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Greville,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord  Brook,  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  called  to  the 

House  of  Peers. 
Clonmel — John  0*Connell,  Esq.,  v,  John  Cecil  Lawless,  Esq.*  commonly  called  the 

Hon.  Cecil  Lawless,  deceased. 

Monday,  February  6. 
Cbrib'— Francis  Bernard  Beamish,  Esq.,  v,  Francis  Stack  Murphy,  Esq.,  Commissioner 
for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  England. 

Wednesday,  February  8. 
Oxford  University — Sir  William  Heathcote^  Bart.,  v.  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis»  Bart,, 
Steward  of  Northsted. 

Friday,  February  10. 
Salop  {Southern  Divisum)'^Koheri  Clive,  Esq.,  v.  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive  deceased. 
Ludlow — Hon.  Percy  Egerton  Herbert,  v,  Robert  Clive,  Esq.,  Manor  of  Hempholme. 

Monday,  February  13. 
Brecknock — John  Lloyd  Yaughan  Watkins,  Esq.,  e.  Charles  Rodney  Morgan,  Esq., 
deceased, 

Tuesday,  February  14. 

Sussex  { Western  Division) — Henry  Wyndham,  Esq.,  v.  Richard  Prime,  Esq.,  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Stafford  {Southern  Division) — Lord  Paget,  v.  Viscount  Lewisham,  now  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, 

Monday,  February  20. 
Devon  {Southern  Division)  Lawrence  Palk,  Esq.,  v.  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  Bart.,  deceased. 


THE      MINISTRY. 


THE  CABINET. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj  ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Abbbdbbn. 

Lord  Ghanoellor      -        -        -        -        -  Right  Hon.  I<ord  Cranwobth. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer        ...  Right  Hon.  William  Ewabt  Gladstonb, 

President  of  the  Council  -        .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granyillb. 

Privy  Seal  -------  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Home  Secretary       -        .        .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmbbston. 

Foreign  Secretary        .....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Clarbitdon. 

Colonial  Secretary  -        -        -        -        .  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nbwcastlb. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty         ...  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Robbrt  Gbobgb  Graham,  Bt. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control     -        -  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bt. 

Secretary  at  War  .....  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert. 

^'^BuaSnTT*"""-  °^  !^°'^  """l  ^"^."°}  ^^  Hon.  Sir  Wuxum  Mouswoeib,  Bt. 

Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Lansdownb. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell. 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 

General  Commanding-in-Chief     -        .        -    Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinob. 

Master  General  of  the  Ordnance       -        -         Right  Hon.  Lord  Raglan. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  -        -     Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwbll. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  Vice-President  >  T>.vi.rT       tjo  r*       «- 

of  the  Board  of  Trade       -        -        -        .|  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldbrlby. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster        •         Right  Hon.  Edward  Strutt. 
Postmaster  General     -        -        -        .        .     Right  Hon.  Viscount  Canning. 

Urds  of  the  Treasury       -        -        -        •     i^i^  ^'^??  Hbbvby,  Lord  Elcho,  and  Chichbstbr 

'  V     Samuel  Fortescub,  Esq. 

'  Vice-Admiral  Hyde  Parkbr,  C.6.,  Rear- Admiral  Mau- 
BicB  Fbedbbick  Fitxhardinob  Bbbkelby,  C.B.,  Rear- 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty        -        •        •        -■       Admiral  Hon.   Richard   Saunders  Dundab,  C.B., 

Captain    Alexander    Milnb,  and   Hon.   William 
(,     Francis  Cowpbr. 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department        Hon.  Hbnby  Fitzroy. 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfiEairs  •         Right  Hon.  Lord  Wodehousb. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  -        -    Frederick  Peel,  Esq. 

Joint  Secretaries  of  the  TreMuiy      -        -      {  ^«^'„^WimoI'e^   '^°°'"°™"    ^"'"' ""^ 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  -        •        •     Ralph  Bernal  Osborne,  Esq. 

Joint  Seoret«ie»  of  the  Board  of  Control  -     {^' 'e^"""  Nichouok  IUw«oioir,  and  Robkbt  Lo«r., 

Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance  •        -         Lieut.-Colonel  Hon.  Lauderdalb  Maulb. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  ....    William  Monsell,  Esq. 

Attorney  Greneral     .....         Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund  Cockbubn,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General  -        -        -        -  -     Sir  Richard  Bbthell,  Knt. 

Judge- Advocate  General  -        -        -        .         Right  Hon.  Charles  Pblham  Villiers.    . 

Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law  -  •    Right  Hon.  Matthew  Talbot  Baines. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  Charles  Lennox  Grenville  Bbrkelby,  Esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate       ....        -  Right  Hon.  James  Mongrbivf. 

Solicitor  General        .....    James  Crauvurd,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 
Lord  Lieutenant      .....         Right  Hon.  Earl  of  St.  Germans. 
Lord  Chancellor  .....    Right  Hon.  Maziebe  Brady, 

Chief  Secretary  .....  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Young,  Bt. 
Attorney  General  .....  Right  Hon.  Abraham  Brewster. 
Solicitor  General      .....        Willl&m  Keogh,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord  Steward      ......    Right  Hon.  Earl  Spbnobr. 

Lord  Chamberlain   .....         Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Breadalbanb. 

Master  of  the  Horse    .         -        •        .        .    His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds        ...        Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bbssborough. 

Vice-Chamberlain        -        -        -        -        •  /  ^^S^^  ^^°'  ^^^  Ernest  Augustus  Charles  Bru- 

*  \     DENELL  Bruce. 
Treasurer  of  the  Household       ...         ]^ight  Hon.  Earl  of  Mulgratb. 
Comptroller  of  the  Household       ...    Right  Hon.  Viscount  Drumlanrio. 
Captain  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard         -        Right  Hon.  Viscount  Sydney. 
Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  -    Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley. 
Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal    -        -         Lord  Alfred  Henry  Paget. 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  .....    Duchess  of  Suthbbland. 
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His  Royal  Highness  The  Prlvce  of 
Wales. 

His  Royal  Highness  George  Frederick 
Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teyiotdale. 
{King  of  Hanover,) 

His  Royal  Highness  George  William  Fre- 
derick Charles  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

John  Bird  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Robert  Monsey  Lord  C  ran  worth,  Lord 
Chancellor, 

Thomas  Archbishop  of  York. 

John  George  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville,  Lord 

President  of  the  Council. 
George  Douglas  Lord  Sundridge  (Duke 

of  Argyll)9  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Henry  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  England, 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

William  Amelius  Aubrey  de  Yere  Duke 
of  Saint  Albans. 

Francis  Godolphin  D'Arcy  Duke  of 
Leeds. 

Francis  Duke  of  Bedford. 

William  Spencer  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

George  Spencer  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

John  Henry  Duke  of  ^Rutland. 

William  Alexander  Anthony  Archibald 
Duke  of  Brandon.  {Duke  of  Hamilton,) 


William  Henry  Cavendish  Duke  of  Port- 
land. 

George  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Henry  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Algernon  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Arthur  Richard  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos. 

George  Granville  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Henry  Duke  of  Cleveland. 


John   Mar<)uess  of  Breadalbane,    Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household, 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Henry  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

George  Ferrars  Marquess  Townshend. 

James  Brownlow  William  Marquess  of 
Salisbury. 

John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 

Richard  Marquess  of  Hertford. 

John  Patrick  Mar({uess  of  Bute. 

Brownlow  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

George  Charles  Marquess  Camden. 

Henry  William  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

George  Horatio  Marquess  of  Cholmonde- 

•    LEY. 

Henry  Weysford  Charles  Plantagenet 
Marquess  of  Hastings. 

Charles  Marquess  of  Ailesbury. 
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George  Thomas  Johx  Marquess  of  West- 
MEATH.     (Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Frederick  William  Marquess  of  Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

John    Marquess    of  Brbadalbans.      {In 

another  place  as  Lord  GkamherUnn  of 

the  Eousehold.) 
Richard  Marquess  of  Westminster. 
CoNSTANTiNE   IIe5BT    Marquoss  of  Nor* 

MANBY. 

James  Andrew  Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

Frederick  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Household, 

Bertram  Arthur,  Earl  of  Shrewsburt. 

Edward  Geoffret  Earl  of  Derby. 

Francis  Theophelus  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon. 

Robert  Henry  Earl  of   Pembrqke  and 
Montgomery. 

William  Earl  of  Devon. 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Sitfpolk  and  Berk- 
shire. 

William  Basil  Percy  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

John  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

George  Harry  Earl  of    Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

George  William  Earl  of  Winchilbea  and 
Nottingham. 

George  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of  E«8EX. 

James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. 

Walter    Francis    Earl    of   Doncasteb. 
{IhJce  of  Buccleitch  and  Queensberry,) 
Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 
John  Sayile  Earl  of  Scarborough. 
George  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
George  William  Earl  of  Cotentry. 
George  Earl  of  Jersey. 
John  Earl  Poulett. 

George  Sholto  Earl  of  Morton.    {Elect- 
ed/or Scotland,) 

Cospatrick  Alexander  Earl   of   Home. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Thomas    George   Earl  of    Strathmore. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 


David  Graham  Drummond  Earl  of  Aislis. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

David    Earl    of   Leven    and    Melville. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Dunbar  James  Eiirl  of  Selkirk.    {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.     {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

John  Charles  Earl  of  SeafielD.  {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Washington  Sewallis  Earl  Ferrers. 

WiLUAM  Walter  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Charles    Augustus    Earl    of    Tanker- 
ville. 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesfokd. 

George  Augustus  Earl  Cowper. 

\ 

Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 
Robert  Earl  of  Harborough. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl  of 
Macclesfield. 

George  Wiluam  Richard  Earl  of  Pom- 
fret. 

James  Earl  Graham.  {Duke  of  Montrose.) 

Wiluam  Earl  Waldegrave. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Leicester  Fitzgerald  Charles  Earl  of 
Harrington. 

Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Guy  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

Charles  Wiluam  Earl  Fitzwiluam. 

Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 

Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Henry  Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

George  John  Earl  De  La  Warr. 

William  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Frederick  Earl  Spencer.  {In  another 
place  as  Lord  Steward  of  the  House* 
hold.) 

Henry  George  Earl  Bathurst. 

Arthur  Wills  Blundell  Sandys  Trum* 
BULL  Windsor  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 
{Marquess  of  Downshire.) 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. 

Wiluam  Dayid  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

Wiluam  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

Henry  John  Earl  Talbot. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  John  Earl 
Strange.     {Buhe  of  Athol.) 
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EuNEST  Anauarus  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 

CUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fobtescue. 

Edward  Earl  of  Diobt. 

George  Earl  of  Beyebley. 

Henry  Howard  Molyneux  Earl  of  Cab- 

NARYON. 

George  Earl  Cadogan. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

George  John  Danyers  Earl  of  Lanesbo- 
Rou  GH.     ( Elected  for  Ireland. ) 

Francis  William  Eari  of  Charlemont. 
{Lord  Charlemont.)  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Stephen  Earl  of  Mount  Casuell.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Robert  Earl  of  Mayo.     {Elected  for  Ire- 
land), 
John  Earl  of  Erne.  {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

John  Otway  O'Connor  Earl  of  Desart. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

William  Earl  of  Wicklow.  {Elected  for 
Ireland) . 

George  Charles  Earl  of  Luoan.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

James  Earl  of  Bandon.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

James  Duprb  Earl  of  Caledon.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

James  Alexander  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

William  Earl  of  Crayen. 

Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Romney. 

Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chiohester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

William  Earl  of  Rosse.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Charles  Herbert  Earl  Manyers. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Henry  Earl  of  Hare  wood. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto. 

Charles  Murray  Earl  Cathcart. 

James  Walter  Eari  of  Verulam. 

John  William  Spencer  Brownlow  Earl 
Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Ger- 
mans. 


EDMtTND  Earl  of  Morley. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Henry  Earl 
of  Bradford. 

Henry  Beauchamf  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Richard  Earl  of  Glbngall.     {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Thomas  Phhjp  Earl  De  Grey. 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

Richard  William  Penn  Earl  Howe. 

Charles  Sommers  Earl  Sommers. 

John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke. 

Charles  William  Earl  Vane.     {Marquess 

of  Londonderry.) 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 

William  Geoiioe  Earl  of  Munster. 

William  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Robert  Dundas  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

George  Frederick  D'Arcy  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Frederick  John  Earl  of  Ripon. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville.     {In 
another  place  as  Lord  President  of  the 

Council,) 

Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Henry  John  Earl  of  Ducdb. 

Charles  Anderson  Worsley  Earl  of  Yar« 

BOROUGH. 

James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innes.    {Duke 

of  Boxhurghe.) 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 
William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Charles  Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
William  Fitzhardinge  Earl  Fitzhardikge. 
Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 
Francis  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
John  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Charles  Edward  Earl  of  Cottenham. 


Robert  Viscount  Hereford. 

William  Henry  Viscount   Strathallan. 
{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Henry  Viscount    Bolingbroke   and    St, 
John. 

Evelyn  Viscount  Falmouth. 

George  Viscount  Torrington. 

Augustus  Frederick  Viscount  Leinster^ 
{Duke  of  Leinster.) 
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Henrt  Viscount  Matnard. 

John  Robert  Viscount  Sydnet. 

Francis  Wheler  Viscount  Hood. 

John  Viscount  De  Vbsci.     {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Hates  Viscount  Donerailb.     {Elected for 
Ireland.) 

CoRNWALLis  Viscount  Hawarden.     {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland, ) 

John  Bruce  Richard  Viscount  O'Neill. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Edward  Jervis  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 

Henrt  Viscount  Melville. 

William  Leonard  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Robert  Edward  Viscount  Lorton.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Georoe  Viscount  Gordon.  {Earl  of  Aber- 
deen.) 

Edward  Viscount  Exmoutb. 

Richard    Johk    Viscount     Hutchinson. 
{Earl  of  Donoughmore.) 

William    Thomas    Viscount    Clancartt. 
{Earl  of  Clancarty.) 

Stapleton  Viscount  Combermere. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canning. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canterbury. 

John  Viscount  Ponsonbt. 

RowLA2n>  Viscount  Hill. 

Henrt  Viscount  Hardinoe. 

Hugh  Viscount  Gough. 

Stratford  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 

CLIFFE. 

Charles  James  Bishop  of  London. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Charles  Richard  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Christopher  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Hugh  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

George  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Richard  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

James  Henrt  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol. 

Henrt  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Charles  Thomas  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Edward  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

George  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Henrt  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

AsHURST  Turner  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

John  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Thomas  Bishop  of  Elt. 


Samuel  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Thomas  Vowler  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Pbince  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Renn  Dickson  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

John  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Alfred  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Robert  Bishop  of   Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore. 

James  Thomas  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  Ferns, 
and  Ossory. 

James    Bishop    of   Cork,    Cloyne,    and 
Ross. 

William  Lennox  Lascelles  Lord  De  Ros. 

I  Jacob  Lord  Hastings. 

George  Edward  Lord  Audley. 

Peter    Robert    Lord    Willoughby    db 
Eresby.  . 

Thomas  Crosby  William  Lord  Dacre. 

Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 

Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 

Miles  Thomas  Lord  Beaumont. 

Charles  Lord  Stourton. 

Henry  William  Lord  Berners. 

Robert  John  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

George  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden. 

Henry  Lord  Paget. 

St.  Andrew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John  of 
Bletso. 

Charles  Augustus  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 

DEN. 

William  Bernard  Lord  Petre. 

Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

Henry  Benedict  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour. 

John  Stuart  Lord  Clifton.      {Earl  of 
Damley.) 

Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dormer. 

George  Henry  Lord  Teynham. 

Henrj  Valentine  Lord  Stafford. 

George  Anson  Lord  Byron. 

William  Lord  Ward. 

Hugh  Charles  Lord  Clifford  of  Cbud- 

LEIGH. 

John  Lord  Gray.   {ElecUdfor  Scotland.) 

Charles   Lord   Sinclair.      {Elected  for 
Scotland,) 

John  Lord  Elphinstone.      {Elected  for 
Scotland,) 

Charles  Lord  Blantyre.       {Elected for 
Scotland,) 
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Charles  John  Lord  Colyillb  of  Cuirobs. 
{Elected /or  Scotland.) 

Hbvbt  Fbahcu  Lord  Folwabth.  (Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Edmund  Lord  Botle.  {Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery.) 

Thomas  Robert  Lord   Hat.     {Earl  of 
I   Kinnoul.) 

DlOBT  Lord  MiDDLETON. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

George  Wuliam  Frederick  Lord  Bruce. 

George  John  Brabazon  Lord  Fonsonby. 
{Earl  of  Besshorough.) 

George  John  Lord  Sondes. 

Nathaniel  Lord  Scarsdalb, 

George  Lord  Boston. 

Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland. 

George  James  Lord  Loyel  and  Holland. 
(Earl  of  Egmont.) 

Geo^b  John  Lord  Vernon. 

George  Douglas  Lord  Sundbidge.  (Duke 
of  Argyll.)  (In  another  place  at  Lord 
Privy  Seal.) 

Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 
George  Rioe  Lord  Dynbyor. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
William  Lord  Bagot. 
Charles  Lord  Southampton. 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 

Robert  Dennbtt  Lord  Rodney. 
Richard  Noel  Lord  Berwick. 
John  Lord  Sherbornb. 

Henry  Lord  Tyrone.  (Marquest  of  Wa- 
terford.) 

Richard  Lord  Carleton.  (Earl  of  Shan-^ 
non.) 

Charles  Lord  Suffield. 

Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 

George  Lord  Kbnyon. 

Richard  Lord  Braybrooke. 

George  Hamilton  Lord  Fisherwiok.  (Mar- 
quess of  Donegal.) 

Jambs  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 

Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.  ( Viscount  Oage.) 

Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 

Robert  John  Lord  Auckland. 

George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Henry  Lord  Mbndip.    ( Viscount  Clifden.) 

Francis  Lord  Stuart  of  Casfle  Stuart. 
(Earl  €^  Moray.) 


Randolph    Lord    Stewart    of   Garlies. 
(Earl  of  OaUouyay.) 

J^MEB  Thomas  Lord  Sai.terbfobd.    (Earl 
of  Courtown.)  • 

Charles  Lord  Brodrick.  ( Viscoumt  Midle* 
ton.) 

Frederick  Lord  Calthorpe. 

Robert  Jx)hn  Lord  Carrinoton. 

Henry  Lord  Bayning. 

William  Henry  Lord  Bolton. 

John  Lord  Wodehodsb. 

John  Lord  Northwick. 

Thomas  Atherton  Lord  Lilford. 

Thomas  Lord  Ribblbsdale. 

Richard  Hobart  Lord  Fitzgibbon.   (Earl 

.    of  Clare.) 

CadwalladbrDayis  Lord  Blaynet.  (Electa 
edfor  Ireland.) 

Henry  Lord  Farnham.     (Elected  for  Ire* 
land.) 

John  Cavendish  Lord  Kilmainb.  (Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Robert   Lord  Clonbrock.     (Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Edward  Lord  Crofton.    (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Henry  Lord  Dunalley.    (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre  Lord  Clarina.  (Elected for  Ireland.) 

Henry  Francis   Seymour  Lord  Moore. 
(Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henry  Loptus  Lord  Loftus.   (Mar- 
quess of  Ely.) 

John  Lord  Carysfort.  (Earl  of  Carysfort.) 

Richard  Pepper  Lord  Alvanley. 

George  Ralph  Lord  Abercromby. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Redesdale. 

George  Lord  Rivers. 

Arthur  Moyses  William  Lord  Sandys. 

George    Augustus    Frederick    Charles 
Lord  Sheffield.     (Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

David  Montagu  Lord  Erskine. 
George  John  Lord  Mont  Eagl£.     (Mar- 
quess of  Sligo.) 

Archibald    William    Lord    Ardrossan. 
(Earl  of  Eglintoun.) 

James  Lord  Lauderdale.      (Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale.) 

George  Arthur  Hastings  Lord  Granard, 
(Earl  of  Granard.) 

HuNGERFORD  Lord  Crewe. 

Alan  Leoge  Lord  Gardner. 
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John  Thomas  Lord  Manners. 

John  Alexander  Lord  Hopetoun.     (Earl 
of  Hopeioun.) 

Richard  Lord  Castlemaine.    {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Charles    Lord  Meldrum.     {Marquess  of 
Huntly,) 

Jakes  Lord  Ross.     {Earl  of  Glasgow,) 

William   Willoughby    Lord  Grinstead. 
{Earl  of  Enniskillen,) 

William  Henrt  Tennison  Lord  Foxford. 
{Earl  of  Limerick,) 

Francis  George  Lord  Churchill. 

George  Francis  Robert  Lord  Harris. 

Charles  Lord  Colchester. 

William  Schomberg   Robert  Lord  Eer. 
{Marquess  of  Lothian,) 

Francis  Nathaniel  Lord  Minster.  {Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

John  Lord  Ormonde.     {Marquess  of  Or- 
monde,) 

Francis    Lord  Wbmyss.     {Earl  of    We- 
myss,) 

Robert  Lord    Clanbrassill.      {Earl  of 
Moden,) 

Robert  Lord  Kingston.    {Earl  of  King- 
ston,) 

Edward  Michael  Lord  Silchester.  {Earl 
of  Longford,) 

William  Lord  Maryborough.     {Earl  of 
Momington,) 

John  Lord  Oriel.  ( Viscount  Massereene,) 

Thomas  Henry  Lord  Rayensworth. 

Thomas  Lord  Delamere. 

John  George  Weld  Lord  Forester. 

John  James  Lord  Rayleigh. 

Ulysses  Lord  Downes.     {Elected  for  Ire- 
land,) 

Robert  Francis  Lord  Gifford. 

Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Lord  Penshurst. 
{Viscount  Strangford,) 

Ulick  John  Lord  Somerhill.     {Marquess 
of  Clanricarde,) 

James  Lord  Wigan.  {Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres.) 

Thomas  Lord  Ranfurly.     {Earl  of  Ban- 
furly,) 

George  Lord  De  Tabley. 

John  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

William  Lord  Feyersham. 

John  Singleton  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

James  Lord  Fife.     {Earl  of  Fife,) 


John  Henry  Lord  Tenterden. 

Thomas  Span  Lord  Plunket. 

Thomas   Lord   Melros.     {Earl  of  Had-- 
dington,) 

Henry  Richard  Charles  Lord  Cowley. 

William  Lord  Heytesbury. 

Archibald  John  Lord  Rosebery.      {Earl 
of  Rosebery,) 

Richard   Lord   Clanwilliam.      {Earl   of 
Olanwilliam,) 

Edward  Lord  Skelmebsdale. 

William  Samuel  Lord  Wynford. 

Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux. 

WiLUAM  Henry  Lord  Kilmarnock.    {Earl 
of  Erroll,) 

Arthur  James  Lord  Fingall.     (Earl  of 
Fingall,) 

Charles  William  Lord  Sefton.    (Earl  of 
Sefton,) 

Nathaniel  Lord  Clements.    (Earl  of  Lei- 
trim,)  ' 

George  William  Fox  Lord  Rossie.  (Lord 
Kinnaird,) 

Thomas  Lord  Kenlis.  (Marquess  of  Head- 
fort,) 

William     Lord     Chaworth.      (Earl    oj 
Meath,) 

Charles  Adolphus  Lord  Dunmore.   (Earl 
of  Dunmore.) 

Robert    MontgOmerie    Lord    Hamilton. 
(Lord  Belhaven  and  Stentan,) 

John  Hobart  Lord  Howden. 

Fox  Lord  Panmure. 

George  Warwick  Lord  Poltimore. 

Edward  Pryce  Lord  Mostyn. 

Henry  Spencer  Lord  Templemore. 

Edward  Lord  Cloncurry. 

James  Lord  De  Saumarez. 

George  Godolphin  Lord  Godolfhin. 

Lucius  Bentinck  Lord  Hunsdon.      (Vis- 
count Falkland,) 

Thomas  Lord  Denman. 

Robert  Campbell  Lord  Abinger. 

Philip  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dudley. 

William  Bingham  Lord  Ashburton. 

Charles  Lord  Glenelg. 

Edward  John  Lord  Hatherton. 

George  Stevens  Lord  Strafford. 

Archibald  Lord  Worlingham.     (Earl  of 
Gosford,) 

Edwaiu)  Berkeley  Lord  Portman. 
Thomas  Alexander  Lord  Lot  at. 
William  Bateman  Lord  Bateman. 
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Francis  William  Lord  Charlemont.  (In 
another  place  as  Earl  of  Charlemont) 

FjiANCis  Alexander  Lord  Kintore.  (Earl 
of  Kintore,) 

Cornelius  Lord  Lismore.     ( Viscount  Lis- 

,    more.) 

Henry  Robert  Lord  Rossmorb. 

Robert  Shapland  Lord  Carew. 

William  Francis  Spencer  Lord  De 
Mauley. 

John  Lord^WROTTESLEY. 

Charles  Lord  Sudeley. 

Frederick  Henry  Paul  Lord  Methuen. 

Edward  John  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Henry  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies. 

William  Henry  Lord  Leigh. 

Beilby  Richard  Lord  Wenlock. 

Charles  Lord  Luroan. 

Nicholas  William  Lord  Colborne. 

Arthur  Lord  De  Freyne. 

James  Lord  Dunfermline. 

Thomas  Spring  Lord  Monteagle  of  Bran- 
don. 

John  Lord  Seaton. 


Edward  Arthur  Wellington  Lord  Keane. 

John  Lord  Campbell. 

North     Lord     Oxenfoord.       (Earl    of 

Stair,) 
Charles  Crespigny  Lord  Vivian. 
John  Lord  Congleton. 

Denis  St.  George  Lord  Dunsandle  and 
Clanconal.   (Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Richard  Lord  Dartrey.  (Lord  Gremome.) 

Richard  Bulkelby  Philipfs  Lord  Mil- 
ford. 

James  Lord  Elgin.      (Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine.) 

Frederick    Temple    Lord    Clandeboye. 
(Lord  Dufferin  and  Clanehoye.) 

Albert  Denison  Lord  Londesborouoh. 

Samuel  Jones  Lord  Oyerstone. 

Thomas  Lord  Truro. 

Robert  Monsey  Lord  Cranworth.     (In 
another  place  cu  Lord  Chancellor.) 

John  Cam  Lord  Broughton. 

Edward  Burtenshaw  Lord   Saint  Leo- 
nards. 

Fitzroy  James  Henry  Lord  Raglan. 
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Mem. — According  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  appoints  a  Select  Com-' 
mittee,  the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Eank^ 
beginning  with  the  Highest;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Con- 
ference with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Bank  is  called  fvrst,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order:  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose  within 
the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon  any 
public  Solemnity^  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron, 
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IN  THE  Sixteenth  Paruambkt  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
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31st  Da7  of  January,  1854. 


ABINGDON. 
Hon.     Montague     (Bertie) 
Lord  NorrejB. 

ANDOVER. 
William  Cnbitt, 
Henry  Beaumont  Coles. 

ANGLESEY. 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  Wil- 
liams  Bulkeloj,  bt. 

ARUNDEL. 
Rt.  hon.  (Edward  Howard) 
Lord  £.  Howard. 
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ASHBURTON. 
George  MofiPatt. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles  Hindlej. 

AYLESBURY. 
Austen  Henry  Layard, 
Sir  Richard  Bethell,  knt. 

BANBURY. 
Henry  William  Tancred. 

BARNSTAPLE. 


BATH. 
George  Treweeke  Scobell, 
Thomas  Phinn. 

BEAUMARIS. 
Hon.  (George  Augustus  Fre* 
derick  Paget)  Lord  G.  A. 
F.  Paget. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Francis     Charles    Hastings 

Russell, 
Richard  Thomas  Gilpin. 

BEDFORD. 
Henry  Stuart, 
Samuel  Whi thread. 


BERKSHIRE. 
George  Henry  Vansittart, 
Robert  Palmer, 
Rt.  hon.  William  (Keppel) 
Viscount  Barrington. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Dudley  Coutts  Majoribanks, 
John  Forster. 

BEVERLEY. 
Hon.  Francis  Charles  Law- 
ley 
William' Wells. 

BEWDLEY. 
Sir  Thomas   Edward  Win- 
Dington,  bt. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
George  Frederick  Muntz, 
William  Scholefield. 

BLACKBURN. 
James  Pilkington, 
Montague  Joseph  Feilden. 

BODMIN. 
William  Michell, 
Charles  Brune  Graves  Sawlc. 

BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Joseph  Crook., 

BOSTON. 
Gilbert  Henry  Heathcote, 
Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell. 

BRADFORD. 
Robert  Milligan, 
Henry  Wickham  Wickham. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Sir  Joseph  Bail^y,  bt. 

BRECKNOCK. 


BRIDGENORTH. 
Henry  Whitmore, 
John  Pritchard. 


BRIDGEWATER. 
Charles  John  KemeysTynte, 
Brent  Spencer  Follett. 

BRIDPORT. 
Thomas  Alexander  Mitchell, 
John  Patrick  Mnrrough. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 

Sir  George  Richard  Pechcll, 
bt., 

Hon.  (Alfred  Hervey)  Lord 
A.  Hervey. 

BRISTOL. 

Hon.  Francis  Henry  Fitz*- 
hardinge  Berkeley, 

William  Henry  Gore  Lang- 
ton. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon  George  Du  Pre, 
Rt.  hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Hon.  Charles  Compton  Ca- 
vendish. 

BUCfelNGHAM. 

Rt.  hon.  Richard  Plantage- 
net  Campbell  (Chandos- 
Grenville)  Marquess  of 
Chandos, 

John  Hall. 

BURY. 
Frederick  Peel. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S. 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  William 

(Hervey)  Earl  Jermyn, 
James      Henry      Port  ecus 

Oakes. 

CALNE. 
Hon.    Henry   Petty    (Fitz- 
maurice)  Earl    of    SheU 
bume. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon.  Eliot  Thomas  Yorke, 
Hon.  (George  John  Manners) 

Lord  G.  J.  Manners, 
Edward  Ball. 
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CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Goulburn, 
Loftus  Tottenham  Wigram. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


CANTERBURY. 


CARDIFF. 
Walter  Coffin. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, 
William  Edward  Powell. 

CARDIGAN. 
Pry  Be  Loveden. 

CARLISLE. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  James  Robert 

George  Graham,  bt., 
Joseph  Ferguson. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
David     Arthur      Saunders 

Davies, 
David  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN. 
David  Morris, 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Gordon  Doug- 
las Pennant. 

CARNARVON. 
William  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

CHATHAM., 
Leicester  Viney  Vernon. 

CHELTENHAM. 
Hon.    Graven    Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley. 

CHESHIRE. 
{Northern  Division,) 
William  Tatton  Egerton, 
George  Cornwall  Legh. 

(Southern  Divinon.) 
Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  bt., 
John  Tollomache. 

CHESTER. 

Hon.  Hugh  Lupus  (Gros- 
venor)  Earl  Grosvenor, 

Hon.  William  Owen  Stan- 
ley. 

CHICHESTER. 
John  Abel  Smith, 
Hon.  (George  Charles  Henry 

Gordon  Lennox)  Lord  G. 

C.  H.  G.  Lennox. 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph  Neeld, 
Henry  George  Boldero. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
John  Edward  Walcott. 

CIRENCESTER. 
John  Randolph  MuUings, 
Hon.  Ashley  George  John 
Ponsonby. 

CLITHEROE. 


COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry  Wyndhani, 
Henry  Aglionby  Aglionby. 

COLCHESTER. 
William  Warwick  Hawkins, 
Rt.  hon.  (John  James  Robert 

Manners)  Lord  J.  J.  R. 

Manners. 

CORNWALL. 
(Enstern  Division.) 

Thomas   James   Agar   Ro« 

bartes, 
Nicholas  Kendall. 

( Western  Division.) 
Michael  Williams 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  bt. 

COVENTRY. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  EUice, 
Charles  Geach. 

CRICKLADE. 
John  Neeld, 

Ambrose   Lethbridge   God- 
dard. 

CUMBERLAND. 

(Eastern  Division.) 

Hon.     Charles     Wentworth 

George  Howard, 
William  Marshall. 

( Western  Division.) 
Henry  Lowther, 
Samuel  Irton. 

DARTMOUTH. 
Sir  Thomas  Hprbert,  K.C.B. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

bt., 
Robert  Myildelton  Biddulph. 

DENBIGH. 
Frederick  Richard  West. 

DERBYSHIRE.    . 
{Northern  Division.) 
Hon.  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish, 
William  Pole  Thornhill.  • 

( Southern  Division.) 
Charles  Robert  Colville, 
William  Mundy. 


Members. 

DERBY. 
Michael  Thomas  Bass, 
Laurence  Hey  worth. 

DEVIZES. 
George     Heneage     Walker 

Heneage, 
John  Neilson  Gladstone. 

'  DEVONPORT. 
Rt.  hon,  Henry  Tufnell, 
Sir  George  Frederick  Berke- 
ley,  K.C.B. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
(NortJtem  Division.) 
SirThomas  Dyke  Acland,ht. , 
Lewis  William  Buck. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Sir     John     Buller     Yarde 

BttUer,  bt.. 
Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  bt. 

DORCHESTER. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Henry  Gerard  Sturt. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.  George  Bankea, 
Henry  Ker  Seymer, 
John  Floyer. 

DOVOR. 
Hon.  Henry  Charles  (Cado- 

gan)  Viscount  Chelsea, 
Edward  Royd  Rice. 

DROITWICH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 
Pakington,  bt. 

DUDLEY. 
John  Benbow. 

DURHAM. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Robert  Duncombe  Shafto, 
Hon.   George    Henry    Rob- 
ert  Charles  (Vane)   Vis- 
count Seaham. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  (Harry  George  Vane) 

Lord  H.  G.  Vane, 
James  Farrer. 

DURHAM  (CITY). 
Robert  John  Mowbray, 
William  Atherton. 

esseTx. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Sir  John  Tyssen  Tyrell,  bt., 
Rt.  hon.  William  Beresford. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Thomas  William  Bramston, 
Sir  William  Bowyer  Smijth, 
bt. 
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EVESHAM. 
Sir     Henry    Pollard    Wil- 

loughby,  bt., 
Charles    Lennox    Grenville 

Berkeley. 

EXETER. 
Sir    John    Thomas    Buller 

Duckworth,  bt., 
Edward  Divett. 

EYE. 
Edward  Clarence  Eerrisoii. 

FINSBURY, 
Thomas  Challis, 
Thomas  Slingsby  Buncombe. 

FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Mostyn  Lloyd 
Mostyn. 

FLINT. 
Sir  John  llanmer,  bt. 

FROME. 
Hon.  Robert  Edward  Boyle. 

GATESHEAD. 

WiUiam  Hutt. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher     Rice     Mansel 

Talbot, 
Sir  George  Tyler,  kat. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

{Eastern  Dwision. ) 

Christopher    William    Cod- 

riugton, 
Sir    Michael    Hicks   Hicks 
Beach,  bt. 

( Western  Division.) 
Robert  Nigel   Fitzhardinge 

Kingscote, 
Robert  Blagden  Hale. 

GLOUCESTER. 
William  Philip  Price, 
Hon.     Maurice     Frederick 
Fitzhardinge  Berkeley. 

GRANTHAM. 
Glynne  Earle  Welby, 
Hon.  (Montagu  WiUiam  Gra- 
ham) Lord  M.W. Graham. 

GREENWICH. 
Peter  Rolt, 
Montagu  Chambers. 

GRIMSBY  (GREAT). 
Rt.    hon.    William    Richard 
(Annesley)  Ea^l   of   An- 
nesley. 

GUILDFORD. 
Ross  Donnelly  Mangles, 
James  Bell. 
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HALIFAX. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 

bt., 
Frank  Croasley. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

(Northern  Division. ) 

Rt.  hon.  Charles  Shaw  Le- 

fevre, 
Melville  Portal. 

(  Southern  Division,) 
Henry  Combe  Compton, 
Hon.  (WiUmm  Henry  Hugh 

Cholmondeley)    Lord   W. 

H.  H.  Cholmondeley. 

HARWICH. 
John  Bagshaw, 
David  Waddington. 
HASTINGS. 
Patrick  Francis  Robertson, 
Musgrave  Briscoe. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
John  Henry  Philipps. 

HELSTON. 
Sir  Richard  Rawlinson  Vy- 
vyan,  bt. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
James  King  King, 
Thomas  William  Booker, 
Charles    Spencer    Bateman 
Hanbury. 

HEREFORD. 
Sir  Robert  Price,  bt., 
Henry  Morgan  Clifford. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas  Plumer  Halsey, 
Sir  Henry  Meux,  bt., 
Sir   Edward    George  Earle 
Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  bt. 

HERTFORD. 
Hon.  William  Francis  Cow- 

per, 
Thomas  Chambers. 
HONITON. 
Joseph  Locke, 
Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  bt. 

HORSHAM. 
William     Robert     Seymour 
Vesey  FitzGerald. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
Hon.  George  Frederick  Sa- 
muel (Robinson)  Viscount 
Goderich. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward  Fellowes, 
Hon.  William  Drogo  (Mon- 
tagu) Viscount  Mandeville. 

HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan  Peel, 
Thomas  Baring. 


Mefnbers. 

HYTHE. 
Edward  Drake  Brockman. 

IPSWICH. 
John  Chevallier  Cobbold, 
Hugh  Edward  Adair. 

KENDAL. 
George  Carr  Glyn. 

KENT. 
(Eastern  Division.) 
Sir  Edward  Cholmeley  De« 
ring,  bt., 

William  Deedes. 

( Western  Division.) 
Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  bt.» 
William  Masters  Smith. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Robert  Lowe. 

KING'S  LYNN. 
Hon.  Robert  (Jocelyn)  Vis« 

count  Jocelyn. 
Hon.  Edward  Henry  (S tan « 

ley)  Lord  Stanley. 

KINQSTON-UPON-HULL. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
John  Dent  Dent, 
Basil  Thomas  Woodd. 

LAMBETH. 
William  Arthur  Wilkinson, 
William  Williams. 

LANCASHIRE. 

(Northern  Division.) 
John  Wilson  Patten, 
James  Hey  wood. 

(Southern  Division.) 
William  Brown, 
John  Cheetham. 

LANCASTER. 
Samuel  Gregson, 
Robert  Baynes  Armstrong. 

LAUNCESTON. 
Hon.      Josceline  ,    William 
Percy. 

LEEDS. 
Sir  George  Goodman,  knt., 
Rt.    hon.    Matthew    Talbot 
Baines. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Edward  Basil  Farnham, 
Hon.    Charles    Cecil    John 
(Manners)    Marquess     of 
Gran  by. 

( Southern  Division.) 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  bt., 
Charles  William  Packe. 
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LEICESTER. 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  knt., 
Richard^Gardncr. 

LEOMINSTER. 
George  Arkwright, 
John  George  Phillimore. 

LEWES. 
Hon.  Henry  FitzRoy, 
Hon.  Henry  Brand. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon.  Thomas  William  (An- 
son) Viscount  Anson, 
Hon.  (Alfred  Henry  Paget) 
Lord  A.  H.  Paget. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

{Parts  ofLindsey.) 
Rt.  hon.  Robert  Adam  Chris- 
topher, 
James  Banks  Stanhope. 

(PartB  ofKesteven  and 

Holland.) 

Hon.  William  Alleyne  (Cecil) 

Lord  Burghley, 
Sir  John  Trollope,  bt. 

LINCOLN. 
Charles  De  Laet  Waldo  Sib- 
thorp, 
George  Fieschi  Heneage. 

LISKEARD. 
Richard  Budden  Crowder. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Liddell, 
Thomas  Berry  Horsfall. 

LONDON. 
John  Masterman, 
Rt.     hon.     (John    Russell) 
'     Lord  J.  Russell, 
Sir  James  Duke,  bt., 
Lionel  Nathan  (Baron)  De 
Rothschild. 

LUDLOW. 

Robert  Clive, 

Hon.  (William  John  Frede- 
rick Powlett)  Lord  W.  J. 
F,  Powlett. 

LYME  REGIS. 
William  Pinnoy. 

LYMINGTON. 
Sir  John  Rivett  Carnac,  bt., 
Edvrard  John  Hutchins. 

MACCLESFIELD. 
John  Brocklehurst, 
Edward   Christopher   Eger- 
ton. 

MAIDSTONE. 
James  Whatman, 
William  Lee. 


{COMMONS} 

MALMESBURT. 
Thomas  Luce. 

MALTON. 
Hon.  Charles  William  Went- 

worth  Fitz William, 
John  Evelyn  Denison. 
MANCHESTER. 
Rt.    hon.    Thomas    Milner 

Gibson, 
John  Bright. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Rt.  hon.  (Ernest  Augustus 
Charles  Brudenell  Bruce) 
Lord  E.  A.  C.  B.  Bruce, 
Henry  Bingham  Baring. 
MARLOW  (GREAT). 
Thomas  Peers  Williams, 
Brownlow  William  Knox. 

MARYLEBONE. 
Hon.  (Dudley  Coutts  Stuart) 

LordD.  C.  Stuart. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  bt. 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
William     Watkin     Edward 
Wynne. 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL. 
Henry  Austin  Bruce. 

MIDDLESEX. 
Rt.   hon.    (Robert    Grosve- 

no»)  Lord  R.  Grosvenor, 
Ralph  Bernal  Osborne. 

MIDHURST. 
Rt.   hon.    Spencer  Horatio 
Walpole. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charles    Octavius    S  winner- 
ton  Morgan, 
Edward  Arthur  Somerset. 

MONMOUTH. 
Crawshay  Bailey. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Herbert  Watkins    Williams 
Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
David  Pugh. 

MORPETH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
bt. 


MALDON. 


NEWARK.UPON-TRENT. 

Granville  Edward  Harcourt 
Vernon, 

John  Henry  Thomas  Man- 
ners Sutton. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
William  Jackson, 

Samuel  Christy. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
John      Fenwick     Burgoyne 

Blackctt, 
Thomas  Emerson  Hcadlam. 


Members. 

NEWPORT. 
William  Biggs, 

William  Nathaniel  Massey. 

NORFOLK. 

(Eastern  Division.) 
Henry  Negus  Burrougheb, 
Edmund  Wodehouse. 

( Western  Division, ) 
William  Bagge, 

George  William   Pierrepont 
Bentinck. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
William  Battie  Wrightson. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

(Northern  Division.) 

Stafford   Augustus   O'Brien 

Stafford, 
Thomas  Philip  Maunsell. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Richard  Henry  Richard  How- 

ard  Vyse, 
Rainald  Knightley. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Rt.    hon.     Robert    Vernon 

Smith, 
Raikes  Currie. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

(Northern  Division.) 

Hon.      Algernon       George 

(Percy)  Lord  Lovaine, 
Hon.  Charles  (Bennett)  Lord 
Ossulston. 

(Southern  Division.)* 

Wentworth  Blackett  Beau- 
mont, 
Henry  George  Liddell. 

NORWICH. 
Samuel  Morton  Peto, 
Edward  Warner. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Hon.    (Henry  William    Ca- 
vendish   Bentinck)    Lord 
H.  W.  C.  Bentinck, 
Hon.  (Robert  Renebald  Pel- 
ham-Clinton)  Lord  R.  R. 
Clinton. 

(Southern  Division.) 
William  Hodgson  Barrow, 
Hon.    Charles    (Pierrepont)      * 
Viscount  Newark. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Strutt, 
John  Walter. 

OLDHAM. 
John  Morgan  Cobbett, 
William  Johnson  Fox. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
Rt.    hon.    Joseph    Warner 

Henley, 
John  Sidney  North, 
George     Granyflle     Vernon 

Hareourt. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
James  Haughton  Langston, 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Card  well. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 

Rt.    Hon.    William    Ewart 
Gladstone. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Frederick  Vaug- 
han  (Campbell)  Viscount 
Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bt. 

PENRYN  AND  FALMOUTH. 
Ilowel  Gwyn, 
James  William  Freshfield. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon.     George     Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 
Thomson  Hankey. 

PETERSFIELD. 
Sir  William  George  Hylton 
Jolliffe,  bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Ronndell  Palmer, 
Robert  Porrett  Collier. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
Benjamin  Oliveira. 

POOLE. 
Henry  Danby  Seymour, 
George  Woodroffe  Franklyn. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Francis  Thorn- 

hill  Baring,  bt., 
Rt.    hon.    Charles    Stanley 

(Monck)  Viscount  Monck. 

PRESTON. 
Robert  Town  ley  Parker, 
Sir  George  Strickland,  bt. 

RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Benn  Walsh,  bt. 

RADNOR  (NEW). 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  bt. 

READING. 
Francis  Pigott, 
Henry  Singer  Keating. 

REIGATE. 
Hon.  Thomas  Somers  Cocks. 
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RETFORD  (EAST). 

Hon.  William  Ernest  Dun- 
combe, 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Edward 
Arundell  (Monckton-Ar- 
undell)  Viscount  Galway. 

RICHMOND. 
Henry  Rich, 
Marmaduke  Wyvill. 

RIPON. 
William  Beckett, 
Hon.  Edwin  Lascelles. 

ROCHDALE. 
Edward  Miall. 

ROCHESTER. 

Hon.  Francis  John  Robert 
Villiers, 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Mad- 
dock,  knt. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Sir  Gilbert  John  Heathcote, 

bt., 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel. 

RYE. 
William  Alexander  Mackin- 
non. 

ST.  IVES. 
Robert  LafFan. 

SALFORD. 
Joseph  Brotherton. 

SALISBURY. 
William  James  Chaplin, 
Edward  Pery  Buckley. 

SALOP,  OR  SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern  DivUion,) 
William  Ormsby  Gore, 
John  Whitehall  Dod. 

(Southern  Division.) 

Hon.  Orlando  George  Chas. 
(Bridgeman)  Viscount 
Newport. 

SANDWICH. 
Hon.  Charles  Pelham  (Pel- 

ham-Clinton)  Lord  C.  P. 

Clinton, 
James  MacGregor. 

SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir  John   Vanden  Bempde 

Johnstone,  bt., 
Rt.  hon.   George  Augustus 

Constantino  (Phipps)  Earl 

of  Mulgrave. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
Hon.  William  Henry  Berke- 
ley Portman. 


Members. 

SHEFFIELD. 

John  Arthur  Roebuck , 
George  Hadfield. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
Robert  Ingham. 

SHOREHAM  (NEW). 

Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell, 
bt., 

Hon.  (Alexander  Francis 
Oharles  Gordon  Lennox) 
Lord  A.  F.  C.  G.  Len- 
nox. 

SHREWSBURY. 
George  Tomline, 
Edward  Holmes  Baldoek. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(Eastern  Division,) 
William  Miles, 
William  Francis  KnatchbulK 

( Western  Division.) 
Charles  Aaron  Moody, 
William  Henry  Powell  Gore 
Langton. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Brodie  M'Ghie  Willcox, 
Sir  Alexander   James  Ed- 
mund Cockbum,  knt. 

SOUTHWARK. 
Sir     William     Molesworth* 

bt., 
Apsley  Pellatt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Bowyer  Adderley, 
Smith  Child. 

.    (Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  George  Anson, 

STAFFORD. 
John  Ayshford  Wise, 
Arthur  John  Otway. 

STAMFORD. 
Hon.    Robert    Talbot  Gas- 

coyne  (Cecil)  Lord  R.  T. 

G.  Cecil, 
Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  knt. 

STOCKPORT. 
James  Kershaw, 
John  Benjamin  Smith. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
Hon.  Edward  Frederic  Leve- 

Bon-Gower. 
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STROUD. 
George  Poulett  Scrope, 
Edward  Uorsman. 

SUFFOLK. 
(E(utem  Division.) 
Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly,  knt. 
Sir  Edward  Sherlock  Goocb, 
/  bt. 

( Western  Division.) 
Harry  Spencer  Waddingion, 
Philip  Bennet. 

SUNDERLAND. 
George  Hudson, 
William  Digby  Seymour. 

SURREY. 
{Easism  Division.) 
Thomas  Alcock, 
Hon.    Peter    John     Locke 
King. 

•  ( Western  Division.) 
William  John  Evelyn, 
Henry  Drummond. 

SUSSEX. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
Augustus  Eliott  Fuller, 
Charles  Hay  Frewen. 

( Western  Division.) 

Hon.  Charles  Henry  (Gordon 

Lennox)  Earl  of  March, 


SWANSEA. 
John  Henry  Vivian. 

TAMWORTH. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt., 
John  Townshend. 

TAUNTON. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Labouchere, 
Sir  John  William  Ramsden, 
bt. 

TAVISTOCK. 
Hon.  George  Henry  Charles 

Byng, 
Robert  Joseph  Piiillimore, 

TEWKESBURY. 
Humphrey  Brown, 
John  Martin. 

TIIETFORD. 
Hon.  William  Henry  (Fitz- 

roy)  Earl  of  E  us  ton, 
Hon.  Francis  Baring. 

THIRSK. 
Sir  William  Payne  Gallwey, 
bt. 

TIVERTON. 
Johii  Heathcoat, 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  John  (Tem- 
*  pie)  Viscount  Palmerston. 


[COMMONS} 

TOTNESS. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Adolphas 
(Seymour)  Lord  Seymour, 
Thomas  Mills. 

TOWETR  HAMLETS. 
Sir  William  Clay,  bt.. 
Clvarles  Salisbury  Butler. 

TRU-RO. 
Henry  Hussey  Vivian, 
John  Ennis  Vivian. 

TYNEMOUTH. 

WAKEFIELD. 
George  Sandars. 

WALLINGFORD. 
Richard  Malins. 

WALSALL. 
Charles  Forster. 

WARE  HAM. 
John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Drax. 

WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert  Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Newdigato  Newde- 

gate, 
Richard  Spooner. 

{Southern  Division) 
Hon.  Heneage  (Finch)  Lord 
Guernsey. 


WARWICK. 
George  William  John  Rep- 

ton, 
Edwaini  Greaves. 

WELLS. 
Robert  Charles  Tudwav, 
Rt.    hon.    William     Good- 
enough  Hayter. 

WENLOCK. 
Rt.  hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 

Forester, 
James  Milnes  Gaskell. 

WESTBURY. 
James  Wilson. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Sir  John  Villiers    Shelley, 
bt.,  ^ 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  K.C.B. 

WESTMORELAND. 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther, 
William  Thompson. 

WEYMOUTH  AND  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
William  Lockyer  Freestuo, 
George  Medd  Butt. 


Members, 

WHITBY. 
Robert  Stephenson. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert  Charles  Hildyard. 

WIGAN. 
Ralph  Anthony  Thicknesse, 
Hon.  James  Lindsay. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF). 
Francis  Vernon  Harcourt. 

WILTON. 
Charles  Henry  Wyndhatn  a 
Court. 

WILTSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Walter  Long, 

Thomas  Henry  Sutton  So- 
theron. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Rt.  hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
William  Wyndham. 

WINCHESTER. 
John  Bonham  Carter, 
Sir  James  Bnller  East,bt. 

WINDSOR. 
Hon.     (Charles     Wellesley) 

Lord  C.  Wellesley, 
Charles  William  GrenfelL 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt.    hon.    Charles    Pelham 

Villiers, 
Thomas  T  homely. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Hon.  John  Winston  (Spen- 
cer Churchill)    Marquess 
of  Blandford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
George  Rushout, 
John  Hodgetts  Hodgetts  Fo- 
ley. 

( Western  Division.) 
Hon.  "Henry  (Pyndar)  Vis* 

count  Elmley 
Frederick  Winn  Knight. 

WORCESTER. 
William  Lasiett, 
Osraan  Ricardo. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING), 
Sir    George    Henry   Dash- 
wood,  bt,, 
Martin  Tucker  Smith. 

^  YARMOUTH  (GREAT). 
Sir  Edmund  Henry  Knowles 

Lacon,  bt., 
Charles  Edmund  Rumbold. 

YORKSHIRE. 
{North  Riding.) 

Edward  StillingEeetCayley, 

Hon.  Octavius  Buncombe. 
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YORKSHIRE— tfOiKinu^/. 
(East  Riding.) 
Rt.  hon.  Beaumont  (Hotbam) 

Lord  Hotham, 
Hon.  Arthur  Buncombe. 

( West  Riding,) 
Ricbard  Cobden, 
Edmund  Beckett  Denison. 
YORK. 

John  George  Smytb, 
William  Mordaunt  Edward 
Milner. 


SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 
George  Thompson. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Sir  Archibald    lalay  Camp- 
bell, bt. 

AYRSHIRE. 
James  Hunter  Blair. 

AYR,  Ac. 
Edward   Henry  John  Crau- 
furd. 

BANFFSHIRE. 
James  Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt.  bon.    James  Archibald 
Stuart  Wortley. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George  TraiH. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS  SHIRES. 
James  Johnstone. 

CUPAR,  4c. 
Edward  Ellice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander  Smollett. 


DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Hon.     Archibald     William 
(Douglas)  Viscount  Drum- 
lanrig. 

DUMFRIES,  Ac. 
William  Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 
George  Duncan. 

DYSART,  Ac. 
Robert  Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Henry  Walter 
(Montague-Douj^las-Scott) 
Earl  of  Dalkeith. 
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EDINBURGH. 
Rt.  bon.  Thomas  Babington 

Macaulay, 
Cbarles  Cowan. 

ELGINSHIRE  and  NAIRNE. 
Charles    Lennox    Cumming 
Bruce. 

ELGIN,  Ac. 
George  Skene  Duff. 

FALKIRK,  &c. 
James  Baird. 

FIFESHIRE. 
I  John  Fergus. 
(  FORFARSHIRE. 

Hon.  Lauderdale  Maule. 

GLASGOW. 
Alexander  Hastie, 
Jobn  MacGregor. 

GREENOCK. 
Alexander  Murray  Dunlop. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Wemyss  (Cbar- 
teris)  Lord  Elcho. 
HADDINGTON,  Ac. 
Sir  Henry  Robert  Ferguson 
Davie,  bt. 
INVERNESS^SHIRE. 
Henry  James  Baillie. 
INVERNESS,  Ac. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbutbnott. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Jobn  Mackie. 

KIRKWALL,  WICK,  Ac. 
Samuel  Laing. 

LANARKSHIRE. 
William  Lockhart. 

LEITH,  Ac. 
Rt.  bon.  James  Moncrciff. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
George  Dundas. 

MONTROSE,  Ac. 
Joseph  Hume. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 
Frederick  Dundas. 

PAISLEY. 
Arcbibald  Hastie. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
Sir  Graham  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTHSHIRE. 
William  Stirling. 

PERTH. 
Hon.  Arthur  FitzGcrald  Kin- 
naird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
I  William  Mure. 


Members. 

RENFREW,  Ac 
Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bou- 
verie. 

BOSS  AND  CROMARTY 
SHIRES. 
Sir  James  Matheson,  bt. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Edmund  Elliot. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Allan  Eliot  Lockhart. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
WiUiam  Forbes. 

STIRLING,  Ac. 
Sir  James  Anderson,  knt. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Hon.  George  Granville  WiN 
liam      (Leveson  -  Gower) 
Marquess  of  Stafford. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Viscount  Dalrymple. 
WIGTON,  Ac. 
Sir  John  MacTaggart.  bt. 


IRELAND. 

ANTRIM. 
Edward  William  Pakenharat 
George  Macartney. 
ARMAGH. 
Sir  William  Verner,  bt., 
James  Molyueux  Gaulfield. 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 
Ross  Stephenson  Moore. 

ATHLONE. 
William  Keogb. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Hon.  Francis  (Bernard)  Vis* 
count  Bernard. 

BELFAST. 
Richard  Davison, 
Hugh  MacCalmont  Cairns. 

CARLOW. 
Jobn  Ball, 

William  Bunbury  M*Cliutock 
Bunhury. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
John  Alexander. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Hon.  Wellington  Henry  Sta- 
pleton  Cotton. 

CASHEL. 
Sir  Tunothy  O'Brien,  bt. 

CAVAN. 
Hon.  James  Pierce  Maxwell, 
Sir  John  Young,  bt. 

CLARE. 
Sir   John    Forster  FitiGo- 

rald.  K.C.B., 
Cornelius  0*Brien« 


List  of 
CLONMEL. 

COLERAINE. 
Rt.  hon.  Richard  Southwell 
(Bourke)  Lord  Naas. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
Edmund  Burke  Roche, 
Vincent  Scully. 

CORK  (CITY). 

William  Trant  Fagan. 

DONEGAL. 
Thomas  Conolly, 
Sir  Edmund  Samuel  Hayes, 
ht. 

DOWNSniRE. 
Hon.   (Arthur  Edwin   Hill) 

Lord  A.  E.  Hill. 
David  Stewart  Kerr. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Har- 
dinge. 

DROGHEDA. 
James  McCann. 

DUBLIN. 
James  Hans  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 

DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Edward  Grogan, 
John  Vance. 

DUBLIN  (UNIVERSITY). 
George  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Kt.  hon,  Joseph  Napier, 

DUNDALK. 
George  Bowyer. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  William  Stuart  Knox. 

DUNGARVAN. 
John  Francis  Maguire. 

ENNIS. 
John  David  FitzGerald. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
James  Whiteside. 

FERMANAGH. 
Merryn  Edward  Archdall, 
Sir  Arthur  Brinsley  Brooke, 
bt. 

GALWAY. 
Sir  Thomas  John  Burke,  ht., 
Thomas  Bellew. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
Anthony  0 'Flaherty, 
Martin  Joseph  Blake. 
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KERRY. 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert, 
Hon.    Valentine     Augustus 

(Browne)  Viscount  Castle- 

rosse. 

KILDARE. 
William  Henry  Ford  Cogan, 
David  O'Connor  Henchy. 

KILKENNY. 
William  Shee, 
John  Greene. 

KILKENNY  (BOROUGH). 
Michael  Sullivan. 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
Patrick  O'Brien. 
Loftus  Henry  Bland. 

KINS ALE. 
John  Isaac  Heard. 

LEITRIM. 
Hugh  Lyons  Montgomery, 
John  Brady. 

LIMERICK. 
William  Monsell, 
Wyndham  Goold. 

LIMERICK  (CITY). 
Robert  Potter, 
Francis  William  Russell. 

LISBURN. 
Jonathan   Joseph    Richard- 
son. 

LONDONDERRY. 
Thomas  Bateson, 
Theobald  Jones. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Sir  Robert  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, bt. 

LONGFORD. 
Richard  Maxwell  Fox, 
Fulke  Southwell  Greville. 

LOUTH. 

Tristram  Kennedy. 

MALLOW. 
Sir    Charles    Denham    Or- 
lando Jephson  Norreys,  bt. 

MAYO. 
George  Henry  Moore,    . 
George  Gore  Ouseley  Hig- 
gins, 

MEATH. 
Frederick  Lucas, 
Matthew  Elias  Corbally. 

MONAGHAN. 
Charles  Powell  Leslie, 
Sir  George  Forster,  bt. 


Members. 

NEWRY. 
William  Kirk. 

PORTARLINGTON. 
Francis  Plunket  Dunne. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Michael  Dunne, 
Sir   Charles   Henry   Coote, 
bt. 

ROSCOMMON. 
Fitzstephen  French, 
Oliver  Dowell  John  Grace. 

ROSS  (NEW). 
Charles  Gavan  Dufij. 

SLIGO. 
Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  bt., 
Richard  Swift. 

SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 
<^ohn  Sadieir. 

TIPPERARY. 
Francis  Scully, 
James  Sadieir. 

TRALEE, 
Daniel  O'Connell. 

TYRONE. 
Rt.    hon.     Henry    Thomas 

Lowry  Corry, 
Rt.  hon.  (Claud   Hamilton) 

Lord  C.  Hamilton. 

WATERFORD. 
Nicholas  Mahon  Power, 
John  Esmonde. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Thomas  Meagher, 
Robert  Keating. 

WESTMEATH. 
William  Henry  Magan, 
William  Pollard  Urquhart. 

WEXFORD. 
Patrick  McMahon, 
John  George. 

WEXFORD  (BORjOUGH). 
John  Thomas  Devereux. 

WICKLOW. 

Hon.  William  Thomas  Speo* 
cer  (Wentworth  Fitzwil- 
Ham)  Viscount  Milton, 

William  Wentworth  Fitz- 
william  Hume. 

YOUGHALL. 
Isaac  Butt. 


HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 

IX  THE 

Secoxtd    Sessioit    of    the    Sixteenth   Parliament    of 
THE    United    Kingdom   of   Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 

APPOINTED    TO     MEET     20     AUGUST,     1852,      AND    FROM     THENCE 
CONTINUED   TILL  31  JaNUAEY,  1854,   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH  YeAR 

OF  THE  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE   SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday^  January  31,  1854. 

MiNUTKS.]  Sat  First  in  Parliament, — The  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father; 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  after  the  Death  of  his 
Father;  the  Earl  of  CamarroD,  after  the  Death 
of  his  Father. 

Took  the  Oathi.-^The  Viscount  Strathallan:  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  in  Scotland,  hay- 
ing been  created  Baron  Elgift  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duced. 

Public  Bills.  —  1^  Select  Vestries;  Leasing 
Powers  (Ireland);  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ire- 
land). 

MEETING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Parliament,  which  had  hecn  pro- 
rogued successively  from  the  20th 
August  to  the  27th  October,  thence  to 
the  29th  November,  thence  to  the  3rd 
January,  and  thence  to  the  31st  January, 
met  this  day  for  despatch  of  business. 

The    Session   of    the   Parliament   was 
opened  by  The  Queen  in  person. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 
The    queen    being    seated    on    the 
Throne,  and  the  Commons  being  at  the 
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Bar,  with  their  Speaker,  HER  MAJESTY 
was  pleased  to  make  a  roost  gracious 
Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 
follows : — 

"  My  LordSy  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  AM  always  happy  to  meet  you 
in  Parliament;  and  on  the  present 
Occasion  it  is  with  peculiar  Satisfac- 
tion that  I  recur  to  your  Assistance 
and  Advice. 

^'The;  Hopes  which  I  expressed  at 
the  Close  of  the  last  Session^  that  a 
speedy  Settlement  would  be  effected 
of  the  Differences  existing  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  have 
not  been  realised;  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  a  State  of  Warfare  has  ensued. 
I  have  continued  to  act  in  cordial 
Co-operation  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French ;  and  My  Endeavours,  in 
conjunction  with  My  Allies,  to  pre-* 
serve  and  to  restore  Peace  between  the 
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contending  Parties^  although  hitherto 
unsaccessful,  have  been  unremitting. 
I  will  not  fail  to  persevere  in  these 
Endeavours ;  but  as  the  Continuance 
of  the  War  may  deeply  affect  the  In- 
terests of  this  Country  and  of  Europe^ 
I  think  it  requisite  to  make  a  further 
Augmentation  of  My  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Forces,  with  theview  of  support- 
ing My  Representations,  and  of  more 
effectually  contributing  to  the  Re- 
storation of  Peace. 

"I  HAVE  directed  that  the  Papers 
explanatory  of  the  Negotiations  which 
have  taken  place  upon  this  Subject 
shall  be  communicated  to  vou  without 
Delay. 

^^  Gentlemen    of  the    House    of 
Commons^ 

"The  Estimates  for  the  Year  will 
be  laid  before  you,  and  I  trust  you 
will  find  that,  consistently  with  the 
Exigencies  of  the  Public  Service  at 
this  Juncture,  they  have  been  framed 
with  a  due  Regard  to  Economy. 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemeuy 

'*  In  the  year  which  has  just  ter- 
minated, the  Blessing  of  an  abundant 
Harvest  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
us.  By  this  Dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence the  Price  of  Provisions  has 
been  enhanced,  and  the  Privations  of 
the  Poor  have  been  increased ;  but 
their  Patience  has  been  exemplary; 
and  the  Care  of  the  Legislature, 
evinced  by  the  Reduction  of  Taxes 
affecting  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  has 
greatly  tended  to  preserve  a  Spirit  of 
Contentment. 

'^I  HAVE  the  Satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing to  you,  that  the  Commerce 
of  the  Country  is  still  prosperous; 
that  Trade,  both  of  Export  and  Im- 
port, has  been  largely  on  the  Increase ; 


and  that  the  Revenue  of  the  past 
Year  has  been  more  than  adequate  to 
the  Demands  of  the  public  Service. 

"  I  RECOMMEND  to  your  Consider- 
ation a  Bill  which  I  have  ordered  to 
be  framed,  for  opening  the  Coasting 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Ships  of  all  friendly  Nations ;  and  I 
look  forward  with  Satisfaction  to  the 
Removal  of  the  last  legislative  Re- 
striction upon  the  Use  of  Foreign 
Shipping,  for  the  Benefit  of  My  Peo- 
ple. 

"  Communications  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  My  Command  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
with  reference  to  the  Improvement 
which  it  may  be, desirable  to  effect  in 
their  Institution^  These  Communi- 
cations will  be  laid  before  you^  and 
Measures  will  be  proposed  for  your 
Consideration,  with  the  view  of  giving 
effect  to  such  Improvements. 

"The  Establishments  requisite  iot 
the  Conduct  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
the  Arrangements  bearing  upon  its 
Condition,  have  recently  been  under 
Review :  and  I  shall  direct  a  Plan  to 
be  laid  before  you,  which  will  have 
for  its  Object  to  improve  the  System 
of  Admission,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  Efficienov  of  the  Service. 

"The  recent  Measures  of  Legal 
Reform  have  proved  highly  beneficial, 
and  the  Success  which  has  attended 
them  may  well  encourage  you  to  pro- 
ceed with  further  Amendments.  Bills 
will  be  submitted  to  you  for  transfer- 
ring from  the  Ecclesiastical  to  the 
Civil  Courts  the  Cognizance  of  Testa*^ 
mentary  and  of  Matrimonial  Causes, 
and  for  giving  increased  Efficiency  td 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law, 

"The  Laws  relating  to  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  have  of  late  undergone 
mudi  salutary  Amendment;  but  there 
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is  One  Branch  to  which  I  earnestly 
direct  your  attention.  The  Law  of 
Settlement  impedes  the  Freedom  of 
Labour^  and  if  this  Restraint  can  with 
Safety  be  relaxed,  the  Workman  may 
be  enabled  to  increase  the  Fruits  of 
his  Industry,  and  the  Interests  of  Ca- 
pital and  of  Labour  will  be  more 
firmly  united. 

'^  Measures  will  be  submitted  to 
you  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament. 

'^Recent  Experience  has  slK>wn 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  more  effec- 
tual Precautions  against  the  Evils  of 
Bribery  and  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections.  It  will  also  be  your  Duty 
to  consider  whether  more  complete 
Effect  may  not  be  given  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Act  of  the  last  Reign, 
whereby  Reforms  were  madcf  in  the 
Representation  of  the  People  in  Par- 
liament. In  recommend  g  this  Sub- 
ject to  your  Consideration,  my  Desire 
is  to  remove  every  cause  of  just  Com-  ^ 
plaint,  to  increase  general  Confidence 
in  the  Legislature,  and  to  give  addi- 
tional Stability  to  the  settled  Institu- 
tions of  the  State. 

"  I  SUBMIT  to  your  Wisdom  the 
Consideration  of  these  important  Sub- 
jects; and  I  pray  God  to  prosper 
your  Counsels,  and  to  guide  your  De- 
cisions.^' 

Her  Majesty  then  retired. 

House  adjoomed  during  pleasure. 

House  resumed. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

The  Queen's  Speech  having  heen  re- 
ported by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  rose 
to  move  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
JE8TT,  in  answer  to  II ei*  grAcious  Speech 
from  the  Tlirone.  The  noble  Earl  said  : 
•My  Lords^  in  discharging  this  evening  the 
responsible  obligation  which  has  been  de- 
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Yolved  upon  me,  I  most  earnestly  solicit 
your  sympathy  and  indulgence  for  my 
unpractised  and  untried  efforts,  whilst  I 
venture  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Address  which 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  proposing  in 
answer  to  Her  Mojesty'^s  most  gracious 
Speech.  Arduous  as  such  a  task  must  al- 
ways be  for  any  man  to  be  the  first  to 
break  the  silence  in  such  an  assembly  as 
this,  it  seems  to  me  that  present  circum* 
stances  throw  double  difficulties  upon  me, 
when  I  recollect  the  perplexed  aspect  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
question  upon  which  England  is  called  to 
arbitrate.  But  although  in  this  point  of 
view  there  is  much  to  excite  apprehension, 
there  is  also,  no  doubt,  much  to  gladden 
us  in  the  retrospect  of  past  years — much 
to  cheer  us  in  the  vista  which  lies  open 
before  us,  in  the  prospect  of  national  pros- 
perity and  social  improvement.  It  is  now 
nearly  forty  years  that  we  have  enjoyed 
the  fulness  of  peace,  and  all  the  bless- 
ings attendant  in  its  train.  Gradually 
daring  that  period  our  colonial  possessions 
and  our  Indian  empire  have  been  enlarged 
— in  India,  Sciude  and  Burmah  have  been 
added  to  our  sway,  and  even  the  exclusive 
cities  of  China  have  thrown  open  to  as 
their  gates;  whilst  the  same  success  which 
has  crowned  our  efforts  abroad  has  smiled 
on  our  efforts  at  home.  But  now,  after 
nearly  forty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
at  last  it  seems  that  we  must  gaze  on  war 
face  to  face.  But  if  this  be  so  indeed,  we 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  manly  con- 
solation that  he  conies  to  us  an  unbidden 
and  unwelcome  guest — that  every  effort 
has  been  strained  to  avert  the  catastrophe; 
and  that  we  do  not  draw  the  sword  till 
diplomacy  has  exhausted  every  art,  and 
until  forbearance  would  no  longer  be  a 
virtue.  But  if  our  forbearance  has  been 
unprecedented,  unprecedented,  too,  are 
the  resources  with  which  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Our  patience, 
even  if  it  has  been  abused,  has  not  been 
thrown  away;  for  we  stand  acquitted  of 
all  precipitancy  or  eagerness  for  war,  not 
only  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  present  day,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  future  generations  when  they  shall  re- 
view this  page  of  history.  Nor  need  we 
apprehend  that  the  delays  which  have  in- 
tervened can  be  attributed  to  any  unworthy 
motive;  for  I  am  convinced  that  it  has 
proceeded  from  an  honourable  reluctanoo 
to  initiate  a  sanguinary  and  bloody  contest 
— a  reluctance  which  is  alone  the  preroga- 
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live   of  a  great  country  conscious  of  its  | 
own  strength.     And  if,  eventually,  these  ! 
delays  should  be  crowned  with  the  success  ■ 
they  deserve,  and  a  lasting  peace  he  the  . 
reward  of  our  endeavours,  then  the  efforts  | 
which  we  have  made  for  the  continuance  of 
that  peace  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  ex- 
liibit  in  history  a  second  example  in  which 
a  Fabian  policy  has  been  the  restitution  of 
the  State.     But  should  it  be  otherwise  de- 
creed, England  is  prepared  to  throw  her 
whole  heart  into  the  war;  and  it  will  then 
be  shown  that  a  long  peace  has  not  relaxed 
our  national  vigour,  any  more  than  it  has 
exhausted  our  national  resources.  Whatever 
the  occasion  may  be,  England  is  still  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  second  race  of  heroes 
equal  to  the  past;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
she  is  not  wanting  in  another  Wellington 
and  another  Beresford,  another  Exraouth 
and  another  Nelson,  to  shed  lustre  on  her 
victorious  arms;  for  wars  there  must  be — 

— "  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque  iteram  ad  Trojam  ma  gnus  mittetui*  Aohillos.** 

I  cannot  believe  that   the  energy  which 
made   them    victorious  in   the   past,    lies 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  great  captain 
whose  loss    we   even    yet   deplore :    the 
army    which    he    trained,    the    discipline 
which  he  organised,   the  precepts    which 
he  gave,  yet  live  among  us.      Amongst 
those   precepts  there   is   none  which  de- 
serves fuller  consideration  at  the  present 
moment     than    his     well-known    maxim, 
that    "  a   great    State   cannot    afford   to 
wage   a   little   war" — which    teaches   us 
not  to  waste  our  strength  or  to  exhaust 
our  resources  on  petty  and   insignificant 
enterprises  ;  and  that  it  is  only  concen- 
trating our  power  and  resources  by  ener- 
getic action  and  signal  undertakings,  that 
we  can  hope  to  secure  that  lasting  peace 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.     And  let 
us  here  remember  that  in  such  a  contest 
we  do  not  draw  the  sword  from  any  ambi- 
tious motive  of  our  own,  or  from  any  punc- 
tilious  scruples  of  honour,   nor  even  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  an  Asiatic  empire 
whose   power   some  suppose  to   be   now 
tottering  to   its  ruin ;    but   that   we    are 
contending  for  the  highest  of  all  objects 
that  we  could  pursue — for   the   indepen- 
dence   of   nations,   the    maintenance    of 
treaties,    and    of    the    stability   of    that 
balance  of  power  upon   which   our  own 
preservation,  and  indeed  civilisation  itself, 
depends.    And  if  there  be  one  cause  which 
can   more   than   another  inspire  us  with 
.  confidence  in  such  a  moment  of  doubt  and 
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anxiety,  it  is  the  union  which  has  been 
firmly  cemented  between  England  and 
France.  The  sympathies  and  interests  of 
two  great  nations,  which  have  long  been 
alienated  by  the  animosities  of  centuries » 
have  happily,  I  fervently  hope,  now  been 
cordially  united  and  blended  together  by 
the  widely-extended  chain  of  European 
civilisation  and  commerce.  Long  may  this 
union  continue  to  be  inseparable  by  open 
violence  or  by  secret  intrigue !  And  if 
there  be  found  a  party  whose  fallen  condi- 
tion we  may  pity,  but  whose  conduct  we 
must  censnre— who  seek  to  conciliate  their 
own  differences  by  a  union  against  tho 
harmonies  of  England  and  France,  we  can 
rejoice  that  the  good  sense  of  both  coun- 
tries has  unequivocally  rejected  such  de- 
signs, and  has  recognised  the  principle 
that  the  petty  fusion  of  families  must  yield 
before  a  greater  fusion  of  confederated 
nations. 

I  have  trespassed,  I  fear,  too  lopg,  my 
Lords,  on  your  indulgence  on  this  topic, 
while  reviewing  the  aspect  of  our  foreign 
affairs;  and  I  hasten  to  pass  on  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  domestic  topics  which 
are  alluded  to  in  Iler  Majesty's  Speech. 
I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  be  happy 
to  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  general 
congratulation  which  lier  Majesty  has 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  during  the  past  year,  in 
spite  of  many  drawbacks — a  prosperity 
greater  than  the  most  hopeful  could  have 
anticipated.  The  prospect  of  war  has, 
indeed,  clouded  the  more  hopeful  anticipa- 
tions with  which  the  last  year  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  failure  of  the  harvest  and  tho 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  have,  unques- 
tionably, caused  much  distress,  while  the 
strikes  among  the  operatives  in  many  of 
our  manufacturing  towns  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  injury  and  of  loss  of  capital. 
But,  if  these  strikes  have  been  injurious, 
we  may  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  men  in  their  self-imposed  privations 
— that  it  has  been  singularly  free  from 
crime  and  from  lawless  violence;  and  wo 
can  only  wonder  that  with  so  much  recti- 
tude of  purpose  such  deep  error  of  judg- 
ment should  be  combined.  So,  again,  if 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  has  been  great 
and  depressing,  we  may  admire  the  energy 
with  which  the  agricultural  classes  have 
prepared  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  science  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  capable  of  sunnounting 
those  difficulties  which  not  unnaturally  be- 
set a  period  of  transition  from  restricted  to 
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an  open  system  of  trade.     And,  thanks 
also  to  the  energy  of  that  noble  Lord  whose 
vigour  and  talent  have  been  equally  con- 
spicuous in  the  Home  Office  as  they  were  in 
the  Foreign  (Viscount  Palnicrston),  many 
internal  improvements  hare  been  effected : 
a  more  extensive  system  of  drainage,  the 
removal   of   intramural   burials,    and    the 
establishment  of  sanitary  commissions  in 
various    towns     to    promote     the    public 
health.     The   success  of  these  and    fur- 
ther measures  in   contemplation,  for  the 
consumption  of  smoke,  and  generally  for 
the  purification  of  our  towns,  pruniise  re- 
sults  no  less   conducive   to   the   physical 
than  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  people. 
Neither  can  I  omit  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  last  ycar*s 
revenue,  the  flourishing  condition  of' our 
mercantile   marine — whero  the  supply  of 
ships  has  hardly  equalled  the  demand — the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the    improved   distribution    of    the   prize 
money  to  oar  sailors,  and   tlie   improve- 
ment in  their  prospects — a  measure  which 
has  been  dictated  not  as  a  mere  expedient 
for   temporary  purposes,   but   which   has 
been  adopted  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
from  an  impartial  consideration  of  their 
claims.    While  the  amelioration  of  our  laws 
and  of  the  condition  of  all  classes  and  in- 
terests has  been  great  at  home,  the  pros- 
pects of  still  further  improvements  from 
abroad  are  equally  encouraging.    In  China, 
which  already  employs  beneficially  between 
thirty  and  forty  millions  of  our  commercial 
capital,   a  gigantic   empire  is  crumbling 
away,  to  give  fuller  and  freer  scope  to 
Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  enterprise.     In 
the  West  Indies  a  faint  dawn  of  improve- 
ment glimmers  above  the  political  horizon 
of   those  ill-starred   colonies.      In    India, 
tho  vigorous  measures   uhich  have  been 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
inspires  a  hope  of  internal  improvement 
and   a  more  general   diflfusion   of  know-> 
ledge   among    tho    subject    millions    en- 
trusted  to  our  rule.      In  British  Canada 
never  was  there  greater  prosperity  f  while 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  abun- 
dant resources  of  those  regions  have  been 
80  rapidly  developed  under  the  system  of 
colonial  self-government,  tliat  will  probably 
play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  world's 
history.      These   are   the   results   of  the 
moral  predominance  of  the  Government  of 
England  over   distant  countries  —  results 
which  may,  I  am  convinced,  in  no  small 
degree  be  attributed  to  Uie  sway  which  the 
commercial  policy  of  this  country  has  exer- 


cised. And,  seeing  the  magnitude  of  these 
results,  it  ought  to  impress  upon  us  tho 
duty  of  carrying  out  still  further  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  commercial  system 
is  based ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing out  the  principles  that  Iler  Majesty,  as 
She  has  announced  in  Her  gracious  Speech, 
has  directed  a  Bill  to  be  framed  with  the 
view  of  opening  the  coasting  trade  to  the 
ships  of  all  friendly  nations.  The  existing 
laws  with  regard  to  tho  coasting  trade 
are,  as  your  Lordships  will  remember, 
the  only  remaining  part  of  the  old  Navi- 
gation Laws,'  which  were  repealed  a  fow 
years  ago.  Since  the  period  of  that  re- 
peal, the  career  of  our  commercial  navy 
— as  I  have  already  observed — has  been 
eminently  successful.  There  has  been  a 
more  than  proportionate  increase  in  tho 
tonnage  of  our  shipping,  and  in  tho  an- 
nual imports  and  exports;  whilst  the  com- 
petition of  steam  navigation,  apparently 
at  first  sight  a  hindrance,  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  given  a  fresh 
impulse  and  stimulus  to  this  branch  of  our 
i  trade.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  can- 
not but  seem  natural  that  tho  spread  of 
our  commerce  and  tho  desire  for  greater 
uniformity  in  our  commercial  system,  should 
call  for  an  alteration  in  these  remaining 
laws,  which  have  not  only  lost  all  connex- 
ion but  are  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  existing  code. 

My  Lords,  Her  Majesty  has  directed 
your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Uni- 
versity reform  is  a  question  of  deep  im« 
portanee,  for  it  relates  to  institutions  with 
which  there  are  few,  I  would  fain  believe, 
in  this  country  who  do  not  sympathise. 
They  are  interwoven  with  our  history  and 
eonstitutron — with  institutions  which  are 
calculated  to  affect  our  most  vital  interests, 
and  they  form  tho  noblest  momunents 
which  the  piety  and  the  learning  of  by- 
gone ages  have  transmitted  to  our  care. 
For  my  own  part  I  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  of  those  Universities,  that 
I  can  never  approach  tho  subject  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  reverence  and 
afi^ection;  and  it  is  because  I  so  regard 
Oxford  that  I  earnestly  trust  she  nmy  ul- 
timately co-operate  in  the  enlightened 
views  which  were  suggested  to  her  not 
long  ago  in  the  circular  addressed  ta  the 
Choncellor  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
New  and  higher  duties  are  required  of  us 
all  as  individuals  in  these  days,  and  corpora- 
tions— especially  those  whose  purposes  may 
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bo  said  rn  some  degree  to  extend  beyond 
tbe  sphere  of  this  world — cannot  be  exempt- 
ed from  such  a  righteous  demand.  At  the 
same  time,  much  as  I  desire  to  see  them 
throw  open  their  arms  yet  wider,  and  to 
extend  their  invalaable  priirilegcs  to  a. 
larger  class  than  at  present  participate  in ; 
them,  deeply  should  I  regret  if,  in  the 
efToil  to  widen  the  range  of  scientific  stu- 
dies, confessedly  valuable  as  they  are,  that 
teaching,  which  I  hold  to  be  equally  ira-, 
portant,  and  without  which  no  edacation, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  can  be 
sound,  or  pure,  or  useful,  should  be  in 
any  degree  overlooked;  or  if,  in  imitation 
of  foreign  practices,  they  should  lose  their , 
peculiar  English  character,  and  aban- 
don the  religious  basis  upon  which  they 
were  founded,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
endurance,  and  the  awe  and  veneration  of 
all  who  have  felt  their  kindly  and  protect- 
ing influence. 

I  turn  now  to  another  topic  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  allude  to  the 
subject  of  legal  reform.  Few  of  your  Lord- 
ships, I  apprehend,  will  be  prepared  to 
deny  its  necessity  or  advantages.  During 
the  last  few  years  many  improvements  have 
been  introduced,  especially  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  with  the  view  of  simplifying 
legal  proceedings,  to  divest  the  law  of 
many  useless  and  cumbrous  shackles  and 
technicalities,  and  to  dituinish  that  cost 
and  that  delay  which  are  still  so  much  the 
subject  of  complaint.  And  if  in  such  reform 
be  comprehended  an  alteration  in  the  £c- 
islesiastical  ConKs,  which  are  a  remn.ant  of 
an  antiquated  jurisdiction,  such  a  result 
urill,  I  doubt  not,  meet  with  your  Lord- 
ships' hearty  concurrence  and  approval. 

There  is  yet  one  subject  of  legal  reform 
to  which  Her  Majesty  has  alluded  in  a 
•special  manner.  I  refer  to  the  Law  of 
Settlement.  This  law,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  have  effected  the  end  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  continual  dis- 
cussions that  have  arisen  from  it,  and  the 
incessant  litigation  with  which  it  has  been 
rife,  the  numerous  variety  of  qualifications 
and  of  settlements,  includinj;  now  ten  dis- 
tiuct  descriptions,  together  >vith  the  appeals 
upon  appeal,  and  the  transference  of  the 
case  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  with 
many  other  difficulties  connected  with  the 
system  of  casual  poor  relief,  show  that 
legislatien  has  not  af)  yet  touched  the  point 
in  question,  or  devised  a  remedy  to  meet 
the  evils  of  an  extended  pauperism.  A 
weH-^oHnidered  and  digested  measure  on 
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this  subject,  wiM,  i  doubt  not,  meet  with 
universal  acceptation  by  your  Lordships 
and  the  country. 

But  there  is  one  more  snbject-of  reform 
to  which  Her  Majesrty  has  referred,  and 
one  of  peculiar  public  importance — I  allude 
to  Parliamentary  reform.     Reform,  in  the 
highesrt  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  and 
abstracted  from   party  significance,  is  an 
essential  of  a  State  which  is  possessed  of 
vitality,   and,  eonsequently,    <yf   progress. 
But  that  State  is  happiest  where  1egisla> 
tors  in  their  reforms  aim  at  following  out 
the  analogy  of  nature,  and  strive  rather 
to  reproduce  atrd  develop  than  to  break  up 
and  remodel  existing  institutions.     Fortu- 
nately for  us,  we  are  called  on  to  legislate 
on  this  subject  under  peculiar  and  gene- 
rally favourable  circumstances — when  there 
is  no  external  pressure  from  public  opinion 
to  influence  our  calmer  and  more  dispas- 
sionate judgment,  and  when  the  evils  we 
complain  of,  and  the  remedies  of  which  we 
are  in  scai-ch,  are  indirect  in  their  nature, 
and  consequently  do  not  involve  any  sweep- 
ing and  violent  changes,  which  are  so  often 
attendant  upon  popular  excitement.      At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  calls  for  many 
material  changes,  which  are  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  absolutely  expedient  and  just,  and 
will  be  conducive  to  the  durability  and  per- 
fection of  our  constitution.  Some  towns  have 
fallen  into  a  comparative  decrease,  while 
others  have  sprung  up  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity, their  populations  having  extended  far 
beyond  their  original  limits,  and  including 
many  persons  who  deserve  and  would  ap- 
preciate the  possession  of  the  franchise. 
Welcome  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  a  wise  and  moderate  measure  of  reform, 
which  should  eliminate  the  corrupt  influ- 
ences which  at  present  too  largely  affect 
our  electoral  system — that,  in  extendiag 
the  franchise  to  any  classes  beyond  those 
who   at   present   possess   it,    should   give 
security,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  respect- 
ability of  the  constituency  and  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the   representative  —  which 
should  provide  by  ample  safeguai-ds  and 
precautions   for  the  independence  of  the 
voter,  and  which  should  be  free  from  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system  to  depress 
the  intellectual  element  of  the  community, 
to  make  mind  subservient  to  matter,  to 
make  those  who  labour  the  rulers  of  those 
who  think.     At  all  events,  we  have  every 
guarantee  in  the  well  known  principles  of 
the  noble  £ari  at  the  bead  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's  Government,  that  no  undue  im- 
portance will  be  attached  to  one  class  or 
interest  more  than  another,  but  that  town 
and  country  will  be  treated  as  brothers,  and 
not  as  rivals  or  antagonists.  The  English 
constitution,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  con- 
sists of  mixed  elements,  and  it  is  upon  the 
variety  of  classes  and  properties,  and  not 
upon  the  predominance  of  one  over  another, 
that  our  representative  system  should  be 
based.  Progression  and  preservation  are 
natural  allies,  and  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  noble  Earl,  after  thanking  their  Lord- 
ships for  the  attention  with  which  they  had 
heard  him,  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 
an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  in  answer  to  Uer  Gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Address 
agreed  to : — 

"  Most  Gracious  SoTERSioy, 

"  We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutifvl 
and  loyal  Subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  convey  to  Tour  Majesty  our 
humble  Thanks  for  Your  Majesty*s  most 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
the  Assurance  of  the  peculiar  Satisfaction 
with  which,  on  the  present  Occasion,  Your 
Majesty  recurs  to  the  Advice  and  Assist- 
ance of  Your  Parliament. 

*'  We  humbly  assure  Your  Majesty  of 
the  Regret  with  which  we  learn  that  the 
Hopes  which  Your  Majesty  expressed  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Session,  that  a  speedy 
Settlement  woqld  be  effected  of  the  Dif- 
ferences existing;  between  Russia  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  have  not  been  realised, 
and  that  a  State  of  Warfare  has  ensued. 

••  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Your  Ma- 
jesty has  continued  to  act  in  cordial  Co- 
operation with  the  Emperor  of  thel^VencA, 
and  that  Your  Majesty's  Endeavours,  in 
conjunction  with  Your  Majesty's  Allies,  to 
preserve  and  to  restore  Peaco  between  the 
contending  Parties,  although  hitherto  un- 
successful, have  been  unremitting. 

"  We  humbly  express  our  Satisfaetion 
at  learning  that  Your  Majesty  will  not  fail 
to  persevere  in  these  Endeavours  ;  and  we 
thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
as  the  continuance  of  the  War  may  deeply 
affect  the  Interests  of  this  Country  an^  of 
Europe,  Your  Majesty  thinks  it  requisite 
to  make  a  further  Augmentation  of  Your 
Naval  and  Military  Forces,  with  the  view 
of  supporting  Your  Majesty's  Representa- 


tions, and  of  more  effectually  contributing 
to  the  Restoration  of  Peace. 

*•  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
having  directed  that  the  Papers  explana- 
natory  of  the  Negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  upon  this  Subject  shall  be 
communicated  to  us  without  Delay. 

•*  We  beg  leave  to  assure  Your  Majesty 
that  we  unite  with  Your  Majesty  in  la- 
menting that  in  the  Year  which  has  just 
terminated,  the  Blessing  of  an  abundant 
Harvest  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 

"  We  humbly  concur  in  the  Opinion 
expressed  by  Your  Majesty  that  by  this 
Dispensation  of  Providence  the  Price  of 
Provisions  has  been  enhanced,  and  the 
Privations  of  the .  Poor  have  been  in- 
creased ;  but  that  their  Patience  has  been 
exemplary  ;  and  that  the  Care  of  the 
Legislature,  evinced  by  the  Reduction  of 
Taxes  affecting  the  Necessaries  of  Life, 
bos  greatly  tended  to  preserve  a  Spirit  of 
Contentment. 

**  We  rejoice  at  the  Announcement  that 
the  Commerce  of  the  Country  is  still 
prosperous  ;  that  Trade,  both  of  Export 
and  Import,  has  been  largely  on  the  In- 
crease;^ and  that  the  Revenue  of  the  past 
Year  has  been  more  than  adequate  to  the 
Demands  of  the  Public  Service. 

"  We  beg  Itave  to  assure  Your  Majesty 
that  our  best  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  Bill  which  Your  Majesty  has  in- 
formed us  that  Your  Majesty  has  ordered 
to  be  framed  for  opening  the  Coasting 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Ships  of  ali  friendly  Nations  ;  and  to 
thank  Your  Majesty  for  expressing  the 
Satisfaction  with  which  Your  Majesty 
looks  forward  to  the  Removal  of  the  last 
legislative  Restriction  upon  the  Use  of 
Foreign  Shipping,  for  the  Benefit  of  Tour 
Majesty's  People. 

'•  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
acquainting  us  that  Communications  have 
been  addressed  by  Your  Majesty's  Com- 
mand to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  with  reference  to  the  Im- 
provements which  it  may  bo  desirable  to 
effect  in  their  Institutions^  and  for  inform- 
ing ua  that  these  Communications  will  be 
laid  before  us,  and  that  measures  will  be 
proposed  for  our  Consideration  with  the 
view  of  giving  effect  to  such  improve- 
ments. 

'*  We  learn  with  Satisfaction-  timt  the 
Establishments  requisite  for  the  Conduct 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  tlie  Arrange- 
ments bearing  upon  its  Condition,  have 
recently    been    under   Review ;    and   we 
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humbly  thank  Your  MDJesty  for  informing 
us  that  Your  Majesty  will  direct  a  Plan  to 
be  laid  before  us  having  for  its  Object  the 
Improvement  of  the  System  of  Admission, 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  Efficiency  of 
the  Service. 

**  Wo  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  recent 
Measures  of  Legal  Reform  have  proved 
highly  beneficial,  and  that  the  Success 
ivhich  has  attended  them  has  been  such  as 
may  veil  encourage  us  to  proceed  with 
further  Amendments;  and  wc  beg  humbly 
to  express  our  Thanks  to  Your  Majesty  for 
the  Information  that  Bills  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  transferring  from  the  Ec- 
clesiastical to  the  Civil  Courts  the  Cog- 
nizance of  Testamentary  and  of  Matrimo- 
nial Causes,  and  for  giving  increased  Effi- 
ciency to  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law. 

*•  We  humbly  beg  to  concur  in  the  Opi- 
nion expressed  by  Your  Majesty  that  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  have  of  late 
undergone  much  salutary  Amendment  ; 
and  we  assure  Your  Majesty  that  oor  best 
Attention  shall  be  directed  to  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  in  compliance  with  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Recommendation,  and  in  accordance 
with  Your  Majesty^s  Intimation  that  this 
Law  impedes  the  Freedom  of  Labour,  and 
that  if  this  Restraint  can  with  Safety  be 
relaxed,  the  Workman  may  be  enabled  to 
increase  the  Fruits  of  his  Industry,  and 
the  Interests  of  Capital  and  of  Labour 
will  be  more  firmly  united. 

**  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
informing  us  that  Measures  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament. 

'•  We  humbly  express  our  Concurrence 
in  the  Opinion  that  recent  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  more 
effectual  Precautions  against  the  Evils  of 
Bribery  and  of  corrupt  Practices  at  Elec- 
tions. 

"  We  assure  Your  Majesty  that  it  will 
be  our  Duty  to  consider  whether  more 
complete  Effect  may  not  be  given  to  the 
Principles  of  the  Act  of  the  last  Reign, 
whereby  Reforms  were  made  in  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  People  in  Parliament; 
and  we  humbly  thauk  Your  Majesty  for 
acquainting  us  that,  in  recommending  this 
Subject  to  our  Consideration,  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Desire  is  to  remove  every  Couse  of 
just  Complaint,  to  increase  general  Confi- 
dence in  the  Legislature,  and  to  give 
additional  Stability  to  the  settled  Insti- 
,tutioBs  of  the  State. 


"  We  beg  leave  to  express  our  humblo 
Thanks  to  Your  Majesty  for  submitting 
these  important  Subjects  to  our  Consider- 
ation; and  we  assure  Your  Majesty  that 
we  unite  with  Your  Majesty  in  fervently 
praying  to  Almighty  God  to  prosper  our 
Counsels  and  to  guide  our  Decisions." 

Thb  Earl  op  DUCIE  :  My  Lords,  in 
rising  to  recommend  to  your  notice  the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  I  must  entreat  of  your  Lordships 
to  extend  to  me  that  kind  forbearance 
which  is  usually  granted  to  those  who  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  you  for  the  first 
time.  And  I  feel  that  after  the  able,  and 
I  may  add  the  brilliant,  part  that  has  been 
taken  by  my  noble  Colleague,  the  duties 
of  the  seconder  have  been  rendered  more 
than  nsaally  subordinate. 

In  approaching  the  topics  treated  of  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech — in  considering  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  surrounding 
events,  and  the  tremendous  consequences 
that  they  may  involve— standing  perhaps  on 
the  brink  of  a  war  which  may  yet  deluge 
Europe  with  blood,  impede  civilisation,  and 
bring  disaster  to  commerce  and  trade — ia 
approaching  such  subjects  as  these,  I  feel 
that  your  Lordships  will  allow  that  I  have 
some  cause  for  diffidence,  and  that  I  have 
a  double  elaim  on  your  Lordships'  indul- 
gence. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  I 
feel  certain  that  your  Lordships  will  sym- 
pathise with  the  regret  therein  expressed 
at  the  circumstances  which  threaten  the 
independence  of  an  old  ally,  and  which 
cast  a  shade  over  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia. The  unjustifiable  demands  of  that 
Power,  her  menacing  attitude,  and  her 
hostile  attempts  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  have  induced  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Ministers,  after  the  utmost  exer- 
tions to  maintain  peace,  and  the  most 
laudable  endeavours  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Porte — without 
the  last  and  most  terrible  resort  to  arms — 
have  induced  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
lend  that  material  aid  which  the  exigencies 
the  case  demand.  They  have  therefore 
despatched  Her  Majesty's  fleet  into  the 
Black  Sea,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
collision  between  the  contending  Powers, 
and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  attacks 
which  have  proved  so  disastrous  to  our 
ally.  But  while  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  made  every  exertion  to  uunintain  that 
peace  with  which  Europe  has  been  for  so 
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long  a  time  blessed,  and  which  has  contri- 
buted 80  materially  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  not  only  provided  for  na- 
tional defences,  but  fur  the  exigencies 
which  a  declaration  of  war  may  produce. 
And  should  a  war  ensue — an  event  that  I 
trust  the  Almighty  may  yet  see  fit  to  avert 
— 1  feel  that  the  nation  may  congratulate 
Her  Majesty  upon  tho  extent  and  resources 
of  her  Navy. 

Who,  my  Lords,  of  that  vast  multitude 
that  in  August  last  assembled  to  witness  a 
British  Sovereign  leading  out  her  fleets  to 
sea — who  but  felt  that  in  those  stately 
columns  England  as  yet  owned  no  divided 
sovereignty  of  the  seas  ?  But,  powerful  as 
that  fleet  was,  it  was  but  a  shadow  of  that 
which  now  floats  equipped  for  war;  for  1 
find  that  there  are  upwards  of  twenty 
screw  steamships  in  commission  competent 
to  take  their  places  in  line  of  battle,  bear- 
ing guns  of  a  calibre  yet  untried  in  war, 
and  manned  by  crews  amongst  whom  the 
spirit  of  Blake  and  Nelson  yet  survives. 
With  such  a  Navy,  this  country  is  in  such 
a  state  of  preparation,  that  in  the  event  of 
war,  we  may  feel  coDfident  of  the  success 
of  Her  Majesty's  flag,  the  defence  of  her 
shores,  and  the  security  of  her  subjects' 
commerce* 

And,  my  Lords,  while  congratulating 
Her  Majesty  on  the  efficiency  of  her  Navy, 
we  may  turn  with  feelings  of  equal  pride 
to  her  soldiers,  men  who  have  borne  her 
arms  victorious  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — 
who  on  the  Sutlcj,  in  Burmah,  and  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Southern  Africa,  have  shown 
that  they  bear  the  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
tarnish  their  fame  if  called  upon  to  act 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  My 
Lords,  1  trust  that  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament will  render  that  assistance  to  Her 
Majesty  which  circumstances  so  urgently 
demand,  and  that  they  will  exhibit  that 
unanimity  in  their  councils  so  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  a  war;  and  1 
feel  certain  that  the  nation  will  own,  that 
whatever  sacrifices  they  may  bo  called 
upon  to  make,  are  required  uo  less  by  jus- 
tice than  by  expediency. 

My  Lords,  it  is  impossible  to  advert  to 
our  relations  with  France,  without  feelings 
of  the  liveliest  satisfaction;  and  1  feel 
that  the  cordial  co-operation  of  that  Power 
in  our  mutual  endeavours  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  ally,  will  give  additional 
weight  to  those  mediations  which  have 
peace  for  their  object,  and  in  the  event  of 


an  appeal  to  arms,  will  materially  conduce 
to  that  end — in  pursuit  of  which  alone 
war  is  justifiable — the  restoration  of  an 
honourable  peace. 

My  Lords,  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
venue of  this  country  is  also  a  source  of 
satisfaction,  and  affords  an  iufullible  proof 
of  national  prosperity.  Although  the 
blessings  of  an  abundant  harvest  have  not 
been  vouchsafed  to  us — in  spite  of  the 
great'  reduction  of  taxation  effected  last 
Session,  and  in  spite  of  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences between  employers  and  employed, 
which  have  caused  so  a  great  stagnation  of 
capital,  and  have  plunged  so  many  of  the 
working  classes  into  indigence: — in  the 
face  of  such  drawbacks  as  these,  1  find 
that  the  revenue  of  the  past  year  shows 
an  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding 
to  the  amount  of  1,300,0007.  If  we  turn 
to  our  exports  we  find  an  increase  of  still 
more  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  which, 
although  partially  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  demand  created  by  emigration,  is  ne- 
vertheless a  sufficient  proof  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  our  commerce.  Such 
facts  as  these  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
progressive  wealth  of  this  country,  and 
prove  that  it  was  never  better  able  to 
maintain  the  expenses  which  warlike  pre- 
parations and  tho  proposed  augmentation 
of  forces  must  cause,  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

In  the  proposed  measure  for  throwing 
open  the  coasting  trade  to  vessels  of  all 
friendly  nations.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
are  completing  those  measures  of  free 
trade  which  have  been  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  which,  while  they  have  given 
a  stimulus  to  the  trade,  the  commerce, 
and  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  have, 
by  the  reciprocal  advantages  which  they 
afford,  tended  to  strengtbcu  our  relations 
with  foreign  States. 

My  Lords,  as  it  has  not  been  my  honour 
to  be  a  member  of  either  University,  I  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject; 
and  in  leaving  it  to  my  noble  Colleague,  I 
feel  that  I  shall  be  but  paying  tho  compli- 
ment due  to  one  whose  University  career 
has  been  marked  by  no  small  distinction. 
I  feel  that  your  Lordships  will  concur  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Her  Majesty, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment proves  a  serious  obstacle  to  those  of 
the  working  classes  who  may  wish  to 
change  their  residence  in  order  to  carry 
their  labour  to  a  marie et  where  a  greater 
demand  may  exist  for  it;  and  I  trust,  that 
by  the  proposed  alterations  not  only  paro- 
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chial  expenses  may  be  lessened,  but  tbat 
such  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
may  be  engendered  among  the  working 
classes  as  cannot  fail  to  elevate  tbem  and 
ameliorate  their  condition. 

In  the  proposed  measure  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform,  I  feel  that  the  country  will 
hail  with  delight  any  change  in  the  law 
and  practice  of  elections  which  may  deal  a 
blow  to  that  system  of  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  institu- 
tions, and  which  the  disclosures  of  the  late 
Election  Committees  prove  to  have  reached 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  franchise,  in- 
stead of  being  looked  upon  as  a  privilege, 
18  as  often  considered  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  or  looked  upon  with  feelings 
of  dread.  I  feel,  my  Loi-ds,  that  the 
country  will  appreciate  fully  any  exertions 
which  may  be  made  towards  the  purifica- 
tion of  our  electoral  system,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  the  proposed  alterations  will 
prove  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  having  reached 
the  last  paragraph  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  I  add  a  fervent  Amen  to  that 
prayer  which  entreats  the  Almighty  to 
guide  your  Lordships'  councils  ;  and  I 
pray,  that  by  the  strength  of  11  is  right 
hand  he  may  lead  this  nation  in  safety 
through  these  troubled  times.  I  beg  to 
recommend  the  Address  to  your  Lordships' 
notice. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
My  Lords,  I  think  it  desirable  that  on 
all  possible  occasions  the  Address  in  an- 
swer to  the  Royal  Speech  should  meet 
with  unanimous  concurrence,  and  it  is 
under  peculiar  drcumstances  I  arise  to 
address  to  your  Lordshtps  the  observa- 
tions which  I  think  tho  Royal  Speech 
requires.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  upon  the 
present  occasion,  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  Europe  and  of  this  country,  there 
is  no  probability  that  an  Amendment  will 
be  moved  to  the  Address  which  has  been 
so  ably  moved  by  the  noble  £arl  who  first 
spoke,  and  who  showed  so  much  tact, 
judgment,  and  eloquence,  as  to  give  us 
reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  often  have  his 
assistance  in  our  debates.  Nor  would  it 
be  right  to  omit  to  say  that  the  noble  Earl 
who  seconded  the  Address  worthily  imi- 
tated the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
preceded  him.  With  respect  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Address  which  refers  to  home 
affairs,  I  have  very  little  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  with,  but  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  whole  scope  of  that 
Dortion  of  tho  Speech  and  tho  Address. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Ducie 


I  rejoice  especially  that  legal  reform    will 
be  extended,  and  that  we  have  a  promise 
of  the  abatement  of  what  has  been  a  long- 
felt  nuisance  in  this  country — the  Eecle- 
siastical  Courts — which  have  existed  onljr 
to   make   redress  of  wrong  and  the   ad- 
ministration of  justice   difficult   for    the 
rich,    and    unattainable     for    the    poor. 
With   respect   to   the  other  topics,  Buch 
as  the  proposed  Amendment  of  the  Law 
of  Settlement,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
institutions  of  our  Universities,  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  pronounce  any  opinioii 
until  we  see  the  plans  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.   All  I  can  say  at  pre- 
sent is,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  glad 
that  such  plans  are  to  be  brought  forward. 
With  respect  to  the  reform  of  Parliament 
and  the  fiill  for  the  prevention  in  future  of 
the  malpractices  of  bribery  and  corruption 
at  elections,  I  think  there  can  be  no  man 
in  this  country  but  must  be  anxious  to  see 
an  efficient  measure  brought  in  to  relieve 
the  country  from   the  disgrace  which  such 
practices  bring  upon  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  the  representation  of  the 
country.     Of  course  I,  who  humbly  con- 
curred in  bringing  forward  a  measure  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  a  few  years 
ago,  cannot  but  be  disposed  to  consider 
favourably  any  plan  for  its  extension,  and 
for  the  amelioration  of  constituencies,  which 
may  now  be  proposed,  although  I  may  have 
doubts  whether  at  this  particular  time  it  is 
expedient  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  so  very  exciting  a  subject. 

With  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  however, 
I  feel  called  upon,  however  painful  and 
discordant  to  my  feelings  in  many  respects 
it  may  be,  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
some  expression  of  my  opinion  before  I 
can  concur  in  the  Address  which  has  been 
moved.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  give  my  concurrence  to  that  Address, 
but  that,  being  called  upon,  though  indi- 
rectly, and  in  a  slight  manner,  by  the  refer- 
ence to  a  contemplated  increase  in  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  to  an  existing  state  of  war- 
fare, to  express  an  opinion  more  or  less  on 
the  past,  I  conceive  that  I  should  not  be 
acting  rightly  in  giving  a  silent  concur- 
rence to  that  Address.  If  I  could  agree 
in  the  expression  of  the  Royal  Speech,  and 
of  the  Address  in  reply,  implying  that  the 
endeavours  of  the  Government  to  preserve 
peace — which  were  stated  to  have  been, 
and  which  I  do  not  doubt  had  been, 
unremitting — had  been  as  well-directed 
as  unremitting,  and  characterised  by  that 
straightforwardness,  decision^  and  vigour, 
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that  became  the  character  of  this  country 
-^if  I  could  admit  that,  I  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject.    But  it  seems  to  mc,  so  far  as  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  subject,  that  these 
endeavours  have  been  mistaken — have  been 
characterised    by   vacillation    and    incon- 
sistency, and   hare  not  conveyed  a  true 
opinion   of    what   was   the   determination 
of  the  English  Government;  which  even 
up  to   this  day,   up   to    this   moment,   if 
any  has  been  taken,  is  concealed    alike 
from  Parliament  and  from  the  world  at 
large.      Even  in  Her  Majesty's  Spe^cch, 
which  unfortunately  I    had   not   seen   or 
heard  until  I  came  into  the  House  this 
evening,  there  is  no  indication  of  what  is 
our  present  position,  or  what  is  to  be  our 
future  course.     After  a  reference  to  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a 
state  of  warfare,  implying  that  war  rages 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and   that  an 
increase  is  required  in  our  Army  and  Navy 
to  add  force  to  our  representations  and  our 
efforts  to  restore  and  preserve  peace.    But 
not  one  word  is  said  as  to  what  is  our 
position  either  with  respect  to  Russia  or  to 
Turkey ;  not  a  word  is  said  as  to  whether 
we  are  at  at  peace  or  war.     Your  Lord- 
ships know  not  from  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
in  what  position  the  country  stands,   or 
what  we  are  about.     Nevertheless,  if  pub- 
lic rumours  are  to  bo  rcliod  on — and  they 
cannot  be  altogether  wrong  and  unfounded 
— we  are  at  this  moment  at  war.     If  we 
are  at  war,  why  is  the  Government  afraid 
to  say  so  ?     That  has  been  the  mistake  all 
through.     It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
conduct  which  we  have  pursued  in  siding 
with  one  belligerent  Power,  is  not  an  actual 
stato  of  hostility ;  and  if  we  are  about  to 
commit  ourselves  to  actual  hostilities,  do  we 
wish  to  do  so  in  the  dark  ?     Do  we  wish 
to  shift  or  shuffle  from  acknowledging  it  ? 
These  are  not,  I  am  sure,  the  sentiments 
of  Government,  but  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  there  has  not  been  a-more  ex- 
plicit declaration  on  tho  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  what  is  our  present  position, 
and  what  course  they  intend  to  take.     No 
object  is  held  out  by  the  Government  as 
.  that  for  which  we  arc  striving,  except  the 
preservation   of  peace ;  not  one  word   is 
said  about  maintaining  the  honour  or  char- 
acter of  this  country,  or  of  fulfilling  its  en- 
gagements.  Peace,  no  matter  how  or  why, 
is  the  only  thing  directly  pointed  at  as  the 
object  of  increasing  our  Army  and  Navy, 
although  indeed  it  is  said  that  '*  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  " — a  wide  and  general 


phrase — may  require  the  augmentation  o 
our  forces.  In  making  these  observations, 
I  feel  very  much  embarrassed  by  two  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  I  labour  under 
a  want  of  information  in  detail  on  what 
has  taken  place.  In  this  respect  there 
has  been  a  great  difference  between  the 
conduct  of  our  own  Government  and  that 
of  every  other  country  concerned  in  these 
transactions.  In  this  country  it  was 
thought  that  the  people  and  the  Parlia- 
ment had  some  voice  in  public  affairs;  yet 
in  other  countries  where  the  same  consti- 
tutional doctrines  do  not  prevail  as  in  this, 
considerable  information  has  been  given  to 
the  public;  while  in  England  not  oue  word 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  no  infor- 
mation whatever  has  been  given  to  the  coun- 
try upon  these  subjects,  until  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  position,  which  is  not  clearly 
explained  to  us  in  the  Speech,  and  which 
appears  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties. Therefore  this  want  of  information 
is  no  fault  of  mine.  However,  in  the  ob- 
servations which  I  shall  make  to  your 
Lordships,  I  shall  not  require  to  go  into 
detail.  The  facts  to  which  I  shall  address 
myself  are  those  great  facts  which  are 
patent  to  all,  and  which  cannot  be  denied 
nor  doubted  by  any  man.  Another  diffi- 
culty under  which  1  labour  is,  that  so  hum- 
i>le  a  Member  of  your  Lordships*  House 
must  seem  guilty  of  presumption  in  attack- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  a  Cabinet,  in- 
cluding many  men  of  great  ability  and 
long-tried  experience  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
who  might  be  supposed,  without  disparage- 
ment to  others,  to  be  as  well  qualified  as 
any  men  in  this  country  to  conduct  them 
with  satisfaction.  But  I  feel  myself  re- 
lieved from  that  difficulty  when  I  consider 
that,  if  you  look  at  the  course  of  these 
affairs,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them  by 
the  aid  of  facts  which  are  indisputable,  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  one  of  the  authorities 
to  whom  I  allude  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
duct these  affairs  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment— that  there  has  been  a  difference, 
and,  therefore,  a  compromise  of  opinion  on 
many  occasions  among  tho  Members  of 
the  Government  themselves ;  tho  conse- 
quence of  which  has  very  likely  been  a 
unanimity  in  the  Cabinet,  but  a  unanimity 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  unanimity 
of  compromise,  and  not  a  nnanimity  of 
opinion,  upon  any  line  to  be  taken — any 
straight  line,  to  be  followed  without  de- 
viation and  without  inconsistency.  I  say, 
then,  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  offend  mucl> 
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ttgainst  any  great  authority  by  TenturiDg  to 
criticise  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  This  at  least  I  may  say — 
what  no  authority  can  deny  or  orerthrow — 
that  there  never  was  such  a  total  want  of 
success  as  has  attended  the  whole  course 
pursued.  All  that  was  told  us  in  the 
last  Session  hy  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head,  and  by  the  organs  and  friends  of  the 
Government  since,  and  all  that  wo  are  now 
told,  is,  that  one  object  was  peace,  ano- 
ther the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  a  third,  the  maintenance  of  the  inter- 
ests, character,  and  dignity  of  this  country. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  think  that 
any  of  these  objects  has  been  attained.  I 
say  it  with  the  deepest  regret,  but  I  think 
those  of  your  Lordships  who  have  visited 
the  Continent,  or  have  attended  to  the 
feelings  which  have  shown  themselves 
there  during  the  recess,  cannot  but  have 
perceived  that  the  people  of  Europe  have 
conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish character  and  conduct  as  exhibited 
iu  these  affairs.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
person  to  have  read  the  foreign  papers, 
or  to  have  mixed  in  any  class  of  society 
on  the  Continent  during  the  autumn, 
without  knowing  that  the  bitterest  sar- 
casms and  sneers  were  thrown  upon  the 
English  nation  and  people.  We  were 
held  out  as  afraid,  as  not  to  be  trusted 
by  friends  nor  to  be  feared  by  foes — as 
being  *'  willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid 
to  strike."  It  was  very  painful  to  hear 
this ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  feel  it  was 
deserved.  Again,  your  Lordships  were 
told  that  it  was  essential  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
empire;  yet  two  of  the  finest  provinces, 
not  only  of  that  empire,  but  of  any  empire 
in  Europe,  have  been  ravished  from  the 
Sultan,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Czar.  Then  we  were  assured  that  peace 
would  be  preserved.  Peace !  Why,  we  are 
at  war.  Russia  and  Turkey  are  at  war, 
and  it  is  a  war  which  affects  all  Europe. 
France  and  England,  Russia  and  Turkey, 
are  actively  engaged  in  it,  and  it  rages  in 
a  great  portion  of  Asia.  Not  only  in  Per- 
sia, from  which  it  is  now  said  that  favour- 
able despatches  have  been  received,  but 
along  the  whole  line  of  Asia,  up  to  the 
very  border  of  our  Indian  territory,  will 
the  consequences  of  our  conduct — be  that 
conduct  good  or  bad — be  felt  with  great 
effect.  We  have  never  had  a  greater 
war,  in  its  very  possible  consequences, 
than  that  of  which  we  are  now  upon  the 
brink,  and  to  stop  which  no  likely  course 
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has  yet  been  adopted.  I  ventured  to  say 
in  the  last  Session,  and  I  now  repeat,  that 
I  think  the  adoption  of  a  firm  and  direct 
course  on  the  part  of  the  Governmeot 
would  have  insured  peace,  and  prevented 
those  calamities  which  we  have  already 
witnessed,  and  from  which  we  have  in  part 
suffered  ourselves.  Not  only  are  we  at  war 
in  the  Black  Sea,  but  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  we  have  felt  a  great 
portion  of  the  calamities  of  war.  Our 
trade  has  been  checked;  our  commei^ce 
has  been  greatly  injured;  all  speculatioa 
throughout  the  country  has  been  stagnated; 
and  the  financial  operations  of  the  Finance 
Minister  of  the  country  have  been  greatly 
impeded  by  the  state  of  things  in  the  East. 
We  have,  therefore,  already  suffered  loss 
from  this  war,  in  addition  to  being  now 
called  on  to  increase  our  Army  and  Navy. 
I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  recollect 
the  course  of  events  which  has  led  to  this. 
So  long  ago  as  December,  1852,  we  wero 
aware  that  there  was  a  concentration  of 
troops  in  the  South  of  Russia  on  the 
Turkish  frontier.  That  has  always  been 
the  point  from  which  danger  was  likely  to 
arise  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  that 
is  exactly  the  quarter  where  war  has 
broken  out.  For  many  years  no  Euro- 
pean statesman  had  considered  the  policy 
and  principles  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  probably  for  the  last  century,  but 
certainly  from  the  time  of  Catherine,  the 
views  of  Russia  have  been  steadily  directed 
to  watching  every  opportunity,  especially 
when  there  w^s  peace,  of  encroaching  upon 
Turkey,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  a 
slight  war,  and,  bit  by  bit,  obtaining  pos- 
session of  her  territory.  If,  therefore,  there 
was  a  quarter  in  all  Europe  which  should 
have  been  watched  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  and  distrust,  it  was  exactly  the 
very  quarter  in  which  wo  were  informed 
that  danger  might  be  expected  so  long 
ago  as  last  December.  During  the 
winter  our  own  newspaper  press  called 
attention  to  thie,  and  early  in  February 
there  was  a  notice  in  the  Times  news- 
paper— I  dare  say  it  was  true — that  for 
the  second  time  there  had  been  a  threat 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  occupy  the 
Danubian  provinces.  Not  only  was  the 
concentration  of  troops  to  which  I  have 
referred  observed  by  other  Governments, 
but  the  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff — 
not  the  name  of  the  ambassador,  but  the 
fact  that  snch  a  mission  was  in  prepo ration, 
and  that  some  demand  of  a  very  extensive 
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and  dangerous  character  was  to  be  made 
by  Russia  upon  the  Sultan — was  well 
known  to  other  Courts  of  Europe  early  in 
the  past  year,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  one.  I  have  on  a  former  oc- 
casion said  that  Prince  Leiningen*s  mis- 
sion was  occasioned  mainly  by  its  being 
well  known  to  the  Austrian  Government 
that  some  such  mission  as  Prince  Men- 
chikoff's  was  about  to  proceed  with  some 
very  serious  demands  concurrently  with  the 
concentration  of  forces  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Perhaps  Austria  was  determined 
that  if  a  *'  scramble  "  was  to  begin,  she 


into  pronouncing  at  once  what  he  consid- 
ered might  he  the  course  of  action  most 
advisable  to  pursue.  Could  any  man  doubt, 
from  the  character  of  Prince  MenchikoflTs 
mission,  when  he  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople, that  there  was  something  more  in- 
volved in  the  question  than  a  silver  star 
or  the  key  of  a  church  door.  No  man, 
I  am  assured,  who  had  paid  any  attention 
to  the  state  of  affairs,  could  doubt  that 
there  were  behind  that  ostensible  mission 
much  graver  causes  for  the  embassy  which 
was  sent  with  so  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance.    But  even  if  the  country  had  up 


would  have  her  share  ;  at  any  rate  she ,  to  this  time  been  uninformed,  even  if  no 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  intrignes  which  ,  such  communication  had  been  made  to  the 
it  was  well  known  to  every  other  Govern- 1  English  Cabinet,  I  am  surprised  that  our 
ment,  and  therefore  I  doubt  not  to  ours,  I  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  should  have 
were  going  on  at  St.  Petersburg  with  :  been  the  only  Minister  who  did  not  com- 
Prince  Daniel,  of  Montenegro,  should  not  municate  to  his  Government  what  was 
enable  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  if  he  sue- 1  going  on,  as  I  know  the  Ministers  of  other 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  protectorate  over  the  countries  communicated  that  information 
Greeks  which  he  was  about  to  claim,  to  en-  \  to  their  respectiye  Courts.  But  if  no  such 
circle  Austria,  and  to  extend  his  territory  ]  information  was  received,  and  if  our  Go- 
down  to  the  Adriatic.  There  is  no  doubt  vernment  was  in  ignorance  up  to  that 
that  Austria  was  well  aware  that  some  time,  was  it  not  enough  to  enlighten  them 
very  important  mission  was  about  to  pro-  when  Colonel  Roee  required  the  presence 
ceed  to  Constantinople  from  Russia.  More-  of  the  fleet  —  acting  upon  an  estimate 
over,  so  far  back  as  February,  the  French  of  information  and  accuracy  of  foresight 
Government  called  the  attention  of  Her  ,  which  does  that  diplomatist  infinite  credit. 
Majesty's  Government — that  is  to  say,  of '  and  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  grateful 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  then  Secretai^  of  thanks  of  the  country — and  I  regret  that 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  John  Rus- 1  his  advice  was  not  taken.  What  was  the 
sell) — to  these  circumstances,  and  strongly  fact  as  it  was  known  at  the  time?  Prince 
advised  that  the  British  Government  should  ,  Menchikoff  having  stated  his  first  de- 
consider  the  matter  well  with  the  view  of  mands,  had  also  given  in  the  project  of  a 
taking  a  determined  line  of  policy.  If  convention,  with  an  assurance  that  Russia 
such  a  communication  as  that  had  been  {  would  consider  it  an  act  of  hostility  if  the 
made— and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  :  Porte  should  communicate  its  contents  to 
from  statements  which  havo  since  appear- 1  any  of  the  great  Powers.  That  in  itself 
ed  and  have  never  been  contradicted —  showed  the  whole  thing,  in  vulgar  parlance 
undoubtedly  it  was  very  important.  At .  it  showed  the  cloven  foot,  and  at  once  ex- 
the  same  time  it  was  net  at  all  unnatural ,  posed  the  character  of  his  mission  and  the 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ,  intentions  of  his  Government.  But  when 
Affairs  should  view  any  such  communica-  |  on  a  previous  occasion  I  called  your  Lord- 
tion  as  that  with  some  suspicion— lest  the  !  ships'  attention  to  the  subject,  and  my  noble 
object  of  the  French  Government  might  be  |  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
to  induce  us  to  embroil  ourselves,  and  to  '  Affairs  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  expressed 
entangle  us  in  what  was  called  the  ques-  j  his  views  on  the  subject,  he  astonished  me 
tion  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  those  matters  by  stating  that  he  had  full  information  on 
in  dispute  between  persons  of  different '  the  subject  of  the  mission— that  the  Em- 
Christian  creeds  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  I  peror  of  Russia  had  shown  no  hesitation  in 
would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  '  declaring  what  his  intentions  really  were ; 
that  suspicion,  which  certainly  ought  not  but  that  he  did  not  wonder  that  Colonel 
to  have  been  left  out  of  the  sight  of  a  wise  Rose,  having  limited  information,  had 
Minister — it  would  have  been  pei*fectly  acted  as  he  had  done.  It  it  now,  how- 
consistent  with  that  suspicion  to  have  look-  ever,  quite  clear  that  he  took  the  wisest 
ed  narrowly  into  the  whole  aspect  of  af-  step  that  could  be  taken.  My  Lords, 
fairs,  to  have  been  prepared  with  a  line  of .  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  time 
policy,  though  he  need  not  have  been  led  — I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  belief  that 
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if  a  plain  Btraightforward  question  had 
been  put  to  the  Ernpcror  of  Russia,  and 
a  Btraighiforw^ard  answer  had  been  given, 
that  that  answer  would  not  have  been  the 
truth.  If  you  had  not  got  a  straightfor- 
ward answer,  the  whole  case  would  have 
been  perfectly  clear.  I  liave  had  some 
personal  experience  on  that  point;  and 
when  I  have  received  an  evasive  answer, 
or  what  is  called  a  general  assurance, 
I,  of  course,  put  it  down  that  I  could 
not  get  a  straightforward  answer  which 
would  be  satisfactory.  If  I  were  empow- 
ered to  do  so,  I  should  have  pressed 
for  one;  and  I  must  say  that  I  never 
got  a  Btraightforward  answer  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  that  was  not  the  truth. 
If  I  did  not  get  a  straightforward  answer, 
but  only  a  general  assurance,  I  always 
attributed  it  to  a  desire  not  to  give  the 
information  required,  and  though  I  might 
not  press  at  the  time  for  a  direct  answer, 
I  always  reported  the  answer  as  in  my 
opinion  unsatisfactory  to  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. But  then  you  might  have  made 
up  your  mind  what  you  would  do  in  cer- 
tain contingencies,  and  if  you  did  not  get 
a  straightforward  answer  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  you  might  at  least  have  made 
him  a  straightforward  communication.  I 
must  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  what 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment throughout  this  question.  There  was 
no  hesitation  on  their  part.  When  the  in- 
formation similar  to  that  sent  by  Colonel 
Rose  was  communicated  to  the  French 
Government,  they  at  once  ordered  out 
their  fleet,  and  thereby  gave  the  Russian 
Government  to  understand  that  thev  would 
not  remain  passive  and  unconcerned  spec- 
tators-of  any  outrage  on  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Turkey.  I  am  glad  to 
be  informed  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  now  in  active  co-operation  with 
the  Government  of  France.  I  believe  the 
French  Government  has  acted  throughout 
in  the  most  friendly,  straightforward,  and 
cordial  manner  with  our  Government,  and 
I  trust  they  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the 
end.  That  these  two  Governments  must 
ultimately  succeed  against  the  intrigues 
and  arms  of  Russia,  no  man  can  entertain 
any  doubt  whatever;  and  I  must  say  that 
the  course  adopted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment from  the  commencement  has  been 
plain  and  straightforward,  and  worthy  of 
the  greatest  credit.  I  happened  at  the 
time  when  the  Eastern  question  was  attract- 
ing much  attention  to  be  at  Paris,  and  when 
the  French  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Levant 
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it  was  at  that  time  currently  reported — 
and  I  have  no  reason  for  believing  that 
report  to  be  incorrect — that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  not  acting  with  anything^ 
like  cordiality  with  the  Government  of 
France.  It  was  currently  reported,  aDil 
generally  credited,  that  our  Ambassador 
at  that  capital  was  directed  to  use  every 
effort  in  his  power — to  use  every  art  of  per- 
suasion, and  urge  every  entreaty,  to  stop  the 
French  fleet  from  going  to  the  East;  and, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  entreaty, 
and  able,  active,  and  earnest  exertions, 
that  fleet  did  not  proceed  beyond  a  certain 
distance.  If  the  two  fleets  had  at  that 
moment  proceeded  to  Besika  Bay,  where 
they  clearly  had  a  right  to  go,  and  if  a  clear 
announcement  of  the  determination  of  the 
French  Government  and  of  the  British 
Government  to  stand  hand  in  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  protection  of 
Turkish  territory  and  Turkish  property  of 
all  kinds  from  any  wrong  or  injary,  had 
been  made  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  I 
believe  that  there  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  perfect  peace  throughout  Eu- 
rope. But  that  was  not  done.  No  com- 
munication whatever  was  made  to  Par- 
liament relative  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  we  were  only  too  happy  to  be  told, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, that  negotiations  were  going  on 
in  a  very  smooth  manner,  and  that  there 
was  every  prospect  of  their  being  brought 
to  a  speedy  aiid  satisfactory  conclusion. 
But  that  statement  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  justified  by  facts  ;  and  judg- 
ing by  the  only  despatch  given  to  the 
world,  it  seems  that  there  was  at  that 
▼ery  time  anything  but  an  agreeable 
correspondence  going  on  between  this 
country  and  Russia;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  that  paper — the  reply  which  my 
noble  Friend  made  to  the  communication 
of  Count  Ncsselrode — although  his  answer 
was  excellent  so  far  as  it  went,  convicting 
Count  Nesselrode  of  want  of  logic,  defi* 
ciency  of  argument,  and  want  of  truth, 
my  noble  Friend  carefully  avoided  saying 
one  word  as  to  what  course  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intended  to  take.  Now  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  the  least  disre- 
spectful of  the  noble  Earl  or  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  but  I  must  tell  them 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  cared  very 
little  for  their  opinion,  but  he  did  care  a 
good  deal  as  to  what  they  intended  to  do; 
and  that  is  exactly  the  thing  about  which 
not  one  word  was  said.  I  do  not  think 
that  your  Lordships  or  the  country  werp 
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Tery  fairlj  treated  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter. The  despatch  to  which  1  refer  waa 
written  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  although 
Parliament  did  not  rise  till  the  20th  of 
August,  no  paper  whatever  relative  to  the 
Montenegrin  husiness,  or  the  Holy  Places, 
or  those  still  more  serious  matters,  was 
presented  to  Parliament.  But  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  Parliament  rises,  this 
solitary  despatch  appears  in  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  Now,  we  hare  a  Ga- 
zette, in  which  in  cases  relating  to  war  all 
matters  which  the  Government  desire  to 
make  known  are  published — and  although 
that  was  not  a  time  of  war,  this  was  a 
matter  relating  to  war — and  if  it  was 
desirable  when  Parliament  was  not  sit- 
ting that  this  despatch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  published,  its  publication 
in  the  Gazette  in  an  official  form,  with  the 
despatch  to  which  that  was  an  answer, 
would  have  been  the  fair  and  proper  mode 
of  proceeding.  I  will  not  say  there  may 
not  be  some  conveniences  in  having  papers, 
as  they  have  in  other  countries,  in  which 
the  Government  may  publish  documents 
and  such  other  information  as  they  wish 
to  give  to  the  public;  such  a  course,  how- 
ever, is  new  in  this  country,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  done  here  it  ought  to  be  done  as  it  is 
there— thea'c  ouffl  *  to  be  an  official  and  a 
non-officiaj.""  t  "1/^  P«per.  Whilst 
these  angp  'J.^gti^^  ^^j^s  '«™  '".?«•<»• 
gross  Parhau?^  Dr*'"^t  mot  *"  ^^J^^^J 
was  advised  to.l-iay  t.  f^.  ih<»  had  great 
hopes  of  the  speedy  ^.<  iiSiri&tion  of  tho 
dispute.  Now,  this  angry  despatch  was 
written  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  when 
tho  feelings  of  the  Government  were  so 
bitter  that  they  published  a  paper  contain- 
ing nothing  except  abuse  very  pointedly 
and  harshly  levelled  at  Russia,  I  wont  to 
know  on  what  were  founded  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed in  the  Royal  Speech.  I  suppose 
they  were  founded  on  an  anticipation  of 
the  Conference  at  Vienna,  which  took  place 
later  in  the  autumn.  1  must  say  a  word 
respecting  that  Conference,  because  it 
seems  to  roe  to  have  been  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  object  in  view  of  any 
proceeding  that  could  have  been  adopted 
by  the  British  Government.  First  of  all 
look  at  the  place  selected.  In  the  known 
relations  and  alliances  which  had  lately  ex- 
isted between  the  Austrian  monarchy  and 
the  Russian  empire,  it  certainly  could  not 
be  very  reassuring  to  Turkey  to  have  the 
conference  carried  on  at  Vienna.  Then 
who  were  the  men  employed  ?  You  choose 
to  go  to  a  place  where  you  find  the  most 


able,  the  most  astute,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  all  the  Russian  diplomatists, 
ready  seated  and  accredited  to  attend  the 
conference.  When  1  mention  the  name  of 
M.  de  Meyendorff,  every  one  knows  him  to 
be  not  only  a  most  agreeable,  highly-in- 
foriticd  gentleman  in  society,  but  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  rising  hope  of  Russia  in 
regard  to  diplomacy,  and  he  is  probably  the 
ablest  diplomatist  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  known  that  his  influence  at 
Vienna  at  that  time,  and  under  the  then  ex- 
isting circumstances,  was  unbounded.  The 
result  of  that  Conference  was  exactly  such 
a  note  as  might  have  been  composed  in  the 
Russian  Cluincellerie,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  instead  of  saying  it  meant  what 
every  other  man  thought  it  did  mean,  the 
Conference  said  it  meant  something  quite 
different.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
one-sided  production  ever  put  forth  by  a 
set  of  men  appointed  to  arbitrate.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Such  a  note 
could  only  be  treated  in  one  way.  It  was 
accepted  immediately  at  St.  Petersburg — 
it  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  Porte. 
But  will  your  Lordships  believe  that  whilst 
a  Russian  diplomatist  was  informed  of  every 
single  thing  that  was  going  on,  not  one 
word  was  known  by  the  Divan  or  the  Porte 
until  the  Conference  was  ended  and  the 
note  despatched.  I  know  not  whether  our 
Ambassador  there  was  acquainted  with  tho 
circumstance  or  not.  But  if  not  one  word 
was  said  to  Turkey,  1  ask  was  it  fair  play 
to  Turkey  to  allow  the  Russian  diplomatist 
to  assist  at  the  council,  and  to  keep  the 
Sultan  in  ignorance  of  the  plan  proposed 
for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  ?  1  ask 
your  Lordships  to  observe  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  proceeding.  It  afterwards 
gave  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  opportunity 
of  asking  the  English  Government,  **  Why 
did  you  alter  the  terms  proposed  to  me  ? 
You  proposed  terms  which  I  thought  fair. 
I  accepted  them,  and  I  adhere  to  them.'* 
Russia  says  this,  and  with  very  great  show 
of  reason.  Well,  then,  while  Parliament 
was  sitting,  my  noble  Friend  admitted  that 
Russia  had  taken  possession  of  two  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
it  was  one  of  our  objects  to  preserve  en- 
tire. Did  we  do  anything  to  dislodge 
them  ?  When  the  Russian  army  was  in 
very  bad  health  we  did  what  we  could  to 
prevent  the  Sultan  allowing  his  general 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  I  believe 
when  he  did  act  with  such  decision  and 
ability  as  to  gain  the  glorious  victory  at 
Olteuitza,  orders  had  been  given  that,  if 
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tliej  bad  rencfaed  Omar  Pacha  iu  time, 
\70u1d  liavo  made  bim  defer  his  operations. 
Such  was  the  care  that  bad  been  taken 
that  the  Russians,  who  expected  great 
reinforcements,  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  occupation  of  the  Principalities. 
IToweTcr,  negotiations  went  on.  During 
the  whole  time  it  was  natural  for  the  Em- 
.peror  of  Russia  to  believe — and  no  man 
doubts  that  ho  acted  under  that  belief — 
that  this  country  and  this  Government 
would  not  go  to  war,  and  would  not  act 
with  the  French  Government  iu  a  cordial 
manner,  and  would  not  take  active  mea- 
sures to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Porte, 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  fighting  for 
the  object  which  you  had  in  view.  Tlie 
consequence  was,  timt  the  war  went  on  on 
a  very  extensive  scale.  And  then  we  were 
obliged  to  send  fleets — not  into  the  Bos- 
phorus,  to  protect  the  Turkish  territory 
and  Turkish  property — but  we  sent  our 
forces  to  Constantinople,  there  to  remain; 
and  the  result  of  this  feeble  step  was  the 
massacre  of  Sinope,  which  is  an  eternal  dis- 
grace to  this  country.  I  cannot,  in  my  con- 
science, help  saying  that  grave  responsibil- 
ity for  the  blood  that  was  there  shed  rests 
upon  the  Ministers  of  this  country.  I  want 
to  know  what  your  fleet  went  to  the  Darda- 
nelles for  ?  Why  are  they  sent  into  the  Black 
Sea  now  ?  They  have  gone  into  the  Black 
Sea  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  for  which 
they  were  originally  sent  out,  as  we  are 
told,  to  protect  Turkish  property  and  the 
Turkish  empire.  I  want  to  kow  what  has 
occurred  since  the  massacre  at  Sinope  to 
justify  your  sending  your  fleet  into  the 
Black  Sea.  if  you  were  not  justified  in 
doing  so  before  ?  I  say  you  have  no  jus- 
tification. Tou  may  regard,  and  justly 
regard,  with  abhorrence  that  massacre, 
as  i^  is  called,  of  that  unfortunate  town 
and  of  those  ships,  totally  contrary  to 
our  notions  of  civilised  warfare,  and  the 
practice  of  all  civilised  nations  at  war  when 
a  superior  force  meets  an  inferior  one — 
but  so  far  as  the  attack  on  the  Turkish 
ships  goes,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
perfectly  justified.  He  was  in  a  declared 
state  of  war  with  Turkey;  he  found  the 
Turkish  ships  conveying  the  munitions  of 
war  and  troops  to  Asia-- 1  luwe  no  doubt 
they  were,  or  had  been  employed,  \n  con- 
veying troops  and  the  munitions  of  war  to 
Batoum — and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
08  much  right  to  attack  them  as  he  would 
have  had  to  attack  Turkish  troops.  I  ask 
if  you  sent  ships  up  to  Constantinople  to 
protect  the  Turkish  territory  and  Turkish 
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property,  why  did  you  not  protect  these 
ships  ?     It  is  no  answer  to  tell  me  you  ad- 
vised these  ships  not  to  go  to  sea.     If  a 
people  go  to  war,  and  you,   proclaioQin^ 
yourself  their  allies,   refuse   to  be    their 
auxiliaries  in  the  hour  of  danger,  it  is  a 
disgrace   and  a  discredit  to   your    arms 
and  your  policy.      It  may  be  said   that 
the  French   Government   was    equally  to 
be  blamed  for  that  disaster;  but  it  is  aa 
old  proverb,   that    "  two   blacks   do    not 
make  one  white,"   and  I  may  add,  that 
it  is  notorious  that  the  vigour  and  energj 
with  which  the  French  Government  wished 
to  act,  for  a  long  time  was  checked  and 
damped  by  the  English  Government.  That 
I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  iu  saying. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  be  told  that  they  made 
no  official  proposition  that  was  ever   re- 
jected.    Of  course   no  diplomatist  would 
advance  a  proposition  when  it  was  known 
to  be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  ally 
with  whom  he  desired  to  act.     But  it  is 
said  that  there  is  now  unanimity  in  the  feek 
ings  of  the  European  Powers  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  suppose  I  shall  be  told  that  we 
have  Austria  and  Prussia  with  us.    Now,  I 
doubt  that  to  be  the  case.     I  8%y,  if  there 
there  can  be  a  case  that  can  justify  your  en- 
tertaining a  conviction  upon  an  hypothesis, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  thaWAustrii^joined  us 
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would  have  i^pi  Ji^owg^o,  But  if  I  am 
told  that  Au^telTs^d  Prussia  have  joined 
us — principally  Austria,  for  that  is  the 
Power  insisted  upon — I  ask  what  is  the 
contingent  that  Austria  has  engaged  to 
furnish  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  was 
upon  the  adviee  or  even  with  approval  of 
Austria  that  our  ships  have  gone  into  the 
Black  Sea  ?  If  it  be  not  so,  let  me  not 
be  told  that  Austria  has  joined  us.  It  is 
no  proof  that  Austria  is  in  favour  of  the 
course  of  policy  adopted  by  the  French 
and  English  Governments  that  she  has 
expressed  a  determination  to  uphold  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Why,  Russia  says  she  has  great 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  But  that  is  a  general  kind  of 
as.«urance  on  which  it  will  not  do  for  this 
country  to  rely.  But  if  Austria  has  join^ 
ed,  is  that  owing  to  the  course  and  con-* 
duct  of  the  British  Government  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  language  most  clear  and 
distinct,  language  the  most  courteous,  but 
at  the  same  time  of  the  firmest  character, 
has  been  held  by  the  French  Government 
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to  Anstria  on  the  question  of  how  much 
"  neutrality'*  she  would  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise.    From  the  first  moment  this  con- 
flict appeared  inevitable,  erery  one  foresaw 
that  Austria  must,  more  or  less,  join  Eng- 
land and  France  in  this  matter,  or  that 
the  empire  of  Austria  would  in  six  months 
cease  to  exist.     No  man  can  look  to  the 
condition  of    the  south  of    Germany,  to 
Italy,  and  to  Hungary,  and  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  her  existence  would  be  worth 
anything  at  the  end  of  six  months  if  she 
joined  Russia  in  such  a  war.    At  the  same 
time,  no  man  can  doubt  that  it  was  by 
energy,   by  speaking  out  boldly,  and  by 
showing  deterroinatiun,  that  the  alliance 
of  Austria  has  been   gained   by  France, 
not  by  England,  so  far  as  it  can  bo  said 
to  have  been  gained,  and   not   by  hesi- 
tating language,  by  talking  very  big   of 
our  determination,  and  not  showing  that 
we   are  prepared   to   enforce  it,  and   by 
making   propositions   which   nobody   sup- 
poses would   be   satisfactory.     It  was  by 
prompt  and  energetic  language,  by  letting 
it  be  known  that  that  language  would  be 
followed  up,  that  Austria  has  been  induced 
to  join  us  to  the  extent  she  has  joined  us. 
•—but  very  wisely  she  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  same  manner  as  France,  because  I  be- 
lieve we  cannot  count  on  her  for  any  great 
military  support.     Well,    setting  Austria 
out  of  the  question,  what  is  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  present  moment  ?  We  have 
sent  a  proposition  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  renewal  of  a  Conference.  After  all  that 
has  passed,  I  believe  a  favourable  reply  is 
not  likely  to  be  received;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  will  say  that,  if  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  does  not  send  a  favourable  reply, 
he  totally  misunderstands  his  own  interest, 
because  by  our  present  proposal  we  give 
him  up  at  onco  all  he  professed  to  aim  at. 
The  Emperor  said,  '*  I  only  want  to  stand 
upon   the  old   treaties — I   anly  want  the 
proper  recognition  of  my  rights  of  protec- 
torate;** and  according  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed,   he    will   go    into   that   conference 
totally  unpledged    to    anything   different 
from  what  Prince   Menchikoff  demanded 
five  months  ago.     But  see  what  an  advan- 
tage you  have  giveu  him  if  he  refuses,  and 
you  force  him  into  war.     God  forbid  this 
country  should  ever  go  into  war  without 
objects  so  great  as  to  make  it,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament, 
necessary  that  we  should  adopt  that  fear- 
ful alternative  !     What  are  our  objects  if 
we  go  to  war  now  ?    We  are,  according  to 
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your  last  propositions,  to  go  to  war  for  the 
renewal  and  reimposition  upon  Turkey  of 
those  treaties  which  have  led  to  constant 
contentions,  and  have  now  led  to  this  very 
war,  and  which,  if  renewed  as  they  were 
before,  will  be  sure  to  generate  another 
contest  in  a  short  time,  whenever  Russia 
finds  herself  in  a  position  to  commence 
one.  You  proclaim  that  to  be  your  object. 
If  that  be  your  object,  and  you  are  to  do 
that,  you  had  better  at  ouce  have  taken  an 
entirely  different  course.  It  was  open  to 
this  country  to  have  said,  "  We  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  matters,  which 
do  not  concern  us,  and  we  will  not  go  to 
war  to  assist  you;  and  if  you,  Turkey,  get 
into  war,  upon  your  own  shoulders  let  the 
consequences  rest.*'  A  number  of  persons 
have  entertained  that  opinion.  Now,  I 
entertain  a  contrary  opinion.  I  think  that 
course  would  have  been  attended  with  im- 
mediate ease,  and  would  have  avoided  con- 
siderable present  difiiculties.  But  I  believe 
that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  would 
have  led  to  a  general  European  war,  into 
which  we  should  soon  have  been  forced, 
and  into  which  we  should  have  had  to 
enter,  with  crippled  means  and  crippled 
allies,  and  erery  other  possible  disadvan- 
tage. I  believe  that  if  war  bad  been  de- 
layed until  after  the  Emperor  had  once 
been  permitted  to  sot  his  grasp  upon  the 
Turkish  Government,  that  delay  might 
have  led  to  the  loss  of  our  Indian  empire. 
I  believe  that  might  have  been  the  result  of 
such  a  course  of  proceeding.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  right  policy  to  adopt, 
was  the  policy  of  interference  to  bo  car- 
ried on  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1841. 
But  I  say,  if  Russia  is  mad  enough  to 
force  us  into  this  war,  of  which  no  man 
can  doubt  the  result,  and  of  which  I  am 
afraid  no  man  can  calculate  the  expense 
and  the  consequences — I  say  if  Russia  is 
mad  enough  to  force  us  into  this  war,  we 
must  not  enter  into  it  for  the  renewal  of 
these  treaties;  it  must  be  for  the  abolition 
of  those  treaties,  and  for  a  final  settlement 
of  the  whole  question.  When  our  Govern- 
ment was  so  indignant  at  the  supposition 
that  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities 
was  not  a  sine  qud  non^  why  has  Russia 
been  permitted  to  hold  these  territories  for 
six  months  ? — why  has  she  been  permitted 
to  confiscate  the  revenues  of  the  Sultan, 
to  press  his  subjects  into  her  service,  to 
maltreat  the  boyards,  and  to  exercise  every 
act  of  oppression,  while  we,  at  the  same 
time,  call  ourselves  allies  of  the  Turks  ?  Is 
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not  RasMft  to  be  called  to  account  fur  tbe 
whole  of  these  proceedings  ?  The  sanction 
of  such  things  is  a  disgrace  to  ivhich  I 
trust  England  never  will  be  subjected.  I 
haye  an  abhorrence  of  war,  but  I  should 
be  Borrj  to  move  an  Amendment  to  this 
Address;  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  in 
the  country  to  support  the  Government, 
and  to  bring  them  out  of  the  scrape  into 
which  they  have  got;  but  I  could  not,  as 
an  honest  man,  withhold  the  expression  of 
my  opinion;  thinking,  as  I  do,  that  it  was 
our  own  want  of  energy  and  decision  which 
has  deceived  the  Emperor  of  Russia — of 
whose  deceit  we  hear  ^o  much — and  has, 
as  it  were,  decoyed  him  into  the  war  in 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  we 
are  about  to  bo  involved. 

The  Earl  of  CLARBN  DON :  My  Lorda, 
I  think  that  my  noble  Friend  the  noble 
Harqness  who  has  just  sat  down  might  per- 
haps have  acted  more  fairly  towards  the 
Government,  though  perhaps  not  as  con- 
veniently to  himsoIC  if  he  had  waited  for 
tbe  prodnction  of  those  papers  which  Her 
Majesty  has  assured  the  House  there  shall 
be  no  delay  in  laying  before  your  Lordships, 
and  which  before  your  Lordships  separate 
this  evening,  it  is  my  intention  to  place  on 

Jour  table.  I  repeat  I  think  my  noble 
'riend  would  have  acted  more  fairly  to  us 
if  he  had  waited  for  this  information;  but 
this  is  only  another  proof  of  that  of  which 
I  have  seen  so  many  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  months — I  mean  the  inconvenience 
which  has  arisen  from  our  not  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  laying;  more  perfect  in- 
formation on  this  subject  before  the  country. 
Nobody  can  more  have  regretted  than  my- 
self that  such  information  should  not  have 
been  produced;  nobody  can  be  more  aware 
than  myself  that  many  misrepresentations 
might  have  been  prevented,  or  certainly 
corrected,  by  the  production  of  greater  in- 
formation; but  we  thought  it  right  not  to 
depart  from  the  established  practice  of  this 
country.  The  Government  is  amenable  to 
Parliament  alone  for  its  conduct;  to  Par- 
liament alone  could  it  give  full  and  com- 
plete information;  and  we  therefore  thought 
It  riffht  to  abstain  from  following  the  ex* 
ample  which  has  been  held  out  to  us  for 
our  imitation — the  example  of  other  coun- 
tries who  have  no  Parliament  to  account  to. 
We  thought  it  better  to  abstain  from  pro- 
ducing from  time  to  time  the  information 
in  our  possession,  and  which  I  am  now 
about  to  lay  upon  the  table,  although  it 
might  have  satisfied  the  public  anxiety. 
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and,  to  a  certa?n  degree,  been  just  to  our- 
selves.    It  might,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  disadvantageous  to  the 
cause  of  peace ;  and,  although  I  fear    I 
may  by  the  confession  stand  still  lower  in 
my  noble  Friend's  estimation  than  I  now 
appear  to  do,  I  am  not  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  has  been  the  great  object  to  which 
our  labours  have  been  directed.    My  noble 
Friend  seems  to  think  that  we  have  shown 
an  abject  determination  to  avoid  war.    My 
Lords,  we  have  done  no  such  thing,  but 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  stop  short  of  no 
sacrifices  except  that  of  national  honour, 
and  of  not  fulfilling  our  engagements,  to 
maintain  peace.      We  felt  it  a  duty  wc 
owed  to  humanity,  we  felt  it  a  duty  wo 
owed  as  professors  of  Christianity,  wc  felt 
it  a  duty  to  those  numberless  social,  poli- 
tical, and  commercial  interests  that  have 
grown  up,  and  have  been  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  world  during  a  peace  of  unex- 
empled  duration;  we  have  felt  it  as  a  duty 
to  other  countries  who,  like  ourselves,  turn« 
ing  to  account  the  blessings  of  peace,  have 
perhaps  more  than  ourselves  to  dread  from 
the  dangers  of  war.      For,  my  Lords,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  this  peace, 
which  is  of  unexampled  duration,  be  once 
broken,  it  thay  be  followed  by  a  war  alike 
without  a  parallel,  and  as  unexampled  as 
itself  in  modern  history.    Besides  the  tear* 
ing  asunder  of  those  bonds  of  reciprocal  in- 
terests which  now  bind  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  one  family,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions which  convulsed  Europe  in  1848  are 
still  cherished  by  millions,  that  they  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  intensity  by  their  forci* 
bio  repression  in  that  year  of  struggle,  and 
that  they  are  ready  now  to  explode  again 
if  the  opportunity  be  given  them.     A  war 
now,  my  Lords,  would  be  no  ordinary  war, 
and  attended  by  no  ordinary  consequences. 
Europe,  in  such  a  war,  would  be  the  battle- 
field, not  alone  of  contending  armies,  but  of 
contending  opinions,  and  we,  to  whom  such 
mighty  interests  are  intrusted,  have  felt  that 
we  should  have  shown  ourselves  utterly  un- 
mindful of  the  claims  both  of  humauity  and 
of  religion,  and  of  all  those  mighty  inter- 
ests involved  in  social  order,  while,  in  the 
event  of  war,  we  should  have  disqualified 
ourselves  from  the  support  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  people  of  this  country,  if 
we  could  not  have  shown  that  we  had  both 
exerted  and  exhausted  every  effort  to  main- 
tain peace — the  blessings  of  which  we  may 
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perhaps  learn  to  estimate  still  more  higblj 
after  the  calamity  which  threatened  its 
maintcoanco  has  passed  away.  If,  how- 
ever, mj  Lords,  wo  are  not  destined  to  he 
spared  this  calamity — if  it  is  appointed  for 
us  that  we  are  to  omhark  in  war,  I  mnst 
say  that  never  was  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world  more  wantonly  disturbed  tlian  it  will 
have  been  bjr  the  provocation  of  that  ne- 
cessity :  -—  never,  also,  I  must  say,  was 
there  a  moment  when  it  was  more  the  duty 
of  England  and  of  France  to  stand  forth 
firmly  to  op])ose  aggression  and  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
My  Lords,  my  noble  Friend  has  said  that 
we  have  placed  a  most  undue  confidence  in 
the  assurances  of  Russia  upon  this  ques- 
tion. I  admit  that  we  did  place  confidence 
in  those  assurances,  because  they  were  not 
only  more  than  we  asked,  but  were  more- 
orcr  all  that  we  could  desiro.  My  noble 
Friend  says  that  whenever  he  got — though 
indeed  he  tells  us  ho  seldom  got — an  an- 
swer from  Russia,  it  was  always  of  a  direot 
character,  and  always  one  upon  which  he 
could  rely.  Such  answers  we  received  from 
Russia — direct  answers — answers  on  which 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  relied.  Were 
we  to  receive  them  with  suspicion  ?  I 
would  beg  to  observe,  that,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a  policy  of  suspicion  is  neither  as 
a  S3'stem  a  wise  one,  nor  was  it  expedient 
in  the  present  instance.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  there  was  no  ground  for  suspicion. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  certainly, 
during  a  long  reign,  ofi^ered  abundant 
proofs  that  he  desired  the  peace  of  Europe. 
I  am  not  inquiring  now  by  what  means  he 
obtained  it,  and  for  what  purposes  desired 
it;  but  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  was 
eminently  calculated  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Over  and  over  again  ho  has 
affirmed  that  the  Ottoman  empire  was  a 
European  necessity,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  it  was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  European  policy; — and,  certainly,  if  the 
Emperor  had  made  up  his  mind  to  over-, 
throw  the  Ottoman  empire  and  to  aggran- 
dise Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would 
have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
he  had  in  1848  —  a  period  which  would 
have  been  more  suited  to  his  designs,  and 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  see  their 
attainment.  The  Emperor's  pnst,  there- 
for e,ofi^ered  some  guarantee  for  tho  future, 
and  gave  an  additional  value  to  those  as- 
surances, which,  during  the  two  first 
months  that  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 


the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  I  can  assure 
your  Lordships  were  frequent,  solemn,  and 
complete.  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  to  have 
taken  any  precautionary  measures  against 
assurances  so  given,  would  have  partaken 
of  the  character  of  a  premeditated  insult, 
or  a  measure  of  wanton  provocation  to  the 
very  conduct  which  it  was  sought  to  pre- 
vent. I  can  assure  your  Lordships,  more- 
over, that,  whatever  my  noble  Friend  may 
think,  up  to  the  end  of  April  last  we  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  there 
existed  any  other  cause  of  difference  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte  except  that 
connected  with  the  Holy  Places — a  ques- 
tion which  closely  concerned  France,  and 
in  which  the  Porte,  by  endeavouring  to 
please  both  Powers,  had  given  some  cause 
of  complaint  to  both.  The  matter  only 
indirectly  affecting  England,  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  directed 
to  offer  his  good  offices,  in  order  to  settle 
the  existing  difficulty.  Those  good  offices 
were  accepted;  they  were  successful,  and 
a  settlement  of  the  matter  was  made,  ap- 
parently to  the  satisfaction  of  every  Power. 
It  was  only  after  that  settlement  that  we, 
for  the  first  time,  became  aware  that  other 
and  ulterior  objects  had  been  insisted  on 
by  Prince  MenchikofF.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  during*  tho  time  of  his  negotiation  ru- 
mours of  various  kinds  reached  us  of  trea- 
ties which,  as  it  was  said,  had  been  pro- 
posed under  menace,  that  large  Russian 
armaments  were  preparing  —  that  more 
than  one  large  army  was  on  the  march 
towards  tho  south,  and  that  Russia  was 
determined  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 
patriarch.  But  any  persons  who  are  aware 
of  the  great  secrecy  which  is  observed  in 
Russia  with  regard  to  public  affairs,  and  of 
the  still  greater  exaggerations  of  the  ru- 
mours which  from  time  to  time  obtain  cur* 
rcncy  in  Constantinople  respecting  them, 
must  be  aware  also  of  the  caution  with 
which  all  such  rumours  should  be  received. 
The  fact,  indeed,  of  the  small. force  that 
has  ever  yet  been  in  the  Principalities 
against  Omar  Pasha,  and  of  tho  great 
length  of  time  which  has  been  occupied  in 
bringing  up  reinforcements,  proves  how 
great  must  have  been  the  exaggeration  of 
those  reports,  that  even  in  the  month  of 
May  last  these  mighty  armies  were  collec* 
ted  on  the  frontier.  But,  my  Lords,  inde* 
pendcntly  of  that  consideration,  whether 
these  rumours  were  true  or  untrue,  well 
founded  or  ill  founded,  the  Government  did 
not  take  upon  itself  to  decide.     As  soon 
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as  they  readied  us,  they  were  all  made 
known  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  we 
asked  for  a  categorical  answer.  We  re- 
ceived a  plain  and  distinct  one,  an  answer 
such  as  those  on  which  my  noble  Friend 
has  told  your  Lordships  he  was  happy  to 
rely.  We  met  with  a  most  unqualified 
denial  of  all  the  rumours  and  reports.  We 
M'ere  again  assured  that  tho  mission  of 
Prince  Menchikoff  had  reference  to  nothing 
but  the  Holy  Places,  and  that  great  lati- 
tude had  been  given  to  him  in  his  instruc- 
tions for  settling  that  question,  amounting 
in  fact  to  this — that  he  might  settle  it  in 
any  way  he  thought  most  proper — but  that 
It  was  all  he  had  to  settle.  I  must  say 
thai  subsequent  circumstances  proved  to  a 
great  extent  the  correctness  of  that  answer; 
because,  although  Prince  Menchikoff,  as 
the  head  of  the  great  orthodox  Russian 
party — and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he 
was  so  considered  in  his  own  country — had 
gone  further  in  his  demands  than  the  re- 
quirements of  his  mission  justified,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  extract  undue  conces- 
sions from  the  fears  or  the  weakness  of 
the  Porte,  yet  most  of  his  earlier  demands 
he  abandoned.  Thus,  he  abandoned 
his  proposals  for  a  separate  treaty  upon 
the  representations  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
'Redcliffe.  He  abandoned,  after  that,  the 
ultimatum  he  had  handed  in,  and,  at  last, 
consented  to  accept  a  note,  in  which  his 
terms  were  greatly  reduced,  but  which  yet 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  Porte.  When, 
however,  Prince  Menchikoff  quitted  Con- 
stantinople, he  quitted  it  under  circumstan- 
ces menacing  to  the  peace  of  Turkey  and  the 
interests  of  Europe,  and  it  was  impossiblefor 
vs  to  tell  whether  some  of  those  armies  which 
we  heard  were  collected  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey  might  not  have  crossed  those  fron- 
tiers and  marched  upon  Constantinople.  We 
heard  of  the  news  of  Prince  Menchikoff 's 
departure  by  the  telegraph  ;  we  waited  not 
for  more  official  details,  but  immediately 
ordered  the  fleet  to  proceed  from  Malta 
to  Besika  Bay,  where  it  was  joined  by  the 
French  fleet.  Your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  Count  Ncsselrode,  after  Prince  Men- 
chikoff had  withdrawn,  sent  back  to  Con- 
stantinople terms,  for  the  acceptance  of 
which  only  eight  days  were  allowed,  under 
a  threat  that  otherwise  the  Principalities 
should  be  occupied.  As  your  Lordships 
are  aware,  the  Sultan  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  which  had  thus  been  ren- 
dered more  degrading  than  it  was  before, 
and  thereupon  Count  Nesselrode's  threat 
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was  carried   into  execution.      My   noble 
Friend  seems  to  think  that  if  at  that  time 
the  fleets  had  been  ordered  up  tP  Con- 
stantinople when  the  first  Russian  soldier 
crossed  the  Pruth,  all  that  has  followed,  or 
is  likely  to  follow,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented.    My  Lords,  I  shall  not  endeavour 
to  prove  a  negative,  but   I  shall  simply 
state  the  course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     In  entering  the  Prinetpali- 
ties,  Russia  was  either  sincere  or  insincere 
in  the  pretences  upon  which  she  justified 
that  act — she   was  either  sincere  in   the 
assurances  she  gave  to  the  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope that  the  occupation  of  the  Principalis 
ties  would  be  only  temporary,  that  they 
would  be  held  as  a  material  pledge  for  the 
satisfaction   of  the  demands  made   upon 
Turkey,  and  that  the  evacuation  of  them 
was  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  Emperor 
himself;  or  she  was  insincere  and  had  ul- 
terior objects  in  view,  intending  to  over- 
throw the  Ottoman  empire.    Now,  I  think, 
in  the  first  case,  I  have  assumed  that  it 
was  evidently  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and, 
what  is  more,  in  the  interest  of  the  Sultan, 
to  allow  further  opportunity  for  ascertain- 
ing the  real  issue,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
some  means  of  reconciling  the  difficulty, 
not  distasteful  to  either  party,  and  sufficient 
to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  both. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  demanded  that  the 
status  quo  in  religious  matters  should  be 
enforced,  and  the  Sultan  declared  that  the 
status  quo  in  religious  matters  was  what  he 
intended ;  so  that  all  that  seemed  neces- 
sary was  to  devise  a  form  sufficient  to  carry 
into  effect  the  desires  so  expressed.    It  was 
found  that  Austria  and   Prussia  entirely 
agreed  with  us  as  to  the  act  of  Russia  in 
occupying  the  Principalities.     They  con- 
sidered that  act  unnecessary,  unjust,  fatal 
as  a  precedent  on  the  part  of  a  powerful 
towards  a  weaker  State,  and  dangerous  to 
themselves  as  limital  Powers,  and  menacing 
to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  they  were  most 
ready  to  enter  with  us  into  negotiations  for 
settling  the  question,  if  possible,  by  ami* 
cable  means,  and  they  earnestly  deprecated 
any  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan  until  all  peaceful  means  of  settling 
his  difference  with  Russia  had  been  ex- 
hausted.    Whatever  my  noble  Fnend  may 
think  of  tho  matter,  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships generally  will  be  of  opinion  that  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  at  that  time 
that  the  Four  Powers  should  be  united  in 
the  question ;  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should 
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join  with  England  and  France  in  isolating 
Russia  in  ber  wrong,  and  in  letting  her 
know  that  she  wonld  not  be  able  to  count 
on  that  support  from  Austria  which,  for 
more  than  one  reason,  she  had  been  so 
ready  to  count  upon.  Her  Majesty's  6o- 
vernraent  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that 
the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  consti- 
tuted a  casus  bellit  or  that  it  afforded  the 
Sultan  a  clear  right  to  declare  war,  to  an- 
nounce the  treaty  of  1841  at  an  end,  and 
to  summon  the  ships  of  his  allies  from  Be- 
eika  Bay  to  his  support;  but,  though  view, 
ing  it  as  a  C€tsiu  belli,  yet  considering  also 
the  declaration  with  which  it  was  accoinpa- 
jiied,  we  did  not  advise  him  to  act  upon 
this  right,  on  the  supposition  that  Russia 
might  be  sincere,  and,  that,  consequently, 
a  peaceful  issue  of  the  difference  might 
still  be  effected.  But  let  us  take  the  other 
case,  that  Russia  was  not  sincere,  that  she 
did  intend  to  cross  the  Danube  and  to  march 
on  Constantinople ;  a  declaration  of  war  at 
that  time  would  have  furnished  to  Russia 
the  very  excuse  for  acting  upon  those  in- 
tentions which  she  desired.  It  would  have 
absolved  him  from  his  promise,  and  from 
the  responsibility  of  commencing  hostilities, 
and  would  have  left  him  in  a  position  to 
say — *'  I  have  occupied  the  Principalities 
only  as  I  have  occu^Hed  them  before,  de- 
claring to  you  that  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time ;  that  I  did  not  desire  or  seek  war, 
and  that  1  was  ready  to  take  any  practical 
course  to  effect  a  peaceful  result.  My  as- 
surances have  been  disbelieved,  war  has 
been  declared  against  me,  and  I  now  con- 
sidor  it  inconsistent  with  my  honour  and 
dignity  not  to  accept  the  challenge."  I 
don't  say  that  such  arguments  would  have 
borne  the  test  of  inquiry  nuder  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  do  say  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  exceedingly  undesirable 
that  they  should  bo  put  forward  as  a  ground 
far  greater  activity  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  seeing  that  at  this  moment 
Turkey  was  wholly  unprepared  for  hostili- 
ties. Her  fortresses  were  ungarrisoned, 
she  had  no  supplies  or  stores  collected,  her 
army  was  weak  and  undisciplined,  she 
could  not  have  delayed  the  Russian  troops 
for  a  single  day  on  their  march  upon  Con- 
stantinople. These  seemed  to  us  cogent 
reasons  for  not  advising  the  Sultan  to  de- 
clare war,  when,  by  not  declaring  war,  he 
gained  the  double  advantage  of  leaving 
time  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of 
preparing    for  effectual    warfare,   should 


peace  not  be  established.  Before  theso 
opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  we 
have  since  found  that  the  Ambassadors 
there — who,  being  on  the  spot  were  far 
better  judges  than  we  were  of  the  state  of 
preparation  in  Turkey,  and  of  what  was 
best  for  the  interest  of  the  Sultan — had 
tendered  to  the  Sultan  the  same  advice 
which  we  had  proffered,  which  advice  His 
Highness  had  adopted,  with  the  full  pur- 
pose to  aet  upon  it.  It  would,  my  Lords, 
with  sttch  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution, 
have  been  most  unjustifiable  and  most  im- 
politic to  have  urged  the  Sultan  to  declare 
war  and  to  call  for  our  fleets,  at  a  moment 
when  His  Highness  was,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, altogether  unprepared  with  the 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war  effectually. 
I  trust,  then,  your  Lordships  will  concur 
with  us  in  thinking  that  we  did  well,  under 
all  the  eireumstances,  in  not  advising  the 
Sultan  to  declare  war  at  that  time,  and  to 
take  those  active  noeasures  which  my  noble 
Friend  seems  to  consider  necessary.  I  can 
assure  my  noble  Friend  that  it  was  not 
upon  that  abject  apprehension  of  war  which 
he  attributes  to  us  that  we  acted,  but  upon 
motives  whieh  I  feel  satisfied  any  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  having  so  just  and 
righteous  a  cause  to  rely  upon,  would  have 
adopted,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Go* 
vornment  in  such  a  war  would  be  allowed  to 
want  the  support  of  the  people  of  England 
in  carrying  it  out.  England  has  on  former 
occasions  stood  almost  ak)ne  against  the 
world  in  arms;  nor  do  we  conceive  that, 
because  since  then  she  has  become  still 
richer,  still  more  powerful,  still  more  ener- 
getic than  ever,  she  is  therefore  the  less 
able,  were  it  necessary,  to  occupy  the  proud 
position  which  she  held  heretofore.  Much 
less  have  the  Ministers  of  the  British  Crown 
reason  to  entertain  abject  apprehension  of 
war  now  that  England  is  in  cordial  union 
with  her  great  neighbour,  acting  with  her 
in  perfect  accord  of  spirit,  of  intention,  and 
purpose  to  arrive  at  the  same  object  by  tho 
same  counsels  and  the  same  means.  Your 
Lordships  will  not  think  it  ont  of  place  or 
time  if  I  here  express  my  perfect  and  un« 
equivocal  testimony  to  the  straiglitforward, 
manly,  entirely  honourable  conduct  of  the 
French  Government  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  transactions.  And»  let  me  add, 
that  honest  policy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  been  most  faithfully  represented 
here  by  the  French  Ambassador  at  t)ur 
Court.     The  two  Governments  have  been 
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in  daily — I  might  almost  say,  in  liourlj— 
intercourse;  have  formed,  as  it  were,  one 
Cabinet;  and  I  can  assure  your  Lordships 
that  there  have  never  been  more  differences 
between  these  two  Governments,  so  united, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  some  Cabinets  of 
our  own — differences  that  must  ever  exist 
amon<2f  men  who  moat  respect  each  other, 
and  which  have  only  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  harmony  more  complete.  I  will  fur- 
ther add,  that  the  union  between  the  two 
Governments  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
Eastern  question.  The  happy  accord  and 
good  understanding  between  France  and 
Englanii  hare  been  extended  beyond  Eastern 
policy  to  the  policy  affecting  ail  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  say  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  two  hemispheres 
with  regard  to  which  the  policy  of  the  two 
countries,  however  heretofore  antagonistic, 
is  not  now  in  entire  harmony.  Thus,  then, 
my  Lords,  at  least  one  great  good  will  have 
been  secured  by  these  transactions — that 
two  great,  and  hitherto  rival  nations  have 
learnt  to  know  and  to  appreciate  each  other 
better,  to  reject  the  fallacy  that  they  are 
each  other's  natural  enemy,  and  to  be  ready 
to  act  heartily  together  in  any  just  nnd 
righteous  cause  to  which  their  common 
Bympathies  attract  them. 

There  was  another  point  on  which  the 
Doblo  Marquess  dwelt  on  which  I  will  say 
a  few  words.  I  will  not  waste  your  Lord- 
ships' time  by  entering  into  details,  until 
the  papers  are  on  your  table;  but  I  will 
advert  shortly  to  the  Vienna  Note,  upon 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  spoken  more 

{particularly.  When  Prince  Mcnchikoff 
eft  Constantinople,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment  wrote  to  its  Internuncio  at  the  Porte 
suggesting  that  a  counter-note  might  per- 
haps be  framed  out  of  the  note  which  Prince 
Menchikoff  had  addressed  to  the  Porte, 
and  that  which  Reshid  Pasha  had  writ- 
ten in  answer.  The  Austrian  Government 
conceived  that  such  a  counter- note  might 
bo  drawn  up,  acceptable  to  Russia,  and  yet 
saving  the  honour  of  Turkey,  and  intimated 
that  if  such  a  note  were  prepared  it  would 
use  its  best  efforts  to  give  it  effect.  At 
the  same  time  the  French  Government  had 
prepared  a  note  on  the  same  basis,  which 
its  Minister  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  We  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a  note  likely  to  be  acceptable; 
but  as  the  French  Government  had  a  mani- 
fest desire  to  send  it,  by  way  of  peace-offer- 
ing, both  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna, 
we  offered  no  opposition  to  that  course, 
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and  it  was  duly  forwarded.     Tho  Russian 
Government  gave  no  answer  to  the  note, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Austrian  mediation 
already  existed.     At  Vienna  the  note  was 
adopted  with  some  trifling  changes;  and, 
after  communication  with  the  Govemmenta 
of  England  and  France,  was,  as  modified, 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Porte.     At 
St.  Petersburg  it  was  said  to  be  unaatis- 
factory,  but  the  Emperor  nevertheless  pro- 
fessed himself  ready  to  accept  it,  on  tbe 
condition  that  no  alteration  was  made  in  it; 
but  the  Porte  objected  to  accept  it,  unless 
with  some  modifications.      These  modifi- 
cations, as  being  considered  only  tending 
to  render  more  clear  the  bond  fide  inten- 
tions of  the  framers  of  the  note,  were  not 
objected  to  by  the  Conference  at  Vicnnn, 
and  were  transmitted  thence  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  the  recommendation   that  the 
note    so    modified    should    be    accepted. 
As  your  Lordships,  however,  are  aware, 
the  note  was  rejected.     We  did  not,  of 
course,  think  that  the  note  originally  ex- 
posed the  Porte  to  the  dangers  supposed  ; 
but  the  chancres  made  were  made  on  that 
supposition,  and  were  merely  such  as  more 
clearly  defined  the  first  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  note.     I  beg  to  point  out 
that  a  great  misapprehension  exists  with 
respect  to  the  part  of  the  Four  Powers  in 
this  matter.  The  Four  Powers  were  merely 
parties  voluntarily  offering  to  mediate  in 
the  matter  between  the  other  two  parties. 
They  said — *•  Here  is  a  difference  about 
two  notes;  we  will  endeavour  to  frame  n 
note   that   shall    suit  both  parties;"   but 
they  were   not  arbitrators,   they  had   no 
right  to  impose  their  note  on  the  parties; 
they  were  ready  to  receive  ony  objections, 
or  to  adopt  any  modifications  from  either 
party;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is,  that 
they  did  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  modifica- 
tions pronounced  requisite  by  the  Porte; 
but  II er   Mojesty's  Government  did  not 
suppose  the  note  to  be  of  the  dangerous 
character   supposed   by  the    Porte,   until 
Russia    explained    the    use   to   which   it 
might  be  turned;  and  then  Ilcr  Majesty's 
Government  said  no  more  on  behalf  of  it. 
Hostilities,  however,  commenced  between 
Russia  and   the   Porte,   and   it  then,   of 
course,  seemed  impossible  to  hope  to  settle 
the  matter  by  notes.     Still,  the  Conference 
at  Vienna,  after  having  signed  the  Protocol 
— which  I  do  not  myself  consider  by  any 
means  so  unimportant  as  my  noble  Friend 
thinks  it — by  a  collective  note  asked  the 
Porto  on  what  terms  it  would  be  prepared 
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to  negotiate.     When,  however,  that  collec- 
tive note  reochcd  Constantinople,  another 
basis  of  negotiation  had  been  presented  to 
the  Porte  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Four  Powers,  and   these  representatives, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  did 
not,  nnder   those   circumstances,   present 
the  collective  note.     The  note  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  whollj  approved  by  the 
representatives    of    the  Four   Powers  at 
Vienna,  who  were  unanimonaly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  such  as  Russia  ought  to  ac- 
cept, and  in  their  Protocol   these  repre- 
sentatives declared  that,  if  Russia  should 
not  accept  it,  Russia  alone  would  be  the 
cause  of  war,  and  alone  responsible  for  its 
consequences.     That  is  the  present  state 
of  the  matter  as  regards  negotiation.     No 
answer  has  been  received  fruni  St.  Peters- 
burg.    I  may  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
my  noble  Friend  that  the  note  is  not  very 
likely  to  bo  adopted  there;  but,  as  yet,  no 
answer  at  all  has  been  received. 

My  Lords,  the  negotiations  1  have 
referred  to  were  still  pending  when  that 
fearful  disaster  at  Sinope  happened,  by 
which  the  Turkish  fleet  (not  employed, 
let  me  say,  so  far  as  1  know,  in  the 
way  stated  by  my  noble  Friend  and  in 
the  Russian  papers  —  in  carrying  troops 
to  Batoun,  and  stores  to  the  Circas- 
sians— but  lying  peacefully  in  the  har- 
bour, and,  for  some  days  previously, 
expected  back  at  Constantinople)  was  de- 
stroyed in  so  horrible  and  barbarous  a 
manner  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope.  Upon 
that  occurrence,  my  Lords,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  concurrence  with 
the  French  Government,  determined  at 
once  to  extend  that  protection  which  had 
been  three  months  before  granted  to  the 
Ottoman  territory  to  the  Ottoman  flag, 
and  they  gave  notice  of  this  intention  to 
the  Russian  Government,  and  to  the  Rus- 
sian  admiral  at  Sebastopol.  Such  is  the 
present  state  of  our  communications  on 
this  important  question.  1  shall  refrain 
on  the  present  occasion  from  going  into 
details,  having  confined  myself  to  the  en- 
deavour to  meet  some  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  the  Government 
by  my  noble  Friend,  leaving  it  to  your 
Lordships  and  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament to  say,  when  the  papers  are  before 
you,  whether  in  our  hands  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country  has  been  compro- 
mised. We  may  then  even  possibly  be 
charged  with  having  laboured  too  long,  too 
far,  and  too  hard  in  the  cause  of  peace;  but 


such  will  not,  1  think,  be  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  House.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  think  that  in  the  event  of  war  we 
shall  be  able,  with  all  the  greater  force, 
to  appeal  to  those  pacific  efforts,  when, 
if  we  must,  we  call  for  the  hearty  and 
energetic  assistance  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  aid  of  a  just  and  righteous 
cause 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  :   My 
Lords,  your  Lordships  will  easily  imagine 
that  I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  Address 
which  has  been  so   ably   and  gracefully 
moved  in  this  House  by  a  new  and  young 
Member;  but  I  think  it  desirable,  as  well, 
to  notice  parts  of  the  Speech  which  Minis- 
ters have  advised  their  Sovereign  to  make 
from  the  Throne,  as  also  to  make  some  ob  - 
servations  on  events  which  preceded  this 
Speech,  and  on  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat 
down.     The  first  paragraph  of  the  Speech 
goes  at  onco  to  a  most  important  and  inte- 
resting  subject,  the  state  in  whiph  this 
coiintry  is  placed  in  reference  to  Russia, 
and  takes  away  from  us  any  hope — if,  in- 
deed, any  could  have  been  felt — that  this 
unfortunate  afiair  could  end  in  any  peace- 
ful manner.     In  the  next  paragraph  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  Ministers  who  approved  it 
have  made  two  omissions  which  may  be  of 
great  consequence.     In  the  first  place,  I 
must   say  that  "^t  appears   to   me  most 
remarkable    that    in    this    paragraph   no 
mention  should  be  made  of  two  out  of 
the  three  countries  which  are  in  alliance 
with  us  in  this  most  important  question. 
If  I  understand  this  paragraph,  Austria 
and  Prussia  are  in  no  way  alluded  to,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  complimen- 
tary to  exclude  their  names,  if  they  are,  as 
we  have  jnst  been  told  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  cordially  eo-operating  with  us 
in  this  matter.     Another  omission  which  I 
notice  is  the  real  purpose  for  which  the 
Parliament  are  called  upon  for  an  increase 
of  our  armaments — namely,  to  support  the 
independence  of  Turkey;  whereas  the  only 
object  assigned  in  the  Speech  is  the  sup- 
port of  Her  Majesty's  representations,  and 
the  view  of  more  effectually  contributing 
to  the  restoration  of  peace.     Neither  is  it 
enough  to   speak  now  of  endeavours   to 
preserve  and  to  restore  peace,  if  you  wish 
people  to  believe  you  in  earnest  in  your 
defence  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
Turkey.     As  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  promised  to  lay  the  papers  before  the 
House,  it  would  be  unfair  to  anticipate 
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theni;  but  I  tliink  that  without  their  as- 
Bistance  I  can  discover  some  inaccuracies 
in  the  course  of  events  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  described.     But  I  shall  not  deal 
i^ith  these  inaccuracies  to-night,  because 
there  must  be  another  and  a  searching  de- 
bate  upon    this   question   withiji    a   very 
short  time.     But,  my   Lords,  this  I  will 
say,   that  although   I  will  not  enter  now 
upon  details,  because  I  am  not  armed  with 
papers  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  accu- 
racy, I  think  I  hare  a  right  to  reproach 
Her  Majesty's  Goremment  with  their  con- 
duct towards  this  House,  and  to  the  Par- 
liament  generally,    since   the   commence- 
ment of  these  disputes  in  the  East.     The 
last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  Lordships  upon  this  question  was  ou 
the  12th  of  August,  a  week  before  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament.     1  had  then  to 
address  a  House  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  your  Lordships  only,  and  if  I  now  repeat 
some  of  the   statements — ^and  they  shall 
be  few — which  I  made  then,  I   must  ask 
pardon  of  those  who  heard  them,  my  ex- 
cuse being  that  there  were  so  few  Peers 
present  upon-  that  occasion,  while  we  have 
80  full  a  House  to-night;  and  that  every 
day  which  has  since  elapsed,  has  given  to 
the  matter  of  those  statements  additional 
importance.     My  Lords,  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed your  Lordships  upon  this  question, 
I   moved  for  a  return  of  all  the  papers 
relating  to  it.     What  was  the  answer  which 
was   given   me   on   that   occasion  ?     The 
answer  which  I  got  from   the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
was,  that  in  a  very  few  days,  whatever 
course  events   might  take,  he  would  lay 
the  papers  on  your  Lordships*  table.    That 
was  the  first  promise  which  I  got  from  the 
noble  Lord — if  I  remember  rightly,  on  the 
18th  of  July.     On  the  12th  of  August,  as 
the  papers  had  not  been  produced,  I  made 
another  Motion  on  the  subject,  but  1  con- 
fined myself  on  that  occasion  to  asking  for 
a  single  paper-^a  paper  which  I  considered 
exceedingly   important,   as   aflecting    the 
views  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  ex- 
hibiting the   real   animus  of   the  British 
Government — the  answer  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  Count  Nessclrode's  second 
manifesto.     The  French  Government  had 
answered  that  manifesto  ably  and  firmly, 
and  I  thought  there  would  be  no  impro- 

Sriety,  no  imprudence,  on  the  part  of  Her 
lajesty's  Government,  not  only  in  laying 
their  reply  before  Parliament,  but  in  lay- 
ing it  before  Parliament  without  loss  of 
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time,  and  previously  to  tlie  other  papers 
relating  to  the  same  subject.     That  reply 
could  not  bo  called  a  diplomatic  paper,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  correspondence; 
it  was  an  answer  to  a  defiance  made  in  the 
face  of  Europe   by  the   Minister  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia — a  defiance  to  Eng- 
land— a  defiance  which  all  who  could  read 
might  read;  and  I  considered  it  due  to  the 
honour  and  character  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that   their  reply   should    be 
equally  firm,    and    that    equal    publicity 
should   be   given   to  it.     But  the   noble 
Earl  opposite,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  refused  to  lay  that  paper 
on  tbo  table  upon  the  plea  that  its  produc- 
tion might  endanger  the  solution  of  the 
question;  and  in   deference   to  ihe  noble 
Lord's   statenicnt,   and   upon  the  under- 
standing  that  it  would  be  dangerous*   I 
yielded    to   that   plea,    and   withdrew  my 
Motion.     Now,  what  happened  ?     Within 
a  fortnight  after  this  occurrence,  the  very 
paper  I  moved  for  appeared  at  full  length 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  introduced  by  the 
language  and  preamble  which,  by  all  who 
know  that  newspaper,  wero  perfectly  un- 
derstood as  indicating  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
official    announcement.     The   paper   was 
stated  to  be  a  correct  version  of  the  noble 
Earl's  reply  to  Count  Nesselrode's  mani- 
festo— an    incorrect  version   having   been 
given  in  some  other  journal.     My  Lords,  I 
say  that  this  was  not  respectful  to  Parlia- 
ment— it  was  not  respectful  to  the  country; 
and  1  should  almost  like  to  ask — ^so  much 
I  am  astonished  that  the  noble  Earl  should 
refuse  to  produce  that  paper  to  the  House 
— I  should  almost  like  to  ask  why  it  was 
sent  to   the  Times,     1  should   not  have 
thought   such  a  thing  possible  ;    but   ru- 
mours have  been  rifo  that  not  very  long 
ago,   when  an  important  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  resigned  his  office,  the  first  inti- 
mation that  Her  Majesty  had  of  it — and  if 
not   Her  Majesty,  certainly   some  of  his 
Colleagues — was  through  the  columns  of 
the  Times  newspaper,  to  which,  of  course, 
it  most  have  been  communicated  by  some 
very  important  Colleagues  of    the   noble 
Viscount  in  the  Government.    I  do  not  say 
that  these  rumours  are  true,  but  I  do  say 
that  if  this  system  is  to  be  acted  upon— if 
newspapers,  or  a  favoured  newspaper,  is  to 
receive  official  documents  of  so  important 
a  character  that  the   Foreign    Secretary 
declares  it  would  be  dangerous  to  lay  them 
on  your  Lordships'  tabic,  and  is  to  receive 
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theae  documents  before  Parliament,  and 
instead  of  Parliament,  then  I  can  only  saj 
that  we  really  have  four  estates  of  the 
realm;  and  that  of  those  four  the  Queen  is 
not  the  first,  and  your  Lordships  are  not  the 
second.  But,  my  Lords,  I  think  that  in 
another  point  of  view,*  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  erred  in  keeping  the 
country  and  the  Parliament  ignorant  of 
the  course  which  the  negotiations  were 
taking.  I  can  perfectly  understand  that 
there  may  be  occasions  when  it  may  be 
yery  inconvenient  to  be  constantly  placing 
papers  of  this  kind  before  the  House  and 
before  Parliament;  but  I  believe  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  Government  would  have 
gained  by  taking  a  more  open  course,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  more  candid  in  their 
explanations  they  would  have  elicited  from 
Parliament  a  manifestation  of  that  feeling 
which  the  country  of  its  own  accord  has 
since  displayed,  and  that  the  people,  with 
their  natural  sagacity,  seeing  what  the 
objects  of  Russia  were  in  this  dispute, 
would  have  shown  what  their  feelings  were 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  such  a  display 
would  have  assisted  and  armed  the  Go- 
vernment, and  would  have  prevented  the 
Emperor  of  Uussia  from  being  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  this  country,  during 
forty  years  of  pence  and  prosperity,  had 
degenerated  into  a  state  of  indifference  in 
regard  both  to  its  treaties  with  its  allies, 
and  to  its  own  honour  and  character,  and 
would  be  glad  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.  But,  my  Lords,  I  must  say,  follow- 
ing up  this  subject,  that  the  Czar  was  de- 
ceived, and  that  if  he  had  not  been,  ho 
never  would  have  taken  the  dangerous 
steps  which  he  has  adopted.  I  think  he 
was  deceived  from  the  beginning  by 
certain  circumstances  which  took  place 
before  Prince  Menchikoff  was  sent  to 
Constantinople.  It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  Lordships  that  almost  during 
the  whole  time  that  my  noble  Friend  be- 
hind me  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  held  office  as 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  the  news- 
papers which  represented,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  represent,  not  only  what  he  might 
call  the  legitimate  Opposition — the  Whig 
Opposition — but  of  that  smaller  section  of 
politicians  who  have  since  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  the  present  Government — the 
press  of  both  these  parties  were  unre- 
mitting in  their  blame  of  Her  Majesty's 
then  Ministers,  in  regard  to  the  anxiety 
which  they  showed  to  confirm  our  alliance, 
not  only  with  France  and  with  the  French 


people,  but  with  the  new  dynasty  which 
had  been  recently  established  in  that 
country.  I  was  constantly  taunted  with 
being  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  my 
country,  for  the  sake  of  an  alliance  with 
the  French  Emperor.  The  accident  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  some  years 
previously  was  deemed  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  a  charge  against  me  of  a  personal 
predilection  in  his  favour,  and  that  I  wished 
to  see  him,  rather  than  any  other  man,  on 
the  throne  of  France.  I  was  little  moved 
by  these  attacks  at  the  time,  because  I 
felt  that  no  alliance  could  be  of  such 
vital  consequence  to  this  country  and  to 
the  general  peace  of  Europe  as  an  alliance 
with  France,  our  nearest  neighbour,  and 
with  a  man,  who,  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
was  determined  to  maintain  peace  with  all 
other  nations,  and  to  preserve  the  territo- 
rial distribution  of  Europe  as  arranged  by 
the  treaties  of  1814.  Our  policy  has  been 
amply  vindicated  since  that  time,  for  the 
very  newspapers  which  attacked  us  now  go 
to  the  length  of  saying  that  no  other  alli- 
ance is  of  the  same  importance.  But,  my 
Lords,  the  language  of  the  press  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  made  a  very  strong  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  Courts  of  Eu- 
rope with  respect  to  our  alliance  with 
France.  The  eyes  of  every  Court  of  Eu- 
rope were  at  that  time  intently  fixed  upon 
the  new  French  Emperor,  and  upon  the 
bearing  of  this  country  towards  him ;  and 
they  judged  from  the  language  of  the 
mouthpiece — not  the  real  but  the  apparent 
mouthpiece — of  noble  Lords  opposite,  that 
if  our  party  should  go  out  of  office,  and  the 
Opposition  should  come  in,  a  different  line 
of  policy  would  be  pursued.  The  Opposi- 
tion did  come  into  office  very  soon  after- 
wards, and  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  not  consider  that 
the  same  anxiety  did  not  exist  in  the  new 
Cabinet  to  form  an  alliance,  not  only  with 
France,  but  with  the  new  dynasty  of 
France,  which  had  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  preceding  Government  ?  The  eyes  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  of  other  Powers,  were 
fixed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  what  was  the  first  thing  that 
happened  ?  Within  a  month  after  the  new 
Government  accepted  office,  two  of  its 
Members  addressed  their  constituents  in 
two  different  boroughs  of  England,  in  a 
manner  which  both  in  expression  and  in 
spirit  was  deeply  offensive  to  the  French 
people  and  the  French  Emperor.  Those 
speeches  were  afterwards  explained.    How 
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they  were  explained  I  do  ttot  know;  but  we 
were  told  by  my  noble  Friend,  when  he  ad- 
dressed your  Lordships  last  August,  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  good  sense 
and  good  feeh'ng  enough  to  understand  the 
motives  of  those  speeches,  and  not  to  be 
offended  at  them.  I  perfectly  beliere  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  ha«  this  advan- 
tage over  other  Sovereigns,  that,  through 
a  life  of  vicissitudes,  he  has  mixed  with 
society  of  all  grades  and  classes,  and  having 
lived  a  long  time  in  this  country,  he  knows 
Qs  well ;  he  knows  our  peculiarities — I  will 
not  say  our  eccentricities — and  he  knows 
that  speeches  of  this  kind  are  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  place  where 
they  are  delivered.  They  were,  therefore, 
excused  by  him,  and  it  is  not  with  respect 
to  him  that  I  mention  them ;  but  it  is  certain, 
and  I  know  it  for  a  fact,  that  having  been 
uttered  so  soon  after  the  accession  of  a 
Ministry  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  the 
European  Governments  were  fixed,  they 
made  a  strong  impression  npon  those  Go- 
vernments that  some  of  Tier  Majestjr's 
Ministers  at  least  were  in  their  inmost 
minds  averse,  if  not  hostile,  to  any  alliance 
with  the  new  dynasty  of  France.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  believe  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia was  deceived  by  these  two  events  hap- 
pening. 

However  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  may  say  that  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  views  of  the  Russian 
Emperor  until  last  April,  one  at  least  of 
Her  Majesty's  servants,  employed  at  Con- 
stantinople, did  not  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. He  did  suspect  those  views,  and  I 
believe  it  was  more  than  suspicion  that  in- 
duced Colonel  Rose,  our  Charge  d^ Affaires 
at  Constantinople,  to  send  a  message  to  the 
English^  fleet  to  approach  the  shores  of  the 
East,  without  mentioning  any  particular 
spot  to  which  he  wished  it  to  repair,  but 
stating  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that 
the  fleet  should  approach  the  Turkish 
coast.  I  happened  to  be  at  Paris  on  the 
19th  March,  and  I  know  that  the  French 
Government  was  most  anxious  that  Colonel 
Rose*8  request  should  be  complied  with, 
and  were  convinced  that  the  safest  and 
best  course  would  be  to  send  the  French 
fleet  to  the  East.  My  Lords,  at  this  mo- 
ment the  best  possible  opportunity  was 
presented  to  us  of  undeceiving  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  and  of  disabusing  his  mind 
of  any  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  alli- 
ance with  France.     We  had  the  best  op- 
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portunity  that  we  could  wish  for,  of  con- 
vincing him  that  the  two  countries  were 
united  hand  in  hand,  and  upon  the  Eastern 
question  prepared  to  act  cordially  together. 
But  what  did  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  ?  They  showed  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  their  councils. 
The  French  Government  met  the  request 
of  Colonel  Rose  by  sending  the  French 
fleet  further  eastward  than  it  was  before—^ 
the  British  Government  ordered  the  British 
fleet  to  remain  immoveable  at  Malta.  Do 
you  think  that  did  not  confirm  in  the  mind 
of  the  Czar  his  previous  impression  that 
your  alliance  with  France  was  not  hearty  ? 
I  believe  that  it  did  make  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  that  all  the  negotiations  after- 
wards suffered  from  the  impression  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  Governments.  Instead  of  going 
arm  in  arm  with  the  French  Government, 
and  showing  the  closest  identity  of  thought 
and  action.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
allowed  this  difference  to  be  continued 
perceptible  as  the  negotiations  proceeded, 
and  our  Government  still  failed  to  show 
that  there  was  that  perfect  identity  between 
it  and  the  French  Government  which  was 
Oil  all  accounts  so  essential.  The  flrst 
manifesto  of  Count  Nesselrode  was  equally 
in  defiance — a  public  defiance — to  both 
countries;  but  while  the  French  Govern* 
ment  answered  it  aWy,  firmly,  and  boldly, 
the  British  Government  did  not  answer  it 
at  all.  Then  came  the  second  manifesto, 
which  was  also  ably  answered  by  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhoys,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, but  by  the  English  Government 
not  at  all.  I  say  not  at  all,  because  an 
answer  to  a  defiance  of  that  sort  sent  pri- 
vately— a  mere  whisper  from  the  Foreign 
Oflice  to  a  lend  defiance  from  the  Throne 
of  Russia — was  no  answer  whatever.  It 
was  not  the  Emperor  of  Russia  that  it  was 
important  to  answer ;  but  it  was  important 
that  a  reply  should  be  given  to  his  doe«- 
ment  in  the  face  of  Europe,  which  shenkl 
show  the  ammxMS  and  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  repeat  that  I 
shall  not  enter  into  details  to-night,  un« 
armed  as  I  am,  but  I  perfectly  agree  with 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde)  that  more  vigour  and  energy  m 
time  might  have  saved  ns  from  the  impend- 
ing war.  God  forbid  that  I,  or  any  man 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  should  not  be 
ready  to  praise  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  doing  all  in  their  power  to  avert  war  I 
It  is  not  for  endeavouring  to  avert  war 
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that  I  blame  them,  but  for  not  taking  the 
best  means  of  averting  it,  for  exhibiting 
vacillation  in  their  conduct,  for  not  having 
taken  the  ball  at  the  bound,  for  not  having 
seized  the  proper  moment,  irhen  they  might 
have  made  Russia  understand  that  England 
and  France  were  determined  to  resist  all 
aggression ;  that  they  considered  it  of  vital 
importance  that  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
should  bo  preserved,  and  the  territorial 
distribution  of  Europe  maintained  ;  and 
that  any  aggression  upon  it,  such  as  the 
invasion  of  the  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  would  be  met,  not  by 
Turkey  alone,  but  by  the  two  most  power- 
ful of  the  western  nations.  If  that  had 
been  put,  not  insolently,  but  frankly, 
calmly,  And  firmly — if  it  had  been  impress- 
ed upon  the  Emperor*s  mind,  and  if  his 
mind  had  been  divested  of  those  delusions 
with  which  his  Ambassador  bad  filled  it — 
then  I  think  he  would  have  thought  twice 
before  he  would  havo  crossed  the  Pruth  ; 
and,  armed  as  he  is  with  able  counsellors, 
men  knpwn  to  be  averse  to  his  ambitious 
projects,  he  would  at  least  have  waited  for 
another  occasion  to  put  them  in  force,  if 
he  had  not  abandoned  them  altogether.  1 
say,  my  Lords,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  been  more  open  with  the 
country — if,  having  the  means  of  proving 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  how  powerful 
and  determined  they  were,  they  had  ap- 
pealed sooner  to  Parliament — they  would 
have  met  with  a  response  which  would 
have  materially  strengthened  their  hands. 
There  is  not  a  person  in  this  House  who 
can  doubt  what  the  feeling  of  the  country 
is  upon  the  subject.  That  it  exists,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  in  the  lower  classes, 
was  evinced  this  very  day,  at  the  time 
that  the  Turkish  Ambassador  was  on  his 
way  to  this  House  to  attend  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  And,  my  Lords,  well  worthy 
are  these  people  of  all  sympathy  and  re- 
spect. Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than 
the  arguments  adduced,  to  show  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  in  a  state  of  caducity. 
It  is  a  country  still  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence, its  domestic  policy,  and  is  sur- 
passed by  none  m  a  liberality  and  toleration 
of  religion.  And,  my  Lords,  is  there  any 
other  country  which  in  a  moment  of  danger 
would  have  done  more  than  the  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  have  done,  or  as  much  ?  The 
whole  population,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  have  come  forward  with  such  cou- 
tributions  as  they  could  make.  They  have 
come  forward  in.  this  emergency  to  make 
sacrifices  of  their  private  fortunes,  such  as 


have  no  parallel  in  any  country  except  in 
those  rande  by  the  Russians  at  Moscow  in 
the  year  1820  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
bravery  and  courage  they  have  shown  in 
resisting  a  Power  supposed  to  bo  irresisti<« 
ble,  have  they  not  in  six  months  broken 
down  much  of  the  prestige  of  the  Russian 
army  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  nation  to 
have  made  a  more  vigorous  or  successful 
resistance  than  they  have  done  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  in  a  most  unfavonr- 
able  season  ?  and  when  I  mention  the  bar* 
barons  massacre  of  Sinope,  and  revert  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  I  feel 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  nothing  that  I 
have  ever  read — nothing  in  ancient  history 
— whether  at  Therniopylee  or  Marathon — 
nothing  in  modern  history — not  even  the 
sacrifices  which  our  own  country  above  ail 
others  has  made,  can  surpass  the  bravery 
and  devotion  evinced  by  that  people  upon 
that  occasion.  In  a  letter  I  have  lately 
read  from  an  eyewitness  of  the  action,  it  is 
stated  that  a  Turkish  frigate  fired  a  broad- 
side at  the  enemy  when  the  muzzles  of  her 
guns  were  within  two  inches  of  the  water, 
fi'om  her  being  in  a  sinking  state.  No 
wonder  that  such  conduct  has  met  with  the 
sympathy  which  courage  and  patriotism 
ever  received  in  England.  And  I  am  sure 
that  if  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  had 
taken  the  course  which  I  have  ventured  to 
point  out,  they  would  have  armed,  instead 
of  weakening  themselves — they  would  have 
weakened  instead  of  strengthening  the 
Czar,  and  would  havo  proved  to  him,  that 
even  if  he  went  on,  he  would  have  opposed 
to  him,  not  Turkey  alone,  but  a  country 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  an 
ally  of  that  country,  almost  equally  power- 
ful. I  will  not,  however,  enter  further 
into  this  subject,  for  your  Lordships  will 
doubtless  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  papers  which  will  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  you  will  then  be 
better  prepared  than  you  can  be  at  present 
to  discuss  the  question. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  proceed  to  make 
one  or  two  observations  on  some  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
My  Lords,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  their  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  ' 
Commons  in  Parliament  during  the  present 
Session.  I  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  Bill,  and,  of  couree,  I 
can  give  no  opinion  as  to  what  it  is  to  be  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  of  all  the 
seasons  that  I  ever  saw  chosen  by  a  Go* 
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vernment  for  proposing  a  measure  so  likely 
to  cause  irritation  and  division  among  the 
people,  I  never,  in  my  life,  saw  such  a 
time  selected  as  the  present.  At  the  very 
moment  when  war  is  at  hand,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  come  down  to 
Parliament,  and  have  asked  us  to  lay 
aside  all  party  feeling — and  sure  I  am 
that  party  feeling  will  always  give  way  to 
the  natural  love  which  we  have  for  the 
character  of  the  eountry  and  the  honour  of 
the  Crown — at  the  very  moment  that  they 
make  this  request,  when  it  might  have 
been  c:ipected  they  would  have  furnished 
as  few  motives  as  possible  to  opposition— 
when  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the 
utmost  UDanimity  should  exist,  not  only  in 
Parliament,  but  among  the  whole  popula- 
tion— they  proposo  to  introduce  a  measure 
which,  be  it  as  perfect  &%  it  may,  is  sure 
to  excite  opposition,  and  jealousy,  and 
division  among  different  classes  of  people 
in  this  country  to  a  yery  great  extent. 
They  propose  to  introduce  such  a  measure 
as  a  cider  to  a  war.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  prudence  of  such  a  course  will  be 
doubted  even  by  many  persons  who  are 
most  anxious  for  reform. 

My  Lords,  another  important  question 
which  the  Government  promises  to  bring 
forward  is  the  relaxation  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  I  have  often  trespassed  on 
your  Lordships'  attention  in  reference  to 
that  subject,  and  I  am  bound  to  own  that 
my  opinions  with  regard  to  it  havo  been 
very  much  modified  since  I  went  into  it 
myself.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement 
would  be  a  great  improvement.  I  am  not 
so  certain  of  that  now  ;  and  I  have  been 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  facts  which 
have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  with 
reference  to  the  population  of  those  parishes 
upon  which  that  law  was  supposed  to  have 
an  injurious  effeet. 

With  reference  to  another  subject  al- 
luded to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
when  Uer  Majesty's  Government  talk  of 
opening  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  ships  of  all  foreign  na- 
tions, I  would  ask  whether  they  have  had 
any  promise  from  any  other  country  that 
they  will  adopt  the  same  principle?  I 
way  observe,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  a 
treaty  of  very  great  consequence  pending 
between  the  United  States  and  ourselves, 
and  important  benefits  will  be  secured  to 
this  country  if  that  treaty  should  be  con- 
cluded. One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  its 
way  was  the  American  Government  insist. 
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ing  that  the  whole  of  the  trade»  from  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Cali- 
fornia, around  Cape  Horn,  should  be  treat- 
ed as  a  coasting  trade.  When  I  was  in 
office  I  could  not  move  them  from  that, 
and  a  stop  was  put  to  further  negotiation 
by  a  declaration  that  their  constitutional 
law  prevented  their  treating  one  State  dif- 
ferently from  another,  and  that  California 
being  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  trade  from 
New  York  to  California  must  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  trade  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  I  most  say,  in  passing, 
that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  master  of  a 
British  ship  is  now  allowed  to  take  any 
crew  he  pleases.  It  may  be  composed  of 
chimney-sweepers  if  he  thinks  proper,  and 
they  not  only  need  not  be  Englishmen,  but 
may  belong  to  any  country  in  the  world. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  legts* 
lating  upon  such  matters,  after  the  severe 
lesson  we  have  had  in  the  loss  of  the  Tay- 
Uur — a  loss  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  manned  by  a  set  of  foreigners  who 
could  neither  understand  the  captain  nor 
each  other,  and  who  did  not  even  under- 
stand the  ordinary  duties  of  seamanship. 
A  recurrence  of  such  losses  will  make  it 
necessary  for  the  law  to  interfere,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
on  the  sea,  as  tbey  do  those  of  travellers 
by  railway,  by  compelling  each  British  ship 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  able  British 
seamen  among  their  crews.  I  wiU  add  no 
more,  my  Lords,**  except  in  the  words  of 
Her  Majesty's  Speech,  to  ^'  pray  that  God 
may  prosper  your  Lordsbtpa  counsels  and 
guide  your  decisions." 

Earl  GREY  :  I  certainly  da  ni>t  intend 
to  enter,  even  so  far  as  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  just  sat  down,  into  a  discussion  of 
those  important  proceedinga  which  have 
ended  in  floating  this  couBtry  apparently 
up  to  the  brink  of  a  war.  Aa  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  S'tate  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  very  fairly  availed  himself  of 
his  privilege  to  defer  bis  vindication  of  the 
Government  upon  the  highly  important 
points  which  have  been  adverted  to  by  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde),  until  the  papers  arebefore  the  HousOt 
I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  attempt  now 
to  enter  on  that  discussion.  I  am  anxious^ 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  even  to 
suspend  my  opinion  upon  these  transac- 
tions until  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
information  which  will  be  afforded  by  the 
papers  to  be  furnished  to  the  House;  but 
in  the  meantime  I  must  say  this  much — 
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that  1  think  the  course  of  proceeding  by 
Her  Majesty's  Gorerninent  stands  greatly 
in  need  of  explanation  and  yindication. 
As  far  as  I  am  yet  informed,  I  am  not 
satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  ought  to 
have  interfered  at  alL  I  concur,  however, 
with  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  opinion 
that  the  flames  of  a  European  war  once 
lighted,  no  man  can  tell  how  far  the  con- 
flagration may  extend — no  man  can  fore- 
see the  extent  of  misery  which  may  follow 
from  it.  I  agree  also  with  my  noble 
Friend  as  to  the  infinite  dangers  to  our 
interests  which  even  a  short  war  would 
involve :  all  those  measures  of  improve- 
ment which  in  this  country  and  in  others 
have  made  such  wonderful  progress  within 
the  last  forty  years,  if  not  absolutely  ar- 
rested, will  at  least  be  materially  retarded, 
when  men's  energies  and  thoughts  arc 
occupied  in  devising  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion, and  when  the  country  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
Looking  also  to  the  misery  inflicted  on  so 
many  families  by  the  loss  of  friends  and 
relations,  I  view  with  horror  and  appre- 
hension the  breaking  out  of  war;  and  I 
say,  regarding  war  as  so  dreadful  a  cala- 
mity, knowing  also  what  is  the  character 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  knowing 
to  what  a  condition,  after  four  centuries  of 
Turkish  government,  the  fairest  regions 
of  the  earth  have  been  reduced — knowing 
that  to  this  day  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  are  labouring  under  oppression 
as  severe,  in  some  respects  more  severe,  than 
those  of  the  negro  population  in  our  own 
colonies  before  slavery  was  abolished — be- 
cause your  Lordships  may  remember  that 
during  the  controversy  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  one  of  the  points  most  earnestly 
pressed  on  the  Legislature  of  the  West 
India  Colonies,  was  to  admit  the  testimony 
of  slaves  against  their  masters  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  securing  them  any  pro- 
tection of  life  and  limb;  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  this  hour  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Porte 
similar  protection  for  Christian  subjects  in 
Turkey;  and  to  this  hour  a  Christian  8ub« 
ject  of  the  Porte  may  see,  perhaps,  his 
wife  and  family  killed  before  his  eyes,  and 
yet  have  his  evidence  rejected  in  the 
Turkish  courts  of  justice  when  he  comes 
to  complain  of  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered 
— when  I  know  these  things,  and  when  I 
remember  what  is  the  calamity  of  war,  it 
will  take  much  to  convince  mo  that  it  is 


necessary,  or  that  any  interest  we  may 
have  in  supporting  Turkey  against  what 
I  am  ready  to  admit  are  unjustifiable  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  Russia,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment be  compared  with  the  superior  inte- 
rest in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace. 
It  will  also  take  much  to  convince  me,  if 
we  are  to  support  Turkey  at  all,  that  we 
should  not  have  had  a  better  chance  of 
averting  war,  if  we  had  given  that  sup- 
port with  more  promptitude  than  we  hare 
done.  It  will  take  much  to  convince  me 
on  these  points.  I  shall  be  glad  and 
anxious  to  be  convinced,  if  grounds  can  be 
shown  for  altering  the  opinion  which,  ou 
the  first  blush,  1  cannot  refuse  to  enter- 
tain. But  I  will  not  discuss  these  ques- 
tions. I  think  it  far  better  that  for  the 
present  they  should  be  postponed.  I  pre- 
sume the  time  will  come  when  we  must 
thoroughly  and  seriously  consider  them. 

My  present  object  in  rising  was  to  offer 
a  few  observations  of  a  different  character. 
If,  my  Lords,  we  are  indeed  on  the  ere  of 
war — as  1  fear  we  haye  too  much  grounds 
for  apprehending^  I  trust  that  war  will  be 
carried  on  with  vigour  and  with  energy. 
Whether  it  was  right  to  support  Turkey 
or  not — whether  our  past  course  has  been 
judicious  or  not — still,  if  we  have  com- 
mitted the  honour  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  now  necessary  to  make  war,  let  us  all 
join  heaVt  and  hand  in  carrying  on  that  war 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, if  a  war  is  indeed  impending,  that  no 
considerations  of  false  and  ill-timed  economy 
— that  no  other  considerations  of  any  kind 
— will  cause  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  coming  for- 
ward, and  calling  on  the  country  for  those 
efforts  which  it  ought  to  make,  and  for 
those  sacrifices  which  I  believe  must  be 
imposed  upon  it.  I  am  convinced  those 
sacrifices  will  in  the  end  be  the  least,  that 
the  calamity  of  war  will  be  less  likely  to 
extend,  if,  whilst  a  state  of  war  exists,  it 
bo  carried  on  with  the  utmost  possible 
energy.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  shrinking 
from  striking  the  heaviest  blows  wo  are 
capable  of  inflicting  on  Russia  in  every 
quarter  where  she  is  found  most  vulnerable. 
I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
already  considered  and  determined  on  the 
measures  tliey  are  to  adopt.  I  hope  espe- 
cially they  have  already  considered  and  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  thoso  defects  which 
I  fear  it  is  almost  impossible  a  long  peace 
should  not  have  introduced  into  our  naval 
and  military  services.  There  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  me  of  paramount  impor- 
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tance.  I  do  trust  that  somo  regulation 
vrill  be  adopted — it  is  not  fur  me  to  say 
what — but  I  trust  that  some  regulation  may 
be  adopted  by  which  the  honour  of  the 
British  arms,  and  the  interests,  and  per- 
haps safety,  of  the  country  will  be  confi- 
ded to  officers  in  command  who  are  still  in 
the  vigour  of  their  age.  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  this  a  point  of  extreme 
importance.  Your  Lordships  are,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  under  the  present  regulations 
of  the  British  service,  which  differs  in  this 
respect  from  every  other  service  in  Europe, 
there  are  no  means  whatever  of  bringing 
forward  officers  of  the  rank  of  general  or 
flag  officers  by  selection.  In  the  junior 
ranks  of  the  service  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Commander' in-Chief  have  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  officers  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves;  but  when  in  the 
Navy  the  officer  so  distinguishing  himself 
becomes  post  captain,  or  when  in  the  Army 
he  becomes  full  colonel,  from  that  moment, 
according  to  the  present  practice  of  our 
Bcrvice,  thero  are  no  moans  of  advancing 
him  to  the  rank  of  major-general  or  flag 
officer.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
consequence  is  this,  that  in  a  long  peace, 
and  with  the  slow  promotion  which  neces- 
sarily follows  a  long  peace,  the  very  young- 
est general  officer  in  our  service — those 
who  are  most  fortunate  in  rising  rapidly 
through  the  inferior  grades  of  the  profes- 
sion— can  hardly  expect  to  obtain  the  rank 
of  general  officer  under  fifty — I  doubt  if  at 
this  moment  there  is  a  single  general  offi- 
cer so  young;  and  the  great  majority  of 
our  general  officers  do  not  attain  that  rank 
until  a  far  later  period  of  life.  I  can  take 
upon  myself  to  say  that  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  I  felt  most  deeply  the  inconve- 
nience of  this  state  of  things.  There  was 
a  strong  professional  objection  invariably 
urged  against  employing  officers  in  com- 
mand before  they  had  attained  the  rank  of 
general  officer;  and  the  equally  strong  ob- 
jections against  any  departure  from  the 
strict  rule  of  seniority,  rendered  the  field 
of  selection  so  small,  that  I  felt,  during 
the  whole  time  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 
the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Department,  it 
was  at  times  impossible  adequately  to  fill 
up  the  command  of  troops  on  our  distant 
stations.  Of  course,  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  invidious  to  cite  instances; 
but  I  will  ask  any  person  conversant  with 
the  case  to  look  through  the  list  of  officers 
in  command,  and  then  look  to  the  Army 
List,  and  seo  how  long  they  have  been  out 
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of  employment  before  appointed  to  com- 
mand. Some  have  been  out  of  actual  ser- 
vice for  periods  of  ten,  twenty,  I  am  not 
sure  I  may  not  say  even  of  thirty  years; 
and  looking  at  that  fact,  I  say  there 
is  a  case  for  the  remarks  which  I  now 
make.  Allow  me  to  remind  vour  Lord- 
ships  of  the  opinion  of  a  great  authority 
on  this  subject.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  I  read  the  book,  but  among  the 
recorded  conversations  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  is  one  in  which  a  very  remarkable 
opinion  is  given  by  that  great  soldier  on 
this  question.  He  was  talking  about  tho 
qualifications  of  a  person  to  command  an 
army,  and  after  mentioning  different  intel- 
lectual qualifications,  he  said,  "  But  I 
think  vigour  of  body  is  hardly  less  neces- 
sary than  vigour  of  mind.'*  He  instanced 
himself,  and  pointed  out  how,  in  his  earlier 
years,  in  those  campaigns  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  great  fame  and  his  position  in 
France,  it  was  his  custom  to  pass  sixteen 
consecutive  hours  on  horseback,  to  ride 
great  distances,  to  undergo  great  fatigue, 
and  how,  in  his  later  campaigns,  being 
physically  incapable  of  going  through  such 
exertions,  he  was  obliged  to  go  about  in 
carriages ;  and  he  added  this  remarkable 
expression,  "  I  was  obliged  to  see  with 
other  mcn*8  eyes  instead  of  my  own,  and 
the  difference  was  very  great."  The  Em- 
peror wound  up  by  saying  that  few  men 
at  the  age  he  had  attained  at  the  close  of 
his  military  career  were  fit  for  the  prac- 
tical and  arduous  duties  of  war.  But  Na- 
poleon at  tho  closo  of  his  military  career 
was  only  forty-five  years  of  age.  His 
illustrious  victor,  who  also  closed  his  mili- 
tary career  in  the  immortal  battle  of 
Waterloo,  was,  I  believe,  precisely  the 
same  age.  Both  these  distinguished  men 
had  acquired  their  renown,  and  finished 
their  career  as  soldiers  in  active  service, 
at  forty-five  —  that  is  to  say,  when  ^se 
yesLTs  younger  than  the  youngest  general 
officer  wo  can  have  under  the  present  re- 
gulations. Is  that  a  fit  state  of  things  to 
exist  in  war  ?  In  pc<ico  it  will  be  only  a 
great  inconvenience,  but  in  war  the  very 
safety  of  the  country  is  at  stake;  and  I  do 
trust  in  some  way  or  other  professional 
etiquette  and  professional  jealousy  will  bo 
overruled,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
tnkc  care  tliat  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  England  is  entrusted  to  men  possessing 
qualities  from  which  they  may  reasonably* 
expect  that  they  will  adequately  maintain 
the  honour  of  tho  Crown,  and  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  principle  of  selection  will 
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be  introduced.  Allow  mc  to  remind  joar 
Lordships  that  Lord  Chatham  did  this. 
He  set  aside,  without  any  scruple  or  hesi- 
tation, all  military  etiquette,  and  all  these 
considerations  of  seniority.  Wolfe  was  a 
lieutenant  of  only  seven  years*  standing 
when  he  was  made  colonel  over  the  heads 
of  several  of  his  seniors,  and  three  months 
after  brigadier-general,  and  he  held  only 
locally  the  rank  of  mnjor-geueral  when  he 
fell  at  the  moment  of  victory  at  the  head 
of  the  army  which  conquered  Canada. 
During  the  late  war  the  evil  was  not  felt 
fts  much  as  it  was  now.  Doubtless,  great 
advantage  had  resulted  from  the  regula- 
tions introduced  by  tho  late  Duke  of  York, 
wliich  required  officers  to  serve  a  certain 
time  in  different  grades  before  they  obtain- 
ed promotion ;  but,  still,  under  tlie  old 
system,  however  great  the  abuses  connect- 
ed with  it,  officers  had  a  chance  of  rising 
more  rapidly  in  their  profession,  and  be- 
coming lieutenant-colonels  and  colonels  at 
an  earlier  age.  If  I  mistake  not,  tho  late 
Lord  William  Bentiuck  had  the  command  of 
a  cavalry  regiment  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen yearj  of  age.  The  revolutionary  war 
was  carried  on  with  reckless  profusion,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  extensive  brevets 
were  made,  and  twenty  or  thirty  officers 
were  some^es  promoted  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  ^"^^es  of  ^-single  good  one.  In 
these  times  ^/e  ha  moy  the  same  re- 
sources, anJ'^^lJ^'ViJL®  *''®'itha)ut  a  depar- 
ture from  the  ^enerp^J^t  J^ommand  the 
services  of  such  offices  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  require.  I  trust  this 
subject  has  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  More  de- 
pends on  it  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  Uer  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  been  taking  a 
step  in  the  right  directioa  —  that  at  all 
events.  Colonel  Eyre,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Kafir  war,  has  been  op- 
poiuted  one  of  Her  Majesty's  aides-de- 
camp, and  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  full 
colonel.  I  trust  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  go  further,  and  give  tho  rank 
not  only  of  full  colonel,  but  of  general  offi- 
cer, not  only  to  him,  but  to  all  such  men 
who,  like  him,  are  in  the  full  vigour  of 
age,  in  the  full  practice  of  their  profession, 
and  who  have  shown  that  they  possess 
military  talents  of  a  high  order. 

There  is  another  thing  which,  if  we  are 
really  on  the  eve  of  war,  I  think  hardly 
lost  OiiemttS  of  tamest  consideration — I 
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ministration  of  the  Army.  Tour  Lordships 
are  aware  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
this  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  that  day.  My  noble  Friend, 
who  is  not  now  present,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  a  Member  of  that  Administration, 
was  Chairman  of  a  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  He  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  left  office  before  that  in- 
quiry was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  was 
resumed  under  Lord  Melbourne's  Admi- 
nistration, in  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 
And  as  Secretary  of  War  I  was  placed 
in  the  Chair  of  that  Commission,  which 
was  entirely  composed  of  Members  of  that 
Administration.  That  Commission,  after 
a  full  and  patient  inquiry,  agreed  to  a 
Report,  pointing  out  very  strongly  tho 
evils  which  arose  from  tho  present  state 
of  things.  That  Report,  however,  has 
not  to  this  day  been  acted  on.  Here, 
again,  professional  jealousy  and  the  strong 
objections  of  the  military  profession, 
together  with  the  greater  urgency  of 
other  improvements,  while  there  was  no 
prospect  of  an  interruption  of  peace,  had 
prevented  successive  Governments  from 
taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
removal  of  these  acknowleged  defects. 
But  I  can  say,  from  my  own  experience, 
having  for  many  years  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  War  Department,  that  the  urgency 
of  some  reform  in  the  constitution  of  those 
departments  is  much  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  If  this  were  the  proper 
time  for  it,  I  could  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ships cases  of  mismanagement  and  of  evils 
which  have  existed  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
directly  traceable  to  this  vicious  organisa- 
tion of  these  depai-tments;  and  1  could 
adduce  facts  proving  those  evils,  which,  I 
think,  would  astonish  your  Lordships  and 
the  country.  I  hope,  therefore,  this  most 
important  subject  has  already  occupied  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  they  will  be  prepared  either  to 
propose  to  Parliament  or  to  adopt  by  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  communicate 
to  Parliament— for  much  may,  I  believe, 
be  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown — 
that  in  one  way  or  the  other  they  will  lose 
no  time  in  introducing  an  amended  orga- 
nisation of  these  departments.  If  they  do 
not,  I  venture  to  predict  from  the  want  of 
unity  in  the  management  of  departmenta 
closely  connected  with  each  other  other; 
and  the  dilatory  and  cumbrous   arrange- 
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tnents  for  the  transaction  of  busineas,  that 
before  wo  have  been  many  months  en- 
gaged in  serious  war,  it  will  assuredly  lead 
to  some  calamitous  results.  Having  men- 
tioned two  subjects  of  great  importance, 
which  I  think  require  immediate  attention, 
1  cannot  help  adding  that  I  hope  and  trust 
that  until  all  that  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  to  make 
all  those  arrangements  for  carrying  on  war 
effectually — if  war  there  must  be,  and  on 
which  Parliament  must  be  consulted,  I 
trust  until  these  matters  of  extreme  ur- 
gency have  been  settled  and  disposed  of, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  defer 
bringing  forward  that  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  which  they  have  promised. 
I  ask,  would  it  be  convenient  that  the  con- 
sideration by  Parliament  of  financial  and 
other  arrangements,  which  wilL  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  immediately  if  war  break 
out,  should  be  interrupted  by  long  discus- 
sions on  a  Reform  Bill  ?  And,  on  the' 
other  hand,  would  it  not  be  equally  incon- 
venient, nay,  perhaps,  even  more  so,  that 
A  Reform  Bill,  which  excites  so  many  pas- 
sions and  provokes  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  both  within  and  without  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  that  a  measure  of  this  de- 
scription should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  without  being  pushed  on,  as  I  think 
it  ought,  with  all  possible  despatch  ?  A 
Reform  Bill  is  a  measure  which  should  be 
proceeded  with  without  any  unnecessary 
delay,  and  nothing  but  harm  can  result 
from  allowing  it  to  lie  idly  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  Will  it  not  be  highly  incon- 
venient to  have  the  provisions  of  such  a 
measure  discussed  out  of  doors,  and  all 
sorts  of  objections  raised,  while  Parlia- 
ment is  discussing  new  taxes,  new  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  various  proposals  which  war  neces- 
sarily raises  ?  I  cannot  help  agreeing  to 
some  extent  with  what  fell  from  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  that  an  absence  of  party 
violence  is  exceedingly  desirable  when  you 
wont  all  parties  to  join  as  far  as  possible 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  country  in 
the  contest  in  which  she  will  be  en<iaged. 
I  do  think,  at  such  a  moment  as  that,  it 
will  bo  peculiarly  inconvenient  to  launch  a 
question  which  necessarily  gives  rise  to 
great  difference  of  opinion,  and  upon  which 
it  is  known  many  persons  entertain  very 
strong  opinions  indeed  against  any  altera- 
tion whatever.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many 
faults  and  scandals  connected  with  the 
present  system  which  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
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move,  but  I  would,  therefore,  urge   upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government   not  to  post- 
pone for  the  whole  Session,  but  to  post- 
pone until  all  those  matters  of  emergency 
affecting  the  present  condition  of  foreign 
politics  have  been  settled,  that  great  and 
agitating   question  of  Parliamentary   Re- 
form; and  I  have  less  hesitation  in  doin^ 
so,  because  while  I  quite  concur  that  some 
improvement  in  the  present  system  is  de- 
sirable, still  I  must  say  the  necessity  for 
reform  now  is  totally  different  in  character 
from  that  which  existed  in  1830.      In  the 
year  1830  reform  was  necessary  far  less 
because  of  the  great  jinomalies  in  the  state 
of  (he  representation — far  less  because  Old 
Sarum  and  Gatton  were  represented,  and 
Manchester  and  Birmingham   were  unre- 
presented, than  because,  looking  back  to 
the  history  of  the  country  for  the  last  100 
years,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  tlie 
state  of  the  representation  injurtoasiy  af- 
fected the  character  of  our  legislation  and 
government.     I   think  no  impartial   man, 
looking  back  carefully  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  preceding  century,  can  doubt  that 
too  often,  both  in  measures  of  legislation 
and   measures  ot  -  executive    government, 
the  influence  of  Parliament  Wisa   biassed 
and   controlled,  to   tlie   detriv^^ent  of   the 
general  interest,  and*  for  tJ^T- selfish   and 
cornipt  advantac"  •'y  fea  fe»   /^*ona   who 
exercised  predcby  8ayi;:|,«>r,  3^^.;^  j^  ^i^^  ^^ 

lection  of  MV""  **KW!ite'*Jiouse  of  Com- 
mons. I  thinE*f!!(;i^r^^able  evils  had  arisen 
from  the  former  state  of  things,  and  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
it  then  existed,  was  not  sufficiently  under 
the  control  of  public  opinion.     But  if  we 
look  back  to  the  last  twenty  years,  can 
any  man  say  the  same  thing  ?      Is  it  or  is 
it  not  true  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
the  whole  spirit  of  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  completely  under  the 
control  of  public  opinion  ?     When  I  speak 
of  public  opinion  I  mean  the  real  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  the  educated  and  enlight- 
ened classes  of  the  community,     I  say, 
my  Lords,  our  legislation,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Executive  Government  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Refofmed  House  of  Com- 
mons,   have  been    in   complete  deference 
to  public  opinion — perhaps,  I  may  say,  in 
too  great   deference,   in   some  cases,   to 
hasty  and  ill-formed  opinions.    No  one  can 
say  public  opinion  has  been  set  at  nought. 
It  has,  perhaps,  too  much  prevailed.     In 
the  period  to  which  I  revert,  no  doubt  Par- 
liament has  come  to  many  erroneous  deci- 
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81008;  but  I  saj  the  worst  mistakes  which 
PaHiatnent  has  made  have  been  made  by 
merely  reflecting  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  day.  It  is  upon  these  grounds  I  would 
earnestly  urge  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  defer  bringing  forward  that  pro- 
ject  of  reform,  which  I  cannot  believe  is 
of  equal  urgency  with  other  matters  which 
should  claim  our  attention.  I  trust  that 
the  opinions  I  have  now  expressed  will  be 
shared  by  many  both  in  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovernment  will  be  induced,  in- 
stead of  raising  agitation  on  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  reform  at  the  present 
moment,  to  apply  themselves  urgently  and 
promptly  to  the  consideration  of  those  mea- 
sures requisite  to  place  the  country  in  an 
efficient  state  of  defence. 

Lord  BERNE RS  said,  in  allusion  to 
the  paragraph  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
referring  to  the  Law  of  Settlement,  he 
begged  to  express  his  opinion  that  no 
greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  the 
labouring  classes  than  the  abolition  of  the 
present  law. 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY :  Exhausted  as 
your  Lordships  must  be  with  the  length 
of  this  important  debate,  yet  at  a  time 
when  this  country  is  in  a  more  formidable 
and  awful  crisis  than  at  any  period  of  my 
Parliamentary  experience  that  I  can  re- 
member, and  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  are  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  war,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
my  duty,  when  subjects  of  such  importance 
are  being  discussed,  to  remain  altogether 
silent,  although,  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderations presented  to  us  by  the  noble 
Lord  Uie  Secretary  of  State,  I  think  it 
desirable  to  postpone  any  detailed  exami- 
nation or  discussion  of  foreign  afiairs  until 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
those  papers  which  the  Government  have 
At  length  determined  on  laying  before 
Parliament.  Before  I  proceed  to  deal,  as 
I  shall  very  slightly,  with  the  more  promi- 
ninent  features,  there  are  one  or  two 
topics  of  minor  importance  in  the  Queen's 
Speech — minor,  indeed,  as  compared  with 
those  momentous  questions  to  which  I 
would  refer;  although,  as  it  is  the  avowed 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  submit  propositions  on  them,  there  will 
be  future  opportunities  of  discussion.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  call  your 
attention  to  that  most  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult question  which  my  noble  Friend  be- 
hind me  has  made  the  peculiar  object  of 
panegyric.     I   can  only  express  a  hope 
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that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  find 
the  solution  of  those  difficulties  which  sur» 
round  the  existing  law  of  settlement  more 
easy  than  their  predecessors  have  done. 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  ascertain 
and  expose  the  evils  of  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  to  substitute  for  it  a  different 
state  of  things,  which  shall  not  be  liable 
to  opposite,  perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  equal,  and  possibly  greater,  objections. 
I  will  not  enter,  except  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, on  the  important  point  touched  on 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech;  and  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  mnst 
be  my  excuse  for  the  few  woirds  with  which 
I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships.  I  think, 
except  the  noble  Earl  the  mover  of  the 
Address — who  adverted  to  almost  all  the 
topics  of  the  Speech  with  a  facility,  with 
a  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  mo- 
desty which  promised  to  make  him  at  no 
distant  time  an  ornament  of  this  House, 
and  one  of  whom  the  University  of  which 
he  spoke  will  have  reason  to  be  proud — no 
person  has  touched  at  all  upon  the  intended 
alterations  and  reforms  of  the  Universities. 
I  cannot,  however,  entirely  concur  in  the 
praise  which  the  noble  Earl  bestowed  on 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  while  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  advantage  anticipated 
from  the  extension  of  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versities would  not  materially  impair  the 
completeness  of  those  in  which  the  stu- 
dents are  now  engaged.  I  think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  room  for  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  discipline 
and  management  of  these  Universities, 
and  also  of  the  studies  to  which,  until  of 
late  years,  they  have  been  too  exclusively 
devoted.  But  this  is  not  an  opinion  which 
I  entertain  alone.  It  is  supported  by  the 
strong  opinion  of  both  the  Universities. 
In  both  one  and  the  other  there  is  a  well- 
considered  determination,  gradually  and 
systematically  to  adapt  the  course  of  stu- 
dies and  discipline  more  and  more  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  times.  But  what 
I  am  anxious  to  press  on  Parliament, 
and  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  more 
especially,  is,  that  if  you  desire  those  re- 
forms and  those  alterations  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  manner  most  likely  to  be 
well  considered  and  ultimately  beneficial, 
those  alterations  must  be  made  with  cau- 
tion and  prudence  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  themselves,  and 
not  by  the  intervention  of  a  Commissioni 
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well  meant,  no  doubt,  but  not  likely  to  be 
judiciously  conducted,  either  by  the  House 
of  Commons  or  by  this  House.     I  cannot 
allow  the  first  occasion  of  this  topic  being 
mentioned  to  pass  without  expressing  my 
anxious  hope  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
measure  to  be  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  a  measure  prohibiting, 
and,  if  they  will,  rendering  absolutely  ille- 
gal, those  partly  obsolete  and  partly  mis- 
chievous  oaths   and    qualifications   which 
bind  some  of  tho  authorities  not  only  not 
to  ask  for,  but  not  to  consent  to,  any  alter- 
ation of  the  statutes,  let  them  be  as  obso- 
fete  as  they  may;  and,  having  set  free  the 
hands  of  the  Universities  and   Colleges, 
enabling  them  with  such   restrictions   as 
they,  from  time  to  time,  may  deem  dis- 
creet, or  Parliament  think  fit  to  impose,  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  statutes  and 
in  the  system  as  they  may  feel,  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  desirable;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly  convinced    that  public   expectation 
will  not  be   disappointed   by   the   course 
which    the   Universities    will    pursue.     I 
trust  that  in  the  Bill  which  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment    may   see    fit   to    introduce, 
while  they  are  desirous  of  removing  the 
objectionable     provisions     regarding     the 
Universities,   and   of  opening  the  various 
honours,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  the 
like,  as  far  as  possible,  to  general  competi- 
tion, and  make  them  the  prize  and  reward 
of  merit,  they  will  at  the  same  time  bear 
in  mind   that  these  are  institutions  with 
which  they  are  not  absolutely  free  to  deal 
— that  they  are  subject  to  obligations — 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  the  property  of 
the  public — that  they  are  not  absolutely 
the  property  of  the  Universities — that  they 
have  been   accepted  by   the   Universities 
themselves,  subject  to  conditions  which,  if 
there   were  a  carte  blanche,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  remove;  but  that  having  ac- 
cepted   their    funds    under    a   particular 
trust,  I   am  quite  sure  that  your  Lord- 
ships, and  I  hope  that  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  will  be  very  cautious  how  far 
you   sanction,  for   the   attainment   of  an 
apparent  temporary,  or  even  for  a  perma- 
nent   advantage,    any    intei*ference    with 
foundations  which   are  held   by  the  Uni- 
versities  upon   certain   terms,  and  which 
can   only  be  dealt  with  by  tho  Universi- 
ties upon  certain  conditions.     Parliament 
should  be  cautious,  even  when  intendinor 
to  effect  a  certain  good,  in  dealing  with 
trusts  to  which  nothing  immoral  or  illegal 
attaches. 

And  now  1  must  express  my  surprise  at 
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an  omission  in  the  Speech  delivered  from 
the  Throne.  Important  as  it  may  be  to 
improve  and  extend  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Universities,  yet  that  is  not  the 
only  description  of  education,  nor  is  it  the 
most  important  subject  connected  with 
education,  with  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  to  deal.  At  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  present  Government, 
it  was  distinctly  announced,  amongst  their 
various  claims  to  public  confidence,  and 
prominently  put  forward,  that  they  would 
introduce  and  carry  measures  for  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  general  education 
of  the  people;  and  a  measure  of  that  kind 
was  brought  forward  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell in  the  Houso  of  Commons  last  year. 
Now,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government — and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  will,  perhaps,  be 
a  sufiicient  apology  and  warrant  for  asking 
the  question — whether  it  is  their  intention 
to  proceed  with  that  measure,  or  to  substi- 
tute for  it  any  other  similar  measure  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  dealing  with  that 
unhappy  but  most  extensive  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  its  consequent  vice,  by  which 
it  is  the  lamentable  and  notorious  fact  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  population,  more 
especially  those  of  our  great  towns,  are 
more  or  less  at  this  moment  contami- 
nated. 

In  the  course  of  the  Speech,  Her  Ma- 
jesty tells  your  Lordships  that  She  conti- 
nues to  act  in  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French;  but  as  I  have 
mentioned  the  word  "omissions,"  I  may 
say  that,  however  important  are  the  rela- 
tions by  which  we  are  engaged  to  Europe* 
this  is  the  first  time  that,  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  have  noticed  the  omis- 
sion of  all  reference  to  our  relations,  our 
negotiations,  or  engagements  with  any 
foreign  Power  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
In  the  Message  delivered  to  Congress  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  were  certain  questions — 
and  not  of  minor  importance — stated  at 
that  time  to  be  pending  in  negotiation  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
believe  that  these  were  measures  affecting 
the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  South  America,  and  negotiations,  also, 
affecting  the  right  of  Her  Majesty's  sub* 
jccts  and  the  subjects  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  fisheries  of  North  Ame- 
rica, besides  other  matters  of  considerable 
importance  which  had  been  in  negotiation 
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for  some  time,  and  which  I  should  have 
thought,  if  it  were  only  out  of  courtesy  to 
the  United  States,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
nient  would  not  have  passed  orer  in  abso- 
lute silence.     One  omission,  in  particular, 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  singular.     When 
the   noble   Earl  (the   Earl  of  Aberdeen) 
made  his  first  statement  to  your  Lordships 
more  than  a  year  ago,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  were  the  principles   on 
irhich  his  Government  would  be  conducted, 
he  said  that  he  considered  it  his  special 
mission  to  extend  the  principles  of  free 
trade  and  enlarge  the  commerce  of  the 
country.     Now,  in  the  course  of  last  year 
I    know  of  one  important  step  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  Government  for  extend- 
ing, under  the  most  perfectly  free  system, 
the  advantages  of  the  commerce  of  this 
country.     That  important  step  has,  more- 
over,  been  confirmed   by  a  treaty.     We 
have  had  on  former  occasions  papers  laid 
on  the  table  and  commented  upon  in  the 
Koyal  Speech,  relating  to  matters  so  im- 
portant as  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor»  and  other  no  less  important  subjects; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  a 
treaty  has  been  negotiated  which  I  hope 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  under- 
value, for  I  can  assure  them  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  do  not  under- 
yalue  it — a   treaty   by   which   the   inner 
waters  of  the  River  Plate  have  been  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  all  the  world,  and  by 
which  an  immense  inlet  has  been  made  to 
an  augmenting  and  continually  increasing 
market  for  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try; and  even  our  imports  from  this  quar- 
ter are  not  insignificant  now,  because  they 
include  the  important  articles  of  hemp  and 
tallow,  adequate  supplies  of  which  under 
existing  circumstances  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Russia.     I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  that  this  is  a  matter 
by  no  means  considered  of  minor  importance 
by  the  merchants  and  commercial  interests 
of  this  country,  for  they  contend  that  the 
whole  interior  of  South  America  should  be 
open  without  restriction  to  this  country, 
and  that  treaties  may  be  advantageously 
concluded  with  the  various  States  which 
are  intersected  by  the  great  South  Ameri- 
ean    rivers.      Again,    adverting    to    the 
United  States,  I  may  just  observe  that  the 
President  thought  it  necessary  to  mention 
this  treaty  (which  had  been  efi^cted  in  con- 
junction with  this  country)  as   a  matter 
from  which  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  would  derive  great  advantage.     I 


only  mention  this,  because  this  important 
omission  was  a  point  of  modesty  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Earl — because  the  merit, 
be  it  important  or  unimportant,  is  not  due 
to  the  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  to  my  noble  Friend  who  sits 
near  me  (Lord  Malmesbury),  under  whose 
auspices  and  authority  these  negotiations 
were  carried  on  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham. 
But  although  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  claim  the  merit  of  originating  or 
effecting  this  arrangement,  they  can  at 
least  claim  the  good  fortune  of  not  having 
been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  because,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  dates,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Sir  Charles  Hotham  had  completed, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  the  treaty  of 
Buenos  Ayres — the  most  important  of  the 
whole'— and  sent  it  back  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Government;  and  most  fortunately 
he  sent  it  back  as  soon  as  he  did,  because 
the  treaty  so  conducted,  and  the  communi- 
cation announcing  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion was — if  I  am  not  misinformed— 
crossed  on  the  road  by  another  despatch 
from  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  recalling 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  from  his  attempt  to 
conduct  a  mission  which  was  stated  to  be 
productive  of  great  expense,  and  to  have 
no  chance  of  being  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  I  regret,  therefore,  that  mo- 
desty, apart  from  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  debarred  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment from  introducing  any  mention  of  this 
treaty. 

My  Lords,  I  now  approach — and  I  ap- 
proach with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
and  gravity  of  the  occasion — that  which 
has  been  treated — as  necessarily  it  must 
be  treated — as  the  main  and  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  I 
mean  the  most  critical  state  in  which  wo 
now  stand  with  regard  to  our  relations  with 
Russia  and  Turkey.  And  I  confess  that  I 
regret  that,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
language  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  not  more  clear  and  distinct  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  left  like  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  who  alluded  to 
the  question,  to  mere  conjecture  as  to  whe- 
ther, at  the  moment  that  I  am  speaking, 
we  are  at  peace  or  at  war.  For  I  presume 
that  if  I  were  to  hint  that  we  are  actually 
at  war,  not  only  would  such  a  conclusion 
be  repudiated  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
he  would  state  that  Her  Majesty  had  en- 
deavoured in  conjunction  with  Her  Allies 
"  to  preserve  and  restore  peace,"  and  that 
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She  would  persevere  in  Tier  eiForta  to  ac- 
complUh  that  object;  yet  I  would  miggest 
a  Utile  modification  in  thi»,  and  say  that, 
before  peace  is  preserved,  it  had  better 
be  restored.     It  is  mti mated  to  us,  how* 
ever,  that  a  state  of  warfare  has  ensued 
from  the  failure  of  all  our  negotiations.    A 
state  of  warfare :  with  wiiom  are  we  en- 
gaged in  that  warfare?   are  we  bellige- 
yents  ?  are  we  partisans  ?  are  we  carrying 
en  war  openly  and  boldly,  or  are  we  carry- 
ing on  that  which  is  tantan>ount  to  war, 
but  a  war   carried  on  in  a  pettifogging 
manner,^  and,  I  might  almost   say,  in  a 
manner  diserodi table  to  this  great  country? 
1  know  not,,  but  I  hope  that  when  the 
papers  which  the  noble  Earl  has  announc- 
ed his  intention  of   laying   on  the  table 
shall  have  been  subnntted  to  our  consid- 
eration, we  shall  at  least  then  know  what 
is  the  precise  occupation  in  which  our  fieet 
IS  engaged  at  present;  that  we  shall  know 
precisely  under  what  orders  it  has  been 
sent»   and  that   those   orders   have   been 
given  in  the  most  distinct,  and  positive, 
and  fornval  manner  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment here  to  the  admiral  in  command 
of  the  squadron  in  the  Bosphorus  or  in  the 
Black  Sea.     Well,  my  Lords,  I  shall  re^ 
)oioe  to  see  what  is  the  exact   state  of 
affairs;  but  at  the  preseut  moment,  1  con- 
fess it  is  involved  in  obscurity.     We  are 
not* at  war--^we  are  cherishing  hopes  of 
peace,  and  labouring  to  restore  it  wheti 
interrupted ;  but,  at  the  same  timer  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  that 
if  their  vessels  leave  the  port  in  which  it 
is  presumed  they  are  lying,  we  shall  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  hostility,  and  insist  on 
confining   them   to   their  quarters.  •    But 
while  such  is  our  conduct  towards  one  of 
the  belligerents,  are  we  applying  the  same 
eondition  to  the  other  belligerent  ?  are  we 
confining  the  Turkish  fleet  under  a  com- 
pulsory armistice?     No,  it  is  a  fact,  of 
which  your  Lordships  are  without  doubt 
aware,  that  we  are  convoying  the  Turkish 
fleet,   laden   with   ammunition   and    with 
troops,  to  enable  Turkey  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  war.     I  am  not  saying  that, 
if  we  are  doing  all   this,  we  are  acting 
in  a  manner  discreditable  to  the  country, 
by  giving  a  moral  and  physical  assistance 
to  Turkey ;    but    I    say   that   by   giving 
the  convoy  of  our  fleet    for  the    trans- 
port of  ammunition  and  of  troops,  what- 
ever you  may  call   it,   we   ai*e   virtually 
engaged  in  war,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
description  of   war,  which,  with  all  the 
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risks,  all  the  difficulties,  and  all  Ihe  dan- 
gers, which  must  ever  attend  war,  is  un- 
doubtedly accompanied  with  greater  risks, 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  than  an  open  de-^ 
claratioD  of  war  itself  wouM  incur. 

I  will  abstain  from  entering  into  detailsr 
because  aH  the  information  we  now  possess 
is  derived  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  in- 
telligence, and  from  that  amount  of  infor* 
mation  which  other  Governments  have- 
thought  fit  to  give  to  Parliament  and  tlier 
country,  but  which  the  present  Government 
feel  it  ta  be  their  duty  to  suppress  or  ta 
withhold  altogether,  or  have  only  allowed 
to  transpire  through  the  columns  of  a 
friendly  newspaper.  But  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  Her  Majesty's  Gorernment  for 
having  used  their  best  endeavours  for  pre- 
serving peace,  and  when  hope  appeared 
to  be  extinct,  for  using  even  their  despur- 
ing  efforts  to  avert  the  calamity  of  war. 
Tliere  is  no  man — not  even  the  noble  Earl 
himself— who  looks  upon  the  necessity  of 
war  with  more  apprehension  and  horror — 
not  with  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  country,  but 
with  the  apprehension  with  which  every 
humane  man  must  regard  the  arrival  of 
that  which  ever  mnst  bis  accompanied  with 
inevitable  calunitiea  to  the  human  nice— 
no  man  looks  upon  the  evils  of  war  with 

freater  apprehension  and  abhorrence  than 
do.  And  I  do  not  complain  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  having  left  no 
means  untried  to  avert  war.  What  I  dc^ 
complain  of,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and 
information  goes — and  1  shall  rejoice  io 
find  myself  contradicted  and  convinced  by 
the  perusal  of  the  papers  which  we  are 
about  to  see — is,  that  the  means  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  only 
not  the  best  means  to  effect  that  object, 
bat  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  calculated 
inevitably  to  thwart  that  object.  The 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  has  said,  and  I  agree  witU 
him,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  this  coun- 
try, in  her  foreign  relations,  should  mani- 
fest a  suspicious  policy.  I  entirely  agree 
with  htm,  and  if  there  were  any  country 
towards  which  more  than  another  it  is  de- 
sirable that  this  country  should  not  adopt 
an  attitude  of  unnecessary  or  of  exagge- 
rated suspicion,  that  very  country  is  Rus- 
sia ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  towards  which,  while 
we  do  not  hold  the  language  of  suspicion, 
or  conduct  our  policy  on  unfounded  sus- 
picion— there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
with  which  it  is  more  essential  to  deal  with 
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«  frftnk,  open,  and  explicit  declaration  of 
that  irliich  we  will  allow,  and  that  whic^ 
ve  will  not  adlow-^ef  that  which  we  intend 
to  do,  a«d  that  which  we  intend  shall  not 
be  done;  and  that  if  she  goes  beyond  that 
point,  to  a  'certainty  the  ambitions  designs 
of  Russia  will  naeet  with  the  Wgoroas  and 
tietermined  resistance  of  England.  The 
whole  policy  of  Russia  lor  tlte  last  150 
years  has  been  a  policy  of  gradual  aggres- 
sion-^not  a  poliey  of  conquest,  but  of 
aggression,  it  has  never  proceeded  by 
storm,  but  by  sap  and  mine.  The  €rst 
process  has  been  invariabiy  that  of  foment- 
ing discontent  and  dissati^odon  amongst 
the  subjects  of  subordinate  States — then 
proffering  mediation^^^then  offering  asen st- 
ance to  the  weaker  party — then  declaring 
the  independence  of  that  party  ^^  (hen 
placing  that  independence  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia;  and  inally,  from  pro- 
tection, proceeding  to  the  absorption,  one 
by  one,  of  those  States  into  the  gigantic 
body  of  the  Russia  Empire.  My  Lords, 
I  say  nothing  of  Poland  or  of  LiTonia, 
but  I  speak  of  Mingrelia,  Imiritia,  and 
the  countries  of  the  Caspian,  even  as  far 
as  the  boundary  of  the  A  razes  ;  and, 
again,  the  Crimea  itself.  This  has  been 
the  one  course  which  Rnssia  has  invari- 
ably pursued;  but  your  Lordships  will  ob- 
serve that,  although  she  has  pursued  this 
steady  course  for  150  years,  she  has  from 
time  to  time  desisted  from  h^er  schemes 
where  she  has  found  that  she  would  be 
defeated  in  her  object,  and  slie  has  never 
carried  any  one  of  those  schemes  into  effect 
vrhere  she  has  been  certain  to  meet  the 
opposition  of  this  country.  1  say,  there- 
fore, giving  all  due  credit  for  the  prudence 
and  sagacity  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
has  displayed,  and  thecaution  he  has  shown, 
and  the  apparent  frankness  he  has  eihibited 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years — to  the 
moderation  and  prudence  by  which  he  has 
confined  himself  to  that  which,  next  to  the 
extension  of  her  empire,  has  been  the  chief 
object  of  Russia,  namely,  the  maintenance 
of  what  she  calls  order,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  revolutionary  principles;  neverthe- 
less, such  being  the  habitual  policy  of  Rus- 
sia, the  mode  in  which  she  is  to  be  met  by 
this  country  is  not  one  of  counter  intrigues 
and  petty  diplomacy  here  and  there,  but 
by  a  frank,  and  at  tho  same  time  firm, 
temperate,  and  yet  friendly  declaration  of 
the  point  beyund  which,  if  she  desires  to 
retain  the  friendship  and  good- will  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  the 
honour  and  character  of  this  ooimtry,  that 
Russia  ehould  be  suffered  to  advance.     1 


speak  of  England  only  just  now;  but  cer- 
tain I  am  that  if,  at  an  early  period  in  these 
proceedings,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
been  made  sensible  that  his  attempts  to  set 
up  a  protectorate,  and  nert  to  effect  an 
annexation,  but  not.,  perhaps,  immediately 
to  incorporate  tlie  Turkish  Empire,  but  to 
weaken  its  resources,  to  extend  over  it  his 
prote<^ion,  to  o%tain  the  right  of  interfe- 
rence in  its  domestic  concerns,  and  gra- 
dually to  invest  himself  with  a  controlling 
power— I  venttfre  to  say  that  4f  at  an  early 
period  he  had  been  made  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  in  pursuing  this  course  of  policy 
he  wouid  meet  with  the  unhesitating  and 
unflinching  opposition,  morally  and  physi- 
cally, of  two  such  nations  as  England  and 
France  combined,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  never  have  taken  the  step  which  he 
has  taken.  My  Lords,  t  think  that  the 
Emperor  -of  Russia  has  great  cause  to 
complain.  I  think  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  deceived  and  deluded  him  with 
regard  to  the  course  which  he  might  have 
expected  them  to  pursue.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  had  intentionally  been  done  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  pass  over 
what  was  stated  by  my  noble  Friend  behind 
me — though  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  he  stated,  as  to  the  effect 
which  must  have  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  In  the  course  of  tlie 
last  year,  by  the  constant  and  incessant 
denunciations  of  that  portion  of  the  press 
which  enjoys  the  peculiar  favour  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  [The  Earl  of  Aber- 
BEtiN:  Hear,  hear!]  If  t^e  noble  Earl 
cheers  he  must  permit  me  to  go  on  and 
show  why  I  say  this.  I  am  far  from  desiring 
to  affix  upon  any  political  party,  or  politic 
cal  man,  all  the  indiscretions  or  all  the 
follies  which  have  been  committed  by 
newspapers  generally  supporting  the  policy 
of  that  party^  but  I  must  make  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  whei^  I  find  one  single 
newspaper  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty *s 
Government  with  a  letter — with  an  impor- 
tant paper — which  a  fortnight  before,  on 
the  ground  of  public  danger,  that  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  communicate  to  Par- 
liament. I  say,  my  Lords,  when  I  find 
that  same  newspaper — on  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  remarkable  occasion,  on  which 
I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  or 
two  by  and  by — announcing  a  fact  not  only 
unknown  to  his  Colleagues,  but  unkno^rn 
to  his  Sovereign  at  the  moment  of  his  re- 
signation from  office,  of  a  most  important 
Member  of  the  Cabinet — when  I  find  not 
only  the  announcement  of  that  fact  before 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  hie  collenguesy 
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but  before  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Sovereign,  but  that  this  newspaper  was 
authorised  to  disclose  the  Cabinet  secrets, 
and  the  grounds  of  difference  between  that 
Member  of  the  Government  and  his  Col- 
leagues— when  I  find  that  newspaper  load- 
ing the  Minister  whose  resignation  it 
announced  with  vituperation  in  an  article 
which  cottld  not  but  have  been  prepared 
before  the  resignation  was  absolutely  com- 
plete; and  wheu  that  same  newspaper,  in 
a  few  short  dajs  afterwards,  when  no  one 
was  found  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place,  and 
the  same  noble  Lord  had  returned  to  the 
post  he  had  quitted,  is  seen  congratulating 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  return  of 
that  able  Minister,  upon  their  riddance  from 
whom  it  had  equally  congratulated  them  a 
few  days  before — I  say,  my  Lords,  when  I 
find  such  revelations  and  such  communica- 
tions, which  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
the  Cabinet  itself — [Murmurs^ — I  say,  my 
Lords,  which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  the  Cabinet  itself — I  refer,  first,  to 
the  despatch  in  the  possession  of  tho  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs — I  refer  afterwards  to  that  which 
has  never  yet  been  denied,  the  statement 
of  the  grounds  of  difference  between  that 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Palmerston)  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  his 
colleagues — when  I  find  these  statements 
made  at  the  very  earliest  moment,  before 
they  are  known  to  those  most  intimately 
concerned,  I  cannot  hold  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  be  altogether  free  from 
responsibility  for  the  language  of  the 
newspaper  which  indisputably  enjoys  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  confidence.  But, 
supposing  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  responsible  for  the  language  of 
this  newspaper,  will  foreign  Governments 
believe  that  they  were  not  ?  When  foreign 
Governments  see  these  things,  and  see 
official  documents  transferred  to  its  columns 
which  are  refused  to  Parliament)  will  they 
believe  that  it  does  not  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment ?  And  when  you  find  that  paper 
first  of  all  engaged  in  perpetual  deprecia- 
tion of  that  French  alliance  of  which  you 
so  much  boast,  and  on  which  you  rest  your 
sole  hopes  of  safety  in  the  unfortunate 
complications  which  you  have  caused — 
when  you  find  that  newspaper  absolutely 
exhausting  all  its  efforts  to  show  that  Tur- 
key is  an  effete  empire — one  whose  reco- 
very and  preservation,  and  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  whose  dominions,  is 
a  matter  for  ridicule  and  not  for  serious 
argument,   much   less  for  defence — wheu 
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the  noble  Earl  has  made  no  secret  of,  bat 
has  openly  and  publicly  declared,  his  de- 
termination that  hardly  any  circumstances 
would  compel  him  to  venture  the  hazard  of 
war — and  some  of  the  noble  Earl's  corre- 
spondents have  not  been  so  discreet  as  he 
himself  has  with  regard  to  his  explanations 
(but  I  will  be  no  party  to  the  violation  of 
such  confidence) — I  say  then,  that  of  all 
men  living,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
reason  to  believe,  first,  that  the  noble  Earl 
under  no  provocation  would  undertake 
measures  of  vigorous  warfare;  next,  that 
the  last  country  that  there  should  be  war 
with  would  be  Russia;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
last  country  bctvreen  which  and  England 
a  cordial  co-operation  could  be  effected  was 
France.  And,  in  fact,  everything  in  the 
whole  course  x)f  events  must  have  led  the 
Rnssian  Government  to  feel  confirmed  in 
their  opinion.  My  Lords,  in  the  whole  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government  through- 
out these  proceedings  I  trace  an  indication 
of  an  infirmity  and  hesitancy  of  purpose — an 
occasional  threat  here,  and  an  expression  of 
a  conciliatory  nature  there,  or  an  act  of 
apparent  vigour  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
timid,  irresolute  shrinking  back  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  look  on  their 
whole  course  of  proceeding  as  the  natural 
fruit  of  that  extraordinary  fusion  or  con- 
fusion of  political  opinions  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  composed.  The 
noble  Earl  appears  to  have  acted  as  if  he 
had  some  unknown  clog  around  his  neck^~ 
some  unacknowledged  obligation  —  some 
personal  spell  upon  him,  by  which  he  was 
debarred  from  taking  that  course  which  if 
he  had  taken,  firmly,  temperately,-  but 
vigorously,  I  believe  we  would  have  es- 
caped from  the  unfortunate  state  of  things 
which  we  now  lament.  I  have  said  that  I 
will  not  now,  in  the  absence  of  the  papers, 
attempt  to  enter  into  details;  but  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  when  they  are  pro- 
duced of  ascertaining  the  grounds  which, 
as  I  understand,  up  to  a  comparatively 
late  period,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
reason  to  form  the  opinion  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  have  to  encounter  in  relation  to 
his  aggression  upon  Turkey  the  active  in- 
terference— the  armed  active  interference 
— of  two  nations  so  powerful  as  England 
and  France.  Neither  will  I  say  a  single 
word  on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  or 
with  regard  to  the  abortive  nature  of  the 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place,  or  to 
the  delay  which  was  unfortunately  allowed 
to  occur  before  any  step  was  taken  by  Her 
Majef«ty's  Government  after  the  Emperor 
issued  his  orders  that,  if  his  demands  were 
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not  complied  with,  his  troops  should  cross 
the  Pruth.  But  the  noble  Earl  has  con- 
fessed that  the  confidence  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  led  to  place  in  the  Rub> 
sian  Government  was  falsified  by  the  result 
of  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoif;  and 
yet  subsequently,  when  a  notification  was 
made  by  Count  Nesselrode  that,  in  the 
event  of  that  note  sans  variance  not  being 
accepted  by  Turkey,  the  Russian  troops 
would  certainly  be  ordered  in  a  few  weeks  to 
cross  the  Pruth  and  take  possession  of  the 
Principalities  as  a  material  guarantee,  by 
which  he  would  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  an 
engagement  which  no  one  pretended  had 
ever  been  entered  into — I  say  even  at  that 
moment,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
acted  with  vigour  and  decision,  I  think  means 
would  have  been  found  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences, and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  would 
not  have  been  invaded,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  empire  would  not  have  been 
infringed.  I  will  not  now  comment  on 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Vienna  note — a  note  which,  from 
whatever  place  it  originated,  ought  to  have 
been  taken  in  one  of  two  lights — either 
that  the  proposition  was  made  to  one  of 
the  parties  without  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  other;  or  a  higher  tone  should  have 
been  taken,  and  the  mediating,  or  rather 
(as  they  would  have  been  in  that  case)  the 
arbitrating  Powers,  should  have  simulta-^ 
neously  imposed  it  on  both  parties  alike. 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  noble  Earl  for 
having  adopted  the  former  of  these  courses; 
but  this  1  sayt  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
previous  communication  made  to  either 
party  of  the  contents  of  that  note,  most 
undoubtedly  the  party  to  which  it  should 
have  been  made  was  Turkey — that  coun- 
try which  had  sustained  injury;  for  when 
you  are  seeking  to  obtain  redress,  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  was  to  be  put  to 
Turkey,  to  know  whether  she  was  willing 
to  accept  the  measure  of  redress  which  was 
offered.  But,  my  Lords,  public  documents 
show  the  very  opposite  of  that  to  have 
been  the  course  which  was  pursued.  A 
declaration  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  that  he  had  received  from  Vienna 
a  note  of  that  which  he  believed  to  be, 
and  which  he  signified  his  assent  to,  as  a 
note  prepared  by  Austria,  and  a  note  which, 
according  to  his  understanding  of  it,  was  to 
be  presented — not  had  been  presented — for 
the  acceptance  of  Turkey  as  an  ultimatum, 
the  non-acceptance  of  which  would  deprive 
Turkey  of  our  material  support.  There  is 
this  declaratioti  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 


that  before  that  notification  had  been  made 
to  Turkey,  it  had  been  seen  and  accepted 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and  it  is  not 
very  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  beea 
accepted  by  him  when  communicated  to 
him,  because,  by  the  subsequent  confes- 
sion of  all  parties  except  the  diplomatists 
engaged  in  drawing  it  up,  it  gave  up  to 
Russia,  and  in  the  most  offensive  manner, 
everything  that  had  been  demanded  by 
Prince  Menchikoff — and  you  yourselves 
were  compelled  to  admit  this  when  the 
interpretation  was  objected  to  by  Turkey; 
and  you  yourselves  could  not  adhere  to 
that  interpretation.  And  here  I  must  say 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  Turkish  empire  is  a 
mere  body  without  life,  or  substance,  or 
vigour,  and  those  who  desired,  but  almost 
despaired  of  maintaining  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Turkey,  must  have  been 
as  much  surprised  as  they  were  gratified 
by  the  noble  part  which  Turkey  took  on 
this  subject.  Threatened  by  a  nation  nu- 
merically considered  immensely  her  supe- 
rior, and  supposed  to  be  militarily  her  supe- 
rior, depending  on  allies  in  some  of  whose 
good  offices  she  could  hardly  depend  with 
any  great  confidence-^-at  the  same  time 
that  she  had  followed  their  advice,  and 
placed  herself  in  their  hands^  and  made 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  conciliate  their 
good  opinion  in  all  matters  which  did  not 
concern  her  integrity  and  her  honour,  she 
has  exhibited  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  where  that  national  honour  and 
independence  were  concerned,  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  a  sagacity,  and  a  firmness 
which  is  not  the  indication  of  an  empire 
in  a  state  of  caducity  or  dissolution.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  symptoms  of  mo- 
ral decrepitude  in  a  State,  if,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  it  tolerates  that  affairs  of 
this  importance  should  be  conducted  with 
imbecility,  with  vacillation*  and  with  pu- 
sillanimity. My  Lords,  I  concur  with 
the  noble  Earl  who  lately  addressed  us, 
that  if  we  are  indeed  on  the  verge  of 
war — whatever  may  have  been  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  it-^however  it  might 
have  been  avoided  by  a  more  prudent, 
because  a  more  vigorous,  course  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  na^ 
tional  affairs  of  this  country  are  entrust- 
ed— ^yet  if  we  are  embarked  in  that  wai* 
by  any  fault  or  error  of  judgment  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  provided  the  objects 
of  that  war  are,  as  I  think  they  are,  laud- 
able and  honourable;  provided  the  cause 
we  are  engaged  in  is  one  worth  fighting 
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for,  and  one  in  which  we  are  in  the  right; 
provided  it  be — that  which,  differing  from 
the  noble  Earl,  I  think  it  is — ^a  cause  in 
which  our  interference,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  was  become  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity— if  this  he  the  case,  then  I  concnr 
with  the  noble  Earl  that  we  should  better 
employ  ourselves — better  even  than  in 
in^'estigating  the  original  causes  of  the 
failure  in  preserring  peace — bettor  em- 
ployed, without  consideration  of  party  or 
anything  but  the  honour  of  the  country, 
in  strengthening  the  Government  for  the 
Tigorons  prosecution  of  a  war  which  ought 
not  to  be  undertaken  at  all  if  it  be  not 
undertaken  with  the  entire  force  of  the 
empire — that  force  wielded  and  maintained 
as  it  would  be  by  that  unanimous  public 
opinion  which  exists  at  the  present  moment. 
I  do  not  advocate  war.  1  deprecate  it  as 
the  greatest  of  calamities.  I  think  it 
might  have  been  avoided.  But  when  we 
are  once  embarked  in  war  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  consider,  our  cause  being  just, 
what  are  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  on, 
and  how  we  can  bring  the  country  through 
the  enormities  and  horrors  of  that  war  to 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

I  have  one  word  further  with  the  noble 
Earl.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to  embark  in  a 
struggle,  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
which  no  man  can  foresee,  I  think  that 
DO  more  unfortunate  period  could  have  been 
selected  for  the  introduction  of  a  question 
which  is  so  certain  to  divide,  to  exasperate, 
and  to  agitate  parties  as  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  reform. 

My  Lords,  upon  that  subject  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words,  because  I  do 
not  altogether  upon  that  subject  concur 
with  the  views  taken  by  the  noble  Earl, 
and  apparently  taken  also  by  others.  Be- 
fore I  say  a  word  upon  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  let  me  draw  one 
broad  distinction.  I  trust  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  never  consent  to  couple  together 
as  parts  of  one  another,  or  belonging  to 
the  same  system,  two  questions  which  are 
essentially  different  from  each  other,  how- 
ever they  may  bear  on  your  elective  sys- 
tem— I  mean  the  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  corruption  and  bribery  at 
elections,  and  the  measures  for  the  altera*- 
tion  of  constituencies  and  representation. 
With  regard  to  one,  I  believe  your  Lord- 
ships as  to  the  objects  to  be  attained — the 
means  for  obtaining  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty — but  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject to  he  attained,  the  suppression  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption  at  elections,  I  do  not 
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believe  thai  there  will  be  a  single  disseo- 
tient  among  your  Lordshipa.  I  believe 
there  are  no  persons,  certain!/  no  daas, 
who  do  not  feel  it  to  be  for  the  interest 
and  honour  of  the  countrv  to  remove  from 
it  that  scandal  and  that  evil  which  has 
been  gradually  inereasing— namely,  the 
extension  of  bribery  and  corniption  which 
now  prevail  among  the  constituencies  to  so 
great  an  extent.  But  if  there  be  one  class 
more  than  another  which  haa  a  deep  inter- 
est, for  its  own  sake,  in  putting  doirn  aa<l 
suppressing  that  bribery  and  corniption, 
Uiat  class  is  those  who  are,  aa  roost  of  yoor 
Lordships  are,  connected  wrth  the  landed 
interest  of  this  country,  and  exercising, 
each  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  a  local 
and  a  legitimate  influence,  which,  I  trust, 
will  never  be  attempted  to  be  pot  down, 
and  which,  I  am  certain,  never  actosllr 
can  be  put  down,  but  which  baa  been  most 
perniciously  counterbalanced  and  neotral- 
ised  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  direct 
bribery,  bringing  to  bear  an  influeoee  of 
money  against  the  legitimate  influence  of 
neighbourhood  and  good-will.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  bribery  and  corruption  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  you  will  have  a  universal 
concurrence  in  the  object  at  which  yoo 
aim.  With  regard  to  the  means  by  which 
you  seek  to  effect  this  object,  there  maj, 
and  probably  will,  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  you.  I  confess  that  I  should  hare 
been  better  pleased  if  I  had  seen  inserted 
one  word  which  I  am  not  without  hope  Ber 
Majesty's  Government  may  consent  to  in- 
troduce in  the  Answer  to  Her  Majestr's 
Speech,  coupling  with  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion that  which  I  am  afraid  is  hardly  less 
prevalent,  though  perhaps  fully  as  diffi^^nlt 
to  deal  with  —  namely,  the  intimidation 
which  is  so  prevalent.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  as  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  acting  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  join  in 
any  measure  fur  the  suppression  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  so — unjustly  as  the  body 
to  which  many  of  them  belong  have  been 
charged  in  the  public  newspapers  and  in 
various  publications  with  exercising  an  in- 
timidation which  I  do  not  believe  to  exist 
— Her  Majesty's  Government  will  find  upon 
their  part  an  equal  readiness  to  deviee 
effective  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
intimidation.  I  can  understand  that  the 
question  of  tho  franchise  may  be  confined 
by  circumstances  to  one  portion  of  Bei* 
Majesty's  dominions  only;  1  con  under- 
stand that  an  alteration  of  the  fran(}hise 
may  bo  required  in  England  without  being 
required  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  t  but  ihd 
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BUppressioii  of  brtberj,  corraption,  and  in- 
timidation is  a  matter  which  surely  is  appli- 
cable  at  least  aa  much  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  as  it  is  to  England.     There  is  one 
class  of  intimidation  which  has  been  carried 
on  most  eitensirelj  in  Ireland,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Ireland — a  class  which  taints 
the  whole  of  your  electoral  system,  and 
which  really  neutralises  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  and  transfers  them  to  a  body  who 
hare  no  right  to  exercise  that  power,  to 
perrert  their  spiritual  power  to  the  abusive 
exercise  of  temporal  power — I  mean  that 
power  which  is  and  has  been  ciercised  in 
Ireland  by  the  Roman  Catholi?  priesthood, 
to  the  utter  corruption  and  destruction  of 
anything  like  liberty  of  vote  or  freedom  of 
conscience.  I  trust  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  courage  to  look  this 
monstrous  evil  in  the  face,  and  that  they 
vrill  not  suffer  intimidation  to  be  checked 
on  the  part  of  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  one  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  to  remain  unchecked  and 
Tincontrolled  in  another  portion,  every  con- 
stituency being  at  least  equally  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  iiifiuence  of  those  ex- 
ercising authority.     Now,  my  Lords,  upon 
the  sul^ect  of  the  reform  of  Parliament,  it 
has  been  urged  by  some  noble  Lords  that 
this  is  a  time  peculiarly  suited  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  question,  because  there 
19  DO  agitation  out  of  doors  on  the  subject. 
Now,  apart  even  from  the  question  of  the 
momentous  struggle  in  which  we  may  be 
engaged  in  regard  to  foreign  matters,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  absence  of  all 
feeling  out  of  doors — I  do  not  say  of  agita- 
tion, 1  say  of  feeling — upon  the  subject  of 
an  extensive  alteration  of  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, is  very  good  ground  why  Her  Majesty  *s 
Government  should  not  unnecessarily  dis- 
turb a  system  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
theoretical  anomalies,  they  at  least  will  not 
dispute  practically  furnishes  a  House  of 
Commons  representing  the  sense  of  the 
people,  even  if  it  does  not,  as  stated  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  on  some  occasions  re- 
present too  accurately  the  temporary  popu- 
lar feeling  of  the  day.     If,  however.  Her 
Majesty^s   Government,    should    it    think 
fitting,  in  obedience   to  tlie  command  of 
the  Crown,  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  a  measure  for 
the  alteration  of  the  franchise,  1  am  certain 
that  no  opposition  will  be  made  to  the  sub- 
mission of  that  proposition  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  ^Parliament.     The  measure  will  be 
considered  with  the  respect  due   to   the 
source   from   which    it   proceeds ;    and   it 


will  be  considered  temperately  and  firmly, 
with  reference  to  the  objects  proposed  to 
be  effected  by  it,  and  the  application  of 
the  means  to  the  attainment  of  those  ob- 
jects. But  this  I  must  distinctly  tell  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  that  if 
the  effect  of  that  measure  be  to  increase 
the  inequality  of  the  representation  which 
now  prevails  in  favour  of  the  great  towns, 
and  the  masses  congregated  in  them, 
against  the  representatives  of  the  county 
districts  of  England — whereas  it  can  be 
shown,  and  it  shall  be  shown  if  you  come 
to  argue  that  question,  whether  upon  num- 
bers of  population  or  numbers  of  constitu- 
ency, that  the  county  constituencies,  those 
which  represent  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try, bear  a  very  inadequate  proportion  in 
the  number  of  their  representatives  to  those 
who  represent  the  masses  congregated  in 
boroughs — I  say,  my  Lords,  if  you  seek 
still  further  to  increase  that"  inequality,  to 
give  a  preponderating  influence  greater 
than  that  at  present  existing  to  that  class 
of.  your  representatives,  then  your  Lord- 
ships must  make  up  your  minds  that  such 
a  measure  will  be  resisted  by  all  those,  I 
hope  I  may  say  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
who  are  determined  to  maintain,  not  the 
interest  of  a  class,  but  that  which  the 
noble  Earl  who  introduced  this  debate, 
rightly  stated  to  be  the  due  representation 
of  all  classes  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  I  beg  that  your  Lordships 
will  not  lose  sight  of  this,  that  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  Parliamentary  his- 
tory of  this  country  there  have  been  two 
great  divisions  of  constituencies,  and  it  is 
upon  due  weight  being  given  to  each  of 
these  two  that  the  whole  balance  of  the 
constitution  in  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
pends. They  are,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
who  represent  the  property — landed  if  you 
will,  but  the  fixed  and  immovable  property 
of  the  country — represented  by  the  knights 
of  the  shire,  elected  by  the  freeholders  and 
those  holding  leases  of  property;  and  on 
the  other,  the  burgesses,  elected  by  their 
fellow-burgesses  not  representing  property, 
but  representing  residence  and  occupation 
of  premises.  Thai  distinction  is  as  old 
as  the  earliest  period  of  our  history.  It 
is  not  a  new  distinction  introduced  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction which,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1831  and  1832,  was  recognised, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  even  extend- 
ed— because  one  of  the  main  alterations 
with  regard  to  the  franchise,  in  addition  to 
extending  it  beyond  the  corporations  which 
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had  in  some  boroughs  usurped  the  place 
of  the  inhabitants  at  large,  was  that  it  was 
given  to  a  great  mass  of  rated  house- 
holders; and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
draw  more  clearly  the  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  representation,  the  non- 
resident freemen  were  disfranchised  in  re- 
gard to  boroughs,  while  residence  was  not 
considered  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
county  franchise.  Property  was  there 
made  the  basis  of  representation;  number 
and  residence  wore  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion with  regard  to  boroughs.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  this  theory  is  carried  out  in 
all  its  integrity  and  with  all  its  detail. 
Theory  it  is  not;  it  is  a  practical  distinc- 
tion, most  important  to  be  borne  in  mind 
if  you  desire  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  not  a  mere  representation  of 
numbers,  but  a  representation  of  property 
and  numbers  combined,  one  portion  of  the 
Members  representing  more  directly  the 
interest  of  property,  the  other  representing 
more  directly  and  immediately  the  inter- 
ests of  residence  and  numbers.  I  do  trust 
that  the  Government,  in  the  measures  they 
are  about  to  introduce,  will  not  attempt  to 
break  down  this  old,  well-founded,  and  most 
important  distinction.  If  they  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  apparent 
anomaly,  and  diminishing  tho  inequality  of 
numbers,  or  of  introducing  any  fanciful 
regularity,  they  will  entail  much  more  se- 
rious consequences  in  the  total  alteration 
and  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  re- 
presentation of  this  country,  and  the  alter- 
ation of  the  distribution  of  powers;  and 
they  will  derive  no  advantage  from  any 
possible  establishment  of  a  system  appa- 
rently more  symmetrical,  but  not  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  real  power  and  real 
convenience  which  are  comprised  in  the 
present  system,  and  which  form  one  of  tho 
main  balances  of  the  constitution.  Of  this 
measure,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
think  fit  to  introduce  it,  there  will  be 
ample  time  both  for  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  and  for  your  Lordships  to  dis- 
cuss the  details.  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  indicate,  in  regard  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  measure^  the  views  which  I 
hold  in  common  with  many  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acting, 
and  whose  opposition,  if  the  principles 
which  they  support  are  violated,  the  noble 
Earl  and  his  Colleagues  may  expect. 

My  .Lords,  although  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  public  affairs  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  yourLordships'  House,  con- 
siderations of  a  merely  personal  character 
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must    necssarily  be  put   into    the    back- 
ground, there  is  one  question  which,  thoogfa 
partaking  of  a  personal  character,  is  also 
matter  of  no  little  public  importance,  and 
though  of  course  not  alluded   to    in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  is  not 
perhaps  unworthy  of  some  explanation  oc 
the   part  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTemmefiC 
My  Lords,  I  think  Parliament  would  neg- 
lect its  duty  if  it  altogether  abstained  from 
commenting   upon   a   most   extraordinary 
proceeding  which  has  recently  taken  place, 
and  to  which  I  incidentally  referred  in  a& 
earlier  part  of  my  remarks.  For  the  space 
of  twelve  days  the  country  was  without  t 
Minister  of  the  Home  Department;    nor 
was  that  the  case  of  an  ordinary  Minister, 
nor  did  it  occur  at  an  ordinary  time.     At 
a  crisis  of  our  foreign  affairs — at  a  time 
when   the  attention  of    the   Goyemmeot 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been — probably  was 
— almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  im- 
portant  and   urgent    subjects    of  foreign 
policy  which  were  pressed  upon  them — the 
country  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement— an  announcement   given  is 
great    detail,    and   with    great    apparent 
knowledge  of  facts — that  the  Minister  who, 
although  1  have  often  differed  from  him  on 
foreign  affairs,  yet  undoubtedly  possesseJ 
more  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  bj 
a  great  portion  of  the  country  was  more 
trusted  than  almost  any  other  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  had  ceased  to  hold  the 
high  office  of  Secretary  of  State.     That 
announcement  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
circumstantial  statement,  which,  as  it  has 
never  been  contradicted,  I  assume  to  be 
true,  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  that  resignation.     Upon  that  resigna- 
tion I  am  not  going  to  express  any  opinion. 
I  have  often  differed  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  on  political  subjects, 
but  I  respect  the  high  ability  he  has  always 
displayed,  and  the  power  he  has  always 
exercised  in  the  Government,  and  I  believe 
in  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  motives. 
But,  my  Lords,   after  the   expiration  of 
twelve  days,  it  became  matter  of  notoriety 
that  various  noble  Lords  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen   had  been   solicited  to  accept 
this  office,  and  had  declined;  the  public 
were  astonished  to  learn  at  the.  expiration 
of  that  time  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that 
the  noble  Viscount  was  again  in  his  place, 
and  that  the  circumstances  when  explained 
would  be  found  to  be  mutually  honourable 
to  all  parties.     I  hope  they  will  be  so.    It 
is  in  that  hope  that  I  venture  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  for  some 
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explanation   of  that   which,   unexplained, 
certainly  exposes  the  Government  collec- 
tivelj,  and  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
individual) J,  to  very  serious  misapprehen- 
Bion.      The  resignation   of   the   oiBce  of 
Secretary   of   State  is  no   matter  to  be 
lightly  tendered  or  lightly  accepted;  and 
least  of  all  is  it  a  step  to  be  lightly  taken, 
or  except  upon  grounds  of  most  imperative 
necessity,  or  paramount  differences  upon 
principles  at  a  time  when  the  country  is 
confessedly  in  difficulty,  and  when  the  ta- 
lents and  abilities  of  a  particular  person 
may  be  most  essential  and  useful  to  the 
country.     But,  my  Lords,  if  the  question 
upon  which  the  Government  differed,  and 
upon  which  that  noble  Lord  tendered  his 
resignation,  was   a   matter  of  minor  im- 
portance, capable  with  honour  to  both  par- 
ties of  being  explained  away,  and  the  dif- 
ference reconciled,  I  ask  what  justification 
there  could  be  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
noble  Lord  who  tendered  his  resignation; 
or,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  noble  Earl 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  accepted 
that  resignation  without  an  attempt  to  re- 
tain the  services  of  his  Colleague  ?     If  the 
difliculties  could  be  easily  got  over,  both 
parties,  it  appears  to  me,  have  much  to 
explain  why  the  country  was  for  a  period 
left,  by  the  resignation  of  one,  accepted 
by  the  other,  at  such  a  time,  without  the 
services  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  difference  were  such  as  justified  the 
resigiation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  resignation  on  the  other 
— if    it  were  such  an  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference, in  point  of  principle,  as  no  argu- 
ment could  have  got  over,  no  explanation 
could  have  conciliated,  then  1  must  say 
that  the  reunion  of  these  two  Ministers, 
these  differences  unadjusted,  the  question 
stiJl  open  for  submission  to  Parliament  upon 
which  the  differences  took  place,  is  only 
explicable  upon  the  supposition  that  where 
reconciliation  was  impossible  and  the  ques- 
tion   was  of   vital  importance,  there  one 
party  or  other  must  have  abandoned  prin- 
ciples which  he  deemed  it  of  such  impor- 
tance to  maintain,  as  to  tender  on  the  one 
hand,  or  accept  on  the  other*  a  resignation 
of  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 
1  express  no  opinion.     1  know  nothing  of 
the  merits  of  the  case;  but  I  say  that  your 
Lordships  would  not  he  doing  your  duty 
by  the  country  if  you  did  not  ask  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  an   explanation  of 
that  singular   fact,  that    the   resignation 
of  one   of  the   leadinsr   Ministers   of  the 


Crown  was  tendered  and  accepted;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  without  any 
alteration  of  external  circumstances,  we 
find  the  Ministers  who  had  apparently  so 
irreconcilably  differed  upon  matters  of  prin- 
ciple, sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet,  and 
sharing  in  the  same  councils.  The  original 
formation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government—- 
they  will  forgive  me  for  jRaying^--was  not 
such  as  to  lead  the  public  to  entertain  any 
very  great  confidence  in  the  unity  of  their 
opinions;  but  if,  in  t^e  course  of  events, 
they  see  their  dissensions  are  such  that  on 
a  question  about  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment a  Minister  has  resigned,  and  haa 
again  accepted  his  office,  they  will  then 
have  to  inquire  which  of  the  Ministers  it 
is  who  has  given  way,  and  who  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  at  this  moment  the  guiding  genius 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  noble  Earl  or  his  Col- 
league, whom  he  has  taken  back  into  his 
Cabinet  after  he  had  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion without  attempting  to  retain  him. 
This  is  a  matter  which  cannot  increase  the 
confidence  which  Parliament  must  feel  in 
the  manner  in  which  public  men  act  toge- 
ther. It  cannot  increase  the  confidence  in 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Administration, 
it  cannot  increase  the  opinion  of  their  sin- 
cerity, when  the  measure,  on  which  it  was 
understood  the  separation  took  place,  comes 
to  be  discussed  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  these  Ministers,  entertaining 
avowedly  most  opposite  views,  are  seen  in 
the  public  discussions  supporting  the  mea- 
sure on  which  they— ^I  will  not  say  person- 
ally— but  politically  quarrelled. 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  after  this  long 
debate  there  is  no  necessity  for  moving  an 
amendment  to  the  Address.  I  will  submit 
to  the  noble  Earl's  consideration  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  "  intimidation"  after 
"  bribery  and  corruption."  I  have  no 
other  amendment  to  move,  and  in  a  politi- 
cal sense  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
Address.  In  conclusion,  my  Lords,  I  am 
convinced  that,  whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ference of  our  political  opinions,  with  re- 
gard to  one  point  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence, namely,  as  to  our  cordial  concurrence 
in  seeking  the  best  mode  of  extricating  our 
country  from  her  position  with  honour  to 
her  arms,  and  with  honour  to  the  character 
which  she  bears  among;  the  nations. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  My  Lords, 
there  are  some  things  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat  down  which  re« 
quire  immediate  attention,  and  to  which  I 
am,  therefore,  desirous  to  refer  without  de- 
lay— there  arc  some  topics  to  which  he  has 
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iJladed,  which  will  be  more  conTenientlj 
discussed  at  some  future  period.  In  the 
first  instance  I  have  to  complain  that,  after 
notice  bad  been  given  that  the  papers  relat- 
ing to  these  long  and  complicated  negotia* 
tions  should  be  laid  on  the  table  to-night, 
the  noble  Earl  should  not  have  abstained 
from  making  comments  founded  on  infor- 
mation quite  incorrect,  and  in  manj  in* 
Btanceti  directly  the  reverse  of  true.  It 
would  have  been  but  natural  that  on  this 
occasion  be  should  have  abstained  ;  but  I 
suppose  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  and 
that  however  the  papers  may  exculpate 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  all  events  the 
present  opportunity  for  blaming  them  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  My  Lords,  the  noble 
Earl  has  thought  proper  to  say  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  reason  to  think  that 
the  present  Cabinet  would  not  go  to  war 
with  him;  and, he  has  especially  directed 
his  observations  to  me.  He  has  said  that 
my  known  reluctance  to  war,  and  the  de- 
clarations which  I  have  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject, were  such  as  to  mislead  him,  and  to 
make  him  believe  that  I  would  never  be  a 
party  to  engaging  in  hostilities  with  him. 
1^0 w,  my  Lords.  I  am  quite  ready  to  re- 
peat all  the  declarations  I  have  ever  made 
against  this  country  engaging  in  war  with 
any  State,  and  particularly  with  Russia. 
The  people  of  this  country  hare  not  un fre- 
quently rashly  and  hastily  engaged  in  wars, 
which  they  have  afterwards  repented  at 
leisure.  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  the 
duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  uot  to 
say  that  under  all  circumstances  we  will 
ever  engage  in  a  war,  but  to  use  every  pos- 
sible effort,  every  endeavour  to  check,  even 
when  the  feeling  is  laudable  and  natural — 
as  I  admit  it  to  be  in  the  present  instance, 
where  it  is  a  popular  feeling  of  indignation 
against  what  seems  to  be  an  aggression  and 
an  injustice — still  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence  and  of  reason  even  the  indulgence 
of  feelings  which  are  perfectly  natural  and 
justifiable.  My  Lords,  the  accusation  of 
the  noble  Earl .  is  an  odious  accusation.  I 
must  remind  your  Lordships  that  it  is  the 
opinion,  not  only  of  moralists,  but  also  of 
all  statesmen,  that  no  war  can  be  justifiable 
unless  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  war 
of  self-defence.  My  own  opinion  of  war  is 
such  as  I  have  already  said — that  I  think 
it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  depravity  and 
corruption  of  human  nature  that  anything 
so  horrible  as  war  should  ever  be  just  and 
lawful.  Yet  it  is  the  case.  We  must  all 
agree  too,  that  while  war  is  always  the 
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greatest  of  all  calamities,  it  is  also  often 
the  greatest  folly  and  the  greatest  wicked«> 
ness  that  a  people  can  commit.  Now,  my 
Lords,  repeating  all  which  I  have  ever  said 
on  the  horror  and  detestation  which  I  en- 
tertain of  war,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
there  must  be  exceptions.  Now,  although 
we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  danger  to 
this  country  in  the  war  at  present  existing 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  yet,  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  which 
has  been  established  in  Europe,  it  may  be 
considered  in  some  sense  a  war  in  self-de- 
fence when  we  preserve  the  relative  posi'^ 
tion  and  power  of  the  various  States,  with 
a  view  to  the  general  security  of  all.  But 
this,  I  say,  is  an  odious  accusation,  and  it 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in 
quarters  which  are  supposed  to  be  much 
connected  with  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  and  his  friends.  In  truth,  your 
Lordships  may  have  observed  for  some  time 
back  that  the  whole  censure  of  the  public 
press  opposed  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern^ 
ment  has  been  concentrated  on  mo  alone. 
My  noble  Friend  near  roe  (the  Earl  of 
Clarendon),  as  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
these  affairs,  might  naturally  have  been  the 
prominent  person  to  be  remarked  on  ;  bnt 
he  has  been  passed  completely  without  ob- 
servation. When  your  Lordships  see  the 
volume  which  will  be  laid  upon  the  table  of 
your  House  to-night,  you  will  see  with  what 
ability,  zeal,  and  perseverance  my  noble 
Friend  has  carried  on  these  negotiations, 
and  how  well  he  deserves  to  share  in  the 
condemnations.  It  is  said  at  Constantino* 
pie  that  I  have  received  a  hogshead  of  gold 
from  Russia.  The  press  connected  with  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  have  indulged  in  plain 
direct  accusations  that  I  am  the  tool  and 
instrument  of  Russia.  Now,  my  Lords,  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  perhaps  few  public 
men  in  this  country  have  ever  written 
more,  or  with  more  acnmony,  than  I  have 
of  the  Russian  Government.  One  of  my 
honourable  or  right  honourable  calumnia- 
tors in  the  public  press  has  accused  me  of 
betraying  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
country,  as  I  did  in  the  year  1829.  Now 
this  is  rather  an  inconsistent  accusation.  I 
am  quite  ready  to  take  the  responsibility 
that  any  one  may  impose  upon  me  for 
what  has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  I 
have  betrayed  the  honour  and  the  inter-^ 
ests  of  this  country  in  the  present  year« 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  cannot  have  done  so 
in  1829;  for  I  then  occupied  the  station 
which    my    noble    Friend    (the    Earl    of 
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Clarendon)  now  does,  and  1  senred  under 
a  man  who  knew  something  of  the  honour 
and  interests  of  this  country,  and  of  whose 
opinions  in  matters  connected  with  the  fo- 
reign  poliej  of  this  country  I  consider  mj- 
self  as  good  an  exponent  as  any  man  now 
linng,  for  no  man  ever  enjoyed  more  en- 
tirely his  confidence,  and  for  many  years, 
both  in  office  and  out  of  office,  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  almost  daily  communication 
with  him  on  subjects  connected  with  these 
affairs.    Therefore  noble  Lords  will  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  1  am  somewhat  fortified 
by  the  knowledge  that  I  have  acted  on  the 
principles  on  which  I  belioFe  that  great 
man  would  have  acted  had  he  been  alive. 
My  Lords,  the  same  party  which  agrees 
with  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
asserts  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople.    That  I  could  not  be.  When 
1  recollect  the  part  which  I  took,  and  the 
despatches  which  I  wrote  about  that  treaty, 
I  am  surprised  that  it  should  have  been  se- 
lected aa  a  topic  for  abuse.    I  will  just  ex- 
plain how  that  stands,  to  show  that  1  am 
not  incorrect  in  saying  that  the  manner  of 
my  official  communication  was  almost  acri- 
monious.     In  the  year  1837,  during  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  upon 
occasion  of  some  notice  of  Alotion  about 
to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  my 
noble  Friend  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
a  despatch  that  I  wrote  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.     1  offered  no 
objection.     He  came  to  me  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  and  said  that  upon  reflec- 
tion he  thought  that  despatch,  though  ad- 
mirable in  its  tone  and  argument,  would 
give  so  much  offence  to  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment that  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
very  advisable  to  make  it  public.      This 
is  the  author  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
according  to  the  letter  of  those  authorities, 
whose  dicta  I  do  not  doubt  are  to  be  deeply 
respected.      But  there  is  the  same  ac- 
cusation running  through  all  those  organs 
which  noble  Loi^s  opposite  are  understood 
to  countenance.      We  are  now  acting  in 
direct  concert  with  Austria,  and  it  is  made 
a  subject  of  direct  accusation  against  me, 
that  I  am  Austrian  as  well  as  Russian — 
a  sort  of  Austro-Rusaian.     Undoubtedly  it 
is  very  true  that  forty  y^ars  ago  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  accredited  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna  as  His  Majesty's  Ambassador;  but 
except  that  I  hare  at  rare  intervals  since 
then  had  some  communication  with  the  ve- 
nerable statesman  who  still  lives,  and  who 
took  80  active  a  part  in  the  great  affairs  of 


that  day — (Prince  Mettemich) — I  hare  no 
more  relation  with  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
than  1  have  with  the  Cabinet  of  Japan. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  being  overruled  when 
I  say  that  Austria  is  the  natural  ally  of 
this  country;  her  alliance  is  one  which  I 
desire  always  to  cultivate,  and  which  I 
hope  the  Government  of  this  country,  in 
whatever  hands  it  may  be  placed,  will  cul- 
tivate; because  I  think  we  have  no  points 
of  collision,  no  subjects  of  difference,  and 
might  and  ought  to  act  cordially  together 
in  all  the  g^eat  affairs  of  Europe.  I  also 
do  not  deny  entertaining  the  greatest  pos- 
sible desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  Russia,  and  I  regret  deeply  the  pre- 
sent position  we  occupy  in  respect  to  that 
Power.  For,  although  I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  Mr.  Fox,  who  said  that  he  thought  the 
strictest  alliance  with  Russia  would  be  by 
far  the  most  important  and  beneficial  which 
this  country  could  possibly  form,  still  I  ad- 
mit that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
interests^f  this  country;  and  the  present 
position  of  our  relations,  however  necessary 
and  ineritable,  is  viewed  by  me  with  the 
deepest  regret.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  and  others  have  said  that,  what- 
ever our  desire  may  have  been  to  escape 
from  war,  nevertheless  to  us  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  danger  which  now  hangs  orer  us; 
and  they  have  stated  their  opinion,  that  if 
we  had  met  this  conjuncture  with  a  little 
more  vigour,  a  little  more  energy,  and  a 
little  more  exphcit  declaration  of  our  inten- 
tions, things  never  would  have  come  to  this 
pass.  Now,  in  answer  to  that,  I  will,  in 
the  first  place,  only  beg  noble  Lords  to 
suspend  their  opinion  until  they  have  the 
means  of  seeing  what  was  actually  done 
before  they  pronounce  a  censure  upon  us. 
But  again,  if  even  it  should  appear  that  a 
more  vigorous  course,  as  it  is  called,  should 
hare  been  pursued,  1  beg  to  say  that  that 
is  not  a  way  of  proceeding  which  I  should, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  thought  wise 
and  proper.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  sort 
of  game  of  brag,  which  I  do  not  much  ad- 
mire. It  may  be  very  well  to  threaten — 
the  menacing  tone  may  be  very  successful 
with  feeble  States,  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions; but  to  hold  that  language  to  a  great 
Power  you  must  be  prepared  not  only  to 
succeed,  but  to  fail  ;  and  to  have  made  up 
your  mind  as  to  the  course  you  would  take 
in  the  event  of  your  menace  not  being  suc- 
cessful. Now,  I  say  that  at  the  period 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  it  would  have 
been  the  most  imprudent  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  had  recourse  to  such  Ian- 
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gaage  without  the  certainty  of  success. 
Why,  in  the  first  place,  Turkey  was  then 
utterly  unprepared  for  a  contest;  therefore, 
if  we  had  told  the  Emperor,  as  we  must 
have  done,  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
our  demands  he  must  expect  war  on  our 
part,  what  would  have  heen  his  answer  if 
he  had  not  agreed  to  our  demands  ? 
Without  doubt  he  would  have  marched 
upon  Constant! nopIe«  and  have  marched 
without  any  difficulty  whatever.  It  was 
then  the  season  favourable  for  operations, 
and  in  one  campaign  he  might  have 
marched  to  Constantinople.  This,  then, 
was  a  tone  which  it  would  certainly  have 
been  most  imprudent  in  us  to  hold.  Be- 
sides, the  Porte  was  not  at  war — it  had  not 
yet  declared  war  against  Russia.  Russia 
had  occupied  the  Principalities,  and  had 
given  the  Porte  a  full  right  to  declare  war 
if  it  thought  proper  ;  but  the  Porte,  taking 
its  own  view  of  its  own  interests,  thought 
fit  not  to  declare  war,  and  in  so  acting 
met  with  the  assent  and  approbation  of 
Her  Majesty *s  Government  and  of  Her 
Majesty *8  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
who  certainly  had  the  interest  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  as  much  at  heart  as  noble 
Lords  opposite  can  possibly  have.  Well, 
my  Lords,  the  consequence  of  the  policy 
adopted  was,  that  time  was  given  for  pre- 
paration, and  that  Turkey  has  been  en- 
abled to  assemble  and  to  organise  that 
force  which  has  met  with  the  laudation  of 
the  nohle  Earl  and  his  Friends,  and  which 
in  many  respects,  has  certainly  conducted 
itself  in  a  manner  not  expected  by  those 
who  had  formed  less  favourable  opinions  of 
the  resources  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  If 
we  had  held  this  language  before  the  Porte 
had  delared  war,  and  the  Porte  had  agreed 
to  it — if  we  had  led  ^he  Porte  to  declare 
war — we  could  not  have  approached  Con- 
stantinople without  the  breach  of  treaties 
we  were  bound  to  observe,  and  without 
giving  cause  of  ofience  to  the  Powers  with 
whom  we  were  at  that  moment  acting  in 
concert.  And  I  must  say  I  consider  it  the 
greatest  advantage  that  we  should  thus 
far  have  induced  the  great  German  Powers 
to  act  with  us,  although  they  have  not 
taken  the  vigorous  measures  which  I 
think  the  noble  Earl  will  admit  that  we 
have  done,  as  well  as  France  ;  but  still 
acting  with  us  favourably,  and  lending 
their  assistance  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  The  noble  Earl  seems  to  think 
that  not  only  has  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  ground  to  complain  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government,  but  the  Emperor  of 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 


the  French  has  also  ground  to  complain 
of  us.  The  noble  Earl  was  fond  last  year 
of  commenting  upon  speeches  made  at 
election  dinners ;  and  this  year  he  alludes 
—not  to  any  speech  of  mine,  indeed,  hostile 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  but  to  the 
language  of  a  journal  which  he  supposes 
expressed  my  opinions,  from  which  he  in- 
fers that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  might 
naturally  have  imagined  that  I  was  hostile 
to  htm.  Now,  my  Lords,  so  far  I  havo 
had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being 
able  to  assure  His  Majesty  myself  what 
my  opinions  are  upon  the  subject.  Of 
whatever  else  I  may  be  accused,  certainly 
indifference  to  the  French  alliance  cannot 
be  laid  to  my  charge  ;  for,  whether  with 
the  Government  of  the  Restoration,  or  with 
that  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  or  with  the 
present  Emperor,  my  settled  opinions,  my 
known  conduct  and  policy,  alvirays  have  been 
to  cherish  the  French  alliance  in  the  most 
intimate  manner.  Why,  who  was  the  author 
of  that  expression  which  has  so  long  passed 
current — the  entente  cordiale  ?  It  was  in- 
troduced at  the  time  %vhen  I  was  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  held  the  seals  of  that 
department  now  more  worthily  filled  by  my 
noble  Friend  near  me  (the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don) ;  and  that  cordial  understanding  will 
exist,  so  far  as  depends  upon  me.  whoever 
is  sovereign  of  that  country,  or  whatever 
form  of  government  it  may  possess,  pro- 
vided it  be  one  capable  of  maintaining 
amicable  relations  with  this  country.  Every 
one,  I  know,  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
meet  with  misconstruction  ;  and  it  may  be 
some  comfort  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
who  thinks  I  am  so  Russian  in  my  tenden- 
cies, to  know  that — although  the  Russians 
have  no  g^eat  organs  of  the  press,  or  poli- 
tical writings,  still  speeches  can  circulate 
among  them — I  am  informed  that  it  is 
fully  believed  and  loudly  declared  in 
Russia,  that  Count  Nesselrode  has  been 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  is  iu 
the  pay  of  the  English  Government.  I 
believe  our  purses  are  about  as  heavy,  the 
one  as  the  other,  for  whatever  advantage 
we  may  have  derived  respectively  from 
the  policy  each  of  us  has  pursued,  I 
must  say,  in  justice  to  Count  Nesselrode, 
that  I  think  ho  is  as  desirous,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability  and  power,  to  preserve 
peace  and  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
this  country,  as  we,  on  our  sides,  are  with 
Russia.  As  thero  will  be  future  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  into  the  particulars  of 
those  negotiations,  I  shall  not  follow  them 
further  into  detail,  except  as  to  one  point 
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noticed  bj  the  noble  Earl,  but  on  which 
he  has  entirely  mistaken  the  facts  of  the 
case — I  refer  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Vienna  note.  He  imagined  that  we  had 
submitted  those  proposals  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  that  after  he  had  accepted 
them  they  were  then  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople for  the  acceptance  of  the  Porte. 
Now,  that  is  entirely  a  misrepresentation. 
The  note,  in  fact,  was  not  a  Vienna  note, 
but  a  French  note — the  article  was  of 
French  manufacture,  and  therefore  may 
perhaps  not  be  so  distasteful  to  the  noble 
Earl  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  by  Her 
Majesty's  GoTcrnment.  But,  whatever  it 
was,  it  was  sent,  I  betiere,  on  the  very 
same  day  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  Con- 
stantinople; nay  more,  it  was  shown  both 
to  the  Russian  and  Turkish  Ministers  at 
Vienna  at  the  time  of  its  being  so  trans- 
mitted to  both  capitals.  Therefore  there 
was  perfect  equality  and  impartiality  in 
this  proceeding;  and  although  it  may  be 
open  to  the  criticism  of  the  noble  Earl  on 
its  contents,  these,  as  I  hare  said,  though 
approved  by  us,  were  not  prepared  by  us, 
and  we  shall  have  future  opportunities  of 
discussing  them. 

The  noble  Earl  has  made  a  great  point 
of  the  publication  of  a  despatch  of  my 
noble  Fri^d  (the^  Earl  of  Clarendon)  in 

i7]^i  he  says  was  refused 
Tiament  had 

\"\^^^^^^  probably 
have  been  laid  before  •  lament;  but  it 
would  certainly  not  haWoeen  communi- 
cated to  anybody  if  an  incorrect  version 
had  not  previously  appeared  in  every  paper 
in  Europe.  It  then  became  necessary  for 
the  public  interests  to  rectify  errors  which 
might  have  had  serious  consequences;  and 
therefore  an  authentic  copy  of  the  despatch 
was  communicated  to  the  newspapers  for 
publication.  The  noble  Earl  has  also  dwelt 
much  upon  another  instance  of  confiden- 
tial communications  made  to  the  same 
journal,  in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  resignation  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. He  says  that  Her  Majesty  first 
learned  the  fact  of  that  resignation  from 
the  Times  newspaper — 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  said  that  it 
was  aimounced  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  even  before  the  Sovereign  or  the 
noble  Viscount's  own  Colleagues  had  ofS- 
cial  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  :  Well,  be 
it  so.  The  noble  Earl  will  allow  me  then 
to  say  that  he  states  that  which  is  incor- 


rect, for  I  myself  informed  Her  Majesty 
of  the  resignation  at  Osborne,  and  the 
article  to  which  he  alludes  I  saw  myself 
on  my  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  next 
day.  That  is  correct;  how  it  came  to  be 
made  public,  I  know  not — but  this  I  know, 
that  Her  Majesty  had  been  informed  by 
me  of  my  noble  Friend's  resignation  on 
the  day  before  that  article  appeared. 

This  leads  me   to   another  matter,  of 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  also  said  much. 
I  understand  him  to  have  announced  his 
intention  and  determination  of  extracting 
from  Her   Majesty's  Government  all  the 
particulars  connected   with   that   transac- 
tion.    I  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
noble  Earl's  discretion;  but  I  hope  he  has 
not  set  his  heart  upon  it  very  strongly, 
because  he  will  certainly  fail  in  extracting 
from   me   more   than    I   think   proper  to 
state.     He  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters must  be  much  cleverer  fellows  than  he 
thinks  them  if  he  does  not  extract  all  the 
particulars   of    the   transaction   from   us. 
Now,  I  am  the  last  man  to  deny  the  cle- 
verness of  the  noble  Earl;  but  he  must  bo 
a  clevefer  fellow  than  I  think  him  if  he 
extracts  more  from   me  than  I  choose  to 
tell  him.    I  will  not  be  entirely  silent  upon 
this  subject,  because  I  think  it  proper  to 
state  in  general  terms  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were.    Connected  with 
the  preparation  of  the  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  misapprehension  took  place 
on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Viscount  Palmerston).     Under  that  mis- 
apprehension, and  in  the  belief  that  the 
provisions  of    the   measure  were    finally 
settled,  which  were  not  finally  settled,  my 
noble   Friend    tendered    his    resignation. 
Well,   explanations  took   place,  and   my 
noble  Friend — I  was  going  to  say  resumed, 
but  he  never  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to  per- 
form  the  duties  of  Secretary  of   State, 
and  the  public  was  not  left  without  those 
duties  being  regularly  and  efficiently  per- 
formed.   So  far  for  the  general  facts.    But 
when  the  noble  Earl  says  he  thinks  he  has 
a  right  to  know  the  full  circumstances  of 
this  difi^erence,  and  the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation, I  deny  that  he  has  any  right  to 
ask  any  such  questions  or  receive  any  such 
information.     Had  my  noble  Friend  left 
office,  then  indeed   he  might  have  been 
properly  called  upon  to  give  a  full  account 
of  his  reasons  for  so  doing.     The  noble 
Earl    opposite    may   think    this,    as    Sir 
Lucius   said,   a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it 
I  stood;  but  1  apprehend  that,  whether  in  a 
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Cabinet  or  elsewhere,  if  a  misapprehension 
or  niisanderstanding  takes  place  which  is 
cleared  ap  or  reconciled,  and  the  parties 
act  cordially  afterwards  together,  it  may 
be  matter  for  curiosity  or  it  may  be  matter 
for  mischief,  to  pry  into  the  circumstances, 
but  there  is  no  legitimate  ground  of  in- 
quiry. Now  that  is  the  only  answer  I 
shall  give,  if  he  thinks  that  is  the  only 
ground  for  his  demand  of  information-s- 
for  as  to  his  curiosity  or  his  speculations  I 
do  not  value  them  a  rush — be  may  deal  in 
them  as  much  as  he  pleases.  If  he  can 
say  that  the  public  interest  has  in  any  way 
or  degree  suffered  from  what  took  place, 
then  in  that  case,  even  if  he  should  be 
silent,  I  have  no  doubt  others  will  be  found 
to  bring  the  accusation  against  my  noble 
Friend,  who  in  that  case  will  justify  him- 
self in  the  course  he  took. .  But,  as  mat- 
ters stand,  I  hold  myself  exempt  from  the 
least  necessity  for  going  into  any  further 
detail  of  that  transaction. 

I  will  say  this,  however,  that  when  the 
noble  Earl  deals  so  liberally  in  his  accusa- 
tions and  in  insinuations  of  connexion  with 
the  press,  I  must  beg  to  say  thil  comes 
rather  ill  from  him,  considering  the  part 
taken  by  that  section  of  the  press  most 
devoted  to  him  and  his  party — a  part 
which  I  will  venture  to  affirm  presents  a 
more  disgraceful  exhibition  than  I  ever 
before  heard  of.  I  do  certainly  say  it  is 
not  for  the,  noble  Earl  to  speak  or  make 
any  imputations  upon  others  for  objection- 
able matter  which  appears  in  the  public 
prints,  because  I  declare  that  never  has  it 
happened  to  roe  to  see  such  a  line  pursued 
by  the  organs  of  public  opinion;  and  1 
cannot  forbear  saying  that  I  think  it  is 
not  only  disgraceful  to  the  press,  but  a 
disgrace  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
to  the  character  of  our  civilisation,  that 
anything  so  monstrous  should  have  been 
promulgated  day  after  day,  and  should 
have  had  the  success  or  the  vogue  which 
these  charges  or  insinuations  have  had. 
I  feel,  I  say,  deeply  ashamed,  that  after 
having  had  to  defend  myself  fix^m  the 
monstrosities  put  forth  in  these  papers,  I 
should  have  to  add  that  imputations  have 
been  made  in  them  against  personages 
much  higher  than  myself — imputations  as 
disgraceful  in  themselves,  and  character- 
ised by  the  same  utter  absence  of  any 
shadow  of  foundation.  I  must  be  allowed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  for 
^la  odiioua  charge  has  assumed  a  sort  of 

consistence  which  renders  it 
\M  meet  it  more  seriously 

^deen 


than  anything  so  despicable  ought  to  be 
met.  I  will  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
your  Lordships  what  has  been  the  course 
pursued  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
persevering  manner  in  which  these  scandal- 
ous attacks  and  groundless  imputations 
have  been  cast  upon  the  illustrious  Prince 
to  whom  I  refer.  I  think  your  Lordships 
must  know  well  enough  what  are  the  con- 
stitutional position  and  functions  of  that 
illustrious  Priuco.  That  he  is  the  adviser 
of  the  Queen  is  beyond  a  doubt  in  his 
capacity  as  her  husband  and  most  intimate 
companion.  He  is  by  law  a  Privy  Ooaix- 
cillor.  Is  not  the  Queen  the  first  Sove- 
reign in  this  country  who  for  a  long  time 
has  not  had  even  the  advantage  of  a  pri- 
vate secretary  ?  Was  there  ever  any  ob- 
jection to  the  private  secretary  of  George 
IV.,  or  to  the  private  secretary  of  William 
IV.  ?  Yet  these  men  must  of  neceasitj 
have  known,  and  were  able  to  have  giveo 
advice,  or  to  have  disclosed  everything,  if 
they  had  thought  fit,  although  neither  of 
them  was  a  Privy  Councillor.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  the  only  unconstitutional 
thing  of  this  nature  that  has  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  present  reign  is  perhaps 
the  circumstance  of  Lord  Melbourne  hav- 
ing taken  it  upon  himself  to  officiate  as 
private  secretary,  he  being  a^'the  aame 
time  First  Minister  o^  the  CriiNrn.  I  can 
conceive 
exorcise 

was  undertakdns  i)i4$e  hope^^a  hope  whick 
happily  was  Bp^&itif  realised — tluit  Her 
Majesty  would  very  soon  contract  a  mar- 
riage which  would  dispense  with  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  those  duties  which 
Lord  Melbourne  performed,  as  private 
secretary.  I  need  not  describe  the  rela- 
tive manner  in  which  their  relations  are 
maintained  between  these  two  most  illufr- 
triouB  persons.  But  that  the  husband 
should  remain  silent,  and  see  his  Sove- 
reign and  Her  Ministers  in  difficulties  and 
embarrassment,  and  not  open  his  mouth  to 
give  one  syllable  of  advice  or  assistance,  is 
to  propound  a  very  different  state  of  that 
relation  from  what  I  understand  by  it. 
My  Lords,  it  has  been  studiously  asserted, 
that  this  is  a  novelty — that  it  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel  who  introduced  it,  and  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne did  not  permit  his  Royal  Highness 
to  exercise  those  functions  which  he  nov 
exercises  so  advantageously  and  so  benefi- 
cially to  the  public  service  of  the  country. 
I  only  can  say  this — that  it  is  true  that  his 
Royal  Highness  often,  very  often — gene- 
rally— is  present  in  the  conversations  whieh 


first  M  mister  oV  toe  VnHvn.  I  can 
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take  place  when  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
find  it  necessary  to  make  representations 
to  Her  Majesty,  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
do,  I  can  only  say  that  I  extremely  re- 
gret his  absence  when  it  takes  place.  But 
I  appeal  to  noble  Lords  in  this  House,  of 
whom  there  are  several,  who  have  had  the 
means  of  knowing,  of  hearing,  of  profiting 
by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  and  judgment 
of  His  Royal  Highness — I  ask  them  to  say 
whether,  in  all  that  they  have  ever  seen 
or  heard,  a  single  syllable  has  ever  been 
breathed  that  has  not  tended  to  the  honour 
and  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  this 
country  ?  That  a  person  of  the  talent  and 
thought  and  ability  of  His  Royal  Highness 
may  entertain  views  on  particular  matters 
from  which  a  Minister  may  differ,  is  very 
possible.  But  your  Lordships  will  recol- 
lect that  it  is  the  Minister  who  is  respon- 
sible; and  if  Her  Majesty  should  choose 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, which  She  has  the  right  to  do,  the 
Minister  has  his  remedy;  he  has  but  one — 
which  is  respectfully  to  resign  his  position. 
It  is  said  that  Lord  Melbourne  particularly 
objected  to  the  *'  interference,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  His  Royal  Highness.  I  will  just 
read  to  your  Lordships  the  last  letter  which 
Lord  Melbourne  addressed  to  Her  Majesty 
on  his  leaving  office.  It  is  dated  August 
the  30th,  1841,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government  had  been  formed,  and  the  day 
before  he  received  the  seals  of  office  :— 

**  Lord  Melbourne  cannot  satisfy  himself  with- 
CNit  mgain  stating  to  Tour  Majesty  in  writing  what 
be  has  bad  the  honour  of  saying  to  Tour  Majesty 
respecting  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince.  Lord 
Melbourne  has  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
Royal  Highness's  judgment,  and  temper,  and  dis- 
eretioD,  and  he  cannot  but  feel  a  great  consolation 
and  security  in  the  reflection  that  he  leaves  Tour 
Majesty  in  a  situation  in  which  Tour  Majesty  has 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance. I^rd  Melbourne  feels  certain  that  Tour 
Majesty  cannot  do  better  than  to  have  recourse 
to  bin  when  it  is  needed,  and  to  rely  upon  him 
with  confidence." 

My  Lords,  in  order  to  finish  this  odious 
subject,  there  is  one  topic  more  to  which  I 
muflt  allude.  What  has  been  more  studi- 
ously circulated,  and  I  think  more  actively 
insinuated,  than  any  other  part  of  these  ac- 
cusations is,  the  interference  of  His  Royal 
Highness  with  the  Army  and  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  My  Lords,  I  have  to  state  that, 
so  far  from  there  being  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  this  accusation,  it  does  so  happen 
that  in  the  year  1850.  I  think,  it  was  the 
great  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
make  such  arrangements  at  the  Horse 
Guards  as  would  enable  Prince  Albert  to 
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succeed  him  as  Commander-in-Chief;  and 
he  proposed  various  arrangements  which 
he  thought  would  tend  to  render  it  easier 
for  him  to  accept  that  situation,  and  strongly 
recommended  it  to  the  Queen;    but   His 
Royal  Highness,  with  that  sound  judgment 
which  is  his  usual  characteristic,  felt  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  his  Sovereign  and  wife,  and  the 
situations  which  he  filled,  and  he  therefore, 
on  that  ground,  and  on  that  ground  alone, 
declined  taking  the  station  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  desirous  he  should  oc- 
cupy.    His  Royal  Highness  thought,  and 
in  my  opinion  thought  wisely,  that  such  a 
situation   could    not   but   havo   interfered 
with  those  relations  and  with    that  kind 
of  assistance  which  the  Queen  might  have 
expected,  and  did  receive  from  him.     He 
felt  that  his  occupation  of  such  a  post  as 
that  of  Commander-in-Chief  would  militate 
greatly  against  those  duties  which  he  had 
discharged  so  advantageously   to  the   in- 
terests of  the  Queen  and  of  the  country. 
His  Royal  Highness  stated  to  the  Duke  at 
great  length,  and  with  admirable  clearness, 
the  nature  of  his  objections,  and  his  rea* 
sons  for  declining  the  proposition  that  had 
been  made  to  him.  and  in  the  decision  come 
to  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  entirely  coincided.     My  Lords, 
I   need   scarcely  advert  to  the  miserable 
calumnies  that  have  been  promulgated  re- 
specting His  Royal  Highness's  interference 
with  promotions.     I  have  to  say  that  His 
Royal  Highness  has  the  right  of  interfe- 
rence with  the  business  of  the  Army,  because 
he  is  a  Field- Marshal  of  the  Army,  a  com- 
mander in  the  Army,  a  chief  in  the  Army— • 
his  son  may  bo  at  the  head  of  the  Army— 
and  he  may  become  Regent  of  the  country 
— but  God  forbid  that  such  a  thing  should 
happen  !     But  to  say  that  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  condition  of  the 
Army  is  too  monstrous  a  thing  to  imagine. 
But  beyond  the  general  interest  which  he 
ought  to  take  in  it  in  the  position  which  he 
occupies,  I  deny  utterly  that  on  any  occa- 
sion, at  any  time — so  far  as  I  have  any 
reason  to  believe  and  to  know — under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  under  my  noble 
Friend  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Army, 
has  there  been  any  interference  of  any  kind 
on  the  part  of  His  Royal   Highness  with 
the  conduct  or  business  of  the  Army.     My 
Lords,   I  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
these  remarks,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do 
so,  although  it  is  a  subject  I  am  ashamed 
of  introducing.     1  am  sure  that  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  although  he  did 
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think  proper,  I  think  very  unjustifiablj,  to 
connect  what  appears  in  the  public  press 
with  public  men  on  this  side  of  the  House — 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  repudiate  with  dis- 
gust and  indignation  the  language  of 
those  who  are  most  devoted  to  himself. 

Viscount  H  ARDINGE  :  My  Lords,  after 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  who  has 
just  sat  down,  I  beg  leave  to  corroborate 
every  particle  of  what  he  has  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  non-interference  of  His  Royal 
Highness  with  the  Army.  I  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  those  reports  were  set  in  mo- 
tion about  the  same  time  that  Major  Gene- 
ral Sir  George  Brown  resigned  his  situa- 
tion of  Adjutant  General.  I  never  saw  any 
attack  on  His  Royal  Highness  before  (hat 
time;  but  when  that  occurrence  took  place, 
then  it  was  that  a  portion  of  the  press 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  attack  His 
Royal  Highness  for  interfering  with  the 
Army.  I  have  had  the  patronage  of  about 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  colonelcies  of 
regiments  to  dispose  of.  The  mode  in  which 
the  business  is  transacted  is  this — that 
wher^  there  is  any  appointment  to  dispose 
of,  the  Commander-in-chief  writes  a  report 
to  the  Queen  recommending  such  person  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  succeed;  and  I  can 
state,  on  my  own  knowledge,  that  in  every 
instance  where  I  have  sent  a  recommenda- 
tion it  has  been  returned  with  the  Queen *s 
signature,  and  in  every  cape  the  recommen- 
dation has  been  acceded  to.  Therefore 
there  has  been  no  interference  with  the 
patronage  of  the  Army  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince.  But  it  has  been  systematically 
stated  that  this  interference  has  been  exer- 
cised. Now,  it  was  the  Adjutant  General, 
and  then  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General, 
that  had  resigned  in  consequence.  Then 
it  was  stated  the  Mast<*t'  General  of  the 
Ordnance  refused  to  take  office  unless  he 
received  a  stipulation  from  His  Royal  High- 
ness that  he  would  no  longer  interfere  in 
the  Army.  Such  a  charge  is  too  absurd  to 
require  denial.  I  found  on  another  occa- 
sion a  very  circumstantial  account  of  a  con- 
versation which  it  was  stated  the  Adjutant 
General  had  had  with  me,  in  which  he 
stated,  with  great  emphasis,  that  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  did  not 
recognise  the  authority  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness in  the  transaction  of  business  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  I  immediately  wrote  to 
General  Brown,  and  asked  him  whether  in 
any  transaction  at  the  Horse  Guards  any 
circumstance  of  that  character,  or  any  con- 
versation of  that  kind  had  occurred.  In 
his  reply  he  utterly  denied  it,  and  assured 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 


me  that  no  such  correspondence  as  that 
alluded  to  had  taken  place.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  multiply  the  denial  of  charges 
which  have  been  cast  upon  His  Royal  High- 
ness. I  will  merely  say  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  foundation  for  such  state- 
ments. During  the  time  I  have  held  the 
appointment  I  have  the  honour  to  fill,  I 
have  had  various  conversations  and  com- 
munications with  His  Rojal  Highness,  and 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  it. 
I  recollect  last  year  that  he  suggested  to 
roe  the  expediency  of  having  a  camp  of 
instruction  at  Ghobham,  and  I  entered  into 
the  view  because  I  thought  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  it.  And  I  should  like  to 
know  why  I  am  to  be  debarred  from  conimu- 
mnnicating  with  His  Royal  Highness  on 
matters  respecting  which  there  is  no  con- 
cealment. It  appears  that  because  His 
Royal  Highness  takes  a  little  interest  in 
the  Array  as  a  Field  Marshal,  that  I  and 
any  officer  in  my  position  is  to  be  debarred 
from  communicating  with  him  when  I  can 
communicate  with  any  noble  Lord  on  the 
same  subject.  Such  a  thing  appears  to  me 
to  be  utterly  absurd.  I  assert  that  His  Royal 
Highness  never  interfered  in  any  manner 
in  the  patronage  or  duties  performed  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  but,  on  the  contary, 
has  shown  the  utmost  desire  for  the  effi- 
ciency and  advantage  of  the  Army;  and 
I  shall  on  every  occasion,  when  I  may  re- 
quire his  advice,  boldly  and  openly  ad- 
dress His  Royal  Highness.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  tl:e  exercise  of  my  duty  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  I  am  responsible.  When  my 
noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
nominated  me  to  my  present  office,  he,  in 
the  most  fair  and  honourable  manner,  ex- 
plained to  me  that  my  duties  were  purely 
professional,  and  that  I  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation of  a  party  or  political  nature. 
During  the  time  the  present  Government 
have  been  in  office,  I  have  not  been  inter- 
fered with  in  the  distribution  of  patronage, 
or  the  management  of  the  business  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  the  manner  in  which  I  exercise  the 
office.  I  have  received,  as  I  have  stated, 
from  Her  Majesty  my  recommendations 
regularly  signed  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  I 
repudiate  as  utterly  unworthy  of  belief  the 
atrocious  libels  which  have  been  circulated 
respecting  him. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY:  My  Lords,  if 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen] thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty 
to  enter  into  any  explanation  or  discussion 
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of  tbe  painful  and  delicate  topic  which  he 
has  introduced  into  the  debate.      I  do  not 
quarrel  with  his  discretion,  and  only  doubt 
whether  I  should  have  exercised  the  same 
discretion    tinder    similar    circumfitanees. 
But  I  have  an  excuse  for  trespassing  on 
jour  attention,  inasmuch  as,  although  on 
the  main  question  I  concur  in  almost  every 
sentence  which  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  thought  fit  to  introduce  the 
subject;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  noble 
Earl  I  feel  bound  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  observotions  which  I 
made,  I  traced  what  I  thought  an  intimate 
connexion  between  a  certain  newspaper, 
the  constant  supporter  of  the  Government, 
and  the  official  intelligence  or  official  know- 
ledge which    that  newspaper    could    only 
derive  from  official  sources;  and  I  stated 
that  if  that  was  the  case,  and  that  intimate 
connexion  could  be  traced,  on  matters  which 
could  not  be  known  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
between  that  paper  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if 
foreign  Governments  identified  their  policy 
with  the  views  found  in  that  paper.     Hav- 
ing stated  that  much,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  I  did  so,  the  noble  Earl  takes  upon 
himself  to  say  that  I  am  the  last  man  to 
throw  out  such  an  imputation,  inasmuch  as 
he  charges  against  those  newspapers  which 
be  says  are  the  ordinary  supporters  of  the 
same  policy  as  myself  the  origination  and 
publication  of  these  most  absurd,  and,  if 
they  be  believed,  those  most  mischievous 
slanders  against  the  Prince  Consort.     Now, 
I  will  not  submit  to  the  imaginary  possi- 
bility of  the  imputation  being  cast  upon 
me  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
any  such  insinuations  or  imputations,  ex- 
cept treating  them  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt— a   ridicule   and    contempt  which, 
had  I  been  in  the  noble  EarPs  place,  would 
have  led  me  to  pass  them  over  in  utter 
silence.     If  the  noble  Earl  means  to  say, 
and  to  repeat  the  assertions  that  have  been 
made  in  his  paper,  the  Times,  under  a  sig- 
nature which  I  suppose  is  not  official — under 
the  signature  *'  C,"  whoever  ••  C."  may 
be — if  he  means  to  say  that  these  insinu- 
ations and  these  slanders  had  their  origin 
in  the  Conservative  portion  of  the  press,  I 
beg  to  sny — repeating  the  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  the  noble  Earl  contradicted 
me  on  a  matter  of  fact — that  both  the  noble 
Earl  who  has  made  that  statement,  and  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  has  made 
that  statement,  have  stated  distinctly  "  the  I 


thing  which  is  not."     Because  the  origin 
of  all  these  statements  and  insinuations-^ 
of  these  absurd  charges,  by  which  the  gul- 
libility of  the  public  has  been  excited,  which 
led  crowds  to  attend  at  the  doors  of  the 
Tower  to  see  His  Royal  Highness  go  in — 
and  which  led  individuals  to  say  he  was 
sure  to  have  been  sent  there  if  the  Queen 
had  not  announced  her   intention   to    go 
with  him — I  say  that   from   the   highest 
and  most  mischievous   of  these  insinua- 
tions  and   slanders,  down    to   those  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  absurdity,  and  which 
practised  the  most  on  the  gullibility  of  the 
country,  had  their  origin,  not  in  any  pos- 
tion  of  the  Conservative  press,  but  in  papers 
of  an  extreme  Liberal  opinion — in  papers 
such  as  the  Morning  Advertiser,  which  is 
a  favourite  paper,  as  I  am  informed,  of 
the  licensed  victuallers,  and  consequently 
circulates  through  all  the  pot  houses  in  the 
country.  That  is  a  paper  that  I  never  hap- 
pen to  see;  but  the  Morning  Advertiser 
and  the  Daily  News  are  the  two  papers 
which  have  been  most  active  in  propagat- 
ing those  absurd  reports,  and  I  will  not  pre- 
sume that  either  the  Morning  Advertiser 
or  the  Daily  News  are  very  cordial  in  the 
advocacy  of  my  policy.     Therefore,  when 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  country  attempts 
to  connect  either  me  or  my  party  with  the 
publication  of  such  odious  and  ridiculous 
slanders,  I  cannot  remain  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  Peers  without  telling  the 
nuble  Earl  that  his  position  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, as  a  Peer  of  this  House,  gives  him 
no  right,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation, 
to  introduce  such  a  subject,  or  to  iusinuate 
that  countenance  has  been  given  to  the  slan- 
ders by  the  Members  of  the  Conservative 
party.      Now,  as  to  the  insinuations  and 
statements  themselves,  I  only  wonder  at 
the  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public,  which  appears  to  have  been 
so  successfully  practised  upon.     I  entirely 
concur  with  the  noble  Earl  in  the  confiden- 
tial, the  highly  confidential,  station  which 
His  Royal  Highness  fills;  first,  as  the  ne- 
cessary and  natural  adviser  of  the  Sove- 
reign, placing  him  in  the  position  no  higher 
than  the  private  secretary  of  the  Sovereign, 
but  also  being  bound  to  Her  Majesty  by 
the  closest  and  tenderest  ties — being  bound 
to  this  country  as  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion— by  his  being  the  Consort  of  the  Sove- 
reign— by  his  being  the  father  of  the  future 
King  of  this  country — though  long  may  it 
be  before  such  an  event  occurs ! — it  is  ar- 
guing an  absolute  ignorance  of  all  the  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  and  all  probability 
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or  possibility  to  suppose  that,  being  in  such 
a  situation,  His  Royal  Highness  can  either 
shut  his  eyes  or  close  his  ears  to  what  is 
taking  place — that  he  should  not  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic concerns  of  this  country — and  that  he 
should  not,  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  give  to 
the  Queen  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
opinion  whenever  She  wishes  to  consult 
him  on  public  affairs.  I  must  further  say 
that  the  position,  the  most  confidential 
that  can  be  filled — so  confidential,  indeed, 
that  it  can  be  filled  by  no  person  less 
closely  connected  with  the  Sovereign  than 
His  Royal  Highness — has  not  only  never 
been  abused  to  my  knowledge,  but  the  ad. 
vice  and  counsel  given  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness have  been  always,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  given  from  an  enlightened  consid- 
eration of  what  was  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  public  good  ;  and 
although  it  was  undoubtedly  the  fault  of 
any  responsible  Minister,  if  differing  in 
opinion  from  His  Royal  Highness,  he  per- 
mits himself  to  be  overruled  in  the  advice 
which  he  tenders  to  the  Crown  as  such  re- 
sponsible Minister,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  any  Minister  having  to  advise  the  So- 
vereign of  this  country  on  public  affairs — 
and  that  Sovereign  a  female — it  is,  I  say, 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  and  advan- 
tage to  the  Minister  that  in  explaining  such 
affairs  to  a  female  Sovereign,  with  which 
She  may  not  be  in  all  respects  familiar, 
She  should  have  a  person  in  her  intimate 
confidence  whose  interests  are  bound  up 
with  Her  own,  and  who  on  every  account 
must  have  the  strongest  feelings  of  attach- 
ment to  Her  person,  and  of  loyalty  to  the 
Throne,  and  that  that  person  should  be 
one  able  to  consider  the  reasons  given  for 
the  advice  tendered  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to 
suggest  topics  to  Her  Majesty  which  may 
or  may  not  occur  to  Her  own  mind,  but 
which,  being  suggested,  it  is  satisfactory 
for  any  Minister  to  explain.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  under  a  great  mistake  if 
they  suppose  that  the  Sovereign  does  not 
exercise  a  real,  salutary,  and  decided  in- 
fluence over  the  councils  and  Government 
of  the  country.  The  Sovereign  is  not  the 
mere  automaton,  or  puppet,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day;  She  exercises  a  beneficial 
influence  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
State;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister 
for  the  time  being,  in  submitting  any  pro- 
position for  the  assent  of  Her  Majestv,  to 
give  satisfactory  reasons  that  such  propo- 
sitions are  called  for  by  public  policy,  and 
justified  by  the  public  interests.  If  the 
Tlie  Earl  of  Derby 


Sovereign  is  not  satisfied  with  the  advice 
tendered  to  Her — if  either  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  Her  own  mind,  or  from  objec- 
tions which  may  be  suggested  to  Her  by 
others,  filling  that  high  confidential  situa- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred,  Her  Majesty 
is  of  opinion  that  She  will  not  accept  the 
advice  of  the  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  the  course  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Minister  is  equally  open.  The  coarse  of 
the  Crown  is  to  refuse  to  accept  that  advice 
of  the  Minister,  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence to  the  Minister  would  be  the  tender 
of  his  resignation.  If  His  Royal  Highness, 
on  any  occasion,  has  done  that  which  I  be- 
lieve in  my  conscience  he  has  never  done, 
and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  can  say  he 
never  has  done — if  he  has  unconstitution- 
ally interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
or  has  improperly  interfered  in  leading  the 
Crown  to  go  counter  to  the  advice  tendered 
to  Her  Majesty  by  Her  responsible  Minis- 
ters, it  would  be  not  so  much  the  fault  of 
His  Royal  Highness — though  he  would  in- 
cur a  grievous  responsibility — but  it  would 
be  the  fault  of  the  Minister,  whose  duty  it 
is,  however  respectfully  he  might  listen  to 
suggestions  proceeding  from  such  a  high 
quarter,  not  to  allow  the  advice  he  gives  to 
his  Sovereign  to  be  overruled  by  no  subject 
whatever,  or  by  anything  else  but  the  de- 
cision of  the  Sovereign  herself.  And  in 
that  case  he  has  only  one  course,  and  that 
is  to  withdraw  from  the  attempt  to  offer 
advice  which  is  not  at  all  desirable.  My 
Lords,  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  ad- 
verting to  this  matter.  I  should  have  re- 
joiced to  'have  seen  the  subject,  notwith- 
standing it  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  less  instructed  classes  in 
the  country,  treated  with  that  silent  con- 
tempt which  it  deserves,  and  with  which  it 
would  have  been  treated  had  I  been  in  the 
place  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite.  I  am 
happy,  however,  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  agreeing  with  the  noble  Earl  in  the  senti- 
ments he  has  expressed  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  though  I  must  say  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  have  cause  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  introduced 
to  our  notice. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  having 
closely  studied  the  constitutional  history  of 
this  country,  he  was  of  opinion  that  all  that 
had  been  described  by  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  as  taking  place  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Ministers,  was  altogether 
unexceptionable  and  most  salutary.  It  was 
inevitable,  on  allowing  a  female  to  mount 
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the  Throne,  that  this  communication  he- 
tween  the  Sovereign  and  Her  Consort 
should  take  place — they  must  resort  to 
the  Salic  law  if  they  wished  to  prevent 
it.  It  was  not  as  a  Privy  Councillor  that 
His  Royal  Highness  was  present,  but  as  an 
alter  ego — as  the  Consort  of  the  Qneen  ; 
and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Queen 
regnant  should  have  the  advice  of  Her 
illustrious  Consort.  He  believed  that  these 
accusations  were  most  groundless  and  most 
calumnious.  It  was  a  proof  that,  if  His 
Royal  Highness  did  give  advice  to  Her 
Majesty,  roost  salutary  that  advice  must 
have  been,  for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing that  the  Queen  now  upon  the  Throne 
was  the  most  constitutional  Sovereign  that 
ever  reigned. 

The  Earl  op  HARDWICKB  regretted 
that  any  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  charge  him  or  those  near  him  with  any 


through  the  papers  connected  with  the  ex« 
treme  Liberal  opinions  which  were  perhaps 
now  represented  by  the  noble  Duke  who 
cheered  so  loudly  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle). 
He  repeated  that  in  these  papers  they  had 
their  origin,  and  if  they  had  been  copied 
into  papers  connected  with  Conservative 
opinions,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  when 
he  saw  them  in  one  of  those  papers  he  saw 
them  with  regret.  As  to  the  other  paper, 
he  never  saw  it.  How  those  slanders, 
however,  whether  propagated  by  the  ex- 
treme Liberal  or  the  Conservative  press 
could  be  intended  to  damage  the  noble 
Earl  or  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand,  inasmuch  as 
between  them  and  the  Court  he  appre- 
hended there  was  no  inseparable  connex- 
ion. 

The  Earl  op  HARROWBY  said,  that 
of  course  these  vile  slanders  were  treated 


connexion  with  the  press  that  had  circu- 1  with  deserved  contempt,  so  long  as  they 
lated  those  slanders.  [Noble  Lords  on  the  were  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Treasnry  bench  were  understood  to  dis-  Radical  press;  but  they  received  confirma- 
claim  the  charge.]  He  was  glad  that  it  >  tion  to  some  extent,  and  attracted  notice, 
was  now  abandoned.  For  his  own  part,  |  when  they  were  copied  by  that  portion  of 
he  should  have  been  the  basest  of  men  if  i  the  press  which  professed  to  represent  the 
he  had  written  or  abetted  the  writing  of  gentlemen  of  England.  Their  Lordships 
any  such  report  as  had  appeared  in  the ,  were  not  to  be  reasoned  out  of  their  own 
newspapers.  He  disclaimed  having  ever  senses.  Those  reports  had  been  sanction- 
had  any  connexion   with   any  paper,   or !  ed   by  the  Conservative  press,  and  they 


riting  any  article  in  any  periodical  what 
ever. 


gained  belief  in  consequence  of  those  abo- 
minable, scandalous,  and  incredible  slan* 


The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  that  ders  receiving  the  sanction  of  that  press. 
what  he  had  said  was  exactly  the  reverse  He  most  say  he  wished  he  had  seen  through 
of  that  attributed  to  him  by  the  noble  Earl  the  medium  of  his  noble  Friends  on  the 
(the  Earl  of  Derby).  The  noble  Earl  ought  right  some  disclaimer  of  those  slanders, 
to  be  the  last  person  to  connect  anybody  i  or  some  influence  exercised  to  put  a  stop 
with  the  press  on  account  of  any  supposed  |  to  them.  He  did  not  suspect  them  of 
similarity  of  opinion  expressed  by  that  pe- 1  having  shared  in  those  things.    God  forbid 


riodical  in  which  the  report  might  have 
been  found.  He  had  not  counted  the 
number  of  days  on  which  the  different 
newspapers  had  indulged  in  those  abom- 
inable and  scandalous  reports,  but  he  had 


that  any  gentleman  should  be  suspected  of 
any  such  conduct!  But  he  did  complain 
that  some  gentlemen  connected  with  that 
party  had  not  come  boldly  forward  on  the 
first  opportunity,   and   given  a  check    to 


seen  those  reports  in  the  newspapers  which   those  slanders.     He  must  say  that  he  did 
were  received  as  the  organs  of  the  noble  i  think,  considering  the  position  which  His 


Earl's  party.  He  said,  therefore,  the 
noble  Earl  ought  to  use  caution  in  char- 
ging others  with  any  connexion  with  the 
press  on  account  of  any  supposed  similarity 
of  sentiment,  and  that  was  all  he  had  said, 
or  meant  to  say. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  charged  the  original  propagation  of 
these  absurd  scandals  upon  the  papers  con- 
nected with  the  Conservative  party.  -He 
told  the  noble  Earl  again  that  they^had 
had  their  origin  in,  and  main  propagation 


Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  occupied  in 
this  country,  considering  that  we  had  had 
thirteen  years'  experience  of  him  in  which 
he  had  been  walking  among  us  in  public 
and  in  private,  and  taking  a  share  in  all 
our  institutions,  having  in  that  time  earned 
the  reputation  not  only  of  a  man  of  virtue 
and  character,  but  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
discretion,  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
discreditable  to  this  country  that  it  could 
have  entertained  for  a  moment  suspicions 
so  base  and  so  utterly  unfounded.  He  re- 
peated, that  he  did  not  charge  his  noble 
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Friends  personally;  but  when  lie  saw  the 
BaJieal  press  alone  blamed,  as  if  the  Con- 
servative press  had  had  no  share  in  it,  he 
could  not  help  rising  to  vindicate  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  country,  and  to  place  the 
blame  where  it  was  fairlv  due. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  did  not 
desire  to  defend  one  newspaper  or  another; 
but  he  did  desire  to  repudiate  the  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  throw  upon  the 
Conservative  party  and  press  the  odium  of 
having  originated  this  slander.  He  dis- 
claimed also  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Ilarrowby),  that  it  was  the  duty  of  himself, 
or  of  his  noble  Friends,  to  watch  for  any 
absurd  or  mischievous  paragraph  which 
might  appear  in  a  newspaper  which  the 
noblo  Earl  was  pleased  to  call  their  organ, 
and  which  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  or 
could  prevent  it,  he  had  never  allowed  any 
paper  whatever  to  be.  Neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  had  he  ever  in6uenced  in  his 
life,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a  single  paragraph 
in  a  single  newspaper,  and  he  was  not 
going  now  fur  the  first  time  to  take  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  contradicting  either  the 
calumnies  which  might  appear  against  him 
in  opposing  journals,  or  the  absurd  para- 
graphs ill  those  professing  to  support  him, 
and  thereby  making  himself,  what  he  never 
would  be,  responsible  for  that  which  might 
appear  in  any  newspaper  whatever. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  could 
say,  that  since  he  had  entered  that  House, 
he  had  never  heard  a  speech  which  had 
been  more  offensive  to  his  feelinji^s  than 
that  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby).  [Latighler^]  It 
was  no  laughing  matter  to  tell  gentlemen 
that  they  were  connected  with  a  press 
which  had  insulted  the  Crown»  He  begged 
the  noble  Earl  would  not  interrupt  him. 
Ho  had  not  interrupted  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  rose  to  ex- 
plain. He  had  distinctly  stated  that  he 
did  not  charge  the  noble  Earl  or  his 
Friends  with  being  connected  with  that 
press.  If  he  had  not  made  himself  clear 
on  that  point,  he  regp'etted  lU 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY :  The 
noble  Earl  had  stated  that  it  was  their 
duty>  and  that  they  ought  early  to  havo 
stopped  those  articles  from  appearing. 
How  could  they  stop  them  if  tney  wero 
not  connected  with  that  press?  And  if 
the  nobh)  Earl  told  them  that  they  ought 
tA  have  stopped  these  things,  was  not  that 
"*  them  that  they  weiia  connected  with 
xssfl,  and  that  Xhe^f  could  have  stop- 


ped them  if  they  had  chosen?  He  re- 
peated that  he  had  never  heard  a  more 
offensive  speech  spoken  in  that  House  in 
his  life. 

Address  agreed  to,  nemine  dissentiente; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Address.  The  Committee  withdrew  ; 
and,  after  some  time.  Report  was  made  of 
an  Address  drawn  by  them,  which,  bcin^; 
read,  was  agreed  to ;  and  Ordered  to  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lorda 
with  White  Staves. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
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MiMUTKs.]  Nkw  Writs  {dvaring  Recest'),'^Tor 
New  Samm,  v.  Charles  Baring  Wall,  Esq.  de- 
ceased ;  for  Warwick  County  (Soathem  Divi- 
sion),  V.  George  Guy  Greville,  Esq.  commonly 
called  Lord  Brook,  now  Earl  of  Warwick, 
called  to  the  llouae  of  Peers  ;  for  Gloaoestcr 
County  (Eastern  Division),  v.  Henry  Charles 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  commo&Iy  called  the  Mar- 
quess of  Worcester,  now  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  for  Lisbora 
Borough,  V.  Roger  Johneon  Smyth,  Esq.  de- 
ceased ;  for  Clonmel,  v.  John  Cecil  Lawless, 
Esq.  commonly  called  the  Hon.  Cecil  Lawless* 
deceased. 

N(no  Ordered, — For  Oxford  University,  v.  Sir 
Robert  Harry  loglis,  Bt.  Steward  of  Northsted  ; 
for  Louth  County,  v.  Chichester  Samuel  For- 
tescue,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury; 
for  Stafford  County  (Southern  Division),  v. 
Viscount  Lewisham,  now  Earl  of  Dartmouth ; 
for  Brecknock  Borough,  v.  Charles  Rodney 
Morgan,  Esq.  deceased ;  for  Salop  County 
(Southern  Division),  v.  Hon.  Robert  Ueniy 
Clive,  deceased  ;  for  Sussex  County  (Western 
Division),  v.  Richard  Prime,  Esq.  Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

Nkw  Mkmbsbs  Sworn. — For  Gloucester  County 
(Eastern  Division),  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Hicks 
Beach,  Bt. ;  for  Stamford,  Lord  Robert  Tal- 
bot Gasooyne  Cecil ;  for  New  Samm,  Edward 
Pery  Buckley,  Esq.  ;  for  Dungarvan,  John 
Francis  Maguire,  Esq. ;  and  for  Lisburo, 
Jonathan  Joseph  Richardson,  Esq.  being  one  of 
the  people  called  Quakers^  made  the  Aifirmation 
required  by  Law. 

Public  Bill. — 1°  Outlawries. 

CONVOCATION. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Sir,  I  have 
to  request  tho  permission  of  the  Bouse  to 
put  a  question  to  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
oient.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  Is  unusual 
to  address  any  question  to  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  first  day  of  the  Session. 
I  bave  no  desire  unnecessarily  to  infringe 
that  rule,  hut  I  hope  that  the  HoUse  ivWi 
consider  that  circumstances  justify  me  in 
making  this  an  exceptional  case.     BW,  I 
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have  received  informatiou  with  respect  to 
an  intended  proceeding  in  Convocation  to- 
morrow, which  makes  me  desirons  to  put 
a  question  to  the  nohle  Lord  opposite  on 
that  subject;  and  as  Convocation  will  sit  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  1  hope  that 
this  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  excuse 
on  mj  part  for  deviating  from  what  1  am 
quite  aware  is  the  usual  practice  of  the 
House  upon  this  daj.  The  question  which 
I  wish  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  is  this — 
and  as  I  have  given  the  noble  Lord  notice 
of  mj  intention,  I  trust  that  he  will  give 
me  a  distinct  answer  to  the  different  parts 
of  which  my  question  will  consist.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  communications  have 
passed  between  Members  of  Convocation 
and  the  Prime  Minister  with  respect  to  in- 
tended proceedings  on  the  part  of  Convoca- 
tion to-morrow;  and  I  have  reason  also  to 
believe  that,  in  consequence  of  those  com- 
munications with  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is 
intended  that  Convocation  to-morrow  morn- 
ing shall  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. I  therefore  wish  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has 
given  his  consent  to  such  a  course  as  I 
have  indicated  being  taken  bj  Convocation 
to-morrow  ?  That  is  the  first  part  of  the 
question  I  wish  to  put.  The  other  pari  of 
the  question  I  wish  to  put  is,  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  being  known  that  such 
au  intention  exists  on  the  part  of  Convoca- 
tion, it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  prevent  the  transaction 
of  business  by  Convocation  to-morrow, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of 
the  Crown? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  have  seen 
my  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on 
this  subject,  and  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  It  has  been  the  usual  practice 
for  Convocation  to  meet  on  the  summons 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  be  prorogued  by  the 
Archbishop  t  that  has  been  the  usual  course 
with  respect  to  Convocation.  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  has  communicated  to  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Convocation  whom  he  has  seen, 
that  he  thinks  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
depart  from  that  usual  course,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  prorogation  should  take 
place  to-morrow  in  the  usual  manner. 
Therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
see  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  has  nothing  to  do  either 
with  the  proceeding  or  not  proceeding 
by  Convocation  with  business  to-morrow. 
What  he  has  said  is,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Convocation  should  be  prorogued 


'  in  the  usual  manner,  and  that,  therefore, 

j  unless  a  necessity  should  arise,  the  inter- 
position of  the  Crown  should  not  take 
place.     I  may  say  further,  though  it  does 

,  not  enter  into  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
question,  that  if  Convocation  shall  be  con- 
tinued beyond  to-morrow,  and  shall  be  ad- 
journed to  another  day,  then  the  Earl  of 

,  Aberdeen  will  consider  that  that  case  of 
necessity  has  arisen,  and  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Crown  should  take  place. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Message  to  attend  Her  Majesty:  the 
House  went ;  and  being  returned — 

Mr.  SPEAKER  reported,  that  the 
House  had  that  day  been  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  make  a  most  gracious  Speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  greater  accuracy,  he  had  procured 
a  copy  thereof. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  the 
Speech  to  the  House. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

Viscount  CASTLEROSSE  :  Sir,  in 
rising  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  in  answer 
to  the  gracious  Speech  which  the  House  has 
just  heard  from  the  Chair,  I  have  to  solicit 
that  forbearance  and  that  kind  indulgence 
which  this  House  never  fails  to  extend  to 
those  who  have  the  honour  of  addressing  it 
for  the  first  time;  and  the  more  to  merit  that 
indulgence  I  shall  bo  as  brief  as  possible  in 
fulfilling  the  duty  which  now  devolves  upon 
me,  of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  Address  which  I  shall  have 
tho  honour  to  move.  Sir,  the  period  at 
which  Parliament  has  assembled  is,  perhaps, 
as  momentous  as  any  in  our  former  history; 
and  1  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  House  of  Commons,  throw- 
ing aside  all  party  differences,  will  bring  to 
the  deliberations  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  that  unanimity  of  feeling  for  the  ho- 
nour and  welfare  of  this  country  which  will 
enable  her  to  maintain  her  proud  and  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  shall  now,  Sir,  proceed «  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  House,  to  touch  very  briefly 
upon  some  of  the  topics  alluded  to  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech.  I  feel  convinced  that 
the  House  will  cordially  sympathise  iti  the 
deep  regret  expressed  by  Her  Majesty 
at  the  threatened  termination  of  that 
peace  with  which  we  have  been  blessed 
for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  I  think 
Her  Majesty's  Government  Are  entitled  to 
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the  thanks  and  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country  for  the  forhenrance  and  modera- 
tion which  thej  have  displayed  during  the 
last  nine  months.  Throughout  that  long 
and  eventful  period,  they  have,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  Her  Majesty's  other  allies, 
had  recourse  to  every  possihle  means  which 
negotiation  and  diplomacy  could  suggest, 
in  their  anxious  desire  to  save  this  country, 
not  to  say  Europe,  from  war,  with  all  its 
accompanying  miseries  and  hurdens.  Sir, 
while  I  feel  assured  this  forhearance  will 
receive  its  just  reward,  and  he  duly  ap- 
preciated hy  the  country,  it  has,  in  my 
humhle  judgment,  heen  productive  of  two 
great  advantages :  first,  it  has  given  the 
country  time   to  discuss   the  question   in 


though,  no  douht,  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion will  prevail  as  to  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  reform  required,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Reports  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
during  the  last  Session,  of  the  great  and 
wide-spread  corruption  which  prevailed  at 
the  late  general  election.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  measure  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  about  to  submit 
to  Parliament  will  remedy  that  great  evil, 
and  give,  I  trust,  general  satisfaction  to  tba 
country.  I  shall  not  presume  to  trespass 
longer  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House  with  any  further  observations  of  my 
own,  feeling  as  I  do  how  ill  it  would  be* 
come  one  inexperienced  as  myself,  were  I 
to  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  many  grave 


all  its  various  bearings,  and  to  form  its  and  important  measures  mentioned  in  Her 
own  opinion;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  Majesty's  Speech,  and  which  will  be  sub- 
has  enabled   Her   M.ijesty's   Government   mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 


to  be  prepared  for  whatever  emergency 
might  arise,  by  sending  to  sea  a  fleet  un- 
rivalled in  the  annals  of  our  naval  history. 
But  should  this  country,  Sir,  unfortunately 
be  compelled  to  engage  in  war,  it  will  have 
the   consolation   of  knowing   that  it   will 


Thanking  the  House  for  its  extreme  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  to  me,  I  beg.  Sir,  to 
move — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty 
not  be  a  war  embarked  in  rashly,  or  for  the  the  Thanks  of  this  House  for  Her  Ma- 
sake  of  military  or  naval  glory,  or  through  '  jesty's  most  gracious  Speech  from  the 
the   desire  of  conquest,   but   undertaken    Throne : 

for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  inviolate  **  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the 
those  treaties  to  which  the  faith  of  Eng- ,  assurance  of  the  peculiar  satisfaction  with 
land  has  been  pledged.  The  House  will  which  on  the  present  occasion  She  recurs 
At  once  be  put  in  possession  of  every  infor- ,  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Her  Par- 


mation  respecting  the  Eastern  question, 
as  all  papers  relating  to  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  carried  on,  will  be  forth- 
with laid  upon  the  table.  Sir,  I  am 
confident  the  House  will  again  sympa- 
thise in  the  regret  expressed  by  Her 
Majesty  at  the  distress— temporary,  I  trust 


liament : 

**  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  of  the 
regret  with  which  we  learn  that  the  hopes 
which  Her  Majesty  expressed  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Session,  that  a  speedy  settle- 
ment would  be  effected  of  the  differences 
existing  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 


— which  prevails  amongst  the  labouring  j  Porte  have  not  been  realised,  and  that  a 
classes,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  state  of  Warfare  has  ensued : 
harvest  with  which  it  has  pleased  Provi-  *'  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  Her 
dence  to  visit  this  country;  it  is,  however.  Majesty  has  continued  to  act  in  cordial  co- 
gratifying  to  reflect  on  the  ^benefits  con- 1  operation  with  tiie  Emperor  of  the  French, 
ferred  on  those  classes  by  recent  logisla- '  and  that  Her  Majesty's  endeavours,  in 
tion,  which  by  cheapening  the  necessaries  conjunction  with  Her  Allies,  to  preserve 
of  life  must  tend  to  mitigate  their  suf- 1  and  to  restore  Peace  between  the  contend- 
ferings*  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  ing  parties,  although  hitherto  unsuccessful, 
congratulate  the  House  on  the  great  fiiian- :  have  been  unremitting : 
oial  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  described  *'  Humbly  to  express  our  satisfaction  at 
in  Her  Majesty 'a  Speech,  and  indicated  .  learning  that  Her  Majesty  will  not  fail  to 
by  the  returns  of  trade  and  revenue.  Pass- '  persevere  in  these  endeavours  ;  and  to 
ing  on,  now,  Sir,  to  the  last  paragraph,  I  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  the  intention  of  |  as  the  continuance  of  the  War  may  deeply 
the  Government  to  introduce  a  measure  of  affect  the  interests  of  this  Country  and  of 
Parliamentary  reform  during  the  present '  Europe,  Her  Majesty  thinks  it  requisite  to 
Session.  It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  ;  make  a  further  augmentation  of  Her  Naval 
all  that  some  reform  is   necessary ;   and    and  Military  Forces,  with  the  view  of  stip- 
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porting  Her  representations,  and  of  more 
effectually  contributing  to  the  restoration 
of  Peace : 

'*  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  di- 
rected that  the  Papers  explanatory  of  the 
Negotiations  which  have  taken  place  upon 
this  subject  shall  be  communicated  to  us 
without  delay : 

**  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  tbat  the  Estimates  for  the  year  will  be 
laid  before  us,  and  Yor  expressing  Her 
hope  that,  consistently  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Public  Servico  at  this  junc- 
ture, they  have  been  framed  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy : 

**  That  we  unite  with  Her  Majesty  in 
lamenting  that  in  the  year  which  has 
just  terminated,  the  blessing  of  an  abun- 
dant haryest  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
as : 

**  That  we  concur  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Her  Majesty,  that  by  this  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  the  price  of  pro- 
Tisions  has  been  enhanced,  and  the  priva- 
tions of  the  poor  have  been  increased; 
but  that  their  patience  has  been  exem- 
plary, and  that  the  care  of  the  Legis- 
lature, evinced  by  the  reduction  of  Taxes 
affecting  the  necessaries  of  life,  has 
greatly  tended  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  con- 
tentment : 

"  That  we  rejoice  at  the  announcement 
that  the  Commerce  of  the  Country  is  still 
prosperous,  that  Trade  both  of  Export  and 
Import  has  been  largely  on  the  increase; 
and  that  the  Revenue  of  the  past  year  has 
been  more  than  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  Public  Service  : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  our  best 
consideration  will  be  given  to  tho  Bill 
which  Her  Majesty  has  informed  us  She 
has  ordered  to  be  framed  for  opening  the 
Coasting  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  Ships  of  all  friendly  Nations;  and  to 
thank  Her  Majesty  for  expressing  the 
satisfaction  with  which  Her  Majesty  looks 
forward  to  the  removal  of  the  last  legis- 
lative restriction  upon  the  use  of  Foreign 
Shipping  for  the  benefit  of  Her  people  : 

**  numbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for 
acquainting  us  that  communications  have 
been  addressed,  by  Her  Command,  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
with  reference  to  the  improvement  which 
it  might  be  desirable  to  effect  in  their 
Institutions,  and  for  informing  us  that 
these  communications  will  be  laid  before 
Qs,  and  that  measures  will  be  proposed  for 
our  consideration  with  the  view  of  giving 
effect  to  such  iuiproveraents  : 


''That  we  learn  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Establishments  requisite  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Ar- 
rangements bearing  upon  its  condition, 
have  recently  been  under  review;  and  that 
we  humbly  thank  Uer  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  She  will  direct  a  plan  to  be 
laid  before  us,  having  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  admission, 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  : 

**  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  tho 
recent  measures  of  Legal  Reform  have 
proved  highly  beneficial,  and  that  the 
success  which  has  attended  them  has  been 
such  as  may  well  encourage  us  to  proceed 
with  further  amendments  ;  and  that  we 
beg  humbly  to  express  our  thanks  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  information  that  Bills  will 
be  submitted  to  us  for  transferring  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  to  the  Civil  Courts  the 
cognizance  of  Testamentary  and  of  Matri- 
monial Causes,  and  for  giving  increased 
efficiency  to  the  Superior  Courts  of  Com- 
mon law  : 

"  That  we  humbly  beg  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Her  Majesty,  that 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  have  of  late 
undergone  much  salutary  amendment;  and 
to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  our  best  at- 
tention shall  be  directed  to  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  in  compliance  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's recommendation,  and  in  accordance 
with  Her  Majesty's  intimation  that  this 
Law  impedes  the  freedom  of  Labour,  and 
that  if  this  restraint  can  with  safety  be 
relaxed,  the  workman  may  be  enabled  to 
increase  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  the 
interests  of  Capital  and  of  Labour  will  bo 
more  firmly  united  : 

•*  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  measures  will  be  submited  to  us 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Representation  of  the  Commons  in 
Parliament : 

"  Humbly  to  express  our  concurrence 
in  the  opinion  that  recent  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  more 
effectual  precautions  against  the  evils  of 
Bribery,  and  of  corrupt  practices  at  Elec- 
tions ;  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  consider  whether  more 
complete  effect  may  not  be  given  to  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  the  last  Reign, 
whereby  Reforms  were  made  in  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  People  in  Parliament, 
and  humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for 
acquainting  us  that,  in  recommending  this 
subject  to  our  consideration.  Her  desire  is 
to  remove  every  cause  of  just  complaint, 
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to  increase  general  confidenco  in  the  Le- 
giBlati^re,  and  to  give  additional  stability 
to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  State  : 

"  To  express  our  humble  thanks  to 
Her  Majesty  for  submitting  these  impor- 
tant subjects  to  our  consideration  ;  and  to 
assure  Her  Majesty,  that  we  unite  with 
Her  in  fervently  praying  to  Almighty  God 
to  prosper  our  counsels  and  to  guide  our 
decisions." 

Mr.    THOMSON    HANKEY  :     Mr. 
Speaker)  in  rising  to  second  the  Motion 
which  has  just  been  submitted  to  the  House 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Kerry, 
1,  like  him,  must  crave  the  kind  indulgence 
of  the  House — an  indulgence  which,  inex- 
perienced as  1   am,  I  am  certain  is  never 
refused  to  a  Member  who  rises  for  the 
first  time  within  these  walls  to  endeavour 
to  discharge  a  public  duty  to  the  best  of 
bis  ability.     Sir,  1  feel  that  that  indul- 
gence is  more  particularly  needed  by  my- 
self on  the  present  occasion,  not  only  on 
account  of  my  inexperience  in  the  customs 
and  ordinary  habits  of  the  House,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  subjects  that  are  alluded  to  in 
the  Speech  you  have  heard  this  day  from 
the  Throne.     The  most  important  and  all- 
absorbing  topic  in  that  Speech  undoubt- 
edly refers  to  the  Eastern  question.     In 
the  notice  which  I  may  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  take  of  the  various  points  alluded 
to  in   Her  Majesty's  Speech,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any 
topic  which  I.  believe  may  be,  or  is,  likely 
to  cause  any  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
House.     At  the  same  time.   Sir,  t  feel 
anxious  to  bring  under   your   notice,    as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  various  points  which 
appear  to  me  it  is  important  should  bo 
brought  under  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  House,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
position  of   the  times  in  which  we  live. 
The  question  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  of 
more  immediate  importance  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  question  respecting  the 
settlement  of   the  disputes   now  existing 
between  the  Eastern  Powers.     In  connex- 
ion with  that   subject  it   appears  to  me 
that,  if  unfortunately  this  country  is  likely 
to  be  engaged  in  war — and  the  notice  that 
has  been  communicated  to  this  House  from 
Her  Majesty  this  day  is  certainly  a  fore- 
runner of  such  an  event — if  that  message 
is  to  be  considered  by  the  House  as  indi- 
cating that  we  are  about  to  engage  in  war, 
and  as  requiring  an  augmentation  of  the 
force  of  the  country,  it  surely  cannot  be 


inopportune  for  us   to  consider  in  what 
situation  this  country  is  placed  as  to  its 
national  resources  and  its  means  of  meet- 
ing the  emergency  of  the  times  in  which 
we  are  placed.     I  ask  the  House  to  bear 
with  me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  allude 
as  briefly  as  I  can  to  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
that  is  the  relative  position,  both  finan- 
cially and  socially,  of  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  we  were  placed 
at   the  close   of  the  last  war.     After  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years  almost  con- 
secutively of  war,  this  country  was  found 
with  an  increase  of  the  national  debt  to 
the  extent  of  above  600,000,000^.  sterling, 
while  the  burden  for  interest  of  that  debt 
was  increased  to  the  extent  of  23,000,0001. 
or  24,000,0002.  sterling.  The  burden  which 
that  debt  imposed  upon  the  country^ was 
great  and  severe :    and   it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  various  Ministers  who  have 
presided  over  the  financial  affairs  of  this 
country,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  to 
endeavour  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
weight  of  those  heavy  obligations  which 
that  unfortunate  war  imposed  upon  her. 
Sir,  I  wish  briefly  to  allude  to  one  or  two 
leading  and  striking  differences  which  it 
appears  to  me   important  to  consider  in 
contrasting  the  position  which  we  occupy 
at  the  present  period  with  that  in  which 
we  were  placed  in  1815.      In  1815  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  840,000,000{. 
sterling.     At  present  the  total  amount  of 
the   national   liabilities    is  770,000,0002. 
The  interest  of  the  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  about  32,000,0002.  sterling; 
it  is  now  only  29,000,0002.     The  reduc- 
tion of   taxation  which   has   taken  place 
during  that  interval  hns,  I  believe,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  30,000,0002.;  that  is,  that 
the  excess  of  the  taxes  which  have  been 
reduced  or  taken   off,    over  those  which 
have  been  imposed,  is  equal  to  no  less 
than  that  sum.     Since  1815  the  customs 
and  excise  duties  alone  have  been  reduced 
by  upwards  of  20,000,0002.  sterlings  and 
yet  such  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
vastly  increased    powers  of  consumption 
amongst  our  people,  that  at  the  present  time 
these  duties  yield  a  revenue  of  37,000,0002. 
It  is  true  that  these  great  results  may  by 
many  persons  be  attributed  to  the  legis- 
lative enactments  which  have  been  passed 
by  Parliament  from  time  to  time.     But) 
Sir,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  owe  them  to 
a  vastly  more  influential  cause  than  any 
legislation  which  could  possibly  have  af- 
fected this  subject — to  the  continued  bles-^ 
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sing  of  peace,  whicb  this  eountrj  has 
enjoyed  for  a  period  of  now  nearly  forty 
jears — a  peace  whicb  has  enabled  the 
Legislature  to  achieve  such  great  and  im- 
portant results  in  the  furtherance  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty;  which  has  placed  it 
in  the  power  of  this  House  to  remove  from 
the  Statute-book  many  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable laws  which  it  contained;  which 
has  permitted  this  country  to  develop  its 
TAst  resources;  which  has  left  every  man 
at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  oc- 
cupation which  he  has  thought  most  likely 
to  be  profitable  and  advantageous  to  himself; 
which  has  enabled  this  House  to  remove  one 
of  the  greatest  blots  on  the  constitution,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  for  the  reform 
of  Parliament — a  measare  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  effect,  and  I  believe  did  effect, 
much  good,  though  it  has  paved  the  way 
— and  I  am  happy  to  think  it  has  done  so 
— to  a  still  further  progress  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is,  I  say,  Sir,  owing  to  that 
long  peace  that  the  country  has  achieved 
that  great  and  glorious  work  which  was 
commenced  by  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce, 
and  that  England  is  now  able  to  say  that 
on  British  soil  slavery  exists  no  longer. 
For  all  these  blessings  which  have  resulted 
from  peace,  ought  we  not  to  be  grateful  ? 
— and  ought  we  not  also  to  express  our 
approbation  of  that  Government  which  has 
shown  itself  so  anxious  and  solicitous  to 
preserve  that  peace,  and  to  avoid  the 
miseriesL  consequent  upon  war!  Sir,  in 
connexion  with  the  names  of  the  Ministers 
who  have  taken  this  course,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  read  one  single  sentence  from 
the  speech  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  was  ever  one  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity in  this  House,  and  whose  memory  is 
revered  by  every  Member  of  it.  In  a 
speech  which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
delivered  to  the  electors  of  Tam worth  in 
1847,  he  said — 

"  When  the  late  Government  was  formed,  the 
charge  of  that  department  was  committed  by  the 
Queen  to  a  Minister,  of  whom  t  may  say  with 
truth  that  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  every  man  engaged  in  the  dfplo- 
Biatic  service  of  other  States,  and  that  he  made 
that  esteem  and  confidence  conducive  to  the  great 
object  of  bis  political  life— the  maintenance  of 
hoDourabie  peace.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  whether 
Lord  Aberdeen  acted  wisely  in  disregaHing  those 
appeals  to  national  pride  and  national  sensibilities 
which,  if  not  provocations  to  war,  were  great  im- 
pediments to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  in 
resolving  to  adjust — if  possible  by  means  of  ami- 
cable and  mutual  concession — the  petty  differences 
which  constantly  occur  between  powerful  nations, 
and  which,  if  treated  in  any  other  spirit,  are 
Easily  inflamed  into  national  quarrels.*' 


It  is  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  that  the 
Ministers  of  this  country  have  used  every 
effort,  and  are  still,  I  believe,  ready  and 
prepared  to  make  great  concessions  rather 
than  to  admit  even  the  possibility  of  war. 
I  will  admit  that  these  efforts  may  be  less 
fruitful  than  we  could  hope.  I  can  con- 
ceive that  these  concessions  have  a  clear, 
decided,  and  well-defined  limit,  and  that 
is,  that  they  shall  not  extend  to  anything 
involving  the  character,  the  honour,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  country.  So  long  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government  can  see  or  feel 
that  negotiations  are  likely  to  tend  to  an 
amicable  result,  I  am  sure  that  negotia- 
tions will  be  continued;  but  if  these  efforts 
should  prove  futile,  if  that  limit  to  which 
I  have  alluded  is  already  attained,  then 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  knowledge  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  have 
acted  with  a  determination  to  preserve 
peace  and  avoid  war  if  possible  —  that 
they  have  acted  as  if  they  felt  and  knew 
that  peace  was  the  greatest  blessing  that 
God  can  give  to  man  on  earth,  and  that 
war  was  the  greatest  misery  that  could 
be  entailed  upon  him — I  believe  that  that 
knowledge  will  inspire  such  an  amount  of 
confidence  in  the  people  of  this  country, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  that  whenever  the  Ministers  shall  tell 
them  that  the  sword  must  be  unsheathed, 
the  people  will  rise  as  one  man,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  show  that  they  will  support  a 
Government  in  whom  they  have  confidence, 
and  also  that  the  resources  of  this  country 
are  great  beyond  all  possible  conception. 
They  will  thus  ahow  that  the  time  during 
which  they  have  enjoyed  that  blessing 
has  not  been  lost,  and  that  the  vast 
accumulation  of  capital  in  this  country  has 
enabled  persons  to  save  money  to  increase 
the  available  resources  of  the  empire  to 
a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived, 
and  we  shall  then  really  profit  by  the 
Impetus  which  peace  has  given  to  com- 
merce. Allow  me  to  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  those  great  and  gigantic  undertakings 
in  which  the  capital  and  savings  of  this 
country  have  been  embarked.  I  need 
scarcely  do  more  than  allude  to  the  vast 
increase  of  this  metropolis,  or  the  growth 
which  has  taken  place  both  in  the  popula- 
tion and  extent  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow ;- the  31,000  or  32,000 
ships  which  have  been  built,  giving  an 
increase  of  above  4,000,000  of  tons  to 
the  carrying  power  of  our  mercantile 
marine.  Nor  can  any  one  here  be 
ignorant  of  the   roads>  the  harbours,  and 
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the  railways  that  have  been  constructed 
— t]ie  latter  alone  at  an  expense  of 
260.000,000^.  sterling.  Nor  has  the 
work  of  improvement  been  limited  to  the 
development  of  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  country.  I  believe  that  no  fewer  than 
2,000  churches  have  been  built,  besides, 
probably,  an  equal  number  of  places  of 
worship  in  connexion  with  the  various 
other  denominations  of  Christians  in  the 
country  ; — and  even  these  have  been  found 
inadequate  to  meet  the  increased  wants  and 
necessities  of  our  increasing  population. 
These  are  some  of  the  blessings  that  we 
have  enjoyed  during  a  state  of  peace,  and 
that  we  must  for  a  time  forego  if  we  are 
unfortunately  driven  into  war.  If  such  is 
the  case,  I  say  again  that  we  must  feel 
deeply  grateful  for  that  policy  which  would 
still  show  an  entire  desire  for  peace,  and 
an  earnest  aversion  to  engage  in  war  ; 
and  I  trust  that  policy  will  be  continued, 
and  that  the  Ministers  will  feel  that  in  so 
acting  they  carry  with  them  the  support 
and  the  confidence  of  every  well-wisher  of 
his  country.  Passing  from  this  subject 
I  regret  to  say,  that  the  next  topic  alluded 
to  in  Her,  Majesty's  Speech  is  the  de- 
ficiency which  has  occurred  in  the  harvest 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  a  cala- 
mity which  every  Member  of  this  House 
must  deeply  deplore,  and  it  is  one  which 
has  been  much  augmented  by  the  fact  of 
an  equal  if  not  even  a.  greater  deficiency 
having  occurred  in  the  neighbouring  empire 
of  France.  But  the  mitigation  of  this 
misfortune  to  which  Her  Majesty  has  al- 
luded in  Her  Speech,  will,  I  trust,  show 
that  the  legislation  of  this  country  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  right  direction.  There  is, 
Sir,  another  misfortune  which  the  country 
has  had  to  deplore — the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  from  the  extremely  high  price  of  coals 
and  of  other  necessaries  of  life.  That  has 
no  doubt  been  partly  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive state  of  prosperity  which  this  country 
is  now  enjoying.  It  is  evidently  greatly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  trade  of  this 
country  has  far  exceeded  its  carrying 
powers — that  our  merchants  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  unable  anywhere  to  find 
ships  to  carry  the  goods  which  are  being 
daily  manufactured  and  prepared  for  expor- 
tation. I  will  but  briefly  allude  to  one  fact 
to  show  the  extent  of  that  national  prosper- 
ity to  which  Her  Majesty  has  alluded.  I 
find  that  in  1 830,  during  the  reign  of  George 
IV. — the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  then 
Prime  Minister — the  King  was  advised  to 
allude  to  the  great  state  of  prosperity  of 
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the  country  in  His  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  to  announce  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment that  the  export  trade  exceeded  that 
of  any  former  year.     Now  I  find  that  the 
amount  of  the  exports  from  this  countrj 
at  that  period  was  between  36,000,000/. 
and  37,000,000^.  sterling;  while  the  ex- 
ports  in  the  year  1853,  which  has  just 
concluded,  amounted  to  90,000,000^  ster- 
ling.    Is  it  surprising  that  with  this  vast 
increase  in  the  producing  powers  of  this 
country  there  should  be  some  scarcity  of 
ships  required  to  carry  on  this  vast  trade, 
and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  from 
the  deficient  supply  of  grain  should  have 
been  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  want  of 
the  vessels  required  to  carry  coals  during 
the  inclement  weather  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced ?     The  deficiency  of  grain,  and 
its  consequent  high  price.  >ire  no  doubt  also 
due  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  high  rate  at 
which  freights  have  ruled  throughoat  the 
world.     Although    the   country   may   un- 
questionably  be   congratulated   upon   the 
vast  increase  and  extent  of  the  national 
resources,  still  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there   are  not  many  circumstances 
connected  with  the  state  of  trade  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  adverse, 
and  which  should  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
every  well-wisher  of  his  country.     I  know 
that  a  large  class   of  persons   connected 
with  the  West  India  trade  have  suffered 
severely,  and  no  doubt  in  consequence,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  having  been  made  the 
victims  of  a  great  national  policy — in  the 
adoption  of  which,  however,  I  most  sin- 
cerely rejoice,  though  I  feel  that  it  has 
entailed   upon  individuals  sufferings  which 
are  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

And  now.  Sir,  having  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  vast  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  national  re- 
sources, and  to  our  vastly  increased  power 
of  meeting  any  additional  call  which  may 
be  made  upon  the  energies  of  this  country, 
or  of  paying  any  fresh  taxation  should  it 
be  necessary,  let  me  say  one  word  more 
with  reference  to  the  different  position 
of  the  country  in  respect  to  taxation  now 
and  in  1815.  In  1815,  the  taxation 
amounted  to  42.  5s.  per  head  on  every  in- 
dividual throughout  the  country.  At  the 
present  moment  1  believe  it  is  somewhere 
about  \l,  179.  per  head.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  lightness  with  which 
taxation  really  weighs  upon  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  and  of  the  vast  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  national  re- 
sources, and  which  has  enabled  the  country 
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to  bear  the  bardena  which  have  nccessarnj 
devolved  upon  it. 

The  next  point  alluded  to  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  is  the  reform  of  the  Uni- 
versities. That  is  a  subject  which  would 
naturally  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
this  House,  interested,  as  they  have  always 
shown  themselves  to  be,  in  the  general 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  recollect  well  the  interest 
with  which  the  House,  in  the  last  Session, 
received  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell) 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  education 
of  the  people;  and  it  would  be  indeed  aston- 
ishing if,  with  this  interest,  some  endeavour 
was  not  made  by  the  Legislature  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  higher  walks  of  education. 
Whenever  the  measure  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is  brought  before  the  House,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  met  and  considered  in  that 
calm  and  dispassionate  manner  which  is 
due  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  and 
importance  to  the  country;  and  1  venture, 
also,  to  express  a  belief  that  it  will  be  met 
by  the  Universities  in  the  same  spirit,  with 
the  exhibition  of  a  desire  to  see  those  in- 
stitutions improved,  and  to  join  with  this 
House  in  endeavouring  to  effect  those 
changes  which  are  necessary,  and  which, 
if  they  have  been  tardy  in  effecting,  they 
are  now  at  least  sensible  must  be  well 
considered  and  matured.  1  hope  the  House 
will  excuse  me  if  upon  this  point  I  refer 
to  a  single  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by 
a  college  friend,  who  is  a  fellow  and  a 
rising  man  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford, and  who  has  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  subject.     He  says — 

'*  It  is  no  ase  blinking  the  question  which  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  has  forced  upon  us. 
The  question  is  not  how  near  the  wind  of  our 
statutes  we  can  steer  so  as  to  save  our  consciences 
and  prejudices,  at  the  same  time,  to  appease  Lord 
John  Russell — it  is  simply  this  :  how  far  are  we 
fulfilling  our  duties  as  a  college?  In  order  to 
juiswer  this  we  must  place  clearly  before  us  the 
Idea  for  which  we  exist,  and  we  must  ask  whether 
there  is  any  man  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  who,  if  asked  what  a  college 
is,  will  not  tell  you  that  it  is  a  place  for  educa- 
tion." 

If  there  is  this  spirit  abroad  amongst  the 
young  men,  if  they  partake  in  this  desire  to 
join  with  the  higher  authorities  in  correct- 
ing abuses,  and  in  rendering  the  Univer- 
sities more  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
exigencies,  and  more  consonant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  present  day,  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
House  dealing  with  the  question  in  a  satis- 


factory manner.  Before  I  quit  this  sub- 
ject, I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  alluding 
to  the  absence  of  a  Member  who,  had  he 
been  still  in  the  House,  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  felt  it  both  his  duty  and  his  desire  to 
aid  the  House  in  well  considering  and  di- 
gesting any  measure  relative  to  the  reform 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  well- 
known  urbanity  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
high  consideration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  parties  while  he  occupied  a  seat 
here,  must,  I  am  sure,  create  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  regret  amongst  his  friends,  and 
even,  I  will  venture  to  say,  amongst  his 
political  opponents,  that  he  is  no  longer 
here  to  assist  us  with  his  counsels,  and  to 
apply,  as  formerly,  the  kind,  benevolent, 
conscientious,  and  upright  principles  which 
he  held,  to  the  solution  of  every  question 
submitted  to  the  House. 

The  next  topic  to  which  I  will  allude  is 
one  which  has  greatly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  and  which,  indeed, 
must  interest  every  one  who  is  at  all  con- 
cerned for  our  laws  and  constitution — I 
mean  the  reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  The  abuses  existing  in  these 
courts  have  become  a  by-word  throughout 
the  country.  I  will  not  venture  to  allege 
whether  all  that  has  been  asserted  against 
them  is  true  or  otherwise;  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  this  House  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
Government  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
reform  certain  abuses  connected  with  them, 
and  to  make  them  more  efficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  I  believe  they  were 
originally  intended.  I  consider  that  the 
cause  of  the  great  anomaly  that  exists  in 
these  courts  arises  from  the  fact  that  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  proof  of  a  will, 
and  that  it  is  left  to  the  other  courts  to 
carry  out  the  principles  which  have  been 
commenced  here.  I  believe,  that  by  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stands,  all  questions 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  property, 
whether  the  parties  devising  it  are  alive  or 
after  their  death,  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  civil  courts  of  the 
country ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
think  it  objectionable  to  allow  them  to 
be  discussed  or  initiated  elsewhere.  One 
important  point,  I  am  told,  is  to  be  legis- 
lated upon  in  connexion  with  this  subject — 
the  law  of  divorce.  I  believe  I  shall  carry 
with  me  the  feelings  of  the  House  when  I 
say  that  I  rejoice  greatly  in  the  belief  that 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  difference  between  the  rich  and  tho 
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poor  man  wliich  at  present  exists  as  to  the 
Jaw  of  dirorce.  It  was  an  act  of  crying 
injustice  to  the  poor  man,  that  he  should 
in  this  respect  be  placed  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  a  rich  man.  It  is,  I  believe,  to 
remove  this  amongst  other  evils  which  at 
present  exist  in  connexion  with  the  juris- 
diction of  these  courts,  that  Her  Majesty's 
law  advisers  have  determined  to  intro- 
duce this  measure.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  received  by  the  House  with  cordial 
satisfaction,  and  will  receive,  if  not  their 
entire  support,  at  least  their  best  consi- 
deration. 

Another  point  referred  to  in  Her  Majes- 
ty's Speech  to  which  I  would  briefly  refer, 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
the  poor.  Having  had  but  little  experience 
myself  in  the  working  of  the  poor-law  in 
the  country — my  own  experience  being  en- 
tirely confined  to  its  working  in  the  metro- 
polis— I  might  appeal  to  the  country  Gen- 
tlemen, who  have  made  this  law,  so  mate- 
rially affecting  the  welfare  of  the  poor, 
their  especial  care,  to  say  whether  the 
present  law  of  settlement  does  not  impose 
a  grievous  evil  on  the  poor  man  throughout 
the  country  ?  I  believe  great  and  impor- 
tant alterations  are  about  to  be  introduced 
— and  they  ought  to  have  been  introduced 
long  since — respecting  the  law  of  settle- 
ment. I  believe  that  under  the  present 
system  the  ratepayers  are  great  sufferers, 
as  certainly  the  poor  are  great  sufferers ; 
for  when  we  consider  that  the  poor  are 
continually  travelling  about  the  country  in 
search  of  employment,  and  that  if  a  reverse 
overtakes  them,  and  they  become  charge- 
able upon  the  parish,  they  arc  frequently 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  relieved  in 
what  is  said  to  be  their  own  parish — that 
is,  the  parish  in  which  they  have  only  a 
legal  settlement,  and  not  that  in  which 
they  have  a  natural  claim  for  assistance, 
and  where  they  might  naturally  look  for 
that  relief  and  benefit  which  the  poor-law 
promises  to  give  to  the  poor  man  through- 
out the  country — I  say,  when  1  consider 
this,  I  rejoice  that  the  law  of  settlement  is 
about  to  be  revised,  and  I  trust  that  if  it 
be  not  entirely  abrogated — for  I  do  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  views  of  the 
Government  go  on  this  subject — but  I  hope 
that  the  measure  to  be  proposed  is  one 
which  will  render  justice  to  the  poor  man, 
while  it  will  avoid  the  imposition  of  unne- 
cessary expense  upon  the  ratepayer.  I  will 
allude  but  very  briefly  to  the  last  topic  but 
one  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  with  respect 
to  the  alteration  suggested  with  regard  to 
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the  civil  service.  I  believe  that  alterations 
may  be  necessary  as  to  the  mode  of  choos* 
ing  the  civil  servants  of  the  country;  but 
until  I  know  what  the  proposed  measure  is, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  use  towards  it  any  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  censure  on  the  other.  I  confess,  however, 
I  do  look  at  the  measure  with  somewhat  of 
apprehension,  and  I  do  hope  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  consider  this — that 
if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  efficieccy  of 
the  public  service,  and  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  talent  for  that  particular  branch  of  the 
service,  they  will  also  consider  it  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  receive  a  larger 
amount  of  remuneration  than  thej  do  at 
present.  It  is  not  just  to  expect  more  than 
ordinary  ability  if  the  salaries  are  to  be 
kept  down  to  the  present  ordinary  level. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  precise  ordeal  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Go- 
vernment to  submit  candidates  for  public 
ofiices — whether  all  are  to  undergo  it,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  enter  the  ser- 
vice. If,  however,  the  intended  measure 
can  render  the  public  service  more  efficient, 
no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  myself,  and  I 
am  sure  that  a  measure  introduced  with 
that  object  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
House. 

The  last  topic  alluded  to  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  is  one  which  I  approach 
with  some  difficulty,  because  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  utmost  importance — that  is,  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform.  I  know 
that  this  question  has  occupied  the  minda 
of  statesmen  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
It  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  per- 
sons who  have  highly  approved  of  the  al- 
teration that  was  made  by  the  great  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  but  who  are  nevertheless 
satisfied  that  that  Reform  Bill  must  be 
still  further  improved  and  enlarged  before 
it  can  be  rendered  as  effective  as  was  de- 
sired. The  country  at  large  look  with 
anxiety  for  a  great  measure  of  reform.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  the  noble  Lord  who 
will  have  charge  of  that  Bill  may  be  pre- 
pared to  go;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  his 
anxieties  and  his  energies  have  long  been 
directed  to  endeavouring  to  produce  a  sa- 
tisfactory result,  and  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  this  country  that  their  wants  and  their 
grievances  should  be  redressed,  while  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  should  not  be 
altered  in  a  way  which  he  considers  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large.  If  that  principle  is  adopted  and 
followed  out    by  the  assistance  of    this 
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House,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  some 
means  will  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  that 
extensive  system  of  bribery  and  corruption 
which  has  disgraced  almost  every  person 
who  has  been  connected  with  an  election 
in  this  country.  This  is  an  evil  that  ap- 
plies as  much  to  the  elected  as  to  the  elec- 
tor. It  is  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  has,  I  hope, 
been  mainly  directed.  I  regard  it  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  feel  that  their  wants 
will  be  considered  by  this  House,  and  that 
eren  if  war  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
such  measures  of  reform  as  it  may  be 
wholesome  and  as  it  may  be  safe  for  this 
country  to  adopt,  will  be  adopted  even  in 
times  of  difficulty,  and  will  be  carried  out 
with  as  much  efficiency  as  if  these  were 
times  of  much  ease  and  much  greater  fa- 
cility for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  trust  the  House  will  excuse  the  length 
of  time  I  have  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  express  my  feelings,  which  I  trust  are 
in  accordance  generally  with  those  of  the 
House.  In  couclusion,  allow  me  to  say 
that  1  feel  strongly  the  position  in  which  we 
are  placed;  and  that  it  is  of  importance 
for  this  House  to  show  to  the  country  that 
it  does  possess  great  and  expansive  powers 
by  which  an)  ca^'^^r^itj  such  as  war  may  be 
met  without  in/jyjjjg'  any  great  or  unne- 
cessary privationsupop  the"? jj**gV  man.  I 
do  consider  that  we  are  in  t^^y^  tion  which 
may  enable  us  if,  unfortun^,^^,  we  have 
to  go  to  war,  to  do  so  with'^eater  power, 
with  greater  means,  aud  thereby  with 
greater  hope  of  bringing  that  war  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  that  at  any  pre- 
vious period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  armaments  and 
fleets  of  this  country  are  small.  But  they 
are  capable  of  being  increased  to  any  ex- 
tent that  the  exigencies  of  the  country  re- 
quire, and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  our 
soldiers  and  our  sailors  are  now  in  as  effi- 
cient a  condition,  and  are  as  able  and  as 
willing  to  fight  the  battles  of  this  country, 
as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Nelson  and 
Wellington.  With  these  feelings,  I  trust 
this  House  will  adopt  with  unanimity  the 
proposal  which  has  been  submitted  to  it  by 
the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  speaker  having  read  the  Ad- 
dress as  moved, 

Mb.  BAILLIE  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  trouble  the  House  by  entering 
upon  the  discussion  of  all  the  various  topics 
which  had  been  adverted  to  in  Her  Ma- 


jesty's most  gracious  Speech.  He  should 
endeavour  in  the  few  observations  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  to  the  House  to 
confine  himself  to  that  topic  which  was 
beyond  all  others  interesting  to  the  people 
of  England  at  the  present  moment,  because 
it  involved  the  honour,  the  character,  and 
the  integrity  of  England.  He,  of  course, 
alluded  to  the  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  foreign  affairs  had  been  con* 
ducted  during  the  last  twelve  months.  But, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  said  that  this  was  not 
a  fit  opportunity  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  ought 
to  wait  patiently  until  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  have  laid  the  papers  con- 
taining full  information  upon  the  table  of 
the  House.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  was  not  of 
that  opinion.  He,  for  one,  did  not  coincide 
in  that  opinion,  for  he  thought  that  when  a 
question  arose  which  touched  the  honour  of 
England,  the  sooner  it  was  discussed  in 
that  House  the  better.  And  as  for  infor- 
mation»  they  had  quite  as  much  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject — not  official  informa- 
tion, he  admitted,  but  information  from 
other  sources  which  could  be  depended 
upon — quite  as  much  as  they  were  likely  to 
receive  from  a  blue  book  carefully  prepared 
to  conceal  all  that  the  Government  might 
feel  anxious  to  suppress.  He  did  not  make 
that  observation  with  a  view  of  throwing  any 
taunt  upon  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment. He  spoke  from  experience,  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
documents  relating  to  our  foreign  affairs 
had  hitherto  almost  invariably  been  pre- 
pared for  that  House.  Now,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  blame  at- 
tached to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
their  earnest  and  anxious  endeavours  by 
diplomatic  agency  to  avert  the  horrors  of 
war.  He  did  not  believe  that,  had  they  in 
the  first  instance  pursued  a  bolder  course, 
it  would  have  been  a  more  successful  one ; 
or  that,  had  they  intimated  to  the  Court  of 
Russia  that  they  would  have  regarded  the 
passage  of  the  Pruth  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
that  would  have  been  a  course  which  would 
have  tended  to  avert,  but  rather  to  preci- 
pitate hostilities.  So  far,  then,  as  those 
early  negotiations  yrere  concerned,  he  was 
ready  to  do  full  justice  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  their  earnest  and  anxious  en- 
deavours to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But  he  confessed  he  did  regret  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  have  so  far 
yielded  to  the  popular  cry  as  to  have 
adopted  in  the  first  instance,  that  anti- 
quated theory  which,  by  some,  had  been 
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called  the  traditionary  policy  of  this  coun- 
try— that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
have  adopted  and  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  halance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, that  the  hlood  and  treasure  of  the 
people  of  England  should  he  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  in  all  its  integ- 
rity, and  he  must  also  add  in  all  its  defor- 
mity, the  tottering  fahric  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  What  had  we  to  do  with  an  an- 
tiquated traditionary  policy  ?  If  it  were 
antiquated  and  traditionary,  the  prohahility 
was  that  that  policy  was  inapplicahle  to 
the  existing  state  of  things.  But  perhaps 
he  might  he  asked — was  he  prepared  to 
allow  the  Russians  to  take  possession  of 
Constantinople?  He  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  a  policy  of  non-interfe- 
rence, had  it  heen  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  would  have  led  to  any  such  re- 
sult. He  helieved  that  it  would  have  had 
a  directly  contrary  effect.  If,  for  example, 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  soon  as  they 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
Prince  Menschikoff  at  Constantinople,  and 
had  become  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  ulti- 
matum of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  had 
forthwith  openly  intimated  to  the  Turkish 
Government  that  the  people  of  England 
were  not  prepared  to  go  to  war  in  order  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  that  whatever  course  the  Turkish 
Government  might  pursue  must  be  adopted 
without  reference  to  any  aid  or  support 
from  England — if  such  an  intimation  had 
been  given,  he  believed  we  should  have 
heard  no  more  of  war,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion would  have  been  speedily  settled.  The 
demands  of  Prince  Menschikoff  would  have 
been  accepted,  and  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  have  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned. What,  he  should  be  glad  to  know, 
would  they  gain  by  a  bloody  war,  further 
than  putting  off  for  a  season  the  im- 
pending fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
True  it  was  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, at  a  later  period,  did  instruct 
the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  urge 
upon  the  Porte  the  acceptance  of  a  propo- 
sition suggested  by  Austria ;  and  this  was 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.  When  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  waited  upon  the ' 
Turkish  Minister,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  ! 
the  Government  of  the  Porte  the  necessity 
of  agreeing  to  that  Austrian  proposition,  ' 
he  candidly  admitted  that  he  was  himself 
aware  that  the  Austrian  proposition  vir- . 
i/r.  Baillie  * 


tually  conceded  all  that  Prince  Menchikoff 
had  demanded.     Now,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
was  an  extraordinary  admission  for  an  Am- 
bassador to  make,  who  for  a  few  weeks 
previously  had  advised  the  Porte  to  reject 
those  demands  to  which  he  subsequently 
used  his  influence  to  induce  her  to  accede. 
That  was   a   circumstance  which   clearly 
showed  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
by  whom  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was 
employed  was,  to  use  the  least  offensive 
phrase,  extremely  vacillating.     But  more 
than  that,  it  proved  two  things.     First  of 
all,  it  proved  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  never  for  a  moment  been  deceived 
by  that  Austrian  proposition;    they  per- 
fectly understood  its  meaning  and  import, 
as  their  Ambassador  advised  them ;  and»  se- 
condly, it  proved  that  they  were  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Turkey,  and 
even    the   honour   of   England,    provided 
they  could  do  it  cleverly  and  adroitly,  and 
without  being  found   out.      Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  honour  of  England,  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  any  such  proposi- 
tion could  be  accepted,  and  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  arrival  of  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff at  Constantinople  and  the  period  to 
which  he  referre^d,  when  that  Austrian  pro- 
position was  submitted  to  the  Porte — in 
that  interval  the  'government  of- Turkey 
had  succeeded  in  rousing  the  religious  fa- 
naticism of  their   d^)^?^^*^^^^^''"^  ^^^ 
whole  leng^ifg^nd  ^SGln.of  the  Empire, 
and  those  ^^niQ^^jids  whiclf  at  first  would 
have  been  f>arlf'y  admitted,  had  the  Porte 
not  been  aoV^J  to  the  contrary  by  the 
English  Ambassador,  by  the  time  to  which 
he  alludeil  could  no  longer  be  submitted  to 
the  Divan  without  shame  and  dishonour. 
Now,  before  they  went  further,  it  was  right 
that  the  House  should  clearly  understand 
what  was  the  course  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  adopted  when  they  first  re- 
ceived  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival   of 
Prince  Menchikoff  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  demands  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 
He  said  it  was  necessary  they  should  clearly 
understand  this,  because  he  was  prepared 
to  show  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  placed  this  country  in  a  false 
position,  from  which  all  the  turnings  and 
twistings  to  which  they  afterwards  had  re- 
course had  not  been  sufficient  to  rescue 
her.     It  might  be  said  that  there  was  no 
oflicial  information  before  us  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  still,  as  he  said  before,  they  had 
sufficient  information  to  guide  them,  and 
he  thought  he  did  not  err  when  he  said 
that  although  on  the  21st  of  May  the  Am- 
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bassadora  of  the  four  greaiJ^OAirers  did^  in 
a  formal  and  official  not^„  deplino  that  any 
advice  should  be  g}vef^  ^o*(lie  Porte  as 
to  the  demands  ol»  Pcin^  J^enchikoif,  }\et 
that  unofficially  V the,  Po^-te^  WAS  advised 
by  Lord  S>tratfprd  f\e  Ke^cliffe  to  resist 
those  demands,  fin^  jj^ubUdy^he .  declare^ 
his  entire  appp:)batio^.  o]^  the  course  which 
the  Turkish  Government  ]bad  [pursued  in 
rejecting  those  .tlemands*!.  Shortly  after 
that,  a  declA^atio/i  yras  made,  by  the  noble 
Lord  tha  ^ep4'etary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ui 
his  place. in  Parliament,^ by  which  he  at 
once  made  K^io^^'P.  that  Enj^land.wa^  deter- 
mined to  resi^  anj^  ^ggreasjon  upon  tjie 
Turkish  ^^n^pire,  and,- if  .necessary,  to  go 
to  war  ip.pi;d.e;:  tQ  defend  jhe  Porte.  Now, 
it  was  b.iU.  natural  to  suppose  .tha ^  the 
Turkisli-GoT^n^inent  w^uld  Jiavetno  hesi- 
tation, witlf  such  an  %ssur2K^c^  as.that,  in 
resisting  and  defying  the  power  of.  Russia. 
That  ^fLB  t])p  nat^ratconj^uence — the  in- 
evitable ];e.&ul4  But  what  then  became  the 
positloj}^^  "j^ngland  ?  From  the  moment 
that  i^^s\irance  had  been  given  to  which  ho 
had  refcn'ed,  England  became  a  party  to  the 
war.  From  the  moment  that  assurance  was 
givep^  England  was  morally  bound  to  aid 
and^sypj^'i  Xl^^l^^y  }^  the  struggle  against 
the  iJzgrj^whaJ^ev^V  'might .  be  its  result — 
what^y^r  .the  '  consequences  to  which  it 
might  lead;  but  with  this  signal  disadvan- 
tage, that  England  was  unable  to  control 
the  events  in  which  at  any  time,  she  might 
bo  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part.  She 
might^^e.tCalled  upon  by  Turkey  to  come 
forward  %^  to  declare  war  against  Russia, 
and  ahe^woiild  he  unable  to  resist  the  ap- 
peal witjipp^  sacrificing  the  honour  and  the 
characl^r  of  the  country.  Ho  did  not  be- 
lieve thgr^.was  a.  man  in  that  House,  be 
he  a  m^iuh^i*.  of  the. Peace  Society  or  be 
he  not,  ,wh.o.,w6)iId^ba  prepared  to  assert 
that,  nnd^r^.thft.  circumstances  to  which  he 
had  refpfrc.d,  it  would,  have  been  possible 
for£ng)4j)(L  to  desert  Turkey  in  the  hour 
of  dangjgLiv  or  in  a  cowardly  and  dastardly 
manner  to  saeak  otit  of  jihe  engagements 
under  whi^h  the  Government  bad  come. 
But  what,  was  then  the  course  pursued  by 
the  GovjBrnment  J. .  From  that  time  Go- 
Temmeot  appeared  to  have'  been  afrliid  to 
take  that^  lin^  which  the  policy  they;  had 
deliberately  adoptqd,.  imperatively  ealled 
u poQ  them  to,  follow  oU t,  T  h cy  adopted . a 
war  policy,  and  yet  tljey  refused  tp  dec^lare 
war,  even  when  the  honour  of  En(;Iand 
called  upon  them  to  do  so;  for  he  would 
maintain  that  it  was  a  blot  upon  the  hon- 
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'  our  of  England  that  our  ships  should  have 
lieeo.  idle  at- -Constantinople,  after  having 
promised  our  J3uppoi^t  and  aid.tathe  Turks, 
whilst  it  was  notorious  that,  the' Russian 
ships  .  were  ^  blockading  all  ..the  Turkish 
ports,  and  sw^eepiog  ^hejr  ships  .  from  the 
BJaqk  Sea,  Did  the.  Government  aupppse 
all  they  had, to  do  yras^  to  mak.a'a  moi?al 
demonstration  of  force,  and  Jet  ••cour  ships 
sail  up  the  BosphoruQ  and,..dow^'  agaln^?! 
.Or.  had  .their  half  upeasiirei^  been  .so  «ue»' 
cessfijl  in  India  as  t.O  ju&^fy^hem  in  resort- 
ing to  them  a^  the.  present  crisis  ?. .  They 
had.  but  to  Ipok.  at  the  conduct  of  the  Bur- 
jue§e  .$var»  where  the  weaknesa  and  .felfy 
vf  half  measures  was  sa  signally  t^ani- 
^fe$tcd — that  war  undertaken  witKout  Just 
grounds,  carried  on  without*  vigour,  ^and* 
eventually  relinquished  witkaut,  any  .suffi- 
cient gipran  tee  for .  the  f uturp-r-if  Ja  fact 
that  could. b^  called  cjonclpdipgi  ,%  vai^' 
which  consisted: in  withdrawing  troops  tto 
fortified  places,  and  leaving  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  w,e  had  • 
led  to  expect  our  protection,,  to  the' 
mercy  of  ai)  infuriated  enemy.  Such.hadii 
been  the  consequence  ,pf  Ministerial  imbe- ' 
cility  ill  India,  and  the  result  would  be.au*  • 
other  Burmese  war,  carried  on,  in, all  pro-i 
bability  by  a  new  Goverixor  G^neraU  htit ' 
against  an  enemy  far  bette^r.  preparefl  jta. 
meet  us.  But  it  had  been  said  jthat.latieiriy 
Iler  Majesty's  Government  had  doii^ni^ined 
to  take  more  decided  and  yigor^u^  mea« 
sures;  and  If  report  spoke  true,  ,U)e  change 
of  policy  had  beei^  accelcrsit^ed  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  noble  Lqi^d  the  Member 
for.  Tiverton  (Viscount  P^lmerston).  He 
trus.^d  it  might  be' true,  and  it  would 
not  l>e.  the  least  of  those  services  which 
that  nobie  Lord  had  rendered  to  this  coun- 
try, and^muchai^ 'hif'' valued  the  services 
of  the  not)te  J^drd  iiiUhe  position  he  now 
occupied,  ho  believed4)ebu(  gave  expression 
to  the  general  feeling  of  th^ country  when 
he  said  it  was  one  of  regret  Iq0yihe  nobie 
Lord  had  not  been  Secretary  fbf  Foreign 
Affairs  during  the  past  yearA.-*  He  could 
easily  understand  that  a  li^nister  who 
depended  for  support  in  thi^  House  upon 
a  body  of  Gentlemen  who  w^re  members 
of  the  Peace  Society,  would  be  very 
•much  disinclined  to  go  to  ^r — that  was 
natural  enough;  but  Jio'i  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  he,  adopted  a  war 
policy.  From  that.wajr  policy  there  was 
,no  rc*.urn.  '  He  (MirHBaiUie)  knew  that  the 
war  would  be  unpdputac^'r-whatever  might 
heth,e  general  feeling  and  enthusiasm  of 
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tho  conn  try  at  tho  present  moment,  that 
war  would  soon  be  unpopular.  It  would 
bo  unpopular  amongst  a  large  class  who 
entertained  strong  religious  views  on  the 
subject,  and  who  believed  they  could  inter- 
pret the  prophecies  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  about  to  be  ac- 
complished, that  Christianity  was  about  to 
be  spread  over  the  world,  and  that  Russia 
was  to  be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  that 
consummation.  He  did  not  say  these  were 
his  opinions,  but  bo  said  that  such  opinions 
extensively  prevailed,  and  where  they  did 
prevail  they  could  not  fail  to  make  this  war 
unpopular.  He  was  disposed  to  take  a  po- 
litical and  not  a  religious  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if 
the  people  of  England  did  not  ere  long  find 
reason  to  regret  tho  course  which  had  been 
taken  on  this  occasion,  and  the  fatal  rup- 
ture it  had  caused  in  those  friendly  rela- 
tions which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
this  country  and  Russia.  He  was  much 
mistaken  if  the  people  of  England  would 
not  some  day  find  out  that  France,  in  pos- 
session of  Antwerp,  might  possibly  be  a 
more  dangerous  neighbour  to  us  than  Rus- 
sia, even  in  possession  of  Constantinople. 
Should  such  a  contingency  arise,  Russia 
would  not  forget  the  course  that  England 
had  taken  on  itio  present  occasion.  Her 
views  would  remain  unchanged,  and  depend 
on  it  the  religious  feelings  of  Russia,  he 
might  say  the  religious  feelings  of  Europe, 
would  not  long  contiiiue  to  endure  that 
12,000,000  of  Christians  should  remain  in 
subjection  to  the  barbarous  yoke  of  Turkey 
for  no  other  object  than  that  of  maintain- 
ing the  fanciful  balance  of  European  power, 
lie  would  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  there  would  be  other  opportunities 
of  discussing  it,  and  he  should  only  have 
one  or  two  observations  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  that  paragraph  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  which  adverted  to  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  And  here  he  would 
wish  not  to  be  misunderstood — he  did  not 
wish  to  shirk  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  should  be  ready,  when  tho 
proper  time  came,  to  give  his  support  to 
a  measure  which  might  apply  an  effect ual 
remedy  to  the  abuses  which  existed  in  our 
electoral  system;  and  perhaps  he  might  go 
further  in  this  respect  than  some  of  the 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  no  fear  of  a  popular  outcry  should  de- 
ter him  from  tho  postponement  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  calculated  to  excite 
internal  turmoil   and    trouble  at  a  time 

Mr,  Baillh 


when  wo  were  on  the  very  ere  of  a  dan- 
gerous war.  And  let  not  the  Government 
suppose  they  could  avert  tho  unpopularity 
which  attached  to  an  unsuccessful  foreign 
policy  by  plunging  the  country  into  a  sea 
of  danger  and  confusion  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  so  desirable  that  all  classes  in  it 
should  unite  to  support  the  Government 
and  the  Crown  in  the  arduous  and  difficult 
struggle  in  which  we  were  about  to  be  en* 
gaged.  The  people  of  England  might  or 
might  not  take  a  deep  interest  in  tho  ex- 
tension of  the  electoral  franchise;  but  of 
this  he  was  sure — that  they  would  take  a 
far  deeper  interest  in  that  cordial  union 
and  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  tho  com- 
munity, without  which  it  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  bo  able  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  Crown,  or  to  preserve 
the  ancient  fame  and  glory  of  this  groat 
Empire. 

Mr.  BLACEETT  said,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  in  the  observations  he  had 
offered  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  general  wish  of  the  House 
that  that  discussion  should  be  postponed 
until  they  had  studied  the  papers  which 
were  shortly  to  be  laid  before  them,  in 
order  to  enable  that  House  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  question.  But  ho  wished  to 
take  that  early  opportunity  of  uttering  a 
respectful  protest,  and  expressing  his  deep 
regret  at  the  silence  in  which  Ministers 
had  thought  proper  to  envelop  the  nego- 
tiations which  had  taken  place  in  refer- 
ence to  Turkey.  He  believed  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  country  that  by  that 
conduct  the  Government  had  shown  an  un- 
fortunate want  of  confidence  in  a  commu- 
nity which  certainly  had  shown  no  hesita- 
tion aa  to  confiding  in  them,  and  he  maat 
say  that  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
bench,  themselves  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  a  free  people,  were  bound  not  to  shrink 
from  that  measure  of  publicity  which  was 
courted  by  the  despotic  agents  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  He  did  not  know  on 
what  grounds  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  would  defend  their  policy  this 
evening,  but  he  recollected  that  last  Ses- 
sion the  noble  Lord  said  he  was  only  fol- 
lowing the  usual  practice  of  this  country 
on  such  occasions.  He  believed,  however, 
it  was  not  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  this 
had  been  tho  uniform  practice  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ad- 
ministration, for  instance,  in  1843,  pro- 
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daced  papers  on  Servia  whilst  the  negotia-    of  a  community  starved  of  any  authentic 
tion  was  actually  pending;  and  the  noble    information,  and  deprived  of  legitimate  ex- 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount    pression  of  opinion  of  its  own. 
Pahnerston),  not  satisfied  with  this  conces-        Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  did  not 
sion,  actually  moved  for  additional  papers    think  it  possible  for  any  Member  of  that 
on  that  subject,  thereby  giving  the  high    House,  who  had  not  the  means  of  ezamin- 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  practice    ing  and  analysing  the  statements  of  the 
which  he  lamented  to  see  neglected  on  the    Speech,  to  give  them  that  consideration 
present  occasion.     But  the  noble  Lord  the    which  was  necessary,  or  to  make  those 
Member  for  London  might  further  recollect    observations  which  might   suggest  them- 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  unconstitutional  -selves  on  each  of  the  subjects  comprised 
practico  for  which  he  might  not  find  a  pre-    in  it.     He  hoped  there  was  no  man  in  the 
cedent  in  the  past  times  of  Parliament,  and    kingdom  more  disposed   than  himself  to 
also  that  in  the  other  departments  of  the    treat  the  Speech  with  that  reverent  atten- 
State,  publicity  was,  year  by  year  and  day    tion  which  it  had  a  right  to  command  from 
by  day,  becoming  more  and  more  the  prac-    a  subject — for  he  had  ever  looked  on  the 
lice  of  our  constitution.     He  did  not  think    Speech  from  the  Throne  as  not  the  Speech 
there  was  any  more  weight  in  the  noble    of  the  Sovereign,  but  as  a  sort  of  cmnium 
Lord's  appeal  to  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt    gatherum  or  olla  podrida  sort  of  thing  got 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  than  there  would    up  by  the  Government  in  order  to  conceal 
have  been  in  the  fact  of  a  Minister  of  one    their  own  feelings,  or,  if  he  might  use  that 
of  the  Stuart  Princes  following  a  precedent    historical  expression,  their  own  iniquitous 
vhich  had  occurred  under  the  Tudors.    He    proceedings.      He  always  looked  upon  a 
had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  anticipate  the    Government  speech  with   that   degree  of 
discussion  which  must  take  place  when  full   jealousy  and  suspicion  that  he  was  disposed 
information  should  have  been  laid  before    to  say  he  did  not  believe  one  word  of  it. 
the  House;  but  he  must  say  he  thought '  He  had  heard  the  hon  Member  for  Inver- 
that  this  concealment  had   already  been    ncss-sbire  (Mr.  Baillie),  whom  no  man  more 
productive  of  very  calamitous  effects.     By    highly  respected  than  himself,  say  he  did 
the  want  of  any  hearty  co-operation  be-    not  think  that  a  bolder  course  taken  by 
tween  this  country  and  the  Government,  '  the   Government  in   their  foreign   policy 
we  had  afforded  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  i  would  have  averted  the  evils  which  their 
a  nation  doubting  and  distrusting  every  !  actual   proceedings   had  produced.     Now 
step  taken  by  its  rulers  in  a  policy  which,  ;  he  believed  that  greater  political  cowardice 
BO  far  as  present  appearances  went,  had  .  had  never  been  displayed  by  any  Govern- 
not  been  marked  by  any  singular  success,    ment  than  by  the  present;  and  he  could 
which  was  exceedingly  capable  of  doubt ;  not  help  saying  that  he  thought  the  sacri- 
and  misconstruction,  and  which  had  not    fice  of  life  which  had  occurred  ought  to  be 
received  any  great   elucidation   from  the  ;  laid  to  the  doors  of  Her  Majesty's  Govcrn- 
meagre  and  characterless  sentences  which  I  ment.     Had  they  pursued  a  becoming  po- 
commenced  Her  Majesty's  Speech.     Next,  [  licy,  avoiding  all  the  vacillation  which  had 
he  thought,  that,  by  pursuing  this  practice    marked  their  proceedings,  and  exhibiting 
of  secrecy  to  an  extreme  on  which  former    proper  courage  and  determination,  what 
Ministers  had  scarcely  ever  ventured,  the    had  occurred  might  have  been  averted,  and 
present  Government  had  broken  what  might  I  a  recent  massacre  might  have  been  pre- 


have  proved  a  very  valuable  weapon  in  their 
hands,  and  that  the  very  name  of  diploma- 
tic secrecy  had  become  so  loathed  by  the 


vented.  He  only  wished  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pal- 
meiston)  i^ow  filled  that  oSce  which  he  had 


country  that  the  least  mention  of  it  would  :  long  held  with  so  much  credit  to  himself 


be  actually  scouted  on  the  next  occasion 
when  the  necessity  for  its  exercise  might 
arise.  But,  above  all,  he  lamented  other 
consequences  to  which  this  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  had  led,  and  to 
which  he  would  not  allude  further  than  to 
say  that  it  was  to  their  policy  of  secrecy 
they  owed  those  wild  apprehensions,  those 
exaggerated  rumours,  those  suspicious  and 
jealonaiea  which  were  the  natural  growth 


and  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
He  was  confident  that  in  that  case  they 
would  not  have  witnessed  such  a  lament- 
able exhibition  of  imbecility,  for  the  noble 
Lord  knew  how  to  act,  and  knowing  how 
to  act,  he  would  have  done  so  efficiently. 
He  (Col.  Sibthorp)  was  told  that  the  papers 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
When  they  came  what  would  ho  see  ?  He 
would  see  garbled  statements  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end,  full  of  trickery  ami  of  false- 
hood.    But  that  thej  woald  discusfi  here- 
after,    lie  hoped  an  opportunity  would  be 
given — for  .they  would  have  it  out.     They 
were  told  something  about  another  rcferni 
measure,  but. they  heard  not  a  word  of  the 
reform   which,  he   ventured   to   say,    the 
country  thought  more  wanted   than   any 
other — a  reform   of  the  Treasury  bench 
corruption,!  Yes,  a  small  man  Uko  himself 
might  give  a  shilling. to  a  poor  person, Jind 
that  would  be  called  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion; but  a  Minister,  too  fa.t,  too  iazy  to 
act,  who  scarcely  knew  where  his  office 
was.  and  was  indebted  to  his  clerks  for  all 
the  information  hccould  lay  hold  of,  would 
have  no  scruple  i;i  telling  an  elector — *•  If 
you  don't  give  me  your  vote  in  thcOity  of 
London,  ^uur  cousin    shall  not.  hold  the 
situation  he. wants,  for  none  of  those  who 
refuse  me  their   support  shall  share  my 
patronage."  .He.  would  tell  the. noble  Lord 
lie  norer  paid  or  bribed  ^ny  man  to  .vote 
for  him,  or  offered  any  recompense  for  sup- 
port.    Let  reform  begin  where  it  ought  to 
begin — let  not  the  Treasury  bench  escape 
— let  not  that  which  was  impure  be  called 
pure.     He  had  no  objection  to  a  proper 
reform,  but  bo  wanted  light  to  be  let  in 
upon  Uio  back  stairs  t^nd  tjfy-passages  of 
office,  and  places  full  jof  eprrjjption  to  be 
cleansed.    JIo  hoped  the  )\pt^se  would  de- 
mand time  for  a  full  c9nsi(]eration  of  the 
new  Reform  Bill,  and  take  .care  how  they 
dealt  with  the  Government  {neasure.     The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John.  Russell)  had  told 
them  he  was  against  \ri\r»     For  his  part, 
he  (Col.  Sibthorp)  was  for  war;  ho  hoped 
we  should  have  •'  a  Vflr;''  and  still  more, 
be  hoped  the  Turks  would  give  the  Rus- 
sians a  downright  sou^  beating.     These 
were  his  warmest  wishes,  whatever  secret 
intrigue  might  take  place— for  there  was 
some  apprehension,  some  i^uspicion  of  that; 
but  he  hoped  thej  would  be  able  to  un- 
trammel  the  whole  matter,  to  unearth  the 
snake  and  .strip  him  of  his  fangs.     Some- 
thing had  been  going  on  which  ought  not 
to  havo  gone  on,  and  .the  people  believed 
it. 

Sin  ROBERT  PEEL  sivid,  ho  was 
happy  to  see  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  oppose  the  Address  which  had  been 
moved  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  on  the  .present  occasion.  But  ho 
maintained  that  the  time  was  come  when 
they  should  speak  out  frankly  and  freely 
the  opinions  they  had  formed.;  but  if  any 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  t\\e  obser- 
Colonel  Sibthorp 


vations   addressed  io  the   House   in  the 
coarse  of  the  debate,  4t  was  that  almost 
all  opinions ,  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Her  Majesty's* Government  had  die* 
charged  their  duty  sinte  Parliament  last 
met.      Grave  events   had  occurred  —  he 
spoke,  of   course,   with  .ceference  to  the 
topic  which  pre-eminently  excited  public 
ottention  at  the  presejiV n^oment — and  he, 
for   one,   was  prepared    unhesitatingly  to 
espress  his  unqualifi^,.  disapprobation  of 
the  mean  and  subtle,  hypocrisy  which  bad 
characterised  the   proceedings  of   Russia 
during  the.  whole  of  her  transnctions  with 
the.Porte;  and  he  could  not  avoid,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the.  very  outset  remarking 
upon  .the  ahallowness   of    the   reasoning 
which  would  endeavour  to  phiee  ihe  con- 
duct of  the  Kritish' Government  in  odious 
comparison  with  that  of  Prance.     An  im- 
pression had  been  said  to  exist  that  we 
had   not  been   as   prompt  as  France  in 
expressing  our  dissent  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia — that  we  had  Jiot  acted 
with  that  loyal  and  frank  bearing  which  so 
well  became  thox;havacter  of  this  country, 
or  upheld  so  firmly  as  France  had  done 
the  authority  of  international  Jair.     No- 
thing could  be  more  fallacious,  or   give 
greater  proof  of  a  factious  spirit  of  op- 
position, than  to  endeavour  to  cavil  at  in 
EUigland,  and  applaud  in  France,  a  policy 
wliich,  whatever  had  been  its  merits,  was 
in  faet  identical.     Once  before,  during  the 
last  twenty  years, /We  have4iad  an  Eastern 
dispute,   when    M.   Thiers   was   Minister. 
Then  we  were  opposed  to  France,  but  it 
was  now  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  the  two 
leading  countries  of  Western  .Europe  act- 
ing in  unison  to , oppose  the  overbearing 
and  soul-debasing  policy  of  Russia;  snd  al- 
though Franco  and  JIngland  had  e<^al  iii> 
terests  at  stake  in  adopting  4he  only  policj 
which  could  secure  the  independence  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  En\pire,  yet 
he  thought  it  the  fairest  proof  of  social 
improvement  te  .see  rnations  whieli  had  so 
long  regarded  each  other  iMth  envj^  and 
distrust,  now  CO- operating  harmoniously  and 
loyally.     He  luiew  nothing  of  the^ruth  of 
the  insinuations  tlirown  out  as  to  iiiiuences 
being  brought  to  bear  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government,   with   the  vview  K>f  impeding 
its  free  action.     Even  if  those  influences 
had  been  exercised,  he  'did  not  think  they 
would  have  had  any  control  oirer  the  inde- 
pendence or  the  morality  of  our  public 
men.     But  he  believed  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon, in  resisting  the  influences  which  had 
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been  used  to  induce  him  to  separnrte  from 
us,  hftd  the  pi'oud-^  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  had  strengthened  the  fabric  of  his 
own  Empire,'  and  *  that  not  by  war  or 
violence,  but  by  ministering  to- the  inte- 
rests of  Europe-in  endeavouring  to  uphold 
peace.  If  they  tboked-back  to  the  policy 
which  this  country  had  followed  for  several 
years,  namely,  in  J  827, 1829,  1830.  1831, 
1840,  and  1841;  and  then  compared  it 
with  that  of  the  past  year,  for  instance, 
he  maintained  that  the  policy,  tho  line 
of  conduct-  which  they  had  displayed  in 
acting  with  France,  far  from  having  ex- 
posed the  Government  to  any  amount  of 
blame,  had  been  .  the  only  popular-  one, 
and  that  whioh  was  tho  best-  ealciH 
lated  to  secure  the  independence- of  the 
Ottoman  Bmpire.  0ui*  true  interests  and 
a  sense-  of  justice  ought  to  induce  us  to 
maintain  that  policy.  We  were  now  in 
the  same -position-  as  we  were  in  1823^, 
when  Lord  Gi^ey,  in  answer  to  a  discussion 
in  the  H4)use  of  -  Oonimons  in  reference  to 
Spain  when  attacked*  by  France,  said; 
**  Our -i uteres te  and  the  sense  of  justice — 
if  interest  and  yUstiee  can  be  separated'^ 
induce- us  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Spain;'*  and  precisely  the  same  considera- 
tions, the  same  sense  of  justice,  ought 
now  to  move  us  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of-  the  Ottoman  Empire.  lie  read 
an  admirable  speech  tlie  other  day  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Ridffig  (Mr. 
Cobden)  in^  which  he  said,  this  was  a  war 
of  sympathy,  lie  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought 
that  was  altogether  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. No  Englishman  would  support  such 
a  war  on-  the  ground  of  its  being  a  war  of 
sympathy  witli  the  Turks,  for  we  had  no 
sympathy  either  with  their  religion  op  their 
social  condition*  lie  thought  it  was  evi- 
dent to  every  one  tJiat  the  state  of  Turkey 
was  altogether  antagonistic  to  tho  state  of 
European  civilisation.  But,  looking  to  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  in  tho  East,  we 
had  considerations  in  this  dispute  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  our  Gt)vernment 
to  disregard  with  dignity,  or  to  shun  with 
credit.  JH  had- been  said  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber wlio  spoke,  next  after  the  seconder  of 
the  Addresa  in  answer  to  the  Speech  fiH)m 
the  Tlirene,  that  this  was  an  antiquated 
policy;  and  truly  so  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
not  be  disturbed,  we  took  no  active  inter-r 
ference  in  this  matter.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Inverness- shire  (Mr.  Baillie)  said  the 
Governoient  had   pursued    an   antiquated 


policy.  lite  cared  not  whether  or  no  it 
was  an  antiquated 'policy,  but  this  he  knew, 
that  it  was  the  policy  which  this  country 
had  followed  since  181-5.  Let  the  House 
recollect  that  e\'ery  page  of  the  history  of 
the  last  war  taught  them  a  lesson  which 
it  was  now  the  time  to  profit  by  ;  and 
God  forbid  that  this  country  should  ever 
again  consent  to  run  headlong  into  the 
disputes  of  other  nations,  unless  they  be- 
came an  object  of  solicitude  to  European 
Cabinets !  Why,  that  was  the  policy 
which  Castlereagh  proclaimed  in  1820, 
and  ^vliich  Canning  adopted  in  1822;  and, 
antiquated  though  it  might  be,  it  was  still 
tliat- policy  which  would  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  support  in  this  country. 
TlTore  might  be  those  who  would  be  in- 
clined-to  fitid  fault  with  our  alliance  with 
France,  as  intimating  a  throwing  over  of 
Pinissia  and  Austria;  but  he  thought  that 
was  altogether  a  false  position.  We  united 
with  France  because  it  was  our  natural  alli- 
ance. He  should  like  to  know  if  we  had  al- 
ways had  such  confidence  in  alliances  with 
Prussia  and  Austria  as  now  to  induce  us  to 
reject  an  alliance  w^tli  France  ?  Why,  what 
was  the  first  Power  which  separated  from 
the  general  European  coalition  of  1795, 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  it  was  sub- 
sidized  by  England?  Why,  it  was  Prussia; 
and,  although  in  intimate  connexioyn  with 
Austria,  it  entered  into  the  treaty  of  Basle, 
which  opened-a  door  to  the  armies  of  Franco 
and- Austria,  and. tended  to  the  annihila- 
tion, in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  of 
that  Power,  But  observe  a  very  remark- 
able feature  in  this  matter  with  recfard  to 
Russia.  It  was  evident  that,  the  policy  of 
Russia  had  along  been  to  separate  France 
and  En^^land,  because  it  was  well  known 
that  while  such  an  alliance  existed  we  were 
effectually  barring  Constantinople  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Czar.  If  the  House  had  ob- 
served the  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire  of 
late  years,  they  would  have  seen  h6w  on 
every  occasion  Russia  had  ad  vocateda  policy 
tending  to  dismember  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  how  on  every  occasion  that'  advice  hti(f 
always  been  turned  to  advantage  by  Russia. 
He  would  take  three  instances — the  esta- 
blishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  fkud 
the  destruction  of  the  Turco-Egyptian 
fleet  at  Navarino.  What  did  that  lead 
to  but  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  Tn  1829, 
which  gave  power  to  Russia  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia?  Again,  in  1831,  Mehemet 
Ali  was  urged  on  by  Russia  to  revolt  from 
tiie  Porte;  and  what  did  that  lead  to  but 
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the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  in  1833? 
Then,  again,  in  1839,  there  was  the  pro- 
posal to  give  to  Mehemet  AH  the  pachalic 
of  Acre  and  Syria,  and  to  make  Egypt 
hereditary  in  his  family.  All  those  move- 
ments were  urged  on  hy  Russia,  evidently 
to  serve  its  own  interests;  hut  he  thought 
the  alliance  between  England  and  France 
would  put  a  stop  to  similar  proceedings  in 
future.  He  thought,  too,  the  time  was 
past  when  we  could  any  longer  permit  the 
exclusive  claims  of  Russia  over  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  If  interference  of  that  kind 
was  required,  we  had  a  right  to  see  that 
that  interference  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
action  of  one,  but  embrace  the  action  of  all. 
When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  talked  of  ex- 
clusive rights  over  the  Greek  Church,  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  should  like  to  know  if  the  Greeks 
were  so  very  enthusiastically  in  favour  of 
the  advent  of  such  a  protectorate  ?  No,  in- 
deed, they  well  knew  that  Russia  would  not 
only  destroy  their  independence  and  their  li- 
berty, but  moreover  the  fusion  of  the  Greco- 
Russ  faith  was  absolutely  impossible;  for 
thero  were  doctrines  which  the  Greek 
Church  had  held  from  time  immemorial, 
such  as  concerning  baptism,  for  instance, 
doctrines  which  the  Russian  Church  en- 
tirely rejected.  And  yet  the  Czar  appeal- 
ed to  the  sympathies  of  his  slaves  to  urge 
him  on  to  this  war  to  back  his  ambitious 
lust.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  seemed  to  have  in  view 
a  very  well-known  saying  of  a  Pope 
of  Rome  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
when  he  was  now  endeavouring  to  obtain 
■uch  immenso  power  over  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  said 
to  Gregory  YII.,  *'  Pay  attention  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  my  people,  but  do 
not  trouble  yourself  with  their  temporal 
affairs;"  to  which  the  Pope  craftily  re- 
plied, '*  When  once  we  are  master  of  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  a  people,  it  is  all  very  easy 
to  control  their  temporal  affairs."  That 
seemed  to  be  the  end  which  Russia  was 
aiming  at  in  her  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
Church.  Then  let  the  Uouso  mark  how 
all  along,  even  up  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Si  nope,  Russia 
had  talked  of  **  pacific  intentions."  In  fact, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  never  ceased  to 
talk  of  *'  pacific  intentions ;  but  he  appre- 
hended the  Ilouse  knew  very  well  what 
those  pacific  intentions  meant.  They  had 
an  exact  parallel  in  history.  In  1733  Rus- 
sia crossed  the  Vistula  with  similar  pacific 
intentions  towards  Poland,  to  thoso  which, 

&ir  U,  Peel 


no  doubt,  she  felt  towards  Turkey  at  tbe 
present  time ;  and  what  did  that  lead  to  ? 
Why,  to  the  sending  of  a  French  army 
of  oO.OOO  men,  under  Marshal  Berwick, 
to   the   Rhine.      The   House  also   knew 
that  it  was  the  profession  of  "  pacific  in- 
tentions" which  led  to  the  nipture  of  the 
Peaco  of  Amiens.     The  truth  was,  tbat 
those  ''pacific  intentions"  had  been    id- 
tended  to  lull  this  country  into  apathy  and 
indifference,  and  he  thought  it  spoke  well 
for  the  Government  of  this  country  iliat 
such  had  not  been  their  effect  np  to  the 
present  moment.     Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
had  of  course  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Russia, 
as  might  have  been  expected  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  hostilities ;  but  too  much  stress 
need  not  be   laid  on   that  circumstance, 
e.xcept  so  far  as  it  indicated  the  savage 
brutality  which  had  characterised  their  oc- 
cupation, and  had  probably  alienated  everj 
spark  of  sympathy  for  Russia  which  might 
have  lurked  in  the  bosoms  of  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.     But,  apai*t  from  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Danubian   Principalities, 
which  the  geographical  features  of  Europe 
would  in  any  case  have  hindered  the  West- 
ern Powers  from  preventing,  not  one  inch 
of  territory  had  been  gained.   Tbe  Danube 
still  flowed  to  separate  the  two  contending 
armies;  and  he  believed  not  one  single  inch 
of  territory  had  been  acquired  in  Asia.   He 
maintained,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  asserting  that  our  Government 
had  been  lulled  into  apathy ;  but  surely, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  those  differences,  we  were  follow- 
ing the  interests  of  this  country,  and  were 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice,  in  endea- 
vouring by  negotiation,  to  further  that  ad- 
justment.    But,  turning  from  those  scenes 
of  war  and  violence  in  the  East,  what  a 
gratifying  and  pleasing  task  it  was  to  refer 
to  the  commercial   prosperity   and   social 
well-being  of  this  country,  which  was  so 
properly  noticed  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.     It  was  true  that  lost  year  was 
one  of  extraordinary  promise  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  that  promise  was  not  rea- 
lised at  its  close.     It  was  true  that  articles 
of  the  first  necessity  hod  greatly  risen  in 
value.     The  article  of  wheat,  for  instance, 
since  May  last,  had  risen  from  oos.  to  40#. 
a  quarter  above  its  then  price,  and  the  rate 
of  discount  had  risen  from  2\  to  five  per 
cent.     The  rise  of  I  per  cent,  indeed,  in 
the  rate  of  discount  almost  produced  a  sort 
of  panic  in   the  French  trade ;  but  this 
country  remained  in  a  state  of  the  soundest 
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health  and  prosperity — thanks  to  the  saga- 
citj  and  prudence  which  liad  placed  us  in 
a  sound  financial  position.     But  this  dis- 
count had  noif  risen  from  2^  to  5  per  cent. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?     In  spite  of 
all  this,  the  state  of  this  country  was  sound 
and  vigorous,  and  gave  proof  uf  a  healthy 
development,  which  was  the  hest  proof  of 
the  strength  and  elasticity  of  our  resources. 
lie  might  be  allowed  to  contrast  tl)at  state 
of  things  with  what  existed  ten  years  be- 
fore.    Ten  years  before,  we  found  dimin- 
ished consumption,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
revenue,  and  impoverishment  and  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.     What  did 
we  find  now  ?     The  returns  of  the  revenue 
disclosed  the  gratifying  fact  that  by  our 
industry  we  were  carrying  on  an  enormous 
trade  to  the  extent  of  about  90,000,0002. 
of  exports,  being  16,000,0002.  more  than 
last  year,  and  that  trade  was  not  recklessly 
carried  on,  but  firmly  based  on  a  good  foot- 
ing.    Wo  were  not,  at  all  events,  in  a 
financial  condition  like  that  of  "  our  anci- 
ent ally,"  as  some  liked  to  call  Austria, 
for  we  had  a  surplus  income  over  expendi- 
ture. And  what  was  that  owing  to  ?  It  had 
been  justly  ascribed  to  that  system  of  com. 
mercial  freedom  which  had  opened  up  new 
channels  of  trade  and  navigation  between 
this  country  and  every  country  in  the  world. 
What  greater  homage  could  be  paid  to  that 
policy  than  to  see  foreign  countries  marking 
the  increase  in  our  prosperity,  and  deduc- 
ing therefrom  the  wisdom  of  removing  those 
restrictions  which  pressed  upon  the  springs 
of  their  industry  and  hampered  their  com- 
merce?    Take  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Belgium.     The  United  States,  he  un- 
derstood, had  just  prepared  a  list  of  arti- 
cles for  free  admission.     Franco,  he  found, 
had  not  only  lowered  the  amount  of  duty 
on  coal  and  iron,  but  had  admitted  cotton 
free,  from  British  possessions,  into  Europe, 
and  also  the  free  importation  of  corn.     He 
believed  Belgium  was  doing  the  same  thing. 
That  was  the  proud  homage  which  was 
paid  to  our  policy,  and  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  and  to  hope  that  that  policy 
would  bo  carried  out  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  the  broadest  limits 
in  a  free,  liberal,  and  enlightened  spirit. 
And,  moreover,  this   prosperity  had   not 
been  confined  to  Great  Britain,  but,  what 
was  a  very  unusual  circumstance,  it  had 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  linked  Ireland 
to   its   car.      It  was  the   first  time  for 
a  long  period  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  qf  Ireland  in  a  Speech  from  the 


Throne — it  was  a  happy  distinction.      It 
was  a  proof  that  there  were  men  in  that 
country  who  were  turning  to  good  account 
resources  which  had  heretofore  remained 
inactive  and  undeveloped.  As  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin  said  the  other  day  in  an  admira* 
ble  speech,  *'  We  have  now  found  the  true 
agitators — men  who  will  stimulate  native 
industry  and  develop  the  resources  of  our 
country    for   the   public  good."    But  he 
thought  some  allusion  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  the  main  source  of  all  those  bene- 
fits to  Ireland — he  meant  the  operation  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.     That  Act 
had  now  been  in  operation  four  years,  and 
within  that  period  1,500,000  acres  of  land 
had    been    disposed   of   for   the   sum    of 
10,400,0002.     That  was  not  only  the  in- 
troduction  of  fresh  capital,  but  it  was  a 
vivifying  of  the  very  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
making  it  more  productive  than  it  was 
before;  and  yet  with  all  that  prosperity  in 
England  and  Ireland,  it  was  lamentable  to 
think  that  there  was  an  outcry  against  ca- 
pital going  on  in  Lancashire  and  some  of 
the  midland  counties.     It  required  not  a 
moment's  reflection  to  see  that  this  outcry 
against  capital  was  at  variance  with,  and 
must  seriously  affect,  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  the  country.    There  were  thou- 
sands of  men  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and 
in  the  midland  counties  out  of  work,  mis- 
guided, as  he  apprehended,  and  misled. 
They  were  told  they  could  live  on  the  wages 
of  others,  and  that  they  could  now  wage 
war  against  the  manufacturers.      It  was 
lamentable  to  see  those  men  led  away  by 
those  who  were  pandering  to  the  worst 
feelings  of  human  nature.     He  saw  there 
was  a  meeting  yesterday  at   the  rooms 
of  the   Society   of  Arts,   held   with   the 
view  of  settling  this  question.     Would  to 
God  that  this  could  be  settled!      Would 
that  those  men  could  see  that,  as  in  1826 
and  1831-32,  those  strikes  must  now,  and 
always,  end  in  disappointment !  But  it  was 
certain,  if  those  men — either  masters  or 
men— thought  they  could  by  arbitrary  de- 
cisions control  the  standard  of  wages,  all 
our  influence  would  be  gone,  and  we  should 
lose  that  position  which  we  held  as  the 
greatest   commercial    and    manufacturing 
country  in  the  world.     But  he  was  glad  to 
see,  by  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  pre- 
pared to  grapple  with  the  question  of  edu- 
cation.    [Cries  of  ••  No,  no!  education  is 
not  mentioned."]     He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
applied  several  times  at  the  proper  depart- 
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mcnt  for  a,prin^ei  copy  of  .tlie  Speecli, 
in  the  usual ,waj,  but  hnd  been  unable  to 
obtain  it.  He  bad  understood  there  was 
some  aj1|usio\i  tp  education  in  that  docu- 
nieiit,,«^nd  he  was  now  sorrj  to  learn  that 

,'ijb  vas  otl>ei;w1se;  but  he  had  been  given  to, 
understand  fhat  the  noble  Lord  wasj)ledged_ 
to  a  measure  which  -uiischt  at  this  moment 
hl^ve  been.  product|ve..of ,^re(it  .advantage. 

•^Ile  thought  nothing  was  .piore  d^sfrablo. 

,f  than  that  the  condition  of  th^  popter  classes 
of  the  population  should  be  ameliorate^  by^ 
Bope  heajjthful  system  of  popular  education, 
for  thejr  cl^ildren.  He.had  a  letter  the  ot^er 
day  from  a  gentleman  jn  Lancashire  allowing 
the  n^cgssity  of  education  among  that  class 
of  the  people.  His  correspondent  stated^ 
that  in  tb<o  p|in^^  ^^  which  he  was  resident, 
containing  a  population  of  about  25,000, 
forty-five  ouj.  of,  flfty-five  of  the  men  and 
women  who  ca^m^,  tp,  be  married  were  un- 
able to  sign  their  jiapies. .  Surely  that  was 
a  state  of  things  which  required  a  system 
of  education  on  the  pari  of  a  Government 
which  was  prepared  to  carr^  out  measures 
of  a  liberal  and  cnliglitei\€id  character. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  Reform, 
adverted  to  in  the  Speech  f^'orp  t\yQ  Tiirone, 
for  himself  he  was  not  prepared  to  support 
any  sweeping  measui;e.of  that  description. 
He  thoijgjjt,. wBe;}  w.e  wjera  apparently  on 
the  briniT  Qif  a^^European  war,  it  would  be 
as  well  ^6  postpone  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions affecting  the  social  condition  of  the 
country.  He  fully  admitted  there  had  been 
great  corruption;  and  he  would  have  the 
House  punish  by  all  means  those  boroughs 


lage,  "the  me^senge^s 
••  thejlong- shore  men"  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, ipd  *•  the  twD-^nd-sixpenny  freemen" 
of  Lfverpopl.  ,L(et  it  also  do  away  with 
scot-aqtcl-bt  voters  and  potwalljppers,  and 
give  paces'  like '^tgley bridge',  Doncaster, 
Birkenhead,  and  the  un;*epre3ent.ed  parts 
of  tfic  Vnetrojiolis,  each  a  ill  ember.  That 
would  ^1)0  a  ineasure  productive  of  great 
good',  iyhiph  the  country  woul^  appreciate, 
and  ofte  to  the  consideration  of  wliich  they 
ought  to  pjoccjcd  without  d^lay.  lie  hated 
war  as  niu^i  as  any  member  of  the  J^eace 
Society,  and  pej;I\aps  on  |he  sanie  grounds. 
Ho  lifted  it,  not  only  because  it  destroyed 
all  the^^ourlshing  ai  ts  of  peace,  and  placed 
obstacles  in  Ihe  way  of  social  progress,  but 
because  it  represented  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. '  Surely  a  great  commercial  country 
like  this^  witlTall  its  vast  and  varied  inter- 


ests, wpuld  never  rush  headlong  into  a  war. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequpr,«!whatever 
might  be  the  consequences  of:  ^he 'past  year, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  liiat,  with- 
out adding  a  single  halfpenr^y  to  thPe burdens 
of  the  poor  and  ipdustrioivs;  classes  of  the 
country,  he  had  been  enabled  to  equip  and 
furnish  the  finest  armament  that  had  ever 
sailed  on  the  waters  of  thQEuxine.  The 
hon.  Member,  ivear  him;  (Mr;.BaiHie)  said 
that  such  a  vajc  would  be  uiipofiular.  He 
(Sif  R.  Peel)  ipaintain6d,  <>n  the  contrary, 
that  the  people,  having  cgnfideuc^  in  the 
policy  of  the  ^haistry*  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  w^hatever  jesponsibility'that  war 
^d  their  duty  might  ^itiail.  jAt  every 
stage  of  these  ^unfortunate  proceedings,  he 
n^aintlijued.  ()iat  we  had  shown  a;  disposi- 
tion tQ  negotiate  honourably .  7' He  gave  his 
support. to  the  Address,  in  answer  to* the 
Speech  from,  the  Throne,  arid  he  was  pre- 
pared on  those jgrouiid^  to  support  ihe  po- 
licy of  the  Gov^rqment.  lie  thought  he 
was  speaking  the  sentiments  of  many*  when 
he  said  that  the  people  of  this  country 
rested  satisfied  that  Clie- apparent. delay 
which  had  marked  tli^ir  -  interference  in 
this  momentous  question,  far  from  having 
sacrificed  one  iota  of  the  national  olJgi^jtjt 
was  proof  of  that  temperate  judgiMCfntAAd 
that  wise  discrimination  which  aflfordtad'Uie 
happiest  test  of  the  capacity  of  a  Goverji- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  Uiia, mo- 
mentous question  a%cting.  the^'Ea^t,  till 
he  had  perused  the  documents  which  wore 
to. bo  l^id  before  them.  He  had  seen^sufeh 
contradictor*  jaccounts  in  t{ie  pjdb]iC(pnnt£, 
-tl^at  he  was  quite,  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
,to  believe,  and,  therefore,  ho  was  anxious 
to  see  the  papers,  .^e  ^must  be.tfUowiSd 
toj^xpress  tlie  hope  tliat«  if .  war  was«iie- 
cefsary,,  the  naval  ^s\!^  military  estaUli^h- 
ments  of  the  CQuntry  would  be  dealt  wnth 
in  terras  of  the  recommendations  of  (/the 
varioqs  Qomniittees  who  had  reported. on 
the  subject  of  our  armaments,  and  :that 
none  of  tUo  waste  and  extravagance  would 
be  experienced  which  had  so  niucb  pre- 
vailed in  past  times.  He  hoped,  iCJsq,  that 
4he  true  policy  would  be  followed  of  rais- 
ing within  the  year  all  that  they  .required 
iPor  war,  without  adding  a  single  additional 
tax.  He  hoped  to  see  removed  from  our 
commercial  sj'stem  all  those  impediments 
to  our  prosperity  that  still  existed,  espe- 
cially as  the  House  now  saw  how  all  the 
prophecies  of  evil  from  the  changes  which 
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had  already  taken  place  ImJ  been  contra- 
dicted bj  the  fact.     With  regard  to  the 
reform  of  the    Ecclesiastical  Courts,    he 
wanted   no  half  measures,  but  some  such 
measure  as  had  been  introduced  last  year 
by  the  hon.  and  teamed  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  Collier).     lie  thought  it  was 
very  much  to  be  i^gretted  that  Govern- 
ment had  not  gone  further  in  their  career 
of  reform  with  respect  to  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts,  and  more  particularly  that  they 
bad   retained   the  Admiralty  jurisdiction, 
which  would  be  much  better  abolished  al- 
together.    There  had  been  a  number  of 
meetings  held  in  England  and   Scotland 
recently,  at  which  a  great  desire  was  ex- 
pressed for  reformatory  schools.     The  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  our  criminal  popu- 
lation, in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
transportation,  threw  on  the  community  at 
large  great  additional  burdens,  and  some 
means  must  be  adopted  to  meet  them,    lie 
asked  the  House  and  the  Government  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and,  by  training 
up  the  young,  and  educating  them  care- 
fully, to  prevent  them  growing  up  in  vice 
and  inflicting  the  evils  on  society  which 
necessarily  followed.     It  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  last  spoke,  that 
forty-five  out  of  fifty-five  persons  who  came 
to  be  named  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
And  he  had  been  informed  by  a  coroner  of 
experience  that,  in  the  country  there  were 
probably,  on  an  average,  only  one  or  two 
persons  on  a  jury  who  could   sign  their 
names.      It  was  discreditable  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  not  to  have  grap- 
pled with  that  important  question  of  edu- 
cation ere  this,  and  now  that  they  could 
not  transport  convicts,  and  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  almost  abolished-— what 
could  they  do  if  they  would   not  train  up 
the  poor  while  they  were  young,  so  that 
when  old  they  might  not  be  burdens  to  the 
State  ?     He  could  have  wished  the  Speech 
had  contained  allusions   to   our  relations 
with  the  United   States.     Ho   wished  to 
have  had  some  information  as  to  how  they 
atood  as  to  the  fishery  laws  and  the  nego- 
tiations into  which  they  had  entered  on 
that  subject.     The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  stated  that  ho  was  favourable  to 
a  union  with  France,  and  in  that  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  entirely  concurred;  but  he  wislicd 
to  see  the  union  between  England  and  the 
United  States  equally  strong,  and  all  the 
petty  difi\?rencc8   which    had   existed   be- 
tween those  two  great  nations  entirely  re- 
moved.     Ho   was  sure   the   Government 


could  not  undertake  anything  more  impor- 
tant to   the  interests  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  and  of  the  North  American  pos- 
sessions than  by  setting  at  rest  all  the 
differences    between   us   and    the  United 
States.      Let  them  in  all  respects  carry 
out  the   principles  of  free  trade  — other 
countries  would   bo  certain  to  follow  them. 
They  had  been  told  that  would  not  be  the 
ease;  but  day  after  day  our  example  had 
its  effect,  and  if  Government  carried  out  the 
principle  he  was  quite  sure  of  the  result. 
He  would  only  say  one  word  on   the  sub- 
ject of  reform.      He  was  very  sorry  to 
see  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  thrown  out  any  doubts  as 
to  the  necessity  of  reform.     If  there  was 
anything  which  more  than  another  would 
tend  to  the  contentment  of  the  country,  it 
was  to  give  the  working  man  his  proper 
value  in  the  State — to  let  him  know  what 
was  his  duty  and  what  were  his  rights — 
to  give  him  his  proper  status — to  let  the 
!  constitution  rest  on  as  broad   a  basis  as 
I  possible,   and   then    he  (Mr.   Hume)   was 
quite  satisfied   that   the   unfortunate   dis- 
'  putes  which   had    taken    place   and  were 
going  on  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
which  wer9  so  destructive  to  working  men 
— for  the  masters  could  manage  to   get 
on,   while  the  workmen  were  sure  even- 
tually to  suffer — and  which  were  so  inju- 
rious to  our  trade  and  commerce,  would 
be  put  an  end  to  altogether.     He  hoped 
^  Government  would  take  care  there  was  a 
]  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
in  their  new  Bill;  and  if  the  ballot,  which 
he  wished  to  try,  could  not  be  acceded 
to,  let  there  be,  at  all  events,  some  pro- 
,  tection  provided  for  the  voter.    They  talk- 
ed of  their  constitution,  but  at  present  it 
j  was  so  covered  with  corruption  and  bribery 
that  every  Englishman,  iustead  of  being 
•  proud  of  it,  should  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
,  it.     Nothing  but  protection  to  the  voter 
I  would  remove  these  evils,  and  he  was  sa- 
tisfied if  they  afforded  such  protection  to 
the  constituency,  the  working  men  would 
have  the  importance  they  deserved,  and 
would  no  longer  be  led  away  by  men  pos- 
sessed of  talent,  certainly,  but  who  seemed 
to  apply  that  talent  to  obtain  money  for 
their  own   use  alone.     He  should  wait  till 
Government  had  laid   all   the  documents 
relating  to  the  Eastern   question  on   the 
table  of  the  House,  which  would,  he  un- 
derstood, be  done  at  an  early  day,  before 
he  stated   his  opinion  as  to  what  had   oc- 
curred. He  must  complain  that  the  Speech, 
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owing  to  the  fault  of  somebody  or  other, 
had  not  been  printed  and  delivered  as  was 
usual  to  Members  ere  that  discussion  came 
on,  and,  therefore,  he  was  ignorant  as  to 
its  actual  contents. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  rose  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  that  para- 
graph   in   the    Speech   from   the   Throne 
which  related  to  a  further  change  in  the 
navigation  laws.     He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  the  Government  might  not  have  good 
grounds  for  recommending  a  Bill   to  be 
framed  to  open  the  coasting  trade,  and  he 
begged  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  would  have  been  silent, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  allusions  made  to 
it  in  the  Speech.      The  increase  in  the 
price  of  coals,  mainly  caused  by  the  rise  of 
freights,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  privations  to  which  the  people,  and 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
had  been  exposed;  and  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  not  long  ago,  a  strike  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place  in  the  north,  which  by 
the  good  conduct  and  sense  of  the  seamen 
employed  in  the  coal  trade  of  those  ports, 
had  been  prevented  from  assuming  the  cha- 
racter it  might  otherwise  have  done.     He 
saw  another  reason  for  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  our  coasting  trade  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  restrictions  here  to 
exclude  British  ships  from  the  whole  trade 
between  New  York  as  far  as  California, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  coasting  trade 
— what  they  were  scarcely  warranted  in 
saying — and    that   they   must   submit   to 
be  shut  out,  as  our  laws  shut  American 
sliips  out  from  the  trade  along  our  shores. 
But,  while  he  made  these  admissions,  he 
could  not  certainly  go  so  far  as  to  say  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  the 
changes  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
our  navigation  code  had  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  benefit,  and  had  been  attended 
with  no  evil  or  inconvenience.     He  had, 
ere  he  rose  to  speak  on  that  occasion,  de- 
termined to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  to  the  grievous  losses 
which  had  been  inflicted  within  a  very  short 
time  on  the  shipping  interest  by  many  ca- 
lamities which  they  had  all  so  much  to  de- 
plore— he  meant  the  loss  of  the  Tayleur 
and  other  vessels.       It  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  that  the  loss  of  the 
Tayleur  was  greatly  attributable  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  crew.     It  was  folly  to  say 
Mr.  Hume 


that  if  liberty  had  not  been  given  to  British 
vessels  to  ship  crews  of  that  kind,  many  of 
them  would  have  remained  unemployed  at 
home.     It  would  be  far  better  for  them  to 
remain  at  home  till  they  got  crews  of  efiH- 
cient  men,  than  to  put  to  sea  in  such  a 
state ;   and   when   the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  said  no  inconvenience  had  taken 
place  from  those  changes  in  our  laws,  he 
begged   to   point  out  cases   to  show  the 
contrary.      Ho  hoped  when  the  Govern- 
ment recommended  their  Bill  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  would  take  steps  to  remedy 
those  evils,  especially  with  regard  to  emi- 
grant ships;  and  he  could  assure  them  he, 
as  the  representative  of  the  largest  ship- 
ping port  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  who 
sat  near  him,  would  lend  them  the  best 
assistance  in  their  power  to  make  it  effi- 
cient.    He  could  only  hope  Government 
would  not  close  their  ears  to  the  represen- 
tations  of  those  most  interested  in  and 
most  conversant  with  the  facts  and  merits 
of  the  question,  but  that  they  would  listen 
to  the  reports  of  the  difiierent  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  the  associations  of  ship- 
owners throughout  the  country,  with  re- 
spect to  the  alterations  and  amendments 
proposed.      As  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throno  in  general,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  say  he  did  not  think  it  had  received 
in  that  debate  the  attention  and  consid- 
eration due  to  it.       At  no  period  since 
the  peace  of  1815  had  Parliament  ever 
met  under  circumstances  of  such  gravity, 
or  which  might  be  followed  by  such  impor- 
tant consequences  as  at  present.     In  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  who  had  that  night  addressed  the 
House  with  such  eloquence,  and  he  might 
say  with  hereditary  ability,  he  entirely  con- 
curred.    Far  be  it  from  him  to  find  fault 
with  the  eflforts  of  the  Government,  or  to 
censure  them  for  the  patience  and  modera- 
tion with  which  they  had  conducted  those 
long  n^gotiations.    But  however  that  might 
be,  he  feared  Her  Majesty  was  but  too  well 
justified  in  preparing  the  House  and  the 
country  for  the  results  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  now  placed.     He  be- 
lieved that  Russia,  whoso  colossal  power 
could  scarcely  be  overrated,  was,  as  yet. 
chiefly  desirous  of  protracting  the  negotia- 
tion, in  order  that  she  might  assemble  her 
gigantic  force  on  the  borders  of  the  Cauca- 
sus and  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  and,  as  no 
one  had  thought  fit  to  allude  to  the  vast 
power  of  that  empire,  and  of  the  great  Au- 
tocrat who  controlled  it,  and  as  the  war 
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was  undoubtedlj  popular  at  the  present 
momenl— so  much  ao,  indeed,  that  the  Go- 
Terament  had  incurred  some  unpopularity 
because  they  had  not  interfered  more  deci- 
sively by  force  of  arms  already — he  did  not 
think  the  time  altogether  unemployed,  if, 
on  the  eve  of  -a  step  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  consequences,  he  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House,  on  data  and  autho- 
rities which  he  believed  to  be  indisputable, 
to  the  actual  amount  of  the  Russian  forces. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  said — 

"  If  Wefltern  Europe  has  little  to  fear  from  the 
rivalry  of  Ilusaian  art  or  the  flight  of  Russian 
genius,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  imitation  of  the 
military  art,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  verj 
ligbest  point  in  the  Muscovite  armies.  The  army 
consisted  in  1840  of  73  regiments  of  infantry,  24 
of  light  cavalry,  90  batteries  of  foot,  and  12  of 
horao  artillery.  Each  regim««nt  consists  of  seven 
battalions  of  1,000  each,  so  that  the  infantry  alone, 
if  complete,  would  contain  above  500,000  men. 
The  guards,  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  whole 
population,  consist  of  12  regiments  of  infantry, 
12  of  cavalry,  12  batteries  of  foot,  and  4  of  horse 
artillery.  Besides  these,  there  are  24  regiments 
of  heavy  reserve  cavalry,  and  12  batteries  of  re- 
serve horse  artillery,  and  the  armies  of  the  Cau- 
casus, Orenburg,  Siberia,  Finland,  and  the  Inte- 
rior, containing  100  battalions  of  1,000  men  each, 
40  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  36  batteries  of  can- 
non. In  addition  to  these,  104  regiments  of  Cos- 
sacks, of  800  horsemen  each.  If  these  forces  were 
complete,  the  total  would  give  800,000  infantry, 
350,000  horse  soldiers,  and  100,000  artillerymen. 
And  even  with  all  the  difference  between  returns 
on  paper  and  the  effective  muster,  Russia  could 
produce,  when  her  strength  was  fully  called  forth, 
not  less  than  400,000  infantry,  100,000  cavalry, 
ftnd  50,000  artillerymen  for  serrice  beyond  her 
own  frontier,  although  the  distances  of  the  empire 
wereitfo  great  that  it  would  require  more  than  a 
year  to  bring  even  the  half  of  this  immense  force 
to  bear  on  any  point  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Hence 
the  principal  armies  were  disposed  in  positions 
where  they  might  be  comparatively  near  the  pro- 
bable scene  of  military  operations.  The  first  army, 
1 12,000  strong,  was  stationed  in  Poland  and  the 
ftd|jacent  frontiers  of  Russia.  The  second,  also 
112,000,  was  cantoned  in  the  southern  provinces, 
between  Odessa  and  the  Danube,  and  was  destined 
to  overawe  Turkey.  The  third,  120.000  strong, 
was  stationed  as  a  reserve  at  Moscow  and  the 
central  provinces,  and  was  intended  to  reiriforoe 
either  of  the  great  armies  on  the  frontier.  In  ad> 
dition  to  these,  there  were  60,000  men,  including 
the  guards,  at  St.  Petersburg,  140,000  in  the  Cau- 
casus, or  in  the  province  of  Georgia.  These  im- 
meose  forces  might  all  be  rendered  disposable 
without  weakening  any  garrison  or  military  sta- 
tion in  the  interior.  They  were,  however,  so  far 
separated  from  each  other  that  it  required  a  long 
time  to  concentrate  them  on  any  one  point,  or  to 
produoo  the  imposing  array  of  160,000  warriors 
whom  Alexander,  in  1815,  reviewed  on  the  plains 
of  Champagne." 

lie  alluded  to  tbcsc  facta  with  a  double 
object — first,  to  show  that,  whereas  time 


was  necessary  for  Russia  to  bring  op  those 
enormous  armies,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  and  delusion  to  believe  that  these  ne- 
gotiations of  Prince  Orloif,  or  of  any  other 
mediator,  were  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  obtaining  the  delay  Russia  required; 
and,  next,  to  put  this  country  on  its  guard 
against  being  deluded  by  these  negotiations, 
and  to  give  a  salutary  warning  to  the  peo- 
ple as  to  what  they  might  expect  when 
confronted  with  a  foe  of  resources  so  great 
as  he  had  stated.  He  believed  he  spoke 
in  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  British  peo- 
ple when  ho  said  he  had  heard  with  pain 
and  regret  the  language  of  the  hen.  Mem- 
ber for  Inverness-shire  (Mr.  Baillie)  on  this 
question.  lie  could  not  agree  with  one 
word  that  fell  from  that  hon.  Member. 
Whether  it  was  on  the  grounds  of  a  change 
from  an  antiquated  policy,  of  the  decay  of 
Turkey,  or  of  religious  feeling,  he  hoped 
he  never  would  be  found  abetting  Russia 
in  her  nefarious  schemes  of  aggrandisement 
and  plunder.  If  Turkey  was  indeed  to 
fall,  he  said  boldly  the  time  for  its  dissolu- 
tion was  not  yet  arrived.  She  had  pre- 
served the  faith  of  treaties,  and  had  ad- 
mitted us  to  great  commercial  advantages, 
which  could  not  be  recklessly  sacrificed  by 
admitting  the  claims  which  Russia  had  put 
forward,  at  firs^.^  insidiously,  and  next  so 
violently.  Ho  believed  he  spoke  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  at  large  when  he  as- 
sured the  Qovernment  that  any  measure 
they  brought  forward  to  preserve  the  hon- 
our and  maintain  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try would  receive  that  support  which  was 
due  to  such  a  measure  from  every  patriot. 
It  was  on  that  account  he  rejoiced,  when 
he  saw  the  carriage  of  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador drive  through  the  park,  and  the 
people  crowding  round  it  with  such  feeling, 
for  it  showed  how  naturally  their  sympa- 
thies went  along  with  an  injured  nation; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  whatever  sacri- 
fices might  be  required  in  aiding  them 
would  not  be  grudged  by  the  large  body 
of  tho  people.  It  was  fitting,  however, 
that  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  cala- 
mities in  which  a  protracted  struggle 
would  necessarily  involve  this  country. 
The  question  of  peace  or  war  did  not 
rest  with  them.  It  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  if  the  Crown  should 
unhappily  be  compelled  to  declare  war, 
it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Queen's 
Government  to  go  to  that  House  and  to 
demand  from  them,  not  only  a  ratifica- 
tion of  their  policy,  but  the  contribution 
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nlso  of  those  supplies  whidi  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  war.  Upon  a 
subjeet  oi>  which  so  much  public  feeling, 
national  honour,  and  patriotistn  were  con- 
eerned>  it  was  essential  that  the  Qoveni- 
ment  should  be*  able  to  appeal  to  a  united 
people;  and  he  thought  therefore  that 
they  would  have  done  wisely  under  present 
ciccumstanoes  to  postpone  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  He  was  not  going 
to  commit  his  own  opinion,  nor  did  he  ask 
others  to  commit  their  opinions  to  any  Bill 
which  they  might  propose ;  but  if  the 
measure  of  Parti  amen  tary  reform  consisted 
solely  of  Qt  proposition  £or  enfranchising 
ftny  non-privileged  elasses — simpfy  of  an 
extension  of  the  franchise,  by  which  the 
good  feeling  of  the  country  would  be  only 
the  more  united,  there  might  be  fewer 
objections  to  such  a  proposition.  But  his 
apprehensions  were  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  in  whatever  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform  they  might  bring 
forward,  would  propose  a  Bill  to  disfran- 
chiso  as  weU  a»  to  enfranchise..  If  it  were 
intended  to  produce  a  new  Schedule  A,,  by 
which  many  boroughs  whieh  had  now  the 
ri^ht  to  return  Members  would  be  drsfran- 
ehised,  he  forewarned  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  that  he  would  involve 
that  House  in  a  painful,  protracted,  and 
aeriminous  struggle.  He  must  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  moment  when  he  de- 
manded the  eo- operation  of  the  House  in 
their  foreign  policy,  and  called  upon  the 
people  of  England  to  vote  the  supplies  that 
might  be-  necessary  to  cai>ry  on  the  war,, 
was  not  the-  time  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the-  people  to^whom  he  appealed,  and  to 
cast  dirt  upon  the  representatires  of  the- 
pcople.  Even  if  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
riglit  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
given  rash  pledges,  he  thought  that  they 
weuldl  hove  done  more  honour  to  them- 
selves, and  would  have  evinced-  a  truer 
MDse  of  what  was  due  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  if  they  had  withdrawn  all  notice 
of  Parliamentary  reform  from  the  House  ;. 
because  one  subject  of  grave  and  niomen> 
tous  importance  was  surely  enough  for  this 
House  to  give  attention  to.  Ho  humbly 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
would  have  done  much  wiser  if  they  had 
for  the  time  sacrificed  their  feelings  upon 
Parliamentary  reform,  aud  had  given  them 
another  year  to  see  what  would  be  the 
probable  result  of  the  struggle  upon  which 
they  were  about  to  enter.  If  they  looked 
for  precedents  for  such  a  course,  he  could 
Mr.  LidJell 


point  them  out  one  which,  though  not  pa- 
latable, perhaps,  to  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site could  not  but  be  of  importance  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crovn, 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
and  to  the  right  horn  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ejcchequer,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  the*  feet  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, when  ho  named'  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  conduct  which  be  pursued 
upon  fjk  very  parallel  occasion  to  the  pre- 
sent. It  had  been  the  fashion  of  the 
reform  party  to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
a  sincere  reformer.  He  denied  such  an 
assertion.  He  believed  that  tho  genias, 
knowledge  of  politics,  and  the  powers  of 
mind  of  Mr.  Pitt,,  were  such  tJiat  could 
not  but  see  the  object iona  which  existed  to 
an  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  What 
was  tbo  course  which  Mr.  Pitt  pursued  in 
1782  ?  He  first  brought  forward  his 
Motion  for  Parliamentrj  reform  upon  the 
7th  of  May,  when,  it  was  lost  by  the  small 
majority  of  twenty.  In  1783  Mr.  Pitt 
renewed  his  Motion,  when  it  was  lost  by  a 
larger  majority.  In  I7<S4  that  memorable 
conflict  ensued  between  Mr.  Pitt  standing 
singly  in  that  House  agaioat  a  coalition  of 
parties,  when,  in  the  face  of  majorities 
against  him,  night  after  night  he  still  re- 
tained the  reins  of  power,  and  at  last  ex- 
cited such  a  spirit  in  the  country  that  he  was 
enabled  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  to  meet 
the  next  Parliament  with  a  good  msjority. 
In  the  new  Parliament  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge  revived  the  question  by  moving  fur 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  io^ire 
into  the  state  of  the  representation.  Mr. 
Pitt  supported  the  Motion,  but  it  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  68.  Lastly,,  in  1785, 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury,  brought  forward  a  well-considered, 
detailed,  and  specific  plan  of  reform,  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill;  but  that 
Motion  waa  lost  by  a  majority  of  248  to 
174.  This  was  the  last  effort  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  obtain  a  reform  in 
Parliament;  and  the  real  and  ostensible 
ground  of  his  relinquishing  that  question 
was  tlie  altered  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  terrible  outbreak  of  the  Freaeh 
revolution,  and  the  engaging  in  that  war 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt  saw  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  country  would  be  required 
in  the  operations  of  the  field,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  wiso  policy  to  divide  the 
country  by  a  domestic  question  like  that 
of  Parliamentary  reform.  He  very  much 
desired  that  the  present  Ministry  woohl 
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take  an  example  from  that  patriotic  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Pitt.     He  wished  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  had  had  the  moderation,  forhear- 
ance,  and  conroge,  ie  at-ate  reasons  such  as 
these  why  he  tUeught  it  necessary  to  post- 
pone a  measuiiefor  Parliamentary  reform; 
for  he  believed,  if  he  had  done  so,  that  he 
would  have  found  an  echo  tlirou^hout  the 
whole  country.     They  might  talk  as  they 
pleased;  but  he  asserted  that  there  was 
at  present  «o  disaatisfaction  of  any  amount 
at  the  state  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
aentation,  and  no  general  demand  for  a 
change  in  4hat  •respect.     Let  them  look  at 
tlie  meeting  which  had  been  held  the  other 
day  in  Manchester,  the  very  focus  of  Par- 
liamentary reform.     Out  of  a  population 
of  500,000,  not  above  250  persons  as- 
aombled  at  that  tea  party.     A  gentleman 
was  voted  into  the  chair  to  introduce  the 
subject  of   Parliamentary  reform    to   the 
assembly,  and  he  did  so  with  a  few  statis- 
ties  touelMug  the  proportions  of  what  he 
called  the  "non-represented  part  of  the 
community,"  upon  the  strangth  of  winch 
be  had  the  modesty  to  claim  no  less  than 
iifty  If  embers  for  tho  county  of  Lancaster, 
or  one- tenth  of  the  whole  representation 
of   fingland.      Rut  thougli   that  meeting 
was  ostensibly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of   Parliamentary  reform,  there 
was  aot  a  speaker  among  them  who  did 
not  take  the  first  opportunity  to  fly  off  at 
a  tangent  from  that  point,  and  the  wh^rle 
resolved   itself    into   a  discussion  of  the 
great  and  absorbing  question  of  pence  or 
war.     That  was  almost  the  only  meeting 
which  had  taken  place  iu  support  of  Par- 
liamentary reform,  and  he  believed  that  he 
was  not  only  justified  in  saying  that  it  was 
an  uncalled-for  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  but  that  he  sincerely  believed,  if 
the  noble  Lord  said  he  would  postpone  the 
consideration   of  it  until  we  could  see  a 
little  more  clearly  what  was  the  state  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  that  House,  and  scarcely  a  well- 
wisher  to  his  country  in  the  Kingdom,  who 
would  not  feel  as  if  a  weight  hod  hceti 
taken  off  his  breast,  and  that  he  had  been 
relieved  of  a  great  responsibility.     He  felt 
this  matter  so  strongly  that  he  rejoiced 
that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fairly 
stating  it  to  the  House.  He  hoped,  though 
he  had  presumed  to  censure  the  Govern- 
ment, that  he  had  not  done  so  in  language 
either  unbecoming  or  acrimonious.      He 
gave  the  Government  credit  for  much  that 
Ihey  had  done  under  difficult  circumstan- 


ces. He  did  not  mean  to  place  embarrass- 
mcnts  in  their  way  by  anything  in  the 
shape  of  factious  opposition;  but  when  a 
matter  of  policy  so  grave  as  that  to  wlitcb 
he  had  alluded  miglit  be  faiiiy  pointed  oirc 
by  a  Member  of  the  Opposition,  he  consid- 
ered that  he  only  performed  his  duty  to  the 
State  and  to  his  own  conscience  by  boldly 
expressing  him  self  and  indicating  the  error 
which  he  thought  the  Government  had 
committed,  in  the  hope  that  tl>ey  would  do 
what  they  could  to  redeem  that  error  while 
it  was  yet  in  their  power.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  move  an  amendment 
on  the  Address.  Other  opportunities  would 
occur  when  these  matters  might  be  moi'e 
specifically  discussed,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  was  content  with  having  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  and  the  coun* 
try. 

Mr.  Ser5Eant  SHEE  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  disturb  tho  unanimity  which   ap- 
peared to  prevail  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty.     No  doubt  the 
Ministers  had  hitherto  honourably  endea- 
voured to  preserve  un  honourable  peace; 
and  he  doubted  not  that  they  would  be 
supported  by  all  parties  in  that  House*  and 
by  the  country  generally^  if,   after  tlieir 
endeavours   to   preserve    that   peace   had 
failed,  they  should  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  arrive  again  at  an  ho- 
nourable peace.  He  sl^ould  be  ready  to  coti- 
sider  all  those  measures  of  reform  which 
Her  Majesty^s  Ministers  had  announced  to 
be  in  contemplation,  and  some  of  which 
appeared  to   him    to  be  most   worthy   of 
the  consideration  of  the  House  and  of  tho 
country.     He   was    exceedingly   sorry   to 
find  that  it  was  his  duty  to  advert  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  serious  and  unpar- 
donable omission  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.     He  heartily  wished  that  tlve  dis- 
tinction which  that  speech  had  obtained, 
according   to   the   hon.    Baronet   (Sir  R. 
Peel)   by   not   mentioning   Ireland,  could 
with  good  reason  and  just  cause  bo  one 
worthy   of    imitation   in    other    Speeches 
from  the  Throne.     He  did  not  know  that 
England   had   any  interest   greater  than 
tho    happiness    and    contentment   of   tlie 
people  of  Ireland,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that    the    time    would    come,    and    that 
it  was  not  far  distant,  when  a  Minister 
would  sit  upon  the  benches  opposite  who 
would     be     bravo    enough,    and    honest 
enough,  to  give  effect  to  his  own  delibe- 
rate convictions,  and  to  redress  the  well- 
knowu  grievances  of  the  sister  country. 
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It  was  not  his  intention  to   trouble  the 
House  with  a  detail  of  those  grievances. 
He  was  happy  to  express  his  conviction 
that  thej  were  not  very  many  in  number, 
and  that  nothing  was  wanted  for  their  re- 
dress, but  a  firm,  honest,  and  courageous 
intention  on  the  part  of  an  English  Mini- 
ster to  redress  them.     But  there  was  one 
of  those  grievances  to  which  he  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  advei-t.     During  the  last 
ten  years  every  Ministry  had  admitted  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  laws  wliich  re- 
gulated the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in   Ireland.     Indeed,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  Minister  not  to  admit 
that  necessity,  seeing  that  ten  years  ago 
the  Report  of  a  Commission  had  been  pre- 
sented  to   Her    Majesty,   from   which   it 
appeared  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
the  worst  clothed,  the  worst  fed,  and  the 
worst  lodged  of  all  the  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  counties  of  Ireland  some 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent  of  the  inhabited 
houses  were  mud  dwellings  with  only  one 
room.     Shocked  and   scandalized  at  that 
information  obtoined  by  a  Commission,  the 
members  of  which  were  above  all  excep- 
tion. Minister  after  Minister,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  the  other  House,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (then  Earl  of  Lincoln),  the 
rij^lit  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Sir  J.  Graham),  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet   the  Member  for   Cavan  (Sir  J. 
Young),  in  that  House,  had  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  law  which  re- 
gulated the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland;  but  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  done.     He  could  not  forget  that  at 
the  commencement  of  last  Session,   this 
subject  formed  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  that  the  late 
Government  early  in  the  Session,  through 
the   then   Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned   Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr«  Napier),  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  four  Bills, 
which  were  in  the  main,  as  it  turned  out, 
well-considered  measures,  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  that  greatest,   perhaps,   or 
the  greatest  but  one,  of  all  the  grievances 
of  the  sister  country — the   state   of   the 
law  regulating  the  relation  between  land- 
lord  and   tenant  in   Ireland.     The   right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  explained  at 
that  time  his  code  at  great  length.     The 
Irish  Members  took  some  exceptions  to  it, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the 
candour  to  admit  were  not  indicative  of  any 
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disposition  to  offer  a  factious  opposition  to 
such  reforms  as  the  late  Government  might 
wish  to  introduce  upon  that  subject.     The 
Bills  were  introduceid,  and  the  late  Govern- 
ment  was   thrown   out;   but    during  the 
whole  of  the  Session  he  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  present  Govera- 
ment,  represented  upon   this   subject  by 
the  right  hon.    Baronet  the   Member  for 
Cavan,  was  seriously  and  honestly  intent 
upon  effecting  a  substantial  reform  in  those 
laws.     He  had   watched  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the   Government,   in  the 
Select    Committee,   and    in  that   House. 
They  had  sat  six  or  seven  weeks  upon  the 
subject    upstairs.     The  four    Bills    were 
afterwards    carefully  considered    in   that 
House,  and,  with  some  amendments,  they 
passed,  in  their  main  features,  as  they  had 
been   introduced   by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.   Napier).     Thej 
were  then  taken  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where   they   were    read  a  second    time. 
Surely,  after  that,  he  had  a  right  to  infer 
that  this  grave  question  of  imperial  policy 
was  worthy    the  consideration   of  Parlia- 
ment, and  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  might  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment were  seriously  intent  upon  giv- 
ing them  that  reform  or  not.     The  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  informed  them, 
that  he  attributed  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  good  effects  of  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Act.     It  was  a  very 
good  measure,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  remove  the  evils  which  afflicted 
that  country.     The  comparative  prosperity 
of  Ireland  had  arisen,  not  from  that  mea- 
sure alone,  but  from  the  fact  that  its  main 
industry  was  agricultural,  and  that  pricca 
had  considerably  risen.    There  was  another 
reason  for  the  apparent  absence  of  discon- 
tent, and  that  was,  that  there  had  existed 
up  to  this  moment  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
liance in  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the 
Government  last  year,  and  a  belief  that 
they  really  did  intend  to  legislate  bene- 
ficially upon  this  most  important  question. 
He  was  not  hasty  to  arrive  at  conclusionSt 
but  he  feared  that  all  omission  of  the  sub- 
ject indicated  a  lukewarmness  and  an  in- 
difference as  to  whether  it  should  bo  con- 
sidered or  not.     IF,  however,  there  really 
did  exist  an  honest  intention  to  promote 
the  reform  of  those  laws,  he  entreated  the 
Government  not  to  let  that  evening  pass 
without  an  assurance  to  that  effect;  not  to 
let  it  be  said,   when  the  news  of  that 
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night's  debate  arrired  in  Ireland,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  ap- 
peared BO  earnest  last  year^  had  forgotten 
their  promises,  and  meant  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  compara- 
tive prosperity  of  the  country,  to  leave 
those  laws  in  their  present  unsatisfactory 
condition.  It  appears  from  a  most  useful 
Report  upon  this  subject,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man in  that  Houso.  that  the  state  of  the 
law  in  Ireland  in  this  respect  was  not  only 
different  from  the  law  m  England,  but 
from  the  law  of  every  civilised  nation  in 
the  world;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  that  Report  pointed  out  certain 
remedies  which  had  been  adopted  in  one 
of  the  Bills  of  last  Session.  He  trusted 
that  what  the  late  Goveiiiment  intended 
to  do,  and  what  the  present  Government 
had  obtained  support  from  Ireland,  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  intention  to  do, 
had  not  now  slipped  their  memories.  He 
hoped  they  would  have  an  assurance  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Cavan,  that  he  had  not  spent  all  his  time 
and  anxiety  for  nothing  last  Session,  but 
that  he  intended  to  resume  his  labours 
this  Session,  and  to  bring  them  to  some 
useful  and  practical  result. 

Sir  JOHN  ¥^UNG  said,  he  thought 
that  the  eoncluston  at  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  artjM^,  that  the 
Government  intention  of  le^lating  bene- 
ficially on  the  subject  of  th«^  relation  l>c- 
tween  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  hnd 
been  abandoned,  was  rather  hasty.  He 
was  not  aware  that  any  indication  had 
been  given  of  *such  an  ab'iAidonment. 
There  had  been  an  honest  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  legislate  in  this 
matter,  so  as,  while  fully  guarding  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord,  to  put  the  tenant  into 
a  better  position;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  no  more  than  justice  when 
he  inpposed  that  such  was  the  sincere  wish 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  Govern- 
ment took,  as  the  basis  of  legislation,  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Napier). 
He,  fo/one,  would  never  hesitate  to  award 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
the  praise  to  which  he  was  fairly-entitled 
for  his  share  in  these  Bills.  They  were 
framed  with  great  care,  with  admirable 
skill,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant.  If 
tlie  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 


(Mr.  Serjeant  Skee)  would,  however,  re- 
call to  his  recollection  what  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  done  in  the  last  Session 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  he  would  see 
that  they  had  done  more  than  they  had 
promised.     They  appointed  a  Committee 
in  which  those  who  called  themselves  pe* 
culiarly  the  friends  of  the  tenant-farmer, 
were  represented  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  they  were  in  that  House,  or  even,  he 
believed,  in  the  country  at  large.     After 
much  consideration  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  own  Bill  was  rejected,  and, 
what  was  thought  the  safer  measure  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  adopted 
with  a  few  amendments — amendments  cer- 
tainly not  unimportant,  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  proposing  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  but  which,  though  material, 
were  yet  rather  details  affecting  the  mode 
of  compensation,  and  simplifying  the  ma- 
chinery and   complicated   notices   in    the 
original  Bill,  than  a  change  in  its  principle. 
No  blame  could  be  cast  on  the  Government 
for  the  delay  which  occurred  after  those  Bills 
left  the  Select  Committee.     On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  offered  those  Bills  to  the 
consideration   of  the   House;    they   were 
postponed,  mainly,  he  believed,  on  the  re- 
presentations   made    by  hon.  Gentlemen 
friendly  to  them.     When  these  were  sent 
up  to  the  other  House,  their  Lordships  did 
not   consider  they  had  sufficient  time  to 
deal  with  them,  but  they  read  them  a  sec- 
ond   time,   thereby   affirming    that    they 
thought  it  right  that  the  subject  should  be 
considered,   and   that   they   saw   nothing 
in  the  Bills  themselves  which  should  pre* 
vent  their  taking  them  into  consideration. 
There  was,  he  believed,  an  agreement  that 
the  Bills  should  be  revived  this  Session, 
that  they  should  be  fully  considered   by 
their  Lordships,  and   then  sent  down   to 
this  House.     He  believed  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
press  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  Bills  of  tho  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the   Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after- 
wards sent  down  to  this  House  for  its  con-s, 
sideration.     This   assurance,  he   trusted, 
would  satisfy  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man   that   the  Government  was   perfectly 
honest  in  its   intentions  with   regard   to 
these  Bills. 

Mr.   DIGBY    SEYMOUR  begged  to 
thank  the  Governmenti  on  behalf  of  his 
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constituents,  for  that  parngraph  in  the 
Royal  Speech  which  related  to  the  removal 
of  restriotiuns  on  the  coasting  trade. 
There  was  one  fact  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  mention  with  regard  to  the 
incroaso  of  business  at  Sunderland »  as 
being  of  national  importance,  and  showing 
the  general  oommercial  prospects  of  the 
country.  It  was,  that  upon  a  ooniparison 
of  the  relative  production  of  the  sliipyai*ds 
of  New  York  and  Sunderland  during  the 
last  year,  he  found  that  Sunderland  had 
built  sistj-iive  more  sliips  than  New  York, 
with  an  excess  of  tonnage  of  22,256  tons 
over  that  of  New  York.  More  than  that, 
he  believed  that  recent  legislation  had 
tended  to  increase  the  character,  style, 
and  si^e  of  the  ships.  The  number  of 
ships  registered  at  Sunderland  during  the 
year  1851  gave  an  average  of  211  tons, 
and  for  the  year  1853,  219  tons;  and  the 
number  of  ships  launched  in  the  Wear  dur- 
ing those  two  years  gave  the  average  of 
S55  tons  for  1851,  and  449  tons  for  1853. 
He  found,  however,  that  while  the  foreign 
trade  had  increased,  there  had  been  some 
falling  off  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the 
effect  of  free  trade  had  been,  therefore,  to 
^ive  an  impetus  to  the  higher  class  of 
shipping  in  Sunderland,  and  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  shipbuilders  there  to  the 
foreign  trade.  English  ships  engaged  on 
the  coasts  would  have  a  natural  protection 
as  compared  with  foreign  vessels  engaged 
fn  that  jtrade,  by  the  facilities  which  they 
would  p')sses8  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  sailors  in  the  homo  ports,  and  also  in 
<he  nature  of  the  coast  navigation.  The 
Oovernment  had,  he  rejoiced,  made  up 
their  minds,  by  throwing  open  the  coast- 
ing tra4e  to  foreign  ships,  to  toll  tbo  last 
knell  of  protection;  and  the  House  and 
the  people  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  that,  whilst  the  Government 
took  measures  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown  and  the  security  of  tlie  Em- 
pire, they  were  also  mindful  of  bringing 
forward  measures  of  a  peaceful  character 
And  of  a  useful  nature — measures  tending 
to  develop  the  energies,  and  to  promote 
tthe  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  he  regretted  very 
much  to  find  from  that  scntenee  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  which  referred  to 
University  reform  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
extend  that  reform  to  Ireland.  In  his 
opinion  mueh  as  reform  was  required  in  the 
fJniversilies  of  England,  it  was  called  for 
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doubly  in  Ireland.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  issued  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  university  education 
there,  and  the  Report  of  th^t  Commission 
had  been  placed  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  though  no  iqfptrmation  was 
furnished  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reform 
called  for,  still  there  was  abuudant  evidence 
to  show  that  Her  Maje^^y's  Government 
were  bound  when  they  proposed  a  measure 
of  university  reform  certainly  not  to  ex- 
clude Ireland  from  the  benefit  of  it.  It 
was  well  known  that  five-eighths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  they  were  excluded  from  the  ho- 
nour and  benefits  of  i|uiversity  educatiou. 
It  was  no  argument  to  say  that  there  were 
now  in  Ireland  provincial  colleges  for  the 
middle  classes.  The  nature  of  the  educa- 
tion in  those  provincial  collages  was  not  so 
high  as  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  should  not  have  a  right  to  the 
honours  and  benefits  of  their  education  as 
well  as  the  Protestants.  It  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  him  that  university  reform 
had  been  confined  to  this  country,  and  not 
extended  to  the  sister  Wfigdom.  He  de- 
nied that  the  University  of  Publin  was  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  Jt  had  been 
founded  originally  for  t***"  purpose  of  giving 
education  to  all  the  peoj/ie  of  Ireland.  If 
the  Governdt^Qt  did  not  introduce  any  Bill 
on  the  sub  jc^  he  should  himself  during  the 
course  of  t)^  present  Session  propose  to 
the  House  a  measure  which  he  thought 
would  carry  out  the  views  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  held  ou  the  subject.  Iu  conclusion, 
he  mgst  say  that  he  concurred  entirely  in 
all  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Shee);  and  he  thought  the  hon.  BalX)n^t 
the  Member  for  Tainworth  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
was  not  justified  iu  saying  that  there  was 
good  reason  far  not  alludiug  to  Ireland  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  while  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  that  country  con- 
tinued in  their  present  state. 

Mr.  HADFItiLP  said,  he  must  bog  to 
express  liis  high  gratificatiojv  .^ith  that 
paragraph  x>f  the  Royal  Speech  which  re- 
lated to  tl^  reform  .of  the  probate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Kcclesiastical  Courts.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the 
whole  kingdom  who  would  not  be  inter? 
ested  in  this  great  measure.  He  only  re- 
gretted that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were 
to  be  retained  at  all  under  any  circiiii;- 
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fttnncea.  *  He  oonld  not  imagine*  that  after 
thefte  two  Importaot  functioiM  of  which  it 
was  profM>sed  to  deprive  tliera  were  gone, 
anything  would  be  left  worth  retaining. 
Their  duties  ceuld  be  undertaken  by  the 
existing  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  he 
was  confident  that  the  people  would  prefer 
to  see  them  eommittea  to  the  Courts  at 
Westminster.  During  a  long  praotiee  in 
the  law  he  had  never  heard  these  Courts 
spoken  of  by  practitioners  with  anything 
but  scorn  and  contempt.  He  knew  not 
for  whsjt  these  Courts  had  existed  except 
to  create  fees  for  official  men  ;  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  those  men  who  enjoyed 
these  feoB— <eztracted  from  the  orphans, 
widows,  and  bereaved  families — were  the 
decendants  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
entirely  incompetent,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
profession  at  large,  for  the  requisite  dis- 
eharge  of  the  duties.  An  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  in  support  of  them  in  that 
Heuae  for  which  he  could  not  account,  but 
it  was  an  influence  stronger  than  that 
House  —  stronger  than  both  Houses  — 
stronger  than  the  Throne  itself.  He  had 
presented  petitions  in  support  of  a  measure 
which  he  himself  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing on  this  subject  last  Session,  signed 
by  persons  representing  property  to  the 
extent  of  100,000,000^,  and  they  com- 
plained in  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
inconveniences  and  hardships  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  their  present 
shape,  entailed  upon  them.  He  certainly 
had  understood  the  lion,  and  learned  So- 
licitor General  to  hold  out  an  intimation 
last  Session  that  the  Government  intended 
to  do  away  with  probates  altogether,  and 
he  regretted  that  this  was  not  the  ease,  for 
he  saw  no  use  for  them  except  to  increase 
the  expense  of  wills. 

Ma.  J.  PUILLIMORB  said,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Government  had 
directed  their  attention  to  the.  question  of 
reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  but  be 
must  protest  against  the  acrimonious  tone 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
last  spoken.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  into  any  elaborate  defence  of  institu- 
tions for  which  the  practitioners  were  not 
responsible,  and  which  had  long  since  been 
universally  condemned  ;  but  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  spoke  of 
the  practitioners  as  being  objects  only  of 
Mom  and  contempts  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  some  of  them  were  as 
distinguished  as  any  which  the  annnis  of 
this  country  afforded.     The  names  of  Dr. 
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Lawrence,  from  whom  Fox  was  glad  to 
take  advice — of  the  late  amiable  and  ac- 
complished Speaker  of  that  House — of 
Lord  Stowell,  and  of  others  to  whom  he 
did  not  wish  more  particularly  to  allude, 
should  have  induced  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  pause  before  he  weakened  a 
cause  strong  enough  in  itself  by  much  un- 
necessary and  violent  vituperation.  Before 
sitting  down,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  regret  that  there  was  no  mention  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  of  that  cause 
which,  after  the  cause  of  national  honour, 
was  the  most  sacred  that  could  occupy 
their  attention — he  meant  the  great  cause 
of  natioual  education.  There  was  much 
in  the  Speech  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  rich — ^there  was  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  poor.  Coupling;  that 
omission  with  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Pakington),  and  with  the  circumstance  that 
Convocation,  for  some  absurd  purpose  was 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  for  twelve  hours — he 
supposed  for  the  sake  of  doing  mischief ;  it 
could  do  nothing  else<— he  could  not  resist 
the  conclusion  that  to  the  same  spirit 
which  dictated  so  absurd  a  proceeding  as 
that,  they  must  ascribe  the  total  omission 
from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  of  any 
reference  to  the  most  important  subject  that 
could  engage  the  attention  of  statesmen. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir.  1  think  that  the 
resolution  to  which  it  seems  the  House 
has  come,  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
with  respect  to  that  great  question  of 
foreign  policy  which  now  agitatos  the  na- 
tion until  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
laid  the  documents  relating  to  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  is  wise  and  judi- 
oious,  and  I  will  not  attempt  in  any  way 
to  act  in  a  different  spirit.  When  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  last  autumn.  Her 
Majesty  informed  us.  She  had  reason  to 
believe  that  'the  negotiations  which  Her 
Government  were  then  carrying  on  would 
be  crowned  with  success,  and  even  imme- 
diate success.  The  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  described,  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  the  character  of  the 
measures  which  he  believed  would  achieve 
this  desirable  end.  He  stated,  a  few  days 
before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  that 
we  might  consider  that  the  question  which 
had  so  long  been  in  controversy  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  which 
had  so  much  agitated  the  feelings  of  £ng- 
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land  and  of  Europe,  was  in  fact  arranged. 
I  am  obliged  to  speak  from  memory  of  the 
general  tenonr  of  the  noble  Lord's  obser- 
▼ations,  but  I  think  I  am  not  misstating 
them.  The  noble  Lord  said,  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  the  arrangements,  which  might 
be  considered  virtually  to  have  been  con- 
cluded, were  arrangements  which,  with 
many  other  advantages  which  he  referred 
to,  had  this  peculiarity  —  that  they  con- 
tained no  condition  derogatory  to  the  in- 
terests or  to  the  honour  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Sir,  I  need  not  remind  the  House 
that  a  few  days  after  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, the  arrangement  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  referred  to  made  its  appearance, 
and  that  appearance  took  the  form  of  the 
famous  Vienna  note.  That  note  has  since 
been  recognised  to  have  been  a  proposition 
identical  in  spirit,  and  in  many  parts  of 
it,  even  in  language,  with  that  celebrated 
ultimatum  of  Prince  Menchikoff  which 
has  gained  so  much  odium,  and  caused  so 
much  excitement.  Now,  Sir,  remember- 
ing the  tone  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters addressed  Parliament  at  the  end  of 
last  Session,  and  the  confident  hopes  which 
they  held  out  on  that  occasion  of  an  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  this  important  con- 
troversy, I  cannot  but  refer  with  some 
hesitation  to  the  language  in  which  we  are 
now  addressed  in  the  present  Speech.  I 
am  not  going  on  this  occasion  to  enter  at 
all  into  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
during  all  those  prolonged  negotiations. 
The  documents  which  they  may  place  be- 
fore us  will  have  all  the  attention  they  de- 
serve, and  I  shall  not  presume  at  this 
instant  to  offer  any  opinion  of  my  own 
upon  any  of  these  transactions,  even  in 
cases  in  which  we  have  been  furnished 
with  documents  by  other  Governments,  or 
in  that  one  instance  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  important  paper  from  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers — namely,  the  despatch 
of  my  Lord  Clarendon.  All  I  wish  now, 
is  to  remind  the  House  of  the  tone  adopted 
by  the  Government  when  Parliament  was 
last  prorogued,  and  the  expectation  that 
was  then  held  out  to  Parliament  of  an 
immediate  and  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
this  question,  and  to  compare  the  lan- 
guage used  on  that  occasion  with  the  lan- 
guage now  under  our  notice.  Sir,  I 
think  the  House  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  we  aro  addressed  now  much  in  the 
same  terms  as  wo  were  then.  We  are 
itill  told  that  negotiations  arc  going  on — 
a  hopo  is  itill  held  out  that  these  negotia- 
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tions  may  be  soceessful ;  but  I  think  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  after  the  complete 
failure  of  the  expectations  which  they  held 
out  to  us  six  months  ago— after  its  having 
eventually  been  proved  that  the  plan  which 
they  then  proposed  was  a  plan  which  they 
themselves  now  would  not  for  a  moment 
sanction — 1  think  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, while  they  tell  the  House  that  ne- 
gotiations are  still  proceeding,  and  that 
they  do  not  entirely  despair  of  these  nego- 
tiations effecting  their  object,  ought  to 
have  assured  us  that  the  object  of  these 
negotiations  is  not  one  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Vienna  note,  which,  six  months  ago,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
another  place,  held  out  to  us  as  an  ar- 
rangement not  derogatory  to  the  interests 
or  to  the  honour  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
I  think,  Sir,  it  would  have  been  more  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  House  if  the  Government 
on  this  occasion  had  advised  Her  Majesty 
to  use  words  which  would  have  assured 
the  country  that,  if  the  question  can  be 
settled  without  that  fatal  arbitrement  of 
which  we  have  of  late  been  accustomed  to 
speak,  and  to  speak  too  familiarly,  the 
settlement  would  be  one  which  would 
maintain  not  only  the  integrity  but  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Porte.  Although  I 
shall  not  propose  any  alteration  in  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty,  I  feel  it  mj 
duty  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
language  held  in  this  Address  is  not 
sufficiently  expressive,  not  sufficiently  firm« 
not  so  explicit  as,  I  think,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require.  There  is  a 
timidity  of  tone,  I  thinK,  in  this  Address 
which  appears  to  me  not  only  unwise,  but 
also  unnecessary.  I  think  that  if  we  still 
feel  it  our  duty  to  support  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  that  attempt  at  negotiation 
which  they  may  not  yet  consider  altogether 
desperate— -and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber in  this  House  that  will  blame  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  still  clinging  to  nego- 
tiations if  they  themselves  have  a  conviction 
that  there  is  still  a  chance  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  end  by  such  means — we 
must  also  feel  that  the  tone  taken  in  the 
Speech  and  Address  with  regard  to  these 
transactions  between  the  Porte  and  Rus- 
sia should  have  been  of  a  higher  charac* 
ter  than  that  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
document  before  ns. 

Sir,  I  cannot  say,  with  regard  to  our 
foreign  relations,  that  the  language  of  this 
Address  is  in  other  respects  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory.    We  hear — and  I,  for  one,  hear 
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with  pleasure — of  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  Her  Majesty  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  I  cannot  fail.  Sir,  to  remember — 
though  1  hare  no  inclination  to  dwell  upon 
the  circumstance  at  this  moment — that 
little  more  than  tweWe  months  ago  1  felt 
it  mj  dutj  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  France.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country  to  certain  expressions 
and  certain  conduct  of  eminent  personages 
who,  from  their  abilities  and  their  station, 
were  able  to  influence  public  opinion — 
which  expressions  and  conduct  I  was 
conyinced  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  that 
good  feeling  between  England  and  France 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  should  be 
cherished,  but  which,  under  the  then  and 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  was  doubly  desi- 
rable and  important.  I  remember  1  was 
told  then  that  my  observations  were  fac- 
tious observations;  but  I  appeal  for  my 
vindication  to  the  language  which  is  now 
held  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  I  am  gra- 
tified to  find  that  Her  Majesty  is  in  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French;  and  I  have  no  wish,  or  need,  to 
Bay  any  more  upon  that  subject.  But,  Sir, 
there  is  a  suspicious  omission  in  this  Speech, 
which  I  think  the  House  ought  to  notice. 
Her  Majesty  tells  us  in  the  Speech  that 
She  is  in  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French;  but  so  far  as  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  is  concerned,  and 
BO  far  as  our  Address  in  answer  to  that 
gracious  Speech  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
the  clear  and  manifest  evidence  in  the  sen- 
tence which  follows,  that,  1  for  one,  could 
have  desired,  that  Her  Majesty  is  in  cordial 
co-operation  with  other  Powers  of  very 
great  interest  and  importance  in  this  ques- 
tion. I  wish  we  could  be  assured  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  any  suspicion  on  that  head.  A  state- 
ment to  that  effect  would  be  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  House  and  the  country.  I  should 
hope  that  upon  this  question  Her  Majesty 
is  not  only  acting  in  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  also 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  with  the 
King  of  Prussia;  and  if  Her  Majesty  is  in 
•o  satisfactory  a  position,  then  1  think  the 
language  of  the  Speech  and  the  Address 
might  have  been  of  a  bolder  and  firmer 
character,  and  one  more  calculated  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  the  country  at  a  moment  when 
it  may  be  entering  on  a  trial  of  so  severe 
a  character.     Sir,  the  whole  manner,  in- 


deed, in  which  our  foreign  relations  are 
treated  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
is  peculiar.  One  would  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  this  unfortunate  strug- 
gle between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  all  con- 
sideration for  other  great  Powers  and  for 
other  allies  of  Her  Majesty  was  entirely 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  I  observed  the 
other  day  that,  in  that  part  of  the  Address 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
which  he  touches  upon  the  external  rela- 
tions of  the  great  republic,  he  particularly 
notices  that  there  are  three  questions  of 
policy  connected  with  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  which  are  yet  unsettled. 
Now,  Sir,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  an  unusual,  an  unwise,  or 
an  unreasonable  thing  if  there  had  been 
some  reference  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
on  this  occasion  to  those  three  unsettled 
questions  of  foreign  policy  with  the  United 
States,  to  which  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  so  particularly  and  so  for- 
mally referred.  There  have,  also,  been 
other  incidents  connected  with  our  foreign 
affairs  not  unworthy,  1  think,  of  being 
noticed  in  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  or 
in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne.  1  remem- 
ber about  two  or  three  years  ago  one  para- 
graph of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  informed 
the  Parliament  that  a  treaty  had  been  ef- 
fected with  the  State  of  Eqnador  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  There  were  a 
great  many  Gentlemen  in  the  House — not, 
1  think,  much  to  their  discredit — who  were 
not  quite  aware  where  the  State  of  Equa- 
dor  was;  but  the  paragraph  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  was  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, contributed  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  on  that  occasion,  was  the  impor- 
tant announcement  of  a  treaty  having  been 
successfully  negotiated  and  ratified  by  Her 
Majesty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  State  of  Equador.  Now,  Sir,  there 
have  been  treaties  this  year  of  still  more 
importance  than  the  treaty  with  the  State 
of  Equador,  negotiated  and  ratified  by  Her 
Majesty,  referring  also  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  that  quartef  of  the 
globe;  treaties  in  which  the  mercantile 
interests  of  this  country  are  greatly  inte- 
rested, in  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
which  they  have  taken  great  pride,  and 
which  1  believe  are  of  more  real  value  than 
many  diplomatic  arrangements  of  greater 
pretensions.  Why,  is  there  not  that  im- 
portant treaty  which  has  opened  to  us  the 
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oayigation  of  the  great  rirere  of  South 
America  ?  If  jou  want  to  know  what  is 
the  opinion  of  the  merchants  of  England 
of  the  importance  of  that  treat j,  go  to  the 
Royal  Eichange,  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
there  yon  will  hear  men,  whose  opinions 
upon  Buoh  a  question  ought  to  influence 
the  House  of  Commons,  speak  of  that 
Bttccessfnl  diplomatic  arrangement  as  not 
^inferior  in  Talue,  at  all  events,  to  the 
Vienna  note.  Why  was  that  not  noticed 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  ?  Why  were 
not  the  House  and  the  mercantile  com- 
munity gratified  hy  an  announcement  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  of  that  important 
treaty  having  heen  concluded?  I  will 
not  helieve  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
because  the  negotiations  for  this  treaty 
had  been  mainly  carried  on,  and  the  po- 
licy had  been  entirely  recommended,  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  present  Minis- 
try. That  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe; 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  the  treaty  to 
which  I  refer  is  a  most  important  arrange- 
ment— no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  highly 
appreciated  in  this  country — and  allow  me. 
Sir,  to  tell  the  House — allow  me  to  im- 
press upon  the  merchants  of  our  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  that 
they  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  that 
important  treaty  was  successfully  concluded ; 
because,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  when 
the  despatch  of  the  distinguished  officer 
who  successfully  negotiated  that  treaty, 
announcing  the  completion  of  his  mission 
was  transmitted  to  this  country,  it  crossed 
instructions  coming  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  home,  recalling  him  from  his  post, 
and  telling  him  no  longer  to  waste  the  pub- 
lic time  and  money  upon  so  fruitless  an 
enterprise.  Now,  Sir,  having  obtained  such 
a  success  under  such  hazardous  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  is  an  additional  reason 
why  we  should  have  been  informed  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  of  such  a  treaty  having 
been  successfully  concluded. 

Sir,  I  shall  not,  as  I  have  already  said, 
attempt  to  touch  upon  the  important  ques- 
tion which  probably  will  soon  engage  all 
our  consideration.  I  am  perfectly  prepared 
to  give  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  credit  for 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  avert  from  this 
country  the  great  calamity  of  war.  That, 
1  am  sure,  is  a  declaration  which  requires 
no  affectation  of  candour  on  any  man's 
part  to  make.  It  roust  be  so  clearly  their 
interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  maintain 
peace,  that  I  am  certain  that  no  considera- 
tions but  those  of  that  paramount  character 
Mr.  Disraeli 


which  should  infioenee  statemnen  will  ever 
induce  them  to  take  a  contrary  step  bo  vast 
in  its  character  aud  so  enormous  in  its  re- 
sults. But,  Sir,  although  I  am  ready  to 
give  them  that  credit,  I  StkwXi  expect  to  find 
— and  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  in  this — that 
they  have  been  the  faithful  guardiaoa  of 
the  honour  of  this  country,  I  say  the 
faithful  guardians  of  the  honour  of  the 
country,  because  I  cannot  fHssever  the  idea 
of  the  honour  of  the  ooontry  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  utterly  deny 
that  in  this  great  question  of  the  balance 
of  power — which,  I  think,  has  been  un- 
wisely sneered  at  to-night — I  deny  that 
there  Is  what  has  been  called  a  Beutimeii* 
tal  portion  and  a  political  portion.  I  deny 
that  there  are  things  which  are  impoli- 
tic to  be  done,  but  which  our  honour  re- 
quires us  to  accomplish.  I  aay,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  every  instance  it  can  be 
made  manifest  that  what  our  honour  re- 
quires, yon  will  find  the  interest  of  the  State 
sternly  demands.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  which,  notwithstanding 
the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  country,  still  in- 
clines me  to  hope  that  there  is  some  chance 
of  an  honourable  peace,  it  is  the  ample 
means  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
provided  for  the  occupation  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  Session.  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  a 
body  of  men  who  are  about  to  embark  in 
— I  will  not  say  a  gretit  European  struggle, 
though  that  is  the  common  phrase — but 
which,  in  fact,  is  not  only  a  European 
struggle,  but  an  Asiatic  struggle — which, 
indeed,  may  stretch  into  a  third  quarter 
of  the  globe,  for  Russia  has  not  only 
European  and  Asiatic  but  American  ter- 
ritories— I  say  I  cannot  conceive  that  a 
body  of  statesmen,  who  believe  that  we 
are  about  to  embark  in  such  a  conflict,  who 
are  preparing  to  meet  such  an  awful  con- 
juncture— I  cannot  believe  that  any  body  of 
statesmen  so  placed  would  have  asked  us 
not  only  to  reform  the  whole  of  our  civil 
service,  not  only  to  reform  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  not  only  to  reform  the  poor- la w« 
but  even  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir,  I  came  down  here  to-day  with  some 
fear — as  many  of  us  had — of  some  awful 
disclosure,  of  some  terrible  aimouncement, 
that  was  about  to  be  made  to  us.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  make  war  upon 
tlie  Emperor  of  Russia.  I  find  we  are 
only  going  to  make  war  upon  ourselves.  I 
agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
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Liveipool  (Mr.  Ltddell)  in  the  abstract  ob« 
■errationa  be  made  as  to  the  Tery  inoppor- 
tone  season  ia  wbicb  the  GFOvernment  is 
aboat  to  bring  forward  their  measure  of 
Parliamentarj  reform.    Certainly  if  we  are 
about  to  go  to  war,  when  all  the  energies 
and  feeling  of  the  nation  shoold  be  col- 
lected   and   concentrated    on  a   struggle 
which  concems  so  nearly  onr  honour  and 
our   interests,   it  appears  to  me  in   the 
faigbeal  degree  unwise  and  uustatesmanlike 
that  we  should  distract  and  dissipate  those 
energtea — tbat  we  should  divert  those  feel- 
ioga  to  another  quarter,  and  to  a  question 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  In  the  ge- 
neral and  abstract  observations,  therefore, 
I  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liverpool.     I  agree  with  him  that  a  period 
ef  war  is  not  favourable  to  the  accomplish- 
nent  of  a  great  domestic  change;  but  1 
eannoi  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  that  his 
general  observations  apply  to  the  position 
ef  the  present  Government.     1  think  that 
the  present  Government  have  done  only 
that  which   they  ought  to  have  done  in 
meeting  this  question  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form.    Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  relations 
of  the  Goremment  to  that  question.     We 
hav^e  had   two  Prime  Ministers,  both   of 
tUem  members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  who 
have  formed  their  Administrations  on  the 
principle  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change 
— that  being  their  chief  political  dogma. 
We    have   them    maintaining    the    same 
opinions    and    taking    the    same    course 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  various 
kinds.     When  two  Prime  Ministers  have 
given  their  opinions  on  a  subject  of  great 
policy — that    it    was    one    which    ought 
to   engage   public    attention  —  and    when 
they   have    announced    a    measure    with 
respect  to  it,  I  feel  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  such  a  question  can  be  put 
aaide.     The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) three  or  four  years  ago,  after  anxious 
meditation  on  the  subject,  came  down  to 
this  House,  and  not  only  gave  his  opinion 
thai  there  should  be  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary  reform,   but  in   the   year  after 
prodneed  such  a  measure,  he  being  then 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country.    Little 
more  than  a  year  ago  a  colleague  of  the 
noble  Lord,  now  Prime  Minister  (the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen),  formed  bis  Administration 
on   the    clear  understanding    that    there 
should  be  a  large  measure  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform;  and  we  ktiow  that  another 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  a  distinguished 
colleague  of  the  two  noble  Lords,  made 


Parliamentary  reform  the  condition  of  his 
accepting  office.     It  is   clear,   therefore, 
whether  we  have  regard  to  the  public  cha- 
racter or  to  our  belief  in  the  political  truth 
of  the  statesmen  who  have  taken  this  de- 
cided and  matured  course  we  cannot  be- 
lieve— not  because  it    is   inconvenient  to 
them  to  fulfil  the  most  solemn  pledges  of 
their  public  life,  but  because  it  will  be  felt 
as  inconvenient  by  their  followers  and  par- 
tisans— that  they  will  now  take  a  different 
course,  and  maintain  that  the  principle, 
which  they  have  so  repeatedly,  formally, 
and  politically  recommended,  is  one  that  is 
unwise  and  impolitic  to  be  pursued.    They 
cannot  avow  that  but  at  the  expense  of  all 
their  sagacity  as   public  men  —  with  the 
confession   of   how  little  prescience 'they 
have  foreseen  what  was  required  for  the 
interests  of   the    country  —  if   they    now 
come    forward    and    say  —  "True,    four 
years  ago  I  announced  Parliamentary  re- 
form as  the  principle  on    which   my  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  carried  on — true,  the 
year  after   I   brought   forward   a  highly 
finished    and    comprehensive  measure   in 
unison  with  that  declaration— true,  1  quit» 
ted  office,   and,   on   unexpectedly   return- 
ing to   it,    renewed  all    the  pledges   and 
repeated  all  the  recommendations  which  1 
had  given  to  Parliament  and  to  the  coun- 
try— true,  I  am  now  acting  with  those  who^ 
more  formally  and  solemnly  reiterated  the 
same  declaration;  but  what  of  that?     We 
spoke  idly — we  thoughtlessly  gave  in  to 
the  cry  of  the  day — we  meant  little  though 
we  said   much  —  we   agitated    the  public 
mind  by  holding  out  fallacious  hopes ;  but 
now   placed    in  a   grave   and  responsiblo 
position — some  of  our  own  followers  not 
agreeing   with  us;   even   at  the  risk   of 
destroying  our  character  as  public  men  for 
ever,  we  now  tell  you  that  Parliamentary 
reform  is  not  necessary — that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  consider  tlie  question,  much  less 
to  legislate  upon  it;  and  that  there  should 
be  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  those  principles  on 
which  two  eminent  statesmen  founded  their 
declarations  and  formed  their  Administra- 
tions.*'    But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  has 
been  said  to-night  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  "  Look  at  the  case 
of  Mr.  Pitt."  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  great  states- 
man, though  a  young  man — he  was  pledged 
to  Parliamentary  reform  at  least  as  much 
as  those  men  who,  though  eminent,  yet 
they  will  forgive  me  for  saying,  are  not  so 
eminent  as  Mr.  Pitt.  Mn  Pitt  was  pressed 
with  a  foreign  war  before  he  had  fulfilled 
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Ilia  pledges  with  respect  to  Parliamentary 
reforai,  and  lie  did  DOt  liesitate,  when  thia 
counlry  was  about  to  be  inTolved  in  war, 
to  act  in  oppoaiiion  to  Iiia  former  opinions 
— opiniotiH  which  I  believe  he  sincerely  ea- 
terlained,  althongh  bj  discarding  them  he 
gave  occasion  to  inainuations  that  he  had 
been  insincere.  But  I  venture  to  remarlt 
that  that  illustrious  inatance  will  not  apply 
to  the  present  adTiaert  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  only  last  year  that  the  present  Ad- 
tninistratiooi  was  formed  on  the  principle 
of  a  large  measure  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form.  It  ia  a  very  ahort  time  since  the 
noble  Lord  chose  to  renew  ond  to  reite- 
rate ell  tho  pledges  and  to  repeat  all  the 
opiniona  on  this  important  subject  which 
be  had  previously  eipresaed  to  the  country 
— and  he  waa  wise  in  so  doing.  Bnt  look 
at  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  You — 
I  do  not  say  the  noble  Lord — I  know  that 
he  will  not  attempt  to  excuse  himself — I 
apeak  to  his  friends  who  wish  to  find  an 
excuse  for  him — jou  are  about  to  embark 
in  a  war  which,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to 
change  your  views  of  pressing  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform.  Bnt  you  thought 
of  Parliamentary  reform  last  year.  Were 
you  not  then  in  danger  of  a  war — nay,  of 
worse  than  a  war — were  you  not  in  appre- 
hension of  invaaion  !  Yet  it  waa  then 
that  you  founded  your  Government  on  this 
principle,  end  you  appealed  to  the  electors 
on  this  very  ground  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form; and  yet  at  that  time  you  thought, 
not  only  war  was  impending,  but  that 
invasion,  immediate,  instant,  urgent,  was 
the  doom  of  ihia  country,  T"Oh,  oh  I  "] 
Why,  is  it  not  notorious  1  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  the  topic ;  I  would  pasa  it  over 
lightly — but  there  waa  one  Member  of  the 
present  Administration — a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter— who,  the  moment  he  was  appointed, 
went  down  to  the  hustings,  where  he  told 
the  people  that  we  were  not  only  to  be 
invaded,  but  invaded  in  a  peculiar  way — by 
bodies  of  10,000  men,  who,  without  any 
previous  notice,  were  piratically  to  be  throwi 
upon  ovr  shores  i  Did  he  not  say  to  hi: 
constituents,  how  are  you  to  answer  fur  youi 
wivea  and  daughters  under  these  circum- 
staiicoa  ?  This,  said  the  right  hon.  G( 
tlonian,  is  the  position  of  the  Governme 
of  which  I  am  a  Member;  we  are  about 
take  steps  to  protect  jou,  and  not  only  to 
protect  you.  but  to  give  you  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  I  think,  therefore, 
*  ^Hoiise  will  agree  with  me  that  there  i» 
"  'b  excuse  for  the  noble  Lord,  or 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  tbe  Prime 
Minister  who  founds  his  Government  on  a 
large  measure  of  Fariiamentary  reform, 
to  evade  their  solemn  pledge.  Do  I  anp- 
pose  that  tbe  noble  Lord  contemplates 
evading  his  pledge  ?  I  know  that  he 
will  honestly  attempt  to  fulfil  it.  I  do 
not  speak  of  tho  noble  Lord  or  of  his 
colleague,  but  I  speak  of  those  devoted  and 
ingouiouB  friends  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
are  ao  interested  in  his  position  that  tbey 
are  quite  willing  that  he  should  retain  it  at 
the  expense  of  his  persoual  honour  and  hia 
political  sagacity.  But  the  noble  Lord 
will  act  differently.  I  dare  say  that  on 
the  13th  of  next  month  we  ahall  have  that 
large  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform 
which  haa  been  so  long  promised  intro- 
duced to  our  notice.  I  say  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministry,  in  the  present  eireomatancea 
of  the  country,  have  no  exeuse  for  not  in- 
troducing a  large  measure  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform.  It  may  be  anwiac  that  Par- 
liamentary reform  should  be  introduced 
under  any  circumstances,  it  may  be  little 
short  of  madness  to  introduce  it  under  the 
present  existing  cireumstancea ;  bnt  the 
Ministers  must  bring  in  a  large  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  When  that  large 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  is  pro- 
posed to  us,  1  and  my  friends,  after  digest- 
ing it,  as  we  shall  digest  the  blue  books, 
will  take  leave  to  offer  our  humble  opiniona 
upon  it.  And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  at  the  outset,  that  I  entirely  proteat 
against  the  adroit  arrangement  which  would 
of  necessity  connect  a  measure  for  the  pu- 
rification of  the  Parliamentary  constituency 
with  a  measure  for  a  reconstruction  of  our 
electoral  aystem.  I  hold  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  whatever  betweett 
these  two  subjects.  Wo  all  know  that 
long  before  the  great  measure  of  1832,  in 
all  cases  of  delinquent  boroughs,  where 
boroughs  were  proved  guilty  of  organiaed 
end  absolute  corruption,  you  disfranchised 
them,  and  gave  the  aeats  thus  vacated  to 
other  constituencies.  That  happened  fre- 
quently before  the  Bill  of  1832,  but  yon 
gave  those  forfeited  seals  to  other  electoral 
bodice,  formed  on  the  known  principles  of 
the  constitution — you  took  the  seats  from 
the  places  so  punished,  and  yon  gave  tbeni 
to  other  bodies;  but  whether  you  gave 
them  to  counties,  or  enlarged  tho  area  of 
the  boroughs  themselves,  you  still  conferred 
the  right  of  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment upon  const itucucica  framed  in  the  re- 
cognised spirit  and  in  the  ancient  forms  of 
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the  con&titation.  I  shall  he  as  ready  as 
any  man  in  this  House  to  support  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  most  stringent  mea- 
sures to  put  an  end  to  hribery  and  corrup- 
tion. I  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  any  man 
can  introduce  a  measure  that  will  of  itself 
put  an  end  to  hribery  and  corruption.  1 
know  that,  for  that  end,  you  must  look  to 
influences  higher  than  mere  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Tou  have  put  an  end  to  the  vice 
in  classes  higher  than  the  constituent  bo- 
dies, not  by  Acts  of  Parliament  merely, 
but  by  giving  them  a  higher  tone  of  feeling, 
by  educating  the  minds  of  those  classes, 
by  evoking  in  them  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  by  cherishing  and  cultivating  a  feel- 
ing of  self-respect.  The  same  influence 
which  has  prevented  judges,  and  states- 
men, and  Members  of  this  House,  from 
being  bribed,  and  flagrantly  bribed,  will 
in  time,  if  it  be  fostered,  beneficially  act 
upon  constituent  bodies  too.  But  I  ad- 
mit that  by  legislative  measures  we  may 
do  something  to  check  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, and  I  will  support  any  law, 
however  stringent,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  practical  for  that  purpose.  'It  may 
he  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
only  last  Session  I  introduced  a  mea- 
sure, in  conjunction  with  my  right  hen. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr. 
Walpole),  for  this  very  purpose.  I  must 
here  repeat  what  I  have  often  stated,  that 
there  is  no  class  in  the  country  less  in- 
terested in  bribery  and  corruption  than  the 
landed  proprietors  of  England.  Bribery 
and  corruption  are  influences  which  are 
substitutes  for  local  influence;  and  those 
who  have  great  local  influence  are  exactly 
the  class  who  ought  to  look  with  the  great" 
est  jealousy  on  every  measure  which  would 
substitute  illegitimate  influences  for  that 
local  influence  which  they  may  proudly  ex- 
ercise. I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  in- 
stances where  local  influence  has  not  been 
abused,  as  everything  has  been  abused; 
but  I  do  say  that  there  is  no  class  who 
have  less  abused  the  exercise  of  their  local 
influence  than  the  landed  proprietors  of 
this  country,  on  whatever  side  of  the 
House  they  may  sit.  Local  inflaence 
has  its  source  in  the  spirit  of  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  principles  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  good  feeling;  and  those  influ- 
ences are  sufficient  to  place  them  in  their 
eminent  position  without  having  recourse 
to  those  which  were  originally  directed 
against  themselves,  and  from  which,  from 
the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  pre- 
senti  they  have  been  the  greatest  sufl^erers. 


I  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  will 
not  connect  a  measure  efficiently  to  check 
bribery  and  corruption  with  a  measure  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  electoral  body. 
There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  two  subjects;  they  are  put  together  to 
confuse  our  ideas,  and  to  prevent  us  from 
seeing  those  measures  which  ought  to  ac- 
company them.  We  have  been  told  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  "  recent  ex- 
perience has  shown  how  necessary  it  is  to 
take  efficient  precautions  against  the  evils  of 
bribery  and  corrupt  practices  at  elections.'* 
But  why  are  we  to  limit  our  exertions 
to  bribery  and  corruption  only?  Why  is 
intimidation  to  be  passed  over?  I  want 
that  question  to  be  answered.  Great  com- 
plaints have  reached  me  as  to  intimida- 
tion at  elections.  I  havo  had  many  cases 
brought  before  me  of  intimidation — I  will 
not  inquire  now  in  which  of  Her  Majesty's 
kingdoms  they  took  place.  But  if  we  are, 
in  the  spirit  of  purity,  to  put  down  bribery 
and  corruption,  I  protest  beforehand  against 
this  limitation  of  our  labours,  and  1  would 
suggest  the  introduction  of  the  word  "in- 
timidation." 1  do  not  mean  formally  to 
move  it,  but  I  make  the  suggestion  to  the 
noble  Mover,  and  1  trust  he  may  avail  him- 
self of  it.  I  shall  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  we  have  a  large  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  before  us,  and  that  it  is 
not  connected  with  a  measure  for  check- 
ing bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation. 
Let  me  observe  in  what  spirit  we  shall 
consider  this  large  measure,  which  has 
been  so  long  promised,  and  which  is  now 
about  to  be  produced.  It  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, most  unwise,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  to  introduce  any  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, wo  should  perhaps  be  disposed 
to  rest  upon  the  extensive  measure  of 
1832,  however,  in  many  instances,  unjust 
in  its  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  party  that  was  opposed  to  the 
Government  which  introduced  it.  But  the 
remedial  agency  of  time  has  mitigated  a 
great  deal  of  that  injustice,  and  we  should 
be  disposed  to  place  against  the  advantages 
of  an  equitable  arrangement  of  the  claims  of 
that  party  for  redress,  the  immense  disad- 
vantages of  tampering  with  the  constituent 
body,  and  of  perpetually  disturbing  that 
which,  above  all,  ought  to  be  hallowed  by 
prescription.  But  if  that  famous  Bill — the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill — is 
again  to  be  brought  before  us,  and  placed 
on  that  table  for  execution  by  those  who 
were  its  prime  projectors,  and  who  sailed- 
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iuto  power  and  authorttj  on  tbe  heady  cur* 
rent  of  its  agitation,  then  we  shall  analyse 
the  materials  of  which  this  House  and  the 
country  is  composed,  with  a  view  of  at- 
tempting to  effect  an  adjustment  <more  com- 
plete than  now  exists  between  the  various 
classes  of  tbe  country  and  their  representa^ 
tivcs  in  this  House.  I  have  takoii  occasion 
before  to  point  out  to  the  House,  when  a 
largo  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform 
was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  the  extraordinary 
injustice  with  which  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country  have  been  treated  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation  in  the  Hou^e, 
and  all  classes  connected  with  the  land. 
I  have  placed  before  the  House  statistics 
of  property  and  population,  and  I  have 
shown  that  the  greatest  anomalies  brought 
forward  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  a 
thoughtless  vein  are  equalled— nay,  are  not 
equalled,  but  are  infinitely  surpassed — if 
you  apply  these  principles  and  test  by  these 
dogmas— hy  the  arrangements  for  the  re- 
presentation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
ties of  England  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  We  have  lately  had  some  im- 
portant returns  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  only  confirm  and  illustrate,  by 
fresh  and  still  more  striking  evidence,  the 
principles  which  1  have  placed  before  the 
House  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  the 
facts  which  I  have  before  stated.  This  is  not 
to  be  denied — that  at  the  present  moment 
more  than  one^half  the  population  of  the 
country  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  body  of  160  or  170  county 
Members,  while  a  population  of  not  more 
than  7,500,000  are  represented  by  more 
than  400 Gentlemen,  who  are  called  borough 
Members.  So  much  for  the  facts  at  the 
present  moment.  These  are  not  consid- 
erations which  would  have  induced  us, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  to  come 
forward  and  ask  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form, thongh  we  think  that  great  injustice 
has  been  done  us  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment. When  you  appeal  to  the  passions, 
and  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  what 
yon  call  the  large  towns  ^  the  fact  is,  that 
there  are  vast  populations,  still  larger  than 
the  largest  towns,  which  are  represented 
only  in  a  most  imperfect  manner,  and  who 
have  not  nearly  the  number  of  Members 
which,  according  to  your  principles,  they 
are  entitled  to.  When  we  come  to  this 
large  measure — when  we  come  to  this  bold 
proposition,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of 
disfranchisement — when  we  have  to  add 
them  to  that  horde  of  forfeited  seats  which 
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the  noble  Lord  has  been  so  long  and  so 
sedulously  accumulating — we  shall  come 
forward  not  with  clamour,  not  with  that 
organised  arrangement  which  ia  broogitt 
into  play  whenever  anything  is  demanded 
by  what  are  called  the  large  towns-^but 
we  shall  come  down  to  the  House  of  Gom«- 
mons  and  appeal  to  facts — we  shall  appeal 
to  principles — we  shall  ask  yon  to  apply 
your  own  facts  and  principles  and  to  do  us 
justice ;  but  remember  at  the  same  lime 
that  if  you  award  to  us  that  which  we 
supplicate,  you  will  at  the  same  time  add 
strength  and  reverence  to  the  constitution 
of  England. 

LoKD  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  the  Go- 
vernment have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  and  the  Address  this  evening  have 
been  treated  by  tbe  House.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  have  to  thank  the  House  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  for  tho  general 
spirit  of  moderation  which  prevailed  in  the 
way  in  which  hon.  Members  have  declared, 
with  respect  to  the  groat  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, on  which  opinions  are  so  divided,  that 
they  are  ready  to  wait  to  consult  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  that  not  till  they  have  exa« 
mined  them  will  they  be  prepared  to  give 
their  judgment  upon  them.  Sir,  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  b^inning  of  the  de- 
bate which  may  have  been  considered  to 
criticise  tho  policy  of  the  Goveniment,  I 
am  quite  ready  to  rest  the  answer  to  those 
observations  on  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tiim worth  (Sir 
Roliert  Peel)  who  spoke  with  great  elo- 
quence and  ability  on  our  foreign  relations. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down  has  made  some  philological  ob- 
servatioils  upon  phrases  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  rather  than  found  fault 
with  the  policy  which  it  embodies.  Of  that 
.policy  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  think  it 
has  been  carried  on  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve, if  possible,  the  blessings  of  peace  to 
England  and  to  the  world,  and  that  it  has 
been  directed,  in  any  event,  either  in  a 
peaceful  or  in  a  warlike  termination  of  our 
negotiations,  to  preserving  the  honour  and 
interests  of  this  country.  Sir,  that  honour 
and  those  interests  would  not  have  been 
preserved  if,  when  we  saw  the  aggressions 
of  Russia  on  her  unoflending  neighbour, 
we  refrained  from  lifting  up  our  voice  in 
her  support,  and  demonstrating  that,  if 
necessary,  we  were  ready  to  take  other 
means  to  prevent  the  success  of  what  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  an  unprincipled  and  an 
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nnjiut  tnvasion.  The  right  hoo,  Qentle- 
man  b*s  alluded  to  the  terms  of  the  Vienna 
note*  That  note*  as  1  atated  in  the  former 
Seseioiit  waa  framed  not  by  the  English 
Qoveniment»  but  bj  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Freneh.  Some  addi- 
tiona  and  alterations  were  made  to  it  by 
the  AuBtrian  Government,  and  we  accepted 
the  note  as  a  means  which  we  hoped  would 
proTe  for  the  benefit  of  Turkey,  and  concil- 
iate her  claims  with  those  pretensions  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  put  forth.  It  is 
quite  true,  I  readily  admit,  that  when  that 
note  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  when 
the  Turkish  Government  showed  that,  not 
in  the  plain  senses  not  in  the  sense  affixed 
to  it  by  the  representatives  of  the  Four 
Powers*  but  in  the  sense  that  might  be 
affixed  to  it  by  her  hostile  and  jealous 
neighbour,  the  note  might  infringe  upon 
her  independence,  we  had  then  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  the  modifications 
proposed  by  the  Turkish  Government  to 
tlie  consideration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  answer  that  was  made,  above  all  the 
ei {Sanations  that  were  given  by  Count 
Kesselrode  as  to  the  seuse  in  which  the 
Vienna  note  was  understood  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  proved  not  only 
that  the  Government  of  Russia  was  not 
prepared  to  recede  from  any  of  its  preten- 
sions, but  that  to  its  unprincipled  and  un- 
jual  aggression,  it  added  something  which 
1  cannot  designate  otherwise  than  fraudu- 
lent in  the  manner  in  which  it  pursued  its 
policy.  Sir,  I  should  be  misleading  the 
House,  if  I  were  to  express  any  confident 
expeetatMm  that  the  offer  now  made  will 
be  acceded  to  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
But  this  I  may  say,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
mark of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he 
hoped  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  in 
the  terms  proposed — that  the  terms  now 
proposed  are  terms  agreed  to  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Four  Powers  and  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  himself  framed 
and  signed  the  note  in  which  the  proposi- 
tions were  conveyed;  so  that,  in  advising 
the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  to  ac- 
cept that  note,  we  cannot  suppose  that  we 
are  in  any  way  trenching  upon  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  independence  of  Turkey. 
1  think  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  terms  of 
the  Speech  that  whilst  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  most  anxious,  if  possible^  to  effect 
a  pacific  settlement  of  the  question,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  let  the  Government  of 
Russia  so  far  take  advantage  of  the  time 


that  may  elapse  as  that,  while  she  is  ma« 
king  warlike  preparations,  when  the  end  of 
the  negotiations  should  arrive  we  should 
be  found  totally  unprepared.  I  know  no 
injury — I  see,  on  the  contrary,  very  great 
advantage — in  protracted  negotiations,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  hope  that  peace  may  be 
the  result,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  conse* 
qucnce  to  follow  that  an  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  Russia  during  that  time,  which 
an  earlier  termination  of  the  negotiations 
would  prevent.  When  the  papers  are  kid 
upon  the  table,  I  shall  have  no  objection^ 
on  any  Motion  that  may  be  made,  or  dis- 
cussion that  may  arise,  to  go  fully  into 
those  questions.  One  thing  I  may  say— < 
that,  considering  the  position  of  Russia  in 
regard  to  Turkey,  and  the  frontier  which 
divides  them,  and  that  England  and  France 
have  taken  the  most  active  part  in  oppos- 
ing the  designs  of  Russia,  we  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  in 
every  point  of  view,  if  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia would  combine  with  us  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  war  from  ensuing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aggression  that  has  been 
made  by  Russia.  Our  endeavours  in  that 
respect  have  not  been  fruitless.  There 
has  been  a  Protocol  signed  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  four  Powers,  in  which  they  all  de- 
clare that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  them  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  no  diminution  of  the 
integrity  of  Uie  Turkish  Empire  will  ensue 
from  the  war  that  now  exists  between 
Russia  and  her.  That  declaration,  no 
doubt,  is  not  complete — that  declaration 
does  not  fully  meet  the  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain;  but  still  it  is 
a  great  advantage  that,  so  far  as  we  can^ 
we  shall  act  together;  and  when  the  Go- 
vernment of  Austria  shall  perceive  that 
war  is  at  length  near — that  the  negotia- 
tions in  which  she  has  willingly  taken  part 
will  not  be  successful  in  inducing  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  desist  from  his  efforts, 
and  that  nothing  but  bolder  measures  and 
a  stronger  tone  would  induce  him  to  do  90 
— I  say  1  have  great  hopes  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Austria,  seeing  her  own  inte- 
rest— ^an  interest  much  greater  than  that 
of  England  and  France  on  this  question- 
seeing,  likewise,  that  the  interest  of  Europe 
is  involved  in  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion—^will,  with  the  Government  of  Prussia, 
act  generally  with  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  immediate  result.  1  say,  consider- 
ing all  these  things,  that  our  time  has  not 
been  lost  in  our  efforts  for  conciliation, 
and  in  doing  everything  that  we  could 
consistently  with  our  honour  and  interest 
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for  that  purpose,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  Government  of  Austria  to 
take  what  we  think  a  more  enlightened 
and  more  successful  course. 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  the  dehate  there 
have  heen  remarks  made  upon  various  snb- 
jects  bj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  opposite;  upon  some  domestic 
subjects  by  others^-which  had  been  omit- 
ted in  the  Speech.  I  quite  agree  in  the 
importance  of  the  treaty  with  Paraguay  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers, 
and  I  have  had  the  honour  to  present  this 
evening,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty, 
papers  connected  with  that  treaty.  But 
really,  considering  the  importance  of  some 
of  the  principal  topics  to  be  touched  upon, 
there  were  so  many  topics  contained  in  the 
Speech  that  unless  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  recommend  us  to  depart  from 
all  former  precedents,  and  to  frame  the 
Royal  Speech  of  the  length  of  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  include  all  the 
various  topics  to  be  referred  to.  A  most 
important  subject  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tam worth— ^the  subject  of  education ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  has  also 
spoken  on  that  subject.  Sir,  there  is  no 
one,  I  believe,  who  is  more  anxious  to  see 
a  good  system  of  education  extended  and 
established  in  this  country  than  I  am  my- 
self. But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
means  by  which  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished. With  regard  to  one  part  of  this 
great  subject,  taken  as  a  whole — namely, 
the  question  of  the  English  Universities — 
we  have  taken  that  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  during  the  course  of 
the  month  of  February— ^in  the  middle  or 
towards  the  end  of  it — we  shall  introduce 
a  measure  for  the  improvement  and  reform 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  respect 
to  another  department  of  this  subject — 
namely,  education  in  Scotland — my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  has  pre- 
pared a  Bill  on  the  subject,  and  when  it  is 
finally  approved  of  by  the  Government  he 
will  introduce  it.  Now,  with  respect  to 
various  measures  relating  to  education,  I 
would  rather  that  we  should  wait  at  all 
events  to  see  the  progress  of  the  nume- 
rous measures  we  have  to  introduce,  be- 
fore we  say  anything  respecting  them. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  of 
the  question  of  reform  in  Parliament,  and 
he  seemed  partly  to  agree  and  partly  to 
disagree  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for   Liverpool    (Mr.    Liddell).      The   hon. 
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Member  for  Liverpool  told  us  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  the  year  1793,  declared  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  supporter  of  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  in  consequence  of  the  war 
to  which  the  country  was  engaged.  Now, 
however  great  may  be  the  authority  re- 
ferred to,  for  my  part,  1  had  much  rather 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  at  that  time  refrained 
from  entering  into  the  war,  and  proceeded 
with  the  Parliamentary  reform.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  precedent  is  applicable  to  the 
present  time.  If  it  were  so,  indeed,  it 
would  be  no  slight  postponement  of  the 
question  of  reform,  because  that  reform 
which  Mr.  Pitt  postponed  in  1793  was  not 
adopted  by  Parliament  until  forty  years 
afterwards,  and  1  certainly  cannot  consent 
to  a  postponement  for  that  length  of  time. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the 
excuse  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  What  Mr. 
Pitt  was  engaged  in  resisting,  or  counter- 
acting, was  the  spirit  of  republicanism  and 
democracy,  and  he  thought  it  unwise  to 
allow  that  spirit  to  display  itself  by  sup- 
poi*ting  any  measure  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form. That  was  in  fact  the  tendency, 
spirit,  and  object  of  his  war.  At  present 
we  are  in  a  totally  different  position. 
Whatever  complaint  we  may  have  to  make 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  not  that 
which  Mr.  Pitt  made,  namely,  that  he  is 
engaged  in  supporting  the  pestilent  doc- 
trines of  democracy  abroad.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  issued 
any  decree  of  fraternisation  by  which  he 
hopes  to  spread  republicanism.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  likeness  between  the  cases. 
But  I  own,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  agree  in 
the  cogency  of  the  argument,  even  with- 
out the  precedent  which  my  hon.  Friend 
(if  he  will  allow  roe  so  to  call  him)  the 
Member  for  Liverpool  has  used.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  this  is  at  all  an  unfit 
or  improper  time  for  introducing  the  ques« 
tion  of  Parliamentary  reform.  I  know  to 
those  who  do  not  like  the  measure  a  fit 
time  is  always  wanting.  Mr.  Wyndharo, 
who  was  a  great  master  of  illustration  and 
allusion,  when  a  measure  of  reform  was 
introduced  in  a  time  of  public  quiet  and 
peace,  said,  "  You  are  like  the  man  in  the 
Spectator,  who  had  every  symptom  of  the 
gout  except  the  pain;  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  a  disease  that  causes  you  no  in- 
convenience." Times  changed,  and  there 
was  a  vast  deal  of  commotion,  and  agita- 
tion, and  excitement,  and  still  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  opposed  reform,  saying,  "  Surely  you 
will  not  repair  your  house  in  a  hurricane." 
On  both  occasions  he  was  ready  with  an 
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illastration,  and  so  it  is  with  many  of  those 
who  Dovr  say  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form. I  cannot  but  refer  to  a  pledge 
which  I  gave  on  this  subject  in  the  year 
1848,  a  time  when  a  great  democratic  re- 
Tolntion  was  flying  through  Europe.  I 
thought  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose then  proposed  a  measure  of  reform 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  that  kind  at  that  period.  I  said, 
*'  Although  I  cannot  concur  with  your  pro- 
posal at  this  time,  or  with  the  exact  grounds 
of  your  proposal  at  any  time,  yet  my  opin- 
ion is  that  when  this  fit  has  passed  away, 
and  when  Europe  shall  be  tranquil  so  far  as 
regards  those  democratic  movements,  that 
will  be  the  time  to  consider  further  im- 
provements in  our  representative  system.'* 
I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  danger  in 
discussing  the  question  of  reform  during 
the  excitement  of  a  foreign  war;  but  the 
time  that  really  is  dangerous  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion is  the  time  of  great  popular  excite- 
ment and  dissension  at  home.  It  is  said 
there  is  no  feeling  abroad  on  the  subject — 
that  there  is  a  complete  apathy  about  re- 
form. If  that  be  the  case,  is  it  not  the 
fitter  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  re- 
form, lest  in  the  course  of  the  war  there 
should  be  times  and  periods  of  distress, 
when  the  people  should  become  excited, 
and  large  meetings  should  be  assembled  in 
every  town,  partly  crying  out  for  more 
wages  and  cheaper  food,  and  partly  crying 
out  for  an  increase  of  political  power — is 
it  not  wise  to  forestall  any  demand  of  that 
sort  ?  Supposing  we  have  the  calamity  of 
war,  and  have  with  it  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  public  burdens,  is  it  not  a 
fitting  time  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the 
people  when  you  are  imposing  upon  them 
fresh  taxes,  so  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  imposing  taxes  upon  the  people,  may, 
as  far  as  possible,  impose  them  upon  those 
who  have  elected  them?  When  the  Bill 
shall  be  introduced,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  will  ha^e  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  criticisms  upon  its  character. 
I  own  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  somewhat 
surprised  me.  After  saying  that  it  was 
unwise — that  it  was  little  short  of  madness 
— to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  he  ended  by  suggesting  that 
perhaps  he  should  have  a  Reform  Bill  of 
his  own.  If  that  is  introduced,  I  shall 
listen  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
poaal,  and  see  if  we  can  borrow  anything 
from  the  study  which  he  has  no  doubt  given 
to  the  subject.     I   remember  about   two 


years  ago^  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer,  he  spoke  then  of  the  expediency  and 
propriety  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the 
working  man.  That  was  his  doctrine  at 
that  time,  and  we  shall  see  when  this  Bill 
is  introduced  whether  he  has  departed  from 
or  maintained  that  doctrine. 

Now,  Sir,  after  having  stated  generally 
the  views  which  I  entertain  with  regard  to 
the  several  topics  of  the  Address,  I  have 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  importance,  but  one  in 
speaking  on  which  I  hope  I  may  not  over- 
pass the  bounds  of  due  discretion.  I  re- 
joice that  I  have  not  been  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing that  no  Member  of  this  House  would 
in  any  way  adopt  or  countenance  the  ca- 
lumnies that  have  been  spread  abroad  with 
respect  to  a  Royal  Personage — the  Prince 
Consort.  And,  Sir,  if  those  calumnies  were< 
like  ordinary  calumnies,  and  bad  only  ordi- 
nary effects,  I  might  be  disposed  to  leave 
them  without  notice  to  pass  away  in  the 
course  of  time;  but  they  affect  so  much  the 
highest  interest  of  the  State,  and  there 
has  been  so  much  of  honest  delusion,  as 
well  as  of  foul  calumny,  that  I  do  feel  it 
necessary  to  make  some  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  that  illustrious 
Prince.  1  may  first  say,  as  to  the  charge 
generally  of  unconstitutional  interference 
on  the  part  of  His  Royal  Highness,  it  is 
generally  admitted — admitted  throughout 
the  country,  and  by  all  parties — that  there 
never  was  a  Sovereign  who  has  acted  more 
strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  in 
the  exercise  of  Her  high  prerogative  than 
Her  Majesty.  Her  Majesty  has  accept- 
ed the  Ministers  whom  She  found  ap- 
proved of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
She  has  given  them  Her  whole  and  en- 
tire confidence.  On  Her  accession  She 
found  Lord  Melbourne  Prime  Minister,  and 
he  had  Her  entire  confidence.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  Her  Majesty.  It  was  my  destiny 
to  succeed  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  during 
more  than  five  years,  in  which  I  held  that 
honourable  position,  I  can  say  most  truly 
that  I  received  from  Her  Majesty  every 
support  and  every  mark  of  confidence  that 
a  Minister  could  expect.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press towards  Her  Majesty  my  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  with  which  I  was  treated,  and 
for  the  attention  with  which  all  my  repre- 
sentations were  listened  to  by  Her  Majesty. 
Well,  then,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
be  said — is  it  not  a  strange  and  incredible 
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i^ssertion  diai  Her  Majeatj,  during  a  great 
part  of  that  time,  should  have  Her  Consort 
by  Her  Bide,  and  that  while  the  whole  of  the 
conduct  of  Her  Government  has  been  most 
oonstitttiional,  it  should  be  possible  that  the 
Prince  Consort  during  that   time   should 
have  been   acting  in   an  unconstitutional 
manner.     There  is  something  absurd  and 
eontradictory  on  the  face  of  such  an  asser- 
tion; but  I  do  feel  it  is  necessary,  owing  to 
the  honest  delusion  which  I  have  said  has 
prevailed,  to  enter  somewhat  into  what  is 
the  position  (not  much  defined  in  any  of  tho 
law  books  or  by  precedents)  of  a  Prince 
Consort  in  this  country.     When  Her  Ma- 
jesty came  to  the  Throne,  being  then  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  course  inex- 
perienced, Lord  Melbourne  considered  what 
it  became  him  to  do  when  Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  say  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    It 
seemed  to  Lord  Melbourne  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  advise  Her  Majesty  on  all  subjects 
with  regard  to  matters  of  domestic  interest 
— with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
palace,  as  well  as   with  respect  to  the 
higher  and  ordinary  duties  of  a  Prime  Mi- 
nister. But,  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  had 
come  to  a  right  opinion,  he  resorted   for 
advice  to  the  highest  authority  he  could  ob- 
tain; he  went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  entirely  agreed 
with  him,  and  said  that  if  he  held  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister,  he  would  take  exactly 
the  course  that  Lord  Melbourne  had  pointed 
out.     Three  years  after  Her  Majesty's  ac- 
cession Her  Majesty  espoused  Prince  Al- 
bert, the  present  Prince  Consort.     The  po- 
sition in  which  Prince  Albert  should  stand 
was  likewise  a  matter  of  consideration.  He 
was,  as  the  House  knows,  naturalised  by 
Parliament,   and   naturalised    in   such    a 
manner  that  he  could   be   a  member  of 
the   Privy   Council.     Some   doubts  have 
been  started   on   this  subject ;  but  any- 
body who  looks  into  the  subject  will  see 
that  he  was  not  only  enabled  but  fully 
authorised   to  sit  in   the    Privy   Council. 
Lord  Melbourne  asked  me  what  was  my 
opinion  as  to  the  course  that  should  be 
pursued  with  respect  to   the  despatches 
that  should  arrive,  and  all  the  secret  com- 
munications of  the  M  inisters.     I  said  that 
I  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  Her  Majesty 
should  communicate  them  as  She  thought 
fit  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  that  I  did 
not  thiuk,  in  his  relation  to  Her  Majesty, 
it  would  be  fair  to  have  any  concealment 
on  the  subject.     I  am  not  sure  from  re- 
collection, and  do  not  very  distinctly  recol- 
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lect,  whether  Lord  Mdboume  at  tkat  time 
mentioned  the  subject;  but  I  am  sure  ihsJ^ 
Lord  Melbourne  and  I  thought  it  our  duty 
to  advise  the  Queen  that  that  should  be 
the    conduct  with  regard  to  publie  de- 
spatches and  communications.      I   think 
that  any  other  advice  would  be  fooliah  and 
unbecoming.    It  could  not  but  happen  that 
the  Prince,  after  his  marriage,  should  disb 
cuss  public  events  with  Her  Majeaty;  aod 
to  fancy  that  he  should  only  gather  hia 
information  from  the  newspapers  or  publie^ 
statements,  while  Her  Majesty  had  all  the 
despatches  and  official  information  before 
Her,  would  not  only  be  an  absurdity,  bat 
it  would  be  impracticable.  Well  then.  Sir, 
such  being  the  position  of  the  Prince,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  there  is  no  truth  what* 
ever  in  the  colour  which  has  been  attempted 
to  be  placed  upon  His  Royal  Highnesa*a 
relation  to  Her  Majesty  in  this  respect,  er 
in  the  statement  that  l4ord  Melbourne  con- 
stitutionally debarred  the  Prince  from  a 
knowledge  of   state  affairs,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  the  first  person  who  in* 
troduced  him  to  a  knowledge  of  those  af- 
fairs.    Why,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  true,  that 
in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  time,  it  first  happened 
that  His  Royal  Highness  was  present  da- 
ring the  interviews  with  Ministers;  but  the 
House  will  at  once  8ee»  that  if  His  Royal 
Highness,  according  to  the  advice  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  was  informed  of  all  that  waa 
going  on,  and  knew  as  well  as  Her  Majeaty 
all  that  was  taking  place,  his  mere  intro- 
duction into  the  closet  when  the  Ministers 
had  their  oommunicationa  with  Her  Ma-> 
jesty  was  merely  a  convenience,  and  estab- 
lished nothing  beyond  the  principle  that 
had  been  adopted.     If  the  Prince  had  not 
been  present  when  the  Ministers  were  with 
Her  Majesty,  Her  Majesty   would  have 
communicated  to  him  what  had  occurred. 
That  would  be  a  circuitous  report  of  what 
the  Ministers  had  said,  and  would  be  a  lesa 
convenient  mode  of  proceeding  than  if  Hia  ^ 
Royal  Highness  had  been  present;  for  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  His  Royal 
Highness,  having,  I  need  hardly  say,  the 
intellect,  the  information,  and  the  general 
knowledge  which  belong  to  him,  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty would  not  have  spoken  to  him  on 
every  matter  of  great    importance   that 
would  arise.     I  am  now  speaking  gene* 
rally  of  their  relations,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutiotial  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  Sovereign  and  Her 
Ministers,  because,  as  I  have  stated  at  the 
commencement,  there  has  never  been  taij 
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tsomplftint  ihhi  tbose  relations  have  not 
been  properly  recognised.  Well  then,  it 
was  not  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  I  who  advised --and  we  thought 
we  were  acting  entirely  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  in  giving  that  advice — 
ihat  His  Royal  Highness  should  be  fully 
informed  with  respect  to  all  that  had  pass- 
ed. Bat  did  Lord  Melbourne,  when  be 
went  out  of  office,  consider  that  there  was 
no  advantage  in  Her  Majesty  having  that 
counsel.  Be  it  remembered  that  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  on  Her  accession, 
daring  the  youth  of  the  Queen,  to  give 
Her  advice  upon  every  subject.  At  the 
time  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  the 
reins  of  Government,  Her  Majesty  had 
•been  already  married.  It  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  1841;  and  on  the 
30th  of  August  in  that  year  Lord  Mel- 
bourne wrote  in  those  terms  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty— 

'*  Lord  Melbaams  eannot  satisfy  himself  with- 
out again  stating  to  Tour  Majesty  in  writing, 
what  he  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  Tour  Ma- 
jesty respecting  his  Royal  Bighness  the  Prince. 
Lord  Melbourne  has  formed  the  highest  opinion 
of  His  Royal  Ilighness's  judgment,  temper,  and 
disoretion ;  and  he  oannot  hut  feel  a  great  oonso- 
lation  and  security  in  the  reflection,  that  he  leaves 
Tour  Majesty  in  a  situation  in  which  Tour  Mi^iesty 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  such  advice  and 
assistance.  Lord  Melbourne  feels  certain  that 
Yonr  Majesty  cannot  do  better  than  to  have  re- 
ooarse  to  it  when  it  is  needed,  and  to  rely  upon  it 
with  confidence." 

That  was  the  opinion  which  L'^.rd  Mel- 
bourne had  formed  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  ability  and  character;  and  I  may 
say  that  no  one  who  had  any  intercourse 
with  His  Royal  Highness  could  form  any 
other  opinion,  but  must  appreciate  the 
judgment  and  the  ability  of  that  distin- 
guished personage.  I  should  be  sorry, 
without  necessity,  to  refer  to' the  affairs  of 
a  Prince  so  near  the  Throne;  but,  recol- 
lect, I  am  now  speaking  in  defence  of 
one  who  has  been  injured  by  anonymous 
slander,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity 
on  which  he  has  authorised  any  communi- 
cation to  be  made  in  reply  to  those  slan- 
ders. His  Royal  Highness,  therefore, 
continued  in  this  position,  giving  advice  to 
Her  Majesty  when  it  was  expedient  to  do 
so,  and  stating  to  her  his  opinion  when  he 
thought  assistance  was  necessary;  but  the 
most  constitutional  deference  was  paid  to 
the  advice  of  the  Ministers;  and  be  it  ob- 
served, that  though  it  may  have  been  the 
case  during  the  reign  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  that  Ministers  may  have  been 
obliged  to  resign  because  they  could  not 


agree  to  something  which  the  Sovereign 
proposed,  or  because  they  were  obliged  to 
propose  advice  that  was  not  acoeptable  to 
the  Sovereign,  yet  in  tbe  present  reign  the 
Administrations  of  the  Queen  have  always 
ceased  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  this 
House.  Well,  Sir,  during  my  Adminis- 
tration there  occurred  a  case  in  which  His 
Royal  Highness  had  to  consider  his  posi- 
tion, and  to  determine  what  he  should  do 
with  respect  to  a  proposal  that  was  made. 
I  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  a  time  when  the  office  of 
Adjutant  General  was  vacant.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  went  to  Windsor,  and  he 
there  informed  Prince  Albert  that  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Army  if  after  his  death 
His  Royal  Highness  were  placed  by  Her 
Majesty  in  the  position  of  Commander-in- 
Chief.  His  Grace  said  that  he  had  thought 
much  upon  it — that  all  his  feelings  and 
wishes  were  for  the  good  administration  of 
tbe  Army — that  the  Army  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  the  Crown — and  that  he  did  not 
think  its  interest  would  in  any  way  be  so 
well,  cared  for,  as  by  Prince  Albert  con- 
senting to  be  his  successor.  He  said  he 
wished  to  have  a  decision  upon  the  subject, 
because  he  would  make  such  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  office  of  Acyutant  Ge- 
neral and  other  offices  at  tbe  Horse  Guards 
as  would  give  His  Royal  Highness  all  the 
assistance  that  he  would  require.  Prince 
Albert  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  a  very 
great  compliment  to  be  told  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  was  a  fit  person  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command  of  the  Array; 
but  after  some  reflection  he  informed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  considered 
that  his  place  was  to  be  alwaye  near  the 
Queen — that  he  thought  he  ought  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  Queen — with  Her 
position  and  with  Her  interests — and  that 
he  would  depart  from  that  position  if  he 
had  any  separate  office  of  his  own,  more 
especially  an  office  of  the  importance  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  thereby  beoame 
responsible  for  other  duties,  and  for  tbe 
exercise  of  other  powers  beyond  those 
which  Her  Majesty  had  to  exercise  or  per* 
form.  Immediately  after  having  given 
that  answer,  I  had  the  honour  of  an  inter- 
view with  His  Royal  Highness,  when  ho 
read  the  letter  he  had  written  to  the  Duke; 
and  it  appeared  to  me,  and  I  immediately 
expressed  my  opinion,  that  His  Royal 
Highness  bad  judged  most  rightly,  and 
that  he  had  correctly  viewed  his  own  posi- 
tion.    I  think  tbere  were  other  reasona 
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why  His  Royal  Highness  should  not  take 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief;  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  state  those  reasons — 
those  which  His  Royal  Highness  himself 
stated  were  quite  sufficient,  and  they 
showed  that,  while  he  considered  that  he 
ought  not  to  he  Commander-in-Chief,  he 
likewise  considered  that,  whenever  he  could 
he  of  any  aid  or  assistance  to  the  Queen — 
whatever  difficulty  She  might  feel — what- 
ever decision  She  might  have  to  come  to — 
he  was  bound  to  give  the  whole  of  his  in- 
telligence, and  zeal,  and  wisdom  to  the 
consideration  of  that  question.  With  re- 
gard to  the  charges  made  against  his  Royal 
Highness,  many  of  them  are  too  frivolous 
to  notice;  many  of  them  are  mere  straws 
which  appeared  one  day,  and  disappeared 
the  next : — but  having  explained  now  the 
general  constitutional  position  of  the  Prince 
— a  position  of  the  greatest  importance — 
I  shall  mention  with  regard  to  two  different 
branches  of  the  public  service  the  sort  of 
charges  that  have  been  made.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Army  in  particular,  it  has  been 
said  that  His  Royal  Highness  is  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  interfering;  now,  I 
would  say  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
Prince,  he  said  at  the  same  time  that  as  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  Queen  would  per- 
sonally attend  to  the  details  of  the  military 
service,  he  hoped  His  Royal  Highness 
would  always  give  bis  attention  to  anything 
that  affected  the  state  and  efficiency  of  the 
Army.  That  His  Royal  Highness  has  done 
with  regard  to  any  general  question  which 
he  thought  affected  that  state  and  effi- 
ciency; but  with  regard  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Horse  Guards,  he  has 
never  in  any  way  interfered;  with  respect 
to  patronage,  he  has  never  at  all  inter- 
fered, and  I  think  the  House  will  agree 
that,  having  had  this  request  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  not  likely  that  Her  Majesty  would 
attend  to  those  points  which  the  Kings, 
Her  predecessors,  had  attended  to,  it  is 
but  right  that  His  Royal  Highness,  with 
respect  to  general  questions  that  might 
affect  the  Army,  should  pay  attention  to 
those  questions.  Sir,  it  so  happens  that  a 
short  time  ago  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  was  so  perverted  that  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  what  were  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  The  Adjutant  General 
and  Quarter  Master  General  are  appointed 
by  the  Sovereign,  and  not  by  the  Com- 
r-in-Chief;  but  the  Sovereign,  as  it 
'ke  supposed,  usually  takes  the  advice 
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of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  making 
those  appointments.  A  difference  of  opin- 
ion occurred  between  Lord  Hardinge  and 
Sir  George  Brown  with  respect  to  the 
weight  that  the  soldier  should  carry,  and 
with  regard  to  other  points  of  military  de- 
tail and  arrangement.  Sir  George  Brown, 
whose  correspondence  has  been  shown  to 
me  by  Lord  Hardinge,  wrote  a  letter  in 
exceedingly  suitable  terms,  saying  that  as 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  between 
Lord  Hardinge  and  himself,  and  as  his  own 
opinion,  formed  upon  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  un- 
shaken, he  thought  it  was  better  that  he 
should  resign  the  office  of  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral; and  he,  therefore,  begged  Lord  Har- 
dinge to  place  his  resignation  before  the 
Queen.  Now,  it  has  been  represented  that 
this  resignation  was  somehow  produced  by 
the  interference  of  Prince  Albert.  That 
story  is  totally  false.  It  arose  entirely 
from  the  difference  of  opinion  I  have  stated. 
Lord  Hardinge  immediately  laid  Sir  George 
Brown's  resignation  before  Her  Majesty, 
and  recommended  that  Sir  George  Ca^- 
cart  should  be  appointed  the  successor  to 
Sir  George  Brown,  as  he  considered  him  a 
very  distinguished  officer,  and  of  an  age 
that  would  enable  him  to  perform  actively 
the  duties  of  that  station.  Her  Majesty 
acquiesced  in  the  advice  that  Lord  Har- 
dinge gave,  but  she  said  she  hoped  that 
General  Wetherall,  who  was  next  in  that 
office  of  Adjutant  General  to  Sir  George 
Brown,  would  meet  with  every  considera- 
tion from  Lord  Hardinge.  Now,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  General  Wetherall  was 
the  son  of  one  who  was  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  House  will  not  think  it  wrong 
that  Her  Majesty — recollecting  the  services 
of  General  Wetherall 's  father  to  Her  father 
— should  wish  that  every  consideration  and 
kindness  should  be  shown  to  that  distin- 
guished officer.  Lord  Hardinge  said  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  pay  every  consider- 
ation to  the  merits  of  General  Wetherall. 
that  he  thought  very  highly  of  them  him- 
self, that  he  performed  his  duties  in  Canada 
very  well,  but  that  he  (Lord  Hardinge)  did 
not  think  he  would  be  so  efficient  an  Ad- 
jutant General  as  Sir  George  Cathcart; 
that  he  was,  however,  quite  ready  to  pro- 
pose some  method  by  which  it  should  be 
shown  that  no  disapprobation  was  enter- 
tained towards  General  Wetherall.  Upon 
this  an  equerry  of  Her  Majesty,  who  was 
likewise  in  attendance  upon  His  Royal 
Highness,  came  to  London  to  express  to 
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General  Wetherall  the  Queen's  sense  of 
his  senrices,  and  that  it  was  not  from  any 
slight  to  him  that  she  had  taken  the  advice 
of  Lord  Hardinge.  General  Wetherall,  as 
might  he  expected,  expressed  his  grateful 
sense  of  this  mark  of  Her  Majesty's  con- 
descension and  kindness,  and  made  no 
complaint  of  the  appointment  which  was 
made  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General. 
Presently,  however,  it  was  said  that  Gene- 
ral Brown  had  heen  spoken  to  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  and  had  said — but  perhaps  I 
had  better  read  the  letter  in  which  this  as- 
sertion is  contained : — 

"  Great  Stanhope-street,  Jan.  20. 
"  Lord  Hardinge  presents  his  compliments  to 
Sir  George  Brown,  and  requests  his  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  of  the  18th 
of  January,  which  describes  *  Sir  George  Brown 
as  haying  on  one  occasion  replied  with  great  em- 
phasis to  Lord  Hardinge  that  he  was  aware  that 
he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  but  that 
he  could  not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
in  any  matter  connected  with  his  ofQce  at  the 
Horse  Guards.'  Lord  Hardinge  desires  to  be  in- 
formed whether,  in  the  transaction  of  the  official 
bosiness  of  the  Adjutant  General's  department, 
any  such  oonyersation  as  that  described  oyer  took 
place  between  them  ?" 

To  that  note  Sir  George  Brown  replied 
as  follows : — 

"61,  Eaton-square,  Jan.  20. 
"  Sir  George  Brown  presents  his  compliments 
to  Lord  Hardinge,  and  in  reply  to  his  note  this 
moment  receiyed,  begs  to  assuc^  his  Lordship 
that  he  has  no  recollection  whai^^er  of  eyer 
baying  recoved  orders  from  him«4ls  emanating 
from  Prince  Albert,  and  that  consequently  he 
neyer  could  haye  expressed  himseAr  in  the  terms 
he  is  represented  to  haye  done  in  the  article  ex- 
tracted from  the  Morning  Advertiter,  transmitted 
with  his  Lordship's  note." 

With  regard  to  the  other  statements  re- 
specting  the  Horse  Guards,  the  same  con- 
tradiction could  be  given  if  it  were  worth 
while.  I  believe  I  have  described  accurately 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  of  the  relations 
which  do  exist  between  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  When  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  wan  Commander-in-Chief, 
these  communications  were  frequent.  They 
have  been  less  frequent  of  late,  but  they  all 
relate  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Army. 
There  is  another  subject,  with  respect  to 
which  a  specific  assertion  was  likewise 
hazarded.  It  was  said  that  upon  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  and  more  especially  upon 
that  Eastern  question  which  at  present 
absorbs  to  so  great  a  degree  the  attention 
of  the  country,  Prince  Albert  had  taken 
a  course  to  thwart  the  advice  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's responsible  Ministers,  and  that  in 
the  attempt  so  to  thwart  their  advice  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  our  Foreign 


Ministers  on  these  subjects.  Now,  on  that 
point  I  will  read  the  following  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland : — 

"To  THB  Editor  of  thx  Mobiono  Advbrtibbb. 

"  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  this  day  to 
a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Advertiser  of  the 
14th  inst.,  which  states: — 'That  if  these  noble- 
men (Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  Lord  West- 
moreland) were  called  on  to  state  what  has  passed 
in  writing  between  an  illustrious  personage  and 
themselves,  relating  to  the  Eastern  question,  and 
to  produce  the  correspondence,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  disclosures  would  be  made  which  would  startle 
the  people  of  England  from  their  propriety.' 

"  I  lose  no  time  in  informing  you  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  mr  the  supposition 
therein  contained.  I  have  not  had  any  communi- 
cation, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  '  illustrious 
personage'  alluded  to  since  I  first  came  to  Vienna. 
I  never  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince  contain- 
ing one  word  upon  politics,  public  men,  or  public 
af&irs.  The  only  letters  with  which  his  Royal 
Highness  has  honoured  me  have  related  to  matters 
of  art  and  benevolence. 

"  I  feel  satisfied  that  you  will  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  giving  publicity  to  this  contradiction 
of  the  report  circulated  in  your  paper. — Tour 
obedient  servant,  '  *  Westuobxland. 

"  Vienna,  Jan.  22, 1854." 

Thus,  whenever  these  allegations  took  a 
specific  shape,  it  is  obvious  they  could  be  at 
once  contradicted,  and  that  in  a  manner 
the  most  decided.  His  Royal  Highness 
has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  Foreign  Ministers.  There  was 
one  instance,  and  I  believe  one  only,  in 
which  it  happened  that  a  Minister  at 
a  foreign  Court  wrote  to  him,  and  His 
Royal  Highness  immediately  sent  the 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  and  desirod  to  know  what 
answer  he  advised  him  to  return.  With 
respect  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  I 
believe  that  the  only  communications  that 
have  passed  have  been  on  matters  of  ordi- 
nary courtesy  and  civility,  and  that  it  is 
some  time  since  that  took  place.  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  near  relation  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, being  the  representative  of  Austria 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  af- 
flicted by  a  dangerous  illness.  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour,  our  Minister  at  that  Court, 
wrote  repeated  accounts  from  day  to  day 
of  the  health  of  that  relation.  I  have  thus 
gone  through  these  various  allegations  quite 
as  far  as  it  is  proper  and  becoming  that  1 
should  do  so.  I  need  hardly  appeal  to  this 
House  to  consider,  but  I  hope  that  the 
country  will  consider,  what  must  be  the  po- 
sition of  the  Prince  as  relates  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. We  have  had  two  female  sovereigns 
before,  both  of  whose  reigns  were  great 
and  glorious  in  English  history.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  no  doubt,  feeling  that  she  would 
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not  like  to  divide  her  power,  and  that  ber 
mind  and  ber  fortitude  and  her  ambition 
were  fully  equal  to  the  conduct  of  all  the 
affairs  of  this  realm,  never  married,  as  the 
House  knows.  Queen  Anne  was  married  to 
a  prinee  of  no  very  distinguished  intelli- 
gence ;  and  we  all  know  that  while  the 
policy  of  Marlborough  prevailed  great  vic- 
tories were  gained,  but  that  owing  to  a 
change  of  influence  at  the  palace,  to  one 
lady  supplanting  another,  these  victories 
gave  place  to  the  convention  of  Utrecht. 
Her  present  Majesty  is  in  a  different  posi- 
tion to  either  of  these  sovereigns.  Her 
Majesty  is  married  to  a  Prince  of  singular 
attainments,  and  their  domestic  life  is  as 
good  an  example  to  all  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects as  Her  constitutional  conduct  is  a  mo- 
del for  all  sovereigns.  Would  any  men  be- 
lieve roe  if  I  were  to  say  that,  while  thus 
united,  the  Queen  never  consulted  with  the 
Prince  Consort — whose  eminent  qualifica- 
tions I  have  described — with  respect  to 
affairs  that  nearly  interest  Her  Majesty, 
that  interest  Her  fortunes,  and  the  fortunes 
of  Her  crown,  the  welfare  of  Her  people, 
the  happiness  of  Her  interior  life,  and  Her 
relations  with  many  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  Her  ?  No  one  would  believe  me  if  I 
made  such  an  assertion.  I  say,  then,  that 
I  hope  in  future  there  will  be  no  delusion 
upon  this  subject.  There  is  no  harm  in 
telling  the  whole  troth  with  regard  to  this 
matter;  in  saying  that  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  are  inseparably  united,  and  that 
both  with  regard  to  public  counsels,  as  with 
regard  to  private  affairs,  they  have  no 
greater  comfort  than  in  communicating 
with  one  another.  And  when  the  people 
of  this  country,  always  just  in  the  end, 
have  reflected  upon  these  matters,  I  think 
that  the  result  of  these  calumnies,  base  as 
they  are,  and  of  these  delusions,  blind  as 
they  have  been,  will  be  to  attach  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  still  more  strongly  to 
the  Queen  of  those  realms,  and  to  give  a 
firmer  and  a  stronger  foundation  to  the 
Throne. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  am  sure  that 
the  House  and  the  country  are  indebted  to 
the  noble  Lord  for  the  manly,  honourable, 
and  able  manner  in  which  he  has  vindi- 
cated the  Prince  Consort  from  charges  as 
calumnious,  and  in  my  opinion,  as  extrava- 
gant, as  ever  were  urged  against  any  man. 
It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  add  much 
to  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  ;  for, 
with  regard  to  the  specific  charges  brought 
against  that  illustrious  personage,  they  have 
received  a  specific  answer,  and  to  my  mind 
Lord  John  Russell 


they  are  disposed  of  completely;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  constitutional  position  occu- 
pied by  His  Royal  Highness,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  publicly  what  I  have  often 
before  expressed  in  private  with  reference  to 
these  calumnies — that  I  conceive  thero  is^ 
according  to  the  constitution,  not  only  no 
reason  why  every  public  and  private  matter 
should  not  be  communicated  to  the  Prince 
Consort  by  the  Queen,  but  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  good  feeling  to  suppose  that 
such  communications  should  not  take  place. 
The  only  point  which  I  wish  to  add  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  is  this  ; — the 
noble  Lord  has  assured  the  House  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has.  according  to  the 
constitution,  invariably  reposed  the  ntmost 
confidence  in  the  Ministers  of  her  choices 
beginning  with  Lord  Melbourne,  going  oa 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  ending  with  him- 
self. I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  supply 
the  only  omission  in  the  noble  Lord's  state- 
ment. On  my  honour,  I  can  assert,  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues* 
that  the  same  confidence  was  as  frankly 
and  as  fully  extended  to  them  upon  this 
point.  I  will  say  no  more,  because  the 
noble  Lord  has  so  completely  disposed 
of  the  whole  of  the  case,  that  nothing 
is  required  for  me  to  add.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  flatter  the  Prince ;  but  I  will  not 
be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  that  charge 
from  stating  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  nor  Vt'll  I  detract  one  iota  from 
the  high  and  just  praise  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  jfren  to  the  Consort  of  the 
Queen,  whose  intelligence,  capacity,  and 
conduct  since  he  has  been  in  this  country, 
entitle  him  to  every  possible  respect  and 
esteem  from  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Having  disposed  of  that  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  perhaps  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  recall  its  attention  to  certain 
passages  with  which  it  commenced.  The 
part  of  his  speech  to  which  I  refer  related  to 
our  foreign  policy.  In  these  passages 
the  noble  Lord  has  supplied  a  great  omis- 
sion, which  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
marked upon  in  the  country,  with  respect 
to  certain  matters  connected  with  Russia 
and  Turkey.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble 
Lord  has  assured  the  House — and  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  country  to  hear  that 
assurance — that  the  last  efforts  at  nego- 
tiations which  have  been  going  on  between 
this  country  and  foreign  Powers  have  now 
brought  the  matter  to  a  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  which  the  four  great  Powers 
are  agreed,  and,  as  I  understood  the  noble 
Lord,  with  the  assent  of  Turkey.     I  con- 
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elude  he  refers  to  what  is  called  the  collcc- 
tWe  note,  which,  to  mj  mind,  whatever  may 
be  mj  opinion  of  former  parts  of  the  trans- 
action, has  pnt  the  matter  on  a  better 
basis,  hj  maintaining  and  Tindicating 
the  independent  sovereignty  and  integrity 
of  Turkey.  Another  aatlsfactory  part  of 
the  noble  Lord's  speech  appeared  to  me 
to  be  that  in  which  he  supplied  another 
omission  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
I  mean  the  passage  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  disposition  of  the  other  Powers.  I  un- 
derstand from  his  statement,  that  we  may 
now  expect,  if  not  as  certain,  at  least  as 
possible,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  are  concurring,  or  likely  to 
concur,  with  France  and  England  in  the 
views  they  take  on  this  question.  That  also 
was  an  important  communication  which  I 
was  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord.  The 
noble  Lord  made  a  third  observation  equally 
important,  though  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
on  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  it. 
He  told  us  that  he  thought  it  was  not  only 
not  detrimental,  but  that  it  was  advantage- 
ous to  this  country  and  to  Europe  to  pro- 
tract negotiations  as  long  as  possible,  if  by 
these  protracted  negotiations  peace  could 
be  secured,  and  the  interests  of  the  parties 
were  not  in  the  meantime  impaired.  I 
hope  the  noble  Lord  will  forgive  me  for 
reminding  him,  in  connexion  with  this 
part  of  his  speech,  that  it  was  while  former 
negotiations  were  going  on  that  the  Fruth 
was  crossed,  in  order  to  obtain  "a  material 
guarantee  for  peace  *' — a  new  term,  I  be- 
lieve, in  European  diplomacy.  And  we 
should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
it  was  while  these  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding that  the  Principalities  have  been 
occupied,  that  contributions  have  been 
levied,  and  that  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed there.  Now  I  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord  that  negotiations  should  be 
continued  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of 
peace  being  preserved,  consistently  with 
the  security  due  to  Turkey.  But  I  hope 
that  negotiations  will  not  be  continued  if  no 
better  protection  can  be  secured  to  Turkey 
than  she  has  met  with  hitherto  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities  and  the  dis- 
aster of  Sinope.  And  now.  Sir,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  making  a  passing  observation 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  which  fell 
from  the  noble  Lord  on  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  My  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  pointed  out  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  discussing  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  which  may  give  rise 
to  great  difference  of  opinion,  while  we 
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should  be  endeavouring  to  unite  6Very  per- 
son in  this  country — hand  and  heart-^to 
stand  by  an  ally  unjustly  attacked,  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  injustice 
being  perpetrated  against  her.  I  think 
the  observation  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
was  a  just  one  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  hope 
that  the  noble  Lord  will  take  the  advice 
given  him  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  in  a 
previous  observation — that  is  to  say,  that 
he  will  not  confound  electoral  purification 
with  Parliamentary  reform  or  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  in  the  Bill  about  to  be 
introduced,  care  will  be  taken  not  to  give 
to  any  class  in  this  country  an  unequally 
large  share  of  the  representation,  especi- 
ally if  that  class  already  possesses  an  un- 
due proportion  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  the 
noble  Lord  has  hazarded  a  great  deal  in  in- 
troducing this  Reform  Bill ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  wiser  and 
safer,  notwithstanding  the  pledges  which 
the^  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  already 
given,  if  they  had  not  proposed  so  exciting 
a  measure  as  that  of  reform  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  abroad.  Moreover,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  considerable  doubts,  and 
I  always  have  entertained  considerable 
doubts,  whether  further  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  is  either  de- 
sired, or  likely  to  be  beneficial.  Nay, 
more,  I  will  go  on  and  say  that  if  you  pro- 
pose a  Reform  Bill  at  all,  you  are  bound 
to  make  good  two  propositions  before  you 
can  expect  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
to  adopt  it.  The  one  is,  that  you  do  not 
make  any  unnecessary  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  unless  you  are 
convinced  that  there  are  grievances  and 
abuses  which  cannot  be  redressed  without 
such  a  change.  Having  established  that 
(if  you  can  establish  it),  the  second  propo- 
sition is,  that  when  you  make  the  change 
you  propose,  you  must  not  introduce  by  it 
greater  evils  than  those  that  you  profess 
and  intend  to  remedy.  But,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate 
the  discussion  of  this  important  question. 
I  am  sure  that  when  the  Bill  is  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  it  will  have  the  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  deserves ; 
but  I  frankly  own  that  I  neither  think 
the  time  convenient  for  the  proposition  of 
such  a  measure,  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
measure  itself  is  at  all  required,  for  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  constitution 
of  Parliament  will  be  really  improved  by 
further  tampering  with  the  distribution  of 
the  franchise,  or  by  varying  materially  the 
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Committee  appointedt  "  to  draw  up  an 
Address  to  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
upon  the  said  Resolution  :" — Lord  Castle- 
rosse,  Mr.  Hankey,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, The  Solicitor  General,  Sir  John 
Young,  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hayter,  and  Mr. 
Bouverie,  or  any  Five  of  them. 
Queen's  Speech  refen^ed. 
House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'Clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  Fehi^uary  1,  1854, 

Minutes.]  Nkw  Members  Sworn — For  Clitheroe, 
Le  Gendre  Nicholas  Starkie,  Esq.  ;  for  War- 
wick County  (Southern  Division),  Evelyn  Philip 
Shirley,  Esq. ;  for  Clonmel,  John  O'ConnoU, 
Esq. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE— LATE 
SITTINGS. 
Mb,  BROTHERTON  moved,  "That if 
any  new  husiness  he  hrought  on  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  Member 
rises  to  order,  and  objects  to  the  House 
proceeding  with  the  debate,  a  division 
shall,  without  further  discussion,  be  imme- 
diately taken  on  the  question,  '  That  the 
debate  be  now  adjourned,'  unless  the  Mover 
of  the  original  Motion  agrees  to  its  being 
postponed."  He  admitted  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  the  very  best  that  could  have 
been  made,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  the  best  he  had  any  chance  of  carrying. 
He  should  have  preferred  such  a  Resolution 
as  that  which  he  submitted,  unfortunately 
without  success,  last  Session — a  Resolution 
rendering  it  obligatory  on  the  House  not 
to  sit  later  than  twelve  o'clock  at  night ; 
but  as  thftt  Motion  had  not  found  favour 
with  the  House,  he  thought  that  the  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  propose  such  a 
Motion  as  he  had  now  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit. Ho  was  sure  that  it  would  have  a 
beneficial  operation.  Hon.  Members  must 
Agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  late  sitting,  so  far  from  being 
discontinued,  or  even  mitigated,  seemed  to 
be  getting  worse  and  worse.  He  had  re- 
ferred to  the  return  of  the  number  of  hours 


beyond  midnight  which  the  House  had  sat 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  he  found 
that  they  had  sat,  in  1849,  76  hours 
after  midnight;  in  1850,  108  hours;  in 
1851,  86  hours;  in  1852,  61  hours;  ia 
1853,  133  hours;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  on  several  occasions,  they 
had  sat  three  or  four  hours  after  mid- 
night. It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  cite 
the  practice  of  foreign  Legislatures.  Every 
Legislature  in  Europe  and  America  had 
the  good  sense  to  do  .its  business  by 
daylight,  and  it  did  appear  to  him  mon- 
strous that  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  the  only  Legislature  in  the 
world  which  conducted  its  business  at  such 
very  late  and  unseasonable  hours.  He 
knew  there  was  a  feeling  out  of  doors 
regretting  this,  and  a  feeling  of  just  sur* 
prise  that  so  few  Members  in  that  House 
should  support  the  Motions  which  he  con- 
tinually brought  forward,  in  the  hope  of 
rectifying  the  evil.  He  wished,  however, 
to  explain  what  was  not  generally  under- 
stood. It  was  generally  imagined  that  he 
could  interfere  at  any  moment  to  put  an 
end  to  any  Motion  which  might  be  intro* 
duced  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  People 
out  of  doors  were  led  to  suppose  that  this 
was  possible,  from  what  used  to  take  place 
during  the  time  of  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  Speaker.  It  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Speaker  who  gave  him  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  importance,  because  he  could 
always  catch  his  eye  after  twelve  o'clock, 
and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
what  he  regarded  as  a  great  improvement 
in  their  mode  of  transacting  business. 
But  he  enjoyed  no  such  facilities  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  past  his  strength  to  en- 
dure the  late  hours,  and  to  remain  in 
the  House  to  the  close  of  its  proceedings, 
as  he  had  been  once  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  It  was  but  natural  to  expect  that 
whoever  occupied  the  Chair  would  be  dis- 
posed to  incline  towards  the  Ministers, 
who  did  not  like  to  be  inteiTupted  in  their 
proceedings,  and  were  anxious  to  get 
through  the  business.  But  he  had  a  con- 
fident anticipation  that  if  the  House  would 
adopt  the  Motion  he  had  now  the  honour 
to  submit,  it  would  be  found  to  work  most 
beneficiallv.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
was  no  Legislature  in  the  world  which  bad 
so  much  business  to  do  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  admitted  it,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  adoption  of  the  present  Re- 
solution would  have  the  efiect  of  facilitate 
ing  tlieir  proceedings.  His  object  was  not 
to  retard  the  progre«s  of  public  bumnoM, 
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bafc  to  savo  the  time  wasted  in  useless 
debates  on  adjournments  after  midnight, 
and  to  expedite  business.  In  the  efficient 
vorking  of  the  system  on  Wednesdays  they 
had  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
step  which  he  now  recommended.  It  was 
assuredly  time  that  something  should  he 
done  to  put  an  end  to  an  evil  which  was 
becomiug  more  serious  each  succeeding 
Session.  A  friend  of  his  during  the  whole 
of  last  Session,  wishing  to  discharge  his 
duty  conscientiously,  attended  in  that 
House  eyery  day,  from  the  time  the 
Speaker  took  the  chair  till  the  rising  of 
the  House;  but  his  health  was  so  shat- 
tered at  the  close  of  the  Session,  that  his 
medical  adviser  had  admonished  him  that 
he  must  discontinue  the  practice.  He 
was  anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuency, hut  he  found  it  impossible,  except 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  remain  in  the  House 
night  after  night,  till,  perhaps,  three  or 
fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Motion 
which  he  (Mr.  Brotherton)  now  submitted, 
had  propriety  and  common  sense  to  recom- 
mend it.  Let  the  House  try  it  for  one 
Session^  at  all  events,  and  if  they  found  it 
did  not  work  well,  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  recur  to  the  old  system.  He  had 
the  strongest  conviction  that  it  would  be 
found  to  operate  most  beneficially. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion.  His  hon.  Friend  had  repeatedly 
brought  this  subject  before  the  House,  and 
year  after  year  the  evils  which  he  pointed 
out  had  gone  on  increasing.  It  was  now  time 
that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  them.  Session 
after  Session  they  found  Bills  brought  in  to 
amend  former  Bills  which  passed  without 
due  consideration  at  a  late  period  of  the 
night  in  former  Sessions,  and  still  other 
Bills  to  amend  these  amended  Bills.  Tlie 
eonsequence  was,  that  the  statute  books 
presented  a  mass  of  confusion  which  no 
awyer  could  understand,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  case  brought  before  the  Judges 
in  which  they  did  not  differ  in  opinion.  A 
number  of  Bills — some  of  them  of  great 
importance  —  were  brought  in  at  a  late 
period  of  the  Session,  and  several  of  them 
passed  after  two  o'clock,  when  forty  Mem- 
bers, and  often  not  forty  Members,  were 
present.  It  was  most  discreditable  to  the 
House  to  allow  business  to  bo  conducted  in 
this  manner.  If  the  private  business  of  the 
country  was  so  conducted,  universal  bank- 
ruptcy would  be  the  certain  consequence. 
A  great  deal  of  time  might  be  economised 
by  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system.  A 
gTMl  lost  of  timo  was  caused  by  tho  iotro- 


duction  of  Bills  which  were  never  intended 
to  be  carried,  and  a  vast  loss  of  the  public 
time  was  the  consequence.  There  was  a 
certain  period  of  the  Session  when  what  was 
jocularly  called  "  the  slaughter  of  the  inno« 
cents'*  took  place;  but  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter if  no  Bills  were  introduced  which  there 
was  not  a  real  intention  of  passing.  He 
recollected  the  time  when  the  interposition 
of  his  hon.  Friend  was  almost  effectual; 
but  things  had  got  worse,  and  it  would 
require  all  the  youthful  energy  of  his  hon. 
Friend  to  carry  his  point  now.  No  Legis* 
ture  in  the  world  passed  measures  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  night  as  they  did.  He 
recollected  the  passing  of  an  important  Bill 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  great  defect  was  soon  detected, 
and  it  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  Bill  was  passed  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  He  hoped  the  House  would  agree 
to  the  moderate  proposition  of  his  hon. 
Friend. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed-* 

"  That  if  any  new  bnslnees  be  brought  on  after 
12  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  Member  rises  to 
order,  and  objects  to  the  House  proceeding  with 
the  Debate,  a  division  shall,  without  further  dis- 
cussion, be  immediately  taken  on  the  Question, 
•  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,*  unless  the 
Mover  of  the  original  Motion  agrees  to  its  being 
postponed/' 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton) 
had  introduced  the  Motion  as  a  question  of 
hours,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  involve  a 
question  of  months.  He  could  not  help 
availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  again 
making  a  suggestion  he  had  submitted  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  end  of  last  Session, 
namely,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
revive  the  Committee  which  sat  some  few 
years  ago  to  consider  the  forms  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  House.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a 
good  deal  of  force  in  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Salford  said  about  the  hours  at  which 
the  House  was  forced  to  transact  business; 
but  when  it  was  constantly  seen  that  when 
the  month  of  June  arrived,  there  were  not 
ess  than  thirty  or  forty  orders  waiting  for 
decision,  he  thought  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispose 
of  those  orders  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
sit  up  occasionally  to  a  later  hour  than  the 
hon.  Member  desired.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Williams)  had  referred 
to  that  annual  abandonment  of  Bills  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  massacre  of  the  in*> 
nocents,"  but  he  had  more  to  complain  of 
than  that  abandonment.   He  complained  of 
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the  indecent  haste  with  which  measures  of 
very  great  importance  were  in  the  month  of 
August  last  hurried  through  an  exhausted 
House,  when  the  Memhers  were  exhausted, 
not  only  hj  their  long  attention  to  their 
duties,  hut  hj  the  weight  also  of  the  duties 
— when  many  hon.  Memhers  had  under- 
gone so  much  physical  exertion  as  to  have 
heen  obliged  to  retire  from  town.  Now, 
when  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  and  only  a  few  days,  if  at  all, 
earlier  than  usual,  he  would  suggest  whe- 
ther the  House  should  not  systematically 
meet  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  month  of 
January.  By  that  method  at  least  three 
weeks  of  yaluable  time  would  be  be  gained, 
the  whole  benefit  of  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  reaped  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 
He  by  no  means  blamed  the  caution  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  not  departing  unnecessarily 
from  forms  which  had  so  long  been  bene- 
ficially adhered  to;  but  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  public  business  had  not  out- 
grown the  times  at  which  the  House  sat ; 
and  so,  instead  of  adopting  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  revise  the 
whole  forms  of  the  House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  felt  the  incon- 
venience to  which  the  House  was  subjected, 
from  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of 
sitting  to  very  late  hours  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country.  It  was  not, 
however,  at  all  just  to  say  that  Government 
wished  to  carry  on  their  business  at  a  late 
hour.  The  fact  was,  that  when  business 
was  brought  on  by  the  Government,  and 
agreed  to  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  it  was  business 
which  it  was  important  to  settle.  Last 
year  important  measures  connected  with 
our  financial  arrangements,  and  with  the 
government  of  India,  were  brought  forward; 
and  the  House  having  decided  in  favour  of 
those  measures,  it  was  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  proceeded  with  and  passed. 
It  would,  doubtless,  be  more  convenient  to 
the  Government  if  they  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  business  at  a  quarter  past 
four  o'clock,  and  to  get  it  done  by  twelve 
o'clock.  But  they  were  prevented  from 
doing  this  by  the  delays  caused  by  the 
various  questions  and  Motions  which  the 
forms  of  the  House  allowed  hon.  Members 
to  interpose,  and  which  frequently  hinder- 
ed the  Government  business  from  coming 
on  until  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  He 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
not  decide  on  the  single  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  but  that  they  should  have 

Sir  J.  Pakington 


before  them  such  a  plan  as  would  secure 
what  every  one  deemed  desirable — that 
measures  and  Bills  of  great  importance 
should  meet  with  a  fair  consideration  at  a 
time  when  every  one  could  attend.  Hit 
hon.  Friend  proposed  that  if  any  new  bu- 
siness— by  which,  he  supposed,  was  meant 
any  Order  of  the  Day — was  brought  on 
after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  any  Member 
might  get  up  and  have  a  division.  But  he 
did  not  propose  that  that  division  should 
be  final,  if  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
being  proceeded  with;  and  thus,  if  a  ma- 
jority decided  in  favour  of  going  on,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  some  Member  or 
other  having  another  division.  So  that,  if 
the  Motion  were  adopted,  they  might  have 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  evening  occupied  with  ques- 
tions, the  early  part  of  the  night  taken  up 
with  long  speeches  upon  some  topic  which 
excited  great  interest,  and  then,  after  that 
debate  was  over,  they  might  have  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  Order  of  the  Day  obstruct- 
ed by  a  Member  or  Members  who  might 
only  be  supported  by  a  minority  of  50 
against  a  majority  of  250.  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  taken  by  itself,  would 
not  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  he 
had  in  view.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
strongly  the  objections  which  had  been  ur- 
ged by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  against 
the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the  bu« 
siness  of  the  House.  This  had  arisen 
from  the  multifarious  subjects  which  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  the 
number  of  which  was  every  year  increasing. 
That  House  was  not  like  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  had 
in  connexion  with  it  a  great  many  State 
Legislatures,  doing,  perhaps,  two<thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  business  which  was 
brought  before  that  House.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  they  had  to  deal,  not  only 
with  the  public  business  of  this  vast  Em- 
pire, but  also  with  the  private  business  of 
each  separate  town.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  method  of  transacting  business; 
and  he  thought  it  would  he  requisite  to  de- 
termine whether  they  would  have  separate 
Committees  on  public  and  on  private  busi- 
ness, or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  a  single  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject.  He  believed  that  the  do- 
liberations  of  such  a  Committee  would  be 
attended  with  great  advantage,  both  in  the 
transaction  of  public  and  of  prirate  buaiDess, 
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Under  the  present  system  there  was  such 
an  accumulation  of  business  towards  the 
end  of  the  Session,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled either  to  sit  to  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  dispose  of  it,  or  neglect 
measures  of  great  public  importance.  Nor 
could  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  demand 
for  legislation.  The  Government  had  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  mentioned  various  subjects 
on  which  they  proposed  to  legislate  during 
the  present  Session,  but,  nevertheless,  com- 
plaints had  been  made  that  others  were  not 
included.  Now,  certainly  it  did  not  seem 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  House  must  not 
sit  late  at  night,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  accuse  the  Government  of  not  bringing 
in  sufficient  measures,  although  those  that 
they  did  introduce  were  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  time.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  persist  in  his  Motiou.  But 
if  either  he  or  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  J.  Pakington),  after  consulting  with 
the  Members  of  the  Gnvernment,  would 
propose  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
m  terms  to  which  they  could  assent,  he 
(Lord  John  Russell)  would  most  readily 
agree  to  it,  and  if  he  were  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers, would  give  his  best  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  nothing  was  so 
important  as  to  begin  well,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  they  had  begun  well  this 
Session.  If  they  began  now  with  the  de- 
termination that  Julv  should  close  the  Ses- 
sion, he  felt  satisfied  that  the  business  of 
the  Session  might  be  dealt  with  by  that 
time.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
Committee  which  sat  three  years  ago,  be- 
fore which,  M.  Thiers  had  been  examined 
as  to  the  system  in  France,  and  other 
gentlemen  examined  as  to  the  practice  of 
the  United  States.  One  or  two  of  the 
suggestions  of  that  Committee  had  been 
adopted,  but  the  rest  of  them  had  not  been 
attended  to.  He  proposed  in  that  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  time, 
that  no  Member  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
more  than  an  hour  except  the  mover,  but 
he  could  only  get  one  out  of  the  seventeen 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  second  him. 
It  was  not  because  there  were  many  sub- 
jects of  consideration  that  time  was  lost, 
out  because  they  were  made  party  ques- 
tions— ^because  the  debates  were  adjourned 
from  dnj  to  day,  and  because  the  "  great 
guns"  of  the  House,  as  they  were  called, 
lay  by  to  attack  each  other.  He  believed 
that  the  best  decisions  of  the  House  were 
those  which  were  arrived  at  at  an  early 
period  of  the  evening*      He  thought  it 


would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  if  every 
debate  was  concluded  in  one  night.  He 
felt  the  effect  of  sitting  up  after  12  o'clock; 
he  was  not  so  well  able  to  do  that  as  he 
used  to  be,  but  still  if  the  debate  was  to  be 
concluded  in  one  night  he  would  remain  up 
till  it  was  finished.  He  did  not  think  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  at  all  necessary. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  thought  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  desirable  to  enable  them  to 
judge  which  was  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing they  could  adopt.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  would  suggest,  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing much  time,  first,  that  more  business 
should  originate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  was  now  the  case.  If,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  measures  of  taxation  and 
finance  which  it  was  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  originate, 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
ceeded at  an  early  period  of  the  Session 
to  the  consideration  of  other  measures, 
those  measures  would  come  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  more  ripe  for  discus- 
sion, whilst  both  Houses  would  be  employ- 
ed at  the  same  time  in  forwarding  the 
public  business.  The  secoud  suggestion 
was,  that  the  consideration  of  the  details 
and  principles  of  Bills  should  be  kept  more 
distinct  than  was  at  present  the  case.  Ho 
would  suggest  that  the  first  two  hours, 
from  five  to  seven  o'clock,  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  former  class  of  business,  and 
that  the  debates  on  the  principles  of  Bills 
should  follow.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  said  that  the  "great 
guns  "  kept  back.  He  eupposed  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  by  the  great  guns  the 
leaders  of  Government  and  the  Opposition. 
He  (Mr.  Walpole),  however,  thought  it  a 
very  convenient  course  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  review  at  the  close  the  facts 
and  arguments  adduced  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  so  that  other  Members  might 
be  the  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON  could  not  concur 
in  the  view  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  of  the  Committee  which  sat 
on  the  forms  of  the  House  a  few  years 
ago,  for  he  thought  it  had  occasioned  a 
great  improvement  in  their  business.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  to  adjourn  de- 
bates to  an  excessive  extent  one  upon  ano- 
ther; and  the  public  business  had  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  that  there  were  no  less 
than  five  important  subjects  all  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  in  process  of  adjourned  de« 
bates.    This  was  not  only  prejudicial  to 
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the  business  of  the  House,  but  intolerable 
to  the  Members;  and  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  that  Committee  was,  that 
the  practico  of  constantly  adjourning  de- 
bates had  been  yerj  roateriallj  diminished, 
and  the  mixing  of  adjourned  debates  en- 
tirely pat  an  end  to.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  recommended  the  Committee  not 
to  apply  to  the  House  any  restrictive  mea- 
sures, but  rather  trust  to  the  good  feeling 
and  good  ta»te  of  the  Members  to  assist 
in  the  conduct  of  public  business;  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  any  exact  limitation 
of  time  to  which  a  Member  might  speak 
was  not  approved  of  by  them.  He  argued, 
from  the  good  that  had  been  effected  by 
that  Committee,  that  the  best  results  would 
follow  tho  appointment  of  another. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  that  a  great  deal 
of  tho  time  of  the  House  was  unnecessarily 
wasted.  Last  Session  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  Government  of  India  was  post- 
poned till  seven  o'clock  by  a  discussion 
whether  a  hackney-coach  driver  had  over- 
charged his  "fare.'*  It  was  impossible 
for  the  human  frame  to  stand  a  continuance 
of  labour  from  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
to  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  The 
weight  of  business  was  thrown  on  tho  last 
period  of  the  Session.  It  was  said  that 
the  formal  Bills  only  were  then  introduced, 
but  many  of  them  were  of  a  very  important 
character.  No  Bill  should  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  till  it  was  printed  and  its  con- 
tents known.  He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  divide  the  House,  and  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  Members  of  the  House  were  to 
work  harder  than  any  other  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  the  Motion  before 
the  House  would  be  an  imperfect  and  in- 
sufficient remedy  of  the  evil  complained  of. 
He  made  a  suggestion  last  Session  which 
he  thought  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman — namely, 
that  no  Irish  business  should  be  brought  on 
after  twelve  o'clock.  Certainly  a  great 
deal  of  Irish  business  was  brought  on 
after  twelve  o'clock.  He  did  not  know 
whether  this  was  because  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  considered  to  be  more  sober- 
minded  at  that  hour — but  at  all  events  tho 
result  was  great  delay  and  waste  of  time. 
It  was  quite  true  that  Bills  were  brought 
in  one  Session  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
measures  passed  the  Session  before;  but  in 
his  opinion  that  evil  would  never  be  reme- 
died till  they  had  a  Minister  of  Justice  in 
the  country.  If  those  Bills  which  were 
matured  were  printed  and  laid  on  the  table 
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at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  it  would 
save  much  time. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  object  of  his  Motion  was  to  facili- 
tate, and  not  to  retard,  public  business. 
He  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  any  business  that  bad  been 
commenced  before  twelve  o'clock,  but  only 
to  give  an  opportunity  of  preventing  any 
fresh  business  being  taken.  There  would 
be  no  loss  but  rather  a  saving  of  time  by 
adopting  his  Motion.  At  present,  repeated 
Motions  of  adjournment,  with  discussions 
upon  each,  might  be  made,  and  thus  much 
valuable  time  was  lost.  But  if  his  Motion 
was  carried,  the  question  would  be  imme- 
diately put  upon  any  Member  objecting  to 
the  House  proceeding,  and  if  the  decision 
were  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  proceed- 
ing, he  would  immediately  bow  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Houso,  and  business  would  be 
resumed  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  ten 
minutes.  He  might  mention  that  he  had 
carried  this  very  proposition  in  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  54;  Noea 
84:  Majority  30. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— REPORT  OF 
THE  ADDRESS. 

Report  of  Address  brought  up,  and  read. 

Mr.  a.  pell  ATT  said,  he  could  not 
help  congratulating  the  country  that  the 
subject  of  poor-law  settlement  had  at  length 
been  taken  up  by  the  Government.  Last 
Session  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  Bill, 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so;  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  having  determined 
to  deal  with  the  question,  he  had  no  other 
alternative  than  to  leave  it  in  their  hands. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  express  his  con- 
viction that  no  Bill  which  did  not  provide 
for  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  rating,  and  enabled  the  poor  to  remove 
at  pleasure  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
munity. In  some  places  there  was  a  great 
scarcity,  iu  others  an  excess  of  labour,  and 
this  was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
present  law  of  settlement.  He  trusted  that 
in  this  respect  the  alteration  would  be  an 
extension  from  the  present  limited  space  to 
the  entire  kingdom,  He  hoped,  too,  that 
the  question  of  uniform  rating  would  not 
be  forgotten.  As  regarded  the  Reform 
Bill  which  was  about  to  be  introduced,  he 
could  not  help  saying  that  the  ballot  ought 
to  be  conceded.  It  was  absolutely  neces. 
Bary  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the> 
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undue  Influence  which  was  exercised  over 
the  poorer  classes  of  society — an  influence 
which  practically  deprived  them  of  their 
freedom.  With  regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  which  had  come  down  to  them  from 
the  dark  ages,  the  whole  system  had  been 
loudly  and  justly  complained  of  by  the 
country.  The  canon  law  was  an  anomaly 
which  ought  no  longer  to  exist,  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  it  abolished. 

Address  OQreed  to. 

To  be  presented  by  Priyy  Councillors. 

Adjourned  at  half  after  Two  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

Thursday,  February  2,  1854. 

MiviTTss.]    Took  the  Oaths.— Th^  Lord   King, 
•ton. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE   CRIMINAL  LAW- 
QUESTION. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  that  ho 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  noblo  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
it  was  agreed,  ho  thought,  by  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Judges  should  be  taken  with  respect  to  a 
Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  whether  those 
opinions  had  been  taken,  and  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  lay  them  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  have  them  printed  for  the 
public  information  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  in  error 
in  supposing  that  it  was  by  direction  of 
that  House  that  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
Judges  were  to  be  taken.  It  was,  however, 
true  that  a  communication  had  been  made 
to  the  learned  Judges  on  this  subject — 
under  these  circumstances.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect  that  one  of  the  Bills 
introduced  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
his  immediate  predecessor,  was  one  for 
codifying — if  he  might  use  that  expression 
—the  criminal  law  relating  to  offences 
against  the  person.  When  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and 
it  was  entrusted  to  him  (the  Lord  Chan- 
oellor),  he  inquired  of  the  noblo  and 
learned  Lord  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
hand  it  over  to  him,  for  him  to  adopt  it,  or 
deal  with  as  he  and  the  Government  might 
think  fit,  or  to  proceed  with  it  himself: 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  said  that 
be  was  desirous  of  going  on  with  the  Bill 
himself— and  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  need 


hardly  tell  the  House  that  ho  was  glad  the 
task  should  be  in  such  able  hands.    His  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  then  introduced  the 
Bill,  and  a  Select  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed, of  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
had  put  this  question,  and  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  Chief  Justice,  and  indeed  all 
the  law  Lords  in  that  House,  besides  other 
Peers  who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
were  members;  and  they  went  very  labori- 
ously through  the  subject  for  eleven  entire 
days.     The  Committee,  owing  to  circum- 
stances to  which  he  need  not  advert,  did 
not,  however,  conclude  their  labours;  but 
the  Bill,  in  the  form  into  which  it  had 
been  brought,  was  printed.     The  gentle- 
men by  whom  the  Bill  had  been  prepared 
proceeded   in   the   same   way  with   other 
branches  of  the  criminal  law,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  last  Session,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  laid  on  the  table  another  Bill 
which  they  had  framed,  namely,  a  Bill  for 
Consolidating  tho    Laws    as  to  Larceny. 
He  confessed    that   during    tho  summer, 
on   looking  attentively  through    the  first 
Bill,  after  it  had  undergone  all  these  dif- 
ferent investigations,  he   thought  it  was 
still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  he  now 
almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  get  the 
Bill  into  a  more  satisfactory  form.     Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  it  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  they  could  expect  such  Bills  on 
such  a  subject  to  be  on  coming  up  from  a 
Select   Committee;   and  he   thought  the 
course  to  pursue  that  would  be  most  re- 
spectful to  their  Lordships,  and  most  use- 
ful for  guiding  them  as  to  how  far  it  was 
expedient  to  proceed  with  such  a  Bill,  was 
to  send  a  letter  to  all  the  Judges  during 
the  long  vacation,  requesting  them  to  give 
him  their  opinion  on  the  subject;  but  feel- 
ing, on  his  return,  that  that  was  not  suffi- 
ciently definite,  he  wrote  a  second  letter, 
accompanied    by    that    Bill   and   others, 
and   requested    them   to  look   upon   that 
Bill  as  being  a  specimen  as  nearly  perfect 
as  a  Bill  probably  could  be  made  in  pass- 
ing through  Parliament,  and  to  tell  him 
whether,  regarding  it  in  that  spirit,  they 
thought  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  of 
the  criminal  law,  arriving  at  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  that  Bill   had   attained, 
would  bo   an  improvement  or  otherwise; 
and  he  begged  them  further  to  tell  him  if 
any  observation  occurred  to  them  on  the 
details  of  that  Bill.     From  nearly  all  tho 
Judges  he  had  received  answers,  and  he 
should  be  ready  to  lay  them  on  the  table 
of  the  House;  but  he  would  rather  delay 
doing  so  for  a  few  days,  because  there  re 
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tbe  indecent  haste  with  which  measures  of 
very  great  importance  were  in  the  month  of 
August  last  hurried  through  an  exhausted 
House,  when  the  Members  were  exhausted, 
not  only  by  their  long  attention  to  their 
duties,  but  by  the  weight  also  of  the  duties 
— when  many  hon.  Members  had  under- 
gone so  much  physical  exertion  as  to  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  town.  Now, 
when  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  and  only  a  few  days,  if  at  all, 
earlier  than  usual,  he  would  suggest  whe- 
ther the  House  should  not  systematically 
meet  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  month  of 
January.  By  that  method  at  least  three 
weeks  of  valuable  time  would  be  be  gained, 
the  whole  benefit  of  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  reaped  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 
He  by  no  means  blamed  the  caution  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  not  departing  unnecessarily 
from  forms  which  had  so  long  been  bene- 
ficially adhered  to;  but  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  public  business  had  not  out- 
grown the  times  at  which  the  House  sat ; 
and  so,  instead  of  adopting  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  revise  the 
whole  forms  of  the  House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  felt  the  incon- 
Tenicnce  to  which  the  House  was  subjected, 
from  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of 
sitting  to  very  late  hours  in  order  to  carry 
on  tho  business  of  the  country.  It  was  not, 
however,  at  all  just  to  say  that  Government 
wished  to  carry  on  their  business  at  a  late 
hour.  The  fact  was,  that  when  business 
was  brought  on  by  the  Government,  and 
agreed  to  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  it  was  business 
which  it  was  important  to  settle.  Last 
year  important  measures  connected  with 
our  financial  arrangements,  and  with  the 
government  of  India,  were  brought  forward; 
and  the  House  having  decided  in  favour  of 
those  measures,  it  was  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  proceeded  with  and  passed. 
It  would,  doubtless,  be  more  convenient  to 
the  Government  if  they  were  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  business  at  a  quarter  past 
four  o'clock,  and  to  get  it  done  by  twelve 
o'clock.  But  they  were  prevented  from  I 
doing  this  by  the  delays  caused  by  the 
various  questions  and  Motions  which  the 
forms  of  the  House  allowed  hon.  Members 
to  interpose,  and  which  frequently  hinder- 
ed the  Government  business  from  coming 
on  until  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  lie 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
not  decide  on  the  single  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  but  that  they  should  have 
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before  them  such  a  plan  as  would  secure 
what  every  one  deemed  desirable — that 
measures  and  Bills  of  great  importance 
should  meet  with  a  fair  consideration  at  a 
time  when  every  one  could  attend.  His 
hon.  Friend  proposed  that  if  any  new  bu- 
siness— by  which,  he  supposed,  was  meant 
any  Order  of  the  Day — was  brought  on 
after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  any  Member 
might  get  up  and  have  a  division.  But  be 
did  not  propose  that  that  division  should 
be  final,  if  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
being  proceeded  with;  and  thus,  if  a  ma- 
jority decided  in  favour  of  going  on,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  some  Member  or 
other  having  another  division.  So  that,  if 
the  Motion  were  adopted,  they  might  have 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  evening  occupied  with  ques- 
tions, the  early  part  of  the  night  taken  up 
with  long  speeches  upon  some  topic  which 
excited  great  interest,  and  then,  after  that 
debate  was  over,  they  might  have  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  Order  of  the  Day  obstruct- 
ed by  a  Member  or  Members  who  might 
only  be  supported  by  a  minority  of  50 
against  a  majority  of  250.  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  taken  by  itself,  would 
not  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  he 
had  in  view.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
strongly  the  objections  which  had  been  ur- 
ged by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  against 
the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the  bu- 
siness of  the  House.  This  had  arisen 
from  the  multifarious  subjects  which  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  the 
number  of  which  was  every  year  increasing. 
That  House  was  not  like  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  had 
in  connexion  with  it  a  great  many  State 
Legislatures,  doing,  perhaps,  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  business  which  was 
brought  before  that  House.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  they  had  to  deal,  not  only 
with  the  public  business  of  this  vast  Em- 
pire, but  also  with  the  private  business  of 
each  separate  town.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  method  of  transacting  business; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  requisite  to  de- 
termine whether  they  would  have  separate 
Committees  on  public  and  on  private  busi- 
ness, or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  a  single  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject.  He  believed  that  the  de- 
liberations of  such  a  Committee  would  be 
attended  with  great  advantage,  both  in  the 
transaction  of  public  and  of  prirate  business^ 
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Under  the  present  ajstem  there  was  such 
an  accumulation  of  business  towards  the 
end  of  the  Session,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled either  to  sit  to  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  dispose  of  it,  or  neglect 
measures  of  great  public  importance.  Nor 
could  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  demand 
for  legislation.  The  Government  had  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  mentioned  various  subjects 
on  which  they  proposed  to  legislate  during 
the  present  Session,  but,  nevertheless,  com- 
plaints had  been  made  that  others  were  not 
included.  Now,  certainly  it  did  not  seem 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  House  must  not 
sit  late  at  night,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  accuse  the  Government  of  not  bringing 
in  sufficient  measures,  although  those  that 
they  did  introduce  were  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  time.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  persist  in  his  Motiou.  But 
if  either  he  or  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  J.  Pakington),  after  consulting  with 
the  Members  of  the  Gnvernment,  would 
propose  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
in  terms  to  which  they  could  assent,  he 
(Lord  John  Rnssell)  would  most  readily 
agree  to  it,  and  if  he  were  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers, would  give  his  best  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  nothing  was  so 
important  as  to  begin  well,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  they  had  begun  well  this 
Session.  If  they  began  now  with  the  de- 
termination that  July  should  close  the  Ses- 
sion, he  felt  satisfied  that  the  business  of 
the  Session  might  be  dealt  with  by  that 
time.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
Committee  which  sat  three  years  ago,  be- 
fore which,  M.  Thiers  had  been  examined 
as  to  the  system  in  France,  and  other 
gentlemen  examined  as  to  the  practice  of 
the  United  States.  One  or  two  of  the 
suggestions  of  that  Committee  had  been 
adopted,  but  the  rest  of  them  had  not  been 
attended  to.  He  proposed  in  that  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  time, 
that  no  Member  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
more  than  an  hour  except  the  mover,  but 
he  could  only  get  one  out  of  the  seventeen 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  second  him. 
It  was  not  because  there  were  many  sub- 
jects of  consideration  that  time  was  lost, 
but  because  they  were  made  party  ques- 
tions— ^because  the  debates  were  adjourned 
from  dny  to  day,  and  because  the  "  great 
guns*'  of  the  House,  as  they  were  called, 
lay  by  to  attack  each  other.  He  believed 
that  tho  best  decisions  of  the  House  were 
those  which  were  arrived  at  at  an  early 
period  of  the  evening.     He  thought  it 


would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  if  every 
debate  was  concluded  in  one  night.  He 
felt  the  effect  of  sitting  up  after  12  o'clock; 
he  was  not  so  well  able  to  do  that  as  he 
used  to  be,  but  still  if  the  debate  was  to  be 
concluded  in  one  night  he  would  remain  up 
till  it  was  finished.  He  did  not  think  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  at  all  necessary. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  thought  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  desirable  to  enable  them  to 
judge  which  was  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing they  could  adopt.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  would  suggest,  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing much  time,  first,  that  more  business 
should  originate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  was  now  the  case.  If,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  measures  of  taxation  and 
finance  which  it  was  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  originate, 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
ceeded at  an  early  period  of  the  Session 
to  the  consideration  of  other  measures, 
those  measures  would  come  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  more  ripe  for  discus- 
sion, whilst  both  Houses  would  be  employ- 
ed at  the  same  time  in  forwarding  the 
public  business.  The  second  suggestion 
was,  that  the  consideration  of  the  details 
and  principles  of  Bills  should  be  kept  more 
distinct  than  was  at  present  the  case.  Ho 
would  suggest  that  the  first  two  hours, 
from  five  to  seven  o'clock,  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  former  class  of  business,  and 
that  the  debates  on  the  principles  of  Bills 
should  follow.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  said  that  the  "  great 
guns  "  kept  back.  He  supposed  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  by  the  great  guns  the 
leaders  of  Government  and  the  Opposition. 
He  (Mr.  Walpole),  however,  thought  it  a 
very  convenient  course  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  review  at  the  close  the  facts 
and  arguments  adduced  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  so  that  other  Members  might 
be  the  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON  could  not  concur 
in  the  view  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  of  the  Committee  which  sat 
on  the  forms  of  the  House  a  few  years 
ago,  for  he  thought  it  had  occasioned  a 
great  improvement  in  their  business.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  to  adjourn  de- 
bates to  an  excessive  extent  one  upon  ano- 
ther; and  the  public  business  had  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  that  there  were  no  less 
than  five  important  subjects  all  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Housp  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  in  process  of  adjourned  do* 
bates.    Thb  was  not  only  prejudicial  to 
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all  the  facta  connected  with  this  transac- 
tion, and  more  especially  of  a  fact  which 
strikes  me  as  so  important  as  this.  Lot  us 
know  whether  a  previous  communication 
was  made  to  Russia  of  a  draft  note,  and 
her  assent  obtained  to  it,  before  any  com- 
munication had  been  made  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

The  Earl  OP  CLARENDON:  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that 
this  House  should  be  informed  of  every 
circumstance  that  has  taken  place;  and 
your  Lordships  will  find  full  informatiou  on 
all  the  facts  in  the  papers.  1  shall  always 
be  most  ready  to  give  every  information  in 
my  power.  But  1  can  merely  repeat  what 
I  said  before — that  what  is  called  the  draft 
of  a  note  was  what  was  sent  some  time 
before  by  the  French  Government  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  to  Vienna,  The  note  was 
sent  from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
the  assent  of  the  English  Government. 
There  was  nothing  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
but  a  complete  note,  and  not  a  draft  note, 
from  the  Conference  of  Vienna,  on  the 
part  of  the  four  Powers;  and  I  know  of 
no  other  amendments  being  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  beyond  those  which  I  have 
stated  were  sent  two  days  after  the  note. 

Lord  LTNDHURST  :  It  is  stated  in 
the  papers  that  a  draft  note  was  received 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the  Emperor 
assented  to  it  by  a  telegraphic  despatch. 

ThbEarl  of  CLARENDON:  That  is 
exactly  what  I  was  stating,  namely,  that  a 
note  was  sent  from  Vienna,  and  was  as- 
sented to  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and 
that,  two  days  after  that,  some  amend- 
ments, which  consisted  only  of  the  altera- 
tioa  of  two  words,  in  order  to  make  the 
meaning  more  clear  and  more  acceptable 
to  Turkey,  were  proposed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  sent  to  Vienna, 
where  they  were  assented  to,  and  after- 
wards forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
also  assented  to  there. 

Lord  BEAUMONT:  After  the  noble 
Earl's  explanation,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  understand  the  real  state  of  the  ease; 
but,  certainly,  the  impression  on  m^  mind 
i)OW  is  a  very  different  one  from  what  I  re- 
cevied  from  the  noble  Earl's  explanation 
the  other  night.  1  understood  the  noble 
Earl  the  other  night  to  have  directly  con- 
tradicted what  has  been  constantly  asserted, 
namely,  that  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
had  been  consulted  with  regard  to  this  note, 
and  that  the  assent  of  that  Court  had  been 
obtaiDed  to  it  before  ever  the  Porte  was  con* 
suited  or  made  acquainted  with  the  terms 
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intended  to  be  offered  to  it.  I  originally 
understood  the  noble  Earl  to  state  distinctly 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  note  went  simul- 
taneously to  the  two  belligerent  parties — 
Russia  and  Turkey.  But  now,  if  I  under- 
stand my  noble  Friend,  the  case  is  this,  that 
the  French  Government  drew  up  a  note; 
that  that  note,  with  the  consent  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  England,  was  sent  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  to  Vienna;  that  perhaps — and 
there  I  draw  a  distinction — on  its  being  re- 
ceived at  Vienna  a  further  communication 
was  made  of  the  French  note  from  Vienna 
to  St.  Petersburg  ;  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  refused  to  take  any  notice  whatever 
of  a  note  that  came  direct  from  France  and 
England — refused  to  return  any  answer 
whatever  to  England  and  France,  but 
consented  to  send  an  answer  to  Austria, 
because,  as  he  says,  he  has  accepted  the 
good  offices  of  Austria  in  the  case;  that 
then  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  original  draft, 
as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  Aus- 
tria, though  he  knew  very  well  that  in 
reality  it  was  drawn  up  by  France;  that 
after  that  Austria  did  not  act  solely  and 
simply  alone,  as  Russia  wished  her  to  do, 
but  that  she  called  together  the  other  three 
Powers,  and  having  submitted  the  matter 
to  them  they  then  agreed  that  this  note, 
with  certain  modifications  should  be  adopt- 
ed; and  that  the  amended  note  was  then 
sent  simultaneously  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople,  ft  seems  that  further  al- 
terations were  then  made,  and  were  sent 
after  the  original  note  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Constantinople.  It,  therefore,  seems 
to  result  from  this — that  no  doubt  the 
original  draft,  without  the  alteration,  was 
communicated  to  St.  Petersburg  without 
being  at  all  made  known  to  the  Porte;  but 
that  the  altered  note  in  its  final  state  was 
simultaneously  sent  to  the  two  belligent 
Powers.  Therefore,  I  ask  my  noble  Friend 
distinctly  this  question,  whether  the  French 
note,  without  any  alteration,  the  simple 
French  note,  agreed  to  by  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  the  first  instance,  was  commu- 
nicated to  St.  Petersburg  without  being 
communicated  to  the  Porte  ? 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  Upon  my 
word,  at  this  moment  1  cannot  answer  that 
question  of  my  noble  Friend.  It  was  no 
communication  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma-, 
jesty's  Government — it  was  entirely  done 
by  the  French  Government,  who  communi- 
cated it,  as  1  believe,  to  the  Porte  as  well 
as  to  Russia  ;  but  on  that  point  at  this  mo* 
ment  I  cannot  positively  speak. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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undue  influence  which  was  exercised  over 
the  poorer  classes  of  society— an  influence 
which  practicaily  deprived  them  of  their 
freedom.  With  regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  which  had  come  down  to  them  from 
the  dark  ages,  the  whole  system  had  been 
loudly  and  justly  complained  of  by  the 
country.  The  canon  law  was  an  anomaly 
which  ought  no  longer  to  exist,  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  it  abolished. 

Address  OQreed  to. 

To  be  presented  by  Privy  Councillors. 

Adjourned  at  half  after  Two  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tkursdaif,  February  2,  1854. 

MiviTTBS.]     Took  the  Oaihs.-^The  Loid   King- 
•too. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW- 
QUESTION. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  that  he 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  noblo  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack.  Towards 
the  closo  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
it  was  agreed,  ho  thought,  by  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Judges  should  be  taken  with  respect  to  a 
Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  whether  those 
opinions  had  been  taken,  and  whether  he 
was  prepared  to  lay  them  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  have  them  printed  for  the 
public  information  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  in  error 
in  supposing  that  it  was  by  direction  of 
that  House  that  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
Judges  were  to  be  taken.  It  was,  however, 
true  that  a  communication  had  been  made 
to  the  learned  Judges  on  this  subject — 
under  these  circumstances.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect  that  one  of  the  Bills 
introduced  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
his  immediate  predecessor,  was  one  for 
codifying — if  he  might  use  that  expression 
^the  criminal  law  relating  to  offences 
against  the  person.  When  that  noble  and 
learoed  Lord  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and 
it  was  entrusted  to  him  (the  Lord  Chan- 
oellor),  he  inquired  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
hand  it  over  to  him,  for  him  to  adopt  it,  or 
deal  with  as  he  and  the  Government  might 
think  fit,  or  to  proceed  with  it  himself: 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  said  that 
be  was  desirous  of  going  on  with  the  Bill 
himself— and  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  need 


hardly  tell  the  House  that  ho  was  glad  the 
task  should  bo  in  such  able  hands.    His  no* 
ble  and  learned  Friend  then  introduced  the 
Bill,  and  a  Select  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed, of  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
had  put  this  question,  and  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  Chief  Justice,  and  indeed  all 
the  law  Lords  in  that  House,  besides  other 
Peers  who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
were  members;  and  they  went  very  labori- 
ously through  the  subject  for  eleven  entire 
days.     The  Committee,  owing  to  circum- 
stances to  which  he  need  not  advert,  did 
not,  however,  conclude  their  labours;  but 
the  Bill,  in  the  form  into  which  it  had 
been  brought,  was  printed.     The  gentle* 
men  by  whom  the  Bill  had  been  prepared 
proceeded   in   the   same   way  with   other 
branches  of  the  criminal  law,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  last  Session,  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  laid  on  the  table  another  Bill 
which  they  had  framed,  namely,  a  Bill  for 
Consolidating  the    Laws    as  to  Larceny. 
He  confessed    that   during   the  summer, 
on   looking   attentively  through   the  first 
Bill,  after  it  had  undergone  all  these  dif- 
ferent investigations,   he   thought  it  was 
still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  he  now 
almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  get  the 
Bill  into  a  more  satisfactory  form.     Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  it  was  as  nearly 
perfect  as  they  could  expect  such  Bills  on 
such  a  subject  to  be  on  coming  up  from  a 
Select   Committee;   and  he   thought   the 
course  to  pursue  that  would  be  most  re- 
spectful to  their  Lordships,  and  most  use- 
ful for  guiding  them  as  to  how  far  it  was 
expedient  to  proceed  with  such  a  Bill,  was 
to  send  a  letter  to  all  the  Judges  during 
the  long  vacation,  requesting  them  to  give 
him  their  opinion  on  the  subject;  but  feel- 
ing, on  his  return,  that  that  was  not  suffi- 
ciently definite,  he  wrote  a  second  letter, 
accompanied    by    that    Bill   and   others, 
and   requested    them   to  look   upon   that 
Bill  as  being  a  specimen  as  nearly  perfect 
as  a  Bill  probably  could  be  made  in  pass- 
ing through  Parliament,  and  to  tell  him 
whether,  regarding  it  in  that  spirit,  they 
thought  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  of 
the  criminal  law,  arriving  at  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  that  Bill  had   attained, 
would  bo   an  improvement  or  otherwise; 
and  he  begged  them  further  to  tell  him  if 
any  observation  occurred  to  them  on  the 
details  of  that  Bill.     From  nearly  all  the 
Judges  ho  had  received  answers,  and  ho 
should  be  ready  to  lay  them  on  the  table 
of  the  House;  but  he  would  rather  delay 
doing  so  for  a  few  days,  because  there  re« 
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mained  one  or  two  of  the  Judges  \rho  had 
not  yet  communicated  with  him — but  he 
expected  to  receive  their  opinions  in  a  few 
days.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
whole  he  would  lay  them  on  the  table,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  the  assistance 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  and  other 
learned  Lords,  in  determining  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Judges, 
it  would  be  wise  to  prosecute  that  course 
or  not. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— QUESTION. 

Lord  LYNDUURST  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  arising  out  of  what  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  with  respect  to 
ivhat  is  called  the  Vienna  note — although, 
as  I  now  understand,  there  is  no  Vienna 
note,  properly  so  called : — for  from  the  ex- 
planation given  by  my  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(the  Earl  of  Clarendon),  it  appears  that 
the  note  was,  in  fact,  a  French  note. 
Now  the  question  I  wish  to  put  is  this — 
whether  the  representation  of  the  trans- 
action given  by  Count  Nesselrode,  in  his 
despatch  to  Baron  Meyendorff  of  the  7th 
September,  numbered  90  in  the  papers 
on  the  table,  is  correct?  This  repre- 
sentation is  contained,  not  only  in  the 
despatch  of  Count  Nesselrode,  but  is  also 
given  with  considerable  minuteness  in  a 
memorandum  refeiTod  to  in  that  despatch. 
Count  Nesselrode  in  this  despatch  states 
that  the  draft  of  the  note  was  in  the  first 
instance  sent  from  Vienna  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia;  and  that  the  Emperor  assented  to 
it  without  knowing  at  the  time  whether  it 
met  the  approbation  of  the  Courts  of  Paris 
and  of  London;  that  afterwards  the  note  ap- 
peared to  have  come  under  the  revision  of 
England  and  France;  and  as  the 'result  of 
that  revision,  some  alterations  were  made 
in  it;  that  after  the  note  had  been  thus 
alteredi  it  was  again  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Count  Nesselrode  says  that  he 
considered  the  alterations  not  unimpor- 
tant, but  they  were  couched  in  terms,  as 
he  states,  so  daitce  as  not  to  lead  the  Em- 
peror to  retract  the  assent  he  had  given 
to  the  draft  of  the  note.  Then  it  was 
that  the  note  was  sent  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Porte.  There  is  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that,  with  respect  to  the  complete 
note — the  ultimatum^  as  it  is  called  by 
Count  Nesselrode — it  was  sent  simultane- 
ously to  the  Porte  and  to  St.  Petersburg. 
But  it  appears,  according  to  this  state- 
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ment,  that  before  the  note  was  complete, 
a  draft  of  it  had  been  sent  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg for  the  Emperor's  approval,  and 
thus,  that  although  the  complete  note  had 
been  sent  simultaneously  to  the  Porte 
and  to  St.  Petersburg,  yet  that  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiation,  and  in  the  course 
of  preparing  the  note,  the  draft  in  the  first 
instance  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  assent  and  adoption  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  certainly  somewhat  singular  that  the 
draft  of  the  note  should,  during  the  nego- 
tiation which  took  place  respecting  it,  have 
been  sent  to  one  of  the  parties  to  whom 
it  was  to  be  proposed  for  his  approval,  and 
not  sent  to  the  other  party — the  Porte — 
and  the  more  especially  so  as  the  note  re- 
lated to  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  Porte.  I  ask  then,  whether  this 
statement  of  Count  Nesselrode  is  correct, 
and  if  so,  whether  that  draft  of  the  note 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
Powers  at  Vienna,  or  whether  the  sending 
it  was  the  sole  act  of  the  Austrian  Qovern- 
ment? 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON :  My 
Lords,  I  believe  that  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
statement  I  can  best  reply  by  repeating 
what  I  stated  the  other  evening  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Vienna  note.  The  origin  of 
that  note  was  French.  It  was  submitted 
— as  I  said  here  the  other  night — for  the 
consideration  and  approval  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  success- 
ful— did  not  think  it  likely  to  effect  the 
desired  object;  but  the  French  Government 
having  expressed  their  wish  to  transmit  the 
draft  of  this  note — which  was  a  kind  of 
splicing  together  of  the  two  different 
notes  of  Prince  Menchikoff  and  of  Reshid 
Pacha  in  reply — they  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  send  this  draft  of  a  note  to  Vienna 
and  to  St.  Petersburg,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment offered  no  objection  to  that  pro- 
ceeding. The  note  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched, and  was  shown  to  the  Emperor 
at  St.  Petersburg.  As  I  stated  the  other 
night,  no  objection  was  made  to  it,  but  no 
answer  was  given  to  it — because  the  Rus- 
sian Government  had  at  that  time  accepted 
or  asked  for  the  mediation  of  Austria,  and 
it  therefore  said,  that  it  would  entertain 
no  propositions  except  those  which  came 
from  Vienna.  A  copy  of  the  note  was  also 
sent  to  Vienna,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
in  conformity  with  the  proposition  which 
Austria  had  made  to  the  Porte  at  the  time 
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that  Prince  Menchikoff  left  Constanti- 
nople. The  Austrian  Government  then 
wrote  to  the  Turkish  Internuncio  to  know 
if  Bome  middle  term  could  not  he  found 
between  Prince  Menchikoff 's  ultimatum, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Poi-te,  and 
Reshid  Pacha's  note,  which  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  Prince  Menchikoff — whether 
Bome  middle  term  could  not  be  found,  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  would  yet  guard  the  indepen- 
dence and  dignity  of  the  Sultan.  I  say 
that  this  note  was  found  to  be  in  conformity 
with  that  which  the  Austrian  Government 
desired;  but  the  Danubian  Principalities 
had  at  this  time  been  occupied,  and  the 
Austrian  Government,  highly  disapproving 
of  that  measure,  thought  it  highly  desirable 
that  no  step  on  such  a  subject  should  be 
taken,  except  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Powers.  The  Austrian  Government,  there- 
fore, thinking  that  it  saw  in  this  note  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties,  asked 
the  aid  and  advice  of  the  other  Powers. 
Count  Buol  accordingly  called  in  the  Minis- 
ters of  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  and 
asked  whether  they  would  assent  to  this 
note,  which  there  was  reason  to  think,  from 
the  news  of  its  having  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg, would  meet  with  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  Government.  When 
our  Minister  was  asked  to  assent  to  that 
note,  he  said  he  would  very  gladly  agree  to 
it  if  he  thought  that  it  was  likely  to  prove 
acceptable  to  both  parties,  for  that,  of 
course,  it  was  desirable  that  by  that  mode 
their  differences  should  be  settled.  There 
were  one  or  two  alterations  in  the  note 
suggested  from  Vienna  through  the  tele- 
graph, to  which  we  agreed ;  and  the  note 
BO  agreed  to  by  the  four  Powers  was  sent 
simultaneously  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to 
Constantinople.  But  after  the  note  was 
despatched  to  St.  Petersburg,  it  occurred 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  here,  that 
one  or  two  slight  alterations  might  be  made 
in  it  which  would  more  efficiently  mark  and 
give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  that  these  propositions  should  be 
made  to  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Porte,  in  order  to  render  the 
note  more  acceptable  to  the  Porto,  and 
more  adapted  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  Porte,  and,  therefore,  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  intentions  of  the  Powers. 
These  amendments  were  at  once  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  and  transmitted  by  te- 
legraph to  St.  Petersburg ;  and  these  are 
the  alterations  to  which  the  noble,  and 
learned  Lord  alludes  as  being  mentioned  in 


Count  Nesselrode'a  despatch,  as  having 
been  proposed  in  a  mild  and  temperate 
tone,  but  the  real  object  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  was  perfectly  aware  of. 
I  am  now,  of  course,  speaking  from  my 
recollection  of  dates  some  time  back,  and 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  as  to  minute 
details;  but  I  believe  that  these  alterations 
were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  after  the  note 
was  on  its  way  to  Constantinople  as  well  as 
to  St.  Petersburg.  And  these  amendments 
were  immediately  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  the  Conference  was  in- 
formed by  telegraph  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  them.  When  the  note  was 
despatched  and  on  its  road,  and  also  when 
it  went  to  Constantinople,  there  was  no 
knowledge  at  Vienna  that  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted at  St.  Petersburg;  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  at  Vienna  that  the  Russian 
Government  agreed  to  the  note,  intelligence 
was  sent  on  by  telegraph  to  Constantinople 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it.  I 
am  not  aware,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  any 
other  point  which  I  have  to  explain. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  :  Count  Nessel- 
rode  says  it  was  a  draft  note — a  projet 
de  note — which  is  translated  in  the  papers 
"  a  draft  of  a  note."  My  question  is 
whether  this  draft  was  sent  in  the  course 
of  the  formation  of  the  note  not  only  to 
St.  Petersburg  but  also  to  Constantinople. 
It  appears  to  me,  on  reading  Count  Nessel- 
rode's  despatch  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  and  the  papers  accompanying  it, 
that  the  draft  note  was  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  first  instance  for  approval,  and 
that  afterwards,  when  it  was  completed,  it 
was  then  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to 
Constantinople  contemporaneously ;  but 
there  is  no  intimation  that  the  draft  was 
communicated  to  both  Powers  for  approval, 
but  only  to  Russia.  I  wish  the  noble  Earl 
would  read  attentively  the  paper  90,  con- 
taining Count  Nesselrode's  remarks  on  the 
draft  note,  because  it  is  a  most  material 
fact  in  this  case;  my  noble  Friend  has  not 
answered  my  question.  I  wish  to  know  if 
the  draft  referred  to  in  Count  Nesselrode's 
despatch  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
approval,  and  not  to  Constantinople — and 
if  so,  whether  it  was  sent  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  four  Powers,  or  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Austria  alone  !  The  reason  why  I 
put  the  question  is,  because  I  think,  in  a 
crisis  like  that  in  which  the  country  is 
placed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
unanimity  should  prevail  on  all  sides  of  this 
House;  and,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
the  House  should  be  in  full  posBession  of 
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all  the  facts  connected  with  this  transac- 
tion, and  more  especially  of  a  fact  which 
strikes  me  as  so  important  as  this.  Lot  ns 
know  whether  a  previous  communication 
was  made  to  Russia  of  a  draft  note,  aud 
her  assent  ohtained  to  it,  before  any  com- 
munication had  been  made  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

The  Eabl  of  CLARENDON :  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that 
this  House  should  be  informed  of  every 
circumstance  that  has  taken  place;  and 
your  Lordships  will  find  full  information  on 
all  the  facts  m  the  papers.  1  shall  always 
be  most  ready  to  give  every  information  in 
my  power.  jSut  I  can  merely  repeat  what 
I  said  before — that  what  is  called  the  draft 
of  a  note  was  what  was  sent  some  time 
before  by  the  French  Government  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  to  Vienna.  The  note  was 
Bent  from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
the  assent  of  the  English  Government. 
There  was  nothing  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
but  a  complete  note,  and  not  a  draft  note, 
from  the  Conference  of  Vienna,  on  the 
part  of  the  four  Powers;  and  I  know  of 
no  other  amendments  being  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  beyond  those  which  1  have 
stated  were  sent  two  days  after  the  note. 

Loud  LTNDHURST  :  It  is  stated  in 
the  papers  that  a  draft  note  was  received 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the  Emperor 
assented  to  it  by  a  telegraphic  despatch. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON:  That  is 
exactly  what  I  was  stating,  namely,  that  a 
note  was  sent  from  Vienna,  and  was  as- 
sented to  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and 
thaty  two  days  after  that,  some  amend- 
ments,  which  consisted  only  of  the  altera- 
tion of  two  words,  in  order  to  make  the 
meaning  more  clear  and  more  acceptable 
to  Turkey,  were  proposed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  sent  to  Vienna, 
where  they  were  assented  to,  and  after- 
wards forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
also  assented  to  there. 

Lord  BEAUMONT :  After  the  noble 
Earl's  explanation,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  understand  the  real  state  of  the  case; 
but,  certainly,  the  impression  on  my  mind 
i)0w  is  a  very  different  one  from  what  I  re- 
cevied  from  the  noble  Earl's  explanation 
the  other  night.  I  understood  the  noble 
Earl  the  other  night  to  have  directly  con- 
tradicted what  has  been  constantly  asserted, 
namely,  that  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
had  been  consulted  with  regard  to  this  note, 
and  that  the  assent  of  that  Court  had  been 
qbtwned  to  it  before  ever  the  Porte  was  con- 
mU^  or  mafle  acquainted  with  the  terms 
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intended  to  be  offered  to  it.  I  originally 
understood  the  noble  Earl  to  state  distinctly 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  note  went  simul- 
taneously to  the  two  belligerent  parties — 
Russia  and  Turkey.  But  now,  if  I  under- 
stand my  noble  Friend,  the  case  is  this,  that 
the  French  Government  drew  up  a  note; 
that  that  note,  with  the  consent  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  England,  was  sent  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  to  Vienna;  that  perhaps — and 
there  I  draw  a  distinction — on  its  being  re- 
ceived at  Vienna  a  further  communication 
was  made  of  the  French  note  from  Vienna 
to  St.  Petersburg  ;  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  refused  to  take  any  notice  whatever 
of  a  note  that  came  direct  from  France  and 
England — refused  to  retura  any  answer 
whatever  to  England  and  France,  but 
consented  to  send  an  answer  to  Austria, 
because,  as  he  says,  he  has  accepted  the 
good  offices  of  Austria  in  the  case;  that 
then  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  original  draft, 
as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  Aus- 
tria, though  he  knew  very  well  that  in 
reality  it  was  drawn  up  by  France;  that 
after  that  Austria  did  not  act  solely  and 
simply  alone,  as  Russia  wished  her  to  do, 
but  that  she  called  together  the  other  three 
Powers,  and  having  submitted  the  matter 
to  them  they  then  agreed  that  this  note, 
with  certain  modifications  should  be  adopt- 
ed; and  that  the  amended  note  was  then 
sent  simultaneously  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople.  It  seems  that  further  al- 
terations were  then  made,  and  were  sent 
after  the  original  note  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Constantinople.  It,  therefore,  seems 
to  result  from  this — that  no  doubt  the 
original  draft,  without  the  alteration,  was 
communicated  to  St.  Petersburg  without 
being  at  all  made  known  to  the  Porte;  but 
that  the  altered  note  in  its  final  state  waa 
simultaneously  sent  to  the  two  belligent 
Powers.  Therefore,  I  ask  my  noble  Friend 
distinctly  this  question,  whether  the  French 
note,  without  any  alteration,  the  simple 
French  note,  agreed  to  by  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  the  first  instance,  was  commu- 
nicated to  St.  Petersburg  without  being 
communicated  to  the  Porte  ? 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON:  Upon  mj 
word,  at  this  moment  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  of  my  noble  Friend.  It  was  no 
communication  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — it  was  entirely  done 
by  the  French  Government,  who  communi* 
cated  it,  as  I  believe,  to  the  Porte  as  well 
as  to  Russia  ;  but  on  that  point  at  this  mo- 
ment I  cannot  positively  speak. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSB    OF    OOMHONS, 
Thursday,  February  2,  1854, 

liurvTBs.]    New  Wut.— For  Lvdlow,  v.  Robert 

Cli^e,  £«q..  Manor  of  Hempholmo. 

Public  Bills.— 1°  Metropolitan  Sewen  (DepU 

ford  Pumping  Station);    Assessed  Taxes  Act 

Amendment ;  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates. 

EPISCOPAL  AND  CAPITULAR  ESTATES. 

The  Marquess  of  BLANDFORD  said, 
be  now  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
management  of  episcopal  and  capitular 
property.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that  during  the  Inst  Session 
of  Parliament  he  obtained  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  provide  for  this  object,  and 
that  he  then  entered  at  some  length  into 
the  nature  of  the  present  management  of 
this  property,  and  of  the  alterations  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce.  The  approach- 
ing termination  of  the  Session,  however, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  with- 
draw that  Bill,  and  on  doing  so  he  gave 
notice  that  he  should  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  reintroducing  it  in  the  present 
year.  The  Bill  to  the  introduction  of 
which  ho  now  asked  the  House  to  assent, 
was,  with  the  exception  of  one  provision, 
the  same  which  he  laid  before  tliem  last 
Session.  The  only  alteration  he  had  made 
was  the  following.  Representations  hav- 
ing been  made  to  him  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  where  capitular  property 
was  situated,  that  a  strong  feeling  existed 
on  the  part  of  many  persons  that  the  pro- 
perty snould  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  districts  where  it 
lay,  he  had  introduced  into  the  Bill  a  pro- 
Tision  giving  any  corporation,  aggregate  or 
80ie»  the  right  to  apply  their  property  to 
the  augmentation  of  any  rectory  or  living, 
from  which  they  might  be  receiving  tithes, 
or  to  making  better  spiritual  provision  for 
the  district  in  which  the  property  was 
situated.  Having  explained  the  details  of 
the  Bill  on  a  former  occasion,  he  should 
not  then  detain  the  House,  but  would  re- 
serve any  further  remarks  which  he  might 
feel  it  necessary  to  make  until  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  would  fix  fur 
a  day  sufficiently  distant  to  give  the  House 
ample  time  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that,  on 
the  pari  of  the  Qovernment,  he  had  no 
objeotion  to  offer  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  and  for  his  own  part  he  should  be 
Terr  glad  to  pay  every  possible  attention 
to  Its  deia3a«  when  the  noble  Lord  laid  it 


before  the  House.  He  thought  the  sub- 
ject was  a  most  important  one,  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  noble  Lord  devoting 
so  much  time  and  attention  to  it. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  must  express 
a  hope  that  some  provision  would  be  made 
for  applying  this  property  to  defray  those 
charges  for  which  Church  Rates  were 
now  levied. 

Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Marquess  of  Blandford  and  Mr. 
Eingscote. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1*. 

NEW  WRITS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  moved  that 
no  warrants  for  new  writs  for  Barnstaple, 
Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Kingston,  Hull, 
Maldon,  and  Tynemouth,  be  issued  beforo 
the  9th  of  March  next.  It  was  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  House  should  have  full 
time  to  consider  what  remedy  should  be 
applied  to  the  cases  of  these  boroughs,  the 
writs  for  which  had  been  suspended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sions to  inquire  into  the  alleged  existence 
of  extensive  bribery  and  corruption.  The 
Reports  of  all  the  Commissions,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  Tynemouth,  had  been 
printed  and  laid  beforo  the  House,  and  it 
was  in  order  that  that  Report  might  be  in 
the  hands  of  Members,  and  that  the  House 
might  have  an  ample  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  whole  of  these  cases  together, 
that  he  now  moved  the  further  suspension 
of  the  writs  to  the  day  he  had  named. 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  asked 
why  the  noble  Lord  fixed  the  9th  of  March  ? 
The  practice  of  withholding  writs  was  un- 
constitutional and  objectionable;  and  he 
thought  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
House  should  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  Government  of  the  day  should 
have  the  power  to  suspend  writs  from  time 
to  time. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  would  have 
no  objection  to  ^x  the  10th  of  March,  if 
the  hon.  Member  preferred  that  day. 
The  reason  he  fixed  the  9th  of  March  was 
that  that  day  was  five  weeks  from  the  pre- 
sent date,  and  he  thought  that  would  be 
sufficient  time  to  allow  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  whole  of  the  cases  together.  It 
would  not  be  desirable  that  the  House 
should  adopt  one  course  in  the  cases  of 
Canterbury  and  Cambridge,  the  reports 
upon  which  were  before  them,  and  then, 
when  they  saw  the  other  reports,  adopt 
different  measures  with  respect  to  the  other 
boroughs. 
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Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  aaid, 
that  the  ex|)1anation  of  the  noble  Lord  was 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Sir  FREDERIC  THESIGER  sug- 
gested  that  no  order  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Tynemouth  until  the  report  of 
the  Commission  upon  that  borough  was 
before  the  House;  because,  should  it  turn 
out  that  there  was  no  case  against  that 
place,  it  would  be  rather  hard  that  the 
writ  should  be  suspended  to  the  9th  of 
March. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  he 
had  put  all  the  boroughs  in  the  same  list, 
because,  had  he  not,  there  might  have 
been  questions  raised  as  to  the  course  that 
it  was  desirable  to  take  in  each  instance. 
The  report  upon  Tynemouth  had  not  been 
printed,  nor  was  he  aware  that  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  House;  it  was  well  known 
that  no  Commissions  had  been  granted 
except  in  cases  where  there  was  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  he 
thought  that  this  fact  was  amply  sufficient 
to  justify  the  postponement  of  the  writs 
until  all  these  boroughs  could  be  dealt  with 
together. 
'  Motion  agreed  to, 

ASSESSED  TAXES  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  would  now  move  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill  to  explain  and  amend 
an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  duties  of  Assessed  Taxes. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  was  twofold.  It 
was  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct 
two  clerical  errors  in  the  headings  of  the 
schedules  which  had  crept  into  the  Act  of 
last  Session,  and  it  was  intended  also  to 
extend  the  time  for  surrendering  composi- 
tions. The  Act  of  last  Session  fixed  the 
10th  of  October,  1853,  as  the  last  day  for 
doing  this;  but  as  it  appeared  that  a  num- 
ber of  persona  had  omitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  given  them, 
it  was  proposed,  in  accordance  with  for- 
mer precedents,  still  further  to  extend  the 
time. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

BiW  presented,  and  read  l^ 

PUBLIC  RE  VEND  E  AND  CONSOLIDATED 
FUND  CHARGES. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
Committee, 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 


QUER  said  :  I  rise.  Sir,  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  relative  to  matters  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance,  though  they  are 
matters  with  respect  to  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary  that  I  should  trouble  the  Houso 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  be- 
cause the  duty  I  have  to  discharge  is  one 
of  a  preliminary  character,  and  the  sub* 
jeet  is  one  that  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  its  connexion  with  other  subjects  not 
appearing  on  the  face  of  the  Motion  on  the 
paper.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  on  various  occasions  there  have 
been  discussions  in  this  House  with  respect 
to  that  portion  of  our  system  of  public  ex- 
penditure and  accounts  in  which  it  has 
been  the  practice  both  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  revenue  out  of 
receipts  without  the  supervision  and  con* 
trol  of  Parliament,  and  likewise  to  defray 
from  those  receipts,  and  before  they  have 
come  into  the  Exchequer,  a  considerable 
variety  of  other  charges.  In  conformity 
with  what  I  think  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  House,  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
intimated  last  year  that  they  would  be 
disposed  to  consider  a  plan  whereby  the 
estimates  of  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
revenue  might  be  submitted  to  this  House 
along  with  the  other  estimates  for  the 
necessary  service  of  the  country.  That 
pledge  I  hope  to  be  able  fully  to  redeem 
during  the  present  Session,  as  regards  the 
three  great  departments  of  the  State — the 
"  three  great  departments  "  I  call  them  in 
regard  to  this  description  of  expenditure — 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  Customs 
department,  and  the  Post-office  depart- 
ment. The  estimates  connected  with 
those  sei'vices  are  in  a  forward  state,  and 
they  will  be  submitted  to  the  House,  I 
trust,  on  an  early  day.  But  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  proceeding  to  frame  estimates  of 
that  kind  it  was  necessary  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  all  those  other  charges  which  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  pay  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  previous  to  its  being 
handed  over  to  the  Exchequer,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  might  seem  best.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  those  charges,  includ- 
ing numerous  pensions  charged  by  Royal 
grant  or  Act  of  Parliament  upon  those 
revenues.  Of  those  pensions  I  shall,  I 
hope,  chiefly  dispose  by  the  close  of  the 
month  by  paying  them  up;  but  till  that  is 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  provi- 
sions for  their  being  discharged  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  they  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  annual  TOtes  of  the  House.    They 
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Appeared  to  belong  to  that  class  of  charges 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  There  are  others 
which  ought  also  to  be  placed  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  —  for  example,  the 
charges  for  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  in 
Scotland.  I  do  not  say  of  the  entire 
judicial  establishment  of  Scotland,  because 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  except  the  salaries 
of  the  Judges,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  we  should  place  the  rest  of  that  ex- 
penditure upon  the  estimates  along  with 
the  corresponding  charges  for  England  and 
Ireland.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  a 
list  of  these  charges,  which  are  numerous, 
but  only  to  point  out  the  principle  on  which 
we  shall  proceed.  The  occasion  of  fram- 
ing estimates  for  the  expenses  of  collecting 
the  revenue,  raises  the  whole  question  of 
the  better  classification  of  the  charges  as 
1>etweeu  two  branches  of  expenditure — the 
Consolidated  Fund  service  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Supply  service  upon  the 
other.  1  shall  propose  to  place  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  or  to  retain  on  it,  as 
the  case  may  be,  those  particular  charges 
for  which  it  appears  that  that  is  a  proper 
mode  of  provision  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
all  other  charges,  I  shall  propose  to  place 
them  upon  the  annual  estimates.  When 
that  shall  be  done,  I  trust  that  great  pro- 
gress will  have  been  made  towards  estab- 
lishing a  perfectly  clear,  comprehensive, 
and  accurate  system  of  public  accounts.  I 
am  very  far  from  saying  that  that  is  all 
that  is  to  be  done.  There  are  some  other 
changes  that  must  follow  ;  but  much  has 
already  been  effected  by  the  labours  of 
public  men  and  of  this  House  in  former 
years,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  what 
remains  to  be  done  I  shall  be  able  to  com- 
plete without  much  difficulty  or  much 
delay.  Having,  then,  explained  my  inten- 
tion, and  since  it  is  necessary,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  in  which  will  be  an  enumeration  indi- 
cating the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to 
deal  with  these  subjects  separately,  I  have 
no  occasion  to  delay  the  Committee  longer 
at  this  time.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
principle  of  the  measure  will  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Honse.  Even  if  I  were  not 
going  to  propose  to  the  Committee  to  vote 
by  estimate  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue,  this  measure  would  still  be  rea- 
sonable and  proper.  It  is  occasioned  by 
our  contemplating  other  measures,  but  it 
stands  perfectly  clear  upon  its  own  grounds 
as  a  simplification  of  the  public  accounts, 
And  as  briogiog  the  mode  in  which  our 


charges  are  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue 
more  in  harmony  with  the  principle  which 
should  govern  our  finances.  I  beg  to 
move  the  Committee  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  alter  the  mode  of  providing  for 
certain  expenses  now  charged  upon  certain 
branches  of  the  Public  and  Hereditary  Re- 
venues, and  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  nothing  could  give 
him  greater  satisfaction  than  the  step  which 
the  Government  now  proposed  to  take,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  things  which  he  had  been  aim- 
ing at  for  years.  In  speaking  to  individuals 
on  this  subject,  they  had  often  answered  him 
that  the  accounts  were  so  complex  that  they 
could  not  understand  them;  but  when  the 
proposed  alteratinos  were  carried  into  effect, 
they  would  be  afforded  the  means  of  doing 
so.  He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  also  lay  on  the  table  a  schedule 
that  would  show  the  times  of  the  proposed 
changes,  the  departments  to  which  they 
were  now  charged,  and  those  to  which  it 
was  intended  they  should  be  changed.  This 
would  enable  Members  to  see  at  once  the 
class  of  charges,  when  changed,  and  where 
they  were  placed.  This  he  thought  would 
not  be  attended  with  any  difficulty,  and,  as 
it  must  form  a  part  of  the  Bill,  it  might  as 
well  some  as  a  separate  schedule. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  also  beg- 
ged to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
having  adopted  this  most  important  change 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  finances  of 
this  country.  The  subject  of  paying  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  into  the  Exchequer, 
without  subjecting  it  to  deductions  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  successive  Governments  for  years 
past,  and  especially  under  the  notice  of 
successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
it.  He  must,  however,  except  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr.  Disraeli),  and  do  him  the 
credit  to  say,  that  when  he  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
subject  being  mentioned^  he  at  once  said, 
that  if  he  continued  in  office  for  a  sufficient 
lensrth  of  time  the  whole  of  the  revenuo 
should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  ;  but 
certainly  the  merit  of  having  carried  this 
great  financial  improvement  into  effect  was 
due  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  now 
filled  that  office.  This  change  would  be  a 
most  important  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  finance  of  the  country,  though  it 
could  but  be  matter  for  astonishment  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  so  long  aban- 
doned one  of  its  most  important  duties* 
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It  had  allowed  6,000,0001.  or  7,000,000^ 
to  1)0  expended  without  having  the  slightest 
control  over  it,  or  even  a  knowledge  as 
to  whether  the  expenditure  was  right  or 
wrong,  just  or  unjust.  He  was,  therefore, 
most  thankful  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  having  adopted  this  most  important 
change,  which  he  was  sure  in  any  future 
history  of  the  country  would  be  spoken  of 
as  highly  to  his  credit. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  also  approved 
of  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  believed  that  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  supporting  it  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  before  the  House.  It  at- 
tempted, in  fact,  to  carry  out,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  efficiently,  suggestions  and  pro- 
positions that  had  been  made  by  the  late 
Government,  and  which,  had  they  con- 
tinued in  office,  it  would  have  been  their 
duty  to  have  carried  out.  He  fully  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  it  would  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country. 

Resolved — 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
alter  the  mode  of  providing  for  certain  expenses 
now  charged  upon  certain  branches  of  the  Public 
and  Hereditary  Revenues,  and  upon  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund." 

Resolution  reported  : — Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— REPORT  OF 

THE  ADDRESS. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
dross,  in  reply  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  was  then  considered  and 
offreedto^ 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  half-past 
Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

FHday,  February  3,  1854. 

Their  Lordships  met;  and  having  trans- 
acted the  business  that  stood  upon  tho 
Paper,  House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE      OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  3,  1854. 

Unnms.]  Pdbuo  Bills. — 1*  Thames  Improve- 
ment; Glasgow  Waterworks;  Valuatioa  of 
Lands  (SootUnd). 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  ELECTION- 
PETITION. 

Mb.  BANKES  said,  he  now  rose  to 
present  a  petition  from  William  Yergette 
9flki  John  Miller,  electors  of  the  Borough 

Mr.  W.  WiUiam 


of  Peterborou|^h,  praying  to  be  allowed  to 
present  a  petition  against  the  return  of 
Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  the  sitting  Mem« 
her.  The  circumstances  under  which  thia 
application  was  made  were  the  following. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Hankey  was  seated 
by  tne  Resolution  of  a  Committee  of  that 
House  only  ^ve  days  before  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  consequently  these 
parties  had  not»  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  rule,  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
a  petition  within  fourteen  days  after  his 
return.  He  thought  that  this  circumstance 
alone  furnished  sufficient  ground  for  as- 
senting  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners; 
although,  if  any  further  reasons  were  re* 
quired,  there  were  circumstances  set  forth 
in  the  petition  which  he  thought  should 
have  great  weight  in  leading  the  House  to 
the  same  conclusion.  He  should  therefore 
move  that  these  parties  have  leave  to  pre* 
sent  a  petition  against  the  sitting  Member 
within  nine  days  from  the  opening  of  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed-^ 

*'  That  the  Petitioners  have  leave  to  present  a 
Petition  against  the  retnrn  of  Thomson  Hankey* 
esquire,  within  nine  days  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Session." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  the  House 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  matter,  in 
order  that  they  might  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  step  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  that  they  should  take. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  last  Session  a  petition,  which 
was  presented  against  Mr.  W bailey,  the 
then  sitting  Member,  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  which  declared  that  be 
was  not  duly  elected,  and  that  Mr.  Hankej 
ought  to  have  been  so.  Consequently  that 
Gentleman  was  substituted  for  Mr.  WhaU 
ley.  Mr.  W bailey  appeared  by  counsel 
before  that  Committee,  Mr.  Coppock  being 
his  Parliamentary  agent.  When  the  case 
against  Mr.  Whalley  was  proved,  the  conn* 
sol  for  that  gentleman  applied  for  an  ad- 
journment; upon  which  the  counsel  for  the 
petitioner,  Mr.  Hankey,  asked  if  it  waa 
intended  to'  impugn  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Hankey 's  return  should  the  Committee 
come  to  the  deeision  of  declaring  him  dulj 
elected,  in  the  absence  of  any  opposition  ? 
Mr.  Cook,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Whalley, 
replied  in  the  affirmative;  but  aubsequentlj, 
when  the  Committee  met  ag^a  after  the 
adjournment,  he  declared  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  go  en  irith  the  reeriminaterj 
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case,  as  be  understood  that  it  would  be 
competent  to  the  electors  to  present  a  pe- 
tition against  Mr.  Haukey  in  the  ensuing 
Session.  Accordingly,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Honse,  certain  electors  presented  such 
a  petition.  When,  however,  it  came  be- 
fore the  examiner  of  recognisances,  he 
declined  to  receive  it  upon  the  ground  that 
it  had  not,  in  conformitj.with  the  rules  of 
the  House,  been  presented  within  fourteen 
days  after  Mr.  Hankey's  return.  Upon 
that  the  present  petitioners,  who  were  pro- 
posed as  the  sureties  for  the  petition  so 
rejected,  came  before  the  House  to  com- 
plain that  the  examiner  of  recognisances 
had  acted  wrongly  in  refusing  to  receive 
the  petition.  He  thought  the  House  could 
not  be  of  opinion  that  the  examiner  of 
recognisances  was  wrong  in  this,  and  he 
(the  Attorney  General)  thought  he  had 
acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Every  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  to  parties  to  go  into  the  case  of 
recrimination  before  the  Select  Committee, 
but  they  had  declined  to  do  so.  The  House 
would  see  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Select 
Committee  that  the  allegations  of  the  pre- 
sent petition  were  untrue.  It  proceeded 
on  the  allegation  that  Mr.  Coppock  was 
fully  instructed  to  go  into  the  case  of  re- 
crimination; yet,  notwithstanding  such  in- 
Btmctions,  tho  petitioners  were  informed 
that  Mr.  Coppock  had  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  go  on  with  it.  The  Minutes 
showed  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
such  a  statement;  it  was  not  the  act  of 
Mr.  Coppock,  but  of  the  counsel  who  repre- 
sented Mr.  Whalley.  The  question  then 
came  to  this,  as  tho  petitioners  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  opportunities  afforded 
them  to  go  into  their  case  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  were  they  now  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  ?  As  far  as  he  was  aware, 
there  was  no  precedent  for  such  permission, 
unless  the  Committee  had  made  a  Special 
Report  for  it  to  be  allowed.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  Committee  had  made  no 
such  Beport,  and  although  he  must  say 
that  tho  House  ought  to  afford  every  fa- 
cility for  inquiring  into  the  manner  in 
which  Members  had  been  returned,  still  he 
thought  that  something  was  due  to  the 
Members  themselves,  and,  where  parties 
had  abandoned  their  opportunities  of  com- 
ing before  the  Select  Committee  to  make 
oat  their  case,  a  Member  ought  not  to  be 
harassed  by  repeated  petitions.  All  were 
fully  aware,  in  considering  the  incidents  of 
any  particular  election,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  oth&r,  of  the  adyantage  of  the  whole 


of  the  matter  being  committed  to  one  and 
the  same  tribunal,  and  as,  in  this  case,  the 
parties  had  intrusted  their  interest  to  Mr. 
Coppock  and  counsel,  who  declined  to  go 
on  with  it,  he  did  not  think  that  the  sub- 
ject ought  again  to  be  reopened. 

Mr.  Mowbrat  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  had 
been  members  of  the  Committee,  made 
statements  of  the  proceedings  before  them, 
confirming  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  the  hen.  and  learned 
Attorney  General.  In  this  case  the  pe- 
tition could  not  have  been  presented  within 
fourteen  days.  In  this  instance  no  new 
return  had  been  made,  but  the  old  one 
merely  altered — which  enabled  the  Mem- 
ber, under  a  technical  objection,  to  escape 
from  any  inquiry  being  made  into  his  con- 
duct. The  present  petition  was  not  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Whalley,  but  of  electors, 
who  charged — though  the  House  could  not 
now  judge  whether  truly  or  falsely — Mr. 
Hankey  with  bribery.  They  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  afford  them  it.  An- 
other point  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  was  that  the  allegations 
were  not  true;  but  there  was  one  distinct 
allegation  that  had  been  confirmed  in  part 
by  what  the  House  had  heard  from  one  of 
the  Committee,  that  the  recriminatory 
charge  had  been  withdrawn  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  those  most  interested 
in  the  petition.  It  did  appear  to  him  that 
they  were  either  bound  to  allow  the  parties 
to  substantiate  their  allegations,  or  to  re- 
ceive the  petition;  he  therefore  begged 
leave  to  move  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
petitioners  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  in  support  of  their  allegation. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
no  good  could  arise  from  the  course  that 
had  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  bad  moved  the  Amendment. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  advanced  had  placed 
the  matter  on  false  grounds.  It  appeared 
to  him  not  to  depend  on  the  question  as  to 
the  fourteen  days;  that  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it,  for,  supposing  that  it  had 
been  presented  in  the  middle  of  last  Ses- 
sion, the  petition  would  have  been  as  bad 
on  the  first  day  after  tho  decision  of  tho 
Committee  as  at  any  time  after  the  lapse 
of  the  fourteen  days.  He  thought  tfiat 
the  House  ought  not  to  receive  the  pe- 
tition ;  for  a  competent  jurisdiotion,  ap- 
pointed under  Act  of  Farlianeat  for  ibo 
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purpose  of  inyestigating  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  allowing  ample  opportunity  to  all 
irho  chose  to  come  forward,  had  declared 
that  Mr.  Hankey  was  duly  elected,  and 
ought  to  have  heen  returned.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  allowing,  after  such  a  finding, 
that  the  House  should  again  reopen  the 
question;  aud,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  decision  of  a  former 
Committee  were  true  or  false,  would  he 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  the  Committee 
was  appointed,  as  well  as  establish  a  pre- 
cedent dangerous  to  every  Member  who 
sat  in  that  House.  In  the  case  before 
them,  the  petitioners  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Hankey  had  not  only  contested  the  right  to 
the  seat,  but  claimed  it  for  him.  It  was 
therefore  idle  now  to  say  that  the  present 
gentlemen  were  not  parties  to  the  former 
petition,  and  that  no  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  them  of  bringing  forward  their 
case.  Every  person  in  Peterborough  knew 
*— for  it  was  as  patent  as  the  light  of  day 
—that  when  the  petition  was  before  the 
Committee,  then  or  never  was  their  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Whalley  or 
another  bad  been  duly  elected.  Every 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  parties, 
aud,  as  they  did  not  think  fit  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  they  ought  not  now,  on 
every  principle  of  law  and  common  sense, 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  a  petition. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  negatived, 

MERCHANT  SBIPPING  AND  PILOTAGE. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  rose  to  ask  for 
leave  to  bring  in  two  Bills — the  first  to 
give  effect  to  that  passago  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  which  Her  Majesty 
recommended  them  to  remove  the  last 
remaining  fetter  from  the  free  navigation 
of  these  realms ;  and  the  second  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  various  laws 
which,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  had  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of 
British  shipping.  With  regard  to  the 
second  Bill  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  trouble  the  Committee  at  any 
length.  The  consolidation  to  which  it  re- 
ferred was  intended  to  have  been  carried 
into  effect  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere), 
and  it  had  also  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Heuley). 
The  measure  which  he  should  lay  on  the 
table  would  contain  many  ohangeBi  and  b^ 
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of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  but  it  related  to 
subjects  that  had  already  undergone  con- 
siderable discussion  in  that  House,  and 
affected  matters  that  had  already,  in  some 
degree,  been  disposed  of  by  the  House,  or 
which  had  at  least  been  much  ventilated 
among  those  who  were  most  interested 
in  the  questions  at  issue.  He  should  en- 
deavour to  follow  the  advice  given  him  the 
other  evening  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Liddell)  in  reference  to  his 
conduct  of  the  Bill,  and  should  endeavour 
in  the  progress  of  the  measure  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  those  persons  most  compe- 
tent to  give  advice  upon  the  subject.  On  the 
second  reading  he  should  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain those  opinions,  and  the  nature  of  anj 
amendments  which  it  might  be  desirable  to 
introduce,  and  should  then  be  enabled  to 
decide  whether  the  better  course  would  be 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Committee  upstairs, 
or,  following  the  usual  course,  to  proceed 
with  it  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
A  measure  like  the  present,  he  was  con- 
vinced, could  not  be  successful  nnless  it 
was  debated  on  both  sides  in  an  enlight- 
ened spirit.  The  magnitude  of  the  mea- 
sure and  the  multiplicity  of  its  details, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
considered  with  the  utmost  care  and  de- 
liberation, by  one  or  other  of  the  courses 
he  had  pointed  \>ut;  and  he  was  sure  that 
he  might  rely  t^i  all  those  interested  to  tad 
in  the  work  of  consolidation  referred  to, 
and  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  He 
should  not,  therefore,  trouble  the  House 
at  any  length  on  that  point,  but  would 
content  himself  with  saying  that  the  first 
part  of  the  Bill  would  refer  to  the  registry 
of  ships  and  to  the  measurement  of  ships, 
and  would  contain  a  novelty  which  he 
hoped  would  be  accepted — he  meant  the 
substitution  of  a  new  and  more  scientific 
mode  of  measurement  than  that  at  present 
used — a  mode  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  person  who  had  recommended  it — Cap- 
tain Moorsom — and  which,  while  it  served 
to  maintain  the  same  general  average  of 
tonnage,  ascertained  the  contents  of  each 
ship  with  greater  accuracy  and  fairness 
than  the  present  mode,  besides  taking 
away  all  inducements  for  adhering  to  the 
antiquated  models  of  construction,  by  giv- 
ing an  internal  measurement,  which,  while 
it  favoured  the  strength  of  the  model, 
added  to  the  safety  of  navigation.  That 
mode  of  measurement  had  been  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Assistant  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy,  the  Naval  Assistants 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Trinity  Hoose, 
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and,  he  believed,  the  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciations of  London  and  Liverpool,  and 
other  bodies; — for  it  was  only  by  a  con- 
corrence  of  nautical  authorities  such  as 
these  that  a  change  of  the  kind  could  be 
carried  through  the  House,  since  there 
were  very  few  Members  who  could  venture 
to  say  that  they  were  able  to  discern  the 
advantages  that  would  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  measur- 
ing  ships,  or  would  like  to  hazard  an  opin- 
ion on  a  measure  so  purely  technical.  The 
next  subject  upon  which  he  proposed  to 
consolidate  the  laws  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline — the  law  by  which  pro- 
yision  was  made  for  the  subordination  of 
the  crews  to  the  masters,  and  for  the 
comfort  of  crews  themselves  on  board 
ship.  That  was  a  matter  which  had  at- 
tracted particular  attention  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  he  had  derived  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  office.  In  fact,  when  he  entered 
office  he  found  a  Bill  already  prepared, 
and  he  had  only  to  go  over  a  work  already 
accomplished.  He  had  gone  over  it  uever- 
thelessy  and  had  made  some  changes, 
which  would  of  course  be  the  subject  of 
fair  and  dispassionate  discussion.  The  next 
subject  was  one  which  he  was  sure  could 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Gom- 
*kuons  without  exciting  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy and  regret.  He  was  sure  that  there 
was  no  one  who  heard  him  who  did  not 
lament  those  terrible  catastrophes  at  sea 
of  which,  even  within  tho  last  few  days, 
they  had  unfortunately  heard  of  so  great  a 
number.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  con- 
solidate, and,  he  hoped,  to  amend,  the 
powers  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, occurrences  of  that  kind.  A  par- 
ticular change  which  he  should  propose  in 
that  part  of  the  law  would  be  this.  It 
was  known  to  the  Committee  that  with 
regard  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  no  master  or  mate  could  at  present 
leave  this  country  in  a  ship  under  the 
British  flag,  without  having  a  certificate 
of  their  competency  to  be  entrusted  with 
navigable  property,  and  with  the  lives  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge.  But  no 
such  provision  existed  with  regard  to  the 
home  trade.  It  was  only  reasonable,  there- 
fore, that  with  regard  to  the  home  trade — 
at  least  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
home  trade  which  related  to  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers — the  same  regulations 
should  exist  which  were  now  in  operation 
in  the  case  of   vessels  engaged  in  the 
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foreign  trade.  If  they  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  survey  of  the  hulls  of  vessels, 
and  an  examination  of  the  engines  which 
were  placed  on  board,  it  was  only  right 
that  they  should  have  the  same  security 
for  the  good  conduct  of  masters  and  mates 
of  vessels  on  the  shores  of  this  kingdom, 
which  was  deemed  necessary  in  the^  over- 
sea trade.  The  difficulty  of  making  the 
inquiries  which  it  was  their  duty  to.  make 
in  the  case  of  accidents  at  sea,  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  not  only  from  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry — from  the  number  of  accidents 
— but  also  from  the  time  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  being  so  fully  em- 
ployed as  to  prevent  their  absence  for  such 
inquiries.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  he 
had  received  communications  from  tho 
Elder  Brethren  of  tho  Trinity  House  ex- 
pressing their  willingness  to  assist  the 
Board  in  inquiries  of  this  kind.  He  should 
introduce  one  provision  on  the  subject  in 
the  Consolidation  Bill,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  meet  with  the  support  of  the  House. 
The  Committee  were  no  doubt  aware  of 
the  great  and  benevolent  efforts  which  had 
been  made  by  private  individuals  in  estab- 
lishing means  of  saving  life  in  cases  of 
shipwreck.  There  were  upwards  of  100 
— he  believed  there  were  120 — lifeboats 
belonging  to  societies  of  this  kind,  and 
in  some  places,  so  great  had  been  the  regu- 
larity and  promptitude  of  those  entrusted 
with  them,  that  they  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  a  great  number  of  lives.  There 
were  arrangements  at  Liverpool,  Yarmouth, 
Shields,  and  other  places,  which  worked 
admirably;  and  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland the  country  was  much  indebted 
for  his  praiseworthy  exertions  on  this 
point.  He  had  communicated  on  this 
subject  with  a  gentleman  whose  zeal  and 
ability  in  connexion  with  this  matter  were 
well  known  (Captain  Washington),  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  not 
possible,  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  provide 
more  abundant  means  of  saving  life  at 
sea.  He  had  considered,  with  Captain 
Washington,  with  the  head  of  the  coast 
guard,  with  the  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  the  naval  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  whether,  at  a  small 
expense,  order,  system,  and  regularity 
might  not  be  enforced,  where  hitherto 
there  had  been  neglect,  irregularity,  and 
confusion — thereby  making  the  means  of 
saving  life  more  efficient.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  take  from  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  small  sum  to 
be  appropriated  for  effecting  thi3  object;  and 
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he  believed  that  for  this  purpose  a  smaller 
sum  would  be  sufficient  than  they  should 
economise  and  save  by  the  mere  arrange- 
ments which  were  to  be  introduced  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  collecting  light-dues. 
To  speak  then  in  general  terms,  he  pro- 
posed to  consolidate  the  law  with  regard  to 
registry  and  measurement — with  regard  to 
the  discipline  and   the  comfort  and   the 
safety  of  the  mercantile  marine — and  also 
with  respect  to  a  subject  which  had  been 
disposed  of  last  year,  he  meant  the  ques- 
tion of   lights  and  pilotage.     He  should 
give  the  utmost  attention,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  effect  these  objects,  to  any  sugges- 
tions that  might  be  made  to  him  by  any 
one  in  the  House,  or  to  those  without  its 
walls.     The  end  he  had  in  view  was  not  so 
much  to  make  great  changes  in  the  existing 
laws  as  to  place  them  in  a  consolidated 
shape — in   a   shape   which   might  render 
them  more  adequate  to  subserve  the  end 
for  which  they  had  been  framed — the  in- 
terests of  that  important  part  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  that  department  of  legislation. 
In  the  form  of  draught  adopted  for  the 
printed  Bill,  he  should  endeavour  to  direct 
attention   as   much   as   possible   to  those 
parts   which   were  new,    and   after   time 
should   have    been  given   for  considering 
its  provisions,  and  a  discussion  taken  on 
the  second  reading,  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  to   put  it  into  such  a  shape 
as  might  be  most  convenient  for  its  fur- 
ther consideration  by   the   House.      The 
present    measure    was    not    intended    to 
produce  any  great  change  in  the  law  so 
far  as  the  lighted ues  woro  concerned;  and 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  having  stated 
that  fact,  he   should   give  to  the  House 
some   information   with   reference   to   the 
mode  in  which  the  various  Acts   passed 
upon  that  subject  had  operated  since  the 
close  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 
Hon.  Members  were  aware  that  an  Act 
had  been  passed  during  the  last  Session 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  light- duos  were 
ordered  to  be  collected  into  one  aggregate 
form,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Board  of  Trade.     That  Act 
came  into  operation  upon  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber.    Now,  after  examining  the  state  of 
tho  receipts  and  estimates  for  the  coming 
year,  in  connexion  with  the  fund  in  ques- 
tion, ho  was  of  opinion  that  in  tho  exercise 
of  the  power  vested  in  officers  of  the  de- 
partment over  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
preside,  it  was  right  to  make  a  reduction 
in  the    light- dues.       Accordinglji  upon 
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the  Ist  of  January  last,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  a  remission  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fourth  had  been  effected  in  the  whole  light- 
dues  of  the  kingdom.  The  receipts  from  the 
light-dues  had  formerly  been  400,0002.,  and 
it  had  been  reduced,  in  compliance  with  the 
order  to  which  he  had  just  referred,  by  a 
sura  of  100,0002.  That  was  the  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  under  the  operation 
of  the  measure  of  last  Session,  but  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last.  At  the 
time  that  measure  had  been  carried,  the 
light-fund  stood  in  the  following  financial 
position.  There  was  a  balance  to  its  credit 
at  their  banker's  of  70,0002.,  and  the  sur- 
plus for  the  coming  year — all  expenses 
having  been  deducted — had  been  estimated 
at  53,0002.  A  stop  had  been  put  to  all 
future  creation  of  pensioners,  and  when 
the  lifeholders  fell  off  a  further  surplus 
of  23,0002.  would  arise  in  couscqacnce. 
He  found  that  there  were  other  expenses 
now  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  ser- 
vice, which  it  was  desirable,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  retrench,  and  which,  in  cor- 
dial co-operation  with  the  different  bodies, 
he  was  using  his  best  endeavours  from 
time  to  time  to  reduce.  He  hoped  to  be 
able  at  an  early  period  to  announce  that 
these  reductions  had  been  carried  into 
effect.  Now,  with  regard  to  pilotage,  he 
would  only  say  in  general  terms  that  the' 
contemplated  union  between  the  pilots  of 
the  Trinity  House  and  the  Cinque  Ports 
pilots  had  been  effected,  and  that  regula- 
tions which  had  been  made  by  tho  Trinity 
House  in  reference  to  the  subject  had  come 
into  operation.  The  reduction  which  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  union 
in  question  had  been  less  in  amount  than 
had  been  first  intended,  because  of  tho 
higher  rate  of  wages  in  other  callings, 
and  the  higher  price  of  provisions;  but 
in  the  case  of  steam-vessels,  the  reduc- 
tion amounted  to  one  fourth  of  the  sum 
formerly  expended.  The  House  would 
perhaps  remember  that  there  had  been 
also  great  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  pilotage 
system  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  arose 
not  only  from  its  legal  position,  but  in 
consequence  of  tho  physical  impediments 
which  tho  nature  of  the  Channel  itself* 
which  were  greater  than  existed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  placed  in  the  way 
of  any  such  arrangement.  He  ventured 
last  Session  to  state  to  the  House  that  he 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  if  Parlia- 
ment invested  that  department  of  Govern- 
mont  with  which  he  was  conneoted  with  a 
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mediatorial  power,  it  would  be  able,  without 
coercive  measures,  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment.   He  was  happy,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  two  Members  for  Bristol, 
accompanied  by  a  deputation  from  the  body 
in  whom  the  power  of  making  the  necessary 
regulations  with  respect  to  pilotage  in  Bris- 
tol is  yeated,  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
expressing  their  intention  of  acquiescing 
in  any  suggestions  the  Government  might 
make  after  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
naval  officers  of  the  Board.    He  was  there- 
fore induced  to  believe  that  the  difficulties 
to  which  he  had  referred  had  either  been  en- 
tirely overcome,  or  would  very  soon  be  effec- 
tually disposed  of.     With  respect  to  the 
question  of  ballast,  he  was  also  happy  to  be 
able  to  assure  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
its  settlement  that  their  complaints  were  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  redressed.     He  should 
next  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject  of  registry  tickets.     Hon.   Mem- 
bers  were  aware    of  the  importance   of 
adopting  adequate  yet  not  oppressive  or 
irksome    means   of   effecting    a    registry 
of  seamen,  in  order  to  establish  a  record 
of  the  identity  and  character  of  each  of 
the  persons  who  collectively  make  up  the 
seafaring  population  of  this  country.    The 
registry  ticket,  the  means  selected  for  the 
pnrpose,    was    very   unpopular   with   the 
men,  from  the  penalties  imposed  for  infrac- 
tion or  neglect  of  the  law ;  and  upon  the 
best  inquiry   that    he  could    make  from 
competent  authorities,  he  thought  it  was 
quite  as  likely  to  increase  the  risk  of  de- 
sertion, by  rendering  deserters  unwilling 
to  return,  as  to  check  it.     Acting,  there- 
fore, on  the  power  with  which  the  Board 
of   Trade  were  vested  by  law,  they  had 
abolished    the    register    ticket,    and,    of 
course,  with  it  all  the  penalties  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  having  under  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Act  established   those   modes   of 
registration  which  they  believed  would  be 
quite  effectual  in  regard  both  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  men,  and  their  character.     In 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  the  Legis- 
lature had  conferred  a  power  which  the 
British  shipowner,  ever  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  had  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  possess,   of  manning  the 
vessels  of  our  merchant  navy  without  dis- 
tinction of  nations  among  the  individuals 
composing  the   crew.     He  felt  sure  that 
some  hon.  and  gallant  Friends  of  his  in 
the  House,  who  anticipated  a  great  deal  of 
evil  from  that  reform,  would  be  happy  to 
learn  that,   up  to  the  present  time,   no 
alanning  aymptoms  of  its  injurious  effects 


had  been   manifested.     His   hon.    Friend 
the   Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Liddell) 
had  called  his  attention  to  the  melancholy 
accident   which  had  lately   occurred  near 
Dublin,  and  had  invited  him  to  state  his 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  that 
unhappy  event.     Now,  in  his  (Mr.  Card- 
well's)  opinion,  he  should  be  doing  wrong 
if  he  were  in  any  way  to  anticipate  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  which  was  now  pend- 
ing without  in   reference  to  the  matter. 
He  should  not  say  one  word,  therefore,  of 
a   single  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
it,  except  so   far  as  it  appeared  in   the 
testimony  which   had   been    given  before 
the  coroner,   and  the   verdict  which   had 
been   pronounced  by  the  jury.     He  was 
aware  that  certain  parties  had  given  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  it  was  to  the  fact 
that  the  crew  of  the  Tayleur  had  been 
chiefly  composed  of  foreigners,  that   her 
loss,  and  that  of  those  who  were  on  board 
her,  was  to  be  attributed.     He  had,  how- 
ever, also  read  the  testimony  given  in  the 
case  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
of  an  entirely  opposite  character,  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  verdict  which  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  jury,  he  could  find  no 
good  reason  for  the  statement  that  the  loss 
of  the  Tayleur  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
she  numbered  foreign   sailors  among  her 
crew.     We  knew   that   190,000   seamen 
sailed  in   the  merchant   shipping  of  this 
kingdom   during  the  year  just   expired, 
being  the  largest  number,   he  believed, 
that  had  ever  manned  our   trading  fleet. 
In  the  three  months  that  elapsed  since  the 
Act  passed,  between  the  1st  October  and 
the   1st    January,   there    were    between 
2,500  and  2,600  foreigners  only  in  that 
number.     Hon.   Members  knew  that  the 
former  Acts  allowed  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  crew  to  be  foreigners;  if,  therefore, 
the  whole  number  of  foreigners  for  theso 
three   months    had   been    but  2,500,  he 
thought  that  fact  might  administer  some 
consolation  to  those  who  had  been  so  very 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  this 
reform.     Two  other  subjects  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  he 
thought  it  would   be  interesting  to  the 
House  to  learn  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  on  those  heads.     The  House  pro- 
bably remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  a  communication  had  been  received  in 
this  country  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment, inviting  us  to  join  with  them  in  obser- 
vations to  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
constituting  a  new  science  in  aid  of  the  ma- 
riner, by  noting  down  the  nature  and  the 
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Bent  state  of  things.  What  became  of  the 
ballast  which  was  brought  to  Newcastle 
from  Dublin?  It  was  thrown  into  the 
Tyne,  and  a  great  expense  was  incurred 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Tyne  navigation  in 
sending  it  to  the  German  Ocean.  So  that 
whilst  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  English  vessels  to  bring 
the  necessary  supply  of  material,  they 
had  foreign  vessels  entering  the  Tyne  in 
ballast,  a  commodity  with  which  the  banks 
were  already  laden  to  such  an  excess  that 
the  river  commissioners  had  been  latterly 
advertising  for  the  construction  of  barges 
to  convey  the  ballast  to  be  deposited  in 
the  German  Ocean.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  the  representations  which  had  been 
made  to  him  with  reference  to  the  incon- 
venience under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle  now  suffered.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  obviating  those  inconveniences, 
and  the  consequent  expenditure,  as  well 
as  upon  more  general  grounds,  that  he 
asked  fcr  leave  to  introduce  the  proposed 
measure.  It  was  not  very  easy,  perhaps, 
to  say  what  would  be  the  precise  extent  of 
benefit  afforded  by  the  operation  of  this 
measure ;  but  he  had  obtained  a  return 
from  the  Customs,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  foreign  vessels  to  the  amount  of 
415,000  tons — and  the  return  did  not  give 
the  whole — went  in  the  year  1852  from  one 
port  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  in  ballast. 
He  asked  the  House  to  liberate  that  com- 
merce, and  to  afford  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land the  advantages  which  must  result 
from  facility  of  transfer.  He  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  any  objection  would  be  made 
to  his  Motion ;  but  if  the  House  would 
bear  with  him  a  few  moments  longer  he 
would  endeavour  to  show  that  no  reasonable 
argument  could  be  urged  against  its  adop- 
tion. Tonnage  had  increused  since  1849 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  wages  which 
had  been  paid  to  sailors  during  the  last 
year  were  greater  in  amount  than  had  ever 
been  paid  before.  During  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  it  had  been  stated  by  some 
persons,  who  loved  to  deal  in  gloomy 
prognostications,  that  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land would  not  enter  into  the  naval  service 
in  requisite  numbers.  He  had  then  taken 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  number  of 
apprentices  had,  at  first,  fallen  off,  but  he 
bad  stated  also  that  a  great  increase  in 
their  number  had  begun  to  take  place,  and 
that  from  the  year  1850,  when  the  num- 
ber had  reached  a  minimum,  it  rapidly  be- 
came greater,  as  was  demon5^tratcd  by  the 
fact  that  while  iu  1852  only  5,800  entei'ed 
Mr.  Cardwell 


the  service,  that  number  had  been  aug- 
mented by  1,000  more  in  the  year  1853. 
Could  we  fail  to  seek  for  examples  in  fo- 
reign countries  by  which  to  Judge  of  the 
results  of  which  the  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  our  navigation  laws  had  been 
productive?     In  the  year  1849  we  had 
made  the  last  great  change  in  those  laws. 
In  a  neighbouring  country  of  great  power 
now  closely  united  to  us  by  ties  of  amity 
—  in  the  empire  of  France  —  no  corres- 
ponding change  in  1849  had  been  effected. 
What  had  been  the  result?  A  transit  trade 
in  French  produce  had  sprung  up  between 
America  and  England,  which  in  the  year 
1852  had    been    valued    at  2,500,0002. 
sterling ;    which   he  believed,    when  the 
returns  of  1853  were  completed,  would  be 
found  to  have  exceeded  3,000,000i.  ster- 
ling.   Thus  those  who  were  afraid  of  open- 
ing their  trade  to  the  world  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  acted  upon  that  fear,  ac- 
tually placed  a  trade  the  amount  which  he 
had  just  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  this 
country.  We  lived  in  times  when  scientific 
discovery  was  daily  increasing  and  extend- 
ing the  facilities  for  human  intercourse. 
Our  persons  were  conveyed  with  the  velo- 
city of  the  wind,  and  our  thoughts  trans- 
mitted, even  beyond  sea,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning.      Was  it  not  a  time  to 
abolish  those  artificial  restrictions,  created 
by  law,  which  operated  to  impede  the  in- 
tercourse of  man  with  man  ?     In  former 
years  it  might  be  said,  your  policy  wns 
tried  under  advantageous  circum stances. 
In  this  year  it  had  been  exposed  to  the 
test  of  a  severer  trial — a  scanty  harvest 
and  the  fear  of  war.     Yot  we  had  seen 
our  foreign  trade  nearly  double  the  amount 
at  which  it  stood  eleven  years  ago,  when 
first  this  policy  began.      The  taxes  bad 
been  reduced   or  remitted  of  late  to   an 
extent    which    was    enormous,    yet    tho 
sources  of  our  revenue  had  become  more 
productive  than  ever.     We  had  jnst  com- 
pleted forty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace, 
and  we  might  well  reflect  with  satisfaction 
that  we  had  not  been  unmindful  during 
that  period  to  cultivate  the  arts  for  wliose 
cultivation  peace  presents  the  best  oppor- 
tunity.    And  if  at  the  present  moment  a 
cloud    unfortunately  impended    over   our 
horizon,  we  might  find  matter  for  consola- 
tion  in  the  consciousness  that  by  a  wiso 
and  enlightened  course  of  conduct  we  had 
laid  tho  foundation  of  great  resources,  and 
had  fostered  those  feelings  of  amity  and 
goodwill  with  which  it  was  our  desire  to 
be  regarded  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world* 
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Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  he  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  exception  to  a 
single  observation  that  had  fallon  from  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxford,  but  rather 
to  express  a  hope  that  ample  time  would 
be  afforded  before  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  a  full  consideration  of  its  de- 
tails. He  should  also  venture  to  say,  that 
he  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
take  eare  that  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  Bill  to  render  any  evasion  of  its  en- 
actments a  matter  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble. He  made  that  observation,  because 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  evasion  of 
the  existing  navigation  laws  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  week  in  Liverpool. 
He  nlluded  to  the  fact  that  a  Kussian 
vessel  of  between  400  and  500  tons  burden 
had  been  transferred  from  the  owners  to  a 
publican  in  that  town  for  a  nine  months' 
acceptance  upon  a  penny  stamp.  He  had 
been  led  to  understand  that  the  vessel  in 
question  was  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  to 
Draiil,  to  be  commanded  in  that  voyage 
by  a  Russian  captain,  manned  by  Russian 
officers  and  seamen,  and  that  it  ivas  in* 
tended  she  should  sail  under  the  British 
flag.  That  such  circumstances  as  that  to 
which  he  had  just  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  should  be  permitted,  was 
not,  he  believed,  contemplated  in  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
navigation  laws,  and  he  trusted  that  in  the 
measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  about  to  introduce  in  connexion  with 
those  laws,  provision  would  be  made  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had, 
among  other  things,  made  some  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  melancholy  acci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
ship  Tayleur.  Now,  in  this  vessel,  in- 
stead of  the  large  proportion  of  Lascars 
and  Chinese  that  had  been  alleged,  there 
were  in  reality  only  fourteen  foreign  seamen 
— a  number  which  she  might  have  carried 
under  the  old  navigation  laws.  He  was 
also  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  the 
vessel  was  fitted  out  in  the  roost  perfect 
manner,  that  he  saw  her  himself,  and  that 
in  his  opinion  a  more  magnificent  ship,  or 
one  better  equipped,  had  never  left  the 
port  of  Liverpool.  His  correspondent  had 
also  informed  him  that  her  master  had  an 
extra  first-class  certificate,  while  the  first 
mate  had  a  master's,  and  the  second  mate 
an  extra  first  mate's  certificate.  Ho  did  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Committee  further,  and 
should  merely  observe  that  he  highly  ap- 
proTed  of  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  opposite  for  suspending  the 
system  of  registry  tickets.  That  system 
might  at  the  period  of  its  introduction  have 
had  the  effect  of  elevating  the  character  of 
our  seamen,  but  it  had  undoubtedly  been 
instrumental  in  driving  large  numbers  of 
efficient  sailors  into  foreign  service.  He 
wished,  however,  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  calling  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  subject  of  apprentices. 
He  was  aware  that  the  clauso  makiug  it 
incumbent  on  shipowners  to  take  appren- 
tices had  been  repealed  at  the  desire  of 
the  shipowners  themselves.  He  believed, 
however,  that  it  had  not  been  a  wise  step, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  re-enacted.  He 
was  sure  those  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  would  gladly  co- operate  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  this  Bill  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  certainly  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  so  gratifying  a  speech  from 
the  Treasury  bench  as  he  had  heard  that 
night,  remembering,  as  he  did,  the  peculiar 
doctrines  which  had  so  often  issued  from 
that  quarter.  He  need  scarcely,  however, 
say  how  sincerely  he  concurred  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  removing  the  restrictions  now 
under  consideration;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  his  riglit  hon.  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  done  all 
that  was  required;  he  had  not  yet  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject.  The  tonnago 
law  had  long  operated  to  the  prejudice  of 
British  shipbuilding,  and  he  fully  approved 
of.  Captain  Moorsom's  plan  of  measure- 
ments, charging  the  solid  contents  of  the 
vessel  instead  of  the  outer  capacity.  But 
he  would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  best  course  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  the  tonnage  duty  altogether,  and 
charge  for  cargo,  not  for  tonnage.  Some 
time  ago  he  bad  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Lord  Auckland,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  suggesting  that  in  all 
cases  of  shipwreck  involving  loss  of  life 
there  should  be  an  inquest  held  on  the  spot 
immediately.  Lord  Auckland  entered  into 
the  project,  and  after  some  consideration 
issued  an  order  that  in  all  such  cases  in- 
formation should  be  collected  as  speedily 
as  possible  by  the  public  officers;  but  the 
noble  Lord  withheld  from  them  that  which 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  particularly  desired — 
the  power  of  taking  evidence  on  oath. 
This  regulation  did  not  continue  in  force 
after  Lord  Auckland  left  power;  but,  from 
the  returns  which  were  made  during  ita 
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existence,  it  appeared  that  in  nine  months 
no  )es3  than  forty-five  vessels  were  lost  be- 
tween the  ports  of  London  and  Newcastle 
from  inattention,  drunkenness  of  the  mas- 
ters, ill-constructed  compasses,  deficiency 
in  the  charts,  and  such  causes.  It  was 
exceedingly  desirable  that  such  a  regula- 
tion should  be  re-established,  for  it  was 
shocking  to  think  that,  while  one  unfortu- 
nate individual  could  not  fall  dead  in  the 
streets  without  an  inquiry,  some  1,200  or 
1,500  souls  might  perish  in  a  shipwreck 
caused  by  inattention  or  carelessness,  with- 
out any  investigation  whatever.  He  would 
therefore  press  on  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  renew  this  rule,  and  to  make  it 
imperative  to  have  an  inquiry  in  every 
case  of  shipwreck  attended  by  loss  of  life. 
The  mode  would  be  extremely  simple,  and 
would  not  involve  any  great  expense,  for 
we  had  public  officers  stationed  at  every 
ten  miles  on  the  coast,  perfectly  competent 
to  hold  such  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  to  as- 
certain all  the  circumstances  from  the  sur- 
vivors, and  from  other  sources.  A  mass  of 
information  would  then  be  collected,  ready 
to  be  produced,  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  submit  to  Parliament  legislative  mea- 
sures, if  such  should  be  thought  necessary. 
The  present  state  of  things  was  certainly  a 
reproach  to  this  country,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a  body  of  6,400  men 
stationed  all  along  our  coast,  on  every  point, 
with  able  officers,  capable  of  holding  such 
inquiries,  with  the  assistance,  it  might  be, 
of  two,  three,  or  ^yQ  jurymen,  and  thus 
collecting  returns  and  information  of  the 
highest  importance.  Certainly  some  rule 
of  this  sort  was  necessary,  considering  the 
immense  amount  of  loss  of  life  there  had 
been  lately  by  shipwrecks.  On  that  very 
day  he  had  seen  the  intelligence  of  the 
wreck  of  another  emigrant  ship,  with  the 
loss  of  120  souls,  on  the  Canadian  coast. 
There  certainly  must  be  something  wrong 
in  these  emigrant  ships  which  needed  look- 
ing into,  for  there  had  been  a  greater  waste 
of  life  among  this  class  of  ships  than  any 
other.  There  was  no  class  of  persons,  he 
believed,  for  whose  safety  we  were  called 
on  more  imperatively  to  provide  than  the 
emigrants,  and  he  pressed,  therefore,  on 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  seeing 
that  emigrant  ships  were  sent  to  sea  in 
a  better  condition  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  These  two  points,  therefore — the 
abolition  of  the  tonnage  charges,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  inquiry  into  all  losses  and 
accidents  at  sea — he  pressed  strongly  on 
the  attention  of  Government.  With  regard 
Mr.  Mume 


to  the  question  of  lifeboats,  he  had  always 
been  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Government.  If  the  dockyard 
establishments,  instead  of  wasting  their  time 
in  pulling  ships  to  pieces,  employed  it  in 
building  lifeboats,  so  that  Government  might 
be  able  to  furnish  every  station  on  the  coast 
with  one  of  the  best  description,  their  ser- 
vices would  be  more  useful  to  the  country. 
In  rich  and  wealthy  places,  such  as  Liver- 
pool and  Yarmouth,  where  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  shipping,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  providing  lifeboats;  but  in  poor  isolated 
places  along  the  coasts,  where  shipwrecks 
most  often  took  place,  there  were  no  means 
of  procuring  lifeboats,  though,  probably, 
if  once  procured,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  them.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  much  to  his  credit,  had  offered 
a  premium  of  100/.  for  the  best  lifeboat 
which  could  be  produced,  and,  he  believed, 
had  had  about  100  specimens  sent  in — 
that  from  Yarmouth,  he  believed,  gained 
the  prize.  The  next  step  which  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  thought  his  Grace  was  about  to  take 
was,  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, to  submit  to  Parliament  the  propriety 
of  supplying  every  station  on  the  coast  with 
a  lifeboat ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  noble 
Duke  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  being 
in  office  to  make  the  proposition.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  the  intentions  of  the  Govern* 
ment  with  regard  to  the  lightage,  but  he 
would  prefer  to  see  the  light-dues  taken  off 
altogether.  They  were  told  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  70,000/. ;  but,  in  fact,  the  Treasury 
owed  the  light-dues  at  least  from  380,0001. 
to  400,000/.,  which  the  Government  had 
charged  upon  the  mercantile  interest  instead 
of  taking  upon  themselves.  lie  thought  it 
was  not  right  that  the  whole  navy  of  Eng- 
land— and  yachts,  too,>he  believed — should 
have  the  benefit  of  these  lights  without  pay* 
ing  for  them,  and  that  the  mercantile  navy 
should  be  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  coat. 
Two  Committees  had  sat  upon  the  subject, 
one  in  1835  and  one  in  1845,  and  if  any 
hon.  Member  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
their  Reports,  taking  into  consideration  the 
character  and  position  of  the  men  who  form- 
ed them,  he  could  not  fail  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  they  had  done — that 
these  dues  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether. 
It  was  a  charge  which  the  Governmeat 
ought  to  take  upon  itself,  for  he  hdd  Aid 
the  merchant  of -Manchester  and  r 
ham  had  as  much  right  to  pay  foTi 
as  the  shipowner.  If  well 
whole  expense  of  the  United; 
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not  exceed  eO.OOOt.  or  80,0001.  Bethought 
n  ship  ought  to  go  perfectly  free  from  port 
to  port,  and  all  necessary  charges  be  levied 
upon  the  cargo  on  loading  or  landiag.  It 
was  on  the  goods  that  the  charge  ultimately 
fell,  and  by  adopting  this  mode  of  levying 
it  tliey  would  avoid  all  the  disadvantages 
of  indirect  tsxation.  In  conclusion,  he  had 
only  to  say  that  he  perfectly  approved  the 
alteration  mnde  in  the  matter  of  pilotage. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  that  in  reference 
to  the  recent  loss  of  the  Tat/leur,  it  had 
been  stated  in  the  papers,  though  it  ap- 
peared wrongfully,  that  the  yeasel  wqb  in- 
sufficiently manued,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  public  mind  was  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  such  was  the  case.  See- 
ing, then,  such  a  statement  made  in  the 
public  press;  looking,  too,  at  the  evi- 
deoco  given  by  many  of  the  survivors 
— witnesses  whose  character  for  veracity 
seemed  to  bo  unimpugned — he  could  not 
bat  infer  that  great  blame  rested  some- 
where. In  couneiion  with  that  allegation, 
he  could  not  but  remember  the  language 
which  had  been  held  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Momber  for  Bath  (Cnpt.  Scobell),  and 
Other  mcmbcrH  of  the  naval  profession, 
with  respect  to  the  consequences  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  one  of  the 
Acts  passed  in  the  last  Session.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  after 
the  other  maritime  disasters  which  we  had 
recently  had  to  deplore,  ho  thought  that 
be  was  justified  in  ezpressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  policy  which  that  House  had  of 
lale  years  pursued  in  respect  of  our  nnvi- 
gation  laws  had  been  quite  as  successful  as 
the  hon.  Uember  for  Montrose  would  lead 
tbem  to  imagine;  and  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Montrose  took   upon   himself  to 
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utter  a  strain  of 
potable  success  of  all  th< 
bad  been  taken  with  regard  to  freeing  the 
navigation  of  the  country,  he  couid  not 
help  thinking  that  these  cases  of  ship- 
irreck,  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose himself  acknowledged  to  be  more 
frequent  of  late  than  had  hitherto  been 
known,  might  have  arisen  in  some  degree 
from  the  operation  of  that  legislation,  and 
he  conceived  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
making  the  reply  he  had  made  to  that  hon. 
Uember.  If  he  hod  hod  more  time  he 
abould  have  probably  taken  care  to  obtain 
more  accurate  information  on  the  sobject. 
Tht,  right  bow,  Qeatlenwn  (Mr.  Card-ell) 
had  Iftii]  gieal  xlrost.  un  tlii>  fact  lIuLt  the 
corooers'  jury  in  their  vej 
UibuMiI  tbo  loss  of 


adequacy  or  incompetency  of  her  crew. 
But  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Liddoll)  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  could  not  be  taken 

conclusive  upon  that  point,  because  the  ' 
jury  might  be  unwilling  to  give  any  de- 
cided opinion  upon  the  subject  in  conse- 
5uence  of  tbo  conflicting  uature  of  the  evi- 
ence.  Hishon.  Friend  and  Colleague,  how- 
3r,  had  stated  that  the  unmber  of  foreigners 
iployed  in  the  ship  had  not  been  greater 
in  the  number  who  might  have  been 
employed  if  the  change  in  question  had 
t  been  made  in  the  navigation  laws;  and 
that  wero  so,  it  afforded  on  abundant 
answer  to  his  (Mr.  Liddell's]  argument, 
and  he  had  only  to  express  his  regret  at 
having  caused  any  pain  to  the  respectable 
owners  of  the  vessel. 
There  were  other  circumstances,  however, 
connected  with  that  loss  which  required 
further  explanation;  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  become  the  subject  of  careful 
investigation.  Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  bad 
proposed  that  evening  to  introduce  two 
Bills,  one  of  which  would  repeal  what  might 
be  termed  the  last  rag  of  protection  to  the 
British  shipowuer,  by  throwing  open  our 
coasting  tmde  to  foreign  vessels.  Now, 
he  wished  the  right  hon,  Gentleman  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  informing 
them  what  it  was  tliat  constituted  a  British 
ship  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  For  lucid  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speeches  gene- 
rally were,  he  had  not  cleared  up  that  un- 
certainty. As  he  (Mr,  Liddell)  understood 
the  matter,  a  ship  built  of  foreign  timber, 
commanded  by  a  foreign  captain,  and 
manned  by  foreign  seamen,  would  be  en- 
titled to  nil  the  privileges  ot  a  British 
ship  if  it  were  the  property  of  a  British 
subject.  Well,  wo  Were  at  present,  per- 
haps, approaching  a  period  when  the  ex- 
igencies of  war  would  demand  all  our  skill 
and  energy;  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  change  then  proposed  to  the  Com- 
mittee might  not  involve  consequences  of 
the  most  perilous  character.  He  ear- 
nestly hop^  that  the  spirit  of  the  British 
seaman  might  not  be  injuriously  affected 
by  the  unrestricted  competition  to  which 
ho  would  be  exposed  with  sailors  of 
countries  in  which  public  services  were 
less  liberally  rewarded.  He  trusted,  too, 
that  in  any  step  which  might  be  taken 
in  thnt  important  matter,  the  First  Lord 
of  th9  AdmirnUy,  wlm  -  was  charged 
wtlfa  tliu  Bupeiiotcndciice  of  our  chief 
defence,  would  be  consulted,  ta 
'icaidout    of   the   Board    of 
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Trade,  who  was  charged  with  the  super- 
vistoii  of  our  commercial  marine,  and  tliat 
due  precaution  would  be  taken  to  provide 
both  in  the  merchant  as  well  as  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's serTieo  a  proper  nursery  for  seamen 
in  the  shape  of  apprentices.  If  they  did 
not  proceed  with  due  caution,  the  time 
might  come  when  wo  should  look  in  rain 
for  that  prowess  which  had  heretofore 
made  England  the  mistress  of  the  seas; 
and  perhaps  in  our  eager  search  after  gain 
wo  might  lose,  in  the  decay  of  the  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  of  our  men,  the  main 
element  of  our  national  strength. 

Sm  QEORGE  PEGHELL  said,  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  they  should 
have  some  further  information  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  Tayleur, 
The  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
that  loss  were  still  enveloped  in  consider- 
able mystery.  From  the  inquiry  that  had 
recently  taken  place  it  appeared  that  the 
vessel,  which  was  described  as  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  noble  ship  of  1979  tons, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  with  a 
crew  with  which  the  captain  declared  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied.  And  yet  this  gen- 
tleman, notwithstanding  he  possessed  a 
double-class  certificate,  stated  at  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  that,  finding  the  ship  placed 
in  a  bad  position  through  the  increased 
violence  of  the  gale,  he  attempted  to  wear 
her  round  in  going  down  the  Channel,  and 
was  unable  to  accomplish  his  object  under 
an  hour,  and  not  till  the  vessel  had  tra- 
versed a  distance  of  five  miles.  Any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  present  at  the  naval  re- 
view recently  held  off  Spithead  would  be 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  this  feat  of  the 
captain  of  the  Tayleur  by  picturing  to 
himself  the  distance  between  the  main 
land  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then 
imagining  that  space  insufficient  to  enable 
a  captain  to  turn  a  ship  round.  He  could 
not  but  be  clear,  after  such  a  statement, 
that  some  extraordinary  circumstances 
must  have  occurred;  and  setting  aside  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  which  was  hardly 
worth  noticing,  the  difference  between  the 
construction  of  wooden  and  iron  ships 
might  be  a  subject  deserving  inquiry. 
There  was  abundant  proof  of  the  entire 
failure  of  the  Tayleur,  in  the  captain  hav- 
ing been  unable,  by  the  operation  of  tack- 
ing and  wearing,  to  turn  her  round  without 
occupying  so  long  a  time  and  so  large  a 
space  as  he  himself  in  his  evidence  had 
described.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
he  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  sincerely  hoped  an  in- 
quiry  might  be  instituted,  and  that  some 
Mr.  Liddell 


scientific  gentleman  would  be  enabled  to 
describe  the  properties  of  such  large  and 
enormous  vessels  as  the  Tayleur — ves- 
sels which,  so  far  as  our  present  expe- 
rience went,  seemed  to  lead  to  nothing 
but  confusion,  and  to  inflict  a  great  loss 
upon  the  commeroial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. He  congratulated  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Cardwell)  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measures  he  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  he 
could  conceive  no  danger  to  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  country  in  the  removal 
now  of  restrictions  upon  trade  and  naviga- 
tion that  ought  to  have  been  removed  long 
ago.  He  had  voted  in  the  minority  at  the 
time  of  the  alteration  of  the  navigation 
laws  with  regard  to  the  manning  of  vessels, 
and  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  his  views 
had  since  met  with  the  approbation  of  that 
House.  He  believed  he  had  shown  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  that  the  loas  of 
the  Tayleur  was  not  owing  to  the  foreign 
seamen  on  board;  and  if  the  hon.  Member 
could  do  anything  to  elucidate  the  mystery 
in  which  the  loss  of  that  vessel  was  at  pre- 
sent enshrouded,  he  would  bo  doing  a  great 
service  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  althottgh  he 
had  altogether  disapproved  of  the  measure 
by  which  the  navigation  laws  had  first  been 
repealed,  he  had  at  the  time  stated  that 
he  did  not  understand  on  what  ground  the 
coasting  trade  could  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  change.  As  he  had  for- 
merly expressed  that  opinion,  he  had  no- 
thing to  object  to  the  proposal  upon  that 
subject  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  There  was  no  doubt,  too,  that 
the  case  in  favour  of  such  a  proposal  had 
eince  been  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
enormous  demand  that  had  sprung  up  for 
shipping  to  carry  emigrants  to  the  newly- 
discovered  gold  regions.  He  believed  that 
as  long  as  the  yield  of  gold  continued  un- 
diminished, that  demand  would  remain  un- 
changed; and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that,  while  the  demand  existed,  neither 
ships  nor  seamen  could  be  got  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade* 
He  should  take  that  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  surprise  that  there  had  not  of  late 
been  a  greater  addition  to  the  number  of 
apprentices.  He  should  have  thought  that, 
as  the  price  of  labour  had  increased,  ship- 
owners, like  other  tradesmen,  would  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  ap- 
prentices, not  only  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy, but  because  they  could  always  com- 
mand their  services.  It  appeared  that  there 
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had  of  lato  been  some  increase  in  the  num« 
her  of  apprentices;  but  it  also  appeared  that 
their  number  did  not  reach  anything  like 
the  number  under  the  old  compulsory  sys- 
tem. He  had  further  to  state,  that  ho 
much  feared  a  sufficient  number  could  not 
be  got  under  the  voluntary  system.  With 
respect  to  the  lifeboats  he  should  observe, 
that  he  could  not  collect  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  he 
meant  that  the  Government  should  supply 
those  boats,  or  that  they  should  merely  re- 
gulate the  use  of  boats  supplied  by  private 
benevolence.  He  hoped  that,  if  the  latter 
course  were  the  one  to  be  pursued,  the  Go- 
yernment  would  take  care  not  to  discourage 
by  their  regulations  those  private  efiforts  on 
which  they  meant  to  continue  to  rely.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  encourage  nautical 
schools,  which  would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  younger  classes  and  boys  of  getting 
on  in  their  profession,  primary  education 
being  absolutely  essential  in  that  point. 
There  was  another  subject  to  wliich  he 
could  not  help  adverting — namely,  the  sys- 
tem of  levying  passing  tolls  at  the  vari- 
ous ports,  the  proceeds  of  which  wore  not 
strictly  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship- 
ping exclusively.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  omit  or  overlook  the  claims 
made  by  the  various  corporations  in  that  re- 
gard. It  really  was  a  question  that  should 
be  looked  to,  because  it  was  an  absurdity 
to  have  these  corporations  levying  tolls  for 
purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  were  not  al- 
ways applied.  He  would  also  express  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  tlie  promised  abolition 
of  the  seaman's  register  ticket,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  a  greater  curse  or  nuisance  never 
was  devised  than  the  register  ticket.  The 
system  had  turned  out  quite  useless,  and 
the  sailors  regarded  it  as  a  naked  and  un- 
mitigated evil.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal to  consolidate  the  laws  affecting  tho 
mercantile  marine,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  completion  of  such  a  measure  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  shipping 
interest,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  afford 
every  assistance  in  his  power  in  making 
such  consolidation  as  complete  and  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  He  was  glad  to  hear,  also, 
that  a  redaction  of  the  light-dues  was  con- 
templated; but  it  was  due  to  the  Trinity 
House  to  state  that  the  corporation  always 
acknowledged  that  the  revenue  was  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  buoyancy  which  existed  in 
themi  notwithstanding  previous  reductions. 


had  led  to  the  expression  of  their  opinion 
that  other  reductions  would  be  mado  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had  oh- 
served  with  great  satisfaction  the  reception 
which  the  Committee  had  given  to  the  pro- 
posal of  his  right  hou.  Friend.  The  total 
absence  of  party  spirit  and  the  general  de- 
sire which  had  been  evinced  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  the  great  national  object  of 
amending,  consolidating,  and  improving 
the  laws  which  relate  to  tho  mercantile 
marine,  would,  ho  was  confident,  prove 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  country.  Both 
the  Bills  went  in  the  same  direction  of  pre- 
vious legislation  on  tho  subject,  and  ho 
hoped  he  should  not  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
any  feeling  hostile  to  the  unanimity  which 
seemed  to  prevail  in  the  Committee  if  he 
ventured  to  express  the  pleasure  which  he 
experienced  at  observing  the  marked  and 
altered  views  ifhich  the  other  side  of  the 
House  now  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  commerce. 
The  most  important  of  these  two  measures 
was  undoubtedly  that  one  which  proposed 
to  admit  foreign  ships  to  the  coasting  trado 
of  this  country.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
had  stated  truly  that  when  he  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere)  had  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  of  proposing  to  repeal 
the  navigation  laws,  he  intended  to  have 
thrown  open  tho  coasting  as  well  as  the 
foreign  trade,  but  some  apprehensions  felt 
by  the  Customs  department  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  former  part  of  his  measure. 
He  could  not  then,  nor  oould  he  now,  ima- 
gine how  the  foreigner  was  to  outrival  us 
in  the  coasting  trade;  he  could  understand 
some  apprehension  of  this  sort  being  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade,  but 
certainly  not  with  reference  to  the  coasting 
trade,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  upon 
further  consideration  the  Customs  depart- 
ment had  been  induced  to  abandon  their 
objection,  so  as  to  allow  the  work  to  bo 
completed  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  commence.  Our  coasting  trade  must 
always  of  necessity  remain  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  British  ships  and 
British  sailors.  As  for  the  other  Bill  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  proposed,  for  conso- 
lidating all  the  laws  relating  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  he  knew  that  it  would  ac- 
complish an  object  which  those  connected 
with  the  shipping  interest  had  long  had  in 
view,  and  which,  when  attained,  he  believed 
would  be  of  no  small  value  and  importance 
to  the  country.    He  would  observe^  how** 
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ever,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend,  in  conso- 
lidating the  lawy  also  intended  to  make 
many  alterations  in  the  law,  and  the  only 
fear  that  he  felt  was,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  achieve  the  two  objects  in  the  same 
Bill.  Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to 
consolidate  a  great  number  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  at  the  same  time  to  amend 
those  Acts ;  and  in  order  that  nothing 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  passing  this  sa- 
lutary  measure,  he  would  take  leave  to  sug- 
gest to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  expedi- 
ency of  disposing  of  the  Amendments  in 
the  law  by  one  Bill  first,  and  leave  the  con- 
solidation of  the  law  to  be  dealt  with  in 
another  Bill  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
when  it  could  be  disposed  of  simply  as  a 
Consolidation  Bill  without  any  discussion 
or  objection  being  raised  to  it.  There  were 
one  or  two  points  which  had  incidentally 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  upon 
which  he  was  desirous  of  saying  a  few 
words.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  it  was 
proposed  to  encourage  nautical  schools;  but 
at  the  same  time  even  that  step  must  be 
taken  with  some  degree  of  caution,  or  it 
might  interfere  with  the  voluntary  system 
which  had  sprung  up  since  the  passing  of 
the  measure  providing  for  the  examina- 
tion of  captains  and  mates  engaged  in  the 
foreign  service  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
Since  that  measure  was  passed,  private 
schools  for  imparting  nautical  knowledge 
of  a  superior  class  had  been  established  all 
over  the  country;  and  since  it  was  the  good 
effects  which  resulted  from  the  voluntary 
examinations  which  took  place  at  similar 
institutions  on  the  east  coast,  which  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  public  examinations, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  anything  done 
that  would  interfere  with  these  private 
efforts  to  promote  nautical  education.  He 
was  also  informed  that  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don schools  had  sprung  up  where  young 
men  entering  the  merchant  service  received 
an  excellent  education;  and  he  hoped  that, 
in  anything  done  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
to  promote  our  mercantile  marine,  he  would 
take  great  care  not  to  do  anything  to  coun- 
teract those  private  efforts  now  going  for- 
ward; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
rather  disposed  to  aid  and  assist  them. 
There  was  another  point  which  had  been 
slightly  touched  upon,  and  about  which  he 
confessed  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  some 
explanation  from  his  right  hon.  Friend.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  last  Session  be 
ventured  to  express  some  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  measure  which  the  Government  then 
introduced  for  altering  the  mode  of  man- 
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ning  the  mercantile  marine,  and  which  did 
away  with  those  restrictions  that  bad  there- 
tofore been  placed  upon  the  character  of  a 
British  ship.  By  that  alteration  in  the  law, 
a  vessel  which  belonged  to  a  British  sub- 
ject might  have  all  the  character  and  en- 
joy all  the  privileges   of  a  British  ship, 
although   she   was  manned  by  a   foreign 
crew,  and  commanded  by  a  foreign  captain; 
and  while  the  alteration  was  being  made, 
he  ventured  to  express  his  doubts  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  change,  not  arising  from 
the  fear  of  the  hon..  and  gallant  Member 
for  Bath  (Captain  Scobell)  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  wages   of  the  British 
seaman,  but  from  an  apprehension  that,  in 
case  of  a  maritime  war,  we  might  find 
foreign  vessels  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag,  and  thus  involve  us  in 
disputes  with  foreign  States,  which  it  might 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  out  of.     His 
doubts,  however,  upon  that  score  were  par- 
tially if  not  wholly  removed  upon  learning 
that  Dr.  Lushington,  who  it  must  be  admit- 
ted was  a  great  authority  on  the  question, 
had  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  heat  least 
entertained    no    such   apprehension,   and 
therefore  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
opposition,  and  at  once  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Bill.     But  he  was  the  more  induced  to  ad- 
vert to  the  subject  again  from  a  paragraph 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and 
which  had  already  been  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall), 
to  the  effect,  as  he  understood,  that  under 
the  apprehension  of  f^  war  with  Russia,  a 
certain   Russian   ship,  at  Liverpool,   had 
been  suddenly  transferred  to  an  English 
purchaser,  who  had  been  so  accommodating 
as  not  only  to  take  to  the  ship,  but  to  take 
to  the  captain  and  crew  of  this  ship,  and 
both  men  and  ship  were  now  t  oall  intents 
and  purposes  an  English  crew  and  ship. 
No  doubt  the  attention  of  the  Govemment 
had  already  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee  if  they  could   hear   that 
nothing  had  taken  place  which  could  at  all 
shake   the  views  which   the  Government 
expressed  last  Session,  namely,  that  we 
should  not  find  any  difficulty  in  the  change 
even  in  the  event  of  a  war.     He  need  not 
trespass  any  longer  upon  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  further  than  to 
repeat  that  he  had  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction the  statement  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  to   say   he   thought   all   the 
measures  prepared  by  him  appeared  to  go 
in  the  right  direction.     He  had  no  doubt 
Uiat  the  details  of  those  measures  would 
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be  fairly  coDsidered  by  tbe  shipping  inte- 
rest, while  he  believed  that  that  House 
could  not  employ  itself  more  usefully  or 
more  honourably,  or  in  a  manner  more  cal- 
culated to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, than  by  doing  all  it  could,  by  fair  and 
hononrable  means,  to  promote  and  encour- 
age the  great  maritime  interest  of  the 
country. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :  It  is  clearly 
evident  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  given  the  resources  of  a  powerful  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  the  several  objects 
embodied  in  the  Bill  which  he  has  just  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  I  respond  to 
the  observation,  that  some  of  his  naval 
friends  have  raised  strong  objections  to  the 
policy  of  repealing  the  clauses  12  &  13 
Vict,  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  he  may  realise  every 
anticipation  which  he  entertains  in  his  sec- 
ond proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  coasting  trade.  But  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  I  collect  from  his 
speech  that  no  nation  is  willing  to  adopt 
that  policy  which  he  proposes  for  this 
country  as  a  measure  of  reciprocity.  I 
repeat  the  misgiving  which  I  before  ex- 
pressed in  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the 
12  &  13  Vict,,  which  clauses  obliged  the 
crewB  of  merchant  ships  to  comprise  as 
three-fourths  of  their  complement  British 
seamen.  This  proposition  I  consider  as 
the  insertion  of  a  second  wedge  tending  to 
break  up  the  mercantile  maritime  ascend- 
ancy of  the  country,  and  to  bring  the  na- 
tional flag  into  disrepute.  I  then  admitted 
that  a  handful  of  foreigners  might  bo  ad- 
vnntflgeously  employed  in  our  merchant 
ships,  the  master  being  British;  but  to 
place  British  cargo,  British  capital,  and 
British  honour  in  the  keeping  of  foreigners 
alone,  I  considered  unwise,  impolitic,  and 
nnsnfe.  They  should  be  confided  to  Brit- 
ish faeai'ts  and  British  heads.  Was  it  rea- 
sonable, or  could  it  bo  reasonable,  to  sup- 
pose that  a  motley  crew  of  men,  gathered 
out  of  all  nations,  civilised  and  uncivilised, 
without  one  bond  of  union  in  common 
either  of  language,  country,  or  national 
faith »  from  the  master  to  the  cabin  boy 
^a  mere  heterogenous  mass — could  bo 
formed  into  a  subordinate  or  disciplined 
crew,  with  no  other  emblem  to  control  it 
than  a  few  yards  of  coloured  bunting  ?  I 
would  strongly  impress  on  the  Government 
the  paramount  necessity  of  taking  effectual 
preeaatioDS  to  prevent  vessels  going  to  sea 
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board  ;  by  seamen,  I  mean  those  capable 
of  performing  tbe  many  duties  of  seamen, 
and  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, have  nerve  to  meet  its  obligations — 
at  present  many  do  not  know  the  stem 
from  the  stern.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  melancholy  loss  of  life  which 
has  lately  been  sustained  in  the  recent  case 
of  the  Tayleur:  but  when  I  reflect  on  that 
disastrous  occurrence,  another  feeling  rises 
more  prominently  than  commiseration — 
thankfulness  that  it  was  a  peculiar  and 
isolated  instance,  that  of  the  many  women 
and  children  who  were  on  board  that  ship, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  entire  num- 
ber perished.  From  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  the  proud  boast  of  the  profession 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  that 
all  rcjrard  of  self  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
ennobling  efibrt  to  give  succour  to  woman  in 
distress  and  danger.  Upon  only  one  other 
point  will  I  now  comment,  and  that  is  to 
express  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have 
heard  from  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  that 
there  has  a  large  increase  of  apprentices 
in  the  merchant  navy  during  the  last  year. 
The  abolition  of  the  apprentice  system  I 
considered  to  be  the  most  pernicious  course 
which  could  have  been  taken  for  the  ship- 
ping interest.  To  make  a  seaman  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day.  Boys  are  received  on 
board  as  apprentices,  and  at  once  inured 
to  the  duties  which  they  would  be  here- 
after called  upon  to  perform;  early  habits 
of  self-confidence  are  instilled,  and  even- 
tually, having  gone  through  the  successive 
grades,  they  become  efficient  seamen. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  entered  that  service 
as  apprentices  are  now  in  command  of 
merchant  ships  trading  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  honour  to  themselves  and  credit 
to  their  country.  I  concludo  by  expressing 
my  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will,  if  not  in  full,  at  least  in  part,  re-enact 
a  system  which  I  am  persuaded  is  the 
most  beneficial  for  the  shipowner,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  stabilitv  of  the  mercantile 
navy;  as  it  is  it  appears  to  me  the  owners 
trust  more  to  insurance  than  to  the  confi- 
dence which  they  ought  to  repose  in  the 
master  and  crew. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  had  already  predicted  that 
the  natural  consequence  of  throwing  open 
the  foreign  would  be  to  open  the  coasting 
trade,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sorry  that  his 
prediction  was  about  to  be  realised  so  soon. 
After  the  opening  of  the  foreign  trade  the 
register  ticket  became  of  no  use  whatever; 
before,  the  seamon  thought  it  was  some 
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Beourity  for  them  against  the  employment 
of  foreigners,  but  directly  tho  Legislature 
sanctioned  the  unlimited  employment  of 
foreigners  in  the  mercantile  marine,  the 
register  ticket  became  worse  than  useless, 
and  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  now  it  was 
to  be  thrown  completely  overboard.  There 
was  a  law  for  ascertaining  the  efficiency  of 
the  master  and  the  mate,  but  there  was 
none  for  discovering  that  of  the  crew,  and 
he  concurred  with  the  gallant  Admiral  who 
had  just  sat  down  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  this  inconsistency  ought  to  be  re- 
medied. A  good  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  loss  of  the  Tayleur;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  when  the  truth  became  known, 
it  would  turn  out  that  tho  crew  was  a  bad 
one,  and  he  hoped  something  would  be 
'immediately  done  to  prevent  the  lives  of 
emigrants  being  in  future  sacrificed  by 
hundreds  to  such  a  disgraceful  cause  as  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  or  the 
inefficiency  of  the  crew.  He  approved  of 
tho  proposed  alteration  of  the  law,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  apprentices.  Before  the 
old  system  was  abolished,  there  were  never 
less  than  from  10,000  to  11,000  apprentices 
entered  in  the  merchant  service  every  year. 
Indeed,  the  year  before  the  alteration,  there 
were  no  less  thaa  34,000  apprentices  in  the 
service,  while  last  year  there  was  not  half 
that  number  in  it;  nor  were  the  new  en- 
tries at  all  equal  to  former  years  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  only  6,000.  Now  it  was  im- 
possible to  man  the  merchant  service  unless 
they  re-enacted  the  apprenticeship  law.  As 
well  might  the  farmer  expect  to  reap  with- 
out sowing;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  dis- 
couraging the  apprenticeship  system,  the 
Legislature  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
encourage  it.  It  was  impossible  to  man 
the  Navy  without  a  succession  of  appren- 
tices. He  also  thought  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  lifebuoys  around  the  coast  ought 
to  be  provided  by  the  Government.  He 
fully  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tho  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
in  the  danger  of  putting  tho  British  flag 
under  the  command  of  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  it.  A  merchant  vessel,  manned 
by  foreigners,  but  sailing  under  the  British 
flag,  might  be  insulted  or  have  a  dispute 
with  an  American  or  Spanish  ship,  and 
then  the  Government  must  resent  tho  in- 
sult. He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  that 
Her  Majesty's  ships  ought  to  pay  light- 
house dues.  You  might  as  well  ask  the 
police  to  pay  the  police  rate.  The  whole 
service  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  had  for  itB 
Captain  ScoieU 


object  the  protection  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  A  ship  often  had 
a  line  of  coast  to  protect,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  duty  she  might  have  to  pass 
a  lighthouse  every  day.  To  make  Her 
Majesty's  ships  pay  lighthouse  does  would 
not  be  possible,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  not  be  wise.  He  was  afraid  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  found  that 
seamen  were  coming  very  slowly  id,  and 
landsmen  would  not  do,  for  seamen  would 
not  come  if  there  were  too  many  landsmen, 
since  the  work  was  then  never  equally  dis- 
tributed. It  was  rare  that  a  maa  ever 
became  a  sailor  who  did  not  go  to  sea  until 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
this  was  another  reason  for  encouraging 
the  apprenticeship  system. 

Mr.  PHILIPPS  was  understood  to  sug- 
gest that  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  or 
colonial  trade  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
Milford  Haven  instead  of  Liverpool,  as  by 
so  doing  they  would  avoid  many  of  the 
risks  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  get- 
ting clear  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  INGHAM  said,  that  a  lifeboat  ser- 
vice and  an  examination  of  masters  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  had  both  existed  in 
the  port  of  Shields  for  many  years;  bat 
these  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  ahip- 
owners  did  not  prevent  wrecks,  large  nnm- 
bers  of  which  contiuued  to  take  place  upon 
the  eastern  coast.  What  was  wanted  was 
a  harbour  of  refugo  upon  that  coast,  for 
there  was  nothing  between  tho  Humber 
and  the  Tyne  where  vessels  in  certain 
states  of  the  wind  could  go  with  safety. 
He  entreated  tho  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  subject,  and  also  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  provision  for  holding 
coroners'  inquests  in  the  case  of  ship- 
wrecks. It  was  his  firm  opinion  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  that  in  these  cases 
there  should  be  a  coroner  who  should  have 
the  power  of  holding  a  prompt  examination 
before  the  discovery  of  a  single  body.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he 
would  suggest  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  there 
should  be  some  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  coroners'  courts  to  meet  cases  of  this 
description.  At  present  it  was  well  known 
that  the  only  condition  on  which  they  could 
assemble  was  the  finding  of  the  body  on 
which  the  inquiry  was  to  be  held,  and  that 
very  circumstance  rendered  them  inappli- 
cable in  many  cases  in  which  their  services 
would  be  more  than  usually  valuable.  Thia 
was  a  suggestion  which  had  occurred  to  his 
mind,  and,  doubtleas,  to  nuuiy  Qentlemea 
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who  sat  on  the  Committee  last  year,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  accidents  in  mines.  Frequently, 
in  cases  of  explosions  in  mines,  the  state 
of  the  mine  was  such  that  no  person  could 
descend*  and  the  hodies  were  not  found  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  when  the  opportu- 
nity for  obtaining  information  had  escaped. 
The  institution  of  coroners'  courts  was  a 
very  valuable  one,  but  they  were  introduced 
in  a  very  different  state  of  society  to  the 
present.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that,  although  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  courts,  it  was  the 
only  one  which  had  a  judge  who  was  quite 
irresponsible,  or  who  had  not  received  an 
education  of  a  highly  legal  character.  In 
many  cases,  too,  the  juries  chosen  to  make 
the  investigation  were  interested  to  mislead, 
and  to  shelter  the  guilty  authors  of  the 
calamity.  Any  measure  which  could  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Government  for  the  consi- 
doratiou  of  the  whole  question  of  coroners' 
inquests  he  considered  would  be  a  highly 
valuable  one,  and  would  probably  lead  to 
a  means  of  detecting  and  remedying  the 
causes  of  those  accidents  which  they  all 
deplored. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  begged  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  introduction  of  this  measure, 
and  be  would  take  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  in  illustration  of  its  ne- 
cessity.  The  practical  bearing  of  this 
question  had  been  brought  before  him  .du- 
ring the  past  year,  and  he  had  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  vast  amount 
of  commercial  inconvenience  and  injury 
from  the  extravagant  rate  to  which  freights 
had  risen  in  the  coasting  trade.  This  had 
mainly  contributed  to  the  serious  losses  to 
which  individuals  had  been  subjected  who 
had  entered  into  contracts,  owing  to  the 
physical  impossibility  of  getting  vessels  to 
carry  on  their  trade.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion now  whether  they  should  have  their 
business  carried  on  by  British  ships  and  by 
British  seamen  exclusively,  but  whether 
they  could  get  ships  at  all.  He  thought 
that  was  the  true  answer  to  the  objections 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Liddell),  who  said  that  if  they  destroyed 
the  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade,  they 
would  destroy  the  great  nursery  for  British 
seamen.  He  (Mr.  Laing)  believed  the  very 
opposite.  If  these  high  freights  were 
kept  up,  he  believed  that  the  coasting  trade 
would  be  destroyed  and  transferred  to  the 
railways.    That  result  had  been  already 


predicted  by  a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience, Mr.  Lindsay,  in  a  pamphlet  recent- 
ly published  by  him.  He  had  told  them 
that  the  coasting  trade  was  a  doomed 
trade.  Under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  the  freights  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  last  ten  years,  the  competition  of  the 
railways  would  not  certainly  affect  that 
great  nursery  of  British  seamen;  but  if  the 
present  high  rates  were  maintained  for 
six  or  seven  years,  then  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Lindsay's  prediction  would  be  accom- 
plished. The  railways  being  by  Act  of 
Parliament  confined  to  a  maximum  rate, 
while  the  ships  arbitrarily  advanced  their 
freights,  the  result  would  be  a  vast  injury 
to,  if  not  a  complete  transfer  of  the  coast- 
ing trade  to  the  railways.  Let  them  try 
the  effect  of  admitting  foreigners,  and  they 
would  find  that  very  few  would  enter  into 
competition  with  them.  It  had  been  found 
during  the  last  year  that  when  freights 
were  very  high,  and  there  was  an  impossi- 
bility of  getting  vessels,  the  great  safety- 
valve  was  the  being  enabled  to  obtain 
foreign  ships.  An  instance  of  the  incon- 
venience of  the  present  system  had  come 
to  his  own  knowledge.  It  so  happened, 
that  in  the  northern  districts  of  Scotlaud 
the  crop  of  potatoes  had  been  excellent 
and  abundant.  There  was  a  failure  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  price  of  potatoes  was  very  high; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  get  shipping  to 
convey  potatoes  to  the  London  market. 
At  that  very  time  there  were  Norwegian 
and  Prussian  vessels,  which  had  brought 
cordage,  timber,  and  other  articles  to  the 
Scotch  ports ;  but  they  could  not  take  a 
freight  of  potatoes  on  account  of  the  ope- 
ration of  these  laws.  Now  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  the 
expediency  of  cultivating  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  these  northern  nations.  Sailors 
were,  no  doubt,  citizens  of  the  world ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  no  apprehension  need 
be  entertained  that  the  country  could  not 
command  their  services.  If  they  were  not 
able  to  get  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to 
man  their  fleets,  he,  for  one,  should  feci 
it  his  duty  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  increase  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  give 
a  bounty,  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
then  get  quite  as  many  seamen  as  they 
required. 

Mr.  APSLEY  pell  ATT  said,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  one  of  the  great  causes  why  the  price 
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of  coals  was  so  bigh  in  tho  port  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  local  laws  which  they  had  in 
the  Tyne  and  other  places.  These  regu- 
lations were  injurious  to  free  trade,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Tyne  they  had  a  law  which 
was  called  the  turn  of  the  tide,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  no  ship  could  be  loaded  out  of  her 
turn  before  another,  and  the  detention  of 
Tessels  from  this  cause  averaged  three 
weeks  in  the  voyage.  That,  of  course, 
raised  the  price  of  freight.  Many  persons 
contemplated  the  propriety  of  building 
screw  steamers,  in  order  to  makQ  the 
voyage  more  expeditiously;  but  that  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  party  was  the 
/owner  of  the  coal  mine  as  well  as  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  because  the  law  pre- 
vented his  going  any  earlier  than  any  other 
ship. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  thought  it 
better  to  lay  the  Bills  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  have  them  printed  before  any 
formal  discussion  should  take  place.  There 
was  only  one  point  which  he  should  notice 
now,  and  it  was  this: — It  had  been  said 
that  a  colourable  transfer  had  been  made 
of  Russian  vessels  to  a  British  name,  and 
he  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  He  only  wished 
to  say  that  it  would  occasion  considerable 
embarrassment  to  those  who  ventured  to 
do  so. 

Mesohed — 

*'  That  tho  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  or  Bills  to  open  the  Coast- 
ing Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  tho  Ships 
of  all  Friendly  Nations,  and  to  consolidate  and 
amend  various  Laws  relating  to  ^lerchant  Ship- 
ping and  to  Pilotage." 

Resolution  reported. 

Bill  or  Bills  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Card  well.  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

House  resumed. 

THE  QUEEN'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 

ADDRESS. 

Viscount  DRUMLANRIG,  Comptroller 

of  the  Household,  appeared  at  the  bar  with 

Her  Majesty's  Answer   to   the  Address, 

which  he  read  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  received  with  much  satisfaction  your 
loyal  and  dutiful  Address : 

"  It  will  always  be  My  earnest  desire  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  of  My  people,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Institutions  of  the  State." 

Mr.  A.  Pellat 


VALUATION  OF  LANDS  (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  ho 
would  now  beg  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  valuation  of  Lands  and 
Heritages  in  Scotland.  It  was  well  known 
that  they  had  had  no  valuation  of  real  pro- 
perty in  Scotland  since  1670,  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  assessments  and  local 
charges  were  taken  upon  that  valuation. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  assessment  and  valuation  of 
property  throughout  the  entire  country. 
He  proposed  that  tho  commissioners  of 
supply  in  counties  and  the  magistrates  of 
boroughs  should  constitute  a  machinery  by 
means  of  which,  in  the  next  year  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  valuation  of  the 
real  property  shall  take  place,  that  valu- 
ation to  be  revised  year  after  year.  He 
proposed,  in  connexion  with  this,  to  abolish 
the  mode  in  which  the  poor-law  assessment 
was  laid  on.  At  present  it  was  optional  to 
lay  it  on  in  three  different  modes;  but  he 
proposed  to  put  it  entirely  upon  the  real 
value,  one  half  upon  the  landlord,  and  the 
other  half  upon  the  tenant.  With  regard 
to  the  prison  rate,  he  proposed  that  it 
should  be  assessed  upon  the  real  value  of 
the  property.  As  regarded  the  expense^ 
his  own  opinion  was  that  neither  the  coun- 
ties nor  the  boroughs  would  be  put  to 
greater  expense  than  at  present.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believed  that  by  the  introdac- 
tion  of  a  uniform  system  facilities  would 
be  given  for  the  collection  of  the  rates, 
and  that  the  commissioners  of  supply  and 
the  magistrates  of  boroughs  would  be  able 
to  work  it  more  economically  than  under 
the  present  system.  His  only  wonder  was 
that  they  had  been  able  to  go  on  in  Scot- 
land so  long  witliout  it. 

Mr.  CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  taken  up  this  difficult  question. 
There  was  certainly  very  great  confusion 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  valuation  was 
made  at  present.  Ho  hoped  that  time 
would  be  allowed  to  the  people  of  Scotland 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  measure, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  Scotchmen 
generally  would  co-operate  with  him  in 
improving  and  simplifying  the  law.  Aa 
regarded  the  assessment  for  the  poor,  he 
was  not  prepared  for  such  an  announce- 
ment, and  would  not  now  give  any  opinion 
on  that  point.  It  was  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
ample  timo  would  be  given  for  that  purpose* 
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Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman meant  to  allow  the  valoation  to  be 
made  bj  the  magiatrates  and  country  gen- 
tlemen alone  ?  He  knew  many  instances 
in  which  the  eonntry  gentlemen  valued 
their  own  properties,  and  in  those  eases 
the  public  interests  were  not  attended  to. 
He  wonld  therefore  suggest  whether  some 
public  officer,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
should  not  form  one  of  the  commission,  so 
that  no  favour  should  be  shown  to  indi- 
viduals occupying  large  tracts  of  land. 
In  sonoe  districts,  three  or  four  individuals 
possessed  the  whole  property,  and  in  these 
cases  the  value  of  the  property  was  not 
half  what  it  ought  to  be.  That  was  the 
case  both  in  England  and  Scotland;  and 
all  he  wished  was,  that  there  should  be  no 
partiality  shown,  but  that  the  tax  should 
be  fairly  levied  upon  a  {ust  valuation. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  suggestion  was  entitled 
to  a  good  deal  of  weight.  What  he  pro- 
posed was,  that  assessors  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  valuation, 
and  that  they  should  be  sworn.  He  pro- 
posed»  also,  that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
against  that  valuation  to  a  court  held  hf 
the  commissioners  of  supply  and  the  ma- 
gistrates. He  thought,  by  the  power  of 
appeal,  there  was  a  likehhood  that  justice 
would  be  done.  At  the  same  time,  he 
should  be  glad  to  consider  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Leave  given :  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Viscount 
Palmerstnn  :— Bill  read  1°. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Nine  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday t  Febntary  6,  1 854. 

MiiruTBB.]    8<U  Fir$t  in  Parliament.— Hhe  Lord 
Pluaket,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  —  MALTA  —  QUESTION. 
Thb  Earl  of  SEIAFTBSBURY  begged 
to  a.sk  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  what  course  had  been  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty *&  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Criminal  Code  of  Malta,  passed 
last  year  by  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
sent  home  to  be  laid  before  Tier  Majesty 
in  Coaocil,  which  contained  sundry  enact- 
ments adverse  to  religious  liberty  ?  Whe- 
ther the  provisions  of  the  said  code,  as  far 
as  related  to  offences  against  religion,  of 
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which  a  translation  had  been  furnished  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  return  deli- 
vered upon  the  15t)i  of  August  last,  had 
been  adopted,  altered,  or  cancelled  ?  And 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
prepared  to  furnish  any  further  information 
of  their  intentions  in  the  matter  ? 

Thb  DiTEB  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  afford  his  noble 
Friend  the  fullest  information  in  his  power 
upon  the  subject.  At  the  close  of  last 
Session  a  question  had  been  raised  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  affecting  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Malta.  That  code  was 
a  matter,  as  their  Lordships  were  no 
doubt  aware,  which  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  successive  Governments, 
as  well  as  the  Legislative  Councils  of 
Malta,  for  many  years.  In  the  course  of 
that  time  there  had  been  numerous  at- 
tempts made  to  reform  that  code  ;  but 
the  greatest  difficulties  had  always  inter- 
vened, and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  last 
Session  that  any  effort  for  that  purpose 
had  been  successful.  A  code,  however, 
was  then  adopted,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  tlie  case,  although  objections 
bad  been  taken  to  a  portion  of  it,  the  Go- 
vernment felt  that  it  would  be  most  unde- 
sirable, unless  it  should  be  absolutely 
necessary,  to  throw  back  upon  the  island 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  code,  more 
particularly  as  the  objections  which  had 
been  taken  to  it  here  applied  to  one  chap- 
ter only,  which  related  to  offences  against 
religion.  It  would  be  remembered  that 
!  power  had  been  reserved  to  the  Crown  to 
I  enact  ordiiNinces  upon  this  subject  by  an 
Order  in  Council.  A  Bill  was  now  before 
the  Council  for  that  purpose,  and  he  had 
advised  that  the  code,  as  it  had  been  sent 
home,  should  be  re-enacted,  with  the  single 
omission  of  the  chapter  relating  to  offences 
against  religion. 

POST-OFFICE  ARRANOEMENTS— 
QUESTION. 

Lord  VIVIAN  called  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Post 
Office  to  the  irregularity  of  the  mail  trains 
on  the  several  railways,  and  asked  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  more  stringent 
powers  ? 

Viscount  CANNING  sa'd,  that  no  one 
could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the 
extreme  inconvenience  to  which  the  public 
were  exposed  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
mail  trains  ;  but,  as  the  powers  which 
Parliament  had  given  to  the  Postmaster 
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General  were  of  little  or  no  avail,  lie  had 
endeavoured  by  friendly  communications 
with  the  different  railway  companiee,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  for  a  mutual 
system  of  fines  to  be  imposed  on  the  Post 
Office  and  the  companies  respectively,  each 
checking  the  irregularities  of  the  other. 
He  thought  it  very  desirable  that  some 
such  system  as  this  should  be  adopted  as 
speedily  as  possible,  because  the  continua- 
tion of  these  irregularities  not  only  occa- 
sioned great  public  inconvenience,  but 
might  lead  to  prolonged  disputes  between 
the  railway  companies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Post  Office  authorities  on  the  other. 
He  had  thought  it  the  best  policy  to  deal 
amicably  with  the  question  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  he  should  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  further  powers  in  the 
event  of  the  present  arrangements  proving 
insufficient  to  obtain  regularity. 

DISTRICT  PAUPER  SO HOOLS— QUESTION. 
Lord  LYTTELTON  begged  to  put  to 
his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice: — Whether  the  Government  intend- 
ed to  propose  any  measure  for  establishing 
district  pauper  schools  in  single  unions, 
where  they  were  sufficiently  populous,  or 
in  the  centre  of  a  congregation  of  nnions 
where  they  were  small,  whch  should  be 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  workhouse 
or  any  other  buildin?,  and  should  be  in 
the  true  sense,  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools  for  the  reception  of  pauper  chil- 
dren ?  Their  Lordships  were  aware  tliat, 
some  years  ago,  the  four  inspectors,  who 
were  appointed  to  inspect  workiiouse  schools 
had,  without  a  single  exception,  in  making 
their  reports,  testified  strongly  that  no 
adequate  good  whatever  was  attainable 
from  workhouse  schools,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  district  schools  was  de- 
sirable. In  consequence  of  this  suggestion 
Parliament  had  attempted  to  supply  a 
remedy  by  passing  a  permissive  Act ;  but 
that  had  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose! 
Even  a  single  board  of  guardians  would  be 
unwilling  to  take  upon  them  the  additional 
duty  which  would  be  thus  thrown  upon 
them,  and  that  that  duty  had  been  thrown 
not  only  upon  single  boards,  but  upon  a 
combination  of  boards  had  only  increased 
the  difficulty.  The  Act,  therefore,  had 
remained  a  dead  letter,  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  being  that  the  establishment  of 
those  schools  would  impose  upon  the  boards 
of  guardians  the  necessity  for  some  little 
exertion.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  one 
Viscount  Canning 


of  those  things  which  the  boards  of  gnar* 
dians  would  do  if  they  were  told  that  they, 
must  do  it.  Some  years  ago  inspectors 
had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in« 
specting  workhouse  schools,  and  every  re- 
port which  they  bad  made  testified  strongly 
that  no  adequate  good  was  attainable  from 
workhouse  schools.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  establishment  of  district  schools 
had  been  suggested,  but  as  the  power  to 
establish  them  had  been  only  made  "  per* 
missive  "  with  the  boards  of  guardians,  who 
were  usually  incompetent  to  perform  anj 
except  routine  duties,  save  under  super- 
vision, the  whole  thing  had  proved  nearly  a 
dead  letter. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  entirely  concurred 
with  his  noble  Friend,  that  it  was  quite 
clear  from  all  the  reports  of  tho  inspectors 
that  the  workhouse  schools  were  perfectly 
ineffective  in  training  up  pauper  children. 
The  schoolmasters  in  such  places  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  inconvenience.  If  he 
were  a  well-trained  schoolmaster  he  found 
himself  in  the  most  irksome  situation.  He 
was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  jealousy 
upon  the  part  of  the  governor  of  the  work« 
house  ;  and  he  had  to  deal  with  children 
who,  from  the  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tion which  they  inherited  from  their  parents 
required  to  be  treated  with  more  than 
ordinary  care  ;  and  yet  he  was  entirely  de- 
barred from  employing  them  in  anything 
like  industrial  education  ;  and  he  receivea 
as  a  salary  only  about  half  what  would  bo 
given  to  the  master  of  the  commonest 
elementary  school.  The  children  were 
contaminated  by  their  communication  with 
the  persons  they  associated  with  in  the 
workhouse.  The  boys  were  brought  up 
in  the  habits  of  laziness  which  they  saw 
around  them,  and  were  contaminated  with 
the  language  which  they  too  freqnentlj 
heard  ;  while  there  was  evidence  most  con« 
elusive  that  a  large  portion  of  the  girls, 
brought  up  as  they  were  in  communi- 
cation with  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  followed  that  course  of  life  which, 
under  the  circumstances^  might,  perhaps 
naturally  be  expected  of  them.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  plan  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  pointed  of  establishing  district 
agricultural  and  industrial  schools  for  the 
reception  of  pauper  children,  was  the  most 
important  that  could  be  devised  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  hereditary  system  of 
pauperism,  which  had,  with  truth,  become 
in  this  country  an  hereditary  disease. 
There  had  been  cases  in  which  the  same 
family  names  had  appeared  on  the  work- 
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house  books  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and 
it  was  certainlj  desirous  that  such  a  dis- 
astcouB  state  of  things  should  be  put  an 
end  to.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
eommunicatton  upon  the  subject  between 
the  different  departments  concerned  in  it; 
and  at  this  moment  it  wss  under  the  most 
anxious  consideration  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Oe- 
partment  (Viscount  Palmerston)  with  the 
view  of  framing  a  practical  measure*  which 
he  hoped  might  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment ia  the  coarse  of  the  present  Ses- 
aion. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE —QUESTION. 

Trs  Marquess  of  CLANRIOARDE: 
My  Lords,  when  I  gave  notice  of  the  Mo- 
tion which  appeal's  in  my  name  upon  the 
Orders — [*'  To  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  state  of  this  country  with 
relation  to  the  question  of  peace  or  war'*] 
I  certainly  thought,  from  the  rumours  cur- 
rent, and  from  the  language  which  was 
held  in  this  House  upon  Tuesday  last  by 
the  noble  Lordn  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  here,  that  the  proposal  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  been  virtually,  if  not  ftirnially,  rejected 
by  him,  and  that  his  formal  refusal  to  ac- 
cede to  that  proposal  would  have  arrived,  I 
may  say,  immediately.  And,  farther,  I 
certainly  considered  that  all  negotiations 
for  peace  were  virtually  at  an  end.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  reports  in  the 
public  papers,  that  up  to  this  morning  no 
formal  reply  to  that  proposal  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  So 
£ar  as  I  can  understand  it,  there  appears 
to  be  something  of  the  semblance  of  nego- 
tiations still  going  on  at  Vienna.  Under 
these  circumstances,  while  there  is  even  so 
faint  a  prospect  of  peace  as  I  fear  there  is, 
I,  for  one,  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  oc- 
casion any  discussion  which  might  prevent 
a  peaceful  termination  to  those  negotiations. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  wish  to-night  to  go  into 
the  questions  that  are  contained  in  the 
blue  books  which  have  been  laid  upon  your 
Lordships*  table,  nor  to  discuss  some  very 
necessary  points  with  reference  to  our  pre- 
aeot  position,  the  consideration  of  which, 
however,  I  think  Parliament  cannot  delay 
many  days.  Our  position,  whatever  it  is, 
is  becoming  so  critical  that  I  think  Parlia- 
ment must  be  accurately  informed  there- 
upon before  many  days  elapse.  At  the 
same  time,  not  desiring  to  interfere  with 
the  faintest  prospect  of  peace  until  all  ne- 
gntiationa  are  formally  closed^  I  do  not 


wish  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which  must 
necessarily  raise  many  points.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  draw  attention  to  certain 
despatches  which  have  been  communicated 
to  Parliament,  but  shall  content  myself 
with  asking  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  simple  yet 
important  question,  whether  any  answer 
has  yet  been  received  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  those  proposals  which  have 
been  laid  before  him  ? — and  I  wish  also  to 
know  what  is  the  present  state  of  our  di- 
plomatic relations  with  that  Court.  I  learn 
from  the  public  prints  that  the  Russian* 
Ministers,  both  in  Paris  and  London,  have 
actually  retired  from  their  functions,  and  I 
should  wish  to  know  what  instructions,  if 
any,  have  been  given  to  our  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg  ?  If  my  noble  Friend  will 
be  kind  enough  to  answer  these  questions, 
I  shall  reserve  for  a  short  time  any  obser- 
vations which  I  may  have  to  make  upon 
the  position  in  which  this  country  appears 
to  be. 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON :  My  Lords, 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my  noble  Friend 
for  the  consideration  which  ho  has  shown 
in  consenting  to  postpone  for  a  short  period 
any  discussion  which  might  arise  upon  the 
question  of  which  he  had  given  notice  for 
this  evening.  If  the  question  were  dis- 
cussed this  evening,  it  might  to  some--* 
though,  perhaps,  only  to  a  slight — extent 
prejudice  the  chance  which  still  remains 
of  arriving  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Eastei*n  question.  But  I 
think  it  right  to  state  to  your  Lordships 
that,  although  Her  Majesty *s  Government 
had  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  answer 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  note  of 
the  Conference  sitting  at  Vienna  —  or 
rather,  that  the  terms  which  His  Majesty 
had  stated  as  those  on  which  he  would  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  further  negotiations 
— have  been  received  at  Vienna,  and  were 
known  there  on  Thursday  last,  it  wa?)  only 
this  afternoon  that  I  received  from  Vienna 
official  information  of  the  facts.  The  offi- 
cial statement  which  I  have  received  states 
that  the  Conference  was  immediately  called 
together  by  Count  Buol,  and  that  the  fresh 
proposals  or  counter-proposals  were  com- 
municated to  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Prussia,  by  Count  Buol. 
But,  as  1  have  stated  to  your  Lordships, 
the  official  announcement  was  only  placed 
in  my  hands  this  afternoon,  and  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  my 
Colleagues.  I  have  only  had  time  to  show 
it  to  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  Her 
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Mojestj's  GoTernment.     I  should,  there- 
fore, prefer  not  to  enter  at  this  moment 
into  any  details  in  reference  to  this  com* 
munieation;  but  still  I  think  it  right  to  in- 
form your  Lordships  that  the  terms  of  the 
propositions  which  have  been  submitted  are 
such  as  to  be  quite  unacceptable  to  the 
Conference,  and,  therefore,  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  be  sent  forward  to  the  Ambassa- 
dors at  Constantinople.     Of  that  there  is 
no   doubt.      With   respect  to   my   noble 
Friend's  second  question,  I  hav«)  to  say 
that,  on  Saturday  evening,  Baron  Brunnow 
called  upon  me  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
placed  in  my  hands  a  Note  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  the  answer  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  me,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majes- 
ty*s  Government,  to  the  inquiry  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  make  by  his  Govern- 
ment, was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  permit 
of  his   continuing   any  longer  diplomatic 
relations  with  this  country;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Russian  Government  and  this  country  must 
be  for  a  time  suspended.     His  Excellency 
took  leave  of  me  on  Saturday  evening,  but 
at  too  late  an  hour  to  permit  of  his  leaving 
London  on  that  night — but  I  understood 
that  he  would  depart  early  this  morning. 
My  Lords,  I  may  observe  that  it  is  the 
earnest  dcMrc  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  give  your  Lordships  the  earliest 
and  fullest  information  upon  this  and  all 
other  important  points  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  exciting  so  much  anxiety 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.     My 
Lords,  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  week, 
endeavour  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  your 
Lordships'  House  the  Note  which  has  been 
addressed  to  me  by  Baron  Brunow,  by  the 
direction  of  Count   Nesselrode,   and   my 
aufiwer  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  :  My 
Lords,  I  have  already  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  the  state  of  things  which  has  arisen 
out  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  could  terminate  in  nothing  but 
war.  I  expressed  that  opinion  to  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  as  far  back  as 
Easter,  and  I  declared  it  in  this  Houso 
in  August  last.  I  do  not  regret  that  the 
noble  Marquess  has  thought  proper  to  post- 
pone his  Motion,  because  I  am  of  opinion 
that  any  retrospect  into  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  these  negotiations 
would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  profit- 
able to  the  country ;  but  I  should  deeply 
regret  if  the  noble  Marquess,  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  or  if  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers^  could  be  deluded  by  anything 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon 


which  has  recently  taken  place  into  relax- 
ing in  any  degree,  or,  indeed,  into  not  in- 
creasing to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  their 
preparations  for  war.     I  have  no  doubt  we 
are  at  the  commencement  of  one  of  the 
most  formidable  wars  in  which  this  country 
has  ever  been  engaged.     I  deeply  regret 
that  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  ap« 
pear  at  all  aware  of  the  magnitude  and 
probable  duration,  or  of  the  dismal  conse- 
quences of  that  war.     It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  it  is  a  war  for  which  this  country 
is  not  responsible,  nor  are  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  responsible  for  it.    I  acquit  them 
altogether.     I  think,  that,  whatever  they 
have  said  on  the  subject  has  been  said  with 
ability,  and  that  they  have  been  ably  se- 
conded by  the  various  gentlemen  holding 
diplomatic   appointments   at  the  different 
European  Courts ;  but  I  do  conjure  Minis- 
ters to  increase  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent every  immediate  preporation  for  war. 
War  is  inevitable ;  and  what  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  is,  that  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  we  shall  show  a 
superior  fleet  in  the  Baltic.     Are  we  able 
to  do  that  ?     If  we  be  not.  Ministers  are 
most  deeply  responsible  to  the  country,  for 
they  have  had  their  eyes  opened,  and  could 
not  have  been  iu  ignorance  of  the  danger 
pressing  upon  us.    I  will  say  no  more  now. 
I  desire  that  your  Lordships  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  considering  the  whole 
subject;  but  what  I  now  earnestly  press 
Ministers  to  do  is  to  increase  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  preparations  for  immediate  war, 
and  for  a  war  which  will  be  one  of  the 
gravest  in  which  this  country  has  ever  en-^ 
gaged. 

Thb  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  :  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  in  a  mate- 
rial part  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  last  I  fully  concar.  I 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  war  in 
which  it  appears  we  are  about  to  engage 
may  very  probably  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  disastrous — [MurmuT$\ — I  do  not 
mean  to  this  country,  but  disastrous  to  hn- 
manity,  on  account  of  the  grave  and  exten- 
sive consequences  which  must  result  from 
it.  On  that  account  I  have  postponed  my 
Motion  to-night,  for  I  regard  the  approach* 
ing  war  with  apprehension.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  which 
the  noble  Earl  expressed  as  to  the  inutility 
of  entering  into  any  retrospect  of  what  has 
happened.  I  think  that  a  retrospect  of  the 
past  would  enable  us  to  comprehend  better 
the  position  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
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which  it  is  essential  for  Parliament  and  for 
the  country  to  understand.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  nohle  Earl  in  thinking  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  are  entirely  irrespon- 
sible for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I 
certainly  think,  with  the  noble  Earl,  that 
what  has  been  said,  both  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  and  their  diplomatic  agents 
abroad,  has  been  said  with  ability :  but  I 
think  that  rery  often  the  right  thing  has 
not  been  said,  and  that  much  ought  to 
have  been  said  which  has  been  left  unsaid. 
I,  therefore,  think  we  must  have  a  discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  partaking  somewhat  of 
a  retrospective  character;  and,  as  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs  seems 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  delay  on 
the  subject,  probably  to-morrow  week,  if  it 
ahould  suit  your  Lordshtps'  convenience, 
would  not  be  too  early  a  day  to  fix  for  the 
discussion.  By  that  time,  it  appears  to 
me  impossible  that  Parliament  should  not 
be  in  a  position  to  form  a  proper  opinion 
on  the  question.  It  is  evident  that  the 
present  state  of  things  cannot  continue 
long;  if  our  position  shall  be  the  same 
then  that  it.  is  to-day,  all  must  agree  that 
it  is  a  state  of  thiugs  that  cannot  last. 
With  your  Lordships'  perniission,  I  will 
give  notice  at  once  of  my  intention  to  bring 
forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject  to-morrow 
week 

Eaui.  FITZWILLIAM  :  The  noble  Mar- 
quess  says,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
cannot  last  long.  In  that  I  entirely  agree 
with  him,  and  I  am  the  nM>re  desirous  of 
saying  so,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  has  already  lasted 
much  too  long.  If  I  were  disposed  to  fi«d 
fault  with  a  single  syllable  of  the  statement 
vrliieh  has  been  made  bv  the  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
it  would  be  this — that  ho  still  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  lurks  in  his  mind  even 
the  shadow  of  a  shado  of  hope  that  there 
can  be  any  other  termination  to  this  state 
of  things  than  war,  as  has  been  announced 
by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ellcnbo- 
rongh)  on  the  upper  bench.  With  all  that 
that  noble  EdH  addressed  to  your  Lordships 
I  do  not  entirely  agree;  because  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  avert, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiations,  the 
state  of  things  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
riTed.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which, 
however  it  may  be  determined  in  any  man's 
mind,  can  make  no  alteration  whatever  in 
tbe  course  which  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try must  now  take.  Whether  Ministers 
deserve  credit  for  the  whole  of  the  negotia- 


tions in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  or 
whether  it  be  tiie  opinion  of  any  man  that 
in  some  particular  parts  of  the  negotiations 
they  may  have  failed,  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  afford 
them  the  strongest  support  when  they  shall 
be  engaged  in  that  war  with  which  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  upper  bench  has  threat- 
ened us.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I 
am  desirous  of  making  an^observation,  ari- 
sing out  of  what  fell  from  the  noble  Earl. 
The  noble  Earl  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  country  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the  tremendous  character  of  the  conflict  in 
which  we  are  about  to  engage.  Whether 
the  country  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  I  will  not 
now  stop  to  discuss;  but  of  this  I  am  sure 
— and  I  am  sure  of  it  from  the  communica- 
tions I  have  had,  and  have  the  means  of 
having,  from  some  of  the  most  important 
communities  m  this  country — that  there 
never  was  a  war  in  which  the  Government 
was  more  cordially  supported  than  it  will 
be  in  that  in  which  we  are  now  about  to 
engage.  When  the  noble  Earl  said  that 
the  people  oi  this  country  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  about  to  engage,  I  am  confident  he 
did  not  mean  to  impute  to  them  any  unwil- 
lingness to  support  the  Government.  1  am 
sure  the  noble  Earl  did  not  mean  to  impute 
such  a  feeling  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  I  have  adverted  to  the  language  he 
used  only  because  it  might  possibly  be  mis- 
construed. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  :  My  Lords,  I  can- 
not  help  observing,  that  the  answer  given 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  is,  even  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  has  referred,  more 
meagre  than  is  either  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. Wo  are  still  left  without  any  know- 
ledge as  to  whether  we  are  in  a  state  of 
war  or  peace.  I  think  that  the  time  is 
now  arrived  when  we  are  entitled  to  dis- 
tinct information  on  this  head,  and  I 
think  so  for  this  reason;  it  was  stated  that, 
if  what  is  now  called  the  Turkish  Note — I 
mean  the  one  last  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Vienna — should  be  rejected  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  all  further  at- 
tempts to  submit  proposals  to  that  Govern- 
ment would  bo  abandoned.  Now,  if  I  un- 
derstand my  noble  Friend  rightly,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  has  refused  to  consent  to 
the  Vienna  Note,  and  not  only  refused  that, 
but  stated  terms  on  which  he  was  willing 
to  enter  into  fresh  negotiations,  which  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  other  Power  to  admit  them. 
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If  things  are  arrived  at  this  point,  further 
negotiation  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
must  he  altogether  out  of  the  question : 
and  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  with- 
drawn his  Minister  at  our  Court — when  ho 
has  refused  to  accept  the  proposition  we 
tendered  as  our  ultimatum — when,  on  the 
contrary,  he  insults  Europe  hy  offering 
proposals  at  the  eleventh  hour  which  he 
knows  must  be^refused — I  say  that  when 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  like  this,  there 
can  be  no  other  alternative  than  war  or 
disgrace.  At  this  state  of  things — if  I 
understand  my  noble  Friend's  answer — we 
have  now  arrived;  and  therefore  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  know  whether  instruc- 
tions have  gone  out  from  this  country  for 
the  recall  of  our  Minister  from  St.  Peters- 
burs;,  and  whether  all  negotiations  will  be 
ended  at  St.  PeterHburg  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  are  ended  here  ?  I  am  as  re- 
luctant as  the  noble  Marquess  near  n>e  to 
enter  prematurely  into  discussion  on  this 
subject,  nor  am  I  now  referring  to  the  past. 
Since  I  have  had  time  to  read  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  despatches  on  the  table,  I  am 
willing  to  give  Ministers  more  credit  for 
what  has  passed  than  I  was  previously  in- 
clined to  do;  but  I  think  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at  a  point  when  hesitatitm  or  holding 
out  false  hopes  or  trying  to  make  us  believe 
that  we  are  at  peace,  when  we  are  actually 
at  war,  i.s  a  self- delusive  course  which  would 
be  highly  culpable.  Let  us  look  things 
boldly  in  X\yq  face  as  they  are,  and  not 
licsitate  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  war,  if  such  be  the  case.  I  think, 
therefore,  I  am  not  in  any  way  differing 
from  my  noble  Friend  in  respect  of  the 
propriety  of  deferring  this  subject  if  I  ask 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  this  question  simply — whether  in- 
structions have  been  sent  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  Ambassador  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  for  the  cessation  of  further  negotia- 
tions there  ? 

The  Eaul  op  CLARENDON :  I  am 
sorry  my  noble  Friend  thinks  the  answer 
I  gave  to  the  noble  Marquess  was  meagre. 
I  thought  I  answered  distinctly  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  me.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Beaumont)  seems  to  think — and  so,  also, 
did  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)— that 
I  am  holding  out  hopes  and  expectations 
that  fresli  negotiations  may  be  entered  into, 
and  that  I  entertain  much  hope  that  peace 
may  still  be  preserved.  I  can  assure  them 
both  that  I  held  out  no  such  expectations 
at  all.  These  negotiations  have — as  I  in- 
formed the  noble  Marquess  -^  now  been 
Lord  Beaumont 


brought  to  a  close  at  Vienna.  I  also  stated, 
in  my  answer  to  the  noble  Marquess,  that 
I  had  received  the  ofiBcial  information  of 
this  fact  only  this  afternoon,  and  at  a  pe- 
riod too  late  to  enable  me  to  communicate 
it  to  my  Colleagues,  and  that  therefore  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  enter  into  details; 
but.  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  satisfy 
your  Lordships'  natural  desire  for  informa- 
tion  on  this  subject,  I  added  that  the  new 
proposals  put  forward  by  Russia  were 
wholly  unacceptable — that  they  could  not 
be  transmitted  to  Constantinople,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  an  end  of  them.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  fresh  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject  will  be  renewed.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  I  believe,  that  Count  Or- 
lofF,  who  arrived  at  Vienna  some  days  ago, 
and  was  about  to  depart  after  having  exe- 
cuted that  particular  part  of  his  missioD 
which  referred  to  the  relations  subsistinc; 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  has  now  pro* 
longed  his  stay;  but  what  olject  he  has  in 
this  I  really  am  unable  to  state.  With  re*- 
spect  to  the  other  question  asked  by  mj 
noble  Friend  relative  to  instructions  to  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  1  can 
only  tell  him  that,  as  it  was  half-past  $ 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening  when  Baron 
Brunow  called  upon  me,  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary in  this,  as  in  all  other  tneasores  w^ 
have  adopted,  or  shall  adopt,  to  have  pre- 
vious communication  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment, it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
send  instructions  to  our  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg;  but  we  have  already  held 
communication  with  the  French  Ambas- 
sador on  the  subject,  and  instructions  wiH 
be  sent  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  and  Ge- 
neral Castlebajac  by  their  respective  Go- 
vernments to-morrow,  which  will  place 
them  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  re- 
gard to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  as  is 
the  Russian  Ambassador  here,  and  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  Russia  will  in  the  saufe  manner 
be  suspended. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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Monday,  February  6,  1854. 

Minutes.]  Nbw  Mkmbbr  Sworn. — For  Cork, 
Francis  Bernard  Beamish,  Esq. 

Ksw  vvrit.  —  For  Devon  (Southern  Division), 
V.  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  Bt   decea1»ed. 

PuBuo  Bill. — 1°  Assessed  Taxes  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  —  MALTA  —  QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
adk  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  wlifti 
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course  had  been  adoptecl  by  Her  Majesty's 
CloYerniiient  with  reference  to  the  criminal 
code  passed  last  year  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Malta,  and  sent  home  to  be  laid 
before  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  which  con- 
tained sundry  new  enactments  adverse  to 
religious  liberty;  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  said  code  (as  far  as  related  to  offences 
against  religion),  of  which  a  translation 
was  furnished  to  the  House  in  a  return 
delivered  on  the  1 5th  day  of  Au<vust  la^t, 
iiad  been  adopted,  altered,  or  cancelled  ; 
and  whether  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment 
were  prepared  to  furnish  any  further  in- 
foraiation  of  their  intention  in  this  matter? 

Loup  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  think  it  is 
toot  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  criminal 
code  passed  last  year  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Malta  contained  provisions 
.adverse  to  religious  liberty,  without  saying 
that  this  enactment  was  more  favourable  to 
religious  liberty  than  the  law  previously  in 
force.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  Member's 
qoestion,  I  have  to  state  that,  as  great  ob- 
jections were  taken  in  this  House  to  that 
code,  and  as  some  of  those  objections  were 
considered  to  be  reasonable,  the  whole  code 
was  disallowed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment.  A  new  code  has  since  been  enacted, 
and  from  this  the  whole  of  the  chapter  re- 
lating to  offences  against  religion  has  been 
omitted. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  wished  to  know 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  any  objection  to  lay 
the  ne^  code  on  the  table  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  he 
had  not. 

THE  CUSTOMS  OFFICERS  — QUESTION. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PBLLATT  said,  he 
begged  to  ask  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  whether  the  promotion  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  lockers  and  weighers  in  tlie 
Customs  service,  instead  of  one-fifth,  as 
originally  intended,  had  worked  satisfacto- 
rily to  the  Government  and  the  employes  ? 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  was  glad  that 
this  question  had  been  put,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  considerable  disappointment  ex- 
isted in  consequence  of  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  inferior  Customs  officers  who  had 
been  promoted  to  high  situations.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be  traced  to  the  fault 
of  the  Commissioners,  nor  to  any  want  of 
desire  on  their  part  to  carry  out  the  Resolu- 
tion which  the  House  passed  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  Sessiou.  The  Board  had 
issued  instructions  to  the  Surveyors  Gene- 
ral to  recommend  those  officers  whom  they 
ihoughfe  deserving  of  promotion.      These 


officers  had  accordingly  recommended  sixty 
lockers  and  thirty  weighers;  but  of  these 
ninety  persons  only  ten  were  found,  on 
being  submitted  to  examination,  to  be  in 
any  way  fitted  for  the  higher  offices  to 
which  they  aspired.  One  of  these  had 
been  appointed  to  a  higher  office,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  was  discharging  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner.  The  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  the  Treasury  by  no  means 
undervalued  the  principle  established  by 
the  House  last  year.  They  felt  that  its 
adoption  would  most  probably  have  the  ef- 
fect of  materially  increasing  the  energy  of 
that  class  of  officers,  and  in  leading  them 
to  qualify  themselves  for  higher  offices. 
He  might  mention  as  a  proof  of  what 
might  be  done  by  energetic  self-cultivation 
that  the  only  one  of  the  inferior  officers 
who  had  accepted  a  higher  position  had 
originally  entered  the  service  as  a  porter 
in  the  weighing-office — the  lowest  in  the 
establishment. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  NAVIGATION— 
CAPTAIN  MAURY'S  PLAN— QUESTION. 
Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  whether  it  was  probable 
that  an  office  would  be  established  to 
co-operate  with  Captain  Maury  and  the 
American  Government  in  oceanic  and 
other  scientific  observations;  and  whether 
the  important  collections  of  observations 
on  currents,  winds,  and  ten^perature,  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  Admiralty, 
would  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  head 
of  the  proposed  office  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  was 
happy  to  inform  his  hon.  Friend  that, 
amidst  more  pressing  and  less  peaceful 
occupations,  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
adverted  had  not  failed  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  he  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) sent  Captain  Beechy  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  Brussels,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
report,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  an  officer  to  whom  the  ob- 
servations made  both  on  board  merchant 
ships  and  Queen's  ships  would  be  referred. 
A  Vote  for  this  purpose  would  be  taken  in 
the  Navv  Estimates ;  and  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  directing  that  meteorological  obser- 
vations  should  be  made  every  four  watches 
— that  was,  once  every  four  hours — in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  Queen's 
ships  were  employed.  An  opportunity  of 
making  similar  observationa  would  also  be 
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furnished  to  a  select  number  of  merchant 
ships — not  fewer  than  one  hand  red — and 
the  result  of  all  these  observations  would 
be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  where 
jthey  would  be  digested.  Thej  would  then 
be  communion  ted  to  Captain  Maurj,  a^ 
would  also  the  reports  already  received. 

POST  OFFICE  ARRANGEMENTS- 
RAILWAY  IRREGULARITIES— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  BALL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther»  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Post  Office  department,  inquiry  is  institu- 
ted into  each  case  of  the  non-arrival  of 
mail  trains  within  a  reasonable  interval 
from  the  hour  fixed  by  the  contracts  made 
with  the  several  railway  companies;  and 
whether  sufficient  means  exist  fur  isstitii- 
ting  strict  inquiry  in  such  cases,  and  veri- 
fying the  facts  by  sworn  testimony  ?  Also, 
whether  any,  and  what,  means  had  been 
taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  Po»t  Office 
to  render  the  London  and  North -Western 
Railway  Company  liable  for  the  frequent 
and  great  irregularity  in  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  trains  passing  over  that  line;  and 
whether  the  contracts  for  the  conveyance 
as  mails  by  railway  companies  are  so  framed 
of  to  make  the  latter  liable  to  a  pecuniary 
penalty  in  cases  where  the  non-arrival  of 
the  mail  train  is  caused  by  the  act  of  ser- 
vants of  the  railway  company,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  despatch  of  a  slow  goodft  train 
from  a  station  immediately  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  train  ? 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  satd,  that  in  reply  to 
the  first  question,  he  had  to  state  that 
whenever  irregularities  in  the  arrival  of 
the  mails  took  place,  a  letter  was  address- 
ed by  the  Post  Office  authorities  to  the 
secretary  of  the  railway, company,  requiring 
to  be  furnished  with  fhformation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
mail  gnard  to  note  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  mail  .at  each  station;  hot  at  present 
there  was  no  way  of  verifying  the  facts 
with  respect  to  any  delays  that  took  place 
by  means  of  sworn  testimony.  It  should, 
in  justice  to  the  railway  companies,  be 
stated  that  the  irregularities  complained  of 
were  sometimes  caused  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  to  meet  this  the  Postmaster  General 
bad  proposed  to  some  of  the  leading  com- 
panies that  a  system  of  mutual  fine  should 
oe  established,  so  that  the  Post  Office 
should  pay  a  fine  if  the  irregularity  was 
caused  by  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tho  railway  company  should  be  amerced  if 
the  fault  was  theirs.     That  arrangetkieut 
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ha<1  not,  however,  been  yet  carried  into 
effect.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  con* 
tracts  entered  into  with  the  various  rnilwajr 
companies  did  make  them  liable  in  a  peco* 
niary  penalty  for  irregularities  in  the  coB' 
veyance  of  the  mails;  but  the  Postmaster 
General  felt  that  it  would  not  be  desirable* 
if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  enter  into  litiga- 
tion with  the  railway  companies.  If,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  secure  that  rego* 
larity  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect,  he  might  be  induced  to  apply  to 
Parliament  fur  greater  powers  with  respect 
to  the  companies  than  he  at  present  po»- 
sessed. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  wished  toknow 
who  was  to  pay  the  fines — the  Postmaster 
General  or  the  public  ? 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  thought  the  hoo.  Gen- 
tleman would  feel  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  pay 
the  fines  incurred  by  the  officers  of  the 
public  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties.  In 
the  town  with  which  the  hon.  GeutleoiMi 
was  well  acquainted — Birmingham — the 
number  of  letters  had  increased  by  several 
thousands  per  week,  as  compared  with  last 
year;  and  when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
letters  in  the  country  generally  had  in- 
creased 70.000  per  week,  as  con^pared 
with  the  number  only  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  impossible  at 
once  to  perfect  arrangements  for  avoiding 
all  the  delays  attendant  upon  this  great  in- 
crease of  business. 

Mr  SPOONER  :  But  who  u  to  pay  tho 
fines  incurred  by  the  Post  Office  ? 

Mr.  WILSON  :  They  must  be  borne  by 
the  Post  Office  revenue. 

PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  House  to  go 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  in 
order  to  consider  the  oaths  at  present  ad- 
ministered to  Members  of  Parliament  oa 
taking  their  seats,  and  also  to  persons  ta- 
king office.  In  bringing  forward  this  ques- 
tion, I  wish  the  House  to  consider  geno- 
rally  the  state  of  the  oaths  at  preseot  taken 
on  these  occasions.  I  conceive  it  will  be 
admitted  at  once  that  on  so  solemn  an  oc- 
casion as  that  of  taking  an  oath,  which  is 
considered  as  a  security  to  hind  those  who 
take  it  to  the  performance  of  certain  du- 
ties, the  oath  they  are  to  take  as  that  so- 
curity  should  be  as  simple  and  iateliigible 
as  possible,  and  that  it  should  oftly  bind 
the  persons  to  such  engagements  as  they 
can  well  and  ea^ly  perform.  If  the  House 
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will  go  with  me  to  the  conftideration  of  the 
oaths  that  are  at  present  administered  to 
Members  on  taking  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  assuming  office,  I  think  they 
will  agree  with  me  in  the  conclusion  which 
I  draw,  that  it  is  almost  a  profanation  to 
make  persons  bind  themselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  Gt)d'to  engagements 
which  are,  many  ef  them,  totally  out  of 
place,  and  some  of  which  have  no  applica- 
tion or  reference  to  the  present  time.  The 
first  oath  which  is  taken  is  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance :— - 

**  I.  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that 
I  will  b9  &ithfttl  and  bear  true  allegiaooe  to  Her 
Majesty.  So  help  me  God." 

That  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  oath,  that 
binds  those  who  take  it  to  allegiance  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  I  do  not  think  any  reason- 
able objection  can  be  taken  to  it.     But 
immediately  we  come  to  the  next  oath,  we 
find  that  there  are  assertions  made  in  it 
which  I  conceive  are  quite  unnecessary  to 
be  made  at  the  present  day.     If  we  look 
through  these  oaths,  wo  shall  find,  as  a 
general  observation,  that  they  were  framed 
to  meet  certain  dangers  which  were  dreaded 
at  the  time.     Whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
those  dangers  were  felt  to  exist,  and  these 
oaths  were  intended  for  security  against 
them.     With  respect  to  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, the  obligation  to  take  it  arose,  as 
everyone  was  aware,  from  the  contest  which 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  and  the  right  which 
was  claimed  by  the  wearer  of  it  to  the 
obedience  of  all  its  subjects  in  all  matters 
and  in  all  cases.     This  contest,  as  we  all 
know,  waa  one  of  extreme  violence — so 
much  so  that  in  one  of  the  letters  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  an  account  of  a  friar  who  said  he 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  King 
Henry  VIII. — or,  probably,  it  might  bo  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.— how  it  was  that 
the  King  being  a  lnyman  could  be  head  of 
the  Church;   and,  because  he  would  not 
acknowledge  that  supremacy,  he  was  burnt 
at  the  stake.     On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  opposed  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
had  among  them  a  party  who  held  doctrines 
of  extreme  violence,  and  such  aH,  if  acted 
upon,  muat  have  been  fatal  to  all  civil  au- 
thority.    I  was  reading  only  this  moT-ning 
a  famous  passage  of  the  Jesuit  Mariana, 
in  which  he  describes  with  evident  appro- 
bation the  assassination  of  Henry  III.  of 
France  by  the  Dominican  monk  Clement. 
Be  declares  that  Clement  being  a  Domini- 


can, that  fanatic  consulted  the  heads  of  his 
order  as  to  whether  it  was  lawful  to  kill  a 
heretic,  and,  having  obtained  their  appro- 
bation to  that  maxim,  he  proceeded  with 
letters  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  having  gained  access  to  the  monarch 
on  pretence  of  presenting  those  letters, 
stabbed  him  with  a  poisoned  dagger;  that 
the  King  after  a  short  time  expired,  and 
Mariana  goes  on  to  celebrate  the  insignem 
animi  eonfidentiam  of  the  assassin;  and 
I  think  he  adds,  prceelarum  facinu$» 
While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  strong  op- 
position was  made  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  thought 
necessary  that  that  supremacy  should,  for 
the  sake  of  civil  government,  be  firmly 
established.  It  was  a  matter  altogether 
relating  to  the  existence  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign; 
and  so  much  was  this  tho  case  that  Lord 
Burleigh,  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
suggested  to  that  wise  Princess  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  declaration  that 
the  persons  who  took  the  oath  would  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  Crown,  because  he  said  there 
were  many  Roman  Catholics  who  felt  them- 
selves unable,  from  objections  of  conscience, 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  would 
object  to  it,  but  who  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  Queen 
against  all  who  should  oppose  her  title  to 
the  Throne.  The  w^hole  matter  was,  in 
this  respect,  so  well  stated  by  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  who  ever  addressed  this 
House — I  mean  Lord  Plunket — that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words.  I^e 
stated,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in 
Parliament  in  1823,  what  was  the  general 
policy  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  observed— 

"  At  the  p«*riod  of  the  Reformation  three  prin- 
ciples were  operative.  The  first  was  the  unalien- 
able establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
these  realms,  as  fiir  as  human  regulation  could 
affix  permanence.  The  second  was  to  put  down 
and  prevent  the  exercise  of  all  religious  profes- 
sions as  contumacious  which  were  at  variance  with 
the  religion  so  established.  The  third  was  to  give 
the  State  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  well- 
aflfected  from  the  disaffected,  and  to  disable  and 
disqualify  the  latter  from  being  admitted  into  its 
high  offices.  Of  those  principles  the  first  was  the 
most  important,  and  was  inalienable  ;  the  second, 
after  having  been  contended  agamst  for  300  jears, 
was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  repeal  of  the  law 
against  recusancy  ;  the  third  was  intended  as^  a 
test  to  separate  the  well-affected  from  the  dis- 
affected, and  for  that  purpose  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy was  framed."— [2  Hantard,  viii.  1113.] 

In  conformity  with  this  opinion  we  have 
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the  dictum  of  Lord  Eldon  with  respect  to 
relieving  the  Earl  Marshal  from  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  Lord  Eldon  on  that  occa* 
sion  said,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  con- 
tained in  itself  the  oath  of  supremacy.  I 
should  holdf  therefore,  that  with  respect  to 
the  first  part  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  it 
is  at  present  totally  unnecessary.     It  is — » 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart 
ahhor,  detest,  and'sbjure  as  impious  and  heretical 
:that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes 
excommanicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any 
aothority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other  whatso- 
ever." 

I  hare  shown  you  that  that  was  the  doc- 
trine of  a  party  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  immediately  following.  I  do 
jiot  believe  that  there  are  any  persons  who 
Jiold  such  a  tenet  at  the  present  day,  and 
I  hold  that  it  is  wrong  to  call  on  persons 
in  this  House,  and  on  those  who  take  oiBce, 
to  say  that  they  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure 
such  a  doctrine,  when  it  is  in  fact,  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  to  maintain  that 
there  are  any  persons  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  holding  such  a  doctrine  at  the  present 
day.  The  next  affirmation  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy  is — 

"And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Per- 
-son,  PreUte,  State,  or  Potentate  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  thib  realm.** 

With  regard  to  that  declaration,  it  is  ag^in 
evident  that  it  was  a  declaration  which  was 
intended  to  operate  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  maintained  that  the  Pope  had 
lawful  authority  in  this  Kingdom  ;  and  so 
long  as  it  was  maintained  that  it  was 
necessary  to  declare  that  no  such  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  should  be  held, 
it  might  be  reasonable — I  do  not  say  it 
was  reasonable,  but  if  it  was  any  security 
against  that  spiritual  authority,  it  might 
be  right — that  all  persons  should  take  that 
oath  on  coming  to  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  on  being  admitted  to  office.  But,  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics — the  per- 
sons to  whose  consciences  this  oath  was  a 
▼ery  great  hardship— with  respect  to  whom 
there  were  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many 
who  did  take  the  oath,  while  there  were  a 
great  many  who  did  not  take  it,  and  who 
in  later  times  have  r^efused  altogether  to 
take  any  such  oaths,  declaring,  m  the  first 
place,  that  they  considered  the  spiritual 
autiiority  exercised  by  the  Pope  to  be 
rightly  exercised,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that  he  ought  to  have  such  authority — with 
Zrord  John  Bvuell 


respect  to  them  wha£  have  you  done  ? 
Why,  you  have  relieved  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics»  who  were  the  objects  of  suspictOD, 
from  the  obligation  of  this  oath,  while  you 
oblige  Protestants  to  say  that  no  foreign 
prince,  power,  or  potentate  has  or  ought 
to  have  any  authority  in  this  realm.  You 
do  not  oblige  the  Roman  Catholics  to  aay 
that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  in  this 
Kingdom  ;  but  with  regard  to  those  about 
whom  there  is  no  suspicion  at  all — with 
regard  to  Protestants,  who  say  there  ia  no 
authority,  civil  or  sacred,  held  in  this  coun- 
try by  any  foreign  prince  or  potentate,  you 
make  this  declaration  necessary,  while,  as 
I  have  previously  said,  you  relieve  Roman 
Catholics  altogether  from  snch  a  declara- 
tion. Such,  then,  was  the  quarrel  which 
subsisted  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  which  you  have  kept  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  come  now  to  another  oath  which 
was  intended  against  different  dangers, 
and  which,  when  framed,  might  be  defend- 
ed as  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
State.  After  the  Revolution  the  title  to 
the  Throne  by  James  II.,  and  those  who 
followed  him,  being  supported  by  I/ouis 
XIV.,  then  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  an 
oath  of  abjuration  to  take  security  frooa 
those  admitted  to  Parliament  and  to  office 
that  they  would  not  give  countenance  to 
the  title  of  James  II.  or  his  suocessora* 
The  last  occasion  on  which  this  oath  was 
altered  and  imposed  by  Parliament  iras 
now  nearly  ninety  years  ago — namely,  in 
1 76b,  wheu  a  descendant  of  James  II.  was 
still  living,  and  when  the  oath  might  still 
be  considered  necessary.  The  abjuraUon 
oath  says — 

**  I  do  solemnly  and  sinoerely  deelare  that  T  do 
believe  in  my  conscience  that  not  any  of  the  de- 
Bceadants  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  bo 
Prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  ot  the  late  King 
James  II.,  and  since  his  decease  pretended  to  be 
and  took  upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  King 
of  England,  by  the  name  of  James  IIL,  or  of 
ScotUn  ,  by  the  name  of  James  VIIL,  or  tbe 
style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  hath  any 
right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  Crown  of  this 
rea  m,  or  any  other  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging;  and  I  do  renounce,  refuse,  and 
abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  of 
them," 

That  is  the  very  solemn  delaraUon  imposed 
by  Parliament  in  1766,  renewed  from 
former  days,  and  not  imposed  without  some 
presumed  imperative  necessity.  But,  then, 
I  say  that  which  is  generally  known — that 
there  are  no  descendants  of  James  II.  now 
existing  to  claim  such  obedience  ;  and  ia 
it  not  a  mockery  of  this  House  to  eatt 
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upon  its  Members  to  '*  renounce,  refuse, 
and  abjure  "  all  allegiance  and  obedience 
to  persons  wbo  everjbodj  knows  are  not 
in  existence,  and  cannot  prefer  any  such 
claim.  The  oath  of  abjuration  goes  on  to 
promise  support  to  the  successors  to  the 
Crown;  and  in  the  last  sentence  there  is 
obviously  again* a  reference  to  tliose  unwise 
doctrines  that  were  held  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  those  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  hold  the  belief  that  they 
eould  free  themselves  by  equivocation  from 
the  obligation  of  an  oath.  It  closed  with 
these  words : — 

'*  And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  and  swear,  according  to  the  express 
words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain 
common  sense  and  understanding  of  the  snme 
wordsf,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion, 
or  secret  reserration  whatever.  And  1  do  make 
this  recognition,  acknowledgment,  abjuration,  re- 
nunciation, and  promise  heartily,  willingly,  and 
truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 

Now,  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  and 
ascertained  within  the  last  few  years  more 
clearly  than  it  was  ever  ascertained  before* 
that  these  words  wereodopted,  especially  the 
wttrds  *'  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian," 
in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  in  concern  at  the 
discovery  of  a  treatise  written  or  corrected 
by  the  Jesuit  Garnet,  which  bore  out  what 
was  said  against  the  Jesuits  even  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  did  not  belong  to  that 
bo<ly.  It  was  maintained  that  there  were 
persons  ready  to  make  a  declaration,  and 
at  the  same  time  repeat  certain  words 
mentally  which  they  believed  relieved  them 
from  the  obligation  under  which  they  had 
come;  and  it  was  conceived  that  by  putting 
in  very  solemn  words  into  the  oath  declar- 
ing that  it  was  taken  in  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  and  without  any  equivo- 
cation or  mental  reservation,  these  danger- 
ous persons  would  be  deterred  from  tak- 
ing the  oath.  With  respect  to  this,  again, 
it  is  obvious  that  that  danger  no  longer 
exists — that  this  doctrine,  against  which 
Pascal  wrote,  is  no  longer  a  doctrine  that 
infloences  the  conduct  of  men,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, therefore,  the  danger,  though  it 
might  have  existed  in  former  days,  is  not 
one  which  it  is  necessary  now  to  guard 
against.  What  I  now  intend  to  propose 
to  this  House  is,  that  all  those  furtt6ca- 
eattons  and  barriers  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  ill-timed  and  unnecessary, 
should  be  got  rid  of.  In  doing  so,  I  only 
propose  that  which  with  regard  to  common 
life  and  the  usual  venditions  of  men,  is 
constantly  acted  upon.  In  the  days  when 
all  the  roads  in  this  ceuLtry  were  unt:afey 


gentlemen  rode  out  with  arms,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  meet  thoso 
who  might  assault  them;  but  when,  by 
the  establishment  of  police  and  a  military 
force,  that  kind  of  protection  was  no 
longer  considered  necessary,  gentlemen  no 
longer  went  out  armed.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  were  infested  by  high- 
waymen, a  gentleman  going  across  Houn- 
slow  Heath  in  his  coach  took  a  brnce  of 
pistols  with  him  in  the  carriage,  ready  fur 
defence  against  the  highwaymen;  but 
when  the  roads  were  rendered  safe  and  no 
danger  existed,  no  one  then  thought  of 
putting  pistols  in  his  carriage.  Then, 
what  I  ask  in  re8|>ect  to  these  oaths  is, 
that  you  will  act  just  as  you  would  do  in 
common  life,  and,  as  the  danger  has 
ceased,  not  to  continue  any  longer  the 
precautions.  I  use  this  compariaon  as  to 
the  way  in  which  men  act  in  their  common 
conduct,  but  the  argument  is  very  much 
stronger;  for,  looking  at  all  the  considera* 
tions  that  are  involved  in  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  Almighty,  and  which  nppear  in  the 
terms  of  an  oath,  it  ought  to  be  a  very 
solemn  proceeding ;  but.  if  couched  in 
terms  that  are  no  longer  applicable,  and 
merely  a  preservation  of  useless  formali- 
ties, it  becomes  a  mere  mockery.  The 
oath  which  I  propose,  and  which  I  am 
sure  will  contain  quite  enough,  at  least, 
for  the  security  of  the  Crown,  will  be  in 
these  terms. 

The  noble  Lord  here  read  the  terms  of 
the  oath,  as  follow: — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  he  faithfbl  and 
hear  true  Allegiance  to  (ler  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  will  defend  Iler  to  the  utmost  of  my 
Power  against  all  Conspiracies  and  Attempts  what- 
ever which  shall  he  made  against  Her  Person, 
Grown,  or  Dignity  ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  En- 
deaTour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  Her 
Majesty,  Iler  ileirs  and  Successors,  all  Treasons 
and  traitorous  Conspiracies  which  may  be  formed 
against  Her,  or  them  ;  and  I  do  faithfoUy  promise 
to  maintain,  support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  Power,  the  Succession  of  the  Crown,  which 
Succession,  by  an  Act  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the 
further  Limitation  of  the  Crown  and  better  secur- 
ing the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,'  is  and 
stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress 
of  Hanover,  and  the  Ileirs  of  Her  Body,  being  Pro* 
testants,  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring 
any  Obedience  or  Allegiance  unto  any  other  Per- 
son claiming  or  pretending  %  Right  to  the  Crown 
of  this  Realm ;  and  I  do  declare  that  no  Foreign 
Prince,  Prelate,  Person,  State,  or  Potentate  hath 
or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  Jurisdic- 
tion, Power,  Superiority,  or  Pre-emine6ce,  directly 
or  indirectly,  within  this  Realm.  So  help  me  God." 

There  are  two  other  points  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.     One 
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18,  whether  this  oath,  thus  rendered  more 
simple  and  quite  intelligible,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Roman  Catholic  Members;  and 
the  other  point  relates  to  the  words  **  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  whieh  I 
propose  to  omit  from  the  oath.  The 
Roman  Catholic  oath  was  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  the  10  George  IV.  chap.  7,  and 
contains  in  it,  I  must  saj,  a  great  deal 
of  what  was  intended  as  a  seeuritj,  not 
against  any  real  danger,  but  against  dan- 
ger which  it  was  supposed  might  arise 
from  certain  alleged  doctrines  and  profes- 
sions of  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  re- 
spect to  such  imputations,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics declared  tliat  they  were  untrue,  but 
expressed  their  readiness,  if  it  would  afford 
any  satisfaction  or  fancied  security  to  their 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  to  abjure 
the  imputed  doctrines  by  .oath.  That  offer 
was  willingly  accepted,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  some  security  was  obtained  by 
the  abjuration  of  those  doctrines;  but  with 
respect  to  those  which  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  no  need  of  imposing  any  security, 
and  I  should  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
oath  now  required  from  Roman  Catholics 
should  no  longer  be  enforced.  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  oath,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
the  Member  declares  that  he  renounces, 
rejects,  and  abjures  the  opinion  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope, 
or  by  any  other  authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatever. 
I  must  say,  I  think  it  rather  insulting  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  sup|iose  that  they 
hold  such  an  opinion.  The  oath  then  goes 
on  to  say — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  or 
uny  other  foreign  prinoe,  prelat^,  person,  State, 
or  potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  tem- 
poral or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or 
pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  tfads 
realm.'* 

That  may  be  kept  in  the  oath  to  be  taken 
both  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Members  of  this  House.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  oath  next  states — 

"  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
settlement  of  property  within  this  realm,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  laws." 

I  see  no  need  whatever  to  take  an  oath  to 
preserve  the  settlement  of  property  That 
rests  on  the  security  of  the  law,  and  if  any 
one  wishes  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty the  dnth  will  not  prevent  him;  but  the 
law  and  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 
must  be  considered  as  the  only  adequate 
Becurity  for  that  settlement.  The  Roman 
Lord  John  MuBeell 


Catholic  oath  then  goes  on  to  say  (and  this 
involves  a  matter  much  disputed) — 

"  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly 
abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  Establishment  as  settled  by  law  witlua 
this  realm." 

That  part  of  the  oath  has  given  rise  to 
some  pai/iful  discussions.  It  would  appear 
that  with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  insti- 
tutions or  legislation  of  this  country,  those 
who  are  admitted  into  this  House  to  make 
the  law,  ought  to  have  the  liberty  to  pro- 
pose any  alteration  in  the  institutions  and 
the  laws.  They  may,  in  fact,  propose  a 
repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  or  many 
other  changes,  which  would  be  subversive 
of  some  of  onr  most  established  institu- 
tions. To  say,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  prohibited  from  making  any  proposal  to 
subvert  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, 
is,  I  think,  going  beyond  that  which  you 
have  any  right  to  demand  from  Members 
coming  into  this  House.  But,  beyond  this, 
it  gives  occasion,  as  I  have  said,  to  very 
painful  discussions,  because,  supposing  a 
certain  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  think,  as  some  noto- 
riously do,  that  the  Church  Establishment 
of  Ireland  is  injurious  to  the  country,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  subverted;  and, supposing 
that  they  act  according  to  that  opinion,  thej 
are  immediately  reproaehed  with  perjurj, 
and  charged  with  acting  inconsistently  with 
the  oath  they  have  taken.  The  oath  does 
not  prevent  this  point  being  a  question  of 
doubt,  there  being  some  Roman  Catholic 
Members  who  conceive  themselves  debarred 
by  the  terms  of  the  oaths  from  interfering 
upon  such  a  subject,  and  others  who  main- 
tarn  that  they  are  not  so  prevented,  and 
that  they  may  in  perfect  consistency  with 
their  oath  propose  any  change  with  respect 
to  the  temporal  establishment  of  the 
Church.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  tfaia 
additional  difljiciilty  should  be  interposed  in 
the  consideration  of  political  questions.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  on  no 
man*s  conscience  tliat  he  is  not  at  Hbertj 
to  give  his  vote,  with  respect  to  political 
and  temporal  matters,  as  he  thinks  fit. 
The  Catholic  oath  proceeds— 

"  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I 
am  or  may  become  entitled  to  disturb  or  weakea 
the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  dis- 
turbing or  weakening  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  Government,  there  are  many  who 
maintain  that  no  exercise  of  public  duties 
or  official  functioDS  in  this   House    can 
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weaken  the  Protestant  religion.  It  has 
been  maintained,  both  bj  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  that  religion,  being  bind- 
)Dg  00  the  conscience,  will  not  be  distarl>ed 
or  weakened  by  any  law  passed  in  this 
Ilouse.  I  am  not  now  saying  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  in  holding  this 
opiuion;  but  what  I  declare  is,  that  this  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  an  oath,  and  its  intro- 
duction into  one  only  entangles  men's  con- 
sciences, and  makes  them  doubtful  as  to 
the  real  value  of  what  is  imposed  on  them. 
Besides,  this  part  of  the  oath  is,  in  fact, 
no  security  for  the  Protestant  religion  or 
GoTernment.  If  the  Members  of  this 
House,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  cannot  maintain  the  Protestant 
religion  and  Protestant  Government — if  a 
great  majority  of  this  House  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
Protestant  Government,  vour  oaths  would 
give  no  security  whatever.  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  is  desirable  that  the  oath  should  be 
brought  to  a  more  simple  form.  The  last 
topic  on  which  I  shall  touch  is  one  whereon 
I  «hall  not  say  much  at  the  present  time« 
having  often  spoken  before  in  reference  to 
it  in  this  House — I  mean  the  question  whe- 
ther the  vrords  '*  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian"  should  be  retained  or  not  in  the 
oath.  There  is  one  thing  that  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  that  is,  that 
the  worda  I  have  mentioned  were  not  in- 
troduced into  the  oath  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  Rooaan  Catholics,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Jesuit  persuasion,  more 
securely  to  that  which  was  the  substance 
of  the  oath — namely,  due  allegiance  and 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
This  has  been  stated  very  clearly,  and  in  a 
manner  well  deserving  of  attention,  by  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  land,  when  the  ques- 
tion came  before  him  as  to  whether  or  not 
those  worda  in  the  oath  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  aa  being  only  words  of  form, 
and  not  conatitnting  part  of  the  oath.  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson  said— 

"  I  do  moet  ieriovtly  regret  that  I  am  obliged, 
M  A  mere  expounder  of  tho  Uw,  to  come  to  this 
eondaaioD"  [namely,  that  the  words  could  not  be 
•epanited  from  the  rest  of  the  oath  of  abjuration] 
"  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  case  of  the  Jews 
was  at  all  thought  of  by  the  Legislature  when 
they  framed  these  provisions.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  more  worthy  of  this  country  to  exclude 
the  Jews  from  these  priyileges  (if  they  are  to  be 
excladed  at  all,  as  to  which  I  say  nothing)  by  some 
direct  enactment,  and  not  merely  by  the  casual 
operation  of  a  olauae  intended  apparently  in  its 


object  and  origin  to  apply  to  a  verydiflSsrent  class 
of  the  subjects  of  England." 

Consequently,  if  you  were  to  agree  with 
me  in  the  former  part  of  my  argument, 
and  say  that  you  would  have  the  oath  in  a 
more  simple  shape  than  it  has  appeared 
before,  with  those  cumbrous  and  prolix 
phrases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  for  you  to  declare  whe- 
ther or  not  you  would  introduce  these 
words,  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian," 
professedly  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews 
on  account  of  their  religion  ?  Now,  dif- 
fering as  I  do  from  any  such  proposal, 
should  it  be  made,  I  must,  nevertheless, 
say  that  that  would  be  an  open  and  direct 
proposition  declaring  religious  opinion  to 
be  a  gp'ound  of  exclusion  from  Parliament 
and  office;  and  should  such  be  the  decision 
of  the  Legislature,  there  then  conid  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  on  Che  subject.  I 
certainly  do  not  propose  to  introduce  the 
words  in  question  into  the  oath  I  have 
framed  ;  but,  supposing  the  Legislature 
should  leave  the  oaths  as  they  now  stand, 
then  a  very  serious  question  arises,  which 
has  been  stated  with  great  legal  clearness 
and  force  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  another 
place,  in  a  speech  admirable  even  for  him. 
This  was  the  statement  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord : — 

'*  No  British  subject,  no  natural-born  subject  of 
the  Queen,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  his  fellow-subjects,  unless  he  has  com- 
mitted some  crime,  or  unless  he  is  excluded  by 
some  Act  of  Parliament  directed  against  him  or 
against  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  That  i^ 
the  true  principle  of  the  constitution,  and,  such 
being  the  case,  these  persons  can  only  rightly  be 
excluded  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
Crown.  If  you  exclude  them  by  the  casual  ope- 
ration of  a  clause  which  was  never  directed  against 
them,  or  against  the  class  to  which  they  belong, 
you  unjustly  deprive  them  of  their  birthright.*'— 
[S  Ban$ardf  cxxvii.  847.] 

This,  Sir,  is  great  authority,  and  the 
reasoning  which  is  used  as  regards  the 
case  of  the  Jews  appears  to  be  unanswer- 
able. If,  however,  it  be  unanswerable,  it 
raises  a  still  further  question,  should  the 
Legislature  not  think  proper  to  make  any 
alteration  of  the  oaths.  If  you  annex  to 
.  the  oath  to  be  taken  a  clause  expressly 
stating  that  the  person  taking  the  oath 
must  be  a  Christian,  then  the  law  is  set- 
tled, and  there  is  not  a  word  more  to  be 
said  by  the  minority  who  would  be  bound 
by  the  decision;  but  if  you  leave  the  pre- 
sent oath  as  it  is,  and  if  no  new  legislation 
on  the  subject  takes  place,  I  think  this 
House  would  be  bound  to  reconsider  the 
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position  in  which  a  person  would  be  placed 
who  comes  to  the  table,  and  says  that  form 
of  oath  is  not  binding  on  his  conscience. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who,  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  came  to  the 
table  and  declined  to  take  the  oaths,  a 
new  writ  was  at  once  moved  for  the  place 
represented  by  that  individual,  and  he  was 
excluded  from  Parliament.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Pease  you  appointed  a  Committee, 
aTid  that  Committee  came  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Pease  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
make  his  affirmation,  and  then  to  take  his 
seat  in  this  House.  There  appeared  to 
me  to  be  always  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  law  of  that  case,  and  those  most  in 
favour  of  his  being  so  admitted  afterwards 
proposed  and  carried  a  Bill,  by  which  the 
Jaw  was  settled,  and  by  which  persons  of 
the  same  persuasion,  making  their  affirma- 
tion, would  in  future  be  admitted  to  take 
their  seats  in  this  House.  But  there  was 
no  such  law— ^no  clear  law  on  the  subject 
when  Mr.  Pease  was  allowed  to  make  his 
affirmation  and  take  his  seat  in  this  House. 
Now,  I  think  if  the  law  were  to  remain  in 
its  present  state,  with  those  remarkable 
declarations — first,  of  Baron  Alderson  sit- 
ting on  the  bench,  and  next  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  giving  his  opinion  clearly  and 
deliberately  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
would  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  or 
not  you*  silting  in  this  House,  have  not, 
with  respect  to  your  own  Members,  as 
good  a  right  to  say  in  what  terms  the  oath 
should  be  taken,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  sit- 
ting in  his  Court  in  the  case  of  '*  Omichund 
versus  Barker.*'  This  would  be  matter 
for  yoar  consideration,  opening  grave  and 
aerioos  considerations,  fur  lawyers  of  great 
eminence  take  different  yicws  on  this  point. 
I  wish  to  come  to  no  immediate  or  hasty 
decision  on  it;  but,  I  repeat,  it  may  here- 
after be  a  question  for  the  House  whether 
it  ahould  not  prefer  the  course  taken  in 
the  case  of  Mr,  Pease  to  that  which  has 
since  been  taken  with  respect  to  gentlemen 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  can  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  you  ought  not  to  maintain  the 
oaths  in  their  present  state,  and  that  you 
ought  not  to  impose  oaths  which  haye  be- 
come a  mockery  and  a  profanation,  and 
unsuited  to  the  present  time.  I  therefore 
with  confidenco  now  move  that  this  House 
resolve  into  Committee  to  consider  the 
oaths  taken  by  Members. 

Sir  FREDERIC  THESIGER  said,  be 
did  not  mean  to  oppoae  the  Motion  that 
Ur.  Speaker  should  tbea  leare  the  Chair ; 
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and  neither  did  he  intend  to  offer  any  oppo* 
sitioi^to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  which 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  submit  to  their 
consideration.  But  he  could  not  allow 
even  that  early  stage  of  their  proceedings 
in  this  case  to  pass  by  without  some  obser- 
vations on  his  part,  because  he  felt  it  most 
important  that  hon.  Members  should  re* 
ceive  a  proper  impression  as  to  the  highly 
important  nature  of  the  question  which 
had  been  brought  under  their  notice.  He 
trusted  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  anxious  to  retain  antiquated  and  obso- 
lete oaths  merely  because  they  were  old. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  when  an  oath  had,  in  the  process  of 
time,  lost  every  object  for  which  it  had 
originally  been  framed,  snch  a  circum- 
stance naturally  abated  something  of  the 
reverence  which  was  due  to  all  those  cere- 
monies by  which  Members  of  that  House 
were,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  their  du- 
ties. But  the  noble  Lord  had  disposed  of 
the  question  at  once,  because,  without  en- 
tering into  any  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  retsininp:  those  oaths,  he  bad  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill, 
which  was  simple  enough  in  its  object,  but 
in  which  most  important  principles  were 
involved.  The  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
abolish  the  three  oaths  taken  by  Protes- 
tant Members  of  that  House,  and  the  one 
oath  which  was  required  to  be  taken  bj 
Roman  Catholic  Members,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substituting  one  common  fonn 
of  oath,  which  was  to  be  taken  by  all 
Members  who  were  to  be  sworn.  Now.  it 
was  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  notice 
given  by  the  noble  Lord  of  his  Tiewa 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  was  inipossiUe 
he  could  frame  an  oath  which  the  members 
of  every  religious  persuasion,  and  especially 
Roman  Catholics,  could  take,  without  leav- 
ing out  of  that  oath  that  which  had  inya- 
riably  been  found  in  all  the  oaths  which 
had  been  taken  by  Protestant  Membera 
since  the  time  when  the  Reformation  had 
been  firmly  established  in  this  cnuntry  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth — nanieljr,  a 
recognition  of  the  Sovereign's  supremacy. 
He  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  confessed  that  these 
were  not  tiroes  in  which  he,  at  least,  for 
one,  should  be  disposed  to  dispense  with 
that  acknowledgment.  The  noble  Lord 
had  not  eihibited  his  usual  accuracy  in  his 
statement  with  respect  to  the  introduction 
of  a  passage  in  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
The  noble  Lord  had  attributed  the  intro- 
duction of  that  passage  to  circumstances 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Jesuit 
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Mariana  on  the  occasion  of  the  assassioa- !  passage  which  contained  a  rennnriation  of 
tion  of  Henry  III.  of  France;  whereas  the  .  the  doctrine  that  Princes  ei[com[nunicated 
passage  in  question  was  not  to  be  found  at  I  or  deposed  by  the  Pope  might  be  murdered 
all  in  the  first  oath  of  supremacy  framed  by  their  subjects.  He  should  add,  how* 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  had  .  over,  that  he  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  speak 
first  been  introduced  into  the  oath  of  alle-  {  with  confidence  upon  that  point,  and  that 
giance  and  obedience,  as  it  was  called,  he  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  was 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  thii*d  year  of  the  opinion  of  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
James  1.,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Popish  upon  the  subject.  He  would  next  pass  to 
plot.  The  oath  of  supremacy  had  originally  j  a  consideration  of  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
been  a  simple  acknowledgment  that —  Lord  to  make  one  form  of  oath,  which  should 

"no  Prince,  Prelate,  State,  or  Potentate  had  or  ^e  applicable  to  every  Member  who  was  to 
ought  to  have  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or  autho-  be  sworn  in  that  House.  The  noble  Lord 
rity,  ecclesiaatical  or  apiritual,  within  this  realm."    proposed  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  Ro- 

Tho  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  the  oath  of  man  Catholic  oath ;  and  he  had  then  stated 
supremacy  was  virtually  contained  in  the  the  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  that  oath 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  noble  Lord  said  ought  not  to  be  retained.  Now,  the  noble 
that  that  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  was  perfectly  \ye\\  aware  that  at  the 
Lord  Eldon  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
the  noble  Lord  might  have  added,  that  had  been  passed,  that  form  of  oath  had 
that  opinion  of  Lord  Eldon  had  been  been  considered,  after  due  inquiry,  to  be 
quoted  with  great  approbation  by  another  one  of  the  securities  which  were  to  be  pro- 
high  authority — the  present  Lord  Chief  vided  for  the  Protestant  Church  agninst 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  But  he  invasion  by  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  Sir 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  was  perfectly  sure  that  Robert  Peel  had  said  at  that  time  that 
if  that  observation  had  not  suited  the  view  ,  it  was  an  oUh  to  which  no  Roman  Catholic 
for  which  the  noMe  Lord  was  contending,  could  offer  a  valid  or  conscientious  objec« 
hia  acute  and  subtle  mind  would  very  soon  ,  tion,  while  it  furnished  as  good  a  security 
havo  discovered  a  mo.^t  important  fallacy  as  an  oath  could  furnish  for  the  protection 
in  the  argument.  It  had  been  said  by  Lord  of  the  Protestant  Church  against  Ronftn 
Eldon  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  in-  I  Catholic  invasion.  By  the  terras  of  that 
volired  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Prny,  oath,  Roman  Catholics  disclaimed,  dis- 
what  oath  of  supremacy  ?  Was  it  the  oath  avowed,  and  solemnly  abjured  any  inten* 
of  supremacy  prescribed  by  the  Statute  of  tion  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Estab- 
Elizabeth,  and  which  oath  of  supremacy  lishment  as  settled  by  law  in  these  realms, 
had  been  continued  down  *to  the  present  and  they  solemnly  swore  that  they  would 
time?  He  should  say  that,  if  that  argu-  never  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  they 
mcnt  was  a-  good  one,  the  Roman  Catholic  were  or  might  become  entitled  to  disturb 
Membersof  that  House  had  been  ill-treated,  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Pro- 
because  by  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  Act  testant  Government  of  the  United  King« 
of  the  10  Oeo,  IV.  they  were  required  to  dom.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  any 
swear  to  that  which  was  in  terms  the  oath  consideration  of  the  diiferent  views  which 
of  allegiance ;  and  while  it  was  carefully  had  been  taken  by  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
provided  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  obligation  imposed  by  that  oath;  but  he 
the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  authority  of  must  say  that  it  seemed  io  him  to  be 
any  foreign  Power,  they  would,  according  rather  a  startling  thing  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  the  argument  which  the  noble  Lord  to  come  forward  and  propose  the  abolition 
adopted,  be  bound  by  their  oath  of  alle-  of  the  oath  after  four*and-twenty  years  only 
gianee  to  a  recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Roman 
and  apiritual  authority  which  was  contain-  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  to  make  that  pro- 
ed  in  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Under  these  posal  at  a  time  when  they  could  hardly 
circumstances,  he  thought  that  the  .noble  say  from  recent  experience  that  the  Pro- 
Lord  would  not  press  that  argument  in  testant  Church  was  perfectly  safe  from  the 
fukore,  for  to  that  argument  it  was  easy  to  aggressions  of  Roman  Catholics.  He 
give  a  most  complete  answer.  Then,  with  should  confess  that  he  most  strongly  ob- 
regard  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he,  for  jected  to  their  adopting  one,  only  one,  form 
one,  should  confess  that  he  was  extremely '  of  oath,  which  should  be  taken  both  by 
desirous  of  retaining  that  oath — not,  how.  \  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  because 
ever,  the  whole  of  it,  for  he  had  not  the  they  could  not  frame  an  oath  of  that  de- 
alightest  objection  to  the  omission  of  the  i  acription  without  omitting  from  it  the  re* 
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cognition  of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and 
without  depriving  the  Protestant  Church 
and  the  Protestant  religion  of  the  safe- 
guard which  was  intended  to  be  provided 
by  that  oath.     He  would  now  pass  to  an- 
other consideration.     The  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed that  the  new  oath  should  be  one 
which  might  be  taken  by  a  person  who  was 
not  a  Christian.     That  appeared  to  have 
been  the  darling  object  of  the  noble  Lord 
for  some  some  time,  and  he  (Sir  F.  Thesi- 
ger)  must  be  permitted  to  think  that  possibly 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  have  felt  quite 
so  great  an  anxiety  for  the  alteration  of 
these  oaths  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  earnest 
desire  to  attain  that  particular  object  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.      Now,  the 
noble  Lord,  strangely  enough,  seemed  to 
throw  out  an  intiaiation,  that  unless  the 
Legislature  would  consent  to  a  law  by 
which  an  oath  of  the  kind  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose  should  be  adopted  as  the 
oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Members  of  Par- 
liament—   [Lord  John  Russell:    Or  the 
reverse.]     Or  the  reverse,  certainly — then 
tho  noble  Lord  held  out  this  threat,  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  take  the  course 
which  was  taken   at  law,  of  allowing  all 
persons  to  be  sworn  according  to  those  forms 
which  were  binding  upon  their  consciences, 
and  80  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  which 
had  always  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
noble   Lord's  measures  on   this   subject. 
But  did  the  noble  Lord  forget  his  own  ar- 
gument in  the  year  1850  ?     In  that  year, 
when  that  proposal  had   been  made,  the 
noble  Lord  had  resolutely  opposed  it:  and 
had  told  them  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  not  the  form,  but  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  oath.     He  had  a  perfect  re- 
collection of  the  noble  Lord's  arguments 
upon  that  occasion.     The  noble  Lord  had 
then  disdainfully  rejected  the  notion  of  en- 
deavouring to  introduce,  by  a  side-wind, 
the  alteration  which  had  been  suggested, 
and  had  refused  to  adopt*  the  proposal  that 
Jews  should  take  the  oath  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  the  form  most  binding  on  their 
conscience;  he  said,  No,  that  could  not  be 
done,  because  this  was  not  a  form,  it  was 
the  substance  of  the  oath.     He  (Sir  F. 
Thesiger)  was  not  afraid,  therefore,  of  the 
threat  of  the  noble  Lord,  for  he  did  not 
think  that  he  would  be  much  disposed  to 
adopt  the  course   which   he    threatened, 
after  the  mode  in  which  he  had  treated 
that  suggestion  on  a  former  occasion.     He 
would  ask,  then,  hon.  Members  to  consider 
what  it  was  that  they  would  have  to  dis* 

Sir  F.  Thesiger 


cuss  upon  the  question  between  the  exist- 
ing institutions  and  the  principle  of  the 
change  in  the  oath  which  the  noble  Lord 
proposed.     In  the  first  place,  that  change 
contained  an  attack — he  would  not  say  an 
insidious  attack — but  certainly  it  did  con- 
tain an  attack  on  the  Established  Church, 
because  it  omitted  all  recognition  of  the 
ecclesiastical    authority    of    the    Qneen, 
which    was    intimately    connected    with, 
and  which  was  the  keystone  of,  the  Es- 
tablished Church.     The  noble  Lord*a  mea- 
sure  would,  he  believed,   invade  one  of 
the  securities  of  the  Protestant  religion — 
because^  as  he  had   pointed  out   to   the 
Hou^e,  there  was  a  security  in  the  natare 
of  the  oath  provided  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics,   against   which    he ''had    never 
heard  that  any  sonnd   and  conscientioaa 
objection  had  been  made,  and,  bj  taking 
away  this  security,  he  maintnined   thej 
were  materially  weakening  the  Protestant 
religion.     In  the  third   place,  they  were 
endangering  the  Christianity  itself  of  the 
nation  by  depriving  the  House  of  its  Chria- 
tian  character  by  means  of  an  oath  which 
would  enable  anybody,  *of  whatever  reli- 
gious persuasion,  to  become  a  Member  of 
that  House.     He  would  not,  however,  as 
be  had  previously  stated,  upon  that  occa- 
sion,  argue  the  main  question  which  await- 
ed their  consideration.     He  hoped  he  had 
said   enough  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
hon.  Members  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples   involved  in   that  question.      The 
course  which  he   proposed   to  adopt  was 
this — he  would  allow  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  that  evening,  and  he  would  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  tho  noble  Lord*8 
Bill,  for  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that 
they  should  have  it  before  them,  and  that 
they  should  then  consider  it  carefully;  but 
on  the  second  reoding  of  the  measure  he 
would  most  unquestioitahly  offer  his  oppo- 
sition to  it;  he  would  divide  the  Uoose 
upon  it;  and  he  would  endeavour  aa  far  as 
possible  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  Bill 
which'  he  believed  to  be  one  of  a  most  mis- 
chievous character. 
House  in  Committee. 
Resolved — 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
Houso,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
substitute  one  Oath  for  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance, 
Supremacy,  and  Abjuration,  and  the  Oaths  ap- 
pointed to  be  taken  hj  the  Act  of  the  tenth  year 
of  Oearge  IV.,  o.  7." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
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Boaverie,    Lord  John  Rassell,  and   Sir 
James  Graham. 

SLI60  ELECTION. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  that  in  parsnance 
of  the  notice  he  had  given  he  woaM  now 
moTo  that  a  Select  Committee  he  appoint- 
ed to  take  into  consideration  the  petition 
of  John  Patrick  Somers.  The  petition 
had  been  printed  with  the  Yctes,  and  con- 
sequently hon.  Memhers  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  alle- 
gation stated  in  it  was,  tLat  an  attempt 
had  been  made  bj  the  present  sitting 
Member,  or,  at  least,  by  persons  profess- 
ing to  be  agents  of  the  sitting  Member, 
to  tamper  with  the  witnesses  of  the  peti- 
tioner. He  believed  that  this  Motion 
would  he  seconded  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sadleir)  himself,  and  this 
made  him  feel  that  the  better  course  would 
be,  anticipating  no  opposition,  to  move  for 
the  inquiry  without  any  statement.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  say,  that  the  allegations 
of  the  petition  disclosed  a  state  of  facts 
which,  in  the  case  of  any  tribunal  exer- 
cising juflicial  functions,  would  be  a  con- 
tempt of  Court,  and  would  be  punished  as 
such.  In  no  respect,  however,  did  he  hold 
himself  personally  responsible  for  the  state- 
ments of  the  petition. 

Mr.  JOHN  SADLEIR  said,  he  begged 
to  second  the  Motion.  The  petition  was 
presented  in  the  course  of  last  Session, 
and  he  had  then  repudiated  all  knowledge 
of  the  transactions.  He  had  now  only  to 
repeat  that  statement,  and,  of  course,  he 
was  most  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
be  submitted  to  the  strictest  investigation, 
and  at  the  earliest  |)088ible  period. 

Mb.  GOULBURN  said,  he  had  very 
considerabio  doubt  whether  a  Committee 
of  that  House  was  the  proper  tribunal  to 
investigate  the  charges  contained  in  the 
petition.  If  subornation  of  perjury  had 
been  committed,  the  parties  were  liable  to 
be*punished  by  the  regular  tribunals,  and 
be  would  submit,  therefore,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  de- 
eline  to  enter  into  an  endless  inquiry  of 
thia  nature,  but  to  leave  the  parties  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  usual  course  of  law. 

Mb.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  right,  if  subornation  of  perjnry 
bad  been  committed,  that  the  House  should 
leave  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  its 
own  proceedings  to  the  chance  of  a  pri- 
Tftie  prosecution.    Here  was  an  allegation 
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which,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if 
it  were  submitted  to  any  Court  of  Justice 
in  the  country,  and  if  it  were  found  true, 
would  be  treated  as  a  gross  contempt  of 
Court,  and  be  punished  accordingly.  The 
petitioner  in  this  case  came  forward  pro- 
pared,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  prove 
all  his  allegations,  and  he  (Mr.  Butt) 
would  be  betraying  his  duty  to  the  House 
if  he  had  not  asked  them  to  gAint  an 
investigation.  If,  upon  inquiry,  it  turned 
ont  that  the  allegations  were  true,  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  consider  what  steps 
it  would  take  to  vindicate  its  own  autho- 
rity; and  he  must  say  that,  after  allowing 
these  allegations  to  be  printed  and  to  go 
forth  to  the  public,  it  would  not  be  just 
to  the  parties  themselves  that  no  investiga- 
tion should  tako  place.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  views  or  bow  to  the  authority  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  would  grant 
an  inquiry,  in  justice  to  others  implicated 
in  the  transaction,  but  whom  he  had  not 
named.  At  all  events,  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman divided  the  House,  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  this  Motion,  he  (Mr. 
Butt)  would  have  the  consolation  of  hav- 
ing done  his  duty  in  bringing  this  matter 
under  their  consideration. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  dividing  the  House,  but  had 
merely  wished  to  point  out  the  inexpe- 
diency of  going  into  an  inquiry  of  this 
sort  before  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  said,  he  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  mean 
to  divide  the  House,  because  he  agreed 
with  him  that,  as  it  was  perfectly  com- 
petent for  the  parties  to  proceed  for  sub- 
ornation of  perjury  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country,  it  was  not  fitting 
to  involve  a  Committee  of  that  House  in  a 
prolonged  and  useless  inquiry. 

Mu.  BENTINCK  said,  that  during  the 
short  time  he  had  been  in  Parliament  he 
did  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which,  it  being  proposed  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  any  Member  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  hon.  Members  opposite  had  not 
been  most  eager  in  pushing  on  an  inquiry; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  House 
was  attacked,  every  effort  was  used  by  the 
majority  opposite  to  do  away  with  all  in« 
quiry.  For  that  reason  he  should  cer- 
tainly support  the  Motion 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Six 
o'clock. 
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that  they  were  likely  to  have  the  additional 
remedy  of  efficient  legislation  on  thesuhject. 
As  for  the  excuses  and  apologies  which 
were  offered  by  the  companies  for  these 
accidents,  he  attached  to  them  no  impor- 
tance whatever.    They  were  asked  to  com- 
pare the   number  of  accidents  with  the 
number  of  persons  who  travelled,  and  were 
told  that  the  proportion  between  the  num- 
bers of  casualties  and  of  passengers  was 
so  small  that  they  should  pass  the  question 
by   with   indifference.      He   could    in    no 
way  recognise  such  a  doctrine.    Was  it  a 
consolation  to  500  who  had  suffered,  that 
they  might  be  500  out  of  2.000,000  or 
20.000.000?  for  he  contended  that  so  long 
as  accidents  occurred  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  wise  legislation  or  proper  admin- 
istration to  avert,  they  should  not  discharge 
their  duty  if  they  did  not  inquire — if  neces- 
sary, legislate  also.     It  was  not  the  rela- 
tive proportion  between  the  number  that 
travelled,  and  the  number  of  those  injured 
they  ought  to  look  to,  but  the  positive  da- 
mage to  limb  and  the  loss  of  life  thai  wore 
produced  by  railway  accidents.     He  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  asking  his  noble 
Friend  whetlier  thei*e  was  any  objection  to 
lay  before  the  House,  with  as  much  dc> 
spatch  as  possible,  the  returns  of  railway 
accidents  from  the  last  return  that  had 
boen  made  up  to  the  present  period;  and. 
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Minutes.]   Public  Bill. — 1*  Pew  Rents. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— QUESTION. 
Lord  MONT  EAGLE,  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  his  place,  would  take  the  liberty 
of  putting  to  him  a  question  of  very  great 
and  peculiar  interest  to  the  public  at  the 
present  moment.     IIo  alluded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  increase  of  railway  acci- 
dents in  this  country.     Day  by  day— above  | 
all,  during  the  last  year— the  number  of 
accidents  had  been  increasing,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  many  of  those  accidents  had 
been  most  deplorable.     He  had  reason  to 
know  from  what  had  occurred  elsewhere, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  somo  legislative 
measure  on  this  subject.     He  was  sure  the 
public  would  owe  them  much  gratitude  for 
undertaking  such  a  task;  but  the  Members 
of  their  Lordships'  House  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  be  able  to  judge  of  that  Bill 
when  it  came  before  them.     A  provision 
was,  ho  believed,  made  by  law  tliat  all  those 
occurrences  should  be  repoj*ted  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  there  existed  in  the  depart- 
ment with  which  his  noble  Fj'iend  was  con- 
nected   the   materials  th^t   would   enable  |  whether,  hereafter.  Her  Mnjesty^s  Govern- 
them  to  make  these  reports.     A  very  con-    mcnt  would  give  Parliament  information 
siderable  time  had,  however,  elapsed  since .  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  tlioso 
the  House  had  received  any  efficient  return    matters  ? 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  begged,  before 
the  noble  Lord  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  proceeded  to  answer  the 
question  that  had  been  put  to  him,  to  aug- 


on  the  subject;  he  not  only  thought  it  was 
important  that  Parliament  should  have  these 
returns  now  laid  before  them,  but  that  pe- 
riodically, as  the  occasions  should  arise,  the 
Government  should  undertake  to  givo  them  I  gest  to  the  noble  Lord  whether  it  might 


this  information  hereafter.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  there  would  never  be  an  effec- 
tual responsibility  unless  publio  attention 
was  constantly  and  promptly  called  to  the 
facts  ;  because  an  accident  that  had  oe- 


not  be  desirable,  if  there  was  legislation  on 
the  subject,  that  the  legislation  should  be- 
gin in  their  Lordships*  House  rather  than 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He 
would  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  why  he 


curred  twelve  months  ago  would  not  excite  ,  thought  so,  but  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
even  in  the  minds  of  their  Lordships  the   silent  eontcmplation  of   their    Lordships, 


same  attention  as  if  it  had  been  reported  on 


with  the  conviction  that  the  reasons  would 


in  the  course  of  the  week  succeeding  the  suggest    themselves  to    their    Lordships* 

occurrence.     The  only  effectual  steps  that  though  it  was  not  very  desirable  that  anj 

hadbeen  taken,  the  country  owed  to  his  noble  '  Member  of  that  House  should  state  those 

and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  reasons  openly.      He  begged  to   ask  the 

for  which  the  public  owed  him  deep  grati-  noble  Lord  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 

tudc  ;    but,  next  to  his  noble  Friend^  the  had  taken   into  consideration  whether  it 

most  effectual  means  to  avert  or  to  punish  would  not  be  desirable  that  the  legislation 

these  accidents jvere  afforded  by  the  publie  upon  this  subject   should   begin  in  their 


newspapers.  They  had  done  their  duty 
well  by  calling  immediate  attention  to  these 
casualties;  but  he  was  rejoiced  to  think 


Lordships*  House  ? 

LoBD    STANLEY    op    ALDERLEY 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  Her  Ma- 
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jestj's  Government  were  deeply  sensible  |  would  enable  them  to  render  great  service 


of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject; 
they  viewed  with  deep  concern  tlie  numer- 
ous accidents  that  occurred,  and  were  as 
anxious  as  any  of  tlicir  Lordships  to  adopt 
some  effective  mode  for  remedying  the  evil. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Card  well)  had  aires  dy 
given  notice  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure which,  he  hoped,  would  have  the  effect 
of  correcting  some  of  the  evils  of  which 
the  public  complained;  and  the  fact  that 
notice  had  already  been  given  in  the  other 
House,  and  that  a  Committee  had  sat  upon 
the  subject  last  year,  and  had  inquired  into 
and   reported  on   it,  appeared  to  afford  a 


to  the  public  in  this  matter.  There  was 
hardly  a  railway  company  in  England  that 
was  not  constantly  coming  to  Parliament 
for  fresh  powers  of  some  kind  or  other. 
In  the  present  Session  a  number  of  appli- 
cations would  bo  made  to  Parliament  for 
extensive  additional  powers  from  various 
lines  of  railways.  Now,  he  thought  it 
would  bo  of  great  advantage  if  their  Lord- 
ships were  to  come  to  a  determination  that 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  railway  com- 
panies applied  for  additional  powers,  they 
would  not  consent  to  grant  those  powers 
without  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  powers  already  possessed  by 
those  companies  had  been  used,  and  whe- 


reason  why  the  Bill  should  be  introduced  ther  they  had  been  used  for  the  public 
in  the  other  House  rather  than  in  the  !  benefit,  and  without  inserting  in  the  Bills 
House  of  Lords.  With  regard  to  the  ques^  such  clauses  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord  relative  to  a  return  efficient  protection  of  the  public.  If  they 
being  made  of  the  number  of  accidents  that  adopted  a  rule  of  that  kind,  ho  was  per- 
had  oecurre'd,  and  the  correspondence  that  suaded  that  they  would  in  a  very  short 
had  taken  place,  he  could  assure  him  that !  time  carry  their  object  practically  into 
the  matter  had  been  fully  considered,  and  j  force,  not  by  any  general  measure  of  legis- 
it  appeared  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  and  lation,  but  by  a  clause  introduced  on  tho 
himself  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  |  same  uniform  principle,  and  in  that  estab* 
comply  with  such  an  application  as  had   lish  adequate   protection   for   the   public. 


been  made  by  his  noble  Friend;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  great  advantage  would  re- 
sult from  it.  They  had  before  them  the  blue 


This  was  a  matter  of  consequence,  not  only 
on  account  of  railway  accidents,  but  be- 
cause the  Postmaster  General  had  informed 


book,  containing  a  report  of  the  accidents  them  that  the  power  which  he  possessed  over 
ill  1852 — it  was  presented  in  August,  but  railways  was  perfectly  inadequate  to  enable 
did  not  come  into  their  Lordships*  hands  htm  to  effect  the  due  performance  of  his 
until  the  present  meeting  of  Parliament—*  ,  duty.  If  that  were  the  case,  let  them  grant 
and  he  purposed  that  not  only  should  the  no  amalgamation  Bill — let  them  give  no 
report  since  the  last  return  be  laid  before  now  powers^without  making  it  a  condition 
their  Lordships,  but  that  from  time  to  ,  for  granting  those  powers  that  the  com* 
time,  as  Occidents  occurred,  a  return  of  pany  requiring  them  shall  do  what  is  re- 
theni  should  be  immediately  laid  upon  the  quisite  for  the  convenience  and  security  of 
tables  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  ,  the  public.  Again,  was  there  one  of  their 
at  such  periods  in  the  course  of  the  Ses-    Lordships  conversant  with  railway  manage- 


aion  as  should  be  found  necessary. 


ment  who  was  not  aware  of  the  very  great 


Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  reason  which  abusos  that  exist  upon  tho  subject  ?  That 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  given  ,  blue  book  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
for  introducing  a  general  measure  of  Icgis- '  adverted,  was  full  of  tho  most  remarkable 
lation  in  the  other  House,  rather  than  in  ,  evidence  respecting  the  gross  abuses  that 
their  Lordships*,  might  be  a  good  one;  but  prevailed  upon  railways — how  companies 
be  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  .  were  fighting  with  each  other  to  the  injury 
much  force  in  what  had  fallen  from  his  ,  of  the  public  interests;  or  how  a  company, 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  (Earl ,  having  got  possession  of  a  line  where  they 


Fitzwilliam),  and  knowing  the  circum- 
stance to  which  he  alluded,  he  owned  he 
was  not  very  sanguine  that  they  would 
have  sent  up  to  that  House  from  tho  other 
a  Bill  that  would  effectually  meet  the  pub- 
lic interests  upon  this  important  subject. 
lie  could  not  help  suggesting  to  their  Lord- 
shrps^that  they  had  power  in  their  hands 
{if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it)  which 


thought  there  was  no  opposition,  made  the 
most  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  public 
or  withheld  from  the  public  proper  accom- 
modation. There  was  a  case  of  this  kind; 
for  instance,  if  you  paid  for  300  miles  you 
were  charged  a  certain  price,  but  if  you 
paid  for  60  miles  further,  you  paid  a  great 
deal  less;  so  that  a  person  was  obliged  to 
pay  something  more  because  he  did  not  go 
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the  additional  60  miles.  They  bad  these 
things  brought  before  them;  but  owing  to 
the  circumstance  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
on  the  cross  benches  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  had 
80  significantly  alluded,  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  general  measure  of 
legislation  would  pass  which  would  put  a 
stop  to  those  abuses;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  not  do  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  come  to  a  resolution 
that  they  would  not  grant  additional  powers 
to  any  existing  railway  company  without  a 
preliminary  inquiry  into  their  administra- 
tion of  the  powers  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed, and  without  introducing  into  new 
Bills  such  clauses  as  were  necessary  for 
the  conyeDieoco  and  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  was  of  opinion  that 
new  legislation  on  the  subject  was  indis- 
pensably necessary.  He  frequently  had 
occasion  to  lament  that  the  existing  law 
was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  lives  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  as  regarded  rail- 
ways; but  he  hoped  they  would  have  some 
more  effective  mode  of  doing  it  than  that 
which  had  been  just  suggested  by  his  no- 
ble Friend.  It  would  be  a  libel  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  interest,  however  powerful  or  over- 
whelming, that  would  overwhelm  the  cause 
of  justice;  and  he  trusted  that,  before  the 
present  Session  elapsed,  there  would  be  a 
Bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
which  might  do  justice  to  the  country. 
That  Bill  ought  certainly  to  be  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he 
would  most  willingly  lend  his  aid  in  as- 
sisting them  in  the  object  which  they  all 
had  iu  view.  For  that  purpose  there  were 
two  points  to  which  he  would  beg  leave  to 
draw  their  Lordships'  notice,  in  which  he 
had  found  the  present  law  was  defective. 
One  was  respecting  the  liability  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  companies  for  acts  they  did 
beyond  what  might  be  legally  and  strictly 
considered  within  the  scope  of  their  autho- 
rity. The  Judges  had  determined — and 
he  must  suppose  wisely — that  a  railway 
company  was  never  liable  for  anything 
that  was  done  by  any  of  the  servants  of 
the  company  that  was  unlawful.  It  had 
happened  over  and  over  again  that  persons 
travelling  by  railway  had  been  imprisoned 
at  stations,  and  treated  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner;  and  when  an  action  was 
brought  against  the  company,  they  said 
they  gave  no  orders  to  warrant  that  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 
Where  it  had  happleued  that  the  policeman 
Earl  Orey 


or  police  sergeant,  or  porter,  had  gone  to 
the  station-master  and  asked  his  advice,  and 
went  by  his  orders,  it  was  said  the  station- 
master  had  no  authority  from  the  company 
to  give  those  orders;  they  were  unlawful, 
and  the  company,  as  a  corporation,  cannot 
be  liable  for  acts  done  by  their  servants  be- 
yond the  scope  of  their  authority.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  company,  as  a  company, 
should  be  responsible  for  all  that  was  done 
by  their  servants,  when  the  servants  were 
believed  or  supposed  to  be  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority;  and  witfiout 
such  an  enactment  justice  could  not  be 
done.  There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  would  also  call  attention,  and  it  had  re- 
ference to  actions  on  contract,  or  for  false 
imprisonment.  For  example,  when  an  ac- 
tion on  contract  was  brought  against  a  rail- 
way company,  they  said,  ••  By  the  law  wo 
are  a  corporation,  and  we  can  only  contract 
under  the  corporation  seal ;"  and  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  contract  was  nnder 
the  seal  of  the  company,  the  plaintiff  was 
nonsuited.  There  were  some  exceptions 
with  regard  to  municipal  corporations. 
They  might  hire  a  cook — such  was  the 
early  necessity  for  culinary  services — 
without  the  contract  being  under  seal  ; 
but  the  general  rule  was,  that  a  corpora- 
tion could  only  contract  under  the  eorpora- 
tion  seal.  He  would  suggest  to  his  noble 
Friend,  whether  that  technicality  of  the 
corporation  seal  should  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  wherever  a  contract  was 
entered  into  by  those  who  are  the  real 
agents  of  the  corporation,  they  should  be 
liable,  without  any  such  technicality  as 
requiring  the  corporation  seal. 

STATE  OF  THE  NAVY  LIST. 
The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  put  a  question  to 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  he  had  given  notice,  re- 
specting the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Navy  List;  but  as  to  that  question  he  might 
simply  get  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
would,  with  the  permission  of  their  Lord- 
ships, change  his  course  of  proceeding, 
and  merely  pro  formd  conclude  with  a 
Motion  for  a  Committee.  This  question 
had  assumed  rather  more  importance, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  that  h<td  oc- 
curred since  the  last  mcetintr  of  Parlia- 
ment.  lie  would  say,  at  the  outset,  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  give 
offence  : — he  felt  sure,  notwithstanding 
anything  he  might  say  in  reference  to  this 
question,  that   there  was  not  one  of  his 
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brother  officers  out  of  that  House  or  in  it, 
whatever   might    be   his  age   or  circum- 
fitanccs,   wlio  was  not  ready  to  render  to 
the  country  any  services   that  iniglit  be 
required  of  him.     It  was  also  his  intention 
not  to  mention  the  name  of  a  single  officer, 
but  to  confine  himself  to  a  slotement  of  the 
average  age  of  officers  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  list  that  was  most  prominent,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance,  was  the  list  of 
Admirals,  there  being  undoubtedly  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  captains  in  the  vigour  of 
youth  and  intellect  who  were  capable  of 
being  selected  for  Her  Majesty's  service. 
The  active  list  of  full  Admirals  consisted 
of  twenty-two  in  number,  and  he  had  cal- 
culated what  was  about  the   age   of  the 
youngest    of   those   Admirals  who   stood 
upon  the  list.     The  manner  in  which  he 
had  calculated  it  was  this — he  had  taken 
the  date  of  his  commission  as  captain,  and 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  present 
year,  to  which  he  had  added  the  age  at 
which  it  was  to  be  presumed  he  had  been 
promoted  to  be  a  captain.      He  took  that 
age  to  be  twenty- five,  and  he  believed  that 
would  be  a  very  fair  average  ago  at  which 
to  presume  an  officer  would  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain;  and  according  to 
that  calculation  he  found  that  the  young- 
est officer  on  the  list  must  be    seventy- 
five  years  of  age.     To  the  Vice-Admirals' 
list  he  had  applied  the  same  test,  and  he 
found  that  the  youngest   officer  amongst 
them  was  about  sixty-nine.     He  would  then 
go  to  the  list  of  Rear- Admirals,  and  on 
that  list  there  would  be  found  many  officers 
who  were  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a 
squadron.      There  was    still    another  list 
which  without  any  exaggeration  might  be 
put  in   the   same   category  as  the  Rcar- 
Admirnls'  list,  namely,  the  reserved  list, 
which  he  believed  stood  pretty  nearly  at 
the  same  avcrnge  nge,  with  some  excep- 
tions.    The  various  Orders  in  Council  that 
had  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  country  from  officers  who  might 
he  considered  useless,   had  produced  the 
result  which  be  would  now  lay  before  their 
Lord^ships — a  result  which  did  not  give  a 
very  satisfactory  prospect  to  the  country, 
at  a  period  when  it  might  be  about  to  enter 
into  a  long  war.     The  first  of  those  Orders 
in  Council  was  dated  the  SOth  June,  1827, 
when  it  waa  thought  advisable  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  so  re- 
gulating the  Nayy  List  as  to  get  rid  by  a 
certain  process  of  the  aged  officers  upon 
the  list,  and  appoint  young  officers  to  fill 
their  places.      That  Order  in  Council  pro- 


vided that  captains  who  had  reached  by 
seniority  the  head  of  the  list  of  captains 
with  unblemished  character,  and  had  not 
declined  or  avoided  service,  should  be 
deemed  eligible  to  be  superannuated  with 
the  rank  of  retired  Rear- Admiral;  secondly, 
that  captains  should  bo  eligible  to  receive 
appointments  as  flag-officers,  provided  they 
should  have  commanded  a  rated  ship  for 
four  years  during  war,  or  six  complete 
years  during  peace,  or  five  complete  years 
of  war  and  peace  combined;  thirdly,  that 
lieutenants  and  commanders  should  respec- 
tively servo  on  board,  in  their  respective 
ranks,  two  years,  and  one  year  before  being 
capable  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander or  captain.  This  Order  in  Council 
was  considered  by  the  Government  and 
the  country  so  unjust  in  its  operation,  that 
in  the  year  1840  it  was  repealed,  and  a 
new  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  en- 
acting— 

'*Tbat,  in  all  flag  promofcions,  every  captain 
whose  seniority  brings  him  in  turn  for  advance- 
ment shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of  flag-officers, 
provided  he  has  served  as  a  captain,  and  shall 
not  have  declined  service  at  any  time  when  called 
upon,  and  that  there  be  nothing  against  his  cha- 
racter as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  hut  that 
the  half-pay  of  those  flag-officers  who  have  not 
commanded  one  or  more  of  Tour  Majesty's  rated 
ships  four  complete  years  during  war,  or  six 
complete  years  during  peace,  or  five  complete 
years  of  war  and  peace  combined,  shall  not  be 
increased  beyond  that  of  rear-admiral,  unless 
they  shall  have  rendered,  as  flag-officers,  sea 
service  of  equal  length  to  complete  the  period 
above  mentioned,  of  which  they  were  deficient  as 
captains." 

By  the  same  Order  in  Council  it  was  de- 
creed that  retired  Rear- Admirals  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  active  list, 
but  should  receive  only  the  pay  of  Rear* 
Adnurala.  Again,  in  1851,  the  Govern- 
ment went  back,  by  another  Order  ia 
Council,  to  the  former  system,  and  any 
officer  not  having  served  for  their  flags, 
according  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  June 
30,  1827.  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  re- 
served list,  which  reserved  list,  so  called^ 
was,  he  believed,  virtually  a  retired  list. 
He  would  point  out  to  their  Lordships  the 
gross  injustice  perpetrated  in  this  case. 
Taking  sixteen  officers  promiscuously  from 
the  reserved  list,  and  comparing  them  with 
sixteen  taken  at  random  from  the  active 
list,  it  would  be  found  that  the  aggregate 
ages  of  the  sixteen  on  the  reserved  list 
amounted  to  1 ,027  years,  and  those  of  the 
sixteen  on  the  active  list  amounted  to 
1,038  years.  Therefore,  according  to  this 
arrangement,  the  officers  on  the  active  list 
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were  tlie  oilier  officers  of  the  two.  At  the 
same  time,  that  ho  was  ready  to  admit  that 
there  might  be  officers  at  an  advanced  nge 
who  might  be  entitled  to  stand  on  the  active 
list  by  reason  of  having  retained  tiieir 
bodily  and  mental  vigour  to  a  degree  which 
enabled  them  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
service  to  a  late  period;  yet  an  injustice 
had  certainly  been  inflicted  upon  the  ser- 
vice, which  no  other  body  of  men  except 
the  servants  of  the  Crown  would  have 
quietly  endured  for  so  many  years.  When 
an  officer  entered  the  Navy,  a  moral  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  him  by  tlie  Go- 
vernment, that  if  he  was  zealous  in  his 
duties,  and  conducted  himself  in  an  officer- 
like and  gentlemanly  manner,  he  might 
expect  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rising  to 
the  top  of  his  profession;  and  that  wiien  he 
had  gone  through  the  whole  ordeal  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  had  perhaps,  been  connected  with 
Governments  and  with  Cabinets,  and  was  ex- 
pecting to  attain  the  highest  honour  of  his 
profession,  he  should  not  have  the  door  of 
promotion  shut  in  his  face.  Yet  this  was 
what  the  Order  in  Council  actually  did; 
for  if  an  officer  had  not  served  in  a  rated 
ship  for  six  years  in  time  of  peace,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  his  bow  and  retire 
from  the  service.  If  every  officer  had  an 
opportunity  of  serving  offered  to  him,  and 
did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  it,  no  in- 
justice would  be  done  to  him  by  denying 
him  promotion;  but  when  the  character  of 
the  service  was  such  that  they  could  not 
employ  him,  and  such  opportunities  did 
not  occur,  then  it  seemed  to  him  the  last 
profession  in  the  world  in  which  they 
ought,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  to  say  to 
a  man  that  because  he  had  not  served  the 
fixed  number  of  years  he  must  retire  alto- 
gether. Yet  they  actually  said  to  him, 
**  You  maybe  a  good  and  blameless  officer, 
but  we  would  not  employ  you,  or  have 
not  employed  you,  and  therefore,  we  must 
cashier  you.**  It  waa  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  they  wished  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service,  that  the  list  should 
at  length  be  revised,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  suffered  to  continue  which  cre- 
ated well-founded  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  the  service.  Again,  the  regula- 
tion with  regard  to  "  rated  ships**  ope- 
rated very  unfairly.  A  rated  ship  might 
be  very  small,  and  an  officer  might  have 
commanded  her  twenty  years  ago;  he  was, 
however,  eligible  to  promotion,  whereas 
the  officer  who  might*  at  a  later  period 
have  served  in  a  frigate  or  in  a  line-of- 
battle  ship,  simply  because  he  had  not  ful- 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke 


filled  the  arbitrary  term  of  service,  would 
be  altogether  rejected.  The  Order  in 
Council  of  1846  also  provided  that  the 
Superintendents  of  Her  Majesty's  Dock- 
yards should  have  the  time  they  had 
served  on  shore  reckoned  as  time  of  ser- 
vice afloat;  and  even  civil  service,  as  tho 
governor  of  an  hospital,  enabled  an  officer 
to  obtain  his  rank  in  the  Navy.  Recently, 
a  very  peculiar  mode  had  been  adopted 
to  check  the  advance  of  officers  in  tho 
Navy.  The  deaths  of  Admirals  were  spe- 
culated upon,  and  when  an  officer  was  seen 
to  have  approached  near  to  the  top  of  tho 
list,  the  Government  refused  to  employ 
him,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling 
the  period  of  service  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  a  flag.  The  Order  in  Council 
stated  that  the  reason  why  an  officer  was 
required  to  have  served  six  years  was,  that 
he  should  be  fitted  by  previous  experience 
to  take  the  command.  This  appeared  to 
be  extremely  sound  and  right;  but  how 
was  it  carried  out  f  Whilst  the  regulation 
precluded  a  captain  from  rising  to  the 
rank  of  an  active  Admiral,  because  he  had 
not  served  the  whole  time,  on  the  other 
hand  a  young  officer  sometimes  received  a 
very  magnificent  ship,  and  a  broad  pen- 
nant, with  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
who  had  perhaps  never  commanded  any- 
thing but  a  small  frigate  in  his  life,  and 
that,  perhaps,  only  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.  Thus  they  perfectly  stulti- 
fied the  alleged  grounds  of  the  system 
established  by  the  Order  in  Council.  He 
might  make  out  a  much  stronger  case  be- 
fore their  Lordships  if  he  were  to  enter 
into  minute  details,  and  to  point  out  the 
case  of  individual  officers;  but  that  was  a 
course  which,  out  of  delicacy  for  private 
feelings,  he  would  not  pursue.  He  was 
aware  that  there  was  a  certain  class  of 
officers  who  personally  benefited  by  the 
Order  in  Council,  and  who  therefore  might 
not  be  sorry  for  its  existence;  but  be  was 
peifectly  satisfied  that  there  was  not 
one  of  those  officers  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  injustice  of  the  present 
system.  He  believed,  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  give  his  assistance  in 
this  matter,  by  offering  to  officers  of  various 
grades  in  the  service  the  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  their  commissions  altogether 
for  an  equivalent  to  be  determined  upon  a 
fair  principle,  that  a  voluntary  relief  might 
be  afforded  both  to  the  service  and  to  the 
finances  of  the  country  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. He  believed,  moreover,  if  the  Navy 
List  was  left  on  its  old  footing,  and  as  an 
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officer  ro80  he  was  allowed  to  take  Lis  rank, 
always  reserving  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Crown  the  right  of  making  any  Fpecial 
selection  of  officers  wliicli  it  thought  pro- 
per to  employ,  that  these  questions  wjth 
regard  to  promotion  in  the  Navy  would 
never  come  before  their  Lordships.  He 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  excuse  him 
for  detaining  them  so  long,  and  be  would 
merely  conclude  by  moving  for  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  this  important  subject. 
Moved — 

"That  a  Select  Commiitee  be  appointed  te 
inquire  into  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Navy 
Li«t." 

The  Eabl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  that 
the  noble  Earl  who  hnd  just  resumed  his 
seat  might  be  assured  that  there  was  no 
noble  Lord  who  did  not  sympathise  with 
the  views  and  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  bring  this  subject  before  their  Lord- 
ships; and  if  it  were  not  from  a  sense  of 
what  he  (the  Ear)  of  Aberdeen)  believed 
to  be  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  service  and  to 
the  public,  he  should  not  bo  di{«posed  to 
oppose  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl.  He 
waa  quite  aware  that  mu<*h  ditfcrence  of 
opinion  had  prevaibd  upon  the  subject  from 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  regula- 
tion to  which  the  noble  Earl  had  referred; 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although 
that  regulation  had,  he  presumed,  been 
brought  before  every  Board  of  Admiralty 
that  had  existed  since  1827,  not  one  of 
those  Boards,  in  any  instance  whatever, 
had  thought  proper  to  deal  with  that  regu- 
lation. The  regulation  in  question  was 
framed  by  Sir  George  Cock  burn  when  he 
was  the  naval  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, at  the  time  when  King  William 
was  Lord  High  Admiral;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  not  a  single  instance  had  oc- 
curred of  an  r.ttenipt  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  rule  in  any  respect  whatever. 
It  was  true  that  there  had  been  subsequent 
Orders  in  Council  with  a  view  to  the  ex^ 
tension  of  the  rule  then  made,  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  any  alteration 
in  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  SOtli  of 
June,  1827.  He  would  repeat  that  in  no 
instance  had  any  officer  whatever  been 
promoted  to  his  flag  without  having  previ- 
onsly  complied  with  the  conditions  of  that 
regulation.  Before  the  regulation  of  1 827 
was  made,  there  was  so  much  favour  and 
caprice  shown  in  the  promotion  of  officers 
in  the  Navy,  that  there  was  no  certainty 
whatever  as  to  who  would  be  promoted  or 
who  would  not;  and  their  Lordships  must 
be  aware  of  practices  that  were  exceed- 


ingly to  be  deprecated,  that  were  resorted 
to  in  the  promotion  of  officers  in  the  naval 
service.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  only 
reasonable  that  six  years*  active  service  as 
post  captain  should  be  required  as  a  neces- 
sary quiilification,  previously  to  any  officer 
being  entitled  to  receive  an  appointment 
as  flaa;  officer  of  the  Fleet.  Of  course  any 
regulation  of  an  invariable  description, 
such  as  that,  must  in  its  operation  be  at- 
tended with  cases  of  individual  hardship, 
lie  regretted  t!iat  such  should  be  the  case. 
The  noble  Earl  himself,  and  other  noble 
Lords  who  were  in  a  similar  condition, 
might  think  that  an  alteration  of  the  regu- 
lation of  1827  was  necessary,  and  they 
might  have  reason  to  deplore  the  operation 
of  the  existing  rule;  but  their  Lordships 
would  perceive  that,  if  such  a  regulation 
were  of  any  service  at  all,  it  must  be  in- 
variably adhered  to — for  if  once  an  excep- 
tion were  made,  and  the  invariable  charac- 
ter of  the  rule  infringed  upon,  that  would 
deprive  it  at  once  of  all  its  fairness  and  of 
aH'  its  merit.  He  had  conferred  with  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty (Sir  James  Graham)  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  his  opinion,  as  well  as  that 
of  every  preceding  Board  of  Admiralty 
since  the  year  )827,  that  no  mode  more 
fair  could  be  adopted  to  preserve  efficiency 
in  the  service  than  to  require  a  reasonable 
qualification  on  the  part  of  the  officer  to  bo 
promoted.  That  being  the  case,  although 
he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  that  practically  the  regulation 
had  operated  hardly  in  individual  instances, 
yet  he  could  not  concur  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  the  rule  should  in  any  case  be 
relaxed,  because  he  believed  that  any  «uch 
departure  from  a  fixed  and  u  alterable 
character  would  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  service,  and  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences which  wouM  put  an  end  to  that 
fair  and  equitable  proceeding  which  had 
hitherto  cliaracteri^sed  the  conduct  of  the 
Crown  in  the  promotion  of  officers  in  the 
Nnvy.  Therefore,  he  could  only  say  that, 
after  the  most  full  inquiries  and  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the 
same  decision  at  which  aN  preceding 
Boards  of  Admiralty  had  arrived— that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  present  system,  al- 
though attended  with  individual  cases  of 
hardship,  nevertheless,  was  tl>e  most  just 
and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  service 
that  had  been  proposed. 

Lord  COIiCIlESTER  said,  that  no 
doubt  the  subject  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
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was  one  of  great  difScultj.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  bead  of  the  Govi^rnment  had 
said  tbat  the  regulation  of  1827  was  nindo 
by  Sir  George  Cockburn  when  he  was  at 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  that  it  had 
never  since  been  altered.  Now,  he  begged 
to  remind  the  noble  Earl  that  two  Orders 
in  Council  had  been  subsequently  issued  on 
the  same  subject — one  in  1840,  and  the 
other  in  1851.  In  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  10th  of  August,  1840,  it  was  stated 
•—"that  so  much  of  the  Order  in  Council 
of  the  30th  of  June,  1827,  as  related  to 
the  promotion  of  captains  to  flag  officers 
should  be  rescinded,  and  that  those  officers 
who  had  been  placed  on  the  retired  list 
under  that  Order  in  Council  should  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  flag  officers  according 
to  their  seniority  as  captains."  He  be- 
lieved that  this  alteration  of  the  regulation 
of  1827  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
case  of  Coptain  Debenliam,  which  was 
considered  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  great 
hardship.  Under  the  Order  in  Council  of 
1840  all  captains  who  were  ready  to  serve, 
whether  they  served  or  not,  were  put  on  a 
level  with  rear-admirals  in  respect  to  their 
pay.  By  the  Order  in  Council  of  1851, 
again,  captains  who  had  not  served  their 
full  time,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the 
active  list,  were  required  to  be  placed  on 
the  reserved  list,  and  to  receive  the  pay  of 
rear-admirals.  Thus  the  Government  had 
neither  the  power  to  require  the  services  of 
officers  on  the  reserved  list,  nor  were  the 
finances  of  the  country  benefited  by  the 
arrangement.  With  regard  to  the  period 
of  six  years  which  an  officer  was  required 
to  serve  in  time  of  peace  before  he  was 
entitled  to  his  flag,  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  some  limit  as  to  the  time  within 
which  that  service  should  have  taken 
place.  At  present  a  captain  might  have 
served  in  command  of  two  brigs,  and  re- 
mained on  shore  twenty-two  years  after- 
wards, and  then  be  would  be  entitled  to 
Lis  flag,  whereas  another  officer,  who 
might  have  served  two  years  in  command 
of  a  large  ship,  and  three  years  in  com- 
mand of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  would  be 
thrown  aside,  merely  because  he  wanted  a 
year's  more  serrice. 

Thb  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
it  was  essential  to  the  effective  power  of 
the  seryice,  and  that  the  public  interest 
required  it,  that  every  captain  to  have  the 
qualification  and  rank  of  Admiral  should 
have  served  for  a  certain  period  as  com- 
mander of  a  ship  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
Such  was  the  rule,  and  no  doubt  it  was 

.  Lord  Colchester 


a  just  rule ;  still,  after  what  had  been 
stated  by  his  noble  Friend,  he  thought  it 
very  desirable  to  reconsider  the  details  of 
the  Orders  in  Council.  For,  certainly, 
there  was  something  contrary  to  all  reason 
in  saying,  that  an  officer  should  be  con- 
sidered qualified  for  a  flag  after  having 
served  six  years  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
rated  ships,  perhaps  before  1830,  yet  that 
he  should  not  be  considered  qualified  by 
having  served  in  another  ship,  where  equal 
or  even  superior  experience  might  have 
been  acquired.  Service  rendered  before 
steam  had  been  introduced,  and  before 
very  large  ships  wero  built,  which  were 
more  difficult  in  roanceuvring  than  smaller 
vessels,  would  be  a  very  imperfect  quali- 
fication for  a  flag  in  the  present  day;  and 
generally  the  tendency  of  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1837  was  not  to  give  us  the 
captains  who  were  most  acquainted  with 
the  service  as  it  was  now,  but  captains 
acquainted  with  the  service  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  as  it  was  not  now  and  never  could 
be  again.  It  appeared  to  htm,  therefore, 
that  it  was  most  desirable  the  details  of 
the  rule  should  be  reconsidered.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had 
stated,  that  the  rule  was  established  in 
1827,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  George 
Cockburn.  No  man  was  held  in  higher 
esteem,  or  more  honoured,  and  deservedly 
so,  than  Sir  George  Cockburn,  by  the 
whole  of  the  Briti&h  Navy ;  but  their 
Lordships  must  consider  the  difference  of 
the  naval  service  in  the  year  1827,  and  of 
the  same  service  in  the  year  1853.  In 
1827  not  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  country  had  been  involved  in  a  long 
and  arduous  war,  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 
bability of  any  captain  being  excluded  by 
the  restriction  as  to  four  years'  service 
was  very  remote ;  but  now  after  forty 
jf  ears'  peace  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule 
was  exclusion  from  promotion,  and  not  ad- 
mission. This  was  a  further  reason  why 
he  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  the 
rule  should  be  reconsidered  in  its  details. 
He  recollected  most  distinctly  a  claim 
made  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1846,  to  a  power  of  pro- 
moting any  officer  of  any  rank  in  the  Navy. 
That  was  a  power  which  should  never  be 
confided  to  the  Admiralty — it  should  not 
be  for  the  Admiralty  to  make  any  snch 
extraordinary  promotion.  That  power  had 
been  most  rightly  reserved  to  the  Crown, 
and  a  case  might  arise  when  Her  Majesty 
might  most  wisely  exercise  that  power  bj 
an  Order  in  Council.     There  would  be  an 
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iniple  gnarantee  ngninat  the  power  being 
improperljr  exercised.     No  Order  in  Coun- 
:;il   could   take   place   without   tlie   whole 
merits  of  the  officer  to  be  promoted  being 
brought  before  the   Cabinet.      It  would 
thus  become  a  public  measure,  and  one  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  which  it  would 
be  the  dutij  of  the  Minister  to  defend  in 
Parliament;  and  they  might  rest  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  adopted  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  when  the  public 
would  see  it  was  plainly  demanded.     He 
thought  it  most  desirable  to  guard  the  Navy 
against   the  introduction,    or   rather   the 
extension,  of  anything  like  party  feeling 
in  the  selection  of  any  officer  for  any  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  Crown.    He 
believed  that  he  hardly  used  too  strong  an 
expression  when  ho  said  he  thought  it  a 
public  crime  in  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Naval  Department,  or  at  the  head  of  the 
Army,  when,  from   private,  personal,  or 
party  motives,  he  promoted  a  person  over 
the  head  of  another  who  was  aeserving  of 
the  promotion.     It  was  his  first  duty  to 
look  around  and  select  from  every  depart- 
ment the  fittest  man  he  could  find.     That 
was  the  true  secret  of  success  in  war.     It 
was,  indeed,  the  true  secret  of  success  in 
civil  affairs;  but  in  war  it  was  essential  to 
success.     Let  them  look  around ;  for  they 
would  invariably  find  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  general  merits  of  individuals — what- 
ever might  be  their  ability  or  their  zeal — 
all  great   things    in  civil   life,  and   even 
more,  perhaps,  all  great  things   in  war, 
were  performed  by  some  few,  some  very 
few,  men  of  superior  ability  and  superior 
genius ;  and  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
or  a  more  valuable  talent  in  a  man  placed 
in  the  situation  of  his  noble  Friend  oppo- 
aite  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  or,  yet  more, 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  of  the  Army,  than  that  of  discovering 
he  ability  by  which  great  things  might  be 
done. 

After  a  few  words  from  Earl  Walde- 
«RATE,  which  were  inaudible. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday^  Felruary  7,  1854. 

MiWTss.]    Public  Bill. — I*'  Oaths. 

STANNARIES  COURT. 

Mr.  COLLIER  said,  he  would  now  beg 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stannaries  Court,  to 
define  and  regulate  the  cost-book  system 
of  mining,  and  to  limit,  in  some  degree, 
the  liability  of  partners  in  cost-book  mines. 
The  subject,  he  need  scarcely  inform  the 
House,  was  one  of  great  and  growing  im- 
portance.    The  discoveries    in    California 
and  Australia  had  imparted  a  great  im- 
petus to  mining  transactions  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  production  of  tin  and 
copper.    The  prices  of  these  minerals  were 
still,  however,  higher  than  they  had  been 
for  a  considerable  time.     Moreover,  gold 
had  been  discovered  in  the  mines  of  this 
country  in  large  quantities,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  England,  as  well 
as  Australia,  might  not  become  a  gold- 
producing  country.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Bubject  seemed  to  call  for  at- 
tention,  and  he  was  now   going  to   ask 
leave   to   extend   the  jurisdiction   of    the 
Stannaries  Court,  which  now  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Cornish  miners  only,  to  the 
miners   of    Devonshire.     Tho   Stannaries 
jurisdiction  had  prevailed  time  out  of  mind 
in  Cornwall,  by  which  all  disputes  relative 
to  tin  mining  had  been  determined.     In 
1836  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  all 
other  minerals,   and   considerable  powers 
were  given  to  it,  together  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries, 
which   office   was   now   executed  by    His 
'Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  The  Court 
had  exercised  a  most  salutary  legal  and 
equitable  jurisdiction,   which    had    given 
great  satisfaction.     The  tin  miners  of  De- 
vonshire were  supposed  to  be  able  to  resort 
to  their  old    Stannaries  Court;  but   that 
had,  in   fact,  now  become   obsolete,  and 
he  proposed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cornwall  Court  to   Devonshire.     He 
believed  this  measure  would  be  generally 
approved  of  by  all  connected  with  mining 
operations  in  Devonshire.     He  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  proposed  extension  would 
be  attended  with  no  increase  in  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country.     He  had  communi- 
cated to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  his 
intention  of  bringing  in  this  Bill,  and  he 
had  been  informed  that,  when  the  present 
vice-warden   was    appointed.    His    Royal 
Highness  had  stipulated  that  he  should,  if 
necessary,  extend  his  jurisdiction  to  De- 
vonshire without  any  increase  of  salary. 
Another  part  of  the  measure  related  to 
the  regulation  of  mines  conducted  on  the 
cost-book  principle.     In  1845  an  Act  had 
been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  ioint- 
stock  companies^  requiring  that  they  should 
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register  certain   particulars,   and   placing 
varioiM  restrictions    on   those  companies ; 
but    jornt- stock   mining    companies    were 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
But  though  th<3  mines  bad  been  exempted' 
from  this   Act,   the  Legislature   did   not 
define  what  constituted  them.     The  cost- 
book  system  was  a  simple  mode  of  con- 
ducting an  adventure  by  means  of  a  cost 
book,  in  which  atl  the  proceedings  of  the 
company  were  entered,  and  all  shares  were 
transferred  by  the  simple  process  of  strik- 
ing oat  ono    name    and    adding  another. 
By   this    system   the  whole   body  of   the 
shareholders  held  frequent  meetings,  and 
exercised  a  complete    control    over   their 
own  affairs  in  a  primitive  and  republican 
manner,  and   without   the  intervention  of 
an  aristocracy   of  directors.     The    Stan- 
naries   Act   did   not   apply    to   cost*  book 
mines,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many 
companies  were  now  endeavouring  to  evade 
the  Joint- Stock  Companies  Act  by  a  co- 
lourable   compliance  with    the    coat-book 
system,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  determine  whether  a 
company  was  liable  to  penalties  for  non- 
registration under  the  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies Act.     He  proposed  to  remedy  this 
by  compelling  all  cost-book  mines  to  regis- 
ter with  the  vice- warden  of  the  Stannaries 
qf  Devonshire   and  Cornwall,  their  rules 
and  regulations,  and  to  make  it  compulsory 
for  them  to  have  some  regulations  which 
would  ensure  a  compliance  with  the  cost- 
book  sy^item.     The  third  portion  of  the 
measure   touched   on   a  subject  of   great 
importance — that  of  the  limitatron  of  the 
liability  of  partners.     He   proposed   that 
mines  which  had  conformed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  should  be  entitled  to 
borrow  money  on  the  common  terms  of  the 
lender's«participating  in  the  profits,  with- 
out being  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
shares;  and  that  a  list  should  be  published 
so  as  to  furnish  information  of  the  names 
of  the  limited  and  unlimited  shareholders. 
This  led  him  to  the  subject  of  limiting  the 
liability  of  partners   generally  in  trading 
concerns.    The  House  was  well  aware  that 
by  the  law  of  this  country  a  man  who  had 
but  one  share  in  a  company  was  liable  to 
his  last  acre  or  shilling.     The  law  even 
went  further,  and  said  if  any  man  lends  a 
farthing  of  a  trading  concern  on  the  terms 
of  participating  in  the  profits,  although  he 
took  no  part  in  the  management,  he  should 
still  be  liable  to  his  last  acre  or  shilling. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  to  that  of  every  civilised  country.     In 
Mr.  Collier 


other  nations  the  law  of  partnership  en 
commandite  had  been  introduced.     It  was 
by  reoson  of  that  law  that  Florence,  Genoa, 
and  Venice,  attained  'such  unprecedented 
prosperity  in  the   middle   ages.     It   had 
been  mtroduced  in  France,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  ju- 
rists of  that  country.     By  its  means  the 
people   of   Holland   had  been  enabled  to 
rescue  large  tracts  of  territory  from   the 
sea.     It   had   also    been  adopted   in    the 
United    States.     It  might   be  said  that, 
under  the  present  law,  this  country  had 
attained  its  present  degree  of  prosperity; 
but    he    said    that    the    greatest    works 
of   the   age,    our   railways,    our    canals, 
our  steamers,  had    been    produced  by  a 
breach  of  that  law.     But  for  the  special 
intervention  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  through  that  law,  we  should 
to  this  day  never  have  had  a  railway  or  a 
steamer  in  this  country,  but  should  still  be 
travelling  by  coaches  and  sailing  vessels. 
The  Birkenhead  Docks  would  never  have 
been  constructed,  the  Menai  Straits  would 
never  have  been  bridged  over.     Our  law 
of  partnership  was  inapplicable  to  large 
classes  of  trading  concerns,  which  required 
the  concentration  of  a  great  number   of 
persons,  and  of  great  quantities  of  capital. 
The  Board  of  Trade  had  a  very  invidious 
task  to  perform  in  selecting  companies  for 
special  privileges,  and,  in  doing  so,  they 
must  cause  great  jealousy  in  other  com- 
panies.    It  would  therefore  be  extremely 
desirable  that  a  large  number  of  eompanies 
should  be  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
adopt  the  system  of  partnership  en  eom- 
mandfit,  and  that  persons  should  be  al- 
lowed to  lend  money  to  partnerships  on  the 
terms  of  participation  in  the  profits,  with- 
out being  exposed  to  ruin.     This  system 
of   limited   liability   of    partnerships — the 
principle  acted  upon  on   the  Continent^ 
would  tend,  he  thought,  if  adopted,  to  pro* 
mote  enterprises  of  public  utility,  such  as 
gas  and   water  works,  and  the  improrc- 
nient  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  for  it 
was  well  known  that  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  capital  to  lend  were  restrained 
from  lending  it  by  the  fear  of  ruin.     TIio 
present  law  of  this  country  had  the  effect 
of  deterring    capitalists    from   advancin^^ 
money  for  such  schemes,  and    turned  it 
into  what  he  (Mr.  Collier)  considered  an 
unnatural  channel  of  limited  liability,  and 
had  been  in  some  measure  the  means  of 
fostering  schemes  of  a  speculative  nature 
and  the  railway  mania.     This  principle  of 
unlimited  liability  bore  with  peculiar  hard- 
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sliip  on  our  mining  compnnies.  ITo  had 
been  told  of  an  instance  in  which  a  farmer 
in  tho  north  of  Devonshiro  had  a  mine 
discovered  on  his  estate,  who  was  presented 
by  the  company  that  worked  it  with  five 
shares  in  compliment  to  his  liberality  and 
courtesy  to  the  company.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  became  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  company,  and  was  reduced  to  utter 
ruin.  The  effect  of  such  a  law  tended  to 
deter  persons  of  respectability  from  em- 
barking in  mines,  and  gave  them  np  to 
adventurers,  who  made  mere  speculations 
of  them.  He  ventured  to  think  that  what 
he  proposed  would  tend  to  place  mining 
schemes  on  a  more  solid  foundation,  in- 
crease the  capital  embarked  in  them,  and 
tend  to  develop  tho  mining  interests  of 
the  country  to  an  extent  that  they  could  at 
present  hardly  calculate.  He  was  aware 
that  to  carry  out  the  principle  that  he  ad- 
vocated to  the  utmost,  would  be  to  extend 
the  principle  of  limited  liability  of  part- 
nership to  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  he 
would  not  shrink  from  the  consequences  of 
that.  The  present  Bill  would  extend  this 
principle  only  to  mines  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  he  did  not  think  they  could 
try  tho  experiment  under  more  advanta- 
geous circumstances.  It  would  be  on  a 
limited  area,  and  under  the  control  of  a 
Court  combining  law  and  equity,  and  ad- 
ministering justice  speedily  and  cheaply. 
If  the  experiment  failed,  it  would  not  then 
be  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  if  it 
succeeded,  he  considered  it  would  be  a 
most  important  event.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  additional  opportunities  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  especially  to  the 
middle  aud  labourino:  classes.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  interesting  the  labourer 
in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try, not  merely  as  a  labourer,  but  as  a 
capitalist;  it  would  also  have  tho  important 
social  effect  of  tending  to  bring  together 
labour  and  capital,  the  interests  of  which, 
though  they  might  sometimes  appear  an- 
tagonistic, were  not  so  in  reality.  These 
were  the  grounds  on  which  he  proposed  to 
introduce  the  present  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
this  was  unqueetionably  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  ho  begged  to  assure  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  asked  leave 
to  introduce  the  Bill,  that  it  was  one  to 
which  he  was  willing  to  pay  every  possible 
attention.  He  was  far  from  saying  that 
he  was  prepared  to  go  all  the  length  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  the  matter  on 
which  he  proposed  to  legislate.     It  was  a 


subject  which  involved  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  That  of  limited  lia- 
bility, for  example,  was  one  on  which  there 
existed  great  diversity  of  opinion — some 
thinking  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
trade  and  enterprise  of  the  country,  while 
others  looked  upon  it  as  too  vast  a  change 
to  introduce  into  the  law  of  partnership. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  should  have  leave  to  bring 
in  tho  Bill,  and  he  could  promise  him  that 
it  should  receive  the  utmost  consideration 
at  his  hands.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  the  measure  was  one  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Without  at  all 
pledging  himself  or  the  Government,  there- 
fore, to  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  he  would  give  his  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  subject  was  one 
of  such  vast  importance,  and  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  were  so  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  limited  liability,  that 
he  thought  the  House  ought  to  have  from 
the  Government  as  early  a  decision  as  pos- 
sible. A  Commission  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  law  of  partnership,  which 
Commission  might  have,  he  thought,  ob- 
tained all  the  necessary  evidence  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  rose  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  Government  would  not  allow  any  time 
to  be  lost,  for  there  was  throughout  the 
country  a  disposition  that  the  law  of  partner- 
ship should  be  reconsidered.  He  frankly 
owned  that  up  to  a  recent  period  he  had 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  limited  lia- 
bility; but  at  length  he  had  become  so  sa- 
tisfied from  many  facts  which  had  reached 
him  of  its  advantages,  that  he  confessed  he 
was  a  convert  to  the  doctrine,  and,  like  all 
those  who  embraced  »  new  faith,  felt  very 
anxious  fur  its  promulgation.  The  middle 
and  lower  classes  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
question,  and  he  must  again  express  a  hope 
that  the  Government  would  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  the  matter  fully  and  fairly  before 
the  House. 

Mu.  MOFFATT  said,  that  as  one  who 
had  a  large  interest  in  mining  operations, 
he  wished  to  offer  to  the  House  a  few 
observations  upon  the  question  then  under 
its  notice.  It  seemed  to  him  not  a  little 
strange,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  great 
extent  and  importance  of  those  operations, 
that  no  measure  for  their  better  regulation 
had  up  to  the  present  day  been  submitted 
to  Parliament.  He  believed  that  the  mea- 
sure which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Collier)  asked  for  leave  to  introduce, 
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was  ft  step  in  the  right  direction,  nnd  he 
(Mr.  MofFatt)  felt  aasnred  that  one  provision 
of  that  measure — the  extension  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Stannaries  Court  to  Devon- 
shire, would  be  regarded  as  a  great  boon  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  cost-book  system  he 
must  observe,  that  it  was  one  fraught  with 
inconvenience  as  it  now  stood,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  the  principles  of  that  system  well 
and  clearly  defined.  Now,  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  the  interests  which  were 
involved  in  mining  operations  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  merely  be  necessary  to  state 
to  the  House  a  few  facts  in  order  to  con- 
vince hon.  Members  of  their  magnitude, 
lie  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  quantity  of 
copper  which  had  been  produced  from  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in  the 
year  1729  had  been  valued  at  30,000^. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  it 
appeared  that  the  quantity  produced  had 
been  estimated  at  the  value  of  500,000^., 
while  last  year  its  value  had  been  1,21 1,000Z. 
With  respect  to  the  law  of  limited  liabilities, 
he  had  merely  to  observe  that,  so  far  as  he 
could  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  the  south-western  counties  of  England, 
they  were  entirely  favourable  to  its  ex- 
tension to  mining  operations.  There  were 
also  other  portions  of  the  Kingdom — Wales, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  for  in- 
stance— in  which  mines  existed,  and  into 
which  it  was  desirable  that  the  law  should 
be  introduced. 

Mb.  WILKINSON  said,  he  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability. 
One  great  advantage  he  anticipated  from  it 
would  be  that  of  putting  an  end  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  strikes  which  so  often  dis- 
tracted and  disturbed  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  would  enable  a 
large  class  to  take  a  share  in  commercial 
enterprises  who  were  now  excluded  from 
them — fearing  the  responsibility  which  at- 
taches to  them — and  would  greatly  extend 
the  demand  for  labour. 

Mb.  W.  brown  said,  he  was  no  con- 
vert to  the  principle  of  limited  liabilities 
generally.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
this  country  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
the  credit  and  honour  of  the  British  mer- 
chant, which  he  believed  would  be  greatly 
impaired  if  we  were  placed  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  France  at  this  moment,  through 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  limited  lia- 
bility. As  matters  now  stood,  a  merchant 
who  wished  to  have  transactions  with  fo- 
reigners was  often  deterred  from  engaging 
in  them  because  he  was  not  able  to  ascer- 
Mr,  MoffaU 


tain  the  position  in  which  the  parties  stood, 
in  consequence  of  this  very  law  of  limited 
liability.  It  was  dishonourable  for  any 
commercial  man  who  profited  largely  in 
years  of  prosperity  to  evade  his  share  of 
the  burdens  and  losses  which  fell  upon 
traders  in  years  of  adversity;  yet  in  1847, 
and  similar  years,  he  did  not  doubt  there 
were  many  who  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  law  of 
limited  liability,  had  it  existed  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  the  character  of  our  traders  would 
consequently  have  suffered.  In  mining  con- 
cerns and  railroads,  ia  large  and  speculative 
undertakings;  or  in  new  pursuits,  it  might 
be  expedient  for  the  Government  to  grant 
the  protection  of  limited  liability;  but  he 
would  prefer  that  in  each  individual  case  of 
parties  coming  before  the  House,  it  should 
be  decided  whether  it  was  expedient  to  have 
limited  liability  or  not.  If  we  had  pros- 
pered on  the  system  of  unlimited  liability, 
he  hoped  that  our  prosperity  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  adoption  of  the  opposite 
system. 

Mb.  H.  H.  VIVIAN  said,  he  thought 
that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stannaries 
Courts  was  extended  to  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Devon,  the  House  would  confer 
a  great  boon  on  the  mining  interests  of 
that  county.  On  the  question  of  limited 
liability,  he  begged  to  say  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  introduce 
it  generally  into  our  commercial  system, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  cer- 
tain undertakings  with  regard  to  which  it 
would  operate  beneficially,  sach  as  required 
an  amount  of  capital  quite  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  individuals — railway  and  steamboat 
undertakings,  for  example,  and  also  insur- 
ances and  others  attended  with  great  risk. 
He  conceived  that  mining  especially  came 
within  the  class  of  undertakings  to  which 
this  principle  was  applicable,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country  showed  that  it  was  so, 
for  he  could  not  recollect  the  case  of  a 
single  mine  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall  that 
was  carried  on  by  an  individual. 

Viscount  GODERICH  said,  the  law  of 
partnership  was  in  a  position  in  which  it 
could  not  be  allowed  long  to  remain.  The 
power  now  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  granting  at  its  pleasure  charters  bj 
which  special  privileges  were  conferred  on 
some  bodies,  while  they  were  denied  to 
others  whose  object  was  similar,  was  vir- 
tually a  power  of  granting  monopolies. 
This  objection  would  be  removed  if  limited 
liability  were  granted  to  all  who  were  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  the  stringent  regula- 
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tions  which  would  in  that  case  be  necessarj. 
If  it  were  right  to  suspend  the  law  in 
faTour  of  largo  undertakings,  how  could  it 
be  just  to  enforce  it  against  those  who  were 
engaged  in  undertakings  which  required  a 
amall  amount  of  capital  ?  The  present  law 
often  operated  with  very  great  injustice. 
Let  the  House  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  made  a  raluable  discovery.  This  man 
wanted  capital  to  carry  out  his  discovery. 
He  went  into  the  market  to  raise  it,  but 
here  he  was  met  by  the  law  uf  partner- 
ship, and  he  could  not  obtain  the  money 
which  he  wanted,  because  the  capitalist 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  law  forbade  him  to  share 
at  all  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking, 
unless  he  was  willing  to  become  liable  in 
the  event  of  its  failure,  with  his  last  shil- 
ling. It  was,  however,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
that  he  advocated  the  principle  of  limited 
liability.  Ho  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Plymouth,  that  by  the 
alteration  of  the  law  which  he  sought  to 
effect,  they  would  do  something  towards 
putting  an  end  to  the  disputes  between 
capital  and  labour,  which  must  have  of  late 
engaged  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
that  House.  A  law  which  would  enable 
the  master,  if  he  chose,  to  share  a  portion 
of  his  profits  with  those  whom  he  employ- 
ed, would  tend  more  to  bind  together  the 
interests  of  the  two  classes  than  any  other 
measure  that  could  be  passed.  And  if 
workmen  themselves  wished  to  combine 
together  to  carry  on  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
the  House  as  to  the  result,  they  ought  not 
to  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  experiment.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  subject  would  shortly  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  before  the 
question  was  disposed  of,  he  wished  to  re- 
mind the  House  in  what  position  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability  now  stood.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral had  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill,  which,  as 
ho  understood  it,  was  for  tho  purpose  of 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stanna- 
ries Court  to  Devonshire;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  that  other  question  was 
introduced.  He  wished  to  remind  the 
House,  that  in  1850  a  Committee  of  that 
House  had  sat  upon  one  branch  of  the 
aubject.  lu  18ol,  another  Committee  sat 
for  the  purpose  of  more  particularly  con- 
aidering  the  law  of  partnership,  and  upon 


that  Committee  were  men  of  great  com- 
mercial and  legal  ability,  who  had  invest!* 
gated  the  subject.  Immediately  upon  the 
accession  of  the  present  Government  to 
ofiice,  a  Commission  was  appointed,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  a  recommendation  of  a  Com* 
mittee,  consisting  of  eminent  legal  and 
commercial  men.  That  Commission  had 
been  most  attentively  engaged  in  investi- 
gating tho  subject.  That  very  day  he  had 
been  informed  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Liverpool  had  been  consulted  by  the 
Commission,  and  he  thought,  therefore,  it 
was  obvious  that  in  sanctioning  the  first 
reading  of  this  local  Bill  for  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  the  House  was  not  passing  an 
opinion  aye  or  no  on  tho  greater  question 
which  was  now  under  the  consideration  of 
a  Commission.  He  would  offer  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but 
would  defer  any  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  limited  liability  until  the  Commission 
had  concluded  its  labours. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Collier  and  Mr.  Moffatt. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  rose 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  whe- 
ther, by  any  alterations  in  the  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  the  despatch  of  publio 
business  could  be  more  effectually  promoted. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  upon  a  former  occaaion 
signified  it  to  be  his  intention  to  offer  no 
opposition  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee, in  connexion  with  the  subject  which 
he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  about  to  intro- 
duce to  their  notice.  No  opposition  to  hia 
Motion  would,  he  was  given  to  understand, 
be  made  upon  either  side  of  the  House, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  detain  the  House 
but  a  very  few  momenta  while  he  adverted 
to  the  subject  to  which  it  referred.  Hon. 
Members  must  be  well  aware  that  a  great 
pressure  of  business  had  prevailed  in  that 
House  of  late  years.  In  the  Sesaion  of 
1848  that  pressure  had  become  so  great 
that  upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Malton  (Mr.  Evelyn  Deniaon),  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  means  by  which  it  might  he  obviated. 
That  Committee  in  its  Report  had  stated 
that  the  time  at  their  disposal— -having 
only  been  appointed  at  the  oloae  of  July^ 
was  so  abort  as  to  prevent  them  from  gir* 
ing  that  consideration  to  the  variona  aug- 
gestiona  which  had  been  made  for  the  pur« 
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pose  of  effcctinflr  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  trnnsacting  public  business  which 
they  desired.  A  strong  impression  pre- 
vailed out  of  doors  tliat  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  of  Members  of  the  House  was 
occupied  in  talking.  Now  he  did  not  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  there  was  not  some 
iPoundation  for  that  impression.  In  the 
course  of  last  Session  fifteen  hours  and  a 
half  had  ][)ecn  consumed  by  certain  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  making  three  speeches. 
The  several  offenders  to  whom  ho  alluded 
were  his  right  hon.  Friend  ncor  him  the 
Lite  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  (Sir  C.  Wood), 
lie  could  not  presume  to  criticise  speeches 
coming  from  such  distinguished  orators, 
though  it  was  certain  that  the  two  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  ran  what  in  sport- 
ing phraseology  was  termed  a  di'ad  heat, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
liad  beaten  them  both.  Now,  although  he 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  would  not  presume  to 
criticise  the  speeches  of  those  right  hon. 
gentlemen,  yet  he  might  be  permitted  re- 
spectfully to  state  that  in  his  humble  opin- 
ion those  speeches  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  been  somewhat  more  brief.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  he  had  found  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  five  years  which 
elapsed  between  1832  and  1837  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Ilouse  was  upon  tho  average  7.436 
for  each  year;  that  from  the  year  1837  to 
1842  that  average  had  been  14,014;  while 
during  the  time  which  expired  between 
1842  and  1847  the  number  of  petitions 
had  increased  to  the  annual  amount  of 
16,397.  The  number  which  had  been 
presented  in  1848  was  18,450.  He  was 
peifectly  aware  that  the  time  occupied  in 
the  presentation  of  petitions  was  not  very 
important  in  extent;  but  he  had  mentioned 
the  facts  to  which  he  had  just  called  the 
Attention  of  the  House  in  order  to  demon- 
strate, though  in  a  somewhat  indirect  man- 
ner, the  ratio  in  which  the  general  business 
of  the  Ilouse  might  be  supposed  to  have 
increased  of  late  years.  He  found  olso 
from  the  Report  of  tho  Committee  that  in 
the  year  1848  forty-four  public  Committees 
had  been  appointed  by  the  House — twenty- 
eight  Election  Committees,  fourteen  Rail- 
way Committees,  and  seventeen  other  Com- 
mittees had  also  been  appointed — while  the 
Dumber  of  Committees  appointed  to  con- 
sider Private  Bills  had  been  112,  making 
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in  the  whole  a  total  of  215  Committees 
appointed  in  that  year.  Now,  he  remem- 
bered that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had^in 
the  course  of  last  Session,  requested  that 
hon.  Members  would  abstain  from  movinn: 
for  new  Committees,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  Gentlemen  who  were 
at  liberty  to  give  their  services.  Indeed, 
last  Session  the  business  of  the  House, 
generally,  had  been  unusually  heavy.  Par- 
liament had  assembled  in  the  month  of 
November,  1852,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  weeks,  had  continued  to  sit  until 
the  close  of  August,  1853.  No  doubt,  a 
great  amount  of  public  business  had  during 
that  time  been  transacted;  but  many  im- 
portant measures  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  upon  the  time  of  the  House, 
been  abandoned  altogether;  while  others 
had  been  hurried  with  a  precipitation  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  highly  discreditable  to 
that  House  as  a  legislative  body.  Another 
objection  which  might  be  urged  against 
the  existence  of  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  House  wos,  that  the  physical 
exhaustion  to  which  it  subjected  hon.  Mem- 
bers was  likely  to  prevent  men  of  high  in- 
tellectual attainments,  who  could  not  un- 
dergo that  degree  of  exhaustion  without 
injury  to  their  health,  from  devoting  their 
time  to  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton) 
complained  of  the  hours  that  trere  kept  in 
the  House;  but  unless  some  resolutions  were 
come  to  relative  to  the  form  of  transacting 
business  on  an  improved  method  to  tliat 
now  adopted,  he  could  expect  no  material 
change  in  this  respect,  as  the  House  did 
not  select  from  choice,  but  was  eompellc<l 
by  necessity  to  sit  late.  It  was  to  afford 
a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  that 
he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  the 
present  Motion.  He  must  confess  thot  he 
did  not  feel  very  sanguine  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  which  would  result  from 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee;  but  it 
must  at  all  events  be  admitted  that  the 
names  of  the  Gentlemen  whom  he  had 
nominated  to  serve  upon  that  Committee 
afforded  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no 
change  would  be  made  in  the  proceedings 
or  forms  of  the  House  without  due  deli- 
beration. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  would 
not  oppose  the  formation  of  the  Comniitteo, 
but  he  must  candidly  confess  he  was  with- 
out any  very  sanguine  expectation  of  ad- 
vantageous results  from  it.  Its  considera- 
tions would  be  confined  to  public  as  contra- 
distinguished from  private  business,  and  it 
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was  the  private  business  which  caused  that 
pressure  on  the  time  nnd  convenience  of  the 
IJouse  of  which  they  were  all  so  painfully 
sensible.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  on 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Ma) ton  (Mr.  Evelyn  Dcnison),  eonaider- 
ed  this  subject,  and  which  suggested  vari- 
ous modes  of  facilitating  the  progress  of 
public  business;  but  it  was  the  general  im- 
pression of  that  Committee  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  impose  new  restrictions  on  the 
privilege  of  debate  which  were  likely  to  be 
regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  House  ge- 
nerally. From  tho  Committee,  however, 
there  originated  certain  suggestions,  some 
of  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  which  had  been  found  to  work  well. 
But  the  Session,  nevertheless,  had  lasted 
quite  as  long  as  before.  The  fact  was,  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  that  House  except  in 
the  good  sense  of  its  own  Members,  in  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  forbearing  from  making  unne- 
cessary speeches. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  ho 
entirely  concurred  in  this  last  observation. 
Unless  hon.  Gentlemen  would  restrain  the 
flourishes  of  their  eloquence,  and  come  to 
the  determination  of  only  speaking  when 
they  had  something  to  say,  and  avoid  sta- 
ting what  had  already  been  stated  by 
others,  the  House  would  be  harassed, 
overworked,  and  worried  to  the  end  of 
time.  It  was  certjiinly  desirable  that 
there  should  he  some  improvements  in 
the  present  mode  of  doing  business,  and, 
above  all  things,  that  long  debates  after 
midnight  should  be  avoided.  He  could 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  many 
occasions  when  important  measures  were 
pressed  on  between  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
and  two  in  the  morning ;  and  he  knew  of 
cases  where  the  clauses  of  a  Bill  were 
gabbled  over  at  the  rate  of  ten  clauses  a 
minute.  He  hoped  that  the  Committee 
would  direct  their  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  crying 
evil. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  **  to  con- 
sider, whether,  by  any  alterations  in  the 
forms  and  proceedings  of  this  House,  the 
despatch  of  public  business  could  be  more 
effectually  promoted  :** — Sir  John  Faking- 
ton.  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  Mr.  So- 
theron,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  John  Ball,  Mr. 
WiUoo  Patten,  Mr.  Brotherton,  Sir  George 
Qrej,  Mr.  Walpole,  Lord   Stanley,   Mr. 


Hume,  and  Mr.  Bright : — Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to 
be  the  quorum. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  that  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  that  ho 
had  prepared  during  the  vacation  a  Manual 
of  the  Forms  and  Rules  of  the  House,  and 
if  the  House  thought  fit  to  refer  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  it  might 
perhaps  be  found  useful  to  them. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  tliat  the 
House  was  much  indebted  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  preparation  of  so  useful 
a  work,  and  he  should  move  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker  laid  on  the  Table  Rules, 
Orders,  and  Forms  of  Proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Commons  relating  to  Public 
Business;  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Business  of  the  House. 

THE  DUCIIY  OF  CORNWALL. 

Mr.  KENDALL  moved,  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  recent  cor- 
respondence [1852  and  1853]  between  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  the  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests, on  tlte  subject  of  the  rights  of  the 
Duchy  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  considered 
this  a  most  improper  return  to  grant  in  its 
present  shape,  as  it  called  for  the  whole 
correspondence  between  the  Duchy  and 
Woods  and  Forests,  without  defining  any 
particular  subject,  or  any  particular  corre- 
spondence. The  correspondence  was  not 
t)nly  bulky,  but,  also,  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  bo  produced,  as  bringing 
before  the  public  matters  which  were  still 
under  consideration,  the  settlement  of 
which  might  thus  be  materially  impeded. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  specify  any 
particular  correspondence,  if  it  were  not 
objectionable,  it  should  he  furnished. 

Mr.  KENDALL  said,  that  ^ye  years 
ai^o  a  Commission  was  issued  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  rights  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall and  the  Woods  and  Forests.  Those 
limits  were  fixed,  but  since  then  a  corre« 
spondence  had  been  going  on  between  the 
Duchy  and  the  Woods  and  Forests  to  see 
whether  the  Duchy  had  not  greater  rights. 
He  and  others  were,  therefore,  anxious  to 
see  that  correspondence,  and  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  but  it  was  perfectly  iropos- 
siblo  for  him  to  specify  any  particular  cor* 
respondence,  or  he  would  have  been  most 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  thought  that 

the  reason  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 

I  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  House  io 
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refasing  this  return.  Plainly,  the  interests 
of  third  parties  would  be  materially  affect- 
ed, and  matters  brought  forward  which 
were  slill  under  discussion,  and  out  of 
which  litigation  might  arise.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  extremely  unfair  to  divulge 
a  correspondence  in  suck  a  stage  which 
would  have  such  an  effect. 
Motion  negaiieed, 

ALLEGED  CORRUPTION  OF  IRISH 
MEMBERS. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  :  I  rise.  Sir,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  calling  tlie  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  matter  which  I  think  they  will  con- 
aider  to  bo  of  some  moment  to  the  charac- 
ter, not  only  of  a  large  section  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  but  to  the  character  of 
the  House  at  large ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  sure  the  House  will  par- 
don me  if  I  venture  to  ask  their  attention 
for  a  short  time  to  the  case  I  have  to  bring 
under  their  notice.  I  believe  I  may  pre- 
sume that  there  are  very  few  Members  who 
have  not  read  in  an  influential  journal  of 
yesterday  morning,  an  article  certainly  in- 
sulting to  one  section  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  and  I  think  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  House  in  general.  I  feel 
perduaded  tliat  there  is  not  a  Gentleman  in 
this  House  who  will  not  think  that  the 
charge  which  has  been  advanced  in  that 
article  against  the  Irish  Members,  made  it 
incumbent  upon  some  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers to  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  permitted  of 
bringing  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
facts  of  the  ease  may  be  briefly  told.  At  a 
public  dinner,  given  in  Tuam,  in  the  county 
of  Galway — a  dinner  at  whieh  it  is  not  un- 
important to  observe  that  some  Gentlemen 
who  are  Members  of  this  House  were  pre- 
sent—at that  dinner,  given,  I  believe,  to 
celebrate  the  principles  of  the  Tenant 
League,  statements  were  made  by  two 
gentlemen,  to  the  effect  that  within  their 
own  knowledge  instances  had  occurred  in 
which  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  was 
sold  by  the  Irish  Members  of  this  House ; 
that  those  Members  had  obtained  that 
patronage  from  the  Minister  of  the  day  in 
return  for  votes  given  on  divisions  in  which 
the  Minister  was  hard  pressed;  and  that 
the  patronage  so  procured  had  been  sold 
for  money.  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
House  must  feel  that  if  the  forms  of  the 
House  should  permit  it,  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  we  shoald  pat  this  matter  in  a 
train  for  immediate  investigatioDf  so  that 
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the  scandal  charged  should  be  disproved  if 
it  have  no  foundation,  or  that  if  it  be  well 
founded,  the  guilty  parties  should  be  ex- 
posed to  whatever  penalties  they  may  have 
incurred.  I  think  I  can  state  a  precedent 
which  we  may  follow  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  that  object.  1  believo  that  when 
I  shall  have  read  ono  or  two  sentences 
from  the  article  in  the  Times  of  yesterday, 
the  House  will  feel  that  it  contains  a  libel 
on  this  House,  and,  therefore,  constitutes 
a  breach  of  our  privileges.  The  course  I 
propose  to  pursue  is,  to  complain  that  the 
article  is  a  breach  of  our  privileges,  and 
then  to  move  that  it  be  read  by  the  Clerk 
at  the  table,  and  afterwards  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  Privileges,  to  in- 
quire into  the  charges  in  question,  and  to 
report  thereon.  In  so  doing,  I  have  strictly 
followed  the  precedent  I  have  alluded  to. 
I  have  exactly  copied  from  the  Journals 
of  the  House  the  words  of  a  Resolution 
adopted  on  a  similar  occasion.  In  the 
year  1834,  a  Gentleman,  who  was  then  a 
Member  of  this  House,  stated,  at  a  public 
dinner  in  the  north  of  England,  that  an 
Irish  Member,  whose  name  he  did  not 
mention,  wlio  had  publicly  spoken  and 
voted  against  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  had 
spoken  approvingly  of  it  in  private  to  the 
Minister  of  the  day.  One  course  was 
taken  at  the  time  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  followed  on  the  present  occasion—* 
namely,  several  Irish  Members  rose  in 
their  places  and  denied  the  imputation, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  Journals  of  the  Hoase,  that 
the  Examiner  newspaper,  which  happened 
to  contain  a  report  of  the  speech  in  which 
the  charge  was  put  forward,  was  handed 
in  as  containing  a  breach  of  the  privilcgea 
of  the  House;  that  the  charge  was  read  by 
the  Clerk  at  the  table ;  and  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  was  then  appointed  to 
investigate  and  to  report  upon  the  matter. 
That  Committee  reported  that  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Slieil — for  it  was  against  him 
that  it  was  directed — was  unfounded ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  Gen- 
tleman who  had  first  made  it.  I  believe, 
that,  following  that  precedent,  we  shall  be 
able,  consistently  with  the  forms  of  the 
House,  to  institute  an  investigation,  for 
which,  I  think,  hon.  Members  generally 
must  be  anxious,  into  the  seandaloua 
charge  to  which  I  am  now  referring. 
The  course  I  shall  pursue  is  formally  to 
complain  of  the  article  as  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  thea 
to  move,  firstf  that  it  be  read  by  the  Clerk 
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at  the  table,  and  afterwanls  that  it  be  I 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  Priviieges,  who 
shall  have  full  power  to  inquire  into,  and 
to  report  upon,  the  whole  matter.  Having 
stated  the  course  which  1  propose,  and  the 
precedent  upon  which  1  rest  it,  I  roust 
now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
rerj  short  statement  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  charge  is  founded.  From  the  Times 
of  the  30th  of  January,  it  appears  that  at 
a  public  dinner  held  in  the  city  of  Tuam, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  a  *'  most  in- 
fluential "  one,  And  which  was  attended  by 
his  Grace  the  Lord  Arclibishop  of  Tuam — 
I  hope  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  is 
not  taking  a  note  of  the  title — by  Mr. 
Moore,  Member  for  Moyo ;  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
Member  for  Meath;  by  Mr.  Swift,  Mem- 
ber for  Sligo;  and  by  some  other  Irish 
Members— it  appears  that  at  that  dinner 
Dr.  Gray,  a  gentleman  who  was  a  can- 
iltdate  for  an  Irish  county  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  a  gentleman,  as  I  can  say  from  my 
own  knowledge,  of  considerable  position  in 
Ireland — Dr.  Gray  stated — I  need  not  read 
his  speech,  which  was  delivered  at  a  pubHc 
dinner,  with  perhaps  some  oratorical  am- 
plitade  of  expression,  which  I  may  con- 
deose  without  injury  to  the  substance — 
Dr.  Gray  stated  that  at  a  time  when 
{mid  guardians  were  appointed  to  admin- 
ister the  business  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
in  Ireland,  a  friend  of  his  consulted  him 
with  respect  to  a  proposal  made  to  that 
friend  by  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament, 
to  the  effect  that  that  Member  would  ob- 
tain for  him  the  situation  of  a  paid  guar- 
dian if  he  made  over  to  him  the  amount  of 
one  year's  salary  on  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment. Dr.  Gray,  however,  had  ascertained 
that  the  office  was  one  which  the  Govern- 
ment meant  shortly  to  abolish,  and  that  a 
person  purchasing  it  at  the  price  of  a  year's 
salary  would  only  enjoy  it  for  live  months. 
JS^ow  a  more  scandalous  charge  than  that 
against  a  Member  of  Parliament  it  is  im- 
poasible  to  conceive;  and  the  charge  was 
made  not  anonymously,  but  was  made  by  a 
gentleman  addressing  a  numerous  and  ex- 
cited audience,  in  the  presence  of  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  made,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, not  as  an  isolated  instance,  but 
as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which 
business  is  managed  in  this  House,  and 
the  means  by  which  Ministers  obtain  ma- 
jorities. There  was  a  second  statement 
made  by  another  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Kelly, 
of  whom  1  know  nothing,  but  who,  I 
presume  from  the  "  rapturous  applause  " 
jrith  which  be  was  received  at  this  great 


demonstration,  is  a  gentleman  of  some 
standing  and  position.  He  stated  that  he 
knew,  of  his  own  knowledge,  a  Member  of 
Parliament  who  received  5002.  on  condition 
that  he  obtained  for  a  third  party  the  pro- 
mise of  an  appointment  as  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  who  was  to  receive  500^ 
more  as  soon  as  the  appointment  should 
have  been  actually  made.  Mr.  Kelly  added 
that  on  a  particular  occasion  when  the 
Minister  was  hard  pressed  for  votes  the 
promise  was  given,  and  the  5002.  were 
paid;  and  that  on  another  occasion,  when 
the  Minister  was  again  hard  pressed,  the 
appointment  was  actually  obtained;  and 
then  the  man  who  had  purchased  the  office 
turned  round — it  is  hard  to  say  that  this 
or  anything  else  can  aggravate  the  infamy 
of  the  transaction — turned  round  on  the 
person  through  whom  he  got  the  place  and 
refused  to  pay  him  the  second  500Z.  Now, 
I  think  that  if  the  matter  rested  here, 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
would  not  feel  anxious,  that,  if  the  forms 
of  the  House  permitted  it,  this  statement 
should  be  subjected  at  once  to  investiga* 
tion.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  this  is  a 
libel  on  the  character  of  Irish  Members, 
and  it  is  very  easy  fur  English  Members  to 
treat  that  as  a  matter  of  little  moment; 
but  it  is  impossible,  even  if  you  were  so 
disposed,  to  lower  the  character  of  one« 
sixth  of  the  Members  of  this  House  with- 
out lowering  the  character  of  the  whole  of 
this  assembly.  I  will  go  further,  and  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lower  the  character 
of  Members  representing  Ireland  in  this 
House,  as  this  statement  does  lower  them, 
when  applied  to  them  as  it  is  applied  in 
the  Times  of  yesterday,  without  inflicting 
on  the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
all  over  the  world  a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement.  No  persons,  1  presume, 
would  be  more  anxious  that  this  statement 
should  be  investigated  than  the  Gentlemen 
occupying  the  Treasury  benches  opposite. 
It  is  a  libel  on  the  Minister,  because  it  is 
plain  that  no  person  can  dispense  the  pat* 
ronage  of  a  Minister  without  his  consent; 
and  observe,  that  the  statement  made  is, 
that  when  the  Minister  was  pressed  on  a 
division  he  placed  this  office  at  the  disposal 
of  a  man  who  made  his  vote  the  condition 
of  obtaining  the  office,  and  who  turned 
into  money  the  patronage  so  given  to  him 
as  a  bargain  for  his  vote.  Speaking  for 
the  gentry  of  Ireland,  I  must  say  I  think 
they  have  some  right  to  demand  an  inves* 
tigation  into  these  two  transactions.  See 
how  the  case  stands.  The  partiea  to  whom 
M  .  .  :  ^ 
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these  proposals  were  made  were  offered 
the  office  of  a  paid  guardian  and  the  office 
of  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  Both  these 
offices  were  created  for  tho  express  purpose 
of  securing  by  paid  officials  of  the  Go?em- 
ment  the  due  discharge  of  duties  which 
you  would  not  confide  to  Irish  gentlemen 
in  their  own  districts.  The  duties  of 
our  guardians  of  the  poor  were  transfer- 
red  to  paid  guardians — the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  was  taken  out  of  our 
hands — the  local  guardians  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  To  insure  efficiency  and  purity 
they  were  to  be  superseded  by  persons 
selected  by  the  Government.  How  are 
they  selected?  The  office  is  set  up  for 
sale.  So  again  with  tho  office  of  stipen- 
diary magistrate.  They  said  that  they 
could  not  trust  the  local  magistrates — that 
those  magistrates  were  partisans,  and  that 
the  odmintstration  of  justice  should  be  free 
from  taint;  and  they  therefore  sent  into 
every  district  paid  magistrates  to  watch 
the  gentry  of  Ireland.  That  office,  too, 
was  sold.  I  think  the  gentry  of  Ire> 
land  have  a  right  to  ascertain  whether  the 

Sowers  which  were  taken  away  from  them 
ecause  it  was  said  they  could  not  fitly  use 
them,  have  been  obtained  in  the  mode  stated 
in  this  charge.  But,  more  than  this,  there 
is  another  reason  for  the  investigation  which 
I  now  propose.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
Irish  Members  can  afford  to  despise  these 
accusations;  but  how  are  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  of  Ireland  circumstanced — in 
what  position  are  they  placed  ?  There  is 
a  statement  that  one  particular  magistrate 
purchased  his  place  and  then  cheated  the 
man  from  whom  he  bought  it;  and  that 
man  is  now,  perhaps,  sitting  upon  the  ma- 
gisterial bench  in  Ireland,  lording  it  pro- 
bably over  the  unpaid  magistracy.  He  is 
sent  down,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  on 
particular  occasions  to  institute  inquiries 
which  could  not  be  confided  to  the  partisan 
spirit  of  the  unpaid  magistracy;  and  this 
paid  agent  of  the  Government  is  sending 
perhaps  to  the  treadmill  men,  who,  if  this 
story  be  true,  are  far  more  honest  than 
himself.  Is  it  not  just  to  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  of  Ireland — is  it  not  due  to 
the  law  they  administer,  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  this  subject,  that  they 
should  know  who  this  man  is  who  bought 
bis  appointment?  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
nay  justice  to  every  Irish  Member  of  Parlia* 
ment  demands  thdt,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  saddle  should  be  put  upon  the 
right  horse,  and  that  if  there  is  a  guilty 
man  among  them,  his  name  should  be  made 
Mr.  I.  Butt 


known.  If  there  were  any  doubt  upon 
this  point,  I  think  that  doubt  would  be  aet 
at  rest  by  a  paragraph  to  which  I  am  about 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  as  a 
breach  of  its  privileges.  The  Times  of 
yesterday  morning  deals  with  the  matter 
thus :— - 

"  We  have  satisfied  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  far  as  the  Irish  dirisioa  of  the  Empire  is 
concerned,  with  no  spariog  hand,  but  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  body  of  represenCativM 
which  an  Irishman  could  look  upon  with  satisiao- 
tion,  or  an  Englishman  withopt  dismay.  In  the 
name  of  constitutional  £ovemment,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  what  ooes  the  section  of  Irish 
Members  represent  beyond  the  embodied  wish  of 
some  hundred  needy  men  to  obtain  place,  salary, 
and  position  ?  " 

Now  that  statement  is  made  because  it  is 
alleged,  that  at  a  dinner  at  Tuam,  two 
Irish  Members — it  is  not  even  said  at 
what  intervals — were  charged  with  this 
high  offence.  This  journal,  for  no  other 
reason,  thinks  it  right  to  hold  out  to  the 
British  public,  and  to  hold  out  to  Europe, 
without  exception,  or  without  qualificutioDv 
that  100  Irish  Members — unless  we  assume 
that  100  instead  of  105  being  mentioned 
constitutes  some  exception — that  100  Irish 
Members  here  are  nothing  but  needy  men 
seeking  place,  salary,  and  position.  I 
confess  I  felt  indignant  when  I  read  this 
charge.  I  felt  I  should  be  justified  iu 
appealing  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  British 
gentlemen,  and  asking  them  if  this  is  a 
fair  way  of  dealing  with  us.  I  ask — and 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  not  refuse  the 
demand — that  I  bo  judged  here  by  my 
own  actions.  Believe  me  these  libels  de 
mischief.  These  libels  on  a  whole  nation 
are  read,  I  know,  with  feelinga  of  deep 
indignation  in  Ireland.  They  mar  that 
desire  for  amity  between  the  two  nations 
which  some  of  up,  who  in  this  artiele 
are  insulted  and  maligned,  haire  made 
sacrifices  at  home  to  support.  I  do  not. 
Sir,  mean  to  follow  up  my  Motion  bj 
any  penal  proceedings  against  the  edK 
tor  of  the  Times,  I  think  the  time  is 
gone  by  when  this  House  can  maintain 
its  character  by  any  such  proceedings. 
I  believe  the  best  way  in  which  we  can 
now  maintain  our  character  and  vindieate 
our  honour,  is  by  sliowing  that  we  are 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  cases  such 
as  this,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  punish 
the  offenders  if  such  charges  be  established. 
But  the  House  will  pardon  me  for  speaking 
under  the  influenco  of  strong  feeling,  when 
I  find  that  that  which  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own  personal  honour-^tbe  character  of 
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my  country — is  attacked.     I  ask  English 
Gentlemen,  is  there  any  particle  of  justifi- 
cation for  this  article — one  more  unfair  and 
ungenerous  than  which  has  never,  I  think, 
appeared  in  the  English  press  ?     There 
aro   Irish   representatives   in    tliis   House 
who  are  iu  station,  fortune,  and  rank  equal 
to  any   of  the    English   representatives ; 
and  I  will  say  that  among  those  of  us  who 
iiave    not    the  advantage    of    hereditary 
wealth  and  station,  there  are  men  as  in- 
capable of  pursuing  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
course  as  any  one  of  the  English  Members. 
Believing  aa  I  do  that  this  article  iu  the 
Times  violates  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
I  think  that  the  House  has  a  right  to  in- 
quire into  this  case;  and  I  believe  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  precedent  to  which 
I    have  already  referred,    the  House,   in 
treating  this  as  a   question  of  privilege, 
ought  to  refer  it  to  a  Committee,  which 
would  give  the  parties  who  have  made  tho 
charges  an  opportunity  of  substantiating 
them,  or  would  enable  the  Irish  Members 
•gainst  whom  the  charges  are  directed  to 
-prove  that  they  are  unfounded.     I  think 
the  Irish  Members  are,  in  justice,  entitled 
Co  the  investigation  for  which  I  ask.     I 
believe  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  further  observations. 
The  subject  is  one  upon  which  I  feel  very 
warmly,  and,  indeed,  I  have  scarcely  al- 
lowed myself  to  trust  to  my  own  feelings 
in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  House. 
If   I    have   spoken  upon  the  subject — I 
will  not  say  with  wornith,  but  with,  more 
warmth  than  was  becoming,  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  feel  that  that  is  owing  to  the 
earnest  wish   which   I  entertain  that  the 
Irish  Members  should   occupy  a  position 
above  suspicion;  and  that  if  there  is  any 
guilty  one  among  them,  the  just  conse- 
quences of  his  guilt  should  fall  upon  him 
alone.      We,  tho  representatives  of  Ire- 
land, in  this  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  stand  on  a  perfect  level  with  you, 
the  representatives  of  England.    We  believe 
that  it  is  only  by  professing  our  readiness 
to  inveatigtito  any  charge  which  may  be 
advanced  against  us,  that  we  can  maintain 
-a  characti'r  which  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
charge efficiently  the  duty  which  we  owe, 
not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  Empire  at 
large.     With  these  few  observations,  and 
thanking  the  House  for  the  patience  with 
which  it  has  listened  to  mc,  I  beg  leave 
formally  in  my  place  to  complain  of  the 
articlo  in  the  Times  of  yesterday,  to  de- 
liver In  the  paper  at  the  table^  and  to  move 


that  the  articlo  be  read  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  at  the  table  accordingly  read 
the  article  from  the  Times, 

Mb.  butt  then  moved  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  said  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL :  I  rise.  Sir,  to 
second  this  Motion.  I  differ,  however, 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
proposed  it,  but  only  on  one  point — namely, 
with  regard  to  his  complaint  of  the  Times 
ncwspapei:^  I  do  not  think  that  we  Irish 
Members  are  at  all  justified  in  complaining 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Times  newspaper; 
for,  when  our  own  newspapers  have  set  the 
example  of  defaming  and  maligning  the 
character  of  the  Irish  representatives,  I 
think  our  indignation  should  first  bo  di- 
rected against  them,  and  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  great  organ  of  England 
should — in  the  immense  scope  of  the  intel- 
ligence it  gathers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world — have  taken  up  this  subject  among 
others.  There  is,  unhappily,  a  most  mis- 
erable spirit  of  accusation,  recrimniation, 
bitterness,  and  dissension  in  Ireland,  which 
renders  us  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world. 
With  regard  to  the  cliarges  themselves,  I 
will  say  this.  I  believe  I  had  not  the  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  in  Parliament  during  tho 
period  to  which  those  charges  refer;  but  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  must  sa}*  that  I 
never  before  heard  any  such  charges  ad- 
vanced with  anything  like  the  colour  of 
proof  adduced.  I  sincerely  believe,  from 
what  I  know  of  my  brother  Members,  and 
from  what  I  have  always  known  of  the  Iri^h 
Members  generally,  that  these  charges  will 
bo  found  to  be  utterly  baseless — that  they 
will  be  found  to  be  mere  miserable  calum- 
nies. At  the  same  time  I  most  heartily 
concur  in  the  inquiry  now  proposed.  I  go 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  I  hope  the  inquiry  will 
be  pushed  to  the  uttermost  degree.  There 
is  one  feature,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  article,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Butt),  and  that  is,  the  position  in  which 
the  gentlemen  who  brought  forward  these 
charges  have  placed  themselves.  Dr.  Gray 
admits  that  he  was  consulted  upon  this 
most  foul  transaction.  The  appointment 
of  paid  guardians  has  now  ceased  for 
nearly  three  years.  For  nearly  three  years, 
therefore,  these  charges  have  been  kept 
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locked  up  within  Dr.  Gray's  breast.     His 
zeal  for  the  public  interest,  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  for  the  purity  of  its 
representation,  have  coosequently  been  in 
abeyance  all  this  time.      I  must  confess 
that  if  a  gentleman   presumed  to  consult 
Die  upon  the  details  of  any  such  transac- 
tion, I  don't  know  whether  I  might  not  at 
the  moment  be  hurried  into  some  act  of 
heat;  but  this  much  I  do  know — that  not 
for  one  day,  not  for  one  hour,  not  fur  one 
minute,  would  I  consent  to  bottle  up  such 
a  subject.     I  say  Dr.  Gray  has  placed  him- 
self in  this  position — that,  from  having  so 
long  concealed  it,  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  accomplice  in  the  matter.     As  to  Mr. 
Kelly,  if    1  am  rightly  informed,  he   not 
only  was  equally  guilty  of  concealment — 
for  he  did  not  bi'ing  the  subject  forward 
till  what  he  thought  a  eonTcnient  moment 
— but  he  actually  assisted  in  the  nefarious 
transaction,  ho  actually  lent  his  aid  to  this 
gross,  base,  disgraceful,  infamous,  and  un- 
constitutional proceeding.     I  do  trust,  that 
before  the  Oommittee  now  to  be  appointed, 
these  gentlemen  will  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain their  reasons  for  so  long  concealing 
the  circumstances.     I  hope  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  will  not  offer  the  least  objection 
or  opposition  to  this  Motion.    I  trust  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  it  on  tho  point  of 
form  or  otherwise.     I  also  hope  that  the 
investigations   of  the  Committee  will   be 
most  searching.  The  honour  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers is  concerned,  and  I  think  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
for  taking  up  the  question.     1  must  say, 
however,  that  I  don't  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  left  with  him  to  take  it  up.    On 
looking  at  the  reports  of  the  dinner,  I  saw 
that  there  were  Members  of  Parliament 
present;  and  when  such  an  offence  against 
morality  was  imputed  to  Parliament — when 
such  a  charge  was  made  against  their  bro- 
ther Members,  they  were  bound  either  to 
vindicate  them,  to  join  in  tho  denuncia- 
tion, or  to  bring   the   matter  boforo  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  to  which  they 
belonged.     Since,  however,  they  have  not 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  I  must  say  that 
I,  as  an  individual,  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
the   hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — and  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  feci  so  too — for 
having  brought  this  subject  under  our  no- 
tice. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  think.  Sir, 
the  House  cannot  feel  the  slightest  doubt 
or  hesitation  in  the  propriety  of  assenting 
to   the   Motion  of  the   hon.   and  learned 

Mr.  J.  O'Connell 


Member  for  TonghaU  It  is  due  to  the 
honour  of  Parliament,  to  the  character  of 
the  Government,  and  to  the  character  of 
those  Irish  Members  who  have  been  in- 
cluded in  tliat  sweeping  denunciation  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
called  our  attention.  I  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  follow  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  in  his  remarks  respecting  the  com* 
ments  of  the  Times  newspaper,  or  to  fol- 
low the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the 
Motion  in  his  observations  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Kelly.  I  will 
only  say  that  we  have  the  names  of  Dr* 
Gray  and  Mr.  Kelly  as  the  persons  who 
have  made  these  charges.  We  have,  there- 
fore, tho  means  of  investigation,  and  I 
trust  that  the  investigation  will  be  pursued 
to  the  utmost  extent,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  truth  whatever  in 
these  statements.  If  such  offers  were 
made,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  ascertain 
from  whom  they  proceeded,  and  to  whom 
they  were  addressed;  and,  in  short,  that 
they  will  inquire  into  all  the  particolara 
and  details  connected  with  the  traoaac* 
tions. 

Ma.  J.  BALL :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
not  interfere  on  this  occasion  but  that 
possibly  I  may  contribute  a  little  to  the 
information  the  House  may  desire  to  have 
as  to  one  of  the  transactions  commented 
upon  in  the  Times.  In  the  course  of  the 
various  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
different  newspapers  on  this  subject,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Government  of  the  day 
was  ref^ponsible  for  the  appointment  of  paid 
guardians  in  Ireland.  Now,  it  does  so 
happen  that  the  persons  responsible  for 
such  appointments  have  been  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton,  tho  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor 
Laws  in  Ireland;  the  present  Chief  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Power;  or  the  humble  indi- 
vidual wjio  now  addresses  the  House.  I 
believe  Mr.  Twisleton  was  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  this  House;  he  was 
well  known  out  of  it;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  no  public  officer  in  any  posi- 
tion could  have  shown  more  independence, 
or  a  more  honest,  anxious,  and  scmpnlous 
desire  to  discharge  his  duties  without  re* 
gard  to  any  considerations  of  party  or  per- 
sonal favour.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Power, 
I  may  say  the  same,  and  I  think  I  may 
appeal  to  Irish  Members — at  least  to  those 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
ceedings during  the  long  time  he  has  been 
in  Ireland — for  confirnintion  of  my  state- 
ment.    But,  fortunately,  ^a  practice  was 
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nitrodaced  into  the  office,  and  was  most  [  man  to  take  a  part  in  the  political  convcr- 


diligently  adhered  to  as  long  as  I  was 
able  to  exercise  any  influence  there,  of  re- 
quiring that  every  recommendation  con- 
nected with  appointments  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  should  be  made 
by  public  official  letters;  and  I  believe  that 
every  single  appointment  made — at  least 

during  the  time  I  was  connected  w:th  the  j  tioned;  it  is  mentioned  to  you  in  private  as 
department — can  be  traced  to  official  let-    a  matter  of  conversntion  by  persons  well 


sation  that  goes  on  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland, 
without  hearing,  very  frequently,  cases  of 
this  kind  mentioned  upon  evidence  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  disbelieve. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  cases  of  the 
kind  is  simply  this — ^^you  hear  a  case  mcn- 


tera.  I  may  observe  that  I  think  such  a 
practice  might  be  found  of  immense  value 
in  other  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Whenever  persons  8ou«;ht  by  private  re- 
commendotions  or  letters  to  obtain  appoint- 
ments to  offices,  the  uniform  answer  of  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Power,  and  of  myself,  was, 
**  State  anything  you  think  proper  to  say 


acquainted  with  the  facts,  by  persons  whose 
evidence  you  cannot  disbelieve,  but  you  are 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  their  names;  you 
cannot  break  the  seal  of  confidence  under 
which  the  facts  have  been  revealed  to  you. 
I  have  beard  many  Members  of  this  Houso 
relate  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  and  I  believo 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  gentleman 


as  to  the  gentleman  you  mention  in  a  pub-  |  acquainted  with  the  details  of  political  af- 
lic   letter    addressed   to   this   office. '"^     I  ,  fairs  to  disbelieve  that  such  transactions  as 


earnestly  hope  that  these  transactions  or 
allegations — ^for  I  venture  to  doubt  whe- 
ther there  were  any  transactions — will 
receive  a  most  searching  investigation,  and 
that  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
spread  abroad  by  those  who,  I  must  say, 
cannot  be  called  Irish  patriots,  may  be  the 
Bubject  of  the  strictest  inquiry. 
.  Ma.  LUCAS  :  Sir,  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  me  by  the  hont  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  would 
not  be  becoming  in  me  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  without  offering  a  few 
observations.     I  am  in  no  way  personally 


this  have  taken  place.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Grentleman  (Mr.  I.  Butt)  has  com- 
mented upon  the  article  in  the  Times — 
(and,  indeed,  some  words  in  the  article  lead 
to  that  mode  of  treating  it) — as  if  the  ac- 
cusation of  corruption  brought  against  the 
Irish  Members  was  based  upon  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Kelly — as  if 
no  such  accusations  had  been  made  before 
— as  if  the  Times  was  resting  upon  that 
evidence,  and  made  the  accusation  upon 
the  information  which  these  two  after>din- 
ner  speeches  conveyed.  Now,  nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth;  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  fact.     I  have  with  me  a 


cognisant  of  the  two  cases  stated  at  Tuara  '  statement  made  in  the  Tinnes   last  Sep- 


by  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Kelly.  I  was  pre- 
sent when  they  were  stated.  One  of  them 
I  had  never  heard  stated  before;  the  other 
I  had  heard  stated  by  Dr.  Gray  at  public 
meetings  on  many  previous  occasions.  That 
is  part  of  my  answer  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  John  O'Connell)  who 
cuniplains  that,  until  tho  dinner  at  Tuam, 
Dr.  Gray  had  never  stated  this  case  of  cor- 
ruption. I  had  heard  this  case  frequently 
stated  before,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  bc- 
licTc  the  statement  to  bo  true.  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion, 
though  I  am  in  no  way  mixed  up  with  these 
particular  accusations,  because  I  sat  by 
when    these    particular    statements    were 


tember — months  before  the  Tuam  banquet 
-—months  before  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  Kelly — very  much  stronger 
than  the  statement  made  in  the  article  of 
the  Tim€8  which  has  been  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House  I  will  read  the 
statement  to  which  I  refer.  When  hon. 
Members  talk  about  an  article  in  the 
Times,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to  pry  into 
the  mysteries  of  newspapers;  that  is  a 
very  delicate  subject;  but  we  know  it  is 
not  nobodv  that  writes  the  article  in  the 
Times,  and  we  sometimes  hear  very  exalted 
names  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Lon- 
don newspapers.     I  don't  know — perhaps 


made,  and  I  had  approved  and  do  approve   nobody  in  this  House  knows — whether  the 
the  line  of  argument  and  observations  which    article  in  question  may  not  have  been  writ- 


these  statements  were  meant  to  illustrate. 
I  have  frequently  brought  similar  accusa- 
tions in  a  general  way  myself.  I  believe 
them  to  be  true.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever they  are  true;  and  I  will  say  this — 
that  it  is  utterly  impossiljile  for  any  gentle- 


ten  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  Perhaps,  at 
all  events,  it  may  have  been  written  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  Board.  At  any  rate,  what 
is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  is  this,  that 
the  proprietor  of  tbe  Times — one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Times — \%  a  Member 
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Ballina  some  time  since.    It  was  published 
afterwards  in  a  pampblet.  corrected  by  the 
speaker,  and  he  said  in  that  speech  that, 
from  his  experience,  he  believed  the  price 
of  place  was  as  well  known  as  the  price  of  i 
Stocks.     I  have  had  facts  stated  to  me  ; 
which  I  have  a  difficulty  in    stating,  or  | 
might  have  a  difficulty  in  stating,  because 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  names 
of  my  informants,    but   which    leave    no 
dtiubt  on  my  mind  as  to  their  truth ;  and  I 
believe  I  shall  not  be  doing  what  ia  wrong 
if  I  mention  these  facts  to  the  Bouse — not 
under  any  pressure,  for  I  am  perfectly  free 
at  this  moment  to  mention  them  or  not. 
If  I  mention  them,  I  do  so  warning  the 
House  beforehand  that  I  have  them  from 
authority  which  I  am   not   at  liberty   to 
name.     [A  laugh,]     Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite laugh,  and  are,  perhaps,  very  glad 
that  the  authority  cannot  be  named;  but 
the  facts  themselves  are  true,  and  *I  am 
merely  cautious  before  mentioning  them  to 
guard  myself  from  being  called  on  to  name 
my  anthoritVf  because  I  cannot  in  honour 
name  it.     [CHes  of  "  Oh,  oh  !"     Well, 
now,    bon.    Gentlemen   opposite   seem  to 
think  that  that  throws  a  doubt  upon  the 
accuracy  of    the   statement.     Then   [ad- 
dreesivg  the  Irish  Members  on  the  Minis- 
terial  benches],  you  dun't  wish  to  hear  tJie 
statements  made  ?    [  Ories  of  ••  No,  no !  "] 
I  am  delighted  with  these  frank  admissions 
on  your  side.     I  believe  yon  do  not  want 
to  have  the  statements  made ;  I  believe 
that  you   don't  want   to   have   the  facts 
known;  I  believe  that  you  agree  with  the 
writer  in  the  Times  that  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption is  necessary  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  and  you  wish 
to  have  as  decent  a  veil  thrown  over  the 
inevitable  infamy  as  possible.  [*'  No,  no  !  '*] 
Oh,  then,  you  do  wish  to  have  the  facta 
8t4ited  ?     Well,  then,  if  it  please  you,  I 
will  state  the  facts.     Here  is  one  stated  to 
me  by  a  friend  of   mine.     He  may,  for 
anything  I  know,  when  I  have  stated  the 
fact,  be  willing  publicly  to  come  forward 
and  vouch   for   his   share    in    the   trans- 
action, which  was   in  no   respect   a  dis- 
dishonourable  or  discreditable  one.     The 
iease  was  this : — A  poor  man  came  to  him 
with   91.  in  his  hand,   thinking  that  my 
friend  had  some  influence  with  a  certain 
county  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  he  said,  ••  I  believe  you  have 
influence  with  such  and  such  a  person — 
naming  him— and  I  wish  you  would  use 
that  influence  to  get  me  the  situation" — 
I  think  it  was  that  of  porter  in  the  Cua- 

Mr,  Lucas 


toms;  at  all  events,  it  was  such  a  situation 
as  a  poor  man  might  fairly  ask  for.     My 
friend  refused  to  hnve  anything  to  do  with 
the  transaction.     The  sum  offered,  how- 
ever, was  9{.,  and  he  was  curious  to  know 
why  that  particular  amount  was  offered.    If 
it  had  been  102.,  perhaps  my  friend*s  curi- 
osity might  not  have  been  excited,  but  an 
odd  sum  like  9^.  did  stimulate  it,  and  roj 
friend  asked  the  reason  why  that  amount 
was  offered.    The  answer  was — ••  Oh,  that 
is  the  exact  sum  which  was  given  by  the 
person  whose  death  has  created  the  vacan- 
cy to  such  and  such  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment— naming  him  — when  the  place  waa 
vacant  before."    [  Cries  of  "  Name !  "]    I 
have  heard   mentioned  dozens    of   these 
cases,  but  I   heard  one  fact  mentioned 
which  is  worth  a  great  many  isolated  eases* 
because  it  refers  to  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment.    It  refers  to  something  which  fell 
frem  the  lips  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheil,  in  the 
interval  between  the  Durham  letter — which 
I  dare  say  the  noble  Lord   the  Member 
for  London  recollects — and  the  meeting  of 
that  Parliament  in  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  was  to  be   brought  forward. 
During  that  interval  some  of  Mr.  SlieiPa 
friends  were  very  anxious,   I  am   told,  to 
know  his  opinion  as  to  how  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  to  be  managed  in 
future  if   the  Whigs  quarrelled  with  the 
Irish  Members;  aud  Mr.  Sheil  answered, 
as  it  was  reported  to  me — and  the  authority 
on  which  I  have  it  is  so  good  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  I  believe.it — Mr. 
ShciPs  answer  was,  *'Lord  John  Russell  has 
calculated  everything  minutely,  and — men- 
tioning some  one  connected  with  the  Trea- 
sury— I  am  not  sure  about  the  name,  and 
therefoi*e  I  will  not  mention  it — holds  the 
Irish  Members  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
The  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Sheil  gave 
that  information   was  rather    curious  to 
know  what  this  figurative  language  of  one 
gentleman  holding  so  many  other  gentle- 
men in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  could  possibly 
mean,  and  the  explanation  given  to  him,  I 
am  told,  was  this: — That  before  any  great 
debate  was  to  come  on — when  a  division  waa 
apprehended,  as  the  writer  in  the  Times ^ 
or,  as  Mr.  Kelly  says,  in  which  the  Gro- 
vernment  would  be  hard  pressed — on  the 
eve  of  such  a  division.  Gentlemen  received 
a  circular  stating  that  such  and  such  a 
place  was  vacant,  and  that  it  awaited  their 
recommendation  to  havo  it  filled  up;  that 
the  recommendation  was  not  filled  up  till 
after  the  division — that  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  until  after  the  Member  had  given  the 
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his  obildriNi,  as  part  of  his  prmpeots  in  life.  He 
it  positively  ill-used  if  he  does  not  get  something. 
It  is  this  enormous  mass  of  expectation  that  con- 
stitutes the  pressure  on  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  is 
really  irresistible.  What  ean  an  AI.P.  do  but 
represent  hia  oonatituents,  and  state  their  griev- 
ances in  the  proper  quarter  ?  But,  if  their  first 
and  only  real  grievance  is  that  they  have  not  got 
places,  it  follows  that  the  proper  field  for  an  Irish 
patriot's  exertions  is,  not  the  House  of  Commons 
but  the  Treasury.  This,  of  course,  involves  rela- 
tioos  more  or  Iom  amicable  with  the  authorities 
of  that  place.  Hence  the  good  understanding 
that  is  sure  to  spring  up  eventually  between  any 
Government  whatever  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Irish 
firebrands.  They  learn  to  roar  at  last  like  suck- 
ing-doves — to  reserve  their  opposition  for  points 
of  little  importance,  or  for  questions  whore  it  will 
be  utterly  in  vain." 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  description  of 
the  line  of  policy  which  we  have  seen  pnr- 
saed  bj  some  Irish  patriots  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House. 

**  In  a  word,  they  are  brought  at  last  as  much 
Bnder  the  Ministerial  manige  as  steam  in  the 
handaof  the  lingineer  ;  so  that  their  heatings  and 
their  coolings,  their  explosions  and  their  collapses, 
are  turned  to  equal  account  in  moving  the  great 
machine  of  the  State.  This  is  the  real  function 
of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  the  not  unimportant  as- 
•istaoee  rendered  by  Ireland  to  the  conduct  of  this 
great  empire.  We  will  not  depreciate  it.  The 
Irish  Member  is  a  very  serviceable  animal." 

Gentlemen  opposite  will  be  pleased,  I  have 

BO   doubt,   by  what  follows,  and  by  the 

terms  of  respect  in  which  they  nro  spoken 

ef  by  their  friend  in  the  article  which  I  am 

reading : — 

"  The  Irish  Member  is  a  very  serviceable  ani- 
mal^^l  the  more  serviceable  for  not  being  very 
nice  in  bis  habits.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  hardly  a  single  measure  would  have  passed 
for  the  last  twenty  years  but  for  this  fiicile  and 
well-paid  Swiss  corps." 

The  Irish  Members,  continues  the  writer, 
**  most  all  be  paid,  and  they  will  all  vote 
for  their  pay."  He  then  goes  on  to  refer 
to  a  letter  of  a  correspondent,  whom  ho 
describes  as — 

"Hopeful,  not  of  the  Irish  and  their  innate 
good  sense  or  honesty,  but  of  the  British  Qovern- 
ment,  which  he  seems  to  think  has  the  remedy  in 
its  own  hands.  As  the  Irish  Brigade  have  gene- 
rally got  elected  upon  speculation,  with  no  capi- 
tal whatever  but  their  seats  and  the  virtues  we 
have  attempted  to  describe,  they  have  to  fight 
rather  an  npbill  game  with  the  world.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  require  quick  returns, 
otherwise  the  constituents,  P.r.'s,  and  represen- 
tatives all  become  discontented.  Our  correspon- 
dent, therefore,  proposes  that  the  Minister  shall 
starve  them  oat  1^  shutting  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury  against  them.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
possible,  indeed,  that  they  might  be  literally 
starred,  and  that  the  Irish  Brigade  might  be  in* 
dueed  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  a  garrison  is 
after  ii  has  eaten  its  horses  and  its  boots.    For 


i 


our  part  we  don*t  quite  see  how  the  |^n  is  to 
work.  Unfortunately,  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  tools,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  there 
will  be  a  supply.  A  Minister  hard-set" — (that  is, 
a  Whiff  Minister) — "  and  threatened  with  a  ho- 
tioos  defeat,  will  seldom  r^ect  the  proflbr  of 
votes,  or  non-voting,  if  it  will  keep  him  on  the 
right  side  of  the  hedge.  In  fact,  he  cannot  re- 
fuse; and  when  the  vote  is  tendered,  uned,  en- 
joyed, and  appreciated,  it  is  about  as  difficult  to 
refuse  the  pay  as  it  is  to  eat  a  good  dinner  and 
throw  the  bill  in  the  vraiter's  &ce." 

The  next  sentence.  I  think,  will  meet 
with  general  approbation  :-— 

"  The  sentiment  of  the  transaction  is  not  high, 
but  we  question  whether  Aristides  the  Just  would 
have  refiAsed  to  avail  himself  of  a  mercenary 
vote,  or  to  give  the  voter  a  souUl  place  for  his 
friend,  if  he  thought  the  safety  of  his  country 
(or  his  place)  depended  on  it.*' 

I  have  interpolated  tho  word  **  place  "  be^ 
cause  that  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
writer.  Well,  now,  th^  House  will  please 
to  recollect  that  Dr.  Uray  and  Mr.  Kelly 
had  not  spoken,  and  these  particular 
charges  had  not  been  heard,  when,  in  the 
course  of  last  September,  this  article  ap*. 
peared.  What  I  have  a  right  to  say  from, 
that  article  is,  that  when  immense  indig* 
nation  is  expressed  about  these  two  cases 
of  corruption,  when  such  an  earnest  desire 
is  expressed  to  have  these  two  extraordi^ 
dinary  cases  of  corruption  inquired  into» 
I  hope  the  desire  for  that  inquiry  does  not 
spring  from  a  desire  to  ignore  the  fact— ^ 
the  general,  great,  broad,  and  leading  fac^ 
— that  this  system  of  corruption,  in  which 
there  have  been  tho  Whig  Ministers  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  body  of  Irish  Members 
on  the  other,  has  been  the  system  by 
which  the  Whigs  have  maintained  them-, 
selves  for  a  series  of  years  in  power.  That 
is  the  notorious  fact;  as  tho  writer  in  the 
Time$  says — very  well  acquainted  lie  is, 
no  doubt,  with  the  traditions  of  Whig 
Government — "  it  is  perfectly  notorious, 
though,  of  course,  it  may  be  denied."  i 
am  prepared  for  any  amount  of  denial; 
but  no  amount  of  denial  will  destroy  any 
sane  man's  belief  in  the  fact  1  have  stated. 
What  have  we  had  before  us  ?  I  oflFer,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee;  I  wish  these  two  charges 
to  be  inquired  into;  I  wish  every  charge  of 
corruption  that  is  named  to  be  inquired 
into;  but  I  object  to  this  inquiry  into  two 
specific  charges  being  held  by  any  one  as 
decisive  of  the  general  fact.  Why,  what 
was  one  of  the  first  things  that  drew  my 
attention  to  this  subject  ?  1  recollect  a 
speech  being  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  Q.  II.  Moore)  at 
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fact  ftctfl  which  I  shall  to  the  last  day  of 
my  life  be  proud  of  and  happy  to  avow.  I 
should  not  have  complained  if  thehon.  Mem- 
ber, along  with  the  charge  wtiich  he  read 
from  the  paper,  had  thouglit  it  right  in  fair^ 
ness  or  in  common  honesty  to  have  read  along 
with  that  a  letter  from  my  solicitor,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Times,  repudiating  in 
the  most  distinct  terms  the  charges  which 
they  have  msde,  and  quoting  the  sffiilavit 
made  by  myself  in  the  suit  which  has  been 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  discussion.  Sir. 
I  nnver,  on  my  honour,  made,  nor  intended 
to  make,  either  privately  or  publicly,  any 
charge  or  imputations  against  any  Member 
of  this  House.  It  is  utterly  impossible, 
during  my  long  intercourse  with  this  House 
and  with  society,  for  any  gentleman,  be  he 
whom  he  may  or  where  he  may,  to  chnrge 
me  with  having  said,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  I  ever  tampered  with  any  Member  of 
this  House,  directly  or  indirectly.  There- 
fore, I  say  the  charge  is  as  false  and  mali- 
cious as  it  is  unjust  and  untrue.  But  the 
hon.  Member  is  not  content  with  reiterat- 
ing that  charge — he  also  talks  of  "  disgor- 
ging." He  says  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
disgorge  a  large  sum  of  money.  I  admit 
thnt  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to 
which  he  has  referred,  I  am  so  called  upon. 
But  neither  that  tribunal  nor  any  other 
tribunals  will  venture  to  say  that  what  I  am 
called  upon  to  disgorge,  I  ever,  to  a  large 
extent,  received.  It  is  quite  true  that  by 
a  legal  construction  I  am  placed  in  that 
unfortunate  position.  Against  that  posi- 
tion, however,  1  am  advised  that  I  have  a 
good  right  of  appeal.  But  I  say  again, 
that  it  is  admitted,  even  by  my  opponents, 
that  a  large  sum  of  the  money  which  I  am 
obliged  to  refund  to  that  company  never 
reached,  nor  could  by  any  possibility  have 
reached  my  hands.  Therefore,  I  say  my 
position  hns  been  one  of  misfortune;  I  have 
been  morally  right,  but  legally  wrong.  But 
I  have  no  objection,  nay.  I  invite  my  ac- 
cusers, if  they  think  right,  to  take  me  from 
my  cradle  and  follow  me  to  this  day,  and  if 
they  can  fix  upon  me  any  charge  of  disho- 
nourable conduct,  or  of  anything  which 
would  disentitle  me  to  the  confidence  of 
Biy  friends,  I  will  instantly  bid  adieu  to 
this  House  and  to  my  public  position.  But 
until  I  am  convinced  thnt  I  have  done  any- 
thing not  only  legally  but  morally  wrong, 
I  shall  abide,  amidst  the  vituperations  of 
the  press*  or  of  any  other  individual  who 
may  choose  to  attack  my  character  or  po- 
sition. If  I  had  perhaps  consulted  my  own 
Heelings  or  position*  I  might  have  pursued 
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that  press  by  prosecutions  in  the  Courts  ; 
but  through  a  long  life  I  have  abstained 
from  so  doing.  I  have  known  what  it  is 
to  live  in  popularity,  and  to  f'njoy  the  smiles 
and  confidence  of  the  world.  And  I  have 
had  a  bitter  reverse  to  bear.  I  hope  I  bear 
it  with  the  fortitude  with  which  a  man  who 
is  conscious  of  his  innocence  should  bear 
it.  I  may  perhaps  leave  to  p^^sterity,  and 
may  in  after  life  refer  with  pride  and  satis* 
faction  to  works  which  I  have  either  pro- 
jected or  promoted — works  of  utility,  which 
will  bear  my  name,  perhaps,  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Duncombe)  and 
myself  are  gathered  to  our  forefathers  — 
works  which  will  bear  comparison  with  that 
hon.  Member*8  conduct,  either  in  public  or 
in  private  life.  I  hope  the  hon.  Member 
will  himself  pursue  the  course  which  he 
wishes  the  Government  to  pursue.  I  am 
ready  to  unravel  and  unfold  everything.  I 
have  stood  the  brunt  before  a  jury  of  my 
countrymen,  and  when  attacked  by  all  that 
the  intelligence  and  the  ability  of  counsel 
could  brmg  to  bear  against  me,  I  have  left 
Court,  after  two  or  three  hours*  examina- 
tion, with  the  smiles  and .  congratulations 
of  my  friends,  and  the  discomfiture  of  my 
enemies.  I  have  been  subjected  to  vitupe- 
rations. There  is  scarcely  a  work  which  I 
projected,  in  the  plenitude  of  my  power, 
which  has  not  been  condemned  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  with  regard  to  which  all  sorts  of 
charges  have  not  been  brought  against  me 
of  being  actuated  by  motives  of  anythiniif 
but  those  of  a  public  character.  But  I 
have  already  lived  to  see  nearly  every  one 
of  those  works  carried  out,  and  if  they  have 
not  been,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  cen- 
sured me  and  visited  me  with  pecuniary 
loss.  I  visited,  on  Monday,  one  of  those 
works,  as  to  which,  although  it  was  forced 
upon  me  by  the  committee,  I  have  seen  my 
policy  recognised  as  the  right  policy.  They 
had  better  have  given  me  a  quarter  of  a 
million  than  have  forced  on  me  property 
which  is  now  admitted  to  be  worth 
100,000/.,  although  at  the  time  I  was 
told  that  it  was  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  the  title  to  it  was  written.  I  have 
seen  this  and  I  leave  it  to  that  posterity 
which  will  do  me  justice.  I  have  seea 
times,  and  have  had  opportunities  given 
me,  when,  if  money  had  been  my  only  ob- 
ject, I  might  have  enriched  myself  to  any 
amount.  I  have  sat  at  boards  when  shares 
have  been  distributed  and  have  been  oifered 
to  me,  and,  on  public  grounds,  I  have  de- 
clined them,  and  they  have  been  taken  by 
tny  colleagues.     If  money  had  been  my 
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ftole  object — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
attainment  of  wealtli  is  not  a  fair  and  right 
ambition — but  if  that  had  been  my  sole  ob- 
ject, I  say  that  means  were  placed  in  my 
power  of  such  a  gigantic  nature  that  1 
might  hfive  revelled  in  it  to  any  amount. 
But  my  colleagues  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  rejected  it  .on  many  occa- 
sions; and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
me  that  I  am  enabled  on  this  occasion  to 
meet  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  raised 
the  charge,  and  has  also  adopted  it — for  he 
talks  of  **  disgorging."  Disgorging!  There 
cannot  be  a  disgorging  of  that  which  you 
never  received.  I  might  make  some  obser- 
vations, but  I  refrain,  because  I  seek  to 
vindicate  myself,  not  to  cast  imputations  on 
another.  I  did  think  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty,  after  making 
this  charge,  to  have  attended  in  his  place, 
either  to  withdraw  or  to  reiterate  it;  that, 
having  left  the  sting,  he  would  have  been 
present  te-day,  from  a  consciousness  that  I 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate myself.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
move  for  a  Committee  to  follow  me  from 
the  cradle  to  the  present  day,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  that  inquiry,  and  to  abide  by  any 
decision  that  the  Committee  may  pro- 
nounce. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Oner  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thwsday,  February  9,  1854. 

MnrcTBs]  Sat  First  in  PartiamerU.'-The Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  after  the  Death  of  his  Cousin, 
having  taken  the  Oath  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  10  Ofo.  IV.  to  be  taken  by  Peers  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  the  Kirl  of 
rortsmouth,  after  the  death  of  his  Uncle. 

REVISION  OF  THE  STATUTE  LAW- 
QUESTION. 

Lord  LTNDHURST  rose  to  ask  what 
course  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  intended  to  take  with  respect  to 
tho  proceedings  connected  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  Statutes  ?  The  subject  had 
for  the  last  300  years  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  country,  but 
DO  satisfactory  result  had  been  obtained, 
and  the  labours  that  had  been  bestowed  on 
it  had  as  yet  produced  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  history  of  the  question  was 
curious,  and  not  more  curious  than  dis- 
creditable to  the  Legislature.  The  ques- 
tion dated  ao  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI  It  was  then  publicly  stated, 
by  Royal  authority,  tliat  the  Statute-books 
vere  eucuipbered  with  numerous  useless 


Acts  of  great  and  tedious  length ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  expunge  these  Acts,  to 
shorten  the  Statutes,  and  to  bring  them 
together  in  one  consistent  code,  so  as  that 
they  might   be  intelligible   to   the  great 
mass  of  his  subjects.     How  it  happened 
that  these  declarations  led  to  no  result,  he 
was  unable  to  inform  their  Lordships,  but 
perhaps  it  was  owing  to  that  monarch's 
brief  and  troubled  reign.     In  the  following 
reign,  on  six  different  occasions  this  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  Legislature. 
There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
tlie  necessity  of  reform.      In  the  subse- 
quent  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  opinion  of 
her   GoTernnient   was    expressed    in   the 
strongest  manner  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of    Lord   Keeper   Bacon* 
who  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  subject. 
No  result,  howerer,  followed  from  this  step. 
Nothing  more  was  done  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.     That  monarch,  in  a  character- 
istic speech  referred  to  the  "  overflow*'  of 
statutes  conflicting  with  each  other,  or — 
to  use  his  own  words — "  crossing  and  cuf- 
fing each  other."    The  consequence  of  the 
King's  intei-ference  was,  that  Lord  Bacoa 
nod  other  eminent  men  were  constituted 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  and  devise  a 
remedy  for  the  abuse  complained  of.     No«> 
thing  resulted  from  the  inquiry*— a  circum- 
stance which  might,  perhaps,  be  accounted 
for  by  the    subsequent   disgrace  of  that 
great  man  Lord  Bacon;  Lord  Bacon,  how- 
ever, drew  up  a  paper  in  which  he  de- 
scribed with  great  perspicuity  the  course 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  pursued  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  great  reform. 
So  much  as  to  what  had  taken  place  up 
to  that  period.     During  the  time  of  the 
Republic— or,  as  some  persons  chose  to 
call  it,  the  Commonwealth — a  strong  desire 
was   manifested  to  make  every  practical 
reform   of    the    law,   and,   among    other 
things,  the  consolidation  of  the  Statutes 
was  not  forgotten.     Two  Committees  on 
the   subject  were  appointed,  among   the 
Members   of   which    were    Sir   Bulstrode 
Whitelocke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Ash- 
ley Cooper,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Still  nothing  resulted.     If  the  cause  had 
been  unfortunate  under  the  monarchy,  it 
was  equally  unfortunate  under  the  repub- 
lic.   After  the  Restoration  the  subject  was 
again  inquired-  into  by  Lord  Nottingham 
and    others,   but    nothing   was    done    in 
consequence.     From  this  time  the  ques* 
tion  slumbered  until   1806,  when  it  was 
as;ain  referred  to  a  Commission,  of  which 
Mr.  Ilargreave  was  a  member.     This.geo> 
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tleman,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  a  fcreat  lawyer,  wrote  a  memorial  on 
the  subject.  This  memorial  became  the 
foundation  of  a  strings  of  resolutions  which 
were  passed  hy  their  Lordships*  House, 
and  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  where  the 
matter  dropped.  In  1831  another  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  which  contained 
among  its  members  a  mo n  of  great  expe- 
rience, prudence,  and  judgment,  who  was 
also  at  the  head  of  the  new  Commission 
appointed  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
Mr.  Bellender  Ker.  The  object  of  the 
Commission  of  1831  was  to  consolidate  the 
criminal  law,  to  report  upon  the  revision 
t>f  the  statute  law:  their  report,  drawn  up 
by  the  gentleman  referred  to.  comprehend* 
ed  everything  connected  with  the  subject. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  that 
Commission,  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry 
into  effect  the  reforms  suggested.  Now, 
they  had  a  new  Commission  appointed  and 
governed  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  woolsack.  His  noble  Friend  had 
not  slumbered  at  his  post,  and  he  hoped 
the  present  would  not  furnish  another  in- 
stance of  failure.  To  prevent  this,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  excuse  him 
if  he  reminded  him  he  must  exei-cise  un- 
tiring vigilance  over  the  Commission,  and 
from  time  to  time  see  what  progress  was 
made.  Their  Lordships  would  pnrdun  him 
for  referring  to  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  United  States.  In  some  instances 
•the  acts  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren 
"would  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  men, 
like  plants,  acquired  fresh  vigour  from 
being  transplanted.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  all  our  Statutes  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  in 
force.  From  that  period  there  had  been 
an  immense  accumulation  of  statutes 
mrising  out  of  their  new  position.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  State  were  in  the  same 
4infortunate  position  as  ourselves  in  this 
respect ;  but  they  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
the  evil,  and  in  1835  competent  persons 
irere  appointed  to  revise  and  consolidate 
the  statutes.  In  two  years  from  that  time 
the  object  was  accomplished,  and  in  a 
manner  that  was  quite  satisfactory,  not 
only  to  the  legal  profession,  but  to  the 
general  public  of  the  State.  Twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  then,  and  the  new 
code  had  lost  none  of  its  popularity.  In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  statutes 
httd  been  consolidated  as  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  as  in  New  York.  Let  us  not 
be  ashamed  to  copy  from  our  brethren  on 
4he  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  should 
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be  a  great  eneoura^rement  to  us  to  find 
that,  after  all,  the  task  we  have  in  view  is 
so  easy.  The  tardiness  of  Governments 
in  accomplishing  any  object  was  remark- 
able when  compared  with  that  which  indi« 
vidoals  could  effect.  He  would  undertake 
to  say  that,  if  any  distinguished  bookseller 
in  London  should  determine  on  publishing 
a  revised  edition  of  the  Statutes,  such  a 
work  would  be  well  executed  by  able  men 
who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  in 
two  or,  at  the  furthest,  in  three  years. 
When  private  enterprise  could  do  so  much, 
why  should  public  exertion  do  ao  little? 
By  the  aid  of  private  enterprise  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  could  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land at  Vienna  with  the  same  facility,  ar.d 
almost  the  same  privacy,  as  if  they  sat 
side  by  side.  This  was  the  result  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  behind  which  public  exer- 
tion lagged  with  sluggish  pace.  If  their 
Lordships  were  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  Statute-book,  they  would  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  mass  of  absurdity  which  it  con- 
tained. When  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  he 
introduced  an  Act  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving some  of  ttie  absurdities  to  be  found 
in  the  statutes  directed  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  absurdities  were  so  ap^ 
parent  that  the  Act  was  carried  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  Houses.  The 
absurdities  thus  removed  were  only  a 
sample  of  those  which  remained  behind. 
Their  Lordships  would  hardly  believe  that 
there  was  in  the  Statute-book  an  Act 
which  prohibited  an  Irish  bishop  from 
bringing  an  Irish  servant  into  this  country 
under  a  severe  penalty.  It  would  interest 
a  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Buccleucli)  who 
was  not  then  in  his  place  to  know  that  bj 
another  Act  of  Parliament  no  person  was 
allowed  to  have  more  than  3,000  sheep 
under  very  heavy  penalties.  These  were 
samples  of  the  rubbish  and  nonsense  which 
disgraced  our  Statute-book.  There  were, 
on  the  whole,  16,000  public  general  sta- 
tutes, but  of  these  nearly  14,000  were 
obsolete,  and  might  be  swept  away  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience.  Of  the 
remaining  2,500,  which  were  now  proposed 
to  be  consolidated,  a  great  number  were 
encumbered  with  useless  provisions  and 
unnecessary  language.  With  this  mass 
of  Statutes  there  were  three  modes  of 
proceeding  pointed  out  by  the  Report  laid 
before  Parliament;  and  the  object  of  his 
(Lord  Lyndhurst*s)  question  was  to  know 
which  of  these  modes  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  proposed  to  adopt?     The  first  of 
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(hese  modes  was  to  expunge  from  the 
Statate-book  all  that  mass  of  statutes 
which  might  be  called  rubbish,  and  to  class 
the  remainder  under  distinct  heads.  The 
second  mode  was  to  strike  out  of  the 
Statute-book  those  statutes  which  were 
useless,  and  to  consolidate  the  remainder 
under  distinct  heads,  amending  them  where 
they  required  amendment,  and  where  they 
happened  to  be  connected  with  the  com- 
mon law,  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  separate  them,  to  incorporate 
the  common  law  with  the  text  of  the 
statute.  The  third  mode,  which  was  more 
comprehensive  than  either,  was  to  form 
into  one  and  to  pass  as  a  single  statute  all 
the  statute  and  common  law  relating  to 
one  particular  subject.  From  'these  three 
modes  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
woolsack  would  havo  to  select  that  which 
ho  intended  to  propose  to  the  House.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  however,  he  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  did  not  think  it  would  bo  prac- 
tical, because  it  would  be  wholly  unsatis- 
factory, and,  therefore,  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  would  not,  he  presumed,  adopt 
it.  With  respect  to  the  third  mode,  it 
presented,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  diffi- 
culty ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
Consume  an  enormous  extent  of  time  to 
earry  it  out,  and  because,  moreover,  it 
would  require  a  degl'ee  of  accuracy  in  re- 
gard to  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  an 
amount  of  precision  in  detail,  which  he 
believed  few  men  to  possess ;  moreover, 
lie  did  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  second  or  middle  mode  was,  therefore, 
that  which  he  supposed  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  adopt,  namely,  to 
sweep  away  all  the  useless  and  obsolete 
statutes,  to  consolidate  and  amend  those 
that  remained,  and  to  reduce  the  common 
law  to  a  part  of  the  system  where  it  was 
neeeasary.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  done  so  in 
two  remarkable  statutes,  one  relating  to 
the  Uw  of  larceny,  the  other  to  the  law  of 
offenees  against  the  person.  He  had  con- 
solidated and  amended  the  statute  law  in 
these  cases,  and  he  had  incorporated  the 
leommon  law  into  the  text.  These  sta- 
tatca  had  metjvith  the  approbation  of  the 
profession  ana  the  public.  So,  in  like 
manner,  had  the  law  respecting  registra- 
tion of  shipping,  which  had  been  also  con- 
aolidated  and  amended,  and  which  wasH 
admitted  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
eountry.  The  same  course  had  been  taken 
in  regard  to  the  Post-office  law;  and  seve- 
ml  oth^r  lawslikewise  had  h.een  cobsolida- 
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ted  and  amended  in  that  manner  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public.  More  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
attempts  at  consolidation  had  taken  place, 
and  every  day  only  afforded  greater  proofs 
of  their  benefit.  On  the  ground  of  reason 
and  justice,  therefore,  he  called  on  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  to  adopt  the 
course  implied  in  the  second  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject.  By  means  of  the 
process  of  consolidation  greater  perfection 
would  be  arrived  at  every  day  during  its 
progress.  It  would  have  also  the  advan- 
tage that  when  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  any  particular  law,  instead  of 
hunting  through  the  entire  of  the  Statute- 
book,  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
would  be  before  the  Legislature,  who 
would,  therefore,  be  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion to  judge  of  its  propriety.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  apologised  for  entering 
so  much  on  detail,  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  measure  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  subject  would  be  of  a 
practical  and  a  practicable  as  well  as  of 
a  beneficial  nature. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  sure  that  their  Lordships  and  the 
country  in  general  would  feel  very  deeply 
indebted  to  his  noble  aud  learned  Friend 
for  having  brought  this  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  House;  and  if  any  individual 
more  than  another  could  feel  pleased  at 
such  a  question  being  put,  he  could  assure 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  was  himself  that  indivi- 
dual. When  first  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  Great  Seal  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
there  was  no  subject  of  law  reform  which 
was  more  likily  to  be  practically  useful 
than  that  to  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  so  ably  called  their  Lordships* 
attention.  In  this  suggestion  he  entirely 
concuri'ed.  After  the  statement  of  hia 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  it  would  be  quito 
idle  and  improper  for  him  again  to  enume- 
rate the  various  attempts  which  had  been 
made  from  the  earliest  times  on  this  sub- 
ject.  When  he  came  to  consider  this 
subject,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  regard  it  in 
very  much  the  same  light  as  that  in  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  appeared  to 
view  it,  the  groat  object  being  to  arrive  at 
some  practical  beneficial  result.  There 
had  been  references  made  from  the  days  of 
Lord  Bacon  down  to  the  present  age  to 
learned  persons  to  inquire  how  this  great 
object  might  be  accomplished;  and  it  had 
struck  him  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  that  the 
only  practical  oounie  that  could  be   re* 
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sorted  to  with  any  chance  of  success  was 
to  engage,  for  a  limited  time,  three  or  four 
gentlemen  to  devoto  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  to  produce  something  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  which  ought  to  be  done  more 
perfectly,  without  speculating  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  subject.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  alluded  to  the  Commis- 
sion issued  in  1831  to  certain  gentlemen 
of  high  legal  attainments,  on  the  subject 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  who  were  afterwards  di- 
rected to  report  on  the  expediency  of  con- 
solidating the  whole  of  the  statute  law. 
The  Commissioners  proceeded  accordingly 
to  consolidate  the  whole  of  the  criminal 
law.  In  1835  they  made  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  general  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law.  Mr.  Bclleriden  Ker,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Commission,  pointed  out 
three  modes  of  proceeding  to  which  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  hsd  adverted. 
The  Commissioners  had  consolidated  the 
whole  of  the  criminal  law,  but  nothing  was 
done  to  consolidate  the  statute  law  in  ge- 
neral. This  was  the  state  of  things  when 
he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  entrusted 
with  the  Great  Seal.  It  struck  him  that 
the  best  course  to  adopt  was  to  apply,  as 
he  did  in  March  last,  to  Mr.  Bellenden 
Ker,  who  was  familiar  to  a  certain  extent 
with  this  subject,  having  been  already  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  to  get  him.  in  conjunction 
with  three  or  four  other  gentlemen,  to  pro- 
ceed for  one  year  to  the  actual  consolidation 
of  certain  portions  of  the  statute  law,  in  the 
manner  which  should  seem  to  them  most 
likely  to  be  of  practical  utility.  He  had 
engaged  these  gentlemen  for  the  year  ex- 
pressly for  this  object;  and  what  he  wished 
them  to  do  was,  not  to  enter  into  any  in- 
quiry as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure, 
but  at  once  to  proceed,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, with  the  revision  of  the  statute  law, 
as  to  make  an  enumeration  of  what  statutes 
were  actually  in  force  and  remaining  to  be 
consolidated,  what  statutes  had  been  re- 
pealed or  abolished,  or  had  become  obso- 
lete, and  then  to  proceed  to  consolidate 
such  of  these  laws  as  it  would  be  most 
easy  and  convenient  to  begin  with.  Two 
of  these  gentlemen  accordingly  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  statutes,  statute 
by  statute,  to  see  which  of  them  were  ac- 
tually the  law,  the  result  of  their  inquiry 
being  that  they  found  the  number  of  gene- 
ral public  Acts  from  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta  to  be  between  16,000  and  17,000, 
and  that  the  proporti«in  of  them  which 
remained   as   really   living   statutes   was 
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only  about  2,500.  With  these  2,500 
statutes,  therefore,  they  hnd  then  to  oc« 
cupy  themselves.  One  of  the  other  gen* 
tlenien  proceeded,  more  immediately  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Ker,  to  consolidate  the 
law  on  a  particular  subject  upon  the  three 
diflferent  plans  suggested  by  the  former 
Commission.  One  plan  was  merely  to 
consolidate  existing  statutes,  keeping  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  form  and  language 
in  which  they  now  stand;  another  course  was 
to  amend  in  some  minor  particulars,  and 
partially  to  inti*oduce  the  common  law 
where  it  was  necessary;  and  another  con- 
solidated the  whole  of  the  law,  common  as 
well  as  statute,  relating  to  his  subject.  The 
learned  gentlemen  employed  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  subject.  They  commenced 
their  labours  in  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
at  the  end  of  July  they  made  a  report,  which 
had  been  laid  on  their  Lordships'  table,  in 
which  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker  stated  that  he 
had  called  on  each  of  his  colleagues  to 
state  to  him  his  views  as  to  what  bad  oc« 
curretl  to  him,  or  as  likely  to  be  advanta* 
geously  adopted.  Two  of  these  gentle- 
men, as  he  had  already  stated,  went  through 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  existing 
statutes,  arriving  at  the  result  that  there 
were  only  2,500  out  of  more  than  16,000 
general  and  public  statutes  now  actually  in 
force.  One  of  them  (Mr.  Brickdale)  made  a 
digest  of  the  law  relating  to  distress  for  rent. 
There  was  no  particular  reason  for  his  tak* 
ing  that  last-named  subject,  excepting  that 
it  might  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
the  last  Session,  and  a  report  was  accord* 
ingly  made  on  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  read  all 
these  reports,  and  it  had  appeared  to  him 
that  the  direction  he  ought  to  give  to  these 
gentlemen  on  reassembling  after  the  long 
vacation  was,  that  they  should  immediately 
proceed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr* 
Ker,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  work* 
to  the  actual  consolidation  of  certain  sta- 
tutes. That  they  had  done,  and  Mr.  Ker 
had  laid  on  the  table  a  very  able  second 
report,  in  which  he  exhausted  the  subject 
— stated  what  could  be  done — what  waa 
practicable,  and  giving  the  reasons  for 
what  he  recommended.  Of  this  recom- 
mendation he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  ap* 
proved,  and  intended  to  prosecute  it,  sub* 
ject  to  certain  observations  which  he  waa 
about  to  make.  In  his  report  Mr.  Ker» 
after  stating  his  objections  to  other  mea- 
sures, proceeded  to  assign  his  reasons  for 
the  coarse  which  he  did  recommend.  He 
would  not  »i^  that  what  Mr.  Ker  reoom> 
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mended  was  what  be  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  suggested »  because  be  wished  to  give 
Mr.  Ker  all  the  credit  to  which  he  was 
fair! J  entitled;  but  Mr.  Ker  stated  that 
the  course  which  he  thought  the  most  fea- 
sible and  the  most  practically  conducive  to 
tbe  desired  result  of  an  improved  state  of 
statute  law,  was  the  gradual  consolidation, 
or  the  rewriting  of  the  statute  law,  com- 
bining with  that  rewriting  all  such  amend- 
ments of  the  law  as  could  be  suggested — 
in  short,  tbe  continuation  of  that  process 
which  bad  been  already  for  a  long  period 
applied  to  isolated  subjects  and  in  a  desul- 
tory way,  thoogb  always  with  marked 
advantage.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  pre- 
sumed that  Mr.  Ker  here  referred  to  those 
very  statutes  to  which  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  alluded 
as  instances  of  what  had  already  been 
achieved  in  this  direction.  He  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  would  just  say  that,  prepara- 
tory to  doing  this,  one  of  the  other  gentle- 
men he  had  engaged  (Mr.  Rogers),  had, 
under  Mr.  Ker*s  superintendence,  made 
what  they  called  groups  of  the  statutes — 
that  was  to  say,  had  grouped  such  statutes 
together  as  might  be  conveniently  taken 
together,  and  put  into  one  or  more.  Hav- 
ing done  that,  the  Commissioners  arranged 
amongst  themselves  certain  subjects,  upon 
each  of  which  they  proposed  before  tbe 
year  was  out  (and  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  accomplish  it)  to  have  the  statutes  on 
one  or  two  subjects  ready  to  be  put  into  his 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  consolidated  statute, 
formed  in  the  way  to  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  alluded.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  asked  him  what  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.  He  would  tell  him.  He 
had  stated  from  the  first  that  this  was  a 
matter,  to  a  certain  exteut,  experimental — 
not  that  he  doubted  the  possibility,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  feasibility,  of  doing  that 
which  he  proposed  to  do — for  he  did  not 
doubt  it;  but  as  soon  as  the  year  for  which 
the  services  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  ho 
referred  had  come  to  an  end,  he  proposed 
to  take  the  actual  statutes  as  consolidated, 
and  submit  them  to  their  Lordships  to  be 
passed  into  law.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  alluded  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  this 
respect;  there  the  statute  law  had  been 
consolidated  by  a  commission,*  which  the 
Legislature  had  afterwards  adopted  and 
enacted  as  a  law.  Now  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  must  say  that  he  was  quite 
convinced  that  the  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try would  refuse  to  entrust — and  be  doubt- 
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ed  if  it  ought  to  entrust — any  roan  or  body 
of  men  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament 
with  the  task  of  declaring  what  should 
and  what  should  not  become  law.  All 
they  could  do  would  be  to  employ  pro- 
perly qualified  persons  to  put  groups  of 
statutes  into  an  amended  and  consoli- 
dated form,  and  then  for  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  some  other  authority,  to  pro- 
pose that  in  that  form  Parliament  should 
pass  it  into  law.  That  that  was  the 
only  course  they  could  pursue,  he  would 
make  manifest  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  by  what  both  of  them  had  been 
witness  to  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  Commission  of  1831,  certain 
gentlemen  were  engaged  in  the  double 
duty  of  consolidating  the  criminal  law, 
and  of  framing  a  plan  of  digesting  the 
statute  law.  That  was  done,  and  done  by 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence,  who 
devoted  great  care,  and  time,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  work.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  new  matter  by  way  of 
amendments,  and  to  get  the  whole,  so  con- 
densed and  amended,  adopted  by  the  Le- 
gislature as  a  law,  as  was  done  in  the 
United  States,  but  to  that  that  House 
would  never  listen;  and  it  was  a  wholly 
impracticable  measure,  because  their  Lord- 
ships would  have  to  treat,  and  were  bound 
to  treat,  every  proposed  consolidated  sta- 
tute in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  a  new  law  introduced  into  Parliament 
for  the  first  time.  His  noble  and  learned 
predecessor  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  last  Ses- 
sion brought  in  a  Bill  taken  from  a  mea- 
sure that  had  been  framed  by  the  Criminal 
Law  Commissioners,  with  some  slight  al- 
terations and  improvements,  and  which 
related  only  to  one  head  of  the  Qriminal 
law,  namely,  to  murders  and  other  offences 
against  the  person.  What  was  the  his- 
tory of  that  Bill  ?  It  was,  as  must  natu- 
rally be  the  case  with  every  such  Bill,  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  His  noblo 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was 
a  member  of  that  Committee,  and  dili- 
gently attended  it;  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  other  law  Lords 
also  were  on  the  Committee,  and  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  yet,  at 
the  end  of  tbe  Session,  it  was  still  an 
imperfect  Bill.  Why  did  he  refer  to  all 
this?  Because  he  thought  that  if  they 
were  to  attempt  too  much,  and  sought  to 
consolidate,  not  the  statutes  only,  but  the 
common  law  with  them,  so  as  to  say  that, 
*'  from  and  after  the  passing  of  a  particu- 
lar Bill  relating  to  a  particular  subject,  no 
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law,  statute  or  commoD,  relating  to  it 
Bhould  have  any  force,  or  except  such  as 
was  within  the  four  corners  of  this  parch- 
ment, "thejr  would  he  attempting  something 
which,  although  it  looked  theoretically 
right,  would  be  perfectly  impracticable, 
and  would  only  be  postponing  what  might 
be  accomplished  in  a  more  modified  form, 
c^  GrcBcos  Kalendas,  and  nothing  at  all 
would  be  done.  Looking  therefore  at  the 
matter  in  this  practical  point  of  view,  what 
he  proposed  to  do  was  this  : — When  he  re- 
ceived the  Bills  as  they  were  framed  by  these 
four  gentlemen  whoso  services  he  had  en- 
gaged for  a  twelvemonth,  if  he  found  them 
such  as  he  could,  consistently  with  his 
duty,  he  would  submit  them  to  Parliament 
as  Bills  for  the  consolidation  of  the  sta- 
tutes, with  the  view  that  they  might  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  He  fully  anti- 
cipated that  this  would  be  the  result ;  he 
should  not  take  that  which  had  been  done 
this  first  year  as  a  criterion  of  what  might 
be  done  in  subsequent  years.  No  doubt 
the  work  of  consolidation  would  go  on  with 
greater  and  still  greater  facility  as  the  ope- 
ration became  more  fully  understood.  If 
his  anticipations  were  realised,  and  if  Bills 
should  be  framed  that  consolidated  a  great 
number  of  statutes— to  the  vast  advantage 
of  the  community— he  should  then  con- 
sider it  his  duty  to  retain  the  services,  and 
he  felt  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing 
BO,  of  a  certain  number  of  members  both 
of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  who  should  con- 
stitute an  unpaid  Commission  for  superin- 
tending the  consolidation  of  all  the  statutes 
grouped  as  they  already  were  in  the  Report 
of  which  a  copy  was  then  on  their  Lord- 
ships' table.  It  appeared  to  him  that  that 
was  the  only  practicable  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. So  far  from  regretting  that  his  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  the  subject  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  he  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  noble  Lord  to  see 
that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  did  not  sleep 
upon  the  subject.  He  could  assure  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  that  he  had  no 
inclination  to  do  so.  Scarcely  a  week  ever 
passed  during  which  he  had  not  an  intet- 
view  wiih  Mr.  Bellendcn  Ker,  and  if  their 
Lordships  would  read  the  report  drawn  up 
by  that  gentleman,  they  would  find  that  the 
whole  subject  had  been  thoroughly  sifted, 
and  been  put  by  him  in  the  only  practicable 
mode  in  which  the  object  desired  could  be 
arrived  at — namely,  the  enacting  of  some 
one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  embodying  the  law,  which 
was  now  scattered  about  in  some  twenty  or 
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more  statutes.  It  was  certainly  a  subject 
of  great  difficulty,  and  to  understand  the 
law  upon  any  particular  branch  of  it  waa 
also  attended  with  much  labour;  but  no- 
body could  doubt  that  much  of  this  labour 
and  difficulty  might  be  lessened  by  the 
statutes  of  the  land  being  consolidated , 
and  the  law  on  any  given  subject  bein^ 
made  more  generally  accessible.  That 
work  of  consolidation  was  not  only  expe- 
dient, hut  was,  in  his  opinion,  eminently 
practicable. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  since  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
had  combined  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  in  the  promotion  of 
thi^  measure,  he  was  now  convinced  that 
all  that  was  practicable  would  be  accom- 
plished. He  was  much  pleased  to  hear 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  that  he  did  not  contem* 
plate  the  codification  of  the  whole  of  the 
statute  and  common  law  of  the  realm. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  do  so. 
In  no  country  that  had  ever  existed  bad 
there  been  a  codification  of  the  whole  of 
the  law.  They  were  told  to  admire,  and 
they  all  did  exceedingly  admire,  the  Code 
Napoleon;  but  did  that  contain  the  whole 
of  the  law  of  France?  No;  nor  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  law  of  that  country. 
There  were  whole  libraries  of  law  to  which 
French  lawyers  were  obliged  to  refer, 
which  were  quite  as  voluminous  as  ours, 
and  they  had  reports  which  had  to  be  read  ; 
and  there  existed  quite  as  much  reason 
for  calling  for  a  codification  of  the  law  of 
France  as  there  was  for  calling  for  a  codi- 
fication of  the  law  of  England.  We  had 
most  excellent  treatises  upon  all  the  great 
heads  of  the  law — upon  real  property  and 
upon  persona]  property — and  these  trea- 
tiges  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  code. 
There  were,  for  instance,  the  works  of 
Lord  St.  Leonards.  He  mentioned  the 
name  of  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  with 
the  greatest  possible  respect  and  gratitude. 
Lord  St.  Leonards  had  published  a  book 
on  real  property  which  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  a  code.  He  might  also  refer 
to  that  noble  and  learned  Lord's  work  on 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  on  Fowers^ 
both  of  which  embraced  all  the  law  rela- 
ting to  those  subjects,  and  were,  in  fact, 
a  codification  of  the  law  under  those  heads. 
There  were  similar  treatises  of  equal  merit 
on  other  heads  of  the  law  of  England.  If 
at  any  time  there  should  be  discovered  any 
inaccuracy  in  those  treatises,  it  could  be 
corrected  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the 
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Lord  LTNDHURST  explaiae^  H^ 
was  understood  to  expren  his  eoBcwrm^ae 
in  the  terms  of  approbatioo  im  which  tAe 
noble  and  learned  Lord  oo  the  voc!i;iek 
bad  spoken  of  Mr.  Bellendeo  Ker*s  report. 
He  also  said  that  be  had  not  stated  thai 
the  codification  of  the  common  law  bad 
been  attempted  in  the  United  Sutes.  He 
bad  merelj  spoken  of  the  codificatioa  of 
the  statute  law. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
tbere  might  he  occasions  in  which  it  would 
be  useful  to  introduce  a  small  portion  of 
the  common  law  into  a  consolidation  of  the 
statute  law.     The  rule  should  be  to  con- 
solidate the  statute  law  only;  but  it  would 
be  mere  pedantry  to  say  that  the  Commis- 
sioners must  not  in  any  case  touch  io  the 
least  degree  the  common  law,  though,  in 
doing  so,  they  would  of  course  be  acting 
exceptionally  and  rarely.     With  regard  to 
the   Commissioners   striking  out  all  that 
might  be  termed  the  rubbish  statutes,  the 
first  direction  he  had  given  to  tho  Com- 
missioners was,  that  they  should  do  just 
as  they  had  done — namely,  reject  all  the 
expired  and  obsolete  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But,  as  to  their  finding  what  statutes  were 
aetoally  in  force,  that  was  quite  impossible, 
unless  they  went  through  erery  clause  of 
ererj  Act.      But,  so  far  as  ascertaining 
what  laws  bad  expired  and  what  had  be- 
eome  obsolete,  this  they  had  done,  and 
the  reaalt  of  their  inquiry  afforded  an  ex* 
tremely  nseful  guide  as  to  what  were  and 
what  were  not  the  statutes  to  be  conso- 
lidated. 

I.OBD  CAMPBELL  ob^rred,  that  the 
atatates  at  kige  extended  to  about  fifty 
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of   cttcrzM    praeones   a.    lie   i«iriitj7i   ac 
K:Tir^^oe-»:»-fii^       li-iX  *i«e  rssiwea 
ike  Cowimk^kf*  k*d  pnnieaiie^i  isfir  Ee- 
port,   iipoa  aa  exa&isai!>:«i  of  wiv-\  W 
foond  tlkat  the  eaoiatocs  Ecab^r  «f  :Z.  XO 
pages   was  devoted   to   the  isvysr^iSj* 
alune;  that  the  weight  of  the  Re7kc«t«  as 
famished   to   the  Homes  of  Pan-asaeat, 
was  II  tons  6  cwt.;  that  S2a\H>  qaestioM 
had  been  pat  to  the  didereiit  wicaessrs ; 
and    that   the  cost  of  printing   this   ooe 
Report  for  the  two  Honses  of  Pariiament 
alone  was  IJoOL     It  appeared  that  the 
examination  of  witnesses  oconpied  fifty* 
seven  days,  and  that  there  were  besides 
a    great    number    of   days    ooeapied    in 
compiling  the  Report  from  the  evidence. 
Under  these  oircumstanoes,  he  wished  to 
ask  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  whe- 
ther any  questions  had  been  put  to  the 
Commissioners   as   to    the  circumstances 
which  in  their  opinion  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  put  the  country  to  this  enorpious 
expense  ? 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  that  he  believed 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  question  would  have 
been  properly  put  to  him,  because  the  in- 
vestigation of  tho  accounts  in  connexion 
with  these  matters  was  devolved  upon 
the  Treasury  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  every  care 
had  been  taken  to  investigate  the  case 
thoroughly,  and  that  every  power  com- 
mitted to  tho  Treasury  had  been  employed 
K2 
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to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  exces- 
sive expenditure  which  had  taken  place. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  devolved  upon  the 
Treasury  the  duty  of  fixing  the  remunera- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  and  this, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  had  been 
followed  in  previous  cases,  had  been  fixed 
at  five  guineas  a  day  during  the  time  the 
Commissioners  were  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
Besides  this,  a  sum  of  501.  had  in  other 
cases  been  given  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Report.  It  was, 
however,  entirely  optional  with  the  Trea- 
sury to  allow  this  sum;  and,  thinking  that 
the  amount  which  the  public  had  to  pay 
was  already  excessive,  they  had  refused 
to  allow  the  501,  to  each  Commissioner 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Report.  He 
should,  however,  mention  that  the  Report 
was  signed  by  only  two  out  of  the  three 
Commissioners,  and  that  these  two  exer- 
cised all  their  influence  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  inquiry  to  an  early  conclusion. 
They  were,  however,  frustrated  in  this  at- 
tempt by  the  opposition  of  the  other  Com- 
missioner, whose  resignation,  he  believed, 
was  caused  by  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
Report  not  to  proceed  further  with  the 
inquiry  than  they  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  certain  parties,  who  thought 
that  the  third  Commissioner  was  the  only 
person  who  had  done  his  duty,  to  move  for 
the  Report  which  he  had  drawn  up.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  ask  the  hon.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  the  Government  had  any 
intention  of  producing  this  second  Report, 
which  he  understood  would  occupy  an  ad- 
ditional folio  volume. 

Mr.  FITZROY  said,  that  the  Report  of 
one  Commissioner  could  not  be  presented 
to  the  House  as  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  corrupt  practices  at  Kingston-upon-HuIl, 
there  being  already  before  the  House  a 
Report  signed  by  two  Commissioners  out 
of  the  three.  The  Report  signed  by  the 
other,  in  his  individual  capacity,  could  not 
bo  laid  upon  the  table. 

SPAIN    AND   THE   SLAVE-TRADE   TREA- 
TIES—QUESTION. 
Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  before  the  House  copies  of  any 
Afr.  J.  Wilson 


correspondence  which  might  have  taken 
place  between  our  Government  and  that  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries,  respecting  the  slave  trade 
to  and  in  Cuba,  since  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  last  Session  on  Slave-Trade 
Treaties  was  laid  before  the  House? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  With  regard 
to  what  has  been  done  since  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  I  have  only  to  state  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Governor  General  of  Cuba,  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  great  reason  to 
complain,  very  strong  remonstrances  were 
made  to  the  Spanish  Government  with 
reference  to  the  course  which  he  pursued. 
Since  these  remonstrances  the  late  Gover- 
nor General  had  been  displaced,  a  new  one 
had  been  appointed,  and  so  far  as  his  first 
measure  had  gone,  there  was  some  appear- 
ance of  amendments  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba.  It  would  not, 
I  think,  be  useful  to  give  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  at  the  present  time; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  usual  to  give  it  until  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  Session.  It 
may,  indeed,  become  advisable  to  anticipate 
that  period,  but  at  present  Her  Majesty's 
Government  think  that  it  is  better  to  wait 
and  see  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  new  Go- 
vernor General,  and  whether  he  carries  out 
the  promises  which  have  been  given  with 
respect  to  an  improved  course  of  conduct 
in  this  respect. 

THE  Protestant  burial  ground  at 

MADRID— QUESTION. 

Ma.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  British 
Government  and  that  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  on  the  subject  of  a  Protestant  burial 
ground  at  Madrid  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  The  corre- 
spondence which  has  taken  place  is  to  this 
effect: — In  reply  to  the  representations  of 
the  British  Government,  the  Spanish  Min- 
istry stated  that  a  Protestant  burial  ground 
would  be  permitted,  and  also  that  it  might 
be  enclosed  in  any  manner  which  the 
British  Government  should  think  proper. 
Plans  were  accordingly  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  enclose  a  burial  ground  in  the 
manner  decided  upon.  According  to  the 
Spanish  law,  it  is  not  permitted  to  have 
any  of  the  ceremonies  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship carried  on  either  in  that  burial  ground 
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or  in  any  other  place.  But  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  there  will  not  be  any  in- 
terference with  the  conduct  of  Protestants 
within  this  enclosure;  and,  therefore,  my 
hon.  Friend  will  see  that  the  funerals  will 
be  carried  on  with  decency,  and  in  the 
manner  usual  in  an  English  burial  ground. 
There  will  be  no  objection  to  produce  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  on  the 
subject,  if  my  hon.  Friend  likes  to  move 
for  it  on  a  future  day. 

THE  IRISH  CONSTABULARY— QUESTION. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
4>f  the  Exchequer  whether  any  new  duties 
Jiad  been  imposed  on  the  Irish  constabulary 
since  the  last  Session  of  Parliament ;  and 
particularly  whether  they  had  been  asso- 
x^iated  with  the  revenue  police  in  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  revenue  laws,  and  of  aid- 
ing in  the  detection  of  illicit  distillation? 
Also,  whether,  in  the  event  of  no  change 
having  been  already  effected,  it  was  at  pre- 
sent the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make 
any  such  alteration  in  the  duties  of  the  con- 
stabulary as  that  to  which  he  had  alluded  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  Government  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  impose  any  new  du- 
ties, properly  so  called,  upon  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary. It  was  true  that  an  order,  ori- 
ginally made  in  1842,  had  been  reissued, 
with  some  amendments;  but  what  his  noble 
Friend  meant  by  new  duties  had  not  been 
imposed  on  the  police.  With  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
the  employment  of  the  police  in  enforcing 
the  revenue  laws,  they  were  at  present 
standing  over  for  further  consideration. 
The  truth  was,  that  no  necessity  had  yet 
arisen  for  making  any  change  in  the  duties 
of  this  force ;  while  there  were  reasons 
which  rendered  it  expedient  to  postpone 
such  a  step.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  collection  of  the  additional 
duty  on  spirits  imposed  last  Session  had 
proceeded  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
nor  did  he  think  that  there  had  ever  been 
a  period  when  there  was  less  illicit  distilla- 
tion in  Ireland  than  at  present. 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE  PORTUGUESE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  T.  chambers  said,  he  begged 
to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  claims  of  Messrs.  Yuille,  Short- 
ridge,  and  Co.,  against  the  Portuguese 
Government  for  compensation  for  losses 
incurred  by  them  through  a  breach  of 
treaty  on  the  part  of  that  Government. 


He  would  briefly  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  asked  that  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  grievances  of  which  he 
complained.      Messrs.  Yuille,  Shortridge, 
and  Co.  were  wine  merchants  carrying  on 
business  in  Mark-lane,  London,  who  for 
nearly  100  years  had  had  an  establishment 
in  the  island  of  Madeira,  having  set  up 
that  establishment  and  invested  their  capi- 
tal, as  all  other  British  merchants  did,  on 
the  faith  of  a  treaty  which  had  existed  for 
many  years  with  the  Government  of  Por- 
tugal.    In   1836  a  member  of  this  Arm 
acting  on  its  behalf  gave  a  bond  for  up- 
wards of  21,000^.  to  a  Portuguese  subject 
of  the  name  of  Oliveira,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  action  was  instituted  upon  that 
bond,  in  which  the  firm  of  Yuille,  Short- 
ridge, and  Co.  were  made  the  defendants. 
That  action  was  commenced  in  the  Con- 
servatorial  Court,  to  which  the  defendants 
were  amenable,  and  which  had  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  under  the  treaty  of  1654,  then 
in  force  between  this  country  and  Portugal. 
In  November,  1830,  judgment  was  given  in 
this  Court  of  the  Conservador  at  Madeira 
in  favour  of  the  defendants.     From  that 
judgment  an  appeal  was  entered  to  the 
Court   of   Senators   at   Lisbon,    the   only 
Court  of  appeal  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
British  subjects  under  the  treaty  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  which  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  at  Madeira.     But  these 
were  not  decisions  on  the  actual  merits  of 
the  case,  but  on  a  point  of  form.     Subse- 
quently, in  1836,  a  fresh  action  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  same  Court  at  Madeira,  and  a 
like  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
defendants   on   the   merits   of    the    case. 
From  that  judgment  the  plaintiff  appealed, 
not  to  the  Court  of  Senators  at  Lisbon, 
which  is  a  Court  of  second  resort,  but  to 
a  Court  of  first  resort,  a  Court  to  which 
British   subjects    were   not    amenable,    it 
being  a  civil  and  not  a  commercial  Court. 
In  that  Court  also  the  judgment  was  in 
favour  of  the  defendants,   whereupon  the 
plaintiff  took  an  appeal  to  the  Court  to 
which  he  should  first  have  appealed^the 
Court  of  Senators,  or  Relagao  Civil,  at 
Lisbon.     After  some  time  that  Court  de- 
cided again  in  favour  of  the  defendants  on 
the  merits  of  the  action,  confirming  the 
decision   of   the  Conservatorial   Court  at 
Madeira,  with  costs.     In  February,  1838, 
after  these  actions  had  gone  on  for  seven 
years  and  a  half,   Messrs.  Yuille,  Short- 
ridge, and  Co.,  having  had  the  decision  of  all 
the  Courts  to  which  they  were  amenable  in 
their  favour,  of  course  thought  the  whole 
transaction  at  an  end,  and  that  under  the 
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treaty  of  1654  it  was  im possible  that  they 
should  be  dragged  into  any  other  Court. 
Yet,  on  the  6th  December,  1838,  imme- 
diately after  this  final  judgment  against 
him,   Oliveira   appealed    to   the    Supreme 
Court   for   the   review   of    the   sentences 
passed  by  the  Commercial  Courts — thus, 
in  fact,  taking  the  very  step  against  which 
the  treaty  of  1654  was  intended  to  protect 
British  merchants.      Ten  years  after  the 
first  action  was  brought,  and  when  four 
consecutive  judgments  in  favour  of  these 
British  subjects  had  been  given,  this  Court, 
which  had  declared  in  1835  that  it  could 
have   no    cognisance   of    the   matter,    at 
length,  in  December,  1838,  decided  that 
the  bond  was  null  and  void,  giving  judg- 
ment, nevertheless,  against  the  defendants 
for  10,000i.,  and  interest  thereon,  for  which 
in  fact  they  had  never  been  sued.     The 
plaintiff  hurried  over  to  Madeira  to  take 
possession,  under  an  execution  on  this  judg- 
ment, of  the  property  of  these  British  mer- 
chants, but  our  Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  stated  the  real  nature 
of  the  case  to  the  Portuguese  Government, 
and  Her  Majesty's  ship  Trinculo  was  at 
once  despatched  from  the  Tagus  with  or- 
ders to  stop  the  enforcement  of  the  execu- 
tion, which  had  consequently  not  been  car- 
ried out.     The  defendants  then  entered  an 
appeal  from  the  Rela^ao  Civil  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  not  admitting  its  jurisdiction, 
but  at  the  direct  instigation  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  and  under  protest;  and 
after  a  negotiation  carried  on  between  the 
British    Ambassador   and    the   Portguese 
Foreign  Minister.    Meanwhile,  a  demurrer 
was  put  in  to  stay  the  execution  in  Ma- 
deira, and   being  allowed   by  the  Judge 
Conservador,  the  plaintiff  appealed  against 
it,    and  at   length  a  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced   at    Lisbon,    annulling    all    pro- 
ceedings, and   remitting  both   parties  to 
their  original   rights,  after   twelve   years 
harassing  litigation.      On  the  26th  July, 
1844,   the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  this 
judgment  of  the  Rda^no  Civil;  meantime 
there  was  an  appeal  about  the  proceedings 
at  Madeira,  and  in  November,  1843,  the 
Rela^ao  Civil  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  Conservador,  and  decided  that  he 
should  allow  execution  to  issue.     On  the 
19th  February,  1848,  after  several  other 
appeals  had   been  brought  with  different 
issues,  the  case  came  again  before  the  Re- 
In^ao  Civil  at  Lisbon,  and  a  decree  passed 
to  enforce  execution  on  the   property  in 
Madeira.    In  1848  these  proceedings  were 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  plaintiff, 
whoso  heirs  disputed  about  the  inheritance, 
Mi\  T,  Chamhen 


and  that  was  the  only  reason  why  this  ex- 
ecution had  not  been  put  in  force  on  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Ynille,  Shortridge,  and 
Co.    The  complainants  said,  that  at  a  mo- 
derate estimate,  the  loss  they  had  been  pot 
to  through  these  vexatious  and  illegal  pro- 
ceedings amounted  to  at  least  100,0002.; 
in  point  of  fact  they  were  utterly  rained  as 
to  their  Madeira  house.     He  had  in  his 
hand  copies  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this 
case,   of   the   correspondence   which  had 
taken  place  with  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
and  of  all  that  was  essential  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  these  parties  had 
been  ruined  by  a  clear  breach  of  treaty  be* 
tween  this  country  and  Portugal;  and,  fur- 
ther^  that  it  wae  not  their  fault  that  they 
had  been  so  ruined,  as  they  had  acted  on 
the  advice  of  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try and  with  a  view  to  relieve  them  from 
embarrassment.     He  had  before  him  the 
distinct    admission   of    Lord    Howard  de 
Walden  that  a  breach  of  treaty  had  been 
committed,  and  a  request  from  him  that 
the   petitioners,   instead    of    treating  the 
matter  as  a  breach  of  treaty,  would  allow 
the  appeal  to  be  entered  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  care  would  be  taken  that 
that  Court  decided  properly.     There  was 
not  a  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  Government 
had  concluded  that   this  was  a  grievous 
wrong   carried    on   against   these  parties 
from  1838  down  to  the  present  time.   The 
Government  had  sent  a  ship  to  stay  execu- 
tion against  them,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  illegally  granted,  and  they  inter- 
fered in  various  other  ways  in  behalf  of 
the  defendants;  but  the  latter  complained 
that,  though  they  had  interfered,  their  in- 
terests were  not  protected.     He  asked  for 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire,  and  say 
whether  these  things  were  true.  What  bad 
the  parties  done  to  forfeit  their  rights  to  effi- 
cient protection  ?     They  acknowledged,  in 
terms  of  extreme  praise  and  gratitude,  the 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  their  re- 
monstrances, but  they  complained  that  the 
interference  which  had  taken  place  was  of 
no  effect  whatever.     The  noble  Lord  now 
at  the  Home  Office,  when  at  the  head  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  stated  that  he  would  hold 
the  Portuguese  Government  liable  for  the 
loss  sustained  by  these  parties;  but  here 
they  were,  nevertheless,  without  any  re- 
dress.     Portugal   was  notorious  for  her 
breaches  of  treaty;  but  he  hoped  that  in 
this   instance   at   least  justice  would  be 
done.     He  might  state  that  subjects  of 
Spain  had  been  admitted  to  similar  privi- 
leges with  U8  in  Portugal  and  that,  in  the 
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midst  of  all  this  wrong  being  inflicted  on 
these  petitioners^  a  Spanish  subject  was 
taken  into  a  Court  to  which  he  was  not 
amenable,  and  this  very  same  Court  that 
refused  to  give  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
to  British  subjects  gave  that  protection 
— he  knew  not  under  what  influence — to  a 
sobject  of  the  Crown  of  Spain.  He  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  facts  he  bad  mentioned, 
and  from  the  documents  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  which  the  llouse  also  had  the 
means  of  perusing, -that  it  would  be  evi- 
dent a  great  act  of  injustice  and  wrong 
had  been  committed,  and  that,  under  all 
.  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to 
afford  such  redress  and  relief  as  might, 
upon  inquiry,  appear  to  be  equitable  and 
just. 

Mr.  HORSFALL,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  he  did  so,  not  merely 
out  of  consideration  to  the  firm  of  Yuille, 
Shortridge,  and  Co.,  but  as  involving  a 
question  of  general  commercial  interest. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  as  disclosed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  appeared 
to  him  to  make  out  a  charge  which  embo- 
died a  great  breach  of  treaties  on  the  part 
of  Portugal  with  Great  Britain,  and  which 
would  establish,  if  allowed  to  pass  over 
unnoticed,  precedents  of  a  most  ruinous 
nature  to  the  great  prejudice  of  this 
country.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  through  all  the  facts 
which  he  had  stated,  but  would  merely  sky, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  no  country 
in  the  world  had  received  more  benefits 
from  England  than  Portugal  had,  and  yet 
no  eountry  had  been  guilty  of  more  ingrati- 
tude in  every  way  toward  us.  Portugal  had 
received  from  this  country,  in  principal  and 
interest,  since  the  treaties  of  1815,  no  less 
a  sum  than  2,850,0002.,  in  order  to  induce 
her  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
means  she  had  adopted  to  carry  out  such 
suppression  were  patent  to  the  world. 
The  commander  of  the  Castor  frigate,  re- 
cently employed  in  the  Mozambique  chan- 
nel, stated  that  the  Portuguese  authorities 
on  that  coast  were  themselves  concerned  in 
It.  With  respect  to  a  country  like  Portu- 
gal, Government  had  not  only  the  right  of 
seeing  but  was  bound  to  see  that  the  pro- 
mises which  she  deliberately  made  she  also 
faithfully  fulfilled.  He  was  no  advocate  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  interfering  uu- 
neeeasarily  to  collect  private  debts  incurred 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  transac- 


tions; but  in  tho  case  before  the  House 
there  was  evidently  a  flagrant  breach  of 
treaty,  and  in  such  a  case  he  thought 
that  forbearance  might  be  carried  too 
far.  He  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  countenance  such  measures  being 
taken  as  would  remedy  at  once  the  injus- 
tice complained  of,  and  remove  for  ever 
any  chance  of  similar  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Portugal  or  any  other  country. 
If  Government  acted  energetically  and  as 
they  ought  in  these  matters,  they  would 
at  one  and  the  same  time  insure  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commerce,  and  afford  that 
protection  to  British  subjects  abroad,  which 
in  transactions  of  this  nature  were  not 
only  requisite  and  desirable,  but  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put—* 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in* 
vestigate  the  claims  of  Tuille,  Shortridge,  and  Co., 
against  the  Portuguese  Government,  for  compensa- 
tion for  losses  incurred  by  them  through  breach  of 
Treaty." 

Mr.  ATHERTON  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Motion,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  considered  to  be  a  very  proper 
one.  If  British  merchants  chose  to  em- 
bark their  capital  in  speculative  trading  in 
foreign  countries,  which,  as  far  as  these 
speculations  were  concerned,  were  under 
no  treaties  with  this  country,  why,  such 
merchants  must  take  the  consequences 
attendant  on  their  so  doing ;  but,  if  on 
the  contrary,  British  merchants  embarked 
their  capital  in  fair  trading  transactions  in 
foreign  countries,  on  the  faith  of  treaties 
known  to  be  existing  between  such  coun- 
tries and  ourselves,  they  had  a  right  to 
consider,  as  far  as  their  dealings  with 
these  particular  countries  were  concerned, 
the  territory  of  their  own  country  to  be 
extended,  and  its  authority  and  influence 
to  be  existing,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
oppression,  and  preserve  their  property 
from  such  acts  of  violence  as  were  com- 
plained of  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  was 
in  favour  of  granting  the  Select  Committee 
applied  for,  which  he  thought  necessary  in 
the  present  case,  in  order  to  enforce  those 
feelings  of  honourable  understanding  which 
were  so  necessary  to  be  observed,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  British  subjects 
abroad  from  any  unjustifiable  acts  of  in- 
terference or  oppression.  In  the  present 
case  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  a  most 
flagrant  irregularity  had  been  committed 
against  a  British  subject,  and  that,  as  far 
as  legal  proceedings  were  concerned,  they 
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were  no  less  absurd  than  unjust.  The 
House  would  no  doubt  recollect  the  case  of 
Don  Pacifico,  and  the  inquiries  which  took 
place  on  that  occasion;  but,  however  im- 
portant those  inquiries  might  have  been, 
he  looked  upon  the  present  case  as  one 
of  far  more  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the 
injuries  of  which  Don  Pacifico  complained 
related  only  to  questions  of  international 
law,  whereas  the  present  case  was  one 
which  involved  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  most  important  features  of  our 
commercial  treaties. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  not  to 
the  merits  of  this  particular  case  so  much, 
as  to  the  course  which  it  is  thought  advi- 
sable to  pursue  in  cases  of  this  nature. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T. 
.Chambers)  alleges  that,  in  a  case  which 
arose  in  the  year  1838,  and  upon  which  a 
diplomatic  correspondence  was  carried  on 
during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  from  1840 
to  1852,  much  wrong  was  done  to  certain 
persons,   who  were  British  subjects,   and 
that  that  wrong  has  not  been  redressed. 
Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  say,  without  at  all  de- 
fending the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment, and  still  less  of  the  Portuguese 
tribunals,  that  1   wish  the  House  to  con- 
sider how  these  cases  are  generally  brought 
under  review  of  the  British  Government. 
It  frequently  happens,   amung   the   most 
friendly  nations,  that  individuals  have  cases 
of  complaint,  of  what  they  think  is  injus- 
tice committed  towards  them,  either  by  the 
Government  or  tribunals  of  a  friendly  na- 
tion.    If  there  is  a  treaty  in  force  between 
our  Government  and  that  friendly  nation, 
their  case  is  so  much  the  stronger;  and 
they  proceed  generally  to  apply  to  our  Go- 
vernment  to   support   their   demands   for 
redress.     Very   often  the  correspondence 
continues  a  very  considerable  time.     Often 
many  of  these  cases  accumulate.     Some  of 
them — perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them — 
are  redressed  by  the  foreign  Government ; 
and   with  respect  to  others  of  them,  the 
cases  not  being  so  clear,  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  our  Government  to  pursue  the 
correspondence  further,  or  to  insist  on  the 
redress  which  they  originally  demanded. 
Sometimes  those  claims  are  agreed  to  be 
settled    by   some   species    of   arbitration. 
During   the  last  year,  I  myself,  as   Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  signed 


brought  before  a  Commission   formed  of 
persons  of  both  nations,  who  should   go 
through  the  casesi  and  decide  according  to 
the  merits  of  each  particular  case.     In 
this    manner  these   cases    are  generally 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  settled  both  according  to 
the  justice  of  the  case  and  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Government  thinks  it  necessary, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Government  of  Greece, 
just  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
hind me  (Mr.  D.   Seymour) — finding  re- 
dress cannot  be  obtained  (and  there  iare 
many  cases  of  stich  complaint) — to  demand 
as  the  ultimate  resource  a  recourse  to  arras 
for  such  redress  as  they  think  the  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  are  entitled  to;  but  though 
those  various  courses  may  be  pursued,  I 
think,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
Motion  in  its  present  shape  were  to  be 
assented  to,  it  would  be  a  precedent  for  a 
totally  different,  and,  I  think,  a  very  in- 
convenient course.     It  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  only  in  clear  cases  that  this  House 
ought  to  interfere  in  respect  to  the  com- 
plaints  of  individuals    against   a   foreign 
country.     With  respect  to  this  particular 
case,  although  the  papers  are  very  volu- 
minous— so  voluminous,  indeed,  that  I  con- 
fess I  have  not  been  able  to  go  through 
them  more  than  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  general  remonstrance  of  the  par- 
ties— I  am  ready  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House 
air  the  papers  with  regard  to  this  case, 
containing  the  complaints  that  were  made, 
and  the  despatches  of  Her  Majesty's  dif- 
ferent Ministers  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon. 
The  House  will  then  be  enabled  to  decide 
whether  they  will  go  further  in  this  ease, 
or  whether  they  think  any  special  inter- 
ference of  this  House  in  it  is  necessary. 
But  I  beg  to  submit  that,  on  the  case  as  it 
now  stands — on  the  bearing  of  all  those 
ex  parte  statements  by  individual  Members, 
and  without  reading  the  correspondence — 
if  this  House  should  agree  to  a  Committee, 
they  would  be  setting  a  precedent  which 
would  be  dangerous,  and  opening  a  course 
which  they  could   hardly  pursue  without 
inconvenience.      There   are,  with  respect 
to  the  Portuguese,  many  cases  of  grievance 
complained  of  by  British  subjects.     Sup- 
pose there  are  eight  or  ten  such  at  present. 


a  Convention  between  this  country  and  the  and  so  many  individual  Members  were  to 
United  States  of  America,  by  which  the  ask  for  a  Committee  in  each  case.  There 
complaints  of  both  our  own  subjects  and   is  one  case  especially,  the  case  of  Mr. 


the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
Mr.  D,  Seymour 


Croft  (as  was  understood),  which  it  appears 
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to  me  is  one  of  much  greater  hardship  than 
anything  that  has  heen  stated  hj  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman;  hat  if  we  are  to 
have  separate  Committees  in  all  such  cases 
of  commercial  disputes,  in  the  first  place, 
the  whole  of  these   negotiations   will   he 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  House  will  he 
nndertaking  a  task  which  they  will  find  it 
perfectly  impossihle  adequately  to  perform. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J. 
Fakington)  moved  very  lately  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  in  what   manner  the 
public  business  could  bo  more  expeditiously 
and  advantageously  carried  on;  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  that 
Committee  to  meet  if  the  House  were  to 
declare  that,  in  any  case  brought  forward 
by  individual  Members,  without  seeing  the 
papers,  they  would  at  once  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee  to   decide  whether  in   such  cases 
foreign  tribunals  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  their  Itfws,  or  with  the  treaties  which 
we  have  with  them.     I  am  quite  ready, 
however,  to  produce  all  the  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  after  that  the  House  can  then 
determine  whether  it  is  a  question  of  such 
special  grievance  as  to  justify  its  being 
taken  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  to 
require  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  investigate  it.     But  after  the  very  volu- 
minous correspondence  in  this  case — last- 
ing over  a  period  of  twelve  years — I  con- 
fess I   think  it  not  expedient  to  appoint 
such  a  Committee.     I  beg  again  to  say  I 
am  not  defending  the  course  taken  by  the 
Portuguese   Government   in   this   or   any 
other  similar  case.     I  think  we  have  very 
great  reason  to  complain  of  that  Govern- 
ment.    I  think  in  many  cases,  when  my 
noble  Friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  has 
made  strong  remonstrances   to  them  for 
redress,  they  either  did  not  behave  with 
justice  towards  a  friendly  nation  or  towards 
the   individuals   concerned  in   the   course 
they  took  on  those  occasions.     But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  always  held 
that  cases  of  injustice  may  become  so  ma- 
nifest and  so  aggravated  that  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  take  some  decided  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress.  They 
have,  I    believe,    in  several  instances  ob- 
tained full  compensation  for  injured  par- 
ties.    I  recollect  that  in  several  cases  in 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  remonstrated 
with  the  Portuguese  Government,  payments 
of  considerable  amount   have  since   been 
made  by  that  Government  in  liquidation  of 
the  claims  of  British  subjects.     But  with- 
out at  all  defending  the  conduct  of  the 


Portuguese  Government,  I  must  say  that  it 
must  be  very  inconvenient  for  the  House 
to  go  into  a  coni^ideration  of  the  whole  of 
these  complicated  negotiations,  upon  the 
mere  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  without  having  any  of  the 
papers  relating  to  the  case  before  them. 

Mr.  G.  butt   said,   he   thought  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was  no  answer 
whatever  to  the  case  made  out  by  the  hon. 
and   learned   Member  for  Hertford   (Mr. 
Chambers)  nor  did  it  give  any  reason  why 
the  Motion  should  not  be  acceded  to.  It  ap- 
peared that  by  a  treaty  of  1654,  confirmed 
by  other  treaties  from  time  to  time  down, 
he  believed,  to  the  year  1810,  a  compact 
was  entered  into  between  Portugal   and 
this  country,   that  the  British  merchants 
settling  at  Madeira,   and   bringing  there 
their  capital  and  their  business,  should  be 
entitled,  if  any  disputes  arose,   to  have 
those  disputes  decided  by  certain  Courts, 
and  by  certain  Courts  only,  and  that  no 
further  appeal  should  be  made  after  these 
Courts  had  adjudicated  upon  them.     This 
was  the  stipulation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  and 
yet,  in  this  case,  the  two  Courts  named 
having  been  resorted  to  in  respect-  of  the 
claims   in    question,  both   Courts   having 
adjudicated  upon  them,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  claimants.     Instead  of  those  gentle- 
men being  relieved  and  set  at  rest  with 
respect  to  their  claims,  they  were  harassed 
about  through  successive  Courts,   which, 
according  to  the  treaty,  never    had   any 
jurisdiction  over  natives  of  this  country. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  not  to  interfere  except  in 
extreme  cases;  but  surely  this  was  an  ex- 
treme case.     What  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed to  do  was  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  voluminous  correspondence  relative  to 
the  affair,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
ascertain  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Now,  so  far  as  his  slight  experience  went, 
there  was  no  less  likely  manner  of  enabling 
the   House   to   ascertain   the  facts   of    a 
case   of  this  sort  than  by  laying  before 
them  a  mass  of  papers — in  this  instance  so 
voluminous  that  the  noble  Lord  confessed 
himself  unable  entirely  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  affair.     If  the  fflcts 
were  undisputed,  then  let  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  Government  call  upon  the  Portu- 
guese Government   to   compensate  these 
parties  ;    if,   on  the   contrary,  they  were 
disputed,  what  better  or  more  convenient 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  than  that 
of  referring  the  subject  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee?    He  certainly  thought  that  the 
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case  made  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Hertford — unanswered  as  it 
was  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite— called  for  inquiry,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  the  Motion. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  fully 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  that  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  by  no  means  met  the  case  made 
out.  Here  was  confessedly  a  case  of  great 
hardship.  A  British  merchant  had  been 
ruined  by  the  trickery  of  the  Portuguese 
Government,  and  the  only  remedy  suggest- 
ed by  the  noble  Lord  was  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  mass  of  papers  so  Toluminous  that 
he  himself  confessed  he  could  not  compre- 
hend them,  but  which  he  expected  hon. 
Members  to  go  through  in  the  very  few 
hours  which  they  could  spare  from  their 
attendance  on  the  House  and  from  their 
other  duties.  Surely  in  a  case  of  this  sort 
a  Select  Committee  was  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  information,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  reconsider 
his  verdict. 

Mr.  OLIVEIRA  said,  he  had  a  tole- 
rable intimacy  with  the  commercial  treaties 
with  Portugal,  and  he  could  bear  witness 
that  they  had  been  fairly  stated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Hertford. 
He  thought  the  case  presented  consider- 
able difficulties  and  required  investigation, 
and  he  should  therefore  support  the  Motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  chambers,  in  reply,  said, 
that  when  he  entered  the  House  that  day 
he  was  sure  he  had  a  good  case,  and  ho 
should  leave  the  House  assured  that  his  case 
was  a  still  better  one,  even  upon  the  show- 
ing of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell). 

The  House  divided  ; — Ayes  126  \  Noes 
74:  Majority  52 

THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  rose  to  move  for  "A 
Select  Committee  to  consider  the  duties  of 
the  Member  leading  the  Government  in 
this  House,  and  the  expediency  of  attach- 
ing office  and  salary  thereto."  He  hoped 
the  figures  just  rend  at  the  table  would  be 
a  warning  to  his  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  not  to  interpose  in 
the  Motion  which  he  was  about  to  bring 
forward.  He  had  had  no  communication 
with  the  noble  Lord  on  the  subject  of  this 
Motion,  for  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  alone  ought  to  decide, 
and  with  regard  to  which  the  noble  Lord, 
and  even   the  Government,  ought  to   be 


shut  out  of  court.  He  believed  it  was 
imagined  by  some  hon.  Members  that  he 
was  about  to  ask  that  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  receive  a  Bahiry, 
Such,  however,  was  not  his  intention. 
True  it  was,  at  the  commencement  of  last 
year  he  was  very  forcibly  struck  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  noble  Lord  che  Menif 
ber  for  the  City  of  London  held  a  situation 
the  most  influential  and  the  most  laborious 
in  that  House  or  in  the  country,  without 
the  public  compensating  the  noble  Lord  ia 
the  way  in  which  public  services  were 
usually  compensated.  He  (Mr.  Cayley) 
could  be  actuated,  in  bringing  forward  this 
Motion,  by  no  other  motive  than  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  which 
he  thought  the  public  owed  to  those  who 
served  it.  When  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  there  was — whether  in 
consequence  of  the  combination  of  parties 
or  not  he  could  not  say — ^some  difficulty  in 
the  division  of  office.  But,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, public  rumour  told  them  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  was  indis- 
posed to  take  office,  partly,  it  was  under- 
stood, because  his  health  was  not  strong, 
and  partly,  probably,  because  having  had 
so  long  a  course  of  public  service,  he  was 
not.  indisposed  for  that  domestic  repose 
which,  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  and  after  a 
length  of  public  service,  a  Minister  might 
be  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  enjoying. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  understood  publicly 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  not  disposed  to 
take  office.  He  was,  however,  persuaded 
to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Foreign  Department,  but  he  shortly 
resigned  that  office,  and  remained  a  mem-' 
ber  of  the  Cabinet,  advising  Her  Majesty, 
he  (Mr.  Cayley)  presumed,  in  his  capacity 
of  Privy  Councillor.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  had 
given  notice  last  Session  of  his  intention 
to  bring  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  He  was  not  at  all 
cognisant  of  what  the  sense  of  the  House 
would  be;  he  only  knew  that,  after  giving* 
the  notice  last  Session,  he  was  addressed 
privately  by  many  Members  of  the  House, 
who  thought  that  in  principle  he  was  rights 
and  that  the  course  he  suggested  was  one 
which  might  be  constitutionally  adopted. 
As  he  did  not  know  the  way  in  which  the 
House  would  deal  with  the  question,  he 
wished  to  address  himself  to  its  reason,  its 
sense  of  justice,  and  that  common  fairness 
which  had  always  distinguished  it.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  having  re- 
signed the   office  of   Foreign    Secretary^ 
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fell  back  npon  his  situation  as  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  took  his  seat  in  this  House  as 
leader  of  the  Government  of  the  country. 
It  must  be  patent  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  what  the  labours  of  that  office  must 
be;  for  office,  whatever  it  might  be  directly, 
indirectly  it  must  be  considered  to  be.  The 
salary  the  noble  Lord  would  have  received, 
had  he  been  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
would  have  been  5,000{.  a  year;  but  that 
office  being  now  held  by  a  Member  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  the  noble 
Lord  sat  in  this  House,  performing  the 
office  of  its  leader  without  any  salary 
whatever.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  desired  that 
position  to  be  distinctly  understood.  And 
what,  then,  were  the  labours  of  the  office 
held  by  the  noble  Lord  ?  The  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  here 
early  and  late;  he  had  to  make  himself 
master  of  every  question  introduced,  whe- 
ther by  Government  or  by  an  individual 
Member  of  the  House;  the  whole  of  his 
mornings  must  be  occupied  in  making 
himself  master  of  those  questions,  and  the 
whole  of  his  evenings  had  to  be  passed  in 
debating  them  when  they  were  introduced. 
One  great,  significant,  and  substantial  rea- 
son for  the  noble  Lord  declining  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreig^n  De- 
partment was,  that,  if  the  duties  of  that 
department  were  to  be  assiduously  fulfilled, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  physical  en- 
durance to  perform  the  duties  of  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  heard 
it  stated  by  a  late  hon.  Member  of  the 
House  (Sir  K.  H.  Inglis),  that  at  Mr. 
Canning's  death  it  was  prophesied  by  an 
experienced  Member  of  the  House  that 
the  office  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  never  again  be  held  with  a 
public  department.  A  very  laborious  office 
was  tried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835, 
when  the  whole  labours  of  the  Government 
fell  almost  exclusively  upon  his  shoulders; 
but  when  at  a  subsequent  period  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  took  office  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  he  held  that  office  alone,  and 
absolved  himself  from  the  second  office. 
He  (Mr.  Cayley)  took  that  to  be  illustra- 
tive evidence  in  favour  of  his  proposal. 
What^  theU)  were  the  labours  of  the  office 
held  by  the  noble  Lord  ?  It  was  noto- 
rious that  the  business  of  the  House  had 
greatly  increased,  and  it  must  be  equally 
notorious  that  a  great  part  of  that  increase 
most  be  reflected  back  upon  the  shoulders 
t>f  the  leader  of  the  House.  And  as  the 
business  of  the  House  increased,  so  had 
the  number  of  Motfons,  and  the  general 


interest  felt  in  public  affairs,  all  necessarily 
increasing  the  labours  of  the  leader  of  the 
House.  The  sittings  of  the  House  in  former 
times  averaged  three  hours  a-day,  but  they 
now  averaged  eight  hours,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  Session  they  averaged  ten  hours 
a  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  length  of  the 
Session  had  extended  to  from  120  to  140 
days,  and  the  average  sitting  of  the  House 
was  somewhere  about  1,000  hours  in  the 
course  of  a  Session.  In  1752  the  divi- 
sions during  the  Session  were  15,  in  1851 
they  were  127,  and  in  1852  they  were 
242.  The  journals  of  the  House  40  years 
ago  occupied  a  space  of  427  pages,  and 
now,  with  the  pages  and  type  the  same, 
they  would  occupy  2,400  pages-^an  in- 
crease nearly  sixfold.  Then,  again,  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  said  the  other 
day,  the  number  of  petitions  had  greatly 
increased,  considerably  extending  the  la- 
bours of  the  House.  In  1837  the  petitions 
numbered  about  7,000,  in  1 847  they  were 
15.000,  and  in  1848  18,000.  All  this 
showed  an  enormous  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  and  all  that  increase  of 
business  attached  more  or  less  to  the  office 
of  leader  of  the  House.  It  might  be  said, 
the  labours  of  the  leader  of  this  House 
were  not  so  great  as  those  of  a  public  de- 
partment; but  if  any  one  would  take  the 
pains  to  observe  a  Member  holding  a  very 
laborious  department  of  Government,  and 
see  him  come  down  here  at  four  o'clock, 
after  spending  four  or  ^re  hours  in  trans- 
acting his  official  business,  he  would  fre- 
quently observe  a  physical  condition  which 
would  utterly  disable  that  Member  from 
doing  duty  as  leader  of  the  House  during 
the  evening.  It  might  appear  to  some 
men  a  simple  enough  matter,  seeing  how 
smoothly  it  was  done  by  the  noble  Lord, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  leader;  but  how, 
it  might  be  asked,  had  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  found  the  experience 
to  enable  him  to  lead  the  House  ?  There 
was  scarcely  a  public  office  he  had  not 
held,  beginning,  if  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  re- 
membered rightly,  as  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  At  all  events,  the  experience  of 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  gained  by  a  long 
course  of  public  service,  during  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  filled  almost  every  public 
office  of  the  State,  filling  the  offices  of  the 
Chief  Secretaries  of  State  in  succession, 
and  other  offices  besides.  It  was  by  filling 
those  offices  and  by  the  long  tenure  of  his 
seat  in  the  House,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  made  himself  competent  to  fill  the  po- 
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Bition  he  now   held.     Was  it  reasonable 
that  experience  of  this  valuable  nature,  at 
the  cost   of  such   prolonged   service   ob- 
tained and  supplied   gratuitously   to   the 
country — that  because  the  health  of  the 
noble  Lord   the  Member  for  London,  or 
the  health  of  any  other  man,  might  disable 
him  from  holding  a  public  department  of 
oppressive  duties,  and  at  the  same  time 
ful61ling  the  onerous  duties  of  leader  of 
the  House — was  it  reasonable,  was  it  fair, 
or  was  it  generous,  because  the  labours  of 
that  office  had  grown  so  great,  because  the 
business  of  the  House  had  increased  so  in- 
ordinately— was  it  reasonable,  because  no 
provision  had  been  made  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, to  say  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  now  to  meet  it  ?     Was  there  any 
-office  in  the    State   more    responsible  or 
more  influential  than  that  held  by  the  no- 
ble Lord,  or  one  which  required  a  greater 
-combination  of  powers  to  fill  it  properly  ? 
He  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  inquire 
what  were  the  salaries  attached  to  many 
of  the  principal  offices  of  the  country.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  received  10,000^.  a  year, 
and  4,000^.  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  the  First   Lord  of  the  Treasury 
received  5,000^.,   the   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer    5,0002.,    the    Secretaries    of 
State  5,0002.  each.  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty 4,5002.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  5,0002.,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  2,0002.,  Privy  Seal  2,0002.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  2,0002.,  First 
Commissioner    of   Works    2,0002.,    Chief 
Justice   of    the    Queen's   Bench   8,0002., 
Chief    Justice    of    the     Common    Pleas 
7,0002.,  Chief  Baron   of   the   Exchequer 
7,0002.,  the   Puisne  Judges  each  5,0002., 
Master  of  the  Rolls  6,0002.,   Vice-Chan- 
cellors  5,0002.,  and  so  on.     If  the  salary 
x)f  a  public  servant  was  to  be  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  person 
to  fill  the  office  properly,  he  knew  of  no 
office  in  the  country  which  ought  to  be  re- 
munerated like  that  of  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  leader  of  the  House 
not  only  acted  as  leader  of  the  greatest 
assembly  in  the  world,  but  to  a  great  ex- 
tent he  exercised  an   influence  over  the 
civilisation  and  progress  of   the  country. 
It  might  be  said  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  was  entitled  to  a  pension.     The 
noble  Lord  certainly  was  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion, but  the  noble  Lord  refused  not  only 
to  occupy  a  laborious  office  with  a  salary 
attached  to  it,  but  also  to  take  the  pension 
to  which  he  was  entitled.     There  had  been 
considerable  misapprehension  regarding  the 
Mr,  Cayley 


Motion  which  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  intended  to 
make — [Me.  W.  Williams  :  Hear,  hear!] 
— which  was  for  a  Select  Committee.     He 
understood  the  cheer  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite.     Did  it  mean  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wanted  the  work  done  without 
proper  remuneration;  that  he  denied  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work;  that  the 
work  was  not  worth  the  hire  ?      If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  so,  he  (Mr.  Caj- 
ley  was  happy  to  think  a  large  majority  of 
his  countrymen  were  more  just  and  gene- 
rous.     A  general   impression  seemed    to 
have  gone  abroad   that    it  was  his  (Mr. 
Cayley 's)  intention  to  create  a  new  office 
for  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  such  thing  was  intended  by  him,  but  the 
question  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  great 
importance.     He  knew   of   no   precedent 
(during  the  present  century,  at  least)  for  a 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  being 
similarly  situated  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell).     It  appeared  to  him  a  very 
anomalous  position,  even  constitutionally, 
for  the  leader  of  the  House  to  occupy;  and 
it  was  his  intention  now  to  ask  permission 
to  go  into  an  inquiry  how  that  anomalous 
position  could  be  best  met.     There  were 
various  ways  of  meeting  it,  and  it  was  not 
for  him  to  judge  which  was  the  best.     It 
appeared  to  him,  however,  that  there  was 
a  clear  and  simple  method  of  meeting  the 
question  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House 
that  the  leader  of  the   House  of   Lords 
should  be  in  no  better  position  as  regards 
salary  than  the  leader  of  the  House   of 
Commons.     If    a    Select    Committee    so 
thought  fit,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
attaching  to  any  office  under  the  Crown 
held  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  of    less   official    labour  than   such 
offices  as  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  the 
same  salary  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Firat 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.    Take,  for  instance, 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Council.    He 
saw  no  reason  why,  when  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  President  of  the  Council  should  not  sit 
in  this  House  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Queen  having  the  power, 
when  circumstances  were  such,  of  attach- 
ing the  same  salary  to  the  President  of 
the  Council  as  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.    An  office  of  that  dignity  would 
add  influence  to  that  already  possessed  by 
the  leader    of    the    Government  in   that 
House.     He  merely  threw  out  these  ideas 
as  suggestions;  but  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider it  a  very  anomalous  state  of  things 
that  a  public  servant  occupying  the  most 
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laborious  and  most  responsible  position  in 
the  country  sbould  be  serving  tbe  country 
irithont  any  remuneration  whatever.  As 
respected  the  constitutional  part  of  the 
question,  he  would  not  at  present  detain 
the  House  upon  it.  The  noble  Lord  him- 
self was  too  well  versed  in  the  constitution 
of  this  country  to  have  suffered  himself 
gravely  to  have  infringed  it.  And  yet 
aerious  constitutional  objections  had  been 
started,  both  in  his  own  mind  and  in  that 
of  others,  and  might  by  others  perhaps  be 
touched  upon.  It  might  be  supposed,  and 
perhaps  it  had  been  by  some,  that  he 
wished  to  make  this  an  exceptional  case. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  deal  with  it 
entirely  upon  general  principles.  If  he 
wished,  indeed,  to  make  an  exceptional 
ease  of  this,  no  unsubstantial  ground  might 
be  taken  for  it.  If  he  were  to  say,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Loudon  pos- 
sessed, as  qualities  fitting  him  for  the 
office,  that  he  had  a  greater  constitutional 
knowledge,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House;  that  he  exhibited  more 
tact  and  readiness  and  temper  in  debate 
than  any  other  Member;  that  his  courage 
under  all  circumstances  was  proverbially 
undaunted;  that  his  services  had  been  such 
as  to  add  lustre  to  the  name  he  bore;  and, 
were  he  to  add  as  a  crown  to  those  quali- 
ties, that  he  possessed  that  mild  simplicity 
of  demeanour  without  which  real  dignity 
can  scarcely  exist,  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  should 
but  affirm  that  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  would  re-echo,  only  in  terms  more 
appropriate  than  he  could  pretend  to  do. 
But  he  did  not  intend  to  put  the  case  upon 
any  exceptional  basis.  He  placed  it  on 
one  of  fair  dealing  and  common  justice, 
as  well  as  policy,  for  policy  it  never  could 
be  to  starve  remuneration  to  the  ablest 
servants  of  the  country.  He  could  fully 
appreciate  the  morbid  sensibility,  perhaps, 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  not  taking  the  pension 
to  which  from  long  service  he  was  entitled. 
He  did  not  know  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
tbe  example  of  the  noble  Lord  was  a  good 
one,  because,  were  it  to  become  prevalent, 
no  one  could  hold  office  in  this  country  but 
those  of  the  first  class  of  fortune;  and  he 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  public  service  that  persons  of 
that  class  alone  should  be  employed  in 
matters  of  State.  There  were  instances 
where  such  an  example  had  operated  very 
much  to  the  inconvenience  of  members  of 
late  Governments,  who  had  declined  taking 
pensions  for  their  services,  their  minds 
having  been  operated  upon,  perhaps,  by 


such  examples  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  make  references, 
but  he  could,  if  he  were  inclined,  point  to 
a  case  where  a  pension,  declined  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  sentiments  of  high  public 
virtue,  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
that  gentleman  now.  And  there  was  an- 
other reason  inducing  him  to  consider  the 
example  of  the  noble  Lord  a  bad  one. 
Public  offices  should  be  filled  by  the  ablest 
men  of  the  day;  but  those  had  often  en- 
tered into  professions.  Instances  had  oc- 
curred of  men  at  the  zenith  of  their  powers 
having  been  persuaded  to  leave  a  lucrative 
profession,  say  the  law,  for  service  under 
the  Crown.  A  Privy  Councillor,  however, 
could  not,  according  to  etiquette,  return  to 
general  practice  in  the  law.  A  man  thus 
situated,  holding  office  under  two  years, 
had  no  claim  to  a  pension,  and  still  lost  his 
place  in  the  profession  be  bad  abandoned 
for  the  public  service.  This  was  a  state 
of  things  requiring  remedy.  Even  if  he 
had  served  the  whole  period  requisite  to 
entitle  him  to  a  pension,  the  example  of 
the  noble  Lord,  who  had  held  office  so 
long,  would  operate  on  a  sensitive  mind 
probably  to  deter  him  from  the  acceptance 
of  that  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled, 
and  without  which  he  might  be  exposed  to 
grievous  personal  privation.  He,  however, 
fully  appreciated  the  public  virtue  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  refusing  the  pension;  but 
he  thought  that  when  great  services  were 
rendered  to  the  public,  those  services 
should  be  rewarded  as  the  public  had  usu- 
ally been  disposed  to  reward  them.  If 
only  upon  the  bare  and  naked  principle  of 
supply  and  demand,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  man  like  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  to  fill  so  responsible  an  office  (ho 
believed  he  was  not  wrong  in  saying  it 
was  not  that  difficulty  alone  which  induced 
the  noble  Lord  upon  a  late  occasion  to 
enter  office) — if  upon  that  bare  and  naked 
principle  alone,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
be  induced  to  grant  him  the  Committee 
he  asked  for,  and  to  pay  what  he  con- 
sidered a  great  public  debt  to  a  servant 
who  had  served  the  country  so  efficiently 
and  so  long. 

Mr.  STIRLING  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  duties  of  the  Member  leading  the 
Government  in  this  House,  and  the  expediency  of 
attaching  ofiQce  and  salary  thereto." 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was 
certain  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  his 
hon.   Friend   (Mr.    Cayley)    to   say  any- 
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thing  in  order  to  convince  the  House 
that  he  had  any  other  motive  than  a 
desire  for  the  henefit  of  the  puhlic  ser- 
vice ;  hut  he  douhted  whether  he  had 
equally  convinced  them  of  the  policy  of 
the  course  he  had  suggested,  and  while 
giving  him  full  credit  for  his  motives,  he 
must,  at  the  same  time,  totally  dissent 
from  the  proposed  measure.  His  hon. 
Friend  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
attach  a  salary  to  the  office  of  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  hut  the  whole  drift 
of  his  speech  was  to  attach  a  salary  to 
that  undefined  and  undefinahle  office.  No 
douht  a  Motion  for  a  Committee  was  a 
very  convenient  form  in  which  to  raise  the 
question;  hut  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  recognise  the  principle  of  attaching  a 
salary  to  an  ofi^ce  which  did  not  exist,  and 
the  duties  of  which  could  not'  he  defined. 
His  hon.  Friend  said  he  did  not  hriug  this 
question  forward  with  any  special  reference 
to  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell);  hut 
nine^tenths  of  what  he  had  said  referred  to 
his  nohle  Friend,  and. he  (Sir  C.  Wood) 
ohjected  to  the  course  which  his  hon. 
Friend  proposed  of  founding  a  general 
measure  upon  an  exceptional  case — name- 
ly, that  of  his  nohle  Friend  the  Memher 
for  the  City  of  London  holding  that 
position  whilst  he  did  not  fill  any  of 
the  offices  of  State.  It  did  not  hecome 
him  (Sir  C.  Wood)  to  say  anything  of 
the  qualifications  of  his  nohle  Friend 
for  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  that 
House;  hut  he  entirely  concurred  in  what 
his  hon.  Friend  had  said  on  this  suhject, 
and  he  helioved  his  hon.  Friend  had  ex- 
pressed the  general  opinion  of  the  House 
in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
nohle  Lord  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  leadership  of  that  House.  But  when 
his  hon.  Friend  proposed  that  a  salary 
should  he  attached  to  that  office,  how 
would  he  define  the  position  of  the 
person  who  was  required  in  practice  as 
leader  of  the  House,  or  the  duties  to 
he  performed  hy  him?  He  would  not 
deny  that  the  duties  of  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  increased  in 
a  very  great  degree  within  the  last  few 
years.  But  the  same  assertion  would  he 
just  as  true  with  regard  to  every  Memher 
of  the  House  as  in  respect  to  the  per- 
son who  took  the  most  prominent  part 
in  it  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Any  person  who  had  much  experience  of 
the  House  knew  that  every  private  Mem- 
her had  had  increased  duties  thrown  upon 
him  during  the  last  few  years,  and  Mem- 
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hers  of  the  Government  had  only  taken 
their  share  of  the  increased  business  of  the 
House.  A  ^salary  was  properly  attached 
to  a  public  office,  hut  much  inconvenience 
would  result  if  a  person  holding  no  defined 
or  responsible  position,  and  charged  with  no 
official  duties,  should  receive  a  salary  under 
the  denomination  of  leader  of  that  House. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  difficulty  had 
been  found  in  the  leadership  of  the  House 
being  evinced  by  persons  holding  office. 
His  nohle  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  led 
the  House  for  some  years  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his  place 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  had  led  the  House  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Ife  was  ready 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  ability  and  in- 
dustry with  which  he  had  discharged,  in 
addition  to  that  office,  the  duties  of  the 
leader  of  the  House.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  also  led  the  House 
as  Home  Secretary.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  led  the  House  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  and  Mr.  Canning  had  done 
so,  while  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Here  were  three  or  four  of  the 
highest  offices,  the  dutios  of  which  had  not 
been  found  incompatible  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  If  the  duties  of  these 
offices  were  to  be  found  so  heavy  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  person  holding 
them,  to  take  as  active  and  prominent  a 
part  in  the  duties  of  the  House  as  the  per- 
son recognised  as  the  principal  organ  of 
the  Government  must  necessarily  do,  there 
were  other  offices  of  less  labour  to  which 
he  might  be  appointed,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  person  should  not  accept 
an  office  of  lower  emolument  and  yet  dis- 
charge with  efficiency  and  with  honour  to 
himself  the  duties  of  the  leader  of  that 
House.  But  it  was  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  constitutional  practice  of  that 
House  that  a  salary  should  be  given  to 
any  person  except  for  the  discharge  of 
official  duties  as  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment. His  hon.  Friend  had  hinted 
that  strong  constitutional  objections  might 
exist  to  the  course  he  proposed;  but  his 
hon.  Friend  had  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree attempted  to  grapple  with  those  ob* 
jections.  Those  objections  seemed  to  him 
(Sir  C.  Wood)  to  be  insuperable*  and  t^ 
suredly  his  hon.  Friend  had  laid  ao 
for  his  Motion.  The  course:* 
his  hon.  Friend  appeared 
most  objectionable,  luulcf 
the  House  would, 
merely  on  the 
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pedient  to  refer  this  subject  to  a  Com- 
mittee, but  on  the  substantial,  and  in  his 
opinion  insuperable,  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Cajley)  had  asked  whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  He  did  not 
object ;  but  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell), he  was  sure,  would  be  the  last  to 
countenance  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  was  too  honourable  and 
highminded  to  do  so.  Every  one  knew 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  so  important  a 
Member  of  the  present  Government  that 
he  might  have  in  it  any  office  he  pleased, 
whether  an  office  with  the  highest  or  the 
smallest  salary.  But  the  noble  Lord  had 
chosen  a  place  in  the  Government  without 
any  salary,  and  this  was  not  a  proper  time 
to  create  new  places  and  add  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people.  The  hon.  Member 
bad  referred  to  the  number  of  hours  ex- 
hausted in  each  sittifig;  but  he  shojild 
recollect  that  there  were  many  private 
Members  of  that  House  who  were  quite  as 
elose  in  their  attendance  as  the  noble  Lord. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) thought  the  Motion  unwise  and  un- 
called for,  and  should  therefore  give  it  his 
opposition. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  ho  considered 
that  great  inconvenience  would  result  from 
attaching  a  salary  to  an  office  which  was 
not  known  to  the  constitution.  He  must 
also  add  that  the  anomalous  position  occu- 

{>ied  by  the  noble  Lord  had  already  estab- 
ished  a  very  inconvenient,  if  not  unconsti- 
tutional, precedent.  Of  the  noble  Lord, 
be  was  not  going  to  say  a  word  beyond 
the  expression  of  his  entire  concurrence  in 
the  eulogy  passed  upon  him  that  evening 
for  his  conduct  and  management  of  public 
business  in  that  House.  In  addressing 
himself  to  this  question,  therefore,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  say  anything  that 
might  be  supposed  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
the  noble  Lord ;  but  he  wished  to  remind 
him  of  what  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  had  previ- 
oosly  communicated  in  private,  that  he 
considered  the  precedent,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
now  set  by  occupying,  without  holding 
the  leadership  of  the  House,  was 
.et  ittonalies.     He  mentioned  this  be- 
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except  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  the 
Minister  held,  or,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  But  there  was  no  respon- 
sibility in  his  being  a  Member  of  what  is 
called  the  Cabinet.  For  anything  that 
was  done  in  his  department,  the  Minister 
was  responsible.  In  some  cases  he  might 
attach  his  seal ;  in  other  cases  he  might 
put  his  hand  to  it;  but  in  all  cases  the 
act  done  was  proof  of  the  responsibility, 
and  could  be  brought  home  to  him.  As 
Privy  Councillor,  also,  a  Minister  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  advice  given  by  him 
in  that  capacity;  and  if  that  advice  were 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  it  was  liable 
to  be  impugned  at  a  future  period,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  proved.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  practice,  it  could  not 
be  proved  if  any  fault  were  likely  to  be 
found  with  it.  Until  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  there  was  no  such  thing  as  advice 
being  given  by  a  Privy  Councillor,  unless 
the  signature  of  that  Privy  Councillor  was 
attached  to  it.  The  distinction  between 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  Cabinet  was 
unknown  to  the  constitution.  The  Cabinet 
was  a  body  not  recognised  by  the  law,  and 
its  Members  were  under  no  responsibility 
whatever.  Since  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox 
upon  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenbo* 
rough  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  while  he 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice,  this  position  had 
been  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction. Then  where  was  the  respon- 
sibility ?  As  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  there 
was  none.  As  a  Privy  Councillor,  the 
responsibility  with  reference  to  the  acts 
advised  by  him  to  be  done,  was  nothing 
more  than  imaginary,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  proof.  So  inconvenient  was 
this,  that  when  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
signed,  it  was  found  difficult  to  impeach 
the  Ministers  for  the  measures  they  had 
adopted  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
treaty.  The  inconvenience  being  then 
felt,  a  remedy  for  it  was  made  part  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement;  for  a  clause  was 
introduced  which  had  been  subsequently 
repealed,  declaring  and  requiring  that 
every  Privy  Councillor  should  sign  the 
advice  he  gave  during  the  time  he  was 
Privy  Councillor.  Why  that  portion  of 
the  Act  was  repealed,  had  never  been 
explained.  The  sugfrestion  offered  by  Mr, 
Hallam  was,  that  Ministers  did  not  like 
the  responsibility,  in  those  days  of  im- 
peachment, which  was  thereby  incurred. 
So  that  from  that  day  to  this  there  was 
no  means  of  fixing  the  responsibility  of 
the  Minister  merely  because  he  was  a 
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culty  might  be  easily  obviated  if  it  should 
be  general] J  understood  that  the  orgnn  of 
the  Government  in  each  House  of  Parlia- 
ment should  fill  two  places  which  were  not 
inconsistent  with  their  position,  and  which 
were  not  encumbered  with  very  onerous 
duties — he  meant  the  offices  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of 
the  Council.  lie  conceived  that  in  a  con- 
Btitutional  point  of  view  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  organ  of  the  Government  in 
that  House  should  not  fill  either.  It 
was  usual,  indeed,  that  the  leader  in  that 
House  should  fill  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  because  finance  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  in  tho  history  of  their  coun- 
try there  was  an  instance  of  the  leader  in 
that  House  holding  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Council ;  and  rather  than  the  ano- 
maly should  be  introduced  of  the  leader  and 
representative  of  the  Government  holding 
no  office,  he  should  much  prefer  that  pre- 
cedent being  followed,  although  it  would  be 
better  that  the  organ  of  the  Government 
in  tliat  House  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  ofiering 
these  observations  he  would  conclude  as  ho 
had  begun,  by  stating  that  he  intended  no 
censure  or  reflection  on  the  arrangement , 
which  had  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
leadership  pf  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  present  instance.  His  remarks  were 
submitted  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  and 
in  order  that  this  precedent  should  not 
be  followed  on  any  future  occasion.  He 
was  not  reflecting  upon  the  noble  Lord  or 
the  Government;  but  he  wished  in  time 
to  warn  the  House  that  arrangements  of 
this  kind  would  lead  hereafter  to  serious 
ineonveniences,  which  they  might  have  to 
deplore,  unless  they  were  provided  against, 
although  he  hoped  that  the  occasion  on 
which  they  should  have  to  deplore  them 
through  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of  any 
Member  of  the  Government  would  not  be 
likely  to  arise. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  can 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  spokon  that  I  do  not  rise  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  refer  to  anything  that  per- 
sonally concerns  myself.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  reasons  given  by  ray  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  that 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  spoken  of  mc;  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  it  would  be  desirable  to  create 
an  office  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
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position  to  the  organ  of  the  Government  in 
this  House.     I  think  that  any  office  held 
by  a  Minister   of  the  Crown   should   be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  official  duties  to 
be  performed,  and  that  any  position  held 
either  in  this  or  the  other  House  should  be 
consequent  on  and  connected  with  official 
duties.     Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
laid  down  certain  constitutional  doctrines, 
to  which  I  desire  to  allude  for  a  moment. 
I  hope  the  House  will  pauge  before  it  gives 
its  entire  assent  to  them.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  to  maintain  the  respon- 
sibility of  Ministers  of  the  Crown;    but  I 
confess  I  think  in  doing  so  he  unduly  re- 
stricts that  responsibility.    He  argues  that 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  Privy  Council- 
lors are  not  responsible;    but  the  House 
will  doubtless  recollect  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Treaty  of  Partition  Lord  Somers  held 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  aud  an  im- 
peachment was  laid  ogainst  him  because 
of  the  correspondence  which  he  he.'nvith 
King  William  in  regard  to  the  advice  which 
King  William  asked  of  him  with  respect  to 
that  treaty.    King  William  asked  his  opin- 
ion, and  he  consented  to  give  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  making  that 
Treaty  of   Partition.      Now,   that   advice 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  office 
as  Lord  Chancellor.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman may  say  that  Lord  Somers  had  to 
fix  the  great  seal  to  the  treaty;  but  that 
would  not  be  an  answer  to  what  I  say,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  the  fixing  of  the  great  seal 
to  a  treaty  is  a  transaction  subsequent  to 
the  arrangement  of  its  terms.     But  then, 
again,  that  objection  does  not  apply  to  the. 
advice  given  by  Lord  Oxford,  who  held  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  the  trans- 
action with  France  regarding  the  surren- 
der of  Tournay;  and  other  matters,  which 
were  made  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Lord  Oxford,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  conduct  in  the  Treasury,  or  in 
any  business  which,  as  Lord   High  Trea- 
surer, he  had  to  transact.     In  his  case,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Somers,  the  articles  of 
impeachment  were  founded  upon  the  ad- 
vice which    he,  being  a  Privy  Councillor, 
trusted  and  consulted  by  the  Sovereign, 
had  given,  and  for  which  he  therefore  had 
to  answer.     I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  merely  the  business  which  a  Minister 
transacts  in  performing  a  particular  duty 
of  his  office,  but  any  advice  he  has  given, 
and  which  he   may   be   proved   before   a 
Committee  of  this  House,  or  at  the  bar  of 
the   House  of  Lords,  to   have   given,  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  aud  consequently 
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for  which  he  may  suffer  the  penaltieB  which 
may  ensue.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
quite  ohvious  that  whether  the  person  so 
advising  the  Sovereign  holds  an  office  totally 
unconnected  with  the  business  upon  which 
he  is  consulted,  or  whether  he  holds  no 
office  whatever,  the  constitutional  argument 
is  exactly  the  same.  Lord  Oxford,  not 
being  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs at  all,  had  given  advice  with  respect 
to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty;  that  advice 
referred  to  a  subject  which  had  no  connex- 
ion with  his  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
and  he  was  impeached  for  it,  as  he  would 
have  been,  of  course,  if  he  had  held  no 
office  whatever.  I  remember  Lord  Lans- 
downe  stating  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, a  good  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  an  audience  with  his 
late  Majesty  George  IV.,  that  he,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  being  a  Privy  Council- 
lor, was  responsible  for  any  advice  he  had 
given  to  the  King  on  the  occasion  of  that 
audience.  I  conceive  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  perfectly  right  in  that  opinion,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  if  he  had  given  any 
advice  to  the  Sovereign  would  have  been 
responsible  for  it.  Take  a  case  that  hap- 
pened only  the  other  day,  and  which  you 
will  find  mentioned  in  the  Turkish  blue 
books  now  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
Lord  Clarendon  states  that  on  a  particular 
occasion,  when  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
all  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  together, 
there  was  a  meeting  held  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  consisting  of  himself,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
Lord  John  Russell;  and  he  adds  that  these 
four  Ministers  came  to  an  opinion,  which 
he  communicated  to  Her  Majesty.  Now, 
Bupposing  that  the  advice  which  we  gave 
on  that  occasion  had  been  of  a  nature 
dangerous  to  the  independence  of  this 
country,  or  that  it  had  been  liable  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour,  I  contend  that  every  one 
of  us — the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  myself — would 
have  been  equally  responsible  with  the 
Foreign  Secretary  for  having  given  that 
advice.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, I  think,  would  hardly  make  a  distinc- 
tion— he  would  hardly  say  that  I  was  ex- 
empt from  any  responsibility  on  account  of 
the  advice  so  tendered.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  speaking  of  this  matter,  that 
Mr.  Fox,  who  made  that  speech  in  defence 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  being  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  has   referred,  is   stated   by  Lord 
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Holland,  who  was  in  possession  of  his  most 
secret  thoughts,  in  a  work  lately  published, 
to  have  said  that  after  a  time  he  should  be 
glad  to  retire  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  he  then  held — that  he  would  not 
give  up  to  any  man  the  prospect  he  then 
thought  there  was  of  concluding  peace  with 
France,  and  abolishing  the  slave  trade — 
but  that  after  that  he  should  either  take 
some  office  of  less  labour,  or  very  likely, 
he  said,  remain  in  the  Cabinet  without  any 
office  whatever.  So  that  Mr.  Fox  seeuis 
then  to  have  contemplated  the  course 
which  has  since  been  adopted.  However, 
the  present  case  is,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  an  exceptional  case ;  but  I  do 
not  require  to  enter  into  the  particular 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  occupy  the 
position  I  now  hold  without  office.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  that  position 
should  be  maintained  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  objects  to  it,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  may  be  a  precedent  for  some 
on^  to  come  into  the  Cabinet,  and  be  the 
organ  of  the  Government  in  this  House, 
without  going  back  to  his  constituency^ 
With  respect  to  that  objection,  I  certainly 
have  not  set  such  a  precedent,  because  I 
did  vacate  my  seat  when  I  accepted  office. 
With  regard  to  the  other  objection — the 
difficulty,  as  I  understand  the  right  hun. 
Gentleman,  of  fixing  responsibility  upon 
the  Minister — 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  What  I  said  was, 
that  the  country  would  like  to  know  who 
were  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  That  is  an 
objection  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
applicable  in  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield ; 
but  we  have  now  come  to  that  state  of 
publicity  with  regard  to  everything  that 
takes  place,  and  correct  information  as  to 
the  advisers  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  at- 
tendance of  Cabinet  Councils  is  so  easily 
arrived  at,  that  I  do  not  think  the  objec- 
tion can  be  fairly  applied  to  the  present 
case.  Sir,  I  have  said  already  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  any  question  with 
regard  to  my  own  position.  I  trust  that 
my  hon.  Friend  opposite,  having  heard 
the  opinion  of  tlie  House,  will  not  persist 
in  his  Motion,  though  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  the  organ  of  the  Government  in 
this  House  should,  generally  speaking, 
hold  office. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  that  satisfied  with 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place,  and 
seeing  that  the  temper  of  the  House  was 
not  in  favour  of  appointing  a  Committee, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  hoped  the  ohserya- 
tions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Midhurst  would  not  be  forgotten. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Eight  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Fi-iday,  February  10,  1854. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  having 
presented  (by  Command)  Correspondence 
respecting  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  tn  Turkey, 
Part  in.— 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  :  My  Lords,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  put  the  question  to  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  gave  notice  yes- 
terday. It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships, 
that  a  Russian  Minister  hns  Intely  pro- 
ceeded from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  making 
some  proposition  either  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  or  through  the  Court  of  Vienna  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  questions  I  am 
desirous,  therefore,  to  put  to  my  noble 
Friend  are  these :  In  the  first  place,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  ia  cogni- 
sant of  any  proposition  that  may  have  been 
made  there  to  any  person,  or  that  has  been 
made  there,  either  to  the  Court  of  Vienna 
or  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Court  of  Vienna;  and  whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  any  copy  of  these 
propositions  being  in  the  possession  bf  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  my  noble  Friend 
will  have  any  objection  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment that  document,  either  in  extenso,  or 
the  substance  of  it  ?  I  believe  I  have 
stated  clearly  the  information  I  desire  to 
obtain  from  my  noble  Friend. 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  it  is  notorious,  as  my  noble  Friend 
has  said,  that  Count  Orloif  has  been  sent 
on  a  special  mission  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Vienna.  I  believe  that  he  was  not  the 
bearer  of  that  counter-project  or  answer  to 
the  terms  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
which  I  alluded  the  other  night.  Those 
terms,  or  counter-terms,  were  sent  by  the 
Austrian  Chargi  d* Affaires  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  his  Government,  in  reply  to 
the  communication  he  had  been  instructed 
to  make  to  the  Russian  Government.  I 
may  as  well  mention  in  substance  what  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Russian  Government 


were.  The  first  was,  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  a  Turkisli  negotiator  or  plenipo- 
tentiary should  proceed  either  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg or  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Russian  army,  in  order  to  negotiate  peace; 
secondly,  that  if  he  oanie  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  representatives  of  the  Four 
Courts  might  have  instructions  to  advise 
and  concert  with  the  Turkish  plenipoten- 
tiary, but  that  the  form  of  a  conference 
was  to  be  avoided;  thirdly,  that  there  was 
to  be  some  separate  or  independent  act  or 
protocol,  defining  clearly  the  former  and 
recent  firmans  of  the  Sultan,  confirming 
or  bestowing  privileges  or  immunities  on 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  East :  there  was 
also  an  article  to  the  effect  that  the  Princi- 
palities should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as 
practicable;  and,  fourthly,  that  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  come  to  with  respect  to 
afibrding  an  asylum  to  what  are  called 
"  agitators  and  revolutionaries"  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  A«Conforenco 
was  summoned  by  Count  Buol  at  Vienna, 
to  which  this  counter-project  was  submit- 
ted. It  was  compared  with  the  terms 
forwarded  by  the  Porte  to  Vienna,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Conference  at  Vienna, 
and  transmitted  to  St.  Petersburg — and  it 
was  found  to  be  totally  at  variance  with 
those  terms.  The  Conference,  therefore, 
determined,  and  recorded  that  determina- 
tion in  a  Protocol,  that  it  was  inacceptable 
by  the  Sultan,  and  should  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  Constantinople.  That  is  the 
answer  to  my  noble  Friend's  question  with 
respect  to  the  counter-project,  or  terms 
proposed  by  Russia.  With  respect  to  the 
objects  of  Count  Or1off*s  mission,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  have  no  official  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  that  I  am  not  able  to  make 
any  statement  to  your  Lordships  ;  but  I 
believe  I  may  say  this  much — that  that 
mission  had,  as  far  as  I  am  informed, 
only  reference  to  the  relations  and  pro- 
posed relations  between  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria; and  I  believe  that  the  answer  given 
to  his  proposals  was  such  as  was  fitting  to 
be  given  by  an  independent  country. 

[Subject  resumed  on  Question  respecting 
Parliamentary  Reform.] 

NEUTRALITY  OF  DENMARK  AND 
SWEDEN— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGII  :  I 
wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  notice,  but  respecting  which  notice  is 
not  necessary,  as  it  merely  relates  to  a 
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matter  of  fact.  I  beg  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  whether  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
received  from  the  Court  of  Denmark,  or 
from  the  Court  of  Sweden,  any  communi- 
cation as  to  their  intentions  with  respect 
to  their  utter  neutrality  or  modified  neu- 
trality, in  the  event  of  hostilities  occurring 
in  the  Baltic  ? 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  In  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  noble  Earl,  I 
hnve  to  state  that  we  have  received  com- 
munications both  from  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. They  have  announced  to  us  their 
intention  of  preserving  a  strict  and  perfect 
neutrality;  and  they  have  also  sent  a  list 
of  those  ports  and  fortified  places  to  which 
they  would  not  admit  the  ships  of  war  of 
the  belligerent  Powers.  Our  answer  to 
those  communications  wa8,  that  wo  ap- 
prove of  the  system  of  policy  which  they 
propose  to  adopt,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  intend  to  carry  it  out.  I  may 
also  say  that  we  said  we  shall  respect  that 
neutrality. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGII:  Has 
the  noble  Earl  taken  exception  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  ports  enumerated 
by  Sweden — inasmuch  as  he  (the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough)  understood  that  several  of 
those  ports  aro  almost  essential  to  the 
prnctical  action  of  our  fleet  in  the  Baltic  ? 
In  this  matter  we  stand  on  an  inequality 
as  regards  Russia,  inasmuch  as  Russia  has 
ports  and  we  have  none,  and  the  exclusion 
which  was  proposed  would  deprive  our 
vessels  of  ports  in  which  to  take* shelter 
in  the  event  of  stress  of  weather. 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  No  ex- 
ception  has  been  taken  by  us  to  any  part 
of  the  communication  from  Sweden,  and 
we  consulted  the  Naval  authorities  before 
we  gave  our  answer.  I  may  say  that  great 
exception  has  been  taken  by  Russia  to  the 
system  which  Swedeu  has  announced. 

The  Earl  op  DESART:  So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  it  still  appears  from  public  re- 
port that  there  is  some  possibility  of  peace. 
I  do  trust,  however  that  may  be,  that 
Russia  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  gain  ano- 
ther of  those  diplomatic  victories  by  which 
she  has  acquired  a  greater  addition  of  ter- 
ritory within  the  last  century  than  she  has 
done  by  force  of  anns.  If  Russia  is  still 
willing  to  negotiate  and  to  accept  such 
propositions  as  the  Sultan  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  some  time  ago,  let  her  do  so ; 
but  if  that  is  not  her  intention,  and  if 
Russia  is  permitted  to  retain  the  Black 
Sea  as  a  mare  clausum,  I  can  only  say 
that  you  put  powers  into  her  hands  which 
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have  long  been  the  source  of  contention, 
and  out  of  which  will  probably  originate 
fresh  contentions,  which  may  draw  this 
country  into  a  war  which  she  perhaps  may 
not  be  as  well  prepared  to  meet,  or  in 
which  she  may  not  be  as  well  seconded  aa 
she  is  now.  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for 
offering  these  remarks;  but  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  a 
triumph  instead  of  a  punishment  to  Russia, 
after  the  calamities  which  she  has  brought 
upon  her  subjects,  the  great  obstructions 
which  she  has  occasioned  to  commerce, 
and  the  near  embroilment  in  a  war  in 
which  she  has  involved  all  Europe. 

Earl  FITZ WILLIAM  asked  whether 
the  House  was  to  understand  that  the 
noble  Earl  had,  or  had  not,  any  papers 
relative  to  the  mission  of  Count  Orloff  to 
Vienna  ? 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  I  dis- 
tinctly said  I  had  no  papers.  I  am  willing, 
as  soon  as  I  get  information,  to  place  it 
before  the  House,  exercising,  however,  my 
own  discretion  as  to  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ducing any  papers  relating  to  a  matter  in 
which  this  country  is  not  immediately  con- 
cerned. At  present  1  have  no  papers  to 
produce. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM— RUSSIA 
AND  THE  PORTE  (Ruvicbd). 

Earl  GREY :  In  putting  the  question 
of  which  I  have  given  notice  to  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty *8  Go- 
vernment, I  have  only  a  very  few  words 
to  say  in  explanation  of  my  reason  for 
doing  so.  Your  Lordships  are  aware, 
from  the  Votes  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  that  notice  has  been  ^ircn 
that  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  is  to  be  proposed  in 
that  House  on  Monday  next  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  This  notice 
was  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session; 
but  since  it  was  so  given,  I  have  heard 
from  persons  of  the  most  various  political 
opinions,  and  of  the  most  conflicting  views 
as  to  the  propriety  of  any  further  re- 
form or  not — from  gentlemen  of  all  par- 
ties I  have  heard  such  a  unanimous  con- 
ourrence  in  the  opinion  which  I  ventured 
to  express  to  your  Lordships  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Address,  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient to  bring  forward  the  question  of  re> 
form,  before  the  measures  for  the  na- 
tional defence  which  may  be  required 
by  the  probable  outbreak  of  war  were 
completed,  that  I  really  felt  confident  that 
Her  Majesty's  Governmeut  would  postpone 
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that  notice  unless  they  should  be  able  to 
assure  us  that  tlie  probability  of  a  disturb* 
ance  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  that  they 
could  rely  upon  tranquillity  being  pre- 
served. Your  Lordships  are  aware,  from 
the  auswer  given  both  to-night  and  on  a  for- 
mer evening  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  hold  out  to  us  any  such 
hopes  of  the  preservation  of  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  the  noble  Earl  has  told  us  this 
evening  that  the  temper  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  makes  the  probability  of  war  stronger 
than  ever.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
am  anxious  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  really  mean  to  submit  to  Par- 
liament a  measure  for  the  alteration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
before  those  measures  which  are  essential 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  have  been 
considered  and  disposed  of.  I  cannot  help 
remarking  to  your  Lordships  that  there  is 
naturally  a  great  anxiety  on  the  subject  in 
the  public  mind.  Every  man  is  most 
anxious  to  know  when  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment propose  to  submit  to  the  House 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  and  when 
other  measures  will  be  brought  forward, 
and  especially  that  measure  which  has 
been  announced  for  extending  the  Militia 
Law,  which  is  now  only  applicable  to 
England,  to  the  other  divi&ions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  earnestly  de- 
aired  by  all  parties  that  those  measures 
ahould  be  made  known  to  the  country  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  should  be 
considered,  and  the  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment taken  upon  them.  There  is  a  very 
great  objection  to  the  discussion  of  those 
Bubjects  being  interfered  with  by  another 
question  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 
which  I  have  mentioned.  I  beg  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  delay  which  may  be  thereby  caused, 
may  not  be  merely  the  delay  of  a  single 
night  or  of  the  several  nights  that  may  be 
occupied  by  an  adjourned  debate  upon 
the  intended  Reform  Bill — it  may  be 
It  delay  of  a  much  more  serious  charac- 
ter; for  I  presume  that  such  a  measure  as 
one  of  Parliamentary  reform  is  not  to  bo 
launched  by  Government  without  a  full 
intention  of  proceeding  with  the  consider* 
ation  of  it  without  unnecessary  delay. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  very  conflict* 
lug  views  and  to  the  great  variety  of 
opinions  on  this  subject  which  now  pro- 
tail  in  the  country,  it  is  possible  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  may  fail  in  propos- 
in|^  a  measure  that  will  meet  with  the  ap- 


probation of  Parliament  or  of  the  country. 
Are  we,  then,  in  the  midst  of  our  prepara- 
tions for  war,  to  have  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, or  a  resignation  of  the  present 
Ministry  ?  My  Lords,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  profess  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  own  that  I  should  look 
forward  to  their  resignation  at  the  present 
moment  with  deep  alarm  and  apprehension. 
At  no  time  is  a  change  of  Government 
effected  without  some  considerable  distur- 
bance of  the  regularity  of  the  movements 
of  the  Executive  Government.  It  is  quite 
true  that  when  the  membcris  of  one  Admi- 
nistration resign^  they  continue  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  their  various 
offices  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
and  that  there  is  no  actual  interruption  of 
the  most  necessary  functions  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government;  but  I  know  also  that 
from  the  very 'day  on  which  the  resignation 
of  Her  Majesty  *s  advisers  has  been  ac- 
cepted, until  their  successors  have  been 
actually  installed,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  real  power  of  the  Government  is  de- 
stroyed. It  is  utterly  impossible  that  when 
the  reins  of  power  are  about  to  pass  from 
the  hands  of  one  set  of  men  to  those  of 
another — when  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
measures  brought  forward  by  them  may 
not  be  reversed  by  those  who  succeed 
them  —  it  is  quite  impossible,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  Government 
can  be  carried  on  with  pi'oper  vigour  and 
effect.  These  changes — even  in  times  of 
profound  peace  and  tranqotllity — are  not 
unattended  with  a  certain  degree  of  incon- 
venience; but  at  the  moment  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  or  of  the  actual  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  when  the  various  measures 
required  for  the  purpose  are  in  actual  pro- 
gress, I  am  sure  every  man  must  feel  that 
a  change  of  Ministers  must  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  inconvenience  if  not 
danger.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  Mi- 
nisterial crisis  needlessly  brought  on,  or 
even  risked,  at  a  time  when  the  attention 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  entirely  occu- 
pied in  providing  for  its  defence,  and  for 
the  vigorous  conduct  of  the  hostilities  with 
which  it  is  threatened.  It  is  upon  this 
ground  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  know 
whether,  even  at  this  last  moment,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  may  be  inclined  to 
postpone  bringing  on  that  subject  to  which 
I  have  adverted.  I  quite  agree  with  them 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  bo 
taken  into  consideration  as  early  as  possible. 
After  what  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
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two  or  three  years  on  this  suhject,  there 
is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  attempting 
to  get  rid  of  the  question.  Whatever  the 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  may  be,  the 
question  must  be  considered;  but  that  con- 
sideration ought  not  to  take  precedence  of 
the  consideration  of  the  more  pressing 
measures  whieh  the  present  state  of  the 
country  demands.  I  beg  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  (}o- 
vornment  whether  It  is  true  that  a  measure 
of  Reform  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  before  the  introduc-  j 
tion  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Estimates  t 

The  Eaul  of  ABERDEEN  :  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  noble  Earl,  I  have 
to  inform  him  that  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  on  Monday 
next  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  I  correctly  understand  the  noble  Earl,  the 
objection  which  he  takes  to  this  course  of 
proceeding  rests  upon  ^e  supposition  of  its 
interfering  with  those  preparations — those 
military  and  naval  preparations — which  the 
present  state  of  ihe  country  not  only  jus- 
tifies but  demands.  Now,  my  Lords,  it 
will  not  practically  have  any  such  effect. 
The  Navy  Estimates  were  laid,  I  believe, 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday;  but  it  was  impossible,  from  the 
nature  of  those  Estimates,  to  appoint  an 
earlier  day  for  their  consideration  than 
Friday  next.  On  Friday  next,  therefore, 
the  Navy  Estimates  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration; but  the  measure  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform,  although  proposed  on  Monday 
next,  will  not  be  proceeded  with  until  after 
the  consideration  of  the  Estimates,  both 
Army  and  Navy.  Therefore  the  public 
business  will  not  suffer  in  consequence  of 
tlie  introduction  of  that  measure.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  felt  that  their 
character  was  at  stake  in  the  production 
of  that  measure,  and  that  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  us  to  postpone  it,  we  should 
have  met  with  just  reprubation  on  the  part 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  public  for  taking 
that  course.  Noble  Lords  seem  to  think 
thai  we  are  actually  at  war;  but  I  must 
say  that  nut  only  is  this  net  the  case,  but 
I,  for  one,  deny  (although  it  has  been  as- 
serted in  this  House  by  various  noble 
Lords)  that  war  is  inevitable.  On  the 
contrary,  although  I  admit  that  the  case 
is  such  as  to  require  ample  preparations  to 
meet  the  dangers  of  war,  yet  I  will  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace. 
Practically,  however,  whatever  my  hopes 
ur  belief  may  be,  they  will  not  affect  the 
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course  of  proceeding  of  the  GoTemment. 
We  shall  make  all  preparations  as  if  war 
were  inevitable.  My  Lords,  if  war  be  ine- 
vitable, amongst  others  of  the  calamities 
which  must  necessarily  be  inflicted  apon 
mankind  by  any  such  event  will  be  this — 
and  it  is  an  additional  misfortune — that  it 
will  interfere  with  our  progress,  social  and 
political,  and  with  all  those  measures  that 
are  most  calculated  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  the  mere 
apprehension  of  war  is  to  interfere  to  pre- 
vent us  from  redeeming  a  pledge  that  we 
have  given  to  Parliament  and  to  the  coun- 
try, and  which  we  are  bound  and  deter- 
mined to  fulfil. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  I  must  say  that 
I  have  heard  with  very  great  regret  the 
statement  made  by  the  noble  Earl.  I 
heard  it  with  regret,  because  I  think  he 
has  quite  failed  to  meet  the  objection 
which,  as  I  understand,  is  urged  by  the 
noble  Earl  {Earl  Grey),  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  this  measure  of  ParKamen- 
tary  reform  at  the  present  moment.  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  that  noble  Earl  ob- 
jected to  the  introduction  of  the  measure, 
simply  on  the  groniKl  that  its  introduction 
would  interfere  with  those  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations  which  Her  Majesty's 
Qovernment,  as  the  Executive  Power,  has 
undertaken,  but  because  at  a  moment  when 
it  is  important  that  all  party  feeling  should 
be  sunk— at  a  time  when  all  our  attention 
ought  to  be  directed  to  one  object,  and  to 
one  object  only — namely,  preparing  for  a 
war,  which  I  believe  the  noble  Lord  is  the 
only  man  in  the  country  who  does  not  be- 
lieve inevitable — I  say,  I  believe  the  objec- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl  was,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  a  pledge  which  was  given  to 
the  country  und^sr  very  different  circum- 
stances, are  now  running  the  serious  risk 
of  involving  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
serious  conflict,  and  of  placing  parties  in  a 
position  in  which,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  it  is  emmenily  desirable  that  tliey 
should  not  be  placed.  I  need  not  say  to 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  that 
I  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  who  preceded 
him,  in  having  no  great  confidence  in  Her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers;  but  I  concur 
with  him  not  the  less  in  anxiously  and 
earnestly  deprecating  anything  that  might 
tend  to  remove  those  Ministers  at  this 
moment.  I  concur  with  the  noble  Earl  iu 
thinking  that  at  all  times  under  circum- 
stances of  public  danger,  a  change  of  Go- 
vernment, which  weakens  the  hands  of  the 
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Executive,  and  throws  uncertainty  into  the 
councils  of  the  country,  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted;  and,  hoMrever  strong  a  partisan 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government  may  conceive 
me  to  be,  and  however  determined  to  op> 
pose  the  policy  of  the  noble  Earl  as  far  as 
I  understand  that  policy,  I  assure  him  I 
desire  to  see  no  change  of  Administration 
now :  at  all  events,  I  hope  the  House  and 
the  country  will  give  me  credit  for  not 
desiring  to  sacrifice  that  which  I  believe 
to  be  for  the  good,  the  welfare,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country,  to  any  considera- 
tions of  party  advantage  which  could  be 
derived  from  entering  into  such  a  question 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present.  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Earl  upon  the  bench  below  has 
suggested  the  possible  danger  and  risk 
arising  out  of  the  reform  measure  not  be- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently involving  either  adissolution  of  Par- 
liament, or  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers.  But,  supposing  this  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  country—^an  extensive  measure  we  are 
bound  to  presume  it  to  be,  or  it  would  not 
be  worth  all  the  turmoil  and  trouble  which 
will  be  caused  by  it — but  supposing  it  to 
be  adopted  by  Parliament,  then  the  Parlia- 
ment is  condemned  by  its  own  declaration; 
and  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  that  case, 
such  a  Parliament  is  fit  to  continue  to  sit 
to  advise  the  Grown,  and  to  carry  on  the 
Lasiness  of  the  country.  Then,  whether 
the  measure  be  rejected,  or  be  adopted, 
the  proposition  of  it  involves  much  incon- 
veqience  for  the  present,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  a  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment whether  they  think — for  party  con- 
siderations or  for  the  good  of  the  country — 
that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  be  a  mea- 
sure which  can  be  taken  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  country  ? 
My  Lords,  it  is  not  of  the  interruption  to 
public  business  that  I  complain;  it  is  not 
of  the  interruption  to  the  consideration  of 
the  naval  and  military  Estimates;  it  is  of 
the  diversion  of  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment from  that  subject  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  mainly  directed;  it  is  of  the  intro- 
duction of  party  feeling  where  all  ought  to 
be  harmony  and  concert  in  the  promotion 
of  one  great  object,  namely,  the  defence  of 
the  country  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  is  on  that  account  that  I  concur  with  the 
noble  Earl  upon  the  bench  below,  in  deeply 
deprecating  the  introduction,  at  this  mo* 


mont,  of  a  measure  so  certain  to  rouse  party 
spirit  and  excite  party  animosities  as  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  I  know 
not  what  course  may  be  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  those  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  giving  their  confidence  to 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  but  I  know  that, 
if  party  feeling  is  allowed  to  prevail,  the 
noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues  have  thrown 
out  a  temptation  (which  it  may  require 
some  special  firmness  and  virtue  to  resist) 
to  a  union  in  a  vote  adverse  to  the  Go- 
vernment, upon  a  most  vital  proposition. 
Many  of  those  who  may  not  dissent  from 
the  measure  itself,  will  doubtless  object  to 
the  time  and  opportunity  selected  foe 
its  introduction;  but,  my  Lords,  I  will 
venture  here  anxiously  to  express  my  hope 
— however  reckless  the  conduct  of  the 
Goverament  may  be  in  throwing  before 
the  country  such  a  subject  for  agitation,  at 
such  a  moment — that  they  will  find  more 
public  spirit  and  a  better  sense  of  the 
public  welfare  on  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents, which  will  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  snare  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
colleagues  have  offered  to  them.  I  trust 
that  nothing  will  be  done — I  trust  the 
House  of  Commona  will  not  afford  to  the 
noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues  even  a 
chance  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties 
of  their  present  position.  I  trust  that  that 
measure,  however  we  may  deprecate  and 
denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in 
introducing  it  at  such  a  time,  may  be  re- 
ceived with  the  respect  due  to  every  com- 
munication authorised  by  the  Crown,  and 
that  w6,  who  are  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  not  be  parties  to  any  party  di- 
vision separating  the  two  sides  of  the 
House,  at  a  time  when  agreement  between 
them  is  most  desirable,  until  Her  Majesty's 
Government  shall  call  upon  us  in  a  man- 
ner it  is  impossible  to  evade,  to  say  aye 
or  no  to  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
measure. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
My  Lords,  I  heard  an  observation  of  great 
importance  fall  from  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  I  understand  the 
noble  Earl  to  say,  that  not  only  are  we  not 
now  at  war,  but  that  he  does  not  admit  that 
war  is  inevitable.  That  sentiment  coming 
from  him,  I  wish  to  ask  him,  is  he  aware 
at  this  moment  of  any  negotiation  that  is 
going  on  to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities 
which  are  referred  to  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  which  are 
popularly  believed  to  be  now  raging  in  an 
important  part  of  Europe  ? 
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The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN:  I  am  |  remain  satisfied  with  tbings  as  tbey  aro, 
aware  that  a  state  of  warfare  exists  be-  |  and  take  no  other  steps  to  put  an  end  to 
tween  Russia  and  the  Porte;  but  1  have  ,  the  proceedings  now  taking  place  in  tbe 
jet  to  learn  that  this  country  is  at  war  Principalities?  That  is  the  question, 
with  anj  Power.  I  say  that  war  may,  Earl  GRANVILLE:  I  think,  my  Lords, 
unfortunately,  be  too  probable;  but  I  do  that  there  is  some  irregularity  in  our  pro- 
not  say  that  it  is  inevitable;  and,  so  long  ceedings  this  tevening.  Questions  have  been 
as  peace  remains,  I  will  not  abandon  the '  put  without  any  previous  notice  of  them 
hope  of  maintaining  it;  and,  please  God,  |  having  been  given;  and  even  that  question 
no  efforts  shall  be  spared  on  my  part  to  of  importance  which  has  been  put  to  tbe  no- 
maintain  it.  I  ble  Earl  behind  roe  {the  Earl  of  Aberdeen) 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  :  by  the  noble  Earl  below  (Earl  Grey)  is  in 
Precisely;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ,  its  character  very  irregular,  because  it  re- 
must  repeat  the  question  I  have  asked,  !  lated  to  the  order  of  proceeding  with  tbe 
and  which  the  noble  Earl  has  not  answer-  i  business  to  be  taken  in  the  other  Houso 
ed;  namely,  is  tho  noble  Earl  aware  of  any  |  of  Parliament.  But  when  the  noble  Mar« 
negotiations  that  are  now  on  foot  to  termi-  ,  quess  is  not  content  with  making,  not 
nate  the  state  of  warfare  which  is  alluded  ;  one  sp'^eech,  but  two  speeches  in  the 
to  in  the  Speech  that  was  delivered  from  same  discussion,  but  goes  on  also  to  put 
the  Throne  in  the  opening  of  Parliament  ?  \  argumentative  questions,  and  expects  im- 
— a  Speech  very  different  in  its  tone  from  ;  mediate  answers  to  them,  I  put  it  to  the 
that  which  the  noble  Earl  has  addressed  good  sense  of  your  Lordships  whether  it  is 
to  your  Lordships  to-night.  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House 


The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN:  I  have  no 


that  such  irregularities  should  continue  ? 


objection  to  answer  the  noble  Marquess'  All  that  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
question.  The  negotiations  have  certainly  Aberdeen)  has  said — and  I  hope  be  is  not 
come  to  a  close  at  Vienna,  relating  to  the  the  only  person  in  the  country  who  shares 
propositions  that  were  last  under  considera- 1  in  the  sentiment — is  this,  that  while  war 
tion.  What  may  ensue  hereafter,  I  am  has  not  been  declared  there  are  yet  some 
unable  to  say  at  present,  nor  do  I  think  I  chances  of  peace;  and  he  further  explicitly 
am  now  called  upon  to  state.  said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  nogo* 

Lord  BEAUMONT  :  Surely>  that  is  no  tiations  that  were  going  on,  but  that  there 
answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  noble  exists — as  I  myself  sincerely  hope  may  be 
Marquess.  *  That  question  is  not  as  to ;  the  case-^some  slight  chance  of  peace : 
what  is  going  on  at  Vienna,  but  its  object  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  consequence 
was  to  ascertain  whether  we  arc  now  nego- !  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty  *s 
tiating  for  peace  or  not  anywhere  ?  I  un-  Government  in  concert  with  France,  bat- 
derstood  that  the  negotiations  were  com^  ing  resulted  in  a  cordial  co-operation  be- 
pletely  closed — and  as  we  are  pledged  to  tween  tho  various  Powers  of  Europe,  it 
support  the  Sublime  Porte^  and  pledged  to  was  to  be  hoped  that  that  cordial  co-ope- 
put  an  end  to  the  state  of  affairs  now  ex-  i  ration  would  be  followed  on  the  part  of 
isting  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  ;  and  Russia  by  some  departure  ffx>m  the  violent 
as  we  have  tried  negotiations,   and  tried    and,  I  must  8ay>  imprudent  course  which 


them  too  long,  and  found  them  to  fail,  are 
we  not  bound  in  honour  to  proceed  to  war  ? 
And  are  we  not  at  this  moment,  if  we  are 


she  has  taken. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
My  Lords,  I  suppose  I  must  consider  my- 


not  at  war,  or  not  proceeding  to  war,  cover-  self  to  fall  under  the  rebuke  which  the 
ing  ourselves  with  disgrace  ?  Therefore,  I  j  noble  President  of  the  Council  has  just 
think  that  the  question  which  has  been  put, '  administered;  but  I  wish  for  myself  to  saj 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  answered  by  Her  that  I  repel  that  rebuke.  It  is  not  t  but 
Majesty ^s  Government,  and  the  question  is  the  noble  Lord  himself  who'  is  ignofant  of 
this — ^are  any  negotiations  now  taking  place  the  usages  of  Parliament,  if  he  thinks  it 
on  the  part  of  this  country  for  preserving  |  unusual,  when  the  question  of  war  or  peace 
ponce  ?  j  is  concerned,  for  a  Member  of  either  House 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN:  There  are  of  Parliament  to  rise  in  his  place  after  the 
none  going  on  at  present,  and  I  have  |  Prime  Minister,  has  made  a  speecih,  and 
given  that  answer  already  to   the   noble   ask  a  question  which  immediately  arises 


» 


arquess. 


out  of  a  gratuitous  assertion  which  that 


Lord  BEAUMONT:  Then  if  no  nego-  j  Minister  has  made.     I  find  no  fault  with 
tiations  are  going  on  for  peace,  are  we  to   what  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen) 
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has  said,  but  bis  remarks  demanded  ezpla- 
nntion,  and  therefore  t  put  my  question. 
The  noble  Earl  answered  frankly  that  he 
know  of  no  negotiation  now  going  on  at 
Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg,  or  Constanti- 
nople! or  anywhere  else;  and,  so  far,  that 
was  a  clear  answer;  but  1  say  that  mine 
was  a  very  pertinent  question  to  put;  for 
the  noble  Earl  held  out  to  us  that  this 
country  is  not  in  a  state  of  war,  and  follow- 
ed up  that  declaration  by  expressing  his 
belief  that  war  is  not  inevitable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
clusion to  which  hny  noble  Lord  would 
naturally  arrive  from  this  statement  of  the 
Minister,  must  be  different  from  that  to 
which  he  amved  from  Her  Majesty's 
Speech,  t  maintain!  therefore,  that  I  was 
perfectly  right  in  putting  the  question  I 
did;  and  so  far  from  taking  the  rebuke  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  as  perhaps  in 
all  humility  I  ought  to  take  it,  1  say  that 
I,  for  one,  will  not  fail  in  my  place  in  Par- 
liament to  seek  for  an  explanation  when- 
ever a  Minister  of  the  Crown  throws  out 
hints  which  I  think  require  explanation. 
1  have  always  agreed  that  it  is  convenient 
both  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  a  clear 
answer,  and  for  every  other  purpose,  that 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intention  to 
put  questions ;  but  when  assertions  are 
made  themselves  without  notice,  and  ques- 
tions immediately  arise  out  of  those  asser- 
tions, I  believe  that  such  questions  may 
be  put;  and  so  long  ati  Parliament  main- 
tains its  independence  of  the  Crown  and 
its  Ministers,  1  hope  they  will  continue  to 
be  put. 

EAkL  GRET  :  My  Lords,  1  also  rise  to 
protest  against  the  rebuke  which  the  noble 
President  of  the  Council  has  thought 
proper  to  admininter  to  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me  (Lord  Beaumont),  to  myself,  and 
to  the  House.  We  are  told  that  questions 
such  as  we  took  the  liberty  to  put  are  in- 
consistent with  the  order  of  our  proceed^ 
inga  and  with  the  dignity  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House.  Now  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
regular  that  any  proceedings  of  tlie  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  with  which  we 
become  cognisant  by  their  printed  Votes, 
which  are  laid  upon  our  table*  should  be 
taken  notice  of  in  this  House,  if  any  noble 
Lord  amongst  us  thinks  it  expedient  for  the 
public  welfare  so  to  take  notice  of  them. 
Thierefore  1  deny  that  in  founding  a 
question  on  a  notice  in  the  Commons  Votes, 
as  I  have  done  this  evening,  1  have  com- 
mitted any  irregularity.  I  am  not  aware 
either  that  my  noble  Friend  behind  mc  has 


been  guilty  of  any  irregularity;  but  I  will 
say  that  I  do  not  concur  in  the  expediency 
of  not  pressing  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  further  information  on  this  subject  than 
they  think  proper  to  afford.  I  can  assure 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  so  entirely  concur  with  him  in 
his  desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
that  although  the  Russian  Minister  has 
left  this  country — -although  we  have  heard 
it  reported  that  a  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Guards  are  ready  for  embarkation — and 
although  we  may  now  be  on  the  very  eve 
of  hostilities,  still  I  have  heard  with  the 
most  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty ^s  Government  do  not  despair  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Nothing  shall  fall 
from  my  lips  in  this  House  that  might  con- 
tribute in  the  least  to  their  embarrassment, 
or  might  prevent  their  carrying  on  any  ne- 
gotiations or  other  measures  which  they 
may  think  proper  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  With  which  we  are 
threatened.  My  reasons,  however,  for  put- 
ting my  question  are  in  no  degree  shaken 
by  the  answer  of  the  noble  Earl;  for  I  be- 
lieve that,  from  a  false  point  of  honour, 
and  to  redeem  a  pledge  which  they  believe 
they  have  given,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  about  wantonly  and  deliberately 
to  risk  the  welfare,  and  perhaps  the  safety, 
of  the  country^  by  bringing  forward  at  an 
ine)tpedient  moment  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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Minutes.]  New  Member  Sworn.  —  For  Salop 
(Southern  Division),  Robert  Olive,  Esq.;  for 
Ludlow,  Hon.  Percy  Egerton  Herbert. 
PuBLto  Bills. — 1®  South  Sea  Company  ;  Settle- 
ment and  Removid ;  Towns  Improvement  (Ire- 
land) ;  Improvement  of  Towns  (Ireland). 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— MOVEMENTS 
OF  THE  FLEETS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  on  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  According  to  the  report  of 
Captain  Drummond,  the  Russian  fleet  was 
not  in  Sebastopol,  but  in  Kaffa  Bay,  which 
commanded  all  the  coast  of  Circassian  as 
well  as  Batoum  and  Trebizond.  He  wish- 
ed to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  the  Ad- 
mirals of  the  allied  fleet  had  returned  from 
Sinope  to  Constantinople,  not  having  as- 
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certaiued  with  any  certainty  the  position 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  whether  the 
Ambassadors  of  France  and  England  had 
thought  it  necessary,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  send  a  messenger  to  warn  the 
Admirals  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  return,  and  that  they  must  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  that  act  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  What  has 
happened  upon  the  subject  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  alluded  is  this: — The 
Admirals  were  desired  by  the  English  and 
French  Ambassadors  to  leave  Beykos  Bay 
and  go  into  the  Black  Sea.  They  accord- 
ingly went  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  stayed 
in  the  harbour  of  Sinope  for  some  days. 
The  Admiral  then  wrote  to  say  that  he 
found  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remain 
any  longer  in  that  anchorage;  and  that  if 
the  two  squadrons  were  to  remain  in  the 
Black  Sea  for  two  months,  it  would  be  the 
way  to  promote  any  wishes  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  might  entertain  that  the 
British  and  French  fleets  should  be  disabled. 
He  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  intending  to  send  out 
steamers  and  screw  vessels  of  war  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  obtain  that  com- 
mand of  the  Black  Sea  which,  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  British  and  French  Go- 
vernments, he  was  directed  to  acquire. 
I  believe  that,  although  the  Ambassadors 
certainly  required  an  explanation  of  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral,  that 
it  will  be  found  to  have  deserved  the  entire 
approbation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  the  country  at  large. 

COLONIAL  POSTAGE— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANKEY  said,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther any  progress  had  been  made  towards 
carrying  out  the  proposed  measure  for  the 
reduction  of  the  colonial  postage  to  a  uni- 
form rate;  and  also,  whether  he  could  give 
the  House  any  information  as  to  the  steps 
that  were  taking  to  insure  a  more  frequent 
postal  communication  between  this  country 
and  our  Australian  colonies  ? 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  the  two  questions 
put  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  of  great 
importance.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he 
had  to  state  that  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  April  last  year,  had  taken  steps,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  those  Colonies,  over  whose 
postal  arrangements  he  had  no  control, 
to  a  general  arrangement  of  this  kind. 
The  proposed  arrangement  was,  that  there 
should  be  an  uniform  postage  of  6cl.  to 
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every  part  of  the  world — one  penny  being 
paid  for  inland  postage  at  home,  another 
penny  for  the  inland  postage  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  remaining  fourpence  as  the 
ocean  rate.  With  regard  to  the  progress 
that  had  been  made,  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral had  received  communications  from 
Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  except  Barbadoes,  all 
of  them  complying  with  the  proposition, 
and  steps  were  being  taken  to  carry  the 
arrangements  into  effect.  With  regard  to 
the  second  question,  as  to  arrangements 
for  frequent  postal  communications  with 
Australia,  he  had  to  state  that  there  was 
at  present  a  communication  only  once  in 
two  months  by  way  of  India  and  Singapore. 
The  Postmaster  General  was  now  in  com- 
munication with  the  Screw  Steam  Com- 
pany»  with  a  view  to  the  carrying  of  the 
mails  monthly  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  establish  a 
regular  monthly  communication  by  steam 
between  this  country  and  Australia.  The 
Postmaster  General  had  been  able,  in  this 
case,  to  make  a  beneficial  and  convenient 
arrangement  with  regard  to  postal  commu- 
nications vid  the  Cape.  He  proposed,  and 
he  believed  the  proposal  had  been  accepted 
by  the  company,  that  they  should  receive 
threepence  out  of  the  fourpenny  ocean  rate 
for  their  labour,  and  thus  the  other  penny 
would  be  a  net  profit  to  the  Post  Oflice, 
instead  of  their  paying,  as  they  did  by  the 
present  arrangement,  a  larger  sum  than 
the  amount  of  postage  they  received.  He 
would  also  mention,  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions insisted  on  was,  that  the  Post  Office 
should  be  allowed  to  transmit  any  letters 
to  Australia  which  the  parties  indicated  a 
wish  to  send  by  any  particular  ship.  An- 
other condition  was,  that  the  Post  Office 
should  not  be  prevented  from  entering  into 
any  contracts  with  steam  companies  who 
might  send  their  vessels  by  any  other 
route,  so  that  they  would  be  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Panama  route 
when  it  was  opened. 

EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA- 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MILES  begged  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  whe- 
ther the  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  South  Wales  to  regulate  the  induct- 
ing of  assisted  immigrants  and  others  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewherei  and 
their  employment  in  the  colony  for  a  cer- 
tain time  after  their  arrival  therein,  had 
been  allowed;  and  if  not,  whether  it  had 
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been  left  in  operation,  without  confirmation 
or  disapproval;  or  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  left  in  abevance  ? 

Mr.  peel  said,  the  Act  in  question 
was  to  have  come  into  operation  some  time 
ago,  but  it  had  remained  in  abeyance  up  to 
the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  funds  in  New  South  Wales  ap- 
plicable to  emigration;  but  very  lately,  the 
sum  of  100,000^  had  been  received  from 
that  colony  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to 
send  out  emigrants,  and  the  Commissioners 
were  endeavouring  to  carry  on  emigration 
upon  the  principle  approved  by  that  Act, 
namely,  that  emigrants  should  be  sent  to 
the  colony,  and  on  arriving  there  be  re- 
quii'ed  to  make  a  money  payment  to  defray 
the  costs  of  the  advance  made  to  them,  or 
else  that  they  should  enter  into  contracts  of 
service  for  stated  periods. 

PARLUMENTART   REFORM— THE   GO- 
VERNMENT MEASURES— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  having  moved  that  the 
House,  at  its  rising,  adjourn  to  Monday, 

Viscount  J  OCELYN  said :  I  have  to  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  make 
one  or  two  observations  preparatory  to  the 
question  which  I  intend  to  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  leader  of  this  House,  and  of  which 
I  have  given  notice.  The  noble  Lord,  on 
Monday  night — I  will  not  say  intentionally 
— appeared  to  misunderstand  the  object  of 
the  question  which  I  then  thought  it  my 
duty  to  submit  to  him.  The  question  I 
then  put  to  t^e  noble  Lord,  and  which 
now  stands  on  the  papers,  was,  whether, 
in  the  disturbed  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recommend  to  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  measure  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduced on  Monday  next  for  amending 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  put  that  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  with  no  discourtesy  towards  him, 
and  I  received  from  the  noble  Lord  a  re- 
ply which  I  will  not  call  discourteous,  but 
which  I  may  call  curt.  The  noble  Lord 
informed  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
answer  my  question  on  Monday  next.  But 
the  question  which  I  put-  to  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  introduce  a  measure  on 
Monday  next,  but  whether  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  proceed  bond  fide  with  the  Bill 
which  they  proposed  to  introduce.  I  think 
I  had  some  justifications  in  putting  that 
question  to  the  noble  Lord,  for,  if  I  look 
at  the  incidents  connected  with  the  Reform 
Bill  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  in  1851, 


and  the  treatment  which  that  measure  re- 
ceived from  the  noble  Lord;  or,  if  I  look  to 
the  Education  Bill  of  last  year,  which  met 
with  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  its  cruel 
originator — these  and  other  instances  which 
I  might  mention  afford  me  full  justification 
in  putting  such  a  question  as  this.  But 
my  real  justification  for  putting  this  ques- 
tion is,  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations; for,  though  but  a  humble  Member 
of  this  House,  I  agree  i/tith  others  whose 
opinions  are  of  great  weight,  and  who  do 
not  think  that  this  is  a  moment  to  consider 
with  great  calmness  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture, involving  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  a  mo- 
ment when  a  wise  Government  would 
rather  endeavour  to  rally  around  it  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  all  parties  in  this 
House  to  enable  it  to  carry  ottt  with  energy 
and  vigour  this  war,  upon  which,  I  fear, 
we  are  unfortunately  on  the  point  of  being 
involved.  These  opinions  are  held  by  men 
whose  liberal  views  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
among  others  I  may  allude  to  one  who  was 
once  an  ornament  to  this  House,  and  who 
now  sits  in  another  place — I  mean  the  noble 
•Lord  the  son  of  the  father  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  (Earl  Grey).  This,  then,  is 
my  justification  in  putting  the  question  to 
the  noble  Lord.  I  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  this  is  not  a  moment  when 
we  should  show  to  Europe  at  large  that  we 
are  United — that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
of  one  feeling  and  of  one  mind,  and  that 
th^re  should  not  be 'thrown  down  before  us 
a  question  that  will  necessarily  give  rise  to 
differences  of  opinion — a  question  which,  If 
we  are  to  place  any  dependence  on  rumour, 
has  not  been  brought  this  length  without 
difficulties  and  differences  even  in  the  Ca- 
binet. Then,  I  a»k  the  noble  Lord — and 
I  trust  the  noble  Lord  will  not  think  I  am 
asking  too  much,  or  attempt  to  put  me  off 
with  a  bad  joke — whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  bond  fide  to 
proceed  with  the  measure,  of  which  notice 
has  been  given  for  Monday  next? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  The 
question  of  the  noble  Lord  is  certainly 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  I  un- 
derstood him  to  ask  without  giving  me 
previous  notice  a  few  evenings  ago— *name- 
ly,  whether  I  intended  to  propose  on  Mon- 
day next  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  noble  Lord  has  now  put  on  the  paper 
a. question  of  a  different  purport — namely, 
M'hether  we  intend  to  proceed  with  that 
Bill  ?     My  answer  to  that  question,  with- 
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^oing  into  any  reasoning  on  tbe  aub- 

is  that  I  intend  to  ask  for  leave  on 

'^l  onclav  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  tbe 

^presentation  of  the  people  in  England 

td  Wales,  and,  if  I  should  be  successful 

obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  that  Bill,  I 

Y>-ropose  to  proceed  on  the  13  th  of  March 

^itU  the  second  reading,  so  that  there  niaj 

\>e  no  Interruption  whatever  to  the  question 

of   the  Naval  and  Military  Estimates  which 

xnust  come  before  the  House.     I  certainly 

^o    not  anticpate  that  there  will  be  any 

reason  why,  when  that  period  comes,  we 

eliould  not  proceed  with  the  measure.     I 

jieed  not  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 

subject  now.     I  gave  some  reasons  on  the 

6rst   night  of  the  Session,  and   will   be 

ready,  when  the  time  comes,  to  state  my 

viewB  upon  tbe  subject.     At  present  I  will 

only  aftyt  that  I  see  no  reason  why  we 

sliould  not  on  Monday  introduce  the  Bill, 

and  proceed  with  it  in  the  manner  I  have 

described. 

Mr.  hums  said,  he  wished  to  make 
only  one  observation.      The   noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Jocclyn)  had  alluded  only  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  the  question  was, 
what  did  the  people  of  this  country  expect 
from  the  Gorernment  ?     The  noble  Lord 
apoko  as  if  the  House  of  Commons  were 
Ibe  only  parties  who  were  entitled  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter.     He  would  say 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Government  should  endeavour  to  rally  the 
people  routid  them  by  giving  a  measure  of 
reform,  the  present  was  the  time.     The 
Ministers  ought  to  bring  within  the  pale 
of  the  constitution  the   greatest  possible 
number,  in  order  to  obtain  their  support. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  nothing  with- 
out the  support  of  the  people ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  people  were  not  fully  repre- 
sented in  that  House,  it  was  an  act  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
provide  that  they  should  be  so.     The  Go- 
vernment could  not  draw  back  from   the 
pledges  they  had  given,  and  he  hoped  the 
remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  would  induce 
the  Government  to  be  more  determined  and 
to  bring  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure of  reform. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  it  may  be  con- 
venient  to  the  House,  if  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  conversation  allows  me, 
to  state  the  course  which  the  Gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  propose  to  take  on 
Monday  next.  With  regard  to  a  large 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform,  if  that 
measure  be,  as  I  fear  from  the  speeches  of 
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the  supporters  of  the  Government  it  will 
be,  a  measure  tbe  object  of  which   is  to 
reduce  the  interest  which  the  land  already 
possesses    in    the   representation    of    this 
House — an  influence  which,  I  think,   has 
been  already  unjustly  and  unwisely  dimin- 
ished— 1  say  if  the  large  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  about  to  be  brought  forward 
is  of  that  nature,  to  that  measure  we  shall 
offer  an  uncompromising  opposition.     We 
should  oppose  such  a  measure,  if  brought 
forward,  on  its  merits,  and  also  we  should 
oppose  it  as  brought  forward   at  a  season 
which  we   think  very  inopportune   for  a 
measure  of  that  description.     We  think 
that  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the 
entire  attention  of  the  country  should  be 
absorbed  and  all  its  energies  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  our  external  relations, 
is  not  one  in  which  a  domestic  agitation 
should  be  encouraged,  nor  one  in  which  the 
energies  of  the  country  should  be  diverted 
from  the  perilous  condition  of  our  external 
affairs.     I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think 
the  course  of   the   Ministry,   which   may 
bring  about  such  a  result,  is  a  reckless 
course,  and  we  will  not  unnecessarily  share 
in  that  recklessness;  but,  because  we  will 
not  in  any  way  divert  the  attention  and 
the  energies  of  the  country  from  the  couf 
sideration  of  tbe  position  of  our  foreign 
relations,  we  do  not  intend  on  Monday  next 
to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 
Such  an  opposition  might  protract  the  de- 
bate «at  a  moment  when  the  attention  of 
this  House  ought  to  be  solely  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which 
an  impending  war  may  be  carried  on  most 
efBclently  and  with  ultimate  honour  to  the 
country.     But,  if  on  this  13th  of  March — 
that  is  now  announced  to  us  as  the  day  on 
which   the   second   reading    of    that   Bill 
comes  on — if,  when  that  interval  has  elap- 
sed, the  noble  Lord  has  not  seen  occasion 
to  come  forward  and  confess  the  error  of 
his  ways — if  the  noble  Lord  then  asks  us 
to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  course  there  can  be  no  further  reserve 
on  our  part — we  must  give  to  such  a  pro- 
position all  the  attention  which  it  demands^ 
we  must  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  question;  and  if  the  Country 
be  agitated,  if  the  attention  of  the  House 
be  diverted  from  the  important   subjects 
that  ought  to  engross  their  consideration, 
then  on  the  noble  Lord  must  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bringing  forward  a  measure 
of  such  a  description  aud  at  such  a  pei-iodi 
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Mr.  bright  said,  the  riglit  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen assumed  that  the  country  was  at 
war.  [Laughter,]  Gentlemen  might  make 
light  of  that,  and  think  that  some  party 
success  might  come  out  of  it;  but  he  could 
not  congratulate  them  on  such  a  frame  of 
mind.  They  had  had  no  intimation  from 
the  Government  that  such  a  calamity  had 
actually  occurred,  and  it  was  quite  notori- 
ous to  the  House  that  there  were  men  as 
well  informed  as  any  in  this  country  could 
be  of  what  was  passing  who  had  not  yet 
given  up  hope  that  such  an  evil  might  be 
avoided.  At  any  rate,  even  if  the  occur- 
rence of  war  could  be  a  justification  for 
the  Government  withdrawing  from  their 
repeated  pledges  upon  this  question,  still 
until  war  had  taken  place,  or  was  abso- 
lutely and  clearly  inevitable,  he  thought  it 
would  be  as  wise  not  to  make  that  an 
argument  against  a  course  which  must 
otherwise'i)e  pursued.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken  of  a  reckless  Adminis- 
tration. This  was  a  term  he  had  heard 
frequently  used  across  the  table;  and  a 
year  ago,  or  rather  more,  Gentlemen  sit- 
ting on  his  side  had  used  these  words,  or 
others  very  like  them,  in  speaking  of  the 
Government  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  believed  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  his  Friends  were  now  in  office, 
they  would  be  doing,  as  he  believed  the 
present  Government  to  be  doing,  all  they 
could  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
country  from  the  calamities  of  war.  In  the 
course  which  the  Government  vrere  taking 
with  regard  to  the  reform  question,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  in  proposing  to  redeem  their 
oft-repeated  pledges,  they  were  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinions  of  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  that  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  now  protested  against 
agitating  the  country,  upon  a  question  of 
internal  policy,  had  himself  been  the  great 
disturber  of  the  country  in  agitating  for 
a  policy  now  admitted  by  himself  to  be 
mistaken.  During  the  last  seven  years, 
and  for  some  months  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  until  a  certain  great 
delusion  was  exploded,  it  used  to  be  the 
habit  of  Gentlemen  opposite  to  agitate  and 
disturb  the  country  on  a  question  a  thou- 
sand times  more  dangerous  than  any  which 
could  come  out  of  this  reform  measure. 
He  considered  it  would  be  a  grand  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  if  we  could  show  that 
whilst  the  country  was  in  circumstances, 
if  not  of  difficulty,  yet  of  a  state  verging 
to  war,  its  insitutions  were  so  solid  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  Goyernment  to  pro- 


pose, and  for  Parliament  to  consider,  a 
measure  which  was  not  to  rotttrict  the 
rights  of  the  people,  or  to  increase  military 
force  in  order  to  keep  them  down,  but  to 
extend  the  freedom  and  franchise  of  the 
community.  He  could  scarcely  conceive, 
amid  such  calamities  as  those  of  war,  a 
mare  noble  spectacle  offered  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
not  the  best  advisers  of  Government  on 
this  question.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
(Viscount  Jocelyn)  was  particularly  known 
as  a  reformer.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
particular  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  might  be  upon 
this  subject,  for  the  noble  Lord's  opinions 
were  generally  of  a  floating  and  unsettled 
character  on  most  subjects ;  but  of  this  he 
was  quite  certain,  that  if  a  Reform  Bill  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  about  to  be  intro 
duced  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  majority  of  Gentlemen  opposite,  it 
would  be  several  Sessions,  and  several 
Parliaments,  before  they  would  give  the 
country  the  benefit  of  any  such  measure. 
Let  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  be  just  and 
impartial,  and  let  it  fearlessly  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil  which  at  present  prevailed, 
and,  although  it  might  not  go  quite  so  f^r 
as  many  Members  of  that  House  might 
wish,  yet,  as  far  as  it  did  go,  he  felt  as- 
sured that  the  noble  Lord  would  receive 
ample  support,  both  in  that  House  and 
from  the  country,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute his  efforts  with  success. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  was 
satisfied  that  a  very  little  reflection  would 
show  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  the  party  with  which  he  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  had  the  honour  to  aot  were 
influenced  in  the  course  which  they  were 
about  to  take  by  no  such  motives  aa  had 
been  ascribed  to  them.  If  they  were  anx- 
ious to  seize  upon  an  occasion  for  party 
purposes,  he  believed  that  no  occasion 
could  offer  itself  more  favourable  than  the 
present.  He  was  not  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should,  on  this  occasion, 
have  stood  forward  as  the  apologist  and 
approver  of  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intended  to  take  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Reform  Bill — whether  his 
marked  approbation  would  conciliate  sup- 
port to  their  policy  throughout  the  country 
remained  to  be  seen;  but  he  was  not  iu 
the  least  surprised  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  come  forward  to  stamp  with 
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his  approbation  any  course  thai  would  di- 
vide the  councils  of  the  State,  or  that 
would  prevent  the  Government  and  the 
people  devoting  their  energies  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
struggle  which  no  one  could  now  doubt 
was  imminent.  The  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  Friends,  no  doubt,  desired  to  see  the 
people  intent  on  internal  divisions  and 
strife  rather  than  on  a  vigorous  ezternd 
policy,  which  would  throw  their  strength 
into  the  conduct  of  the  operations  which 
would  be  required  for  that  war  in  which 
it  was  but  too  probable  that  this  country 
would  soon  be  involved.  That  was  the 
question  in  which  the  English  people  now 
felt  the  deepest  interest ;  while  if  he  were 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Reform  Bill,  no  considerable 
degree  of  anxiety  was  manifested  in  its 
regard.  In  fact,  it  was  remarkable  that 
not  a  single  petition  had  been  presented  in 
favour  of  this  Reform  Bill;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  could  tell  them, 
that,  so  far  from  the  public  voice  being 
with  him  on  this  question,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  his  friends  were  no  longer  able  to 
meet  in  vast  pavilions  or  crowded  halls, 
but  were  obliged  to  restrict  their  demon- 
strations to  tea  parties  and  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  a  tavern  parlour  to  pour  their 
sorrows  into  the  ears  of  the  faithful  few,  to 
the  excluBion  of  the  once  deluded  but  now 
undeceived  many.  His  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Jocelyn),  who  asked  the  question, 
had  justly  remarked  that  there  were  ante- 
cedents in  the  course  of  the  noble  Lord 
which  might  well  make  them  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to 
persevere  with  this  measure.  The  noble 
Lord  only  three  years  ago  proposed  a  Re- 
form Bill,  which,  at  least,  enabled  him  to 
make  a  great  speech ;  that  measure  fell, 
not  by  a  hostile  division,  but  by  the  laches 
of  its  framer.  So  also  with  his  measure 
on  education.  He  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  yet  be  persuaded  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  which  could  only  be  regarded 
as  a  delusive  bait  to  a  section  of  the  people 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Friends 
wished  to  curry  favour.  At  all  events, 
the  party  with  which  he  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
was  connected  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  course  which  the  noble  Lord  seem- 
ed resolved  to  pursue,  and  that  they  had 
K>te8ted  against  it  as  calculated  to  prove 
arions  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
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Motion  agreed  to;  House  at  its  rising 
to  adjourn  till  Monday  next. 

BRIBERY,  ETC.,  AT  ELECTIONS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  rise.  Sir, 
to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  Bills  on 
the  important  subjects  of  bribery  and 
treating,  and  the  trial  of  contested  elec- 
tions, of  which  I  have  given  notice.  It 
must  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  cor- 
rupt practices  which  have  prevailed  of  late 
at  elections,  have  involved  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  them  in  disgrace,  and  have  also 
tended  materially  to  compromise  the  cha- 
racter of  this  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whom  I  see  opposite  (Mr. 
Walpole)  last  year  proposed  to  consolidate 
the  laws  on  the  subject  of  bribery,  and  I 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  being 
able  to  study  the  proposals  which  he  made 
on  this  subject.  In  explaining  the  course 
which  I  intend  to  pursue,  I  have  first  of 
all  to  remark  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
for  the  Legislature  effectually  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  bribery.  With  respect  to 
that  class  of  offences  in  which  any  person 
is  directly  concerned — such  as  assault  or 
robbery — you  have  an  individual  who  is 
interested,  or  who  is  at  least  impelled  by 
his  feelings  to  seek  for  redress,  and  upon 
whose  assistance  you  may  rely  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  object  and  intent  of  the  law. 
But  with  respect  to  other  offences,  such  as 
that  of  smuggling,  for  instance,  all  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  offence  have  an 
interest  in  concealing  the  acts  of  which 
they  are  guilty.  The  person  who  sella 
the  goods,  the  smuggler  who  conveys  them 
across  the  water,  and  the  customer  who 
buys  them,  are  all  participators  in  the 
crime,  and  are  all  desirous  of  concealing 
the  offence  which  they  have  committed. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  with  respect  to 
bribery.  The  candidate  who  engages  in 
bribery,  the  party  whom  he  employs  as  an 
agent,  and  the  persons  who  receive  the 
bribe,  may  all  attain  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  in  the  seat  in  Parliament,  in  the 
profit  they  receive,  in  the  money  which 
the  voter  obtains,  and  all  are  thus  inte- 
rested in  concealing  the  bribery.  I  am 
happy,  however,  to  say  that,  with  respect 
to  this  subject  we  certainly  may  consider 
that  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  Acts  which 
were  passed  to  transfer  the  investigation 
of  corrupt  practices,  where  they  exten- 
sively prevailed,  from  the  Committees  of 
this  House  to  the  places  themselves  where 
the  offence  was  committed^  and  those  Acts 
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of  Parliament  by  which  the  persons  chiefly 
concerned — the  candidates  and  their  agents, 
and  the  persons  who  have  received  bribes 
— are  all  forced  to  attend  and  give  evi- 
dence;  these  Acts,  1  say,  have  thrown  a 
light  upon  the  corrupt  practices  which  pre- 
vailed, at  least  in  certain  boroughs,  which 
never  was  obtained  before.  I  should  say, 
likewise,  that  before  Committees  of  this 
House  there  have  been  greater  facilities  in 
obtaining  evidence  with  respect  to  bribery 
than  existed  until  within  the  last  few  years. 
Sir,  in  laying  my  proposals  before  the 
House,  1  should  perhaps  state  first  what  is 
the  general  nature  of  the  Statutes  which 
have  been  enacted  upon  this  subject.  The 
Act  of  the  7  Will.  III.  is  directed  against 
persons  who  have  received  any  money, 
or  who  give  any  money,  or  who  give  or  re- 
ceive food,  drink,  and  entertainment,  and 
it  disqualifies  the  persons  who  are  guilty 
of  those  offences.  By  the  Statute  of  the 
2  Geo,  II.  any  voter  asking  or  taking 
money  to  give  his  vote,  or  to  refrain  from 
giving  his  vote,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
500L,  and  is  for  ever  disabled  from  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  the  person 
bribing  is  disqualified  from  being  elected. 
An  Act  which  passed  in  the  49th  year  of 
Geo.  III.  inflicts  various  high  penalties  on 
persons  who  endeavour  by  improper  means 
to  procure  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  who 
offer  any  gift  or  promise,  any  reward  or 
office,  to  persons  who  assist  in  procuring 
such  seat.  The  pecuniary  penalties  in- 
volved are  very  high — l,000i.  for  one  of- 
fence, and  5002.  for  another,  that  of 
receiving  any  office  so  given.  Now,  Sir, 
in  proposing  to  amend  these  laws,  I  should 
say  that  generally  I  leave  the  offence  of 
bribery  as  subject  to  the  punishment  of  a 
misdemeanour — that  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment— but  do  not  propose  to  keep  up  these 
high  pecuniary  penalties.  I  believe  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  WaU 
pole)  took  the  same  view  with  respect  to 
these  high  penalties,  and  agreed  with  me 
in  thinking  that  the  attempt  to  inflict  a 
fine  of  500^  upon  a  poor  voter  who  perhaps 
receives  some  five  shillings  for  his  vote, 
would  be  utterly  impracticable,  and  that 
no  object  would  be  gained  by  retaining 
these  penalties.  After  proceeding  to  de- 
fine the  offence  of  bribery  nearly  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present 
defined,  with  the  addition  of  some  offences 
which  I  think  have  been  omitted,  I  pro- 
pose to  define  the  offence  of  treating,  and 
to  deal  with  it  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  is  at  present  defined  by  law.   I 


then  propose  to  define  the  offence  of  undue 
influence,  and  I  will  read  to  the  House  the 
clause  which  I  shall  propose,  in  case  the 
House  should  allow  this  Bill  to  be  brought 
in.     The  clause  is  in  these  words  : — 

"Every  person  who  shall,  by  himself  or  by 
any  other  person  on  bis  behalf,  make  use  of,  or 
threaten  to  make  use  o^  any  foroe,  violence,  or 
restraint,  or  shall  inflict  or  threaten  to  inflict  any 
injury,  harm,  or  loss,  or  in  any  other  manner  ex- 
ercise intimidation  towards  any  person  on  account 
of  the  manner  of  giving  his  votes,  or  in  order  to 
induce  or  compel  such  person  to  vote,  or  refrain 
from  voting,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
the  offence  of  undue  influence,  and  to  have  in- 
curred   penalty,  [say  of  601,]  together  with 

full  costs,  to  be  awarded  to  any  person  who  shall 
sue  for  the  same." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), on  a  former  night  asked  if  I  had 
considered  that  subject.  I  had  already  at 
that  time  given  directions  to  have  the 
clause  drawn  which  I  have  now  read  to  the 
House.  Having  thus  defined  these  of 
fences,  the  mode  in  which  I  propose  to 
check  these  practices,  besides  the  one 
which  I  have  already  mentioned — that  of 
misdemeanour,  which  is  enforced  as  the 
law  now  stands  for  bribery — consists  rather 
in  debarring  persons  who  aim  to  be  elected 
by  bribery,  treating,  and  corrupt  practices, 
from  obtaining  their  object,  than  by  the 
infliction  of  any  very  severe  penalties.  I 
think  you  are  far  more  likely  to  attain  your 
end  by  depriving  such  persons  of  the  ob- 
ject at  which  they  aim,  than  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  penalties  which  may  perhaps  never 
be  enforced*  I  should  propose,  therefore, 
to  deprive  the  candidate  of  the  seat  in 
Parliament,  of  which  he  is  ambitious,  and 
to  deprive  the  voter  of  that  vote  of  which 
he  has  made  a  corrupt  use.  I  should  pro- 
pose, then,  that  persons  guilty  of  bribery 
should  be  for  ever  incapable  of  being  elect- 
ed Members  of  Parliament;  and  that  per- 
sons guilty  of  treating,  or  exercising  undue 
influence,  or  making  illegal  payments, 
should  be  incapable  of  electing  any  Mem- 
ber for  the  same  place  and  during  the 
same  Parliament.  This  is  the  penalty 
which  now  attaches  by  Statute  to  the  of- 
fence of  treating.  I  then  propose  that 
when  there  are  any  convictions  for  bribery 
and  treating,  a  copy  of  these  convictions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Speaker  and  entered 
intQ  the  book  of  Parliamentary  and  elec- 
tion disqualifications.  I  propose,  likewise, 
with  regard  to  those  electors  who  are  guilty 
of  bribery,  that  their  names  should  be 
struck  out  of  the  register  of  voters,  and. 
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as  I  believe  I  once  mentioned  to  the  right 
hon.  GeutlemaD  (Mr.  Walpole)  in  conver- 
sation last  year,  that  their  names  should 
not  totally  disappear  from  the  register,  but 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  list  of 
names  of  persons  disqualified  for  having 
received  bribes,  and  that  those  names 
should  be  printed  and  publicly  aflSxed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  register  of 
voters,  so  that  they  might  for  ever  after 
appear  as  disqualified  for  the  ofi^ence  I 
have  mentioned.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
much  into  details  with  respect  to  these 
Bills,  and  therefore  I  will  not  go  into  va- 
rious other  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  conso- 
lidate and  amend  the  law  with  regard  to 
bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence. 
But  the  second  Bill  which  I  propose  to 
bring  in,  and  which  I  may  as  well  explain 
at  the  present  moment,  is  one  of  very 
great  importance,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  perhaps  more  susceptible  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  than  those  I  have  mentioned, 
but  which,  according  to  the  view  I  enter- 
tain upon  them,  may  be  of  considerable 
use  in  checking  these  debasing  and  degrad- 
ing practices.  I  have  frequently  stated  to 
this  House  (and  it  is  an  opinion  to  which  I 
think  all  the  Members  of  this  House  gene> 
rally  assent)  that  it  is  a  great  omission,  at 
least  in  the  spirit  of  our  laws  with  respect 
to  election  petitions,  that  where  a  case  is 
one  of  the  highest  public  interest  it  is 
made  one  entirely  of  private  concern;  and 
thus  candidates  who  have  once  by  the  most 
corrupt  means  obtained  their  return  are 
very  often,  instead  of  being  disqualified 
and  rejected  from  this  House,  rendered  se- 
cure in  their  seats  by  the  inability  of  those 
who  have  opposed  them  to  stand  the  litiga- 
tion, the  delay,  and  the  ^ery  heavy  ex- 
penses which  must  attend  upon  an  applica* 
tion  to  this  House  for  a  Committee  to  try 
iho  validity  of  the  return.  Now,  Sir,  I 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  remedy  that  evil,  be- 
cause the  House,  I  am  sure,  will  at  once 
agree  with  me,  that  while  we  ought  to  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  investigation  into 
such  cases,  we  ought  not  to  encourage  or 
give  any  countenance  to  frivolous  petitions. 
What  1  propose  is  this — That,  with  regard 
to  petitions  which  state  that  bribery,  treat- 
ing, corrupt  practices,  or  undue  influence 
have  been  used  and  have  procured  the  re- 
turn of  the  sitting  Members,  all  such  peti- 
tions should,  according  to  the  Bill  I  pro- 
pose, be  sent  to  a  preliminary  Committee, 
which  Committee  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  grand  jury.  This  preliminary  Com- 
mittee would  consist  of  fifteen  Members, 
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to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Committee  of 
Elections.  They  would  hear  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  to  prove  the 
existence  of  malpractices.  If  they  were  satis- 
fied that  there  was  a  suflScient  case  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  Election  Committee,  they  would 
so  report  to  the  House,  and  an  Election 
Committee  would  be  appointed  in  the  ordi- 
nary course.  In  proposing  to  consolidate 
this  law,  I  do  not  mean  to  alter  the  general 
provisions.  The  Election  Committee  would 
then  investigate  the  case,  and,  supposing 
they  should  find  that  the  petitioner  had 
proceeded  with  probable  grounds,  I  should 
then  propose  that  the  cost  should  be  de- 
frayed at  the  public  expense.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  find  there  was  no 
ground,  then  the  petitioner  would  bo 
obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  sitting 
Member  whose  seat  was  attacked.  Sir,  I 
think  that  by  this  method  we  should  hold 
out  some  inducement  to  those  who  now  in 
despair  give  up  the  prosecution  of  peti- 
tions to  bring  cases  before  the  House 
where  very  flagrant  bribery  has  occurred. 
No  one  who  has  watched  the  course  of 
general  elections  can  but  be  aware  that, 
while  there  are  a  number  of  cases  brought 
to  trial,  in  certain  eases  where  the  candi- 
date is  rich,  or  where  he  thinks  it  worth 
his  while  to  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent 
influence  in  the  place,  petitioning  is  carried 
on  to  its  utmost  result,  and  very  great  ex- 
penses are  incurred ;  and  that  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  bribery  has  been  quite  as 
flagrant,  if  not  more  so,  in  which  there 
has  been  no  investigation  before  this  House, 
and  no  inquiry  has  taken  place.  But,  Sir, 
beyond  this  proposal  there  is  another  me- 
thod which  I  have  in  view,  and  which  I 
once  suggested  before  in  another  form,  but 
which  now  in  its  amended  shape  may,  I 
think,  be  entertained  by  the  House.  I 
mention  these  and  other  provisions,  how- 
ever, only  as  plans  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  form  with  the  view  to  check 
these  practices — not  as  plans  which  it  is 
certain  ought  to  be  adopted  by  this  House 
without  very  grave  consideration.  I  pro* 
pose,  where  it  is  declared  by  a  candidate 
that  he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  bribery 
and  corrupt  practices  were  used  during  the 
election,  that  in  this  case,  if  the  numbers 
which  he  shall  obtain  at  the  poll  amount  to 
two-thirds  of  the  number  which  the  sue* 
cessful  candidate  shall  obtain,  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  elected  by  means  of  bribery — in  that 
case  the  Election  Committee  shall  hare 
power  to  return  the  candidate  who  peti* 
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tiona  to  Parliament  as  the  elected  Member. 
I  once  proposed,  but  without  this  limita- 
tion of  two- thirds,  that  in  such  a  ease  the 
course   I   have   now    indicated  should  be 
taken.     It  is  a  mode  of  giving  at  least 
some  inducement  to  persons  to  petition  this 
House  in  case  thej  have  been  rejected, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  had  the  niajo- 
ritj  of  legal  and   unbribed   votes  at  the 
election.    There  is  anotlier  proposal  I  have 
to  make,  which  is   an   alteration — not  a 
very  great  alteration — in  the  law  as  it  at 
present  exists,   in    consequence   of  Bills 
which   have   been    introduced    in   former 
years.     I    propose,    where   the    Election 
Committee  shall  report  that  bribery  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  any  borough,  that  then, 
without  any  Address  from  this  House  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  Speaker 
shall  communicate  that  Report  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 
that  that  Report  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Crown;  and  that  the  Crown  shall  there- 
upon have  power  to  issue  a  Commission,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  Commissions 
have  been  lately  issued.     I  propose,  like- 
wise, to  alter  the  manner  in  which  Com- 
missioners have  been  appointed.     Hitherto 
these  Commissioners  have  been  nominated 
by  the  House,  with  a  view  to  prevent  jea- 
lousy as  to  the  exercise  of  undue  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown.     But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  dispersion  among  so 
large  a   number  of  the  responsibility  of 
naming  these  Commissioners,  tends  a  great 
deal  to  prevent  that  due  selection  of  per- 
sons which  is  necessary.     I  therefore  pro- 
pose, restricting  the  choice  in  England  to 
revising  barristers,  or  persons  who  have 
been   nominated  by  the  Judges  in  some 
former  ^ear  to  the  office  of  revising  bar- 
rister, to  give  the  Crown    the  power  of; 
nominating  these  Commissioners.  I  believe  i 
that  the  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  , 
for  the  Home  Department,  acting  under  a  < 
sense  of  responsibility,  is  much  more  likely  | 
to  make  good  appointments  than  can  be 
made  by  this  House  in  its  collective  capa-  ' 
city.     There  are  various  other  provisions  ^ 
ill  the  Bill  with  respect  to  the  law  of  peti- . 
tions,  which  are  alterations  of  the  present , 
law  of  considerable  importance,  but  which  ; 
are  too  much  matters  of  detail  to  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  them  now. 
But  there  is  one  very  considerable  alter- 
ation which,  if  I  am  allowed  to  bring  in  a 
Bifl  to  consolidate  the  present  law,  we  pro- 
pose to  make  with  respect  to  Election  Com- 
mittees.    I  have  been  always  very  much 
opposed  to  withdrawing  th^  power  of  judg- 
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ing  of  the  persons  elected  to  sit  in  this 
House  from  the  House  itself;  but  I  think 
the  law  has  been  so  much  improved  in  that 
respect,  and  especially  by  the  amendments 
introduced  into  it  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  at  least  there  is  not  any  well- 
founded  complaint  at  the  present  time  of 
there  being  any  party  or  corrupt  influence 
in  the  decisions  of  Election  Committees. 
I  do  think,  however,  thore  is  still  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  unifor- 
mity of  decision,  and  of  the  want  of  that 
legal  knowledge  which  would  enable  the' 
Committees  to  decide  in  each  case  accor- 
ding to  the  known  principles  of  law.     lu 
order  to  obtain  that  advantage,  I  propose* 
that  upon  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  the 
Crown  shall  appoint  ten  barristers  of  ten 
years'  standing  <o  be  assessors,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  appointed  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  assessors  to  Election  Commit- 
tees;  that  in  every  subsequent  year  one 
person  shall  be  so  appointed,  which,  pro- 
bably, will  be  quite  enough  for  this  purpose; 
and  that  the  General  Committee  of  Elocu- 
tions, in  nominating  the  Election  Commit- 
tee, shall  at  the  same  time  name  the  par- 
ticular assessor  who  shall  attend  that  Com- 
mittee.    I  propose  to  repeal  the  provision^ 
of  which  I  was  myself  the  original  author, 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  chairman's 
panel,  and  now  I  propose  that  the  General 
Committee  of  Elections  shall  choose  the 
whole  Committee.     In  that  way,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  assessors,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  far  grenter  uniformity  of  deci- 
sion than  there  has  hitherto  been.     With 
respect  to  prosecutions  for  bribery,  I  like- 
wise propose,  when  a  Committee  has  re- 
ported that  any  persons  have  been  guilty 
of  bribery,  that,  upon  communication  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  fact  of  such  report, 
the  Attorney  General  should  at  once  pro- 
secute the  persons  so  reported  as  having 
committed  this  offence.    I  think  it  is  desir- 
able as  far  as  possible  to   remove   these 
questions  from   discussion  and   debate  in 
this  House,  when  we  once  have  appointed 
a  tribunal  which  is  reputed  efficient,  and 
which  has  come  to  a   decision  upon  the 
subject.     These,  Sir,  are  the  general  pro- 
visions which   I  propose   to  introduce  in 
these  Bills;  but  the  House  will  have  a  far 
better  view  of  them  when  they  have  seen 
the  Bills  and  consulted  their  provisions.    I 
can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  shall  be 
quite  ready,  when  the  discussion  of  them 
comes   on,  to  listen   to   any   suggestions 
which  can   arise,  because  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  this  House  thiuk 
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thai  the  time  is  come  when  we  ought  to 
endeaToar,  as  far  as  possible,  effectnallj 
to  preTent  and  check  these  deg^rading  prac- 
tices; and  if  we  sneceed  io  that  object, 
we  shall  succeed,  likewise,  in  raising  the 
character  of  this  House.  The  noble  Lord 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  Bribery,  Treating,  and  nndue- influence 
at  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  should 
not  presume  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
two  measures  now  submitted  to  the  House, 
hut  there  were  two  points  which  had  caught 
his  attention  in  the  course  of  the  noble 
Lord's  address,  upon  which  he  wished  to 
offer  a  few  observations.  The  first  related 
to  the  question  of  bribery.  The  noble 
Lord — so  far  as  he  understood — proposed 
that  if  a  sitting  Member  should  be  deprived 
of  his  seat  in  consequence  of  his  having 
carried  on  bribery  at  the  election,  or  of  his 
agents  having  carried  it  on  for  him,  the 
Committee  should  have  the  power  to  seat 
the  opposing  candidate  in  every  case  where 
he  had  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  the  votes  of  the  sitting  Member.  Now, 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  that  could 
be  called  an  entirely  constitutional  mode  of 
election,  because  he  considered  the  fact  of 
a  sitting  Member  losing  his  seat  for  bribery 
was  no  proof  that  the  candidate  opposed  to 
him  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  and  it  was  only  on  the  ground 
that  a  person  had  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  electors  in  favour  of  him  that  he 
could  be  entitled  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He 
feared  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say 
that  because  A  had  been  unseated  for  bri- 
bery, 6  therefore  had  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  electors.  He  thought,  also 
that  considerable  difficulty  would  arise  with 
regard  to  the  clause  which  attempted  to 
define  what  was  to  be  called  "  undue  in- 
fluence." Why,  they  all  knew  that  some- 
times a  look  or  a  frown  was  sufficient  to 
influence  a  voter.  It  was  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  define  in  the  clause  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  what  was  undue  influence,  and 
the  attempt  would  lead  only  to  litigation  of 
a  very  disagreeable  character,  without  any 
successful  result.  Upon  the  question  of 
undue  influence  and  litigation  he  would 
refer  the  Government  to  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who  had  laid 
it  down  most  forcibly,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  any  statutory  remedy  for  in- 
timidation, and  that  there  was  only  one 
mode  of  meeting  the  evil,  and  that  was  to 
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adopt  vote  by  ballot.  He  would  also  re- 
fer the  noble  Lord  most  confidently  on  this 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South wark  (Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth),  his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet — and 
he  was  sure  that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  be  of  opinion  that  all  attempts  to  deal 
with  undue  influence  by  the  mere  penalties 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful. He  was  glad,  however,  to  find 
that  efforts  were  to  be  made  this  Session 
to  put  down  bribery.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Suffolk 
(Sir  F.  Kelly) — the  county  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Gibson)  resided — who,  therefore,  re- 
presented him  in  Parliament — had  given 
notice  of  a  Bill  to  put  down  bribery;  and 
with  the  great  legal  knowledge  of  thai 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  employed  on 
it,  he  was  sure  that  the  subject  would  be 
discussed  with  considerable  advantage. 
Bribery,  perhaps,  was  more  capable  of 
being  dealt  with  by  legislation  than  inU- 
midation;  but  still  he  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  real  remedy  for  the  whole 
mass  of  these  evils  was  not  to  be  found  in 
vote  by  ballot. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  that  the 
existence  of  bribery  and  corrupt  practices 
at  elections  was  so  clear  and  undeniable 
that  he  considered  the  country  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  the  noble  Lord  for  having  de- 
voted his  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  easily  supposed  that  he 
did  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  plan 
now  propounded  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
rather  desirous  to  assure  the  noble  Lord, 
on  his  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  those 
around  him,  that  every  assistance  would 
be  given  to  the  measures  now  proposed. 
He  wished,  however,  to  suggest  to  the 
House,  even  upon  this  early  opportunity, 
some  difficulties  and  objections  which  must 
have  occurred  to  the  noble  Lord  himself  in 
relation  to  some  parts  of  the  plan  which  ho 
had  submitted  to  them.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  quite  useless  to 
add  to  the  penalties  by  which  the  commia- 
sion  of  bribery  was  now  followed,  either 
with  respect  to  the  voter  or  the  candidate. 
They  had  seen  that  imprisonment,  unlimit- 
ed except  by  the  discretion  or  mercy  of  the 
Judge,  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  disfran- 
chisement, disqualification  to  hold  office,  to 
vote  or  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  even  the 
punishment  of  transportation  where  per- 
jury had  accompanied  bribery,  had  been 
all  inadequate  to  repress  the  offence;  for 
they  had  found  that  the  bribery  and  every 
species  of  corruption  which  prevailed  at 
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experienee  of  Election  Committees,  be 
lionestly  believed  there  had  never  been  an 
improper  feeling  on  the  part  of  anj  Coni- 
luittec  in  conducting  the  duties  entrusted 
to  it,  and  if  any  error  had  been  made,  it 
^lad  always  been  upon  a  point  of  law. 
With  regard  to  the  offence  of  treating  at 
elections,  the  evidence  generally  given 
before  Election  Committees  came  princi- 
pally from  the  landlords  and  barmaids  of 
public-houses.  An  election  now  only  occif- 
pied  two  days — one  for  the  nomination,  and 
lUe  other  for  the  election ;  and  he  would 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Lurd  the  Member  for  London,  whether 
'Jie  treating  usually  accompanying  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  attendant  rioting,  drunken- 
Tiess,  and  dissipation,  might  not  be  pre- 
vented to  a  considerable  extent  if  the 
j>ubltc-houses  and  beershops  were  closed 
upon  the  two  days  of  nomination  and 
election. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  that  ho  could 
not  avoid  thanking  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  whenever 
he  saw  him  taking  the  least  progressive 
step  towards  reform,  but  was  sorry  to  see 
that  the  strides  of  the  noble  Lord  were  so 
extremely  scanty.  In  dealing  with  this 
question  of  the  malversation  of  tho  fran- 
chise, it  appeared  to  him  extraordinary 
that  the  noble  Lord,  with  his  great  intel- 
lect and  his  natural  acuteness,  could  ven- 
ture in  the  face  of  the  intimidation  con- 
stantly going  on,  to  confine  himself  in  the 
measure  which  he  had  brought  before  the 
House  to  merely  physical  intimidation. 
When  the  noble  Lord  talked  of  making 
punishable  acts  of  violence,  did  he  think 
that  thet-e  was  no  other  species  of  intimi- 
dation ?  Did  not  the  noble  Lord  recollect 
the  intimidation  of  landlords  over  their 
tenantry,  and  of  customers  over  their 
tradesmen  ?  and  could  he  venture,  after 
the  proofs  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  of  this  species  of  tyranny,  to  come 
forward  with  a  remedy  of  so  trivial  a  na- 
ture as  that  which  he  offered  in  his  Bill  ? 
The  noble  Lord  appeared  to  him  to  con- 
sider intimidation  to  be  a  constitutional 
proceeditig,  and  to  set  his  facje  against  any 
attempt  to  put  it  down.  The  noble  Lord 
had  been  three  or  four  times  upon  the 
very  brink  of  that  measure  which  he  (Mr. 
Berkeley)  had  so  often  advocated  in  the 
House;  but*  he  appeared  to  be  afraid  of 
stepping  forward,  and  never  lost  the  occa- 
sion of  drawing  back  whenever  circum- 
stances would  allow  Bim.  He  was  fully 
Convinced  that  for  intimidation  there  could 


be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  was  by  giving 
the  voter  the  protection  of  secrecy  at  the 
polling  booth.  Intimidation  could  never 
be  completely  put  down  or  eradicated,  but 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  diminish  its 
extent  and  efficiency.  No  person  who  had 
studied  the  proceedings  before  the  Election 
Committees  of  the  last  Session  could  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  no 
person  was  proved  to  have  received  a  bribe 
until  after  he  had  voted,  l^he  men  who 
bribed  would  never  trust  those  who  wcro 
bribed.  A  stronger  proof  could  not  be 
afforded  of  the  necessity  which  existed,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  bribery,  of  takrng 
away  the  means  of  knowing  in  what  way 
the  vote  was  given.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  would  take  place  upon  the 
Reform  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  would 
take  occasion  once  again  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  question  of  the  ballot.  He  felt 
convinced  that  the  ballot  was  a  measure  of 
time — he  knew  it.  was  a  measure  of  justice, 
and  felt  certain  that  the  day  would  arrive 
— it  might  not  be  in  his  time — when  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  only  asto- 
nished that  such  an  act  of  justice  should 
have  been  so  long  denied. 

Mr.  PHINN  said,  he  thought  both  sides 
of  the  House  would  admit  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  was  entitled 
to  their  greatest  thanks  for  his  present 
steps,  limited  thongh  they  might  be,  to  put 
down  bribery  at  elections.  He  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  one  or 
two  topics  which  he  had,  and  to  one  or  two 
topics  which  he  had  not,  adverted  to  in  his 
address  to  the  House  that  evening.  Tho 
noble  Lord,  he  regretted,  had  not  proposed 
to  allow  an  Election  Committee  to  go  into 
proof  of  treating  without  discussing  the 
question  of  agency  first.  The  want  of 
power  to.  deal  in  that  mode  with  charges 
of  treating,  very  often  paralysed  the  action 
of  Election  Committees.  A  measure  of 
that  kind  was  once  carried,  ho  believed, 
in  that,  but  rejected  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  embody  it  in  his  pro- 
posed Bill.  With  regtird,  however,  to  the 
question  of  intimidation,  he  trusted  that 
the  nobl^  Lord  woUld  reconsider  the  deter- 
mination he  had  come  to,  and  make  inti- 
midation an  indictable  offence.  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  any  persons  leagued  and 
conspired  together — he  cared  not  whetheh 
by  religious  ot  any  other  sort  of  influence 
to  be  brought  upon  a  voter — such  a  pro- 
ceeding he  held  to  be  a  crime  and  a  mis- 
demeanour, which  ought   to  bte   setetely 
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ed  would  consent  to  screen  himself  under  I  judges  of  most  vital  and  important  ques- 


Bucb  a  mean  cloak;  he  certainly  would  not 
thank  such  a  man  for  his  vote.  He  re- 
gretted to  find  that  that  side  of  the  House 
intended  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in 
without  opposition.  His  motto  was  /Vtn- 
cipiis  ohsta,  and  he  thought  that  the  best 
thing  would  have  been  to  throw  it  out  at 
once.  He  hoped  the  Bills  would  all  end 
in  smoke,  and  he  believed  thej  would. 
As  for  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
bench,  he  protested  against  their  paltry, 
disreputable  mode  of  evading  the  more 
important  question  of  our  foreign  relations; 
and  he  looked  upon  their  conduct  as  an 
act  of  political  cowardice  which  rendered 
them  unfit  to  hold  office^  and  unworthy  to 
draw  the  public  money,  which  might  bo 
far  more  profitably  expended  than  when 
applied  to  their  support. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  the  House 
and  the  country  were  greatly  indebted  to 
any  man  who  brought  forward  a  measure 
to  put  down  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions, because  the  value  of   that   House 
consisted  in  a  thorough  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  it  was  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  country.     No  man 
in  the  House  had  made  more  efforts  in 
this  direction  than  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
profit  by  the  experience  of  former  attempts. 
There  were  two  points  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  attention.     He  held  that,  in  cases 
where  pecuniary  payments  were  made  in 
the  way  of  bribery,  unless  the  agent  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  candidate  for  whom 
the  money  was  paid    was  punished,   the 
principle  the  House  was   anxious  to  lay 
down  would  continue  to  be  violated.     He 
therefore  approved  that  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Lord  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  punish  any  man  employed  as  an  agent, 
who  should  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  bri- 
bery.    He  also  belifived  that  it  would  tend 
to  remedy  the  evil  if  a  court  could  be  es- 
tablished with  summary  jurisdiction,  where 
offenders  might  be   dealt  with  instanter, 
and  he  thought  the  punishment  inflicted 
should  bo  to  deprive  a  person  convicted  of 
any  voice  in  the  election  of  Parliamentary 
representatives  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.     The  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
to  select  gentlemen  from  among  the  re- 
vising barristers  to  act  as  Commissioners, 
was,  iu  his  opinion,  weak  and  unsatisfac- 
tory.    The  revising  barristers  were  gene- 
rally young  and  inexperienced  men,  with 
little  or  no  practice,  and  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  place  them  in  the  situation  of 
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tions.     He  submitted,  also,  that  if  it  was 
desirable  to  appoint  assessors,  they  should 
be  men  of  experience  and  acknowledged 
ability,  as  he  believed  that  would  be  tho 
best  means  of  promoting  a  uniformity  in 
the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  assessors. 
With  regard,   however,  to  bribery  by  pe- 
cuniary payments,  he  held  that  no  measure 
could  be  adopted  which  would  so  effectually 
put  an  end  to  it  as  extending  the  number 
of  voters  and  granting  the  protection  of 
the  vote  by  ballot.     The  noble  Lord  tho 
Member  for  London  had  introduced  most 
of  the  great  and  important  measures  tend- 
ing to  a  reform  of  the  representation  of 
the  country  since  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  House,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  noble  Lord  now  to  add  a  crowning 
triumph  to  his   Parliamentary  career  by  . 
giving  the  country  an  opportunity  of  fairly 
trying  the  vote  by  ballot.     He  would  sug- 
gest to  the  noble  Lord  the  propriety  of 
introducing  a  clause  into  the  proposed  Bill 
to  enable  the  constituency  to  make  a  fair 
trial  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  providing  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors  of  such  constituency 
requested  a   trial  to  be  made.     By  pur- 
suing such  a  course  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  vote  by 
ballot  would  act,  and  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience  thus   gained   would    enable   the 
House  to  decide  finally  upon  the  question 
hereafter.     He  himself  had  great  confi- 
dence that   the  vote  by  ballot  would  be 
found  far  preferable  to  the  complicated  and 
expensive  proceedings  proposed  by  the  no- 
ble Lord.    By  his  experience,  as  the  oldest 
Member  of  that    House,    he  warned  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  proceedings  proposed 
to  be  taken  would  prove  delusive,  and  that 
they  would  not  procure  the  benefits  desired 
by  the  country — namely,  an  honest,  fair, 
and    independent    representation    of    the 
people. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  mon- 
strous evils  which  the  Election  Committees 
of  last  Session  had  brought  to  light. 
Difficult  questions  of  law  frequently  arose 
during  the  inquiries  of  those  Committees, 
and  he  thought  that  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
position to  introduce  assessors  into  them 
would  greatly  improve  their  construction; 
but  he  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  by  which  the  duties  now  entrust- 
ed to  Election  Committees  would  be  en- 
tirely taken  out  of  that  House,     From  his 
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ezperienee  of  Election  Committees,  be 
honestly  believed  tbere  bad  never  been  an 
improper  feeling  on  tbe  part  of  any  Com- 
mittee in  conducting  tbe  duties  entrusted 
to  it,  and  if  any  error  bad  been  made,  it 
had  always  been  upon  a  point  of  law. 
With  regard  to  tbe  offence  of  treating  at 
elections,  tbe  evidence  generally  given 
before  Election  Committees  came  princi- 
pally from  tbe  landlords  and  barmaids  of 
public-bouses.  An  election  now  only  occif- 
pied  two  days — one  for  the  nomination,  and 
tbe  other  for  tbe  election ;  and  he  would 
suggest  for  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  whether 
the  treating  usually  accompanying  an  elec- 
tion, and  tbe  attendant  rioting,  drunken- 
ness, and  dissipation,  might  not  be  pre- 
Tented  to  a  considerable  extent  if  the 
public-houses  and  bcershops  were  closed 
upon  the  two  days  of  nomination  and 
election. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  that  ho  could 
not  avoid  thanking  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  whenever 
he  saw  him  taking  the  least  progressive 
step  towards  reform,  but  was  sorry  to  see 
that  the  strides  of  the  noble  Lord  were  so 
extremely  scanty.  In  dealing  with  this 
question  of  the  malversation  of  the  fran- 
chise, it  appeared  to  him  extraordinary 
that  tbe  noble  Lord,  with  his  great  intel- 
lect and  his  natural  acuteness,  could  ven- 
ture 10  the  face  of  the  intimidation  con- 
stantly going  on,  to  confine  himself  in  tbe 
measure  which  he  had  brought  before  tbe 
House  to  merely  physical  intimidation. 
When  tbe  noble  Lord  talked  of  making 
punishable  acts  of  violence,  did  he  think 
that  there  was  no  other  species  of  intimi- 
dation ?  Did  not  the  noble  Lord  recollect 
the  intimidation  of  landlords  over  their 
tenantry,  and  of  customers  over  their 
tradesmen  !  and  could  be  venture,  after 
the  proofs  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  of  this  species  of  tyranny,  to  come 
forward  with  a  remedy  of  so  trivial  a  na- 
ture as  tbat  which  he  offered  in  his  Bill  ? 
The  noble  Lord  appeared  to  him  to  con- 
sider intimidation  to  be  a  constitutional 
proceeding,  and  to  set  his  faCe  against  any 
attempt  to  put  it  down.  The  noble  Lord 
had  been  three  or  four  times  upon  the 
very  brink  of  that  measure  which  he  (Mr. 
Berkeley)  had  so  often  advocated  in  the 
House;  but*  he  appeared  to  be  afraid  of 
stepping  forward,  and  never  lost  the  occa- 
sion of  drawing  back  whenever  circum- 
stances would  allow  Bim.  He  was  fully 
Convinced  that  for  intimidation  there  couKl 


be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  was  by  giving 
the  voter  the  protection  of  secrecy  at  tbe 
polling  booth.  Intimidation  could  never 
be  completely  put  down  or  eradicated,  but 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  diminish  its 
extent  and  efficiency.  No  person  who  had 
studied  the  proceedings  before  the  Election 
Committees  of  the  last  Session  could  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  no 
person  was  proved  to  have  received  a  bribe 
until  after  he  had  voted.  %he  men  who 
bribed  would  never  trust  those  who  woro 
bribed.  A  stronger  proof  could  not  be 
afforded  of  the  necessity  which  existed,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  bribery,  of  takmg 
away  the  means  of  knowing  in  what  way 
the  vote  was  given.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  would  take  place  upon  the 
Reform  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  be  would 
take  occasion  once  again  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  question  of  tbe  ballot.  He  felt 
convinced  that  the  ballot  was  a  measure  of 
time — he  knew  it  was  a  measure  of  justice, 
and  felt  certain  that  tbe  day  would  arrive 
— it  might  not  be  in  bis  time — when  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  only  asto- 
nished that  such  an  act  of  justice  should 
have  been  so  long  denied. 

Mr.  PHINN  said,  he  thought  both  sides 
of  the  House  would  admit  that  the  noblo 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  was  entitled 
to  their  greatest  thanks  for  his  present 
steps,  limited  though  they  might  be,  to  put 
down  bribery  at  elections.  He  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  one  or 
two  topics  which  he  had,  and  to  one  or  two 
topics  which  he  had  not,  adverted  to  in  his 
address  to  the  House  that  evening.  The 
noble  Lord,  he  regretted,  bad  not  proposed 
to  allow  an  Election  Committee  to  go  into 
proof  of  treating  without  discussing  the 
question  of  agency  first.  The  want  of 
power  to.  deal  in  tbat  mode  with  charges 
of  treating,  very  often  paralysed  the  action 
of  Election  Committees.  A  measure  of 
that  kind  was  once  carried,  ho  believed, 
in  that,  but  rejected  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  embody  it  in  bis  pro- 
posed Bill.  With  regtird,  however,  to  the 
question  of  intimidation,  he  trusted  tbat 
the  nobl^  Lord  woUld  reconsider  the  deter- 
mination he  bad  comd  to,  and  make  inti- 
midation an  indictable  offence.  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  any  persons  leagued  and 
conspired  together — he  cared  not  whethef 
by  religious  of  any  other  sort  of  infiuencd 
to  be  brought  upon  a  voter — such  a  pro- 
ceeding he  held  to  be  a  crime  and  a  mis- 
demeanour, which  ought   to  bid   setefeiy 
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punisbed  by  the  law,  not  bj  pecimiarj  fine, 
but  by  bodily  imprisonment.     Such  an  of- 
fence ought  to  be  dealt  with  more  severely 
tlian  bribery,  for  he  believed  that  intimida- 
tion had  a  greater  tendency  than  bribery 
to  degrade  n  man ;  because  the  man  who 
received  a  bribe  gave  his  vote  voluntarily, 
but  in  that  of  intimidation  it  was  given 
compulsorily,  and  with  rancorous  feelings 
against  the  intimidator,  which  were  most 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  society.     As 
one  means  of  preventing  intimidation,  he 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  consent 
to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in  his  pro- 
posed Bill  which  would  prohibit  the  publi- 
cation of  the  polling  books  until  six  or 
twelve  months  after  the  beat  of  party  con- 
tests at  elections  had  passed  away.     Some 
of  his  own  constituents  had  informed  him 
that  their  customers  resorted  to  the  polling 
books  after  the  elections  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how   their   tradesmen  voted, 
and  punishing  them  for   voting  contrary 
to  their,   the   customers\  political  creed, 
by  withdrawing  their  custom  from  them. 
Now,  the  withholding  of  the  records  of  the 
votes  at  elections  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  elections,  might  go  a  great  way 
towards  putting  an  end  to  that   kind  of 
secret  intimidation.     With  regard  to  the 
second  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  appre- 
hended that  the  proposed  introduction  of  a 
qucui  grand  jury  system,  as  a  preliminary 
to  inquiry  by  Committees  into  charges  of 
corruption  at  elections,  would  be  a  great 
impediment  to  public  justice.     It  was  a 
matter  which  required  a  most  careful  con- 
sideration   before   it   should    be   adopted. 
Every  one   who  had  had  eiperience   on 
Election  Committees   must  know  that   if 
there  were  to  be  ex  parte  secret  tribunals 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  trial  should 
take  place,  the  Committee  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  having  reluctant 
witnesses  subjected  to  cross- examination  by 
counsel.  He  believed  that  the  result  of  the 
noble  Lord*s  proposition   in  that  respect 
would  be  a  most  cumbrous  innovation — that 
it  would  be  a  practical  disservice  instead 
of  an  advantage.     But  there  was  one  most 
important   omission   in   the   noble  Lord's 
Bill  ^^  it  Was  altogether  silent  as  to  the 
prevention  of  compromising  election  peti- 
tions.    It  was  most  scandalous  to  see  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment the  election  agents  of  both  sides  of 
the  IIouso  presenting  petition  after  peti- 
tion.     As    one    petition    was    presented 
agaitist    the   return   of  a  Gentleman   on 
one  side  of  the  House,  another  petition 
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was  presented  against  the  return  of  a  Gen- 
tleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
Those  who  knew  the  secret  mechanism  bj 
which  those  gentlemen  worked,  knew  that 
that  was  their  best  method  of  compelling 
a  compromise,  and  pretenting  a  fair  inquiry 
into  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption.  He 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  presentation  of  those  pe- 
titions was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  public  prosecu- 
tor to  sift  those  charges  to  the  bottom. 
People  ought  to  be  no  more  able  to  com- 
promise election  petitions,  than  they  could 
compromifte  charges  of  felony.    Those  who 
made  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  enter 
into  recognisances  to  prosecute,  and  then 
the  public  would  be  enabled  to  know  whe- 
ther these  charges  were  well- founded,  or 
merely  frivolous   and   unjust  accusations. 
He  believed  that  the  moment  in  which  the 
Legislature  should  have  declared  that  such 
charges  must  be  publicly  investigated,  and 
that  the  persons  proved  to  be  guilty  of 
them  should  be  punished  not  simply  pe- 
cuniarily,  they   would    have   advanced   a 
great  way  in  the  direction  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform.      He  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  give  the  proposed  election 
assessors  any  voice  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Committees  as  to  matters  of  fact.     From 
the  experience  which  he  had  had  on  these 
Committees,  he  must  say  that  questions  of 
fact  were  as  ably  and  fairly  decided  by 
them  as  by  any  legal  tribunal  in  this  coun- 
try.    He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
permit   the  proposed  assessors  to  decide 
questions  of  law  only.    He  objected  to  the 
noble  Lord's  proposition  to  take  these  as- 
sessors out  of  the  class  of  lawyers  called 
revising  barristers.     It  was  true,  that,  in 
many   instances,    the    revising    barristers 
were    men    of    very    considerable    stand- 
ing;   but  they  would  find  on  the  Elec- 
I  tion  Committees  Gentlemen  mucH  better 
qualified  than  themselves  to  decide  upon 
such   legal   questions   as   might  arise   in 
the   course  of  the  Committees*  proceed- 
tngs.     As  there  were  many  legal  Gentle* 
men  who  were  Members  of  that  House, 
he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
made  useful  {  and  he  would  suggest  that 
when  an  Election  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed, an  hon.  Member  who  had  practised  the 
law  should  be  named  upon  it,  possessing 
no  vote  or  power  except  upon  questions  of 
law.     The  different  legal  Members  of  the 
House  might  draw   up  some  regtilations 
which  should  produce  a  uniformity  in  their 
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deeisions,  such  as  never  could  be  arrived 
at  by  the  revising  biirristers.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  be  would  venture 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Jilidhurst  (Mr.  Walpole),  and  the  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  had  stated  their  in- 
teotions  to  introduce,  during  the  present 
Session,  measures  for  reforming  Parlia- 
mentary representation.  Now,  in  bis  (Mr. 
Phinn's)  opinion,  those  Bills,  as  well  as 
that  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  ought  to 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  with 
the  view  of  producing  one  good  measure. 
A  Committee-room  was  a  much  better 
place  than  that  House  foK  the  discussion 
of  the  details  of  those  several  measures. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  acting  as  a 
Commissioner  at  St.  Albans,  he  would 
suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  the  propriety  of 
establishing  local  tribunals,  for  taking  the 
evidence  of  country  witnesses,  in  cases  of 
controverted  elections.  The  expense  of 
bringing  witnesses  from  a  great  distance 
to  London  was  enormous,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected)  on 
their  arrival,  were  great.  He  hoped  that 
a  remedy  would  be  provided  to  meet  these 
evils. 

Mb.  MILES  said,  that  on  listening  to 
the  noble  Lord  while  reading  his  intimida- 
tion clause,  it  had  struck  him  (Mr.  Miles) 
that  it  made  no  provision  against  spiritual 
intimidation.  In  the  previous  Session  he 
had  been  obliged,  as  Chairman  of  an  Elec- 
tion Committee,  to  bring  the  question 
before  the  House,  and  he  then  understood 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  to  say  that,  al- 
though bygones  were  to  be  bygones^  such 
intimidations  as  had  disgraced  the  Sli^o 
and  Clare  elections  must  never  again  dis- 
grace the  representation.  He  trusted  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  would 
take  particular  care  in  the  wording  of  this 
clause  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  spiritual 
intimidation.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
tioblo  Lord  with  respect  to  the  assessors t 
he  thought  that  they  should  be  men  of 
high  standing  and  legal  knowledge;  and 
with  these  gentlemeh  deciding  on  law,  and 
the  Committee  on  points  of  fact,  he  thought 
that  decisions  would  be  obtained  which 
would  at  length  satisfy  the  country.  He 
begged  to  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  biding- 
ing  in  bis  Bill  and  hoped  that  he  would 
consider  the  Bills  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole),  and  that  of 
the  hon.  and  leorned  Member  for  East 


Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  at  the  same  time, 
trusting  that  amongst  them  all  a  law  might 
be  obtained  stringent  enough  to  prevent 
such  bribery  and  intimidation  as  bad  dis- 
graced the  last  general  election. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  must  congratulate 
the  House  on  the  proposition  of  the  noble. 
Lord  as  to  the  appointment  of  assessors  to 
aid  the  Members  of  Election  Committees; 
but  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  in  thinking  that  the 
assessors  should  be  men  of  greater  legal 
standing  than  the  generality  of  revising 
barristers.  But  be  was  afraid  that,  if 
there  were  to  be  so  many  as  ten  assessors^ 
the  Election  Committees  would  not  arrive 
at  that  uniformity  of  decision  which  was 
one  of  the  great  desiderata  with  regard  to 
their  proceedings.  He  believed  that  the 
reduction  of  Members  *'  serving*'  on  Elec- 
tion Committees  to  five,  was  a  very  benefi- 
cial change;  since  it  had  taken  place, 
those  Committees  had  discharged  their 
important  functions  in  a  praiseworthy  man- 
ner, but  the  great  objection  to  their  con- 
stitution was  the  want  of  legnl  knowledge 
to  guide  them  in  their  decision,  and  be 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed to  supply  this  want  by  means  of  an 
assessor.  He  regretted,  however,  to  hear 
that  their  decision  was  not  to  be  final,  for 
he  was  afraid,  if  it  were  not,  room  would 
still  be  left  for  those  party  conflicts  which 
were  now  carried  on  before  Committees. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  useful 
arrangement  to  appoint  a  kind  of  Court  of 
Assessors,  to  sit  in  the  same  way  as  a 
grand  jury,  and  make  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  a  case  before  it  could  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  were  bond  fide  grovLxids  for  inves- 
tigatioUi  This  would  put  an  end  to  all  fri- 
volous petitions.  Three  or  four  assessors, 
in  his  opinion,  would  be  sufficient  to  go 
through  the  business  satisfactorily,  and 
being  gentlemen  of  legal  attainments  and 
experience,  they  might  prepare  a  code  of 
precedents  for  the  guidance  of  Committees 
which  would  enable  petitioners  to  judge  of 
the  probable  way  in  which  cases  Would  be 
decided^  and  do  away  with  that  uncer- 
tainty which  now  attended  proceedings  be- 
fore these  Committees. 

Mr.  WARNER  said^  that  though  he 
was  glad  the  noble  Lord  had  attempted  to 
gbapple  with  the  evil  of  bribery  and  Icdf- 
ru^tion  at  elections,  he  Was  afraid  thikt  his 
measures  would  not  reach  the  more  serious 
difiicultics  connected  with  the  subjeiit. 
He  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
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traDsferred  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  House 
with  regard  to  election  petitions  to  some 
more  permanent  tribunal.  Every  one  knew 
the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  elicit- 
ing at  Westminster  the  truth  in  relation 
to  matters  which  had  arisen  at  places  very 
far  distant;  and  if  the  House  would  not 
part  with  its  jurisdiction,  all  difficulties 
should  be  made  to  give  way  before  the 
important  object  of  an  inquiry  on  the  spot. 
The  Members  of  the  Election  Committee 
themselves  should  go  down,  however  in- 
convenient, and  enter  on  the  inquiry  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  powers 
as  a  Royal  commission.  He  had  no  doubt 
some  good  would  result  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  assessors;  and  he  hoped  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  for  the  selection  of  gentle- 
men of  higher  legal  standing  than  was 
.proposed,  would  be  taken  into  eonsidcra- 
tion.  He  did  not  think  the  second  mea- 
sure of  the  noble  Lord  would  put  a  stop  to 
intimidation.  His  firm  conviction  was, 
.that  the  only  possible  remedy  for  intimida- 
tion was  the  ballot.  It  miglit  not  be  so 
complete  a  remedy  for  bribery  as  for  inti- 
midation, but  still  it  would  greatly  tend  to 
discourage  bribery.  Another  way  of  pre- 
venting improper  influences  being  used 
was,  not  to  allow  the  state  of  the  polling 
books  to  be  known  during  the  day  t)f  the 
election,  or  until  the  declaration  of  the 
jiumbers;  for,  generally,  the  most  bribery 
took  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  parties  could  estimate  by  means 
of  the  returns  the  relative  positions  in 
which  they  stood.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  others,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
adopt  some  other  mode  of  taking  votes 
than  compelling  electors  to  go  to  a  booth, 
and  there  give  in  their  names  before,  per- 
haps, mobs  of  people.  Why  not  let  a  vote 
betaken  at  the  voter  *s  house,  or  allow  him, 
on  obtaining  a  proper  certificate  from  the 
returning  ofiicer,  on  some  day  before  the 
election,  to  fill  it  up  and  send  it  through 
the  post  or  otherwise?  Some  such  plan 
as  this  must  be  devired,  if  they  wished  to 
do  away  with  bribery;  but  the  ballot  alone 
.would  put  an  end  to  intimidation. 

Mr.  J.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  also 
begged  to  congratulate  the  noble  Lord  on 
•bringing  forward  a  Bill  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  results,  must  command  the 
Approbation  of  every  one  who  was  desirous 
that  the  tiouse  of  Commons  should  pre- 
serve that  respect  and  confidence  which 
would  alone  enable  it  to  perform  its  legis- 
lative functions  satisfactorily^     As  to  the 
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objects  of  the  Bill,  all  lovers  of  truth  and 
honour,  to  whatever  party  they  belonged, 
must  be  united.  There^  were,  however, 
points  in  connexion  with  the  measure,  in 
regard  to  which  some  difficulties  might 
arise.  In  the  first  place,  the  appointment 
of  assessors  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  House  always  contained  within  it  a 
certain  number  of  men  eminent  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  those  of  a  certain  standing,  and 
fonn  them  into  a  body,  and  let  one  of  them 
sit  in  each  Election  Committee,  having 
previously  agreed  upon  the  points  which 
should  regulate  their  decisions.  This  would 
be  less  liable  to  objection  than  the  intro- 
duction of  assessors  into  these  Committees, 
more  particularly  if  they  were  to  be  taken 
as  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  from  the 
revising  barristers.  The  noble  Lord  had 
proposed  several  stringent  regulations 
against  persons  bribed,  but  he  regretted  to 
find  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  those  who 
bribed.  In  this  respect  the  no^le  Lord 
had  failed.  He  ought  to  have  made  every 
man  who  came  into  that  House  declare,  on 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  there  had 
been  no  bribery  or  intimidation  on  his  part, 
or,  according  to  his  belief,  on  that  of  his 
agents,  in  order  to  secure  his  election.  As 
long  as  measures  were  confined  to  the 
voter,  the  desired  object  would  never  be 
attained.  He  was  not  one  who  believed 
that  it  was  possible  to  prevent  bribery  and 
intimidation  altogether.  Such  was  the 
state  of  society,  that  they  would  always 
more  or  less  exist;  but  still,  it  behoved 
them  to  do  their  utmost  to  extirpate  as 
much  as  they  could  an  evil  which  was  now 
eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  com- 
munity, and  was  deplored  by  all  who  va- 
lued the  institutions  of  their  country. 

Mr.  E.  ball  said,  he  was,  perhaps, 
not  well  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  as  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  Member  of  that  House  who  had  had 
so  little  experience  of  bribery  as  himself. 
Whatever  the  expenses  of  his  election  had 
been,  they  were  defrayed  by  his  consti- 
tuents. He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Norwich  (Mr.  Warner)  in  some  respects, 
but,  as  a  Member  of  an  Election  Com- 
mittee, he  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  town  where  more  wholesale 
bribery  had  been  committed  than  in  Nor- 
wichk  He  considered  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  J.  Phillimore)v 
requiring  a  declaration  from  every  hon. 
Member,  upon  taking   his  seat,  that   he 
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had,  neither  hinlself  nor  hy  his  agents, 
heen  guilty  of  bribery  or  corruption  during 
his  election,  would  tend  to  create  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  House  throu<;hout  the 
country,  which,  unhappily,  did  not  at  pre- 
sent exist.  If  such  a  declaration  were  re- 
quired to  be  made)  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  that  House  more  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country  than  any  measure  they 
could  enact.  He  was  glad  that  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  establish  a  preliminary 
inyestigation  before  a  sort  of  grand  jury 
'for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  election  petitions.  If 
that  was  not  a  good  plan,  then  the  system 
adopted  through  the  whole  country,  of 
having  a  grand  jury  in  criminal  cases,  was 
not  a  good  one.  He  believed,  however, 
that  everybody  conversant  with  criminal 
trials  knew  how  admirably  the  grand  jury 
system  operated  in  saving  expense,  re- 
ducing labonr,  and  forwarding  the  ends  of 
justice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  had  suggested  that 
assessors  should  be  selected  from  Members 
of  the  House,  and  really,  seeing  there  were 
8o  many  professional  men  in  the  House,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  House  should  refuse  to 
make  use  of  them.  Now,  one  of  the  worst 
features  connected  with  Election  Commit- 
tees was  the  enormous  expense  and  pro- 
crastination occasioned  by  the  long  and 
exhausting  speeches  of  the  lawyers  en- 
gaged on  either  side;  and  what  he  would 
suggest,  therefore,  was,  that  the  profes- 
sional men  in  the  House, should  take  the 
part  of  counsel  on  those  occasions.  He 
really  thought  that  his  recommendation,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  productive  of  benefi- 
cial results,  for  not  only  Would  it  secure  to 
sitting  Members  the  best  possible  advo- 
cacy, but  it  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  delay,  and  also  give  a  useful 
occupation  to  the  multitude  of  professional 
gentlemen  in  that  House. 

Mr.  WARNER  said^  he  must  complain 
of  the  attack  made  by  the  hon.  Member  on 
the  city  of  Norwich,  and  would  beg  to  ex- 
plain that  last  Session  nothing  had  been 
proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
with  regal-d  to  the  existence  of  bribery  at 
the  last  election. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  must 
tender  his  thanks  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
introduction  of  these  Bills.  He  agreed 
with  him  upon  all  points  except  that 
touched  upon  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  as  to  put- 
ting down  intimidation.  This  he  did  not 
ihink  would  be  accomplished  by  the  noble 


Lord's  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  was  also  too 
lenient  with  regard  to  agents.  These  per- 
sons ought  to  be  punished  severely  for 
their  acts,  which  frequently  compromised 
Members  without  their  knowledge.  There 
was  also  a  class  of  persons  known  at  all 
elections,  but,  thank  God,  they  were  un- 
known in  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  who 
were  called  the  attorneys  of  the  town,  and 
he  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  a  clause, 
whereby  these  gentlemen  might  be  struck 
off  the  rolls  in  the  event  of  their  being 
proved  to  be  parties  to  bribery,  corruption, 
or  treating.  Having  frequently  served  on 
Election  Committees,  and  also  acted  as 
Chairman,  he  could  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  noble  Lord's  proposition  to  provide  legal 
advisers  to  assist  Committees  in  the  prose- 
cution of-  their  inquiries.  It  had  been 
stated  before  by  an  hon.  Member  that  strict 
justice  was  done  in  these  Committees  with 
regard  to  the  facts  of  a  case,  but  when 
any  difficult  points  of  law  arose,  they  fre^ 
quently  had  to  seek  advice  from  counsel  as 
to  the  course  they  should  pursue— that 
very  advice  which  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  supply  by  his  Bill.  But,  above  all 
things,  the  noble  Lord  should  avoid  adopt- 
ing the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath.  Don't  let  them  have 
an  assessor  who  was  a  Member  of  that 
House.  Let  them  have  a  person  whom 
they  could  look  to  for  legal  advice  only — a 
paid  legal  adviser.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
wished  to  make  a  sugorestion  to  the  noble 
Lord.  As  they  had  all  one  view  in  com- 
mon, that  of  abolishing  those  practices, 
they  should  be  desirous  of  obtaining  all 
the  information  they  could  on  the  subject. 
Now,  it  appeared  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  East  Suffolk  (Sir  F.  Kelly) 
intended  bringing  in  a  Bill  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 
He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  would  express  a  hope 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  take  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill  until  they  had 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
so  that  they  might  see  what  his  views 
were,  and.  if  possible,  produce  a  more  per- 
fect and  effective  measure  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  both. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  Words,  in  order  to  set  the  hon^ 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  E«  Ball) 
right  with  regard  to  the  Election  Commit- 
tee which  sat  last  year  upon  the  return  for 
the  city  of  Norwich.  No  Committee  sat 
last  year  with  reference  to  bribery  taking 
place  in  Norwich.  The  only  Committee 
was  one  of  which  he  himself  was  Chairman; 
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but  the  subject  of  its  inquiries  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Norwich  Election  Peti- 
tion. Certainly,  it  was  stated  before  that 
Committee  that  great  bribery  had  taken 
place  in  Norwich,  and  if  the  petition  had 
been  gone  intoi  perhaps  the  charge  would 
have  been  proved.  So  far  bribery  was  re- 
ferred to,  but  in  point  of  fact  no  charge  of 
bribery  was  tried.  It  was  very  satisfactory 
to  hear  that  there  was  at  least  one  Simon 
Pure  in  the  House,  and  that  he  appeared 
in  the  person  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridgeshire.  But  because  his  consti- 
tuents returned  him  free  of  expensei  it  did 
not  at  all  follow  that  there  was  no  bribery 
at  the  last  election  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  other  party  might  have  bribed,  or  the 
friends  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
micrht  themselves  have  resorted  to  illesral 
means  to  procure  his  return.  Cambridge, 
at  all  events,  was  not  a  very  pure  borough. 
It  did  not  stand  high  in  the  list  of  boroughs 
which  returned  Members  to  that  House; 
and  it  was  just  possible  that  some  of  the 
country  people — some  of  the  freeholders, 
for  example — might  have  been  tainted  by 
what  took  place  in  the  learned  town  of 
Cambridge.  With  regard  to  the  propo- 
sitions which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House,  the  noble  Lord  had  not  clearly 
stated  whether  he  intended  to  permit  peti- 
tions complaining  of  bribery,  when  pre- 
sented) to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  proved 
before  the  Norwich  Committee,  last  Ses- 
sion, that  there  were  ten  petitions  **  paired 
off"  against  each  other,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  such  would  be  the  case  so  long  as  thoy 
allowed  petitions  to  be  withdrawn  at  all. 
When  a  petition  was  once  presented,  it 
should  be  brought  to  an  issue  in  some  way 
or  other;  or,  at  all  events,  there  should  be 
another  petition  upon  which  that  House, 
and  that  House  only,  might  decide  whe- 
ther the  original  petition  should  be  with- 
drawn or  not.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a 
Parliamentary  agent,  by  merely  writing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  a  peti- 
tion was  to  be  withdrawn.  The  system 
was  for  Mr.  Coppock  to  take  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Brown  to  take  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Coppock;  then  these  letters  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  House  heard 
no  more  about  the  petitions,  though  they 
might  contain  charges  of  the  grossest 
bribery  against  Members  of  the  House. 
Some  of  the  petitions  might  be  frivolous; 
but  he  believed  many  real  and  bond  fide 
charges  of  corruption  had  been  paired  off 
one  against  the  other  in  the  way  he  had 
described.     How  could  the  House  hope  to 
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put  down  bribery  so  long  as  this  system 
was  kept  up  ?  The  recognisance  system 
also  required  reform.  The  Parliamentary 
agents  said,  "We  don*t  care  about  your 
preventing  the  withdrawal  of  petitions;  we 
will  beat  you  with  the  recognisance  system, 
if  you  allow  it  to  remain  as  it  is."  The 
law  required  that  recognisances  should  be 
entered  into;  but  the  agents  would  agree 
not  to  perfect  the  recognisances,  and  then 
when  the  examiner  of  recognisances  re- 
ported that  the  recognisances  had  not 
been  completed,  the  petition  would  be  vir- 
tually withdrawn.  Whatever  they  re- 
quired, should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  sum  of 
money  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Speaker,  and  not  allowed 
to  be  withdrawn  until  the  petition  had 
been  tried)  and  some  decision  come  to  bj 
the  House  as  to  whom  the  money  belonged. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  assessors  were 
to  be  appointed.  He  thought  thnt  much 
of  the  delay  which  occurred  in  Election 
Committees  was  occasioned  by  so  many 
lawyers  coming  before  them,  for  all  the 
mystification  in  Election  Committees  as- 
suredly came  from  the  lawyers.  He  was 
satisfied  that  five  Members  of  that  House 
Would  decide  a  case  better  than  any  lawyer 
whatever.  In  point  of  fact  there  never 
was  a  greater  mistake  than  when  thej 
passed  what  was  called  the  Grenville  Act. 
Previous  to  that  Act  they  possessed  full 
powelr  to  remedy  such  defects  by  a  Beso- 
lution  of  the  House;  but  by  the  Grenville 
Act  they  had  parted  with  that  power,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  had  submitted  very  valu- 
able privileges  to  the  House  of  Lords  bj 
requiring  their  assent  to  that  Act,  and 
made  the  subject  much  more  complicated 
than  before.  Such  was  his  opinion,  and 
such  was  the  opinion  of  many  Members 
who  opposed  the  Grenville  Act;  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  others  who  had  no 
doubt  with  reference  to  it,  and  who  stated 
that  the  House  had  lost  the  power  over 
and  the  control  of  their  own  Committees. 
But  if  the  noble  Lord,  even  now,  would 
repeal  what  was  called  the  Eleifition  Peti- 
tioba  Act,  and  place  the  House  where  it 
was  before  the  Grenville  Act,  the  tiesolu- 
tions  of  the  House  would  he  so  framed  for 
the  trial  and  conduct  of  election  petitions, 
that  much  more  would  be  done  in  the  way 
of  preventing  bribery,  corruptioui  and  in- 
timidation, than  if  they  were  to  continue 
the  complicated  machinery  now  in  el;ist- 
ence.  With  respect  to  the  ballot,  he  di(i 
not  see  how  that  would  be  a  cure;  but  it 
was  supposed  to  be,  at  all  cventsi  some 
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remedy  against  qorruption  and  intimidation, 
though  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  that 
effectual  one  that  some  hon.  Members 
seemed  to  suppose.  At  the  same  time,  he 
should  like  to  see  it  tried;  and,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  sug- 
gested. Jet  it  be  permissive.  Infinitely  su- 
perior, however,  to  the  ballot  would  be  very 
largo  constituencies  and  frequent  elections 
— constituencies  so  large  that  few  would 
have  the  power  of  bribing  them ;  and  even 
if  they  had  the  power  of  bribing  them,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  their  while,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequency  of  elections, 
lie  believed  that  would  be  as  good  a  cure 
for  bribery  and  corruption  as  any  that  had 
been  suggested  ;  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
would  introduce  it  into  the  new  Reform  Bill 
which  he  was  to  bring  forward  next  Mon- 
day, he  would  save  himself  a  great  deal  of 
.ti*ouble  in  connexion  with  the  Bills  which 
he  now  proposed. 

SlB  JOHN  TROLLOPB  said,  that 
having  had  some  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  laws  for  the  trial  of 
controverted  elections,  he  thought  a  much 
better  method  of  trying  those  election  pe- 
titions might  be  obtained,  simply  by  adopt- 
ing a  suggestion  which  had  been  proposed 
-^that  recognisances  should  be  abandoned, 
and  a  sum  of  money  be  deposited  which 
should  abide  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
They  would  thus  obviate  altogether  the 
machinery  which  the  noble  Lord  now  pro- 
posed for  the  first  time  to  create,  intro- 
dacing  what  he  called  a  grand  jury  system 
into  the  trial  of  controverted  elections. 
The  action  of  such  a  grand  Jury  system 
would  be  very  dissimilar  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  acted  in  criminal  cases.  In  those 
cases  the  grand  jury  were  simply  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  sufllcient  cause  ap- 
peared against  a  prisoner  to  justify  sending 
biro  for  triaU  but  in  the  case  of  a  contro- 
verted election,  the  proposed  grand  jufy 
would  have  the  power  of  inflicting  penal 
consequences,  and  would  saddle  parties 
with  costs  if  they  did  not  think  there  was 
BuflEicient  cause  to  go  on  with  the  petition. 
If  a  jury  of  fifteen  persons  assembled, 
with  closed  doors,  to  inquire  into  the  alle- 
gations of  a  petition,  and  hear  evidence 
which  was  not  upon  oath,  their  proceeding 
would  appear  of  such  a  doubtful  character 
that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  principle  to 
allow  such  a  body  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
flicting costs  upon  parties,  without  their 
having  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  House.  He  thought  the  more 
efficient   and  simple  course  would   be  to 


adopt  the  plan  sugj^ested  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe).  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  there  were  many 
defects  in  the  existing  law,  althongh  he 
was  aware  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
drawn  up  with  very  great  care  and  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  during  the  last  Session 
it  was  found  in  many  instances  to  be  defec* 
tive,  and  be  thought,  in  the  outset,  that  the 
allowing  a  petition  to  be  withdrawn,  by  sim- 
ply writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Speaker,  was  one 
of  the  most  glari  ng i mperfections.  The  great 
principle  which  the  House  ought  to  uphold 
with  regard  to  its  own  dignity  was,  that  it 
should  never  be  appealed  to  in  vain,  or  upon 
frivolous  pretences.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  during  the  last  Session  a  great  num- 
ber of  petitions  was  presented  with  no  other 
intention  than  that  of  pairing  off;  and  al- 
though, probably,  in  some  cases  there  were 
no  grounds  for  the  petition,  in  others  there 
existed  very  serious  grounds,  which  if  the 
House  had  been  made  aware  of  they  could 
never  have  permitted  to  have  been  with- 
drawn. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Norwich  petition.  It 
Was  very  doubtful  whether  a  serious  insult 
would  not  have  followed  an  inquiry  into 
that  matter,  and  he  thought  its  withdrawal 
a  most  objectionable  proceeding.  Desiring 
again  to  express  his  concurrence  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  he  i^hould  conclude  by  observing  that 
they  would  tend  very  much  to  simplify  the 
proceedings  and  save  trouble  to  the  House, 
many  of  the  Members  of  which,  during 
the  last  Session,  sat  six  months  together 
on  Election  Committees  four  days  in  the 
week.  He  approved  of  some  preliminary 
machinery,  and  begged  to  express  his  con- 
currence in  many  of  the  propositions  of 
the  noble  Lord,  being  assured  that  any 
sound  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the 
purification  of  that  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try in  regard  to  election  proceedings  would 
meet  with  general  assent. 

Sir  JOSHUA  WALMSLET said,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  object  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  a  good  one.  His  Bill  proposed 
to  reduce  the  penalties,  and  although  he 
(Sir  J.  Walmsley)  doubted  whether  the 
lowest  mehtioned  was  not  a  great  deal  too 
much,  yet  he  thought  the  proposition  was 
one  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  strike  off  from  the  register  any 
person  who  might  be  convicted  at  any  time 
of  bribery.  That  was  another  sound  re- 
form at  which  he  felt  gratified;  but  he 
would  venture  to  suggest  whetber>  in  these 
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propositions,  three  entire  questions  had  not 
been  mingled.  So  long  as  it  was  expen- 
sive to  get  rid  of  bribery,  they  never  woald 
be  able  to  do  so.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
was  to  apply  to  the  House  by  an  election 
petition,  which  cost  a  very  large  and  extra- 
vagant sum  of  money.  The  petition  was 
to  be  discussed  in  Committee,  and,  on  the 
decision  of  that  Committee,  measures  would 
be  taken  for  a  Commission  to  issue  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  borough  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  been  bribed. 
He  apprehended  the  simple  and  easy  course 
-—if  it  were  really  intended  to  get  rid  of 
bribery — ^would  be  to  afford  facilities  for 
an  inexpensive  inquiry.  He  thought  there 
was  sufficient  intelligence  and  independence 
among  borough  constituencies  themselves 
to  remove  bribery  and  corruption,  provided 
the  Legislature  gave  them  a  simple,  easy, 
and  cheap  mode  of  removing  the  corrupt 
voters  from  the  register.  It  might  be  done 
by  an  inquiry  in  a  County  Court,  before 
the  Judge  alone,  or  before  the  Judge  and 
a  jury.  Such  a  proposition  might  meet 
with  objections  from  hon.  and  learned 
Members;  but  he  apprehended  it  would 
be  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  he  was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind, 
from  his  experience  in  these  matters,  that 
it  would  prove  a  most  effectual  mode  of 
removing  bribery  and  corruption  to  a  very 
'  great  extent.  Every  hon.  Gentleman  pre- 
sent knew  that  in  any  borough  there  was 
a  certain  number  of  electors  on  each  side. 
If  a  borough  consisted  of  1,200  electors, 
there  might  be  500  on  each  side  who  could 
not  be  bought)  whom  no  persuasion  or  in- 
timidation could  induce  to  act  otherwise 
than  from  their  own  convictions;  but  the 
lowest  and  smallest  number,  the  remaining 
200,  who  were  open  to  corrupt  influences, 
would  turn  the  balance,  and  so  elect  the 
Member.  Now,  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  every  one  of  the  independent  persons 
in  that  borough,  of  the  Members  them- 
selves, and  of  all  connected  with  it,  that 
those  persons  should  be  removed  from  the 
register;  and  if  they  could  effect  that  in  a 
simple,  cheap,  and  easy  mode,  such  machi- 
nery as  might  be  required  to  effect  that 
mode  would  be  the  best  means  of  prevent'- 
ing  bribery  and  corruption.  He  should 
give  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  Lord  a 
fair  and  candid  consideration. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that  the  education 
of  the  people  would  be  a  more  effectual  cure 
for  bribery  than  any  that  had  yot  been 
suggested.  They  might  depend  upon  it 
that  where  the  evil  was  moral)  the  remedy 
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must  be  moral  also.  But  legislation  might 
do  something,  and  they  ought  not  to  des- 
pise that  something  because  they  could  not 
accomplish  everything.  By  a  late  change 
in  the  law  in  Ireland,  parties  there  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  franchise,  and  it 
was  most  important,  therefore,  that  the 
electors  should  be  protected  at  the  poll  in 
giving  their  votes  freely.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  spiritual  interference  and  in- 
fluence, whether  they  could  cope  with  it 
by  legislation  was  a  question  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy  ;  but  at  all  events  they 
ought  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would 
enable  men  when  they  came  forward  at  the 
poll  to  give  their  votes  freely.  He  remem- 
bered a  few  years  ago  being  down  at  an 
election  in  the  county  of  Louth.  Nobody 
was  allowed  to  go  about  the  town  but  him- 
self, and  the  reason  why  he  was  permitted 
to  do  so  was,  that  he  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore obtained  the  acquittal  of  several  of  the 
toWn*s  people  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  Ho 
observed  that  all  the  people  were  armed 
with  sticks,  and  when  the  votecs  came  for- 
ward to  the  poll,  escorted  by  a  military 
force,  they  were  pelted  and  hooted  by  the 
mob,  and  suffered  great  violence.  He 
hoped  that  such  scenes  would  be  prevented 
in  future,  and  that  voters  would,  at  all 
events,  be  protected  at  the  poll.  He 
would  give  the  Bills  his  best  attention,  and 
would  be  glad  to  assist  the  noble  Lord  in 
every  way  he  could. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  And  the  noble  Lord  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  define  what  *'  treating  "  was. 
He  thought  the  greater  part  of  the  House 
considered  treating  to  a  small  extent  was 
nothing  at  all,  and  he  had  seen  it  stated 
*'  that  treating  at  Liverpool  was  not  of 
a  very  extravagant  nature."  He  did  not 
know  how  any  Gentleman  could  read  those 
words  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  treating  to  a  small  extent  was  not  so 
illegal  or  objectionable  as  if  done  to  a  great 
extent.  He  was  sorry «  also,  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
compromising  of  election  petitions,  a  most 
important  point  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Last  year  an  election  petition  was 
presented  against  his  colleague  and  himself 
on  what  he  considered  perfectly  frivolous 
and  groundless  circumstances,  and  for 
three  months  that  petition  was  hanging 
over  their  heads,  without  the  chance  of  dis- 
proving its  allegations,  until  at  lengthi 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  it  was 
withdrawn.  Now,  although  the  House  and 
every  one  in  it  was  desirous  that  all  pos^ 
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gible  facility  should  be  given  to  the  presen- 
tation of  petitions  against  the  return  of  any 
Member,  be  thought  it  ought  to  shut  the 
door  with  jealousy  against  compromising 
and  capricious  withdrawing  petitions  after 
ihey  bad  been  presented,  except  after  an 
explanation  to  both  the  House  and  the 
Member  against  whom  a  frivolous  petition 
had  been  presented.  He  considered  the 
present  system  of  recognisances  most  un- 
fair and  absurd.  For  a  petition  against 
one  Member,  a  recognisance  of  1,0002. 
might  be  required,  to  be  paid  in  cash,  or 
sureties  to  be  given;  but,  for  a  petition 
against  two  or  against  three  Members,  the 
same  sum  of  1,000^,  or  the  same  amount 
of  recognisances  from  sureties,  was  alone 
required.  Surely  it  was  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  the  sum  in  such  cases  ought  to 
be  increased  ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  if  1,000/.  were  required  for 
a  scrutiny  of  the  votes  in  a  place  where 
the  constituency  was  small,  a  larger  sum 
would  not  be  necessary  where  there  were 
inany  thousands  of  voters.  He  must  com- 
plain that  while  the  sureties  were  taken 
without  inquiry,  the  sitting  Member  had  to 
employ  counsel,  and  go  to  great  expense 
to  prove  that  such  sureties  were  not  sub- 
stantial or  proper  men.  As  the  law  -at 
present  stood,  a  Member  of  Parliament 
was  subject  to  accusations  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  other  subject  in  the  realm  could 
be  subject.  He  was  charged  with  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  at  the  end  of  many 
months  the  petition  against  him  was  with- 
drawn, without  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  vindicating  his  character,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  the  greatest  criminal.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  not  a  single  county  con- 
tested at  the  last  election  in  which  there 
was  not  treating  to  some  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  East  Surrey,  the  one  for 
which  he  sat.  In  that  county  there  was 
no  treating,  even  to  the  extent  of  6d. ,  and 
he  consequently  felt  exceedingly  disgusted 
at  the  proceedings  against  him. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  the  whole  matter 
was  a  question  of  agency,  which  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  the  noble  Lord  should 
elearly  define.  He  did  not  mean  the  legal 
agency  of  one  man  acting  at  the  request 
of  another,  but  that  description  of  agency 
which  Committees  bad  established,  where 
persons  had  actively  employed  themselves 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  That  ought  to 
be  made  more  clear  than  it  was  at  present, 
and  it  was  the  more  necessary,  as  it  had 
been  held  that  a  man  was  an  agent  who 
had  been  shouting  in  the  same  street  with 


the  candidate;  and  upon  that,  or  very  little 
more,  a  Member  of  the  House  had  been 
unseated.  He  trusted  that  as  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  disqualify  any  Member 
from  holding  a  seat  after  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  bribery  by  himself  or  his  agents, 
he  (the  noble  Lord)  would  guard  candidates 
against  the  possibility  of  a  man  constituting 
himself  an  agent  without  any  authority  for 
doing  so.  He  trusted  the  noble  Lord 
would  turn  his  attention  to  that  point. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Surrey  (Mr.  Alcook) 
had  stated  very  truly  that  the  petition  pre* 
sented  against  him  last  Session  was  with- 
out any  ground  whatever;  but  he  had  not 
stated  why  and  how  it  was  withdrawn. 
The  fact  was,  that  when  the  parties  who 
presented  it,  found  they  could  not  substan- 
tiate the  charges  contained  in  it,  they  im- 
mediately caused  a  petition  to  be  presented 
against  the  Member  for  West  Surrey,  for 
no  object  whatever  but  that  the  two  might 
be  paired  off  against  each  other.  He  be- 
lieved that  one  of  the  very  best  Reform 
Bills  that  could  possibly  be  framed  would 
be  to  summon  Parliaments  annually,  as 
they  were  originally— as  they  were  in  all 
times,  till  the  Whigs  came  in  with  their 
Septennial  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  0*CONNELL  said,  that  though 
differing  on  most  points  with  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier), 
he  was  happy  to  agree  with  him  in  the 
claim  he  had  preferred  to-night  for  the 
protection  of  the  Irish  voters;  but  the 
agreement  was  not  likely  to  go  further, 
because  the  protection  he  desired  was  the 
protection  of  the  ballot.  Some  years  ago, 
at  a  county  election  in  Ireland,  he  saw 
voters  brought  to  the  poll,  surrounded  by 
the  agents  of  the  landlords,  and  intimi- 
dated and  deterred  from  voting,  except  in 
a  particular  way.  As  he  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  last  general  election,  he 
was  not  very  conversant  with  what  occurred 
then;  but  he  was  quite  sure  the  most  ex- 
cited partisans  of  the  Liberal  party  would 
not  have  the  least  objection  to  the  ballot 
taking  away  any  advantages  they  now 
possessed  from  public  agitation,  if  it  only 
got  rid,  at  the  same  time,  of  landlord  inti- 
midation. They  might  go  on  legislating, 
year  after  year,  but  he  was  convinced  they 
must  come  at  last  to  the  ballot,  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  now  existed  in 
the  system  of  popular  elections. 

Mr.   LOCKE    KING   said,   he   would 
advise  the  House  to  receive  the  suggestion 
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of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
T.  Dancombej  in  regard  to  recognisances, 
with  some  caution.  If  adopted,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  there  would  be  great  dif- 
ficulty in  presenting  any  election  petition 
at  all,  because  few  men  had  1,0002.  un- 
employed  to  pay  down  as  security,  though 
they  might  render  themselves  liable  to 
that  amount  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
petition. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  said,  that  during  the 
election  at  which  he  was  returned,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  from  two  towns  in 
consequence  of  the  intimidation  exercised 
by  paid  bands  of  men  in  the  adyerse  inte- 
rest. He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Olonmel  (Mr.  0*Connell)  that 
the  best  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things 
was  the  ballot.  He  was  satisfied  that 
many  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  emanated 
from  a  corrupt  and  bad  system  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL,  in  reply, 
said,  that  as  several  hon.  Members  had 
alluded  to  the  withdrawal  of  petitions,  he 
begged  to  state  that  the  Bill  would  con- 
tain a  provision  on  that  subject.  He  could 
not  say  whether  that  provision  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  but  he  believed  it  would  remedy  the 
evils  that  at  present  existed.  He  also 
proposed,  with  regard  to  expenses  at  elec- 
tions, that  every  candidate  should  appoint 
in  writing  one  agent;  that  such  agent 
should  be  the  only  person  authorised  to  pay 
any  money  for  the  legal  expenses  of  the 
election;  and  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  produce  before  an  Election  Committee 
an  account  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
contest. 

Leave  given;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  James 
Graham. 

Leave  was  also  given  to  bring  in  the 
Controverted  Elections,  &o.  Bill. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL  BILL. 

Mr.  BAINES:«  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
very  respectfully  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  while  I  endeavour  to  bring  be- 
fore them  a  subject  of  great  difiiculty  and 
complexity,  and  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance. I  believe  it,  indeed,  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  the  interests  of 
this  great  community;  to  agriculture  and 
to  commerce,  to  employers  and  to  labour- 
ers, and.  above  all,  to  that  class,  of  whom, 
from  the  official  station  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  I  must  always  consider 
myself  as  peculiarly  the  advocate  in  this 
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House — I  mean  the  class  of  the  destitute 
poor. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  public  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  subject,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
information  has  been  accumulated  respect- 
ing it  than  had  ever  before  been  obtained. 
In  the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846.  ear- 
nest  discussions  upon  it  took  place  in  this 
House.     In  1847,  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  of  Settlement  and  Removal 
of  the  Poor.    That  Committee  consisted  of 
Gentlemen,  most  of  whom  were  admirably 
qualified  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  with 
ability  and  efficiency.      As  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  lay  some  stress  upon 
the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  I 
hope  the  House  will  allow  me  to  state  the 
names  of  the  Gentlemen  who  composed  it. 
Mr.  Charles  BuUer  was  the  Chairman,  and 
the  other  Members  were — Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Hettley,  Mr. 
Miles,  Mr.  Bankes,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  Mr. 
Evelyn  Dcnison,  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  Mr. 
Charles  Viiliers,  Mr.  Aldam,  Mr.  Bodkin, 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  Mr.  Round,  and 
Mr.  Borthwick.     This  Committee  investi- 
gated the  subject  very  thoroughly,  and  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  most  able  and  searching  manner. 
Those  witnesses  were  brought  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  comprised  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  were  practically 
most  conversant  with  the  administration  of 
the  poor-laws.     In  1848,  Mr.  Charles  Bul- 
ler,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  become  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor- Law  Board,  determined, 
in  order  to  obtain  still  further  information, 
to  send  out  into  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try eight  Gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were 
highly  qualified  for  the  purpose,  to  inves- 
tigate upon  the  spot  the  operation  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal.     They 
instituted,   in   fourteen  English   counties, 
chiefly  agricultural,  very  minute  and  ela- 
borate inquiries;  and  their  reports,  which 
were  full  of  important  evidence  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  law,  were  subse- 
quently laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House, 
and  printed.      Those  reports  were  pecu- 
liarly valuable  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Gentlemen   making  them  had  taken 
great   pains   to   obtain   their   information 
from  Chairmen  and  leading  Members  of 
Boards   of   Guardians,    poor-law    officers, 
and  others  best  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  the  law.     When  all  these 
reports.  Parliamentary  and  official,  were 
at  length  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members 
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and  of  the  public,  an  opinion  was  very 
naturally  and  generally  expressed  that,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  information  had  now 
been  obtained  which  conld  bo  reasonably 
hoped  for,  the  Government  were  bound  to 
propose  some  measure  of  new  legislation; 
for,  though  there  was  little  of  unanimity  as 
to  the  proper  remedy,  all  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  present  law  was  thoroughly  bad 
and  indefensible.  It  was  said  plainly  that, 
difficult  Ds  the  subject  confessedly  was,  the 
Administration  could  not  shrink  from  grap- 
pling with  the  difficulty  as  they  best  might. 
Questions  were  repeatedly  put  in  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  to  the 
Tiews  and  intentions  of  the  Government. 
In  the  very  last  Session  two  distinct  notices 
of  Resolutions,  affirming  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  removals  and  enlarging  the  area 
of  chargeability,  were  given  from  opposite 
sides  of  this  House,  one  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Vansittart),  the 
other  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stafford  (Mr.  Ashford  Wise);  moreover,  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those 
views  was  actually  brought  into  the  other 
House  by  a  noble  Baron,  Lord  Berners. 
It  was  only  upon  the  distinct  pledge  of  the 
Government  that  they  would  do  their  best 
to  introduce  a  legislative  measure  in  the 
present  Session,  that  those  notices  and 
that  Bill  were  withdrawn.  Sir,  it  is  in 
redemption  of  that  pledge  that  I  now  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  to  them  the  measure,  which  the 
Government,  after  the  fullest  consideration, 
think  it  their  duty  to  propose. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have  the  honour 
of  speaking  in  the  presence  of  many  Gentle- 
men to  whom  I  could  not  hope  to  impart 
any  new  information  upon  the  subject  of  the 
present  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal. 
Very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  country 
they  take  an  active  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor-laws  within  their  own  lo- 
calities, and  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
whole.  There  are  other  hon.  Members, 
however,  who  have  not  paid  so  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject;  and,  out  of  doors, 
there  is  unquestionably  much  of  ignor- 
ance and  misapprehension  respecting  it. 
I  hope,  therefore,  the  House  will  pardon 
me  if  I  endeavour,  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness and  brevity,  and  in  language  divested 
of  all  technicalities,  to  state  the  substance 
of  the  existing  law. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  area  of  chargeability,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  the  district  bound  to  main- 
tain its  own  chargeable  poor,  is  the  parish 


— not  always  the  parish  in  the  ecclesiasti* 
cal  sense  of  the  term,  for  in  the  poor-laws 
the  word  '*  parish  "  is  used  to  designate 
every  place  maintaining  its  own  poor,  whe- 
ther it  be  really  a  parish,  a  township  (as  is 
usually  the  case  in  the  North  of  England), 
a  hamlet,  or  any  other  district.  Of  pa- 
rishes, in  this  sense,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  14,614.  They  vary  infinitely  in  ex- 
tent and  population.  In  the  county  of 
Durham,  for  instance,  there  is  one  parish 
of  fifty-five  thousand  acres,  while  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Northumberland  there  is  a 
parish  of  five  acres.  There  are  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  parishes,  the  population  of 
which  is  less  than  three  hundred  each;  and 
there  are  nearly  eight  hundred  parishes,  the 
population  of  which  is  less  than  fifty  each. 
These  are  facts  very  material  with  regard 
to  the  inquiry  in  which  the  House  is  now 
engaged. 

The  present  Law  of  Settlement  and  Re- 
moval originated  in  an  Act  of  the  fouHeenth 
year  of  King  Charles  the  Second  (1662) — 
13  &  14  Car.  2,  c.  12.  The  effect  of  that 
Act,  combined  with  subsequent  Acts,  is, 
that  if  a  person  becomes  destitute  in  any 
parish  in  this  country,  and  is  actually 
chargeable  to  it,  he  is  liable  to  be  remov- 
ed to  the  place  of  his  last  legal  settlement. 
A  settlement,  as  the  House  is  aware,  may 
be  acquired  in  a  parish  by  various  means— 
by  apprenticeship,  by  renting  a  tenement, 
by  ownership  of  an  estate,  and  in  some 
other  modes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularise.  And  the  law  is,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  that  if  a  poor  man  becomes 
chargeable  in  any  parish  of  England  or 
Wales,  except  that  of  his  settlement,  he  is 
liable  to  be  removed  to  the  latter,  under  a 
warrant  of  justices,  and  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary. Many  persons  suppose  that  settle- 
ment gives  a  title  to  relief.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Destitution,  not  settlement,  gives 
the  title  to  relief.  Persons  who  have  no 
settlement,  foreigners  for  example,  and 
that  large  class  whose  settlements  (if  they 
have  any)  cannot  be  ascertained,  must  be 
relieved  in  any  parish  where  they  are  ac- 
tually destitute.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind 
removal  is  of  course  impracticable.  If  a 
person  becomes  destitute  in  the  parish  of 
his  settlement,  all  that  settlement  can  do 
for  him  is,  not  to  give  him  a  title  to  relief,* 
for  that  he  would  have  had  without  it,  but 
to  prevent  his  removal  to  any  other  parish; 
but  if,  while  residing  in  a  parish  not  that 
of  his  legal  settlement,  he  becomes  desti- 
tute, and  receives  a  single  shilling  or  a 
single  loaf  of  bread  at  the  cost  of  the  poor- 
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rates,  he  may  be  compulsorily  removed  to 
the  parish  of  his  settlement,  though  it  may 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom.  In 
such  a  case  settlement,  so  far  from  being 
an  advantage  to  the  pauper,  may  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  and  curse  to  him.  Nor 
does  the  hardship  end  with  the  removal. 
If  he  should  venture  forth  again  from  the 
parish  of  his  settlement,  and  return,  though 
m  the  honest  quest  of.  work,  to  that  from 
which  he  had  been  removed,  and  become 
again  chargeable  there,  either  from  a  stag- 
nation of  trade  or  any  other  cause,  he  is 
liable  to  be  sent  to  gaol  and  kept  to  hard 
labour,  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  as  **  an 
idle  and  disorderly  person,"  unless  he  pro- 
duces a  certificate  (which  he  may  have  no 
means  of  obtaining)  from  the  churchwar- 
dens and  overseers  of  his  settlement  pa- 
rish, acknowledging  him  as  settled  there. 
(5  Oeo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  3.)  This,  I  believe, 
as  I  have  now  stated  it,  is  really  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Law  of  Settlement 
and  Removal  as  it  now  stands. 

Such,  Sir,  being  the  law,  I  now  beg 
leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  of  its  undoubted  effects,  as  shown 
clearly  and  abundantly  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary and  official  reports,  and  in  the  numer- 
ous petitions  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. My  own  belief  is,  after  looking  most 
carefully  and  anxiously  into  the  subject, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
class  in  this  great  community  which  such  a 
state  of  the  law  does  not  seriously  injure. 
Look  at  its  effects  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween employer  and  labourer.  It  is  proved, 
by  a  redundancy  of  evidence,  that  in  a 
great  many  of  the  rural  parishes  all  over 
the  country,  the  dread  of  an  order  of  re- 
moval keeps  within  the  parish  of  his  set- 
tlement, where  his  labour  may  be  little  or 
not  at  all  wanted,  the  man  whose  labour 
would  be  valuable  to  an  employer  and  re- 
munerative to  himself  elsewhere.  As  it  is, 
labour  stagnates  in  one  parish,  while  it  is 
wanted  in  another.  But  there  are  other 
mischievous  consequences  of  this  law, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  will  illustrate  by  a  supposed  case  : — A 
farmer  wants  a  servant.  Two  persons  offer 
themselves;  one,  an  idle,  drunken,  slovenly 
fellow,  a  settled  inhabitant  of  the  farmer^s 
parish;  the  other,  an  industrious,  sober, 
skilful  man,  bat  either  settled  elsewhere, 
or  having  no  settlement  at  all.  What  do 
the  House  think  of  a  state  of  the  law  which 
gives  the  farmer  a  motive  for  taking  the 
worse  man  and  rejecting  the  better  ?  The 
farmer  knows  that  the  worse  must  be  main- 
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tained  either  in  the  workhouse  or  out  of 
it,  and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  in  the 
workhouse  the  man  and  his  family  (proba- 
bly a  large  one,  as  the  law  has  encouraged 
him  to  marry  before  he  had  made  the 
slightest  provision)  must  fall  in  a  great 
part  upon  the  farmer  himself  as  a  rate- 
payer. He  thinks  it  cheaper,  therefore, 
to  employ  such  a  man  at  a  low  rate  of 
wages  than  to  keep  him  in  the  workhouse, 
and  he  accordingly  engages  his  services, 
such  as  they  are.  Now,  I  beg  the  House 
to  mark  how  this  operates.  First,  the 
farmer  gets  a  very  inferior  species  of  la- 
bour; and,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  same  cause  is  in  operation  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  parishes,  the  House  will 
see  how  much  the  progress  of  agriculture 
must  thus  be  retarded,  and  the  productive- 
ness of  the  country  lessened.  Secondly, 
the  labourer  who  has  a  legal  settlement 
where  he  lives,  is  taught  to  rely  for  em- 
ployment upon  the  accident  of  his  settle- 
ment, and  not  upon  the  qualities  of  indus- 
try, sobriety,  and  skill.  Thirdly,  the  non- 
settled  labourer,  who  has  all  those  qualities, 
even  if  he  is  not  rudely  repelled  from  the 
parish  lest  he  should  become  settled  there, 
is  unable  to  get  employment  where  he  is 
really  wanted,  and  where,  but  for  this  state 
of  the  law,  his  services  would  be  gladly 
accepted.  Surely  these  are  all  very  serious 
consequences,  both  as  they  regard  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  English  agriculture  and  the 
character  of  the  English  labourer.  Neither 
capital  nor  labour  commands  its  proper 
return.  Recent  legislation  has  given  ad- 
ditional importance  to  these  considerations. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  many 
petitions  have  been  presented  to  this  House, 
complaining  that  while  the  farmer  is  now 
exposed  to  **  unrestricted  competition" 
with  respect  to  the  commodities  in  which 
he  deals,  he  should  still  be  restricted  by 
the  Law  of  Settlement  in  his  command  of 
labour.  I  think  such  a  complaint  most 
reasonable,  and  I  trust  that  the  Legisla- 
ture will  deem  it  worthy  of  their  immediate 
attention.  As  to  the  labourer,  the  only 
commodity  which  he  possesses  is  his  labour. 
How  can  he  be  said  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  free  trade  under  a  state  of  the  law 
which  effectually  prevents  him  from  carry- 
ing that  labour  to  any  market  he  chooses  ? 
But,  Sir,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  resi- 
dences of  the  labouring  classes  that  the 
law  is  productive  of  the  most  cruel  hai*d- 
ehips  of  all.  The  House  will  see  how  the 
Law  of  Settlement  gives  a  direct  interest 
to  the  landowner  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
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cottages  within  his  parish.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  presoiii  modes  of  creatiog  a 
settlement  requires  a  certain  duration  of 
residence  in  the  parish.  If,  then,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  labourer  can  be  prevented, 
settlement  will  be  prevented,  and  he  can- 
not, at  any  future  period,  become  charge- 
able to  the  parish.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
jealousy,  under  the  present  system,  with 
which  any  new  comer  is  regarded*  who 
may  by  possibility  gain  a  settlement  in  the 
parish,  that  covenants  have  actually  been 
introduced  into  leases,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  parish  against  such  a  cala- 
mity. An  instance  is  recorded  of  an  action 
having  been  brought  on  such  a  covenant* 
lo  enforce  a  forfeiture,  for  having  "  made 
two  parishioners,'*  which  in  that  particular 
case  was  done  by  hiring  two  servants  for 
a  year,  who  by  the  law  (as  it  then  stood) 
thus  became  settled  inhabitants.  A  simi- 
lar motive  is  fovnd  to  operate,  in  a  very 
great  number  of  parishes,  to  prevent  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  labourer;  and  in 
that  larffe  class  of  parishes,  denominated 
«•  close,  there  is  not  only  the  will  but 
the  power  to  prevent  it.  By  a  "close 
parish,'*  I  understand  one  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  laud  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  proprietor,  or  of  some  small  number 
of  proprietors,  who,  by  combination  among 
themselves,  can  eifectually  prevent  the 
building  of  cottages  for  the  labourers.  In 
such  a  case,  the  unfortunate  labourer, 
who  works  in  the  parish,  is  often  compelled 
to  reside  at  a  great  distance,  and  generally 
to  seek  a  dwelling  for  himself  and  his  fai- 
mily  in  some  open  parish,  where,  owing  to 
the  number  of  proprietors,  combination  to 
prevent  the  building  of  cottages  is  imprac- 
ticable. This  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  miles  from  the 
place  of  his  daily  labour.  Most  respect- 
able witnesses,  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1847,  and  before  the  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1848, 
give  numerous  instances,  within  their  own 
knowledge,  of  labourers  having  to  walk 
several  miles  to  work  every  morning,  and 
as  far  home  every  night.  I  beseech  the 
House  to  mark  the  manifold  evils  of  such 
a  system.  The  labour  which  the  farmer 
thus  procures  is,  of  course,  deteriorated  in 
value,  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  to 
walk  three  or  four  miles  from  his  home  in 
a  morning,  and  as  far  back  at  night,  must 
be  comparatively  worthless.  Here,  again, 
then,  is  a  cause  which,  operating  as  it  does 
in  hundreds  of  parishes,  tells  most  inju- 
riously upon  the  agriculture  of  the  whole 
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country,  and  consequently  upon  its  produc> 
tiveness.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  gross 
injustice  to  the  open  parish,  which,  if  the 
labourer  should  become  destitute,  must 
undertake  the  burden  of  his  maintenance, 
while  the  close  parish  has  had  all  the  bene- 
fit of  his  work.  But  see  tlie  consequences 
to  the  unhappy  labourer  himself.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  subjected  to  the  cruel  ad- 
dition  to  his  ordinary  toil  implied  in  walk- 
ing such  a  distance  to  and  from  the  place 
of  his  daily  work.  In  the  next  place,  the 
open  parish  in  which  he  dwells  is  often  so 
overcrowded  with  labourers,  driven  into  it 
from  the  neighbouring  close  parishes,  that 
the  greatest  evils — social,  sanitary,  and 
moral — are  found  to  be  the  result.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  read  a 
short  but  very  striking  extract  from  a 
report  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  officially  engaged  in 
1848  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Essex.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  I  refer  is  Mr.  A 'Beckett,  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  able  and  intellit;ent 
of  the  police  magistrates  of  this  metropo- 
lis.    Ho  says — 

"  It  is,  however,  as  to  their  eommand  of  their 
phioes  of  residence,  and  in  the  eomfort  and  con- 
dition of  tbeiiiBelvea  and  their  families,  that  the 
labouring  classes  suffer  most  seTcrelj  from  the 
operation  of  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal 
of  the  poor.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
the  misery,  dirt,  degradation,  and  consequent  im- 
morality in  whiah  a  large  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  country  are  at  the  present  moment 
living.  If  it  can  be  shown,  as  1  believe  it  can, 
that  much  of  this  moral  and  physical  abasement 
is  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  existing  Law  of 
Settlement  and  Poor  Removal,  the  necessity  for 
an  immediate  alteration  of  the  law  will  be  admit- 
ted on  all  hands.  In  almost  every  union,  where 
the  course  of  my  inquiry  has  taken  me,  I  have 
found  some  one  or  more  densely  populated  pa- 
rishes in  the  neighbourhood  of  others  very  thinly 
inhabited  by  laCoarers,  and  in  some  instances 
having  scarcely  any  cottages  at  all.  In  the  former 
the  dwellings  are,  for  the  roost  part,  wretched, 
damp,  unwholesome,  inconvenient,  ezocstfively 
high  rented,  and  crowded  with  inmates  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  health 
or  comfort  could  be  enjoyed,  or  the  commonest 
rules  of  decency  observed.  It  is  the  general  result 
of  my  inquiries  on  this  head,  that  the  labouring 
classes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  demoralised,  and 
deprived  of  domestic  comfort  by  the  inducement, 
offered  to  owners  of  property  in  close  parishes,  to 
clear  their  estates  of  cottage  liabitations — an  in- 
ducement for  which  the  present  Law  of  Settle- 
ment and  Removal  of  the  Poor  must  be  held 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  responsible.  The  desire 
to  shift  the  burden  of  parochial  chargeability  pre- 
vails almost  co-extensively  with  the  power,  though 
I  have  met  with  some  honourable  exceptions ;  and 
in  many  cases  I  have  heard  the  motive  openly 
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avowed,  and  the  sanction  of  the  law  cited  as  a 
justification  of  conduct  involving  ranch  unfairness, 
if  not  actual  dishonesty,  towards  one's  neighbours, 
and  great  oppression  towards  the  labouring  por- 
tion of  the  community. 

Had  Mr.  A 'Beckett  been  writing  now, 
when  a  formidable  epidemic  is  threatening 
tbe  country  with  renewed  ravages  of  the 
most  fearful  character,  he  would  probably 
have  added,  that  scenes  like  those  which  ho 
has  here  delineated  are  the  favourite  haunts 
of  the  wliole  tribe  of  infectious  and  pesti- 
lential diseases,  with  cholera  at  their  head. 

But  in  considering  the  hardships  which 
the  present  law  inflicts  upon  tbe  poor,  I 
must  beg  the  House  to  reflect  what  an 
order  of  removal  is  in  itself,  and  what  it 
implies.  In  a  great  many  cases,  I  fear, 
it  implies  nothing  less  than  this — a  re- 
moyal  (by  force,  if  necessary)  from  a  place 
where  a  man's  attachments  and  connexions 
have  been  formed,  to  another  where  his 
father  or  grandfather  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born,  or  to  have  lived  as  a  yearly 
tenant  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — where  be 
may  himself  bo  a  complete  stranger,  never 
having  been  there  in  his  life  before,  utter- 
ly unknown  to  every  human  being,  and 
wholly  without  hope  of  finding  the  only 
kind  of  labour  he  has  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to.  The  probable  result  of  such  a 
removal  must  be  his  own  pauperism  for 
life,  and  the  communication  of  the  taint  of 
hereditary  pauperism  to  his  children.  Upon 
how  many  persons  such  calamities  are  in- 
flicted in  any  given  year,  I  have  no  means 
of  accurately  ascertaining.  I  find,  however, 
by  a  Parliamentary  Return  moved  for  by 
the  late  Captain  Pelham,  and  which  comes 
down  to  the  year  1849  inclusive,  that  in 
that  year  the  number  of  orders. of  removal 
signed  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  13,867.  If  we  take 
three  as  the  average  number  of  persons 
comprised  in  each  order  (and  I  believo  it 
is  a  low  average),  the  total  number  of  poor 
persons  liable  to  compulsory  removal  in 
1849  was  upwards  of  forty  thousand.  It 
may  be  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
orders  were  not  actually  executed;  but  no 
doubt  a  very  large  number  were;  and  I 
beg  the  House  to  consider  what  an  aggre- 
gate of  human  suffering  and  distress  that 
must  imply. 

Sir,  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  Law 
of  Removal  is  seen  not  in  its  direct  results, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  frus- 
trntetl  and  perverted  the  humane  attempts 
which  the  Legislature  has  Irom  time  made 
for  its  mitigation.  I  will  trouble  the  House 
Mr.  Baines 


with  two  illustrations  of  this.  In  1795  an 
Act  was  passed — 35  Geo.  III.  c.  101 — 
which  modified  very  materially  the  original 
Act  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Act  of 
Charles  rendered  a  poor  person  liable  to 
removal  if  he  was  likely  to  become  charge- 
able; that  of  George  the  Third  made  htm 
liable  only  in  case  of  actual  chargeability. 
No  doubt  this  was  a  great  improvement, 
but  it  was  not  altogether  an  unmixed  good. 
The  labourer  who  has  lived  long  in  a  parish 
with  which  all  his  connexions  have  been 
formed,  experiences  a  much  more  cruel 
hardship  in  being  removed  when  actual 
destitution  at  last  overtakes  him,  than  he 
would  have  felt  if  he  had  been  removed 
(under  the  statute  of  Charles)  within  the 
first  forty  days  as  likely  to  become  charge- 
able. My  right  hon.  Friend  the  present 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  then  Home 
Secretary,  carried  through  the  Legislature, 
in  1846,  an  Act  (9  &  10  Vict  c.  66),  pre- 
venting the  removal  of  any  person  from  a 
parish  in  which  he  has  lived  for  five  years 
without  interruptioii.  The  object  of  this 
Act  was  most  benevolent,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  has  effected  much 
good.  But  I  will  show  the  House  how 
the  humane  purpose  of  the  Act  may  be 
and  is  defeated.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in 
many  parishes  constant  efforts  are  made 
to  cause  an  interruption  in  the  five  years' 
residence,  or  to  prevent  its  completion,  in 
which  case  the  protection  from  removal 
does  not  exist.  The  cruel  effect  with 
which  this  system  has  been  carried  out 
cannot  he  better  illustrnted  than  by  a  short 
passage  froiii  a  letter  which  I  received  some 
time' ago  from  Mr.  Doyle,  the  able  Poor 
Law  Inspector  for  Cheshire,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  North  Wales.  With  the 
permission  of  the  House  I  will  read  it  :—* 

'*  But  all  other  injurious  effects  of  the  law," 
says  Mr.  Doyle,  "  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  tbe  sufferings  to  the  poor  of  which 
it  is  the  source.  In  putting  upon  paper  the  plain 
matter-of-fact  details  of  one  or  two  out  of  many 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
I  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  exaggerated  feelings. 
I^st  year,  for  instance,  I  was  instructed  by  your 
Board  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  remuval  of  a  man  with  a  family  of  young 
children  from  a  union  in  LAUoashire  to  a  union  in 
North  Wales.  He  had  been  in  the  receipt  of 
good  wages,  some  25§.  a  week  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  on  the  eve  of  completing  his  *  five 
years'  residence.'  From  some  cause  his  employ- 
ment suddenly  ceased,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
apply  for  relief  The  relief  was  at  once  granted, 
and,  when  accepted,  an  order  of  removal  was  taken 
out.  In  the  meantime  the  man  again  got  work, 
and  was  busy  at  his  labour,  earning  the  same 
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wag«8  MM  kelbre,  wh«ii  ke  -wtui  Hterally  forced 
away,  removed  to  his  {Mirioh,  a  place  be  did  not 
even  know,  where  he  was  utterly  friendleBS,  and 
where  he  had  as  little  chance  of  finding  the  pecu- 
liar employment  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  as 
if  he  had  been  cast  on  a  desert  isbind.  One  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  happen- 
ing to  remark,  speaking  of  this  man,  '  He  was 
more  like  a  madman  than  anything  else,'  be  sud- 
denly broke  out,  in  uncontrollable  passion,  '  Yes, 
and  I  am  more  like  a  madman  than  anything  else ; 
it  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad  to  be  dragged  here 
with  my  family,  as  I  have  been.'  I  turned  to  the 
overseer  of  the  removing  parish,  who  was  present, 
and  asked, '  What  induced  you  to  remove  this  man 
under  such  circumstances?' — 'To  prevent  him 
from  completing  his  five  years,  sir/  •  •  •  • 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  of  this  sort, 
characterised  by  more  or  less  hardship  to  the 
poor,  so  as  to  prove  that  one  grievous  general 
effect  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act  is  to  stimulate 
officers,  guardians,  and  ratepayers  to  have  recourse 
to  every  means  in  their  power  to  induce  those  who 
are  liable  to  become  chargeable  '  to  break  their 
residence/  From  this  district,  at  least,  complaints 
are  constantly  made  to  your  Board  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and,  while  investigating  cases  referred 
to  me,  I  have  seen  quite  enough  of  the  means  by 
which  the  provisioDs  of  the  law  are  evaded,  to 
know  how  hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to  check 
the  prevailing  practice,  so  long  as  the  inducement 
to  it  exists/' 

Another  very  serioas  evil  connected  with 
the  present  law,  arises  from  the  waste- 
ful litigation  which  it  engenders.  This  is 
owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  multi- 
farious, perplexed,  and  obscure  nature  of 
the  law  itself.  There  are  nearly  forty 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  either  wholly, 
or  in  part,  relate  to  this  subject.  They 
have  frequently  been  passed  to  obviate 
doubts,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  Act 
among  them,  which,  in  professing  to  re- 
move one  doubt,  has  not  created  two.  As 
to  adjudged  cases,  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  thousand,  and  I  need  not  say  to 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  look  at 
them,  how  confused  and  unsatisfactory  the 
great  majority  of  them  are.  It  is  the  law, 
drawn  from  such  statutes  and  such  deci- 
sions, which  the  overseers  of  every  parihh 
in  the  country  have  to  construe  and  to  ad- 
minister, as  it  were,  in  dealing  with  tiie 
chargeable  poor.  1  beg  the  House  to  ob- 
serve the  ordinary  proceedings  in  a  cane 
of  removal.  A  poor  labourer  has  become 
chargeable  to  a  parish,  say  in  Middlesex. 
The  overseers  believe  or  suspect  that  the 
man  has  a  legal  settlement  in  a  remote 
country  parish,  suppose  iu  Northumber- 
land. They  go  before  two  Justices,  and 
prevail  upon  them,  sometimes  on  very 
scanty  proof,  indeed,  to  make  an  order  of 
removal.      The    Northumberland    parish. 


which,  BO  far,  has  heard  nothing  of  the 
matter,  now  receives  a  notice  that  the 
order  is  made,  and  that,  nnless  notice  of 
appeal  to  the  Middlesex  Sessions  shall  be 
given  within  twenty-one  days,  the  pauper 
will  be  removed.  Perhaps  the  country 
parish,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  meet- 
mg  a  formidable  Middlesex  parish  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  acquiesces  in  the  re- 
moval as  the  lesser  evil.  If,  however,  it 
does  appeal,  the  Northumberland  over- 
seers come  up  to  the  Middlesex  Ses- 
sions, and  there  with  Counsel,  attorney, 
and  witnesses,  encounter  the  counsel, 
attorney,  and  witnesses  of  the  removing 
parish.  Perhaps  there  is  an  outlay  on 
each  side  of  60L,  the  whole  of  which  the 
loser  may  have  to  pay.  If  the  Northum- 
berland parish  loses,  it  must  take  the  pau- 
per, and  pay  1 001,  for  its  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  avoid  him.  If  the  Middlesex 
parish  loses,  it  must  keep  the  pauper,  and 
pay  1002.  for  its  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  him.  A  sum,  probably  far 
more  than  would  have  been  necessary  to 
maintain  him  and  his  family  till  he  could 
have  obtained  employment  again,  has  been 
completely  wasted.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
litigation  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
about  the  settlement  of  paupers,  was  of 
the  most  vexations  and  scandalous  cha- 
racter. In  those  days,  cases  were  con- 
stantly decided  upon  technicalities  in  the 
formal  proceedings,  utterly  irrespective  of 
the  real  facts  and  merits.  No  parish  had 
a  case  so  good  that  it  could  be  called 
safe;  no  parish  had  a  case  so  bad  that  it 
could  be  called  desperate.  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  introducing  a  Bill  whi<j^  received 
the  approbation  of  Parliament,  and  became 
law  (11  k  \2  Viet,  c.  31).  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  sweeping  away  those  wretched 
technicalities.  I  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing another  Bill,  ^vhich  alno  passed  into 
a  law  (14  &  15  Vict,  c.  105,  s.  12).  em- 
powering  the  Poor  Law  Board,  with  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  to  arbitrate,  in  ques- 
tions of  settlement,  between  contending 
parishes,  and  so  to  save  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  expense.  These 
Acts,  1  hope,  have  done  some  good;  but 
1  consider  them  as  mere  palliatives,  which 
have  left  the  great  bulk  of  the  evil  un- 
touched. I  fear,  that  in  describing  the 
proceedings  upon  an  appeal  against  an 
order  of  removal,  1  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  parties  frequently  persuade  the 
Sessions  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench;  and  then 
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fnaj  be  teen  tlie  Lord  Chief  Jnatice  of 
England  and  three  other  Judges  of  that 
high  and  dignified  court,  engaged  for  hours 
in  settling  the  question,  whether  some 
stahlO'boy,  fifty  years  ago,  was  hired  under 
an  exceptive  or  a  conditional  hiring,  or 
some  other  question  of  an  equally  import- 
ant character.  This  la^t  proceeding,  be- 
sides grievouMy  wasting  the  time  and 
lowering  the  dignity  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  tends,  of  course,  to  the 
further  inflammation  of  the  attorney's 
bill,  tho  further  wtfstc  of  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  t)ie  furtlier  annoyance  of 
tho  unfortunate  pauper,  who  is  all  the  time 
wholly  ignorant  to  which  of  the  two  con- 
tending parishes  he  is  to  fall  at  last. 

Sir,  I  have  now  drawn  the  attention  of 
tho  House  to  some  of  tho  effects  resulting 
from  our  present  system  of  settlements  and 
removals.  I  can  say  most  truly,  that  I 
have  made  a  minute  search  into  the  opin- 
ions of  all  who  might  fairly  be  considered 
as  authorities  upon  the  subject;  but,  from 
tho  roign  of  Charles  II.  downwards,  I  can- 
not find  a  single  writer  or  speaker  of  repu- 
tation who  has  seriously  defended  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  existing  law.  I  find,  on  the 
other  hand,  authorities,  which  I  venture  to 
think  deserving  of  the  most  respectful  con- 
aidorntion  of  tho  House,  and  by  which  that 
principle  is  emphatically  and  unanimously 
condemned. 

In  1735,  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject,  and  1  find  this  account  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  ninth  volume  of  ffan- 
iard^  ParUamentary  History,  p.  965 : — 

"  March  27, 173fi. — The  Commons  appointod  a 
Committoe,  to  oonaider  the  laws  in  being  relating 
to  tho  mainti>nance  and  settlement  of  the  poor, 
and  to  oonsider  what  further  provision  might  be 
necessary  for  their  better  relief  and  employment ; 
and  the  said  Committee  having  considered  and 
examined  this  afiair  with  great  care  and  attention, 
oame  to  several  resolutions,  among  which  is  the 
following: — *  That  the  laws  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  poor,  and  concerning  vagrants,  are 
very  difficult  to  be  executetl,  and  chargeable  in 
their  execution  ;  vexatious  to  the  poor,  and  of 
little  advantage  to  the  public,  and  inefl<^ctual  to 
promote  the  good  ends  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended/ This  resolution  was  reported  to  the 
House  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  on  the  7th  of  the 
same  month  was  agreed  to  without  amendment." 

Fifty  years  afterwards.  Adam  Smith 
pronounced  an  opinion,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
is  familiar  to  many  Gentlemen,  but  which, 
I  think,  cannot  be  too  frequently  cited. 
In  the  year  1776,  the  first  edition  of  his 

"^t  work  appeared;  and  in  it  we  have 
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the  aothoritj  of  a  man,  who  was  ooi  odIj 

of  unrivalled  sagacity,  hot  who,  writing  in 
Scotland,  and  calmly  reviewing  our  Eng- 
lish institutions,  must  be  recognised  as  a 
most  disinterested  and  impartial  judge. 
He  says — 

"  To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed  no  mis- 
demeanour from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to 
reside,  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty 
and  justice.  There  is  scarcely  a  poor  man  in 
England  of  forty  years  of  age,  ]  will  venture  to  say, 
who  has  not  in  some  part  of  his  life  felt  himself 
most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived  law  of 

settlements Let  the  same  natural 

liberty  of  exercising  what  speeies  of  industry  they 
please,  be  restored  to  all  Ills  Majesty's  subjects — 
that  is,  break  down  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
corporations,  and  repeal  the  statute  of  apprentice- 
ship, both  which  are  really  encroachments  upon 
natural  liberty ;  and  add  to  these  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  settlements,  so  that  a  poor  workman, 
when  thrown  out  of  employment  either-  in  one 
trade  or  in  one  place,  may  seek  for  it  in  another 
trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the  fear  either 
of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal.*' — l^Wealth  of 
Natiunt,  b.  i.,c.  10;  b.  iv.,  c.  2.] 

Since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  wiser 
legislation  has  repealed  those  exclusive 
privileges  of  corporations,  which  operated 
in  restraint  of  industry,  and  also  the  sta- 
tute of  apprenticeship,  of  Elizabeth,  which 
prohibited  every  man  from  exercising  a 
trade  who  hnd  not  served  a  formal  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years.  Two  of  the  three 
obstacles  to  English  industry,  pointed  out 
by  Adam  Smith,  have  been  already  swept 
away;  it  is  for  the  House  to-night  to  saj 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  third. 

There  is  another  very  high  authority  re* 
garded  by  many  with  implicit  deference,  and 
by  all  with  the  greatest  respect,  who  has 
spoken  most  unequivocally  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  I  mean  Mr.  Pitt.  In  a  speech  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  tho 
12th  of  February,  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  said— 

"  The  laws  of  settlement  prevent  the  workman 
from  going  to  that  market  where  he  can  dispose  of 
his  industry  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  pre- 
vent the  capitalist  from  employing  the  person 
who  is  qualified  to  procure  him  the  best  returns 
for  his  advances.  These  laws  have  at  once  in- 
creased the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  have  drawn 
from  the  oollectivo  resources  of  the  State  to  sup- 
ply wants  which  their  operation  has  occasioned, 
and  to  alleviate  a  poverty  which  they  tend  to  per- 
petuate  I  conceive,  that  to  promote 

the  free  circulation  of  labour,  and  to  remove  the 
obstacles  by  which  industfy  ia  prohibited  from 
availing  itself  of  its  resoorces,  wonld  go  fiur  to 
remedy  the  evils  and  diminish  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  relief  to  the  poor-rates.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  this  freedom  from  the  im- 
politic restraint  which  these  laws  impose,  will  in 
part  snpply  the  purposes  for  which  thsm  laws 
w«rs  institntod.     Tho  advantages  will  be  widely 
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diflhiaed,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  he  increased, 
and  the  poor  man  rendered  not  only  more  com- 
fortable, but  more  virtuous."—  [HaTisard,  PaWto- 
fMfUcary  Bistory,  xxxii.  p.  708.] 

Another  period  of  fifty  years  elapsed 
from  the  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  spoke,  before 
the  appointment  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  this  House,  in  1847.  That  Committee, 
as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state, 
investigated  the  whole  subject  most  fully, 
and  listened  to  and  carefully  scrutinised 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  including  those  hest  quali- 
fied to  give  the  most  valuable  information. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  labours  the 
Committee  adopted  the  following  Resolu- 
tions ; — 

Retclved — "  That  the  law  of  Settlement  and 
Removal  is  generally  productive  of  hardship  to 
the  poor,  and  injurious  to  the  working  classes,  by 
impeding  the  free  circulation  of  labour.*' 

Jtesolved-^"  That  it  is  injurious  to  the  em- 
ployers of  labour,  and  impedes  the  improvement 
of  agriculture." 

Rewolved — **  That  it  is  injurious  to  the  rate- 
payers, by  occasioning  expense  in  litigation  and 
removal  of  paupers." 

Retiflvedr^**  That  the  power  of  renkoving  des- 
titute poor  persons  from  ono  parish  to  another  in 
England  and  Wales  be  abolished.'' 

Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
Committee  thus  arrived,  is  the  wise  and 
right  one;  and  it  is  accordingly  proposed 
to  enact  by  the  first  clause  of  the. Bill 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  tendering 
to  the  House,  that  the  power  to  remove  a 
poor  person,  on  the  ground  of  settlement, 
from  one  parish  in  England  or  Wales  to 
another,  shall  be  abolished. 

Sir,  there  is  another  subject  which  the 
Committee  of  1847  found  it  necessary  to 
consider  along  with  that  of  settlement  and 
removal,  1  mean  the  area  of  chargeability. 
That  area,  as  I  have  already  taken  the 
liberty  of  reminding  the  House,  is  at  pre- 
sent the  parish,  whatever  its  size  or  popu- 
lation. The  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1847  led  them  to  certain  very 
important  eonclusiona  upon  this  subject, 
which  they  embodied  in  the  following  Re- 
sotions : — 

R$iohf€d-^"  That  the  narrowness  of  the  area  of 
chargeability  is  one  great  source  of  the  evils  above 
adverted  to,  as  well  as  of  others  arising  from  the 
interest  of  landowners  and  ratepsiyers  in  prevent- 
ing the  residence  within  that  area  of  persons 
Ukely  to  become  chargeable." 

Resolved — "  That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to 
extend  the  area  of  rating  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor." 

Retolvedr-^"  That  unions  would  form  the  fittest 
areas  for  that  purpose*" 


Sir,  I  can  entertain  as  little  doubt  as 
the  Committee  did,  that  the  abolition  of 
the  power  of  removal  would  be  compara- 
tively Talueless  if  unaocomponied  by  an 
extension  of  the  area  of  chargeability. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  parish,  it  is  clear  that  the 
power  and  the  will  of  the  owners  of  close 
parishes,  to  prevent  the  residence  of  the 
labourer,  will  be  as  great,  and  possibly 
greater  than  ever.  If  the  poor  man  is  to 
be  relieved  at  the  cost  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  becomes  destitute,  the  great 
struggle  will  be  to  prevent  him  from  having 
any  home  or  place  of  shelter  there  in  which 
his  destitution  may  arise.  He  will  still 
be  driven  for  a  residence  from  the  close 
parish  where  he  labours,  to  the  open  parish 
which  cannot  exclude  him,  in  order  that 
when  the  hour  of  destitution  comes  he  may 
be  chargeable  to  the  latter,  and  that  the 
former  may  wholly  escape  the  burden. 

I  entirely  concur  with  the  Committee  of 
1847  in  thinking  that  on  these  grounds,  as 
a  general  rule,  some  larger  area  of  charge- 
ability  than  the  parish  should  be  adopted, 
and  also  that  the  union  is  the  fittest  area 
of  all.  Though  the  unions  are  not  all  of 
the  same  size,  there  are  no  such  monstrous 
discrepancies  among  them  as  I  have  shown 
to  exist  in  the  parishes.  The  unions  are 
about  620  in  number,  and  the  parishes 
14,614.  By  not  taking  a  wider  area  than 
the  union,  the  interest  which  each  rate* 
payer  ought  to  feel  in  the  vigilant  and 
economical  administration  of  the  law  will 
not  be  diluted,  as  it  would  be  if  the  charge 
spread  over  a  larger  area.  The  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  manage  the  afiairs  of  the 
union,  are  the  representatives  of  all  the 
ratepayers  within  it;  and  my  opinion  is, 
that  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
any  district  ought  to  be  raised  and  expend- 
ed within  the  district  itself,  and  under  the 
superintendence  and  check  of  the  rate- 
payers within  it,  or  of  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. All  these  conditions  will  be  ful- 
filled if  the  union  should  be  adopted  as  the 
area  of  chargeability. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  out  of  the 
House  are  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
means  of  a  national  rate,  or  be  cast  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic 
manner,  that  to  every  scheme  of  that 
kind  I  entertain  insuperable  objections. 
I  believe  that  it  would  open  the  widest 
door  to   every   description   of  fraud  and 
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It  would  lead  to  ibe  greatest 
earelesiness  and  wastefulness  in  tbe  ad- 
ninistratton  of  the  poor-law,  the  direct 
eflFeet  of  which  would  be  sneh  a  rapid 
growth  of  paopemm  as  to  defy  ererj- 
thing  like  dieek  or  control.  One  of  mj 
chief  objections  to  ereiy  sodi  scheme  is, 
that  I  Terily  believe  H  wodid  be  fatal  to 
the  prindple  of  local  self-goremmeat  in 
the  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  I 
think  that  principle  most  raluable,  bnt 
under  such  a  system  as  that  of  which  I 
now  speak,  it  would  either  be  abandoned 
at  once,  as  wholly  impracticable,  or  speed- 
ily brought  into  such  discredit  as  to  make 
the  nation  cry  xmt  for  ita  abandonment. 

The  only  safe  course,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  1647,  and  take  the  union 
as  the  area  of  chargeability.  Assuming, 
for  tbe  present,  that  the  House  will  be 
disposed  to  adopt  this  riew,  a  question  of 
great  importance  arises — namely,  in  what 
proportion  ought  tbe  parishes  to  contribute 
towards  tbe  common  fond  of  the  union? 
Only  two  modes  of  aolring  this  question 
appear  to  me  practicable.  The  first  is, 
that  the  parishes  shall  hereafber  contribute 
to  the  common  fund,  acoording  to  a  fixed 
scale  formed  upon  the  present  averages. 
To  this  arrangement,  however,  there  is  a 
double  objection.  If  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tion should  remain  fixed,  while  the  relative 
value  of  the  property  in  the  several  parish- 
es is  changing — for  example,  by  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  a  manufactory,  or,  per- 
haps, by  the  discovery  of  a  mineral  spring, 
which  may  give  birth  to  a  aecund  Harro- 
gate or  Cheltenham-^ it  is  obvious  that 
great  unfSatmess  and  inequality  would  soon 
exist.  Bestdes,  if  the  close  parishes  which 
have  reduced  their  own  burdens  hitherto 
at  the  expense  of  the  open  parishes  in  the 
union,  by  driving  all  the  kbourers  into 
the  latter  for  a  residence,  were  to  eon- 
tribute,  hereafter,  to  the  common  fund, 
according  to  the  averages  which  the  close 
parishes  have  liendered  unduly  favourable 
to  themselves,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  they  would  -derive  a  perpetual  benefit 
from  their  own  past  injustice.  As  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Committoe  of 
1847  expressed  it,  that  injustice  would 
be  *'  stereotjiped "  for  all  future  time. 
The  only  alternative,  as  it  seems  .to  me, 
is,  that  all  the  rateable  property  within  the 
union  should  contribute  according  to  its 
Tfllue,  BO  that  there  would  be  an  equal  and 
uniform  rate  of  contributiou  throughout 
Mr,  Bainei 


each  onion,  as  there  ia  bow 
each  parish.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  to  introduce  this  equality  all  at  once, 
would  be  productive  of  hardahip  in  some 
cases  of  existing  engagements.  That  eoo- 
sideration,  I  certainly  think,  entitled  to 
the  attention  of  the  House;  and  what 
I  propose,  therefore,  is,  that  nldmatelj 
there  should  be  an  equal  rate  of  contribu- 
tion by  all  the  rateable  property  in  the 
union,  such  ultimate  equality  to  be  arrived 
at  by  gradual  approximation.  The  Bill 
proposes  a  period  of  ten  years  for  that 
purpose.  With  this,  however,  as  widi 
every  other  matter  of  detail,  the  Hcmse 
will,  of  course,  be  at  full  liberty  to  deal, 
when  the  Bill  shall  go  into  Committee. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  substitution  of 
the  union  for  the  parish,  as  ihe  area  of 
chargeability,  should  extend  to  aU  tboee 
unions  which  are  formed  under  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  and  whose  affiufs 
are  managed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  re- 
presenting the  whole  body  of  ratepayers 
within  the  respective  unioML  In  ether 
cases,  which  are  chiefly  those  ef  large 
towns,  each  equal  in  population  to  an  or- 
dinary union,  and  many  of  them  under 
local  acts,  it  ia  not  proposed  to  interfere 
cither  with  the  area  of  chargeability  or  the 
mode  of  rating. 

Sir,  if  the  plan  of  which  I  have  now  had 
the  honour  of  laying  an  outline  before  the 
House,  should  be  found  to  infringe  in  any 
manner,  or  to  any  extent,  -upon  existing 
interests,  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  it ;  but 
I  fear  that  it  would  be  difficult)  and,  in- 
deed, impossible,  to  make  any -improvement 
whatever  in  our  poor-laws  without  some 
interference  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  Mieve 
that  you  can  adopt  any  legislation  upon 
this  subject  without  prejudice  to  some  class 
of  interests;  1  am  convinced  that  you  can- 
not let  tl>e  law  remain  as  it  is  without  pre- 
judice to  all.  My  anxious  wish  has  been, 
in  devising  a  remedy,  so  to  fhmie  it  that 
any  interference  witli  private  inteiissts  may 
be  as  little  as  possible  in  point  of  amount, 
and  as  justifiable  as  possible  in  point  of 
principle. 

With  regard  to  ihe  details  of  this  BiN»  I 
have  not  dwelt  upon  them  long,  nor  de- 
scribed them  with  any  great  degree  of 
particularity,  because  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  discussing  them  whenever 
the  Bill  shall  be  allowed  to  go  into  Com'> 
mittee.  My  earnest  wish  is,  to  make  them 
as  free  from  all  reasonable  robjections  as  I 
can.    For  that  purpoaei  I  absMl  think  iiiy> 
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•elf  greatly  obliged  by  suggestions  from 
«Qy  qufl^rter;  and  I  can  promise  to  any 
Gentleroaa  who  may  honour  me  with  them, 
eUher  in  the  House  or  out  of  the  House, 
either  before  going  into  Committee  or  when 
ve  have  arrived  there,  that  I  wiil  receive 
each  with  very  sincere  gratitude,  and  pay 
to  each  the  most  earnest  and  respectful 
attention. 

Sir,  I  have  now  only  to  thank  the  House 
for  the  great  indulgence  which  they  have 
extended  to  me  in  bringing  this  measure 
before  tliem ;  and.  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
great  interests  wbich  it  affects,  I  beseech 
them  to  give  it  a  candid,  dispassionate,  and 
full  consideration. 

I  beg  leave  to  move — 

"  That  leare  be  pren  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
Abolish  in  England  and  Wales  the  Compulsory 
Removal  of  the  P.oor  on  the  Ground  of  Settle- 
ment ;  and  to  make  Provision  for  the  more  Elqui- 
table  Distribution  of  the  Charge  of  Relief  in 
Unions." 

Mr.  WALFOLE  asked  if  any  altera- 
tion would  be  made  with  regard  to  Irish 
aettlemicnts  ? 

Mr.  9AINES  said,  that  this  Bill,  as  it 
related  soldy  to  the  removability  of  persons, 
on  the  ground  of  settlement,  in  the  parishes 
of  England  and  Wales,  did  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  subject  of  Irish  removal,  because 
that  rested  on  a  totally  different  principle. 
It  did  not  proceed  on  the  ground  of  settle- 
ment, and  was  in  some  measure  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Scotch  law  on  the  same 
subject,  ^e  thought  the  present  law  was 
in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state — and  that, 
whenever  that  eubject  was  dealt  with,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  English  and 
Scotch  law  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  very 
different  manner.  He  had  confined  him- 
.self  in  this  Bill  to  the  subject,  sufficiently 
large,  of  settlement  in  England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  W.  MILES  asked  how  the  right 
hoo.  Gentleman  intended  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  equal  rating  in  ten  years? 

Mr.  BAINES  replied,  that  in  the  first 
year  he  proposed  to  take  one- tenth  of  the 
a*ateable  value  of  the  property  in  each  pa- 
rish, and  nine-tenths  of  the  average,  and 
the  second  year  two-tenths  of  the  rateable 
value,  and  eight -tenths  of  the  average ;  in 
the  third  year  three-tenths,  and  seven- 
tenths,  and  so  on  until  the  expiration  of 
the  ninth  year. 

Sir  OEORGE  GREt  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened with  great  satisfaction  to  the  clear 
find  able  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlcmani     He  could  assure  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  that  he  would  meet  with  the 
most  cordial  support  from  him  in  carrying 
out  the  principles  on  which  his  Bill  was 
based.  The  measure  proposed  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1847,  and  he  had  voted  in  favour 
of  those  Resolutions  in  that  Committee. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Walpole)  had  said  across  the  table  that  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Committee  had  not  been 
reported  to  the  House,  but  that  arose 
from  a  Resolution  being  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  Committee  not  to  re- 
port the  recommendations  to  the  House, 
the  Member  so  voting  being  the  hon. 
Member  for  Malton  (Mr.  J.  E.  Denison), 
and  that  only  because  he  differed  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  Resolutions  ;  but  the 
two  or  three  most  important  resolutions 
relating  to  the  evils  of  the  present  law  were 
passed  unanimously,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence was  as  to  the  remedy.  They  had 
agreed  that  the  power  of  forcible  removal 
of  a  poor  man  ought  to  be  abolished.  He 
had  risen  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  proposed  the  measure,  whether  he 
had  borne  in  mind  one  Resolution  to  which 
the  Committee  of  1847 'had  agreed,  which 
was  to  the  effoct  that  if  the  principle  of 
union  chargeability  should  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  make  some  alteration  in  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Unions  ?  In  the  cases  of 
small  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  great  hardships  might  result. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  he  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  propose  that  pow.er  should  be 
given  to  alter  the  limits  of  the  Unions  ? 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  he  believed  that 
there  was  at  present  a  power  under  the 
existing  Poor  Law  to  alter,  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  do  so,  the  boundaries 
of  the  Unions  ;  but  if  that  were  not  con- 
sidered enough,  he  would  make  the  power 
more  explicit  in  the  Bill. 

StR  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was  glad 
to  have  drawn  that  statement  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  because  if  such 
power  had  not  existed,  or  had  not  been 
asked  for,  the  measure  might  have  been 
viewed  with  some  degree  of  alarm. 

Mr.  miles  said,  he  merely  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  right  hoo.  Friend  to 
the  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  just  referred.  Very 
late  last  Session  he  had  been  obliged  to 
bring  forward  a  case  in  which  an  urban 
parish  was   united  to   a   rural   one,   and 
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where  two-thirds  of  the  guardians  were  in 
fayour  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  but 
had  met  with  considerable  obstruction  from 
the  remaining  third.  At  that  very  moment 
(said  the  hon.  Gentleman  confronting  di- 
rectly the  Treasury  bench)  he  had  two 
unions— the  one  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
other  in  Somersetshire — immediately  in  his 
eye — [Layghier^—he  begged  pardon,  im- 
mediately in  his  recollection  —  dividing 
which  was  the  city  of  Bristol,  whose 
affairs  were  administered  under  a  local 
Act.  Now,  that  city  being  inhabited  gene- 
rally by  a  wealthy  population,  the  poorer 
portion  of  them  had  been  driven  out  into 
the  suburbs,  which  contained  all  the  work- 
ing classes;  and  yet  they  were  about  to 
commit  the  gross  injustice  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  their  support  upon  Unions  in 
either  Gloucestershire  or  Somersetshire, 
between  whom  and  themselves  their  ex- 
isted not  the  smallest  identity  of  interests  ; 
at  least,  it  was  not  surely  the  intention  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  to  maintain  the 
Unions  in  precisely  their  present  dimen- 
sions. Ho  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  a  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject;  for  the  course 
adopted  in  reference  to  poor-law  litigation 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  most  objec- 
tionable. He  felt  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  at  the  first  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  the  Gilbert  Union  Act 
and  all  other  local  Acts  were  not  swept 
away,  and  the  whole  country  put  under  one 
law  and  one  superintendence.  If  they 
would  grapple  with  the  great  question  of 
the  poor-law,  let  it  not  be,  as  hitherto, 
after  a  piecemeal  fashion — ever  and  anon 
passing  small  enactments  affecting  the  law 
in  some  minute  degree.  His  right  hon. 
Friend,  it  could  not  be  denied,  had  under- 
taken a  very  large  question;  but  he  might 
rest  assured  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  carry  his  Bill  through  without  its  under- 
going a  thorough  investigation  in  those 
features  of  it  which  were  deemed  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rights  of  property.  Ho  wished  to 
know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when 
certain  returns,  which  he  had  originally 
moved  for  in  1852,  and  which  were  sub- 
sequently asked  for  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Worcestershire  (Mr. 
Knight),  would  be  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  ;  for  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
enteV  thoroughly  into  all  the  facts  of  the 
question  until  they  were  fully  informed  of 
the  different  rating  and  different  rates  in 
parts  of  different  parishes  connected  with 
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Unions,  nor  would  they  otherwise  be  able 
to  realise  the  promise  contained  in  the 
Queen^s  Speech  that  in  legislating  on  this 
subject  injustice  wo%ild  be  inflicted  on  none. 
Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  begged  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  for  his  clear  and 
lucid  statement,  and  to  say  that  be  con- 
curred in  a  great  deal  of  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  as  to  the  hardship 
inflicted  on  the  poor  man  bythe  present 
law  of  removal.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  referred  to  certain  Returns  rela« 
tive  to  removals  moved  for  by  Captain 
Pelham  in  1849,  and  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, before  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
discuss  tlie  proposed  Bill,  to  have  those 
Returns  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
because,  from  his  (Mr.  Packe's)  experience 
as  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  a  po- 
pulous county,  he  would  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  had  been  materially 
improved  in  that  respect,  and  the  results 
which  had  been  referred  to  might  rather 
be  considered  as  bygone  matters*  than  as 
belonging  to  the  pre.sent  time.  Another 
point  most  material  in  his  mind,  was  the 
alteration  of  the  area  of  rating;  and  ho 
felt  confident  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  that  alteration  of  the  area  of  rating 
from  parishes  to  Unions  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  grossest  injustice.  Land  had 
been  purchased,  and  was  being  purchased, 
comparatively  free  from  rates  on  one  side 
ef  a  hedge,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
land  was  burdened  with  poor,  and  there 
was  consequently  a  considerable  difierence 
in  the  purchase  money.  Therefore  it  would 
be  a  gross  robbery  upon  those  persons  who 
had  been  purchasing  property  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  free  from  burdens, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  were  to 
saddle  them  with  the  charge  of  maintain- 
ing the  poor  of  perhaps  a  large  and  popu- 
lous neighbourhood.  In  his  county  there 
were  a  number  of  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural parishes  mingled  together,  and 
where  the  manufacturing  population  resided 
the  rates  were  very  high,  and  it  would  be 
a  serious  injustice  to  make  the  other  par- 
ishes contribute  towards  the  expenses  of 
those  large  manufactttHng  parishes.  Un^ 
der  these  circumstances,  he  thought,  if 
the  area  of  rating  were  increased,  the  areii 
of  rateable  property  should  also  be  in- 
creased. It  was  not  fair  that  landed  pro- 
perty should  be  exclusively  called  on  tn 
contributo  to  the  sustenance  of  the  poor» 
and  poor,  toO)  that  were  never  employed 
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bj  the  land.  The  maintenance  of  the  poor 
was  morally  compulsory  upon  all  classea, 
and  it  was  therefore  morally  right  that  all 
property  in  the  country  without  exception 
should  share  in  the  ejtpense  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  he  wished  to  put 
two  questions  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— ^first,  whether  the  Unions  under  the  Gil- 
bert Act  would  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act  ?  and,  secondly,  whether  par- 
ishes like  the  metropolitan  ones,  which 
administered  relief  under  local  Acts,  would 
be  exempted  under  it  ?  For  if  there  were 
any  bodies  of  the  community  administer- 
ing relief  which  required  to  be  amended, 
it  was  the  metropolitan.  A  great  portion 
of  this  vast  city  was  inhabited  exclusively 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  taxation  fell  exceedingly  heavy 
on  them,  while  the  richer  parishes  were 
almost  entirely  exempt  from  charge.  This 
was  an  anomaly. 

Mr»  BAINES  said,  he  must  state  that 
the  Gilbert  Unions  were  not  comprised 
within  the  Bill.  With  regard  to  parishes 
nnder  local  Acts  he  could  only  say  that 
the  bperation  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Bill, 
namely,  abolition  of  the  power  of  removal, 
extended  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  change  in  the  area  of  taxation  would 
extend  to  Unions  formed  under  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  and  to  no  others. 

Mb.  HILDYARD  said,  the  present  was 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  re- 
quired serious  consideration.  Without  dis- 
respect to  the  great  talent  and  industry 
displayed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
must  say  that  he  could  not  altogether  con- 
cur in  the  general  favour  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  observations  ap- 
peared to  have  been  received.  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to  a  certain 
extent  exaggerated  the  evils  of  the  present 
Poor  Law,  and  had  rather  described  the 
state  of  things  existing  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  were 
engaged  on  circuit  together.  He  would 
beg  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  state  of  the  country  was  now  very 
different  from  its  condition  at  the  period 
when  the  Report  which  had  been  road  to 
the  House  was  made.  That  was  a  period 
of  very  great  distress,  and  therefore  any 
defects  inherent  in  the  Poor  Laws  exhibit- 
ed themselves  with  great  intensity.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  enormous 
emigration  and  other  circumstances  had, 
happily,  mitigated  the  evils  of  a  surplus 
population.    He  called  the  right  honi  Gen- 


tleman *s  attention  to  a  serious  defect  in 
his  scheme.  For  if  he  rightly  understood 
that  plan,  it  made  every  case  of  destitution 
chargeable  where  it  stood.  Now,  what 
would  bo  the  consequence  ?  Why  a  poor 
man  dying,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  chil- 
dren, immediate  means  would  be  had  re- 
course to  to  get  them  out  of  that  Union  into 
another;  and  he  was  quite  certain  that  his 
hon.  Friend  would  recollect  that  an  analo- 
gous practice  was  formerly  very  much  in 
vogue.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  if  the  rating  was  by  Uniuns, 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  get  them  across 
the  borders.  With  regard  to  the  area  of 
rateability,  he  must  say  in  the  outset  he 
very  much  disliked  all  legislation,  which  it 
was  confessed,  would  inflict  particular  in- 
justice; and  his  right  hon.  Friend  must 
admit  that  such  would  be  the  consequence 
of  his  Bill,  for  otherwise  why  should  he 
delay  carrying  his  project  into  effect  for 
ten  years?  He  should  hke  to  know  in 
what  terms  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
characterise  a  proposition  coming  from 
that-^the  opposition — side  of  the  House, 
which  dealt  with  the  perilled  property  of 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  ?  He  did 
not  wish  to  chargo  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  deliberately  proposing  anything 
he  felt  to  be  unjust;  "but  still,  what  was  it 
but  injustice  to  place  upon  well-managed 
parishes,  where,  by  attention  and  kindness 
to  the  poor,  and  by  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  emigration,  the  rates  had 
been  reduced,  the  same  burdens  as  those 
which  ill-managed  parishes  had  to  bear  ? 
The  whole  of  this  subject  would  of  course 
require  grave  and  calm  discussion;  but 
feeling  that  the  proposition  before  the 
House  presented  many  serious  difficulties, 
he  must  express  his  dissent  to  it  until  he 
had  better  means  of  forming  a  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  schemOi 

Mr.  KNIGHT  said^  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  proposition  became  law, 
millions*  worth  of  property  would  change 
hands  at  once.  The  effect  of  increasing 
the  rates  of  a  parish  by  2i,  6d,  in  the 
pound,  would  be  to  decrease  the  selling 
value  of  that  parish  by  one-eighth.  This 
wobld  be,  in  such  cases,  nothing  more  or 
less  than  taking  one  acre  or  one  house  in 
eight  from  persons  to  whom  it  belonged, 
and  giving  it  to  some  other  parties.  A 
great  many  parishes  in  England  wei^ 
lightly  rated  because  they  had  taken  great 
pains  to  reduce  their  poor-rates  by  good 
management,  while  others  were  heavily 
rated   because  they  had   neglected  their 
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»(SBdni.     The  people,  then,  who  yf»M  he 
compelled  to  pay  hi^er  rates,  were  Jutt 
those  who   had  behaved   well,  and   their 
cootribtttions  were  given  to  those  who  had 
hehayed  Ul.     But  this,  it  was  said,  was  to 
be  done  In  te«  yiears,  ao  that  the  hardship 
or  injustice  would  be  immaterial.     He  dis- 
sented from  that  view.     A  nio^  had  800 
acres  of  land  in  a  .parish.     This  Bill  would 
increase  Us  ta^es  half-a-crown  in  the  pound 
<>-^u^^ne-eighth.  Was  not  this  practically 
taking  100  acres  out  of  thcbOO .?    *'  No, 
said  the  righjb  hon.  Gentleman,  "  we  only 
propose  to  take  a  ten-acre  field  every  year 
for  the  Aext  ten  years  ;  and  that  is  just.'* 
Be  left  the  Qouse  to  Asy  what  sort  of 
justice  it  wa^.     For  his  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved the  House  would  require  some  very 
^atr,Qng  ireasons  before  it  thus  consented  to 
interfere  with  the  title  of  every  owner  of 
lands  and  houses  in  £nglaQd»    Two  classes 
^>f  reasons  had  been  mentioned— one  actuall, 
auQh  as  clearances  and  puUing  down  houses; 
the  other  theoretic^.U  haying  reference  to 
the  employment  of  labour.     In  the  Com- 
mittee of  18^7  a  grefkt  incumber  of  Gentle- 
>ID^  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  Board 
were  examined,  .i^nd  tboy  «^id  great  clear- 
.ances  were  going  on.     Thoy  were  asked 
where  the  clearances  had  tSiken  place,  hut 
they  could  not  say  of  tbheir  own  knowledge 
•that  there  bad  been  any  at  all.     Mr.  R. 
H4II,  ope  of  the  witnesses,  gave  in  a  state- 
ment of  forty- four  Unions  under  his  charge, 
•in  which  out  of  some  500  parishes  only 
aeVQnty-six  were  close.     Of  these  seventy- 
«ix  close  parishes  there  were  six  in  which 
bouses  had  decreased  since  1841,  and  in 
•ooe  qf  them  the  decrease  amounted   to 
.eighteen  houAcs.     But  in  idl  the  others  it 
was  jnerely  nominal.     It  would  hf^ve  been 
well  if  the  other  witnesses  had  given  in  a 
i]is^  of  the  same  kind,  and  had  shown  how 
many  houses  had  been  pulled  down;  but 
ipotbing  coiild  have  been  so  .unfair  as  to 
come  forward  with  these  charges  of  clear- 
ilinces,  and  then  not  to  substantiate  thflW- 
In  .the  following  year  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
3uUer,   then  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
B(^rd,  expressed  a  desire  fpr  more  definite 
.evidence  and  information,  imd  sent  gentle- 
ipep  into  several  counties  to  .inquire  into 
.the  facts;  and  Mr.  Weale  w^s  sent  into 
BedfprdAhiiie,  and  Hr.  Hi^i^ley  into  North- 
.umberland,  but  these  gentlemen  failed  to 
mf^e  :Out  any  cfMe  at  all*     Other  gentle- 
•men  who  had  been  sent  out,  reported  only 
.a  few  cases  of  pulling  down  and  clearances. 
Wjien  hp  iv^s  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 
Boi^rd  under  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  the 
Mr,  Knight 


preceding  Adroiniatratioo,  he  (Sir  J.  Trol- 
lope)  said  to  him,  "  Now,  this  is  the  ques- 
tion above  all  others  connected  wilii  the 
Poor  Laws.     Here  are  the  papers,  and  I 
wiah  you  to  study  the  i^uestioo  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  your  opinion  at  the  hoard." 
He  conceived  that  was  what  seeretaries  of 
public  boards  were  generally  called  on  to 
do.     He  had  examined  the  reports  in  this 
way.  He  had  f^aced  all  the  parishes  which 
were  called  close  on  one  list^  ayd  aH  the 
parishes  which  were  called  opepi  on  another; 
and  though  the  Government  to  which  he 
belonged  w;ent  out,  «nd  he  was  tberefone 
unable  to  state  the  results  to  the  board,  he 
had   possessed  himself  ^f  a  conaiderable 
amount  of  interesting  and,  as  he  thought, 
valuable  information,  which  he  hoped  shortly 
to  lay  before  the  Houae.     They  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  **  shifting  of  burdens/* 
hut  he  could  show  that  from  1815  to  1847 
there  had  been,  he  might  say,  no  dearanoea 
in  England — that  the  whoJe  charge  was  a 
joke.     He  (Ud  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
had  not  been  cases  in  which  houses  were 
pulled  down  in  some  parishest  h^t  iWibikt  he 
did  assert  5t^as,  that  on  the  whoie  thei^'e  had 
been  in  the  .parishes  a  large  incrofue  of 
.houses  ;  in  most  icloBe  parishes  a  great  in- 
crease of  houj»es  and  population,  and  Uiai 
almost  invambly  the  houses  had  increased 
more  than  tthe  (population,  .which  ahowed 
the  population  had  not  ibeen  driven  out. 
With  respect  to  towns  and  opep  parishes  of 
that  kind,  he  found  that  the  houses  had  in- 
creased in  a  very  muoh  larger  degree  than 
the  population,  .and  he  could  prove,  more- 
over, that  ,the  increase  of  the  value  of  real 
property  in  open  parishes  had  been  enor- 
mously more  than  in  close  parishes.     The 
gain  had  been  almqst  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  larger  i^nd   more   populous   p^ishea 
since  1 815.     In  the  last  named  year  they 
would  find  thnt,  by  taking  the  average 
percentage  paid  ,by  counties,  the  diffei^nce 
between  the  highest  and  the  lo^^'Cst  coun- 
ties Fas  .frotp  3^*  6<;2.  to  ,3«.  ^^d.,  h^t  at 
present  the  difference  was  jonly  Is.  6d.,  so 
that  the  process  of  equalisat^ion  had  been 
riipidly  going  on.     He  warned  the  right 
hon.  GeutlQpnan   that   tliere  wt^  a  large 
party  who  would  vote  for  this  3ill  :as  a 
step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  national 
rate,  because  if  the  principle  of  equalisation 
was  to  be  ^ipitted,  Ih^  Upuse  qould  not 
stop  iihort  of  it.     There  .^puld  'he  no  sort 
of  doubt  that  a  -national  rate  must  be  the 
result  of  extending  the  area  of  taxation  at 
this  moment.     With  respect  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  size  of  parishes,  to  which  the 
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right  hoQ.  Ootttlemen  Had  alludecli  it  vaa 
to  ^e  otweryed  that  Unions  also  varied 
eonsiierahijr  in  extent.  The  writers  on 
Poor  Laws  of  the  present  geoeration  had 
heenin  the  hahit  of  attributing  the  evils  of 
those  laws  to  the  Statute  of  Charles  II. 
the  Aet  of  Setikemeiit — which  was  in  fact 
the  foundaliioD  of  o«r  present  system.  Mr. 
Coode  had  proved  that  during  the  first 
•ixty  years  of  the  passing  of  the  43rd 
of  Elisabeth  it  had  been  impossible  to  feed 
Ihe  poor — they  were  starving ;  and  untiil 
the  loealisation  of  the  poor  by  the  Aet  of 
Setllenieat  iliere  was  no  poor-law  in  £ng* 
land.  Before  the  Aet  passed,  v4Uages  were 
puUed  down  and  the  population  swept  away; 
and  in  Sootland  and  Ireland,  whene  mo 
settlement  law  existed,  the  same  thing 
went  >on  to  tim  day.  No  one  eould  do  that 
.  DOW.  No  one  dared  to  do  so,  because  he 
would  tJhrow  so  many  paupers  on  his  hands, 
and  therefore  he  found  laibour  for  them  in- 
Btead.  Marshes  had  been  drained,  woods 
grubbed  up,  and  waates  cleared*  and  reads 
eoaatructod  under  lihe  induoemeota  to  em- 
ploy the  people  occasioned  by  this  Aot^  and 
'4liia  pressure  on  the  eiwners  of  property  had 
•been  most  adFantageous  to  ibe  country, 
and  of  the  hAghest  benefit  to  the  poor. 
Dttring  the  French  war,  when  every- 
thiBg  was  )i[ery  dear,  and  taxation  very 
high,  Mr.  Pitt  met  the  evils  which  arose 
hy  granting  more  relief,  and  thus  kept  the 
people  ^Qiet,  -and  carried  us  through  -the 
war.  The  rales  were  more  than  2e.  6d, 
in  the  pound  all  over  England;  but  the 
value  of  real  property  must  have  increased 
nearly  50  per  cent  during  the  wari  and  no 
one  was  a  loser  and  the  poor  gained  enor- 
mously. Wi^  reference  to  what  would 
be  the  efiect  of  doing  away  with  the  law 
of  settlement,  the  right  hon.  (Sentieman 
said  that  it  was  urged  that  the  present 
system  gave  the  advantage  to  old  men,  and 
forced  the  joung  men  to  seek  elsewibere 
for  work.  But  for  what  class,  he  woilld 
ask,  was  the  poor-law  especially  intended? 
Was  it  meant  ito  benefit  the  young  man,  or 
the  .aged  and  infirm  ?  If  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  would 
be,  aa  was  suggested,  that  the  young  men 
would  be  employed  in  preference  to  the 
old,  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  old  must  go  to  the  work- 
house. They  would  give  a  present  advan- 
tage to  the  young  man;  but  how  long 
would  it  last}  Hn  the  course,  probably, 
of  ten  years,  a  fit  of  rheumatism  or  some 
otlier  cause  made  him  also  infirm,  and 
then  the  workhouse  must  be  his  fate  alsot 


What  they  proposed  to  do  was  to  benefit 
him  when  he  did  not  want  tt'^when 
he  could  go,  and,  under  the  present  sys« 
•tem,  did  go,  into  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  obtaiB  employment  there— ^^nd 
to  give  him  this  temporary  benefit  to  the 
injury  of  the  old  man,  who  was  unable  to 
go  away  tf  he  desired  it,  and  for  whom 
especiaUy  the  poor«4aw  was  estaUisfaed. 
It  was  better  to  find  labour  for  the  old 
men  than  to  throw  them  whoUy  on  the 
raites;  this  had  baen  the  grcMt  secret  of 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  Baglish  peo- 
ple, aad  it  could  not  be  £or  their  good, 
therefore,  to  abolish  the  hiw  <of  settlement. 
Mr.  Coode,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  all  the  per- 
sofw  who  had  written  on  dm  stihjeet  dor« 
iofE  the  Ust  twenty  year«,  state  l^aA  the 
manufiaotnrera  get  as  many  men  aa  they 
require,  but  it  was  not  the  best  labour. 
Whai  did  they  mean  ?  They  assert  that 
by  the  present  system  tbs  best  hands  ans 
thrown  out  of  employ,  and  yet  that  the 
towns  did  not  get  them.  Where,  then,  did 
they  go  ?  There  cai^  he  no  doubt  hnl 
'that  the  young  men  went  to  the  towne, 
and  that  the  eld  ones,  iwith  Aeir  fanulies, 
staflred  at  home*  Be  £elt  csertain  ithat  Imb 
could  prove  Irom  iihe  evidence  «f  these 
gentlemen  (Mr.  Chadwick  aod  others)  that 
the  proposed  alterations  would  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  partially  infirm  labearere 
with  large  families  entirely.on  the  rates.  11 
they  were  to  take  away  the  law  of  settle* 
meat,  the^  would  do  the  gireateat  amount  of 
injury  to  ithe  poor.  The  Act  of  .SettUmeat 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  he  con* 
aidered  wias  the  foundation  df  Ahe  nelief  af 
the  English  poor.  The  opiiMona  of  man/ 
*^amoDg  others,  Adam  Smith  and  Pittf^-r 
had  been  cited  as  deoidedly  opposed  to  the 
law  of  settlement,  but  their  opinllons  were 
not  ,as  to  our  law  of  settlement,  but  the  oM 
law,  by  which  a  man  could  -be  senoved  the 
moment  he  went  into  a  parish.  Mr.  Piit» 
in  1796,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Qouse  a 
Bill  .in  which  he  proposed  .thatia  five  years* 
residence  ahoula  constitute  a  settlement. 
He  did  not  proceed  further  alter  this,  but 
desired  that  they  should  wait  and  see  the 
effect  of  the  alterations  made;  and  after- 
wards, when  Premier,  he  never  iotrodvced 
any  further  measure  on  4hia  subject,  aa  be 
evidently  considered  everything  had  been 
settled  satisfactorily.  A  great  deal'had  been 
said  with  reference  to  the  labourers  living  a 
long  way  from  Iheir  work>  and  it  had  been 
attributed  to  the  small  siie  of  the  parishes. 
His  (Mr.  Knight *a) attention  had  been  drawn 
to  a  Btatement.of  Iloweirs  Report,  in  which 
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it  was  stated  that  in  the  parish  of  Worksop, 
consisting  of  18,000  acres«  almost  all  the 
agricultural  labourers  resided  in  the  town 
of  Worksop.  So  on  the  Continent,  where 
there  was  no  poor-law,  they  found  the  agri- 
cultural  labourers  living  in  large  towns, 
with  a  much  greater  distance  to  go  to  their 
work  than  in  England.  He  was  certain 
that  all  that  had  been  asserted  by  Gentle- 
men on  this  point  was  untenable.  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  brought  forward  statistics 
showing  that  these  close  parishes  drive  the 
people  into  the  towns,  owing  to  the  misery 
existing  in  the  agricultural  districts;  he 
(Mr.  Knight)  had  taken  the  towns  men- 
tioned, and  found  that  in  1840  the  average 
of  the  agricultural  population  living  in 
them  was  1  in  3(i;  while  in  1841  it  had 
decreased  nearly  one- half)  as  the  average 
was  only  1  in  70.  The  whole  of  these 
statistics,  therefore,  he  considered  incapa- 
ble of  proof)  and  ought  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  any  measure  by  which  so  great 
an  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  value 
of  real  property;  and  he  also  felt  sure,  if 
the  subject  were  looked  into,  it  could  not 
be  shown  that  the  poor  would  be  any 
gainers  by  it.  In  the  great  case  that 
had  been  legislated  on  (the  Stockport 
Union  case),  he  might  absolutely  assert 
that  the  hardships  that  had  there  arisen 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  guardians,  as  the  relief  administered 
was  ridiculously  small.  According  to  Mr. 
Goppock,  21,391  persons  were  relieved  out 
of  the  house,  while  the  amount  of  relief 
was  8,871^,  or  only  Bs.  3|d.  per  head 
per  annum;  but  this  case  could  not  now 
be  brought  forward,  and  all  cases  of  hard- 
ship that  were  must  be  shown  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Five 
Years*  Act.  There  were  a  great  many 
considerations  to  bo  gone  into,  and  he 
hoplsd  an  early  day  would  be  fixed  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  question,  when  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  no 
real  case  existed  for  disturbing  the  value 
of  nine- tenths  of  the  real  property  of  Eng- 
landi  He  must  strongly  condemn  the  im- 
propriety of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlords  the  power  of  turning  off  a  number 
of  people  from  their  estates,  without  their 
Union  rates  being  much  enlarged.  He 
considered  the  right  the  poor  had  to  dwell 
in  their  homes,  over  which  their  landlords 
had  not  this  absolute  control,  an  inestima- 
ble advantage,  far  greater  than  they  would 
derive  from  the  proposed  measure.  What 
they  would  do  by  abolishing  settlement 
would  be  to  put  the  poor  entirely  into 
Mr.  Knight 


the  hands  of  their  landlords  or  employ- 
ers, bound  hand  and  foot,  who  could 
do  with  them  just  what  they  pleased.  He 
begged  to  apologise  for  having  trespassed 
at  such  length  upon  the  patience  of  the 
House,  more  especially  as  he  had  come 
down  quite  unprepared  to  address  them. 
Upon  a  future  occasion  he  hoped  to  be 
better  prepared  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  could 
not  enter  into  such  details  as  those  offered 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  because  he  had  not  the  advantage 
enjoyed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  late 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  pos- 
sessing so  able  a  secretary  to  prepare 
his  speeches,  although  the  question,  as 
the  hon.  Member  had  stated  it,  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  appropriately  re- 
served for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  opposition  of  the  hon.  Member,  as 
he  (Mr.  Y.  Smith)  understood  it,  was  di- 
rected to  any  alteration  of  the  law ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  state  on  what 
occasion  the  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
for  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  to  have  been 
delivered— ^whether  it  was  on  bringing  in 
a  Bill  similar  to  the  present  for  an  alter- 
ation of  the  law,  or  whether  it  was  in  op- 
Eosition  to  any  alteration  of  the  law-^ 
Mr.  Knight:  Generally.]  Jle  regretted 
extremely  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  afforded  hims 
for  though  he  (Mr.  Y.  Smith)  was  one 
of  those  who  assisted  in  turning  his  right 
hon.  Friend  out  of  office,  he  should  cer« 
tainly  liked  to  have  heard  that  general 
statement.  Perhaps  the  House  would,  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  be  informed 
whether  or  not  his  right  hon.  Friend 
coincided  with  his  hon.  secretary*  He 
presumed  his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not) 
for,  he  believed,  in  case  his  right  hon. 
Friend  cast  his  eye  over  the  informa- 
tion which  certain  localities  with  which 
they  were  both  acquainted  supplied,  he 
would  be  led  to  a  totally  different  conclu-* 
sion.  His  object,  however,  in  rising  was  to 
state  his  infinite  satisfaction  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baines)  had  resolved  on 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  deal* 
ing  with  the  question  in  the  manner  he 
proposed  to  do.  Two  assertions  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Whitehaven  (Mr.  Hildyard)  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  right  hon.  Friend.  One  of  these 
was,  that  the  state  of  the  law  was  not  so 
bad  as  was  supposed;  and  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  taken  his  facts  from  the 
period  when  they  were  both  occupied  in 
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trying  causes  on  circuit,  and  not  from  the 
present  time.  Now  so  far  as  liis  (Mr.  V. 
Smith's)  experience  went,  he  was  prepared 
to  say  that  the  law  of  settlement  was  as 
great  an  evil  as  the  poor  man  had  to  deal 
with  in  this  country.  If  it  were  not  so, 
certainly  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Knight) 
would  be  perfectly  correct  in  opposing  nnd 
endeavouring  to  throw  out  the  Bill  alto- 
gether, for  there  would  be  no  case  for  pro- 
ceeding if  the  preamble  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  were  not  proved.  If  it  were  not 
true,  as  Adam  Smith  wrote,  many  years 
ago,  that  this  law  was  the  greatest  of 
curses  to  the  poor  man — if  it  were  not 
true,  as  was  asserted  by  the  Commissioners 
who  had  been  directed  to  report  on  the 
question  that  it  was  an  evil;  if  it  were  not 
true,  as  was  declared  by  the  Committee  of 
1847.  that  it  ought  to  be  abolibhed,  then  let 
the  House  throw  out  the  Bill  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  because  the  preamble  could  not 
be  proved.  In  addition  to  all  these  authori- 
ties there  was  also  the  report  of  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  formerly  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  which  corroborated  all  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  stated  that  night. 
He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  had  had  some  expe- 
rience upon  the  subject,  and  could  take 
upon  himself  to  say  that  a  greater  evil 
both  to  employer  and  employed  did  not 
exist  than  that  law;  and,  moreover,  be  did 
not  think  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  exag- 
gerated, but  had  rather  underrated  the 
evil.  It  met  the  employer  at  every  turn, 
who  was  constantly  told,  almost  in  terms, 
that  he  should  never  employ  any  one  out 
of  his  own  parish.  The  other  assertion 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Whitehaven  was,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
law  would  be  an  injustice  to  property.  But 
what  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baines) 
contended  was,  that  there  was  a  manifest 
injustice  in  the  state  of  the  poor;  and  he 
(Mr.  y.  Smith)  would  tell  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  to  remedy  the  injustice  to 
poTerty,  and  then  he  would  join  him  in 
rendering  justice  to  property.  It  was  be- 
cause his  right  hon.  Friend  had  made  out 
an  undeniable  case  that  the  poor  man  was 
unjustly  treated  in  this  country  by  the  law 
of  settlement,  that  he  was  prepared  to  do 
what,  he  admitted  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Knight),  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  a  species  of  injustice  to  a  parti- 
cular species  of  property.  That  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  admit;  but  what  great 
measures  were  not  attended  with  some  in- 
justice to  some  species  of  property  or 
other  in  a  state  of  civilisation  tach  as  that 


in  which  we  existed  ?  He  confessed  that 
he  was  surprised  that  there  had  not  been 
an  outcry  among  the  poor  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  land  against  this  law,  and 
he  could  only  attribute  their  silence  to  the 
fact  of  their  total  ignorance  of  the  real 
law.  They  confounded  settlement  and 
relief,  and  did  not  know  that  relief  was 
the  right  of  destitution.  He  waa  con- 
vinced, if  the  poor  could  read  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  they  would 
be  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  existing 
law.  The  hon.  Member  also  said  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  but  a  step  to  a  national 
rate.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that,  if  it  were  possible  or  achievable,  a  na- 
tional rate  would  be  preferable  to  a  Union 
rate,  because  the  wider  the  extent  of  sur- 
face the  better  would  it  be.  But  a  na- 
tional rate  was,  in  his  mind,  utterly  impos- 
sible. The  destruction  of  self-government, 
and  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  kingdom, 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  their  utter 
inability  to  provide  any  tribunal  that  would 
distribute  the  money,  put  a  national  rate 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  At  the 
same  time  the  principle  of  a  national  rate 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit.  The 
difficulty  was,  then,  where  to  find  a  district 
at  once  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  being  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  a  single  proprietor, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  small  as  to  excite 
the  energies  of  the  guardians  to  limit  the 
multiplication  of  paupers.  He  thought 
that  bis  right  hon.  Friend  had  done  per- 
fectly right  in  fixing  his  districts,  and  his 
hope  was  that  those  districts  would  prevent 
the  evils  which  had  hitherto  existed  both 
to  employers  and  employed.  With  regard 
to  the  averages,  that  was  a  question  of 
detail  when  the  Bill  was  in  (committee; 
but,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  stated 
his  plan,  it  appeared  to  be  reasonable 
enough,  taking,  as  he  understood  it,  a 
vanishing  scale  of  ten  years.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  stated  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  dealt  with  piecen>ea]. 
He  thought  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
taken  a  good  slice  to  begin  with;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  that  as  the  only  measure. 
He  hoped  to  see  introduced  a  Highway 
Bill,  which  was  so  materially  connected 
with  the  poor-law  that  no  one  knew  what 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  poor-rate  and  what 
upon  the  highway  rate.  He  hoped  that  this 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  the 
Government,  to  be  carried  forward  with 
zeal  and  assiduity,  and  regarded  as  one  of 
the  measures  of  the  Session,  which  would 
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bd  passed  into  a  Uw,  atid  not  dropped  after  t 
passing  through  Committee,  or  on  the 
third  reading.  In  so  doing  the  GoYorn- 
ment  would  confer  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  erer  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  this 
country. 

Sir  JOHN  TROLLOPB  said,  that  his 
hoo.  Friend  (Mr.  Knight)  having  person- 
alty alluded  to  him,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  hating  done 
the  same,  he  thought  himself  called  upon 
to  make  some  answer  to  the  allegation  of 
his   hon.   Friend.     The  hon.   Gentleman 
stated  thai  he  (Sir  J.  TroUope)  instructed 
him  to  prepare  materials  on  this  subject. 
It  was  eindent  they  were  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  own  use,  and  be  had  eridently 
taken  Tory  great  pains  about  them,  but  he 
had  never  communicated  his  information 
to  him  (Sir  J.  Troliope)  till  that  evening. 
He  (Sir  J.  TroUope),  therefore,  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  very  voluminous  state- 
ment which  his  hon.  Friend  had  given 
them  that  evening,  and  which  be  threat- 
ened to   enlarge  on   a   future   occasion. 
Turning  to  the  proposition  before  them,  he 
must  say  that  he  bad  always  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  a  town  should  be  managed 
differently  from  a  rural  district,  and  why 
portions  of  the  same  town  should  be  dif- 
ferently situated  with  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral law.     He  thought  it  a  defect  in  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  measure  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  deal  on  the  present  oc- 
casion with  those  places  hitherto  exempted 
from  the  general  management  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  such  as  the  Gilbert  Unions — 
it  being  obvious  to  all  how  very  superior 
was  the  management  of  those  places  which 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Y.  Smith)  had  spoken  of  this  as  hoping 
it  would  be  made  a  Government  measure; 
he  (Sir  J.  TroUope)  hoped  it  would  not 
be  made  a  party  measure,  but  would  be 
carried  after  due  reflection,  and  with  such 
amendments  as  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject  should  maturely  recommend. 
In  this  way  a  judicious  measure  might  be 
passed,  and  one  which  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  poor.     That  was  the  spirit  in  which 
he  was  prepared  to  come  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  yiews  which  had  been 
eipressed  aa  to  the  failure  of  the  law 
of  settlement^  but  he  was  anxious  to 
know  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Ireland.  He 
trusted  thai  the  same  seal  which  the  right 


hon.  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  had 
manifested  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  good  working  of  the  poor- 
law,  would  be  manifested  in  devising  a 
better  system  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  HENLBY  said,  the  subject  was 
one  the  importance  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  overrate,  and  scarcely  possible 
sufficiently  to  appreciate,   because   it  in- 
Tolved  the  good  or  evil  of  the  poor,  and  as 
far  as  it  could  be  judged  of  at  present, 
the  actual  confiscation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  country.     He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  lay  on  the 
table  before  the  second  reading  such  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  Unions  through- 
out the  country  as  would  enable  the  House 
to  judge  what  the  amount  of  the  shifting 
the  burden  would  be.     This  ought  in  com- 
mon justice  to  be  done,  that  they  might 
not  take  a  step  which  would  impose  on 
some  parishes  more  than  treble  the  amount 
of  their  income  tax,  and  relieve  others  to 
an  equal  extent.     As  he  had  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  meant  to 
exempt  all  parishes  under  local  and  Gilbert 
Acts.     [Mr.    Baikes:    From   the  rating 
part.]     He  was  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  rating  part.     No  attempt  was  made 
to  remedy  the  inequality  where  all  the  poor 
lired  in  one  parish  of  a  town,  and  all  the 
rich  in  another  parish  of  the  same  town. 
He  could   not  understand   what  the   ob- 
ject was  of  dealing  with  land  merely  as 
opposed  to  real  property  in  houses.    As  he 
had  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  alluding  to  the  area  of  rating,   it 
appeared  that  he  did  not  wish  the  area  to 
be  so  large   that  the  ratepayers   should 
cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  looking  after 
the   expenditure  of  the   rates.     Was  he 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Unions  were  all 
to  be  of  one  size,  and  that  it  was  possible 
to  give    all    the    ratepayers    a   common 
interest  in  them?     In  his  opinion,  so  great 
were  the  inequalities  in  the  sixe  of  the 
Unions,  that  that  part  of  the  proposal 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  end  in  view. 
As  regarded  the  removal  of  the  poor,  and 
the  evils  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  it, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to  consider 
the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  case  of  the 
Irish  poor.     Did  he  think  that  the  Irish 
could  be  removed  to  Ireland,  if  tho  Eng- 
lish could  not  be  removed  ?     It  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  we  would  not  permit 
the  English  to  be  removed  on  the  ground 
of  hardship  and  cruelty,  and  yet  to  conti- 
nne  the  removal  of  the  Irish  with  the  very 
same  grouadsi  whatever  they  might  be. 
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for  its  discontinuance.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  Reports  of 
the  Inspectors  appointed  to  collect  further 
information  on  the  subject  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Committee  of  1847.  These 
gentlemen  had  certitinlj  stated  strong  opi- 
nions, but  they  had  reported  much  on 
hearsay;  and  he  believed,  in  reference  to 
many  of  the  parishes,  the  cases  were  the 
reverse  of  what  they  had  stated.  All  that 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Qentleman's  case 
that  rested  on  the  Reports  of  those  gentle- 
men rested,  in  his  opinion,  on  no  founda- 
tion at  all.  One  other  point — the  possible 
evil  to  the  poor  themselves — had  been  ad- 
verted to.  If  the  view  which  he  took  was 
correct,  a  vei^  large  pecuniary  harden 
would  fall  on  many  parishes — dn  property 
which  for  300  years  had  been  exempt  from 
such  a  burden;  and  the  result  would  be 
that  in  some  way  or  other  attempts  would 
be  made  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  poor  might  not 
be  sufferers.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  the  measure  would  confer  a  s^reat 
benefit  on  the  poor.  He  believed  that  if 
the  poor  throughout  England  were  con- 
sulted on  the  question,  a  vast  majority  of 
them  would  be  against  the  change  pro- 
posed. He  believed  that  they  understood 
this  question  thoroughly,  and  that  they 
f^ere  as  much  attached  to  their  pak'ish  as 
any  man  was  to  his  country.  That  feeling 
was  strong  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  stated  what 
provisions  he  intended  to  introduce  with 
regard  to  charities.  A  great  many  cha- 
rities iat  present  were  distributable  among 
certain  inhabitants  of  a  parish.  That  was 
an  important  question,  but  it  was  not 
touched  on  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
though  it  Ought  to  be  considered  when  it 
was  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  law  of 
settlement  and  removal — 

Mr.  BAINBS  :  The  law  of  settle- 
ment is  not  touched,  only  the  law  of  re- 
moval. 

Mb.  HENLEY :  The  power  of  settle- 
ment  would  be  virtually  abolished.  He 
had  never  seen  any  evidence  to  convince 
him  that  the  evils  of  the  law  of  settlement 
were  so  great  as  they  had  been  represented. 
Before  dealing  with  the  question  they 
ought  to  be  told  what  it  was  proposed  to 
do  with  the  Irish  poor.  He  should  consi- 
der the  measure  as  dispassionately  as  he 
could,  but  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  yield  to  the  su(;gestion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Y.  Smith)  to  make  this 


a  Govermnemt  measure,  for  that  would  give 
it  a  partv  character. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  ranst 
beg  to  explain  that  he  by  no  means  wished 
the  question  to  be  made  a  party  question. 
His  object  was  to  induce  the  Government 
to  press  the  measure  forward  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  show  their  desire  to  carry 
it. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLET  said,  he  wm  of 
opinion  that  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  respect  to  the  remoTal  of 
the  poor  would,  so  far  as  the  agricultural 
districts  were  concerned,  tend  to  foster  k  free 
trade  in  labour.  In  the  case  of  the  metro^ 
politan  parishes,  however,  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  the  eflPeot  of  the  raeaaure  might 
not  be  to  increase  vagrancy.  lie  shonld 
also  observe  that  he  had  heard  no  good 
argument  advanced  in  favour  of  Union  as 
opposed  io  parochial  rating ;  and  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  shoiild  succeed 
in  establishing  a  Union  rating,  he  shoold 
take  care  that  the  subject  of  the  arrears 
which  existed  in  those  Unions  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  whilst  the 
scheme,  if  carried  out,  would  pot  an  end 
to  the  removal  of  paupers  from  one  part  of 
England  to  another,  the  right  hon.  Gen<^ 
tleman  retained  the  power  of  the  Poor 
Law  Union  to  send  back  to  Ireland  those 
paupers  who  might  be  of  Irish  origin.  In 
that  respect  he  considered  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  had  oommit'ted  a  grievous  error, 
and  one  that  would  tend,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  to  inflict  great  hardship  and  in- 
justice on  that  country.  The  system  of 
poor-law  removal  in  England  was  based  on 
this  broad  foundation,  that  if  the  pauper 
was  not  justly  chargeable  to  one  parish,  he 
might  be  removed  to  that  to  which  he  was 
chargeable.  Now,  what  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  Ireland  ?  Did  they  remove 
an  Irish  pauper  and  his  family  from  a 
place  to  which  he  was  not  chargeable,  to 
a  place  to  which  he  was  chargeable  ?  No 
such  thing.  They  sent  them  to  the  near- 
est port,  and  in  some  eases  they  had  died 
on  the  decks  of  the  steamers  from  starva- 
tion. But,  supposing  them  to  arrive  at 
the  nearest  port,  their  place  of  settlement 
might  be  200  miles  distant.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Glonmel  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell), 
who  had  almost  spoken  as  though  he  re- 
presented the  whole  of  Ireland,  had  in- 
vited the  right  hott.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baines) 
to  extend  this  sort  of  legislation  to  Ire-. 
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land.  In  doing  so,  that  bon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  only 
thing  which  enabled  the  Irish  poor-law  to 
meet  and  to  survive  the  distress  of  the 
years  1846  and  1847,  was  the  multiplica- 
tion, and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
size,  of  the  Unions,  by  which  means  the 
liahility  to  taxation  was  brought  home  to 
a  smaller  area,  and  every  man  was  induced 
to  look  more  keenly  after  the  affairs  of 
his  own  neighbourhood.  He  (Lord  C. 
Hamilton)  must  protest  against  any  Eng- 
lish  Member  being  led  away  with  the  idea 
that  Ireland  had  thriyen  under  the  sys- 
tem now  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
land. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
desiroas  not  to  detain  the  House  at  that 
late  hour,  but  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  His  remarks,  how- 
ever,  would  be  but  few,  inasmuch  as  a 
great  part  of  what  he  desired  to  say  had 
been  anticipated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley). 
The  subject  under  debate  had  been  intro- 
duced to-night  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Baines)  with  that  ability 
which  all  must  have  expected  from  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  he 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  must,  for  one,  express 
very  great  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  de- 
cision of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
have  this  important  question,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  great  as  they  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  fairly  discussed  and  debated 
by  the  House.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  been  for  some  years  of  opinion  that 
the  law  of  removal  was  one  which  had 
inflicted  very  great  hardship  and  great 
suffering  upon  the  working  classes  of 
this  country.  He  must  also  confess  he 
had  long  been  of  opinion  that,  if  the  law 
of  removal  were  abandoned,  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  retain 
the  present  system  of  parochial  rating. 
But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  feelings 
of  very  considerable  alarm  had  sprung  up, 
and  he  thought  those  feelings  of  alarm 
had  very  much  increased  of  late  in  two 
respects  connected  with  this  difficult  ques- 
tion. He  thought  a  feeling  of  alarm  had 
very  much  obtained  lest  any  change  in 
the  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  while 
it  would  do  away  with  some  sources  of 
hardship  and  suffering  to  the  labouring 
classes,  might  be  the  means  of  inflicting 
on  them  others  of  no  less  important  a  na- 
ture; and  he  thought  this  alarm  had  been 
founded  a  good  deal  upon  the  circumstances 

Lord  C.  Hamilton 


to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Baines)  had  himself  alluded,  namely, 
the  efforts  they  had  all  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  to  adopt  contrivances 
to  defeat  the  Five  Years'  Act,  and,  bj 
forcing  parties  to  change  their  residence 
after  a  certain  period,  to  deprive  them 
of  the  benefit  that  the  Five  Years'  Act 
was  intended  to  confer  on  them.  A  feeling 
of  alarm  had  naturally  arisen,  that  if  the 
poor  man  were  deprived  of  that  right  to 
relief  in  given  localities,  which  he  now 
enjoyed,  another  hardship  might  be  in- 
flicted. His  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Baines)  said  with  great  truth  that  the 
claim  to  relief  in  this  country  was  found- 
ed, not  on  settlement,  but  upon  destitution; 
but  still  the  claim  to  relief  was  much  as- 
sisted by  the  fact  of  settlement :  the  man 
who  became  destitute  had  an  advantage  in 
demanding  relief,  if  he  could  urge  the 
claim  of  settlement.  There  was  danger 
lest  the  man  who  would  not  urge  that 
claim  might  be  v  bandied  about,"  as  the 
expression  was,  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  Thus,  while  a  hard- 
ship of  one  sort  might  be  avoided,  a  hard- 
ship of  another  kind  would  be  incurred. 
He,  however,  understood  his  right  hon. 
Friend  to  have  explained  this  evening  that, 
although  he  proposed  to  do  away  with  the 
power  of  removal,  he  did  not  propose  to 
touch  the  right  of  settlement.  He  hoped 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  make  that 
matter  perfectly  clear,  because  he  thought 
it  was  an  important  feature  in  the  proposed 
Bill,  and  one  that  would  tend  very  much 
to  remove  that  class  of  alarm  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  The  other  source  of  alarm 
he  wished  to  refer  to  had  been  much  dwelt 
upon  by  his  hon.  Friend  behind  him,  and 
it  was  that  which  arose  from  a  dread  that 
if  the  House  introduced  Union  rating,  the 
value  of  property  in  the  country  would  be 
materially  affected.  This  was  a  most  se- 
rious matter  for  consideration.  He  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  had  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  if  the  law  of  removal  were  done 
away  with,  it  would  be  difficult  to  retain  pa- 
rochial rating,  and  if  parochial  rating  were 
abandoned  they  must  resort  to  Union  rating. 
The  hon.  Member  for  West  Worcestershire 
(Mr.  Knight)  had  devoted  great  ability  and 
labour  to  the  preparation  of  statistics  upon 
this  important  question.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  they  would  be  printed,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  be  printed  in  time  to  enable  the 
House  to  benefit  by  them  in  this  discussion. 
He  was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Baines)  would  give  to  them  the  con* 
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Bidcration  which  was  undoubtcdljr  due  to 
them.  For  his  owu  part,  ho  should  re- 
serve his  judgment  upon  this  part  of  the 
question  till  he  had  more  matter  before 
him.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  would  attend  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henlej)  to  furnish 
anything  that  could  throw  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  trusted  that  if  the  feeling 
of  the  country  was  found  adverse  to  and 
entertained  well-grounded  apprehensions  as 
to  the  efiects  of  Union  rating,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Baines)  would  direct  his  at- 
tention to  whether  it  was  possible  to  gain 
the  benefit  of  doing  away  with  the  law 
of  removal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
taining parochial  rating.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  there  would  be  great«difBculty 
in  doing  so;  but  ho  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  give  his  whole  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  doing  away  with  the  law  of 
removal  might  be  obtained  without  any  ac- 
companying disadvantages.  He  trusted, 
after  what  had  passed,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  gravely  consider  what 
to  do  with  Ireland.  In  a  sultject  of  this 
magnitude,  affecting  the  whole  internal 
economy  of  the  country,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  do  well  to  grapple  with  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  and  not  shrink  from 
facing  the  Irish  question,  merely  because 
some  additional  difficulty  might  be  placed 
upon  him.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  would  not 
detain  the  House  further  than  to  express 
unqualified  approbation  of  one  feature  that 
had  distinguished  the  debate  this  evening, 
and  which  he  hoped  would  continue — 
namely,  the  total  absence  of  all  party  feel- 
ing on  this  subject.  The  question  was 
one  of  great  difficulty,  affecting,  as  he  had 
said  before,  the  internal  economy  of  the 
country.  He  thought  Her  Majesty *s  Go- 
vernment had  done  well  in  calling  attention 
to  it,  and  he  hoped  the  subject  would  be  dis- 
cussed with  an  anxious  desire  to  aid  and 
assist  Government. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  had  been  ap- 
plied to  for  assistance  by  100  or  200  per- 
sons who  had  suffered  most  grievously  from 
the  present  state  of  the  poor-law.  They 
had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  England; 
they  had  almost  lost  all  recollection  of  Ire- 
land, and  had  even  so  entirely  obtained  the 
English  accent,  that  they  might  have 
passed  for  Englishmen  ;  and  yet  by  the 
atrocious  barbarity  of  the  present  law,  they 
had,  when  they  became  chargeable  to  the 
poor-rates,  been  removed  from  England  to 
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Ireland.  He  understood  that  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  would  be,  that  if  an  Englishman 
left  his  own  parish,  and  went  to  Manches- 
ter or  any  other  manufacturing  town,  and 
there  lived  and  worked  for  four,  six  or  ten 
years,  he  would  have  a  right  to  be  relieved 
there,  and  would  not  be  liable  to  removal. 
Would  an  Irishman  who  had  lived  and  la- 
boured in  an  English  town  for  a  similar 
perio'd  have  a  similar  right,  as  he  certainly 
ought  to  have,  under  this  Bill,  and  no  long- 
er be  subjected  to  the  hardships  of  remo« 
val.  He  thought  that  no  one  could  doubt 
that  some  alteration  should  be  made  in 
the  present  system,  by  which  Irishmen  bo- 
coming  chargeable  in  an  English  town 
might  be  taken  to  the  nearest  English 
port,  be  there  shipped  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  landed  at  the  nearest  Irish  port,  al- 
though it  might  be  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  the  island  from  their  birth-place. 
He  had  himself  known  cases  in  which  per- 
sons from  the  north  of  Ireland  had  been 
landed  on  the  quays  of  Cork.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  feeling  in  Ireland  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  small  area  for  rating  ;  he 
believed,  however,  tliat  this  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  the  general  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  Union  rating,  some  persons  going 
even  further,  and  desiring  national  rating. 
He  could  not  conclude  without  expressing 
his  admi:ation  of  the  humane  spirit  which 
had  dictated  the  present  measure,  and  of 
the  ability  and  clearness  with  which  it  had 
been  introduced  to  the  House. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  would 
have  any  objection  to  furnish  the  House 
with  returns  showing  the  number  of  orders 
of  removal  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
expense  incurred  by  each  parish  on  this 
account?  He  believed  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  re- 
moval of  paupers  by  the  previous  measure 
had  materially  lessened  the  number  of 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  Bill  would 
not  be  so  great  as  some  hon.  Members 
seemed  to  expect. 

Sir  GEORGE  TYLER  said,  the  pau- 
pers in  the  Union  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected were  all  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
No  distinction  was  made  b^etween  an  Irish 
and  an  English  pauper.  They  were  re- 
lieved under  the  same  law,  and  protected 
by  the  same  law.  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Maguire),  af- 
ter the  language  he  used  with  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  Irish  paupers  in  England, 
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Itow  it  linppencd  that  sliipload^  after  aliip- 
loads  of  Iriab  paupers  were  sent  over  from 
Ireland  to  this  eouDtrj,  and  left  to  shift 
for  ihemteWea  ?  These  paapers  were  al- 
wajs  received  into  English  Unions,  and 
provided  for.  He  mentioned  this  in  answer 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Irish  Members  with 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  Irish  pacpers 
in  England. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  ho  should  he  ex- 
tremelj  ongrateful  if  be  did  not  tender  his 
most  respectful  acknowledgments  for  the 
indulgent  manner  in  which  tho  House  had 
received  the  measure  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  it.  As  there  would 
be  abundant  opportunities  for  future  dis- 
cussion, he  thought  he  should  make  the 
best  acknowledgment  of  that  indulgence  by 
not  going  into  details  upon  any  of  the  points 
which  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  Magnire)  had*  however,  made 
an  inquiry  to  which  it  would  be  right  to 
give  a  reply.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked  what  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Irish  pau- 
pers. Now  this  measure  would  not  affect 
their  condition;  it  certainly  would  not  pre- 
judice it  in  any  way.  He  (Mr.  Baines) 
had  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
existing  legislation  on  this  subject  was  not 
satisfactory;  but,  for  reasons  he  had  men- 
tioned, he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  con- 
fine this  Bill  to  the  subject  of  removals  on 
the  grounds  of  settlement.  That  was  a 
very  large  subject  in  itself,  and  quite  enough 
for  present  consideration  in  this  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire (Mr.  Henley),  and  therighthon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droit wich  (SirJ.  Pakington),  had 
both  expressed  a  hope  that  ample  time  would 
be  given  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure. 
If  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  had  not  ex- 
pressed that  hope,  he  (Mr.  Baines)  should 
have  done  so,  believing  that  the  fullest 
time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  its  considera- 
tion and  calm  discussion.  Before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  second  readinfft  which  he 
proposed  should  stand  for  this  day  month, 
March  10,  he  hoped  there  would  be  in  the 
possession  of  hon.  Members  a  valuable  Re- 
turn moved  for  by  his  hon  Friend  the  Mem- 
oer  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles)  which 
would  afford  information  upon  many  points 
on  which  it  was  desirable  that  light  should 
be  thrown.  He  believed  he  could  say  po- 
sitively that  that  information  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  before  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill. 

Leave  ^'v6ii« 
Sir  O.  Tyler 


BiU  ordered  to  he  hrooght  in  by  Mr. 
Baines,  Viscount  Pahnerston,  and  Mr.Gren- 
ville  Berkeley. 

BiU  read  1^ 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  TOWNS   (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Sib  JOHN  TOUNG  moved  for  leftve  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for 
the  paving,  lighting,  and  rating  of  towns 
in  Ireland,  and  in  doing  so  he  said  he 
wished  in  the  first  place  to  disclaim  any 
originality  in  its  conception  beyond  that 
of  adapting  to  it  Uie  clauses  of  various 
other  Bills.  The  Act  which  now  regulated 
the  towns  of  Ireland,  not  regulated  by  lo- 
cal or  special  Acts,  was  the  9th  of  Geoige 
IV.,  c.  82,  whichy  although  sound  in 
principle^  was  one  which  the  necessities  of 
the  country  had  quite  outgrown.  The 
present  BiU  would  do  away  with  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  now  existed  in  con- 
sequence of  that  state  of  things.  It  first 
provided  for  the  election  of  Commissioners 
(whose  qualification  would  be  fixed  at  122. 
both  in  large  and  small  towns),  for  their 
meetings  and  proceedings,  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  for  sewers,  drainage,  construction 
of  new  streets,  cleansing,  and  prevention 
of  nuisances,  including  the  subject  of  bu- 
rials and  burial  grounds.  It  gave  powers 
with  regard  to  rating  and  general  assesa- 
ment.  Aceounts  were  to  be  kept  and  duly 
audited,  and  the  Commissioners  were  to  be 
enabled  to  borrow  money  under  certain 
restrictions,  on  the  security  of  the  rates. 
The  Commissioners  would  have  power  to 
supply  the  town  with  water  in  those  cases 
in  which  no  water  company  existed,  but 
considering  the  difficulties  which  stood  in 
the  way,  he  did  not  propose  to  give  them 
power  to  supply  the  town  with  gas. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
John  Young,Vi8Count  Palmerston^  and  Mr. 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Monday ^  February  13,  1854. 

Muruns.]     Public    Bill. — ^8*  Asieased    Tsms 
Act  Amendment. 

THE  NEUTRALITY  OF  TUE  BALTIC 

POWERS. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGII 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office^  whether  there  was 
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any  objection  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  lay  before  the  Ilouse  any 
communications  which  had  taken  place 
between  our  Government  and  those  of 
Denmark,  and  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
with  respect  to  the  neutrality  which  those 
Powers  proposed  to  maintain  in  the  event 
of  war  in  the  Baltic? 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON :  There 
will  be  no  objection  to  produce  those  pa- 
pers— that  is  to  say,  the  announcement 
made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by 
those  of  Denmark,  and  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of 
neutrality  which  they  intend  to  pursue, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  policy  is 
to  be  carried  out ;  and  also  the  answer 
which  has  been  returned  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  that  communication. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Monday t  February  13,  1854. 

MnruTss.]    Nsw  Mbmbsr  Sworit. — For  Breck- 
nock, John  Lloyd  Vangban  Watkins,  Esq. 
Public  Biu.. — 1*  Church  Buildiog  Acta  Amend- 
ment. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— 
MOVEMENT  OF   THE   FLEETS QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  LATARD  :  I  rise  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  Gitjr  of 
London  two  questions  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Before  I  put  the  first  of  these 
questions,  I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me 
briefly  to  advert  to  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
fers. 1  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  despatch  which  has  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  and  which  was  addressed 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  by 
Lord  Cowley,  our  Ambassador  at  the 
French  Court.  That  despatch  is  dated 
Dec.  5,  and  in  it  is  stated  that  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  had  made  inquiries  of  Lord  Cow- 
ley with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
structions which  had  been  given  to  our  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  Lord  Stratford 
dc  Redclific,  in  reference  to  the  fleets.  It 
appears  that  at  that  time  some  disagree- 
ment had  taken  place  between  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redclifle  and  Admiral  Dundas  upon 
the  subject.  Lord  Clarendon*,  in  reply  to 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Cowley,  statea  that 
no  instructions  had  been  issued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  our  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  but  those  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  Government, 
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and  that  those  instructions  were  that  Ad- 
miral Dundas  was  "  to  comply  with  any 
requisition  in  regard  to  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  fleet  under  his  or- 
ders which  he  may  receive  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador."  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  so  far  back  as  the  5th  of  De- 
cember last  some  disagreement  occurred  at 
Constantinople  between  our  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  the  Sultan  and  Admiral  Dun- 
das ;  that  the  disagreement  in  question  had 
become  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  had 
led  to  the  production  of  some  very  painful 
impressions.  A  few  evenings  ago  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  French)  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  with 
reference  to  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  tho 
BosphoruB.  It  seems  that  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  had  ordered  the  fleet  into  the 
Black  Sea  ;  that  Admiral  Dundas  had  since 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  that  on  his 
return  he  had  met  a  steamer  which  had 
been  despatched  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe, and  whoso  captain  conveyed  orders 
to  the  Admiral  to  remain  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Admiral  Dundas,  it  is  stated,  declined  to 
comply  with  those  instructions,  and  went 
into  the  Bosphorus.  Now,  in  replying  to 
the  question  which  was  put  to  him  bj 
the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon,  the  no- 
ble Lord  confirmed  the  truth  of  these  re- 
ports, and  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Dundas-— 
though  an  explanation  of  it  had  been  de- 
manded by  our  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople— would  be  found  to  deserve  the 
approbation,  both  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  country.  I  conceive 
that  that  statement  contains  a  severe  re- 
flection upon  Her  Majesty's  representative 
at  Constantinople,  and  I  therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther our  fleet  has  been  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  or 
whether  Admiral  Dundas  has  received  in- 
structions of  a  nature  distinct  from  and 
opposed  to  those  which  have  been  con- 
veyed to  our  Ambassador  ?  I  also  have 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  is  as 
yet  prepared  to  submit  to  the  House  any 
information  with  respect  to  the  result  of 
Count  Orloff's  late  mission  to  Vienna  ? 
and,  if  not,  whether  its  absence  arises 
from  any  unwillingness  upon  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  Government  to  communicate, 
or  from  any  neglect  upon  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  representative  at  Vienna  to  ob- 
tain, such  information  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  With  respect 
to  the  first  question  which  my  hon.  Friend 
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lias  put  to  me,  I  have  to  state  that  when 
I  was  asked  the  other  evening  a  question 
which,  although  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  so 
intended,  was  calculated,  if  I  had  faltered 
in  replying  to  it,  to  have  conveyed  a  very 
serious  imputation  upon  a  gallant  Admiral 
who  is  now  serving  upon  a  foreign  station, 
I  deemed  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  answer 
that  question  at  once ;  but  in  the  manner 
in  which  that  answer  was  given,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  thero  was  any  ground  for 
supposing  that  I  attached  any  blame  what- 
ever to  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  deemed 
It  desirable  to  adopt.  I  then  snid  that 
Lord  Stratford  de  Rcdeliffe  had  tlious:ht 
fit,  in  the  position  in  which  he  wns  placed, 
to  ask  for  an  explanation ;  and  I  conceive 
that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  more 
proper  than  that  he  should  do  so.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  orders  given  to 
Admiral  Dundas,  they  are,  accurately 
speaking,  orders  emanating,  not  from  our 
Ambassador,  but  from  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  the  orders  of  the  Secretory  of  Stale, 
the  Admiral  is  called  upon  by  tho  Ambas- 
sador to  perform  certain  services  that  may 
be  required  of  him.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
will,  however,  see  that  in  performing  such 
services,  Admiral  Dundas,  or  any  other 
naval  servant  of  the  country,  must  pay  re- 
gard to  the  means  which  ho  possesses  of 
carrying  the  orders  which  he  may  receive 
into  effect,  and  also  to  the  dangers  he  may 
run  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  those  instruc- 
tions. Admiral  Dundas,  when  he  went  into 
the  Black  Sea,  found  that  the  anchorage 
At  Sinope  was  not  such  as  it  had  been  re- 
presented to  be,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  very  long  nights,  and  also  the  den- 
sity of  the  fogs  which  prevailed  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  day-time,  tho  ships 
were  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  frequent 
casualties.  He  was  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  if  he  were  to  remain  for  two  months 
cruising  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  condition  of 
tho  fleet  would  be  so  impaired  as  to  prevent 
him  from  rendering  with  efficiency  those 
services  which  he  was  so  anxious  success- 
fully to  perform.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
returned  to  Constantinople  from  Sinope. 
Some  explanations  tpok  place  between 
him  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  with 
respect  to  this  step,  and  some  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  with  reference  to  its  pro- 
priety. That  difference  of  opinion  was, 
however,  entirely  of  a  professional,  and 
not  of  a  political  character.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Lord  John  Russell 


Emperor  of  the  French  have  had  to  con- 
sider the  representations  which  hare  been 
made  to  them  with  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  and  both 
Governments  have  given  similar  instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
those  services.  The  Admirals  are  to  take 
instructions  from  the  Ambassadors,  bnt 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  those 
instructions  are  to  be  carried  out,  much 
must  be  left  to  their  own  discretion.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  second  question  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  which  relates  to  the  mission 
of  Count  Orloff,  I  hare  to  state  that  mis- 
sion terminated  on  no  later  date  than  the 
8tli  of  tlie  present  month.  I  believe  Count 
Orloff"  left  Vienna  upon  the  9th.  There 
have  been  communications  with  regard  to 
his  mission  between  the  Austrian  and  the 
English  Governments ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  usual,  though,  no  doubt,  it  is  some- 
times done,  to  present  an  account  of  the 
communications  which  take  place  between 
two  foreiirn  Governments  in  such  a  shape 
as  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  them  if  I 
were  to  lay  copies  of  the  papers  connected 
with  Count  Orloff 's  mission  upon  the  table 
of  the  Houne.  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  has 
any  reason  to  complain  of  concealment  upon 
the  part  of  tho  Austrian  Government;  and 
with  reference  to  the  mission  of  Count  Or- 
loff. so  far  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
had  for  its  object  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  Austria  by  inducing  her  to  bind  herself 
down  to  follow  a  course  of  conduct  which 
Russia  prescribed  for  her  adoption,  that 
mission  has  entirely  failed.  As  to  any 
further  information  in  connexion  with  those 
important  subjects,  I  may  mention  that 
our  despatches  have  only  arrived  to-day, 
and  I  beg  to  assure  the  House  generally, 
as  well  as  my  hon.  Friend,  that  as  the 
Government  has  already  produced  very  full 
information  upon  the  position  of  our  foreign 
relations,  they  will  be  ready  to  lay  still 
further  information  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  as  soon  as  the  papers  are  ready.  It 
is  obvious  that  to  return  answers  to  de- 
spatches requires  some  time,  and  that  cer- 
tain information  cannot  be  rendered  at  all 
complete  until  further  despatches  in  reply 
to  those  answers  have  been  received.  As 
soon,  however,  as  any  communications  can 
be  made  to  this  House,  Her  Majesty *s  Min- 
isters will  take  care  that  the  most  ample 
information  shall  be  furnished. 

Mr.  LAYARD  :  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  me  to  have  conveyed  some  imputation  by 
the  words  which  he  used  upon  a  former  oc- 
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casion  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe. 

LoKD  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  meant  to 
cast  no  reflection  whatever  upon  Lord 
Stratford  de  Reddiffe. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  asked  the  nobl^ 
Lord  whether  any  despatch  had  been  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  the  instructions  forward- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Reddiffe  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1853  [No.  134],  ordering,  "that  Admi^rat 
Dundas  should  inform  the  Russian  Admi- 
ral at  Scbastopol  that  if  the  Russian  fleet 
should  come  out  of  that  port  for  the  pur- 
pose of  landing  troops  on  any  portion  of 
the  Turkish  territory,  or  of  committing  any 
overt  act  of  hostility  againat  the  Porte,  his 
orders  are  to  protect  the  Sukan*s  dominions 
from  attack  ?  " 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  official 
ioforroation  that  the  instructions  alluded  to, 
as  forwarded  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affiairs  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Reddiffe  had  been  duly  re- 
ceived. Our  Ambassador  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  giv&  the  orders  i»  the  pre- 
cise terms  stated;  but  directions  to  the 
name  effect  had  been  given  to  Admiral 
Dundas,  and  had  been  by  him  sent  to  the 
Russian  Admiral  at  Sebastopol.  We>  have 
been  further  informed  that  the  service  in 
question  had  been  mobt  efficiently  per- 
formed by  Captain  Drummond,  of  the 
Betribution. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE   TROOPS- 
QUESTION. 

Lord  W.  GRAHAM  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Geitleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
if  it  were  true  that  the  rations  of  the  sol- 
diers were  to  be  supplied  to  them  at  lh» 
average  price  of  the  last  few  years  ?  and, 
if  so,  from  what  time  that  indulgence  wouM 
commence,  and  whether  it  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  British  soldiers,  or  only  to 
those  quartered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land? 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  said,  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  troops  were  supplied 
with  rations  in  four  different  ways.  Abroad 
they  were  supplied  with  provisions  in  some 
instances  by  means  of  a  fixed  sum  of  3^d. 
per  diem  stopped  out  of  their  pay,  the  sol- 
diers receiving  from  the  Government  less 
pay  by  Id.  a  day  than  they  did  at  home.  In 
Ireland  the  troops  were  rationed  by  regi- 
mental contract,  and  the  stoppage  made  for 
provisions  out  of  their  pay  varied  with  the 
market  price  of  food ;   but  that  stoppage 


was  fixed  at  a  majnmum  of  Qd,  per  diem. 
In  England  the  troops  were  supplied  by 
public  contract,  and  was  subject  to  the 
oscillation  in  the  prices;  but  in  their  case 
also  the  sum  stopped  out  of  their  pay  was 
fixed  at  a  maximum  of  6(1.,  the  Govern- 
ment having  taken  upon  themselves  to  pay 
the  difference  between  that  sum  and  the 
actual  cost  of  the  rations  provided.  There 
were-  also  the  artillery  and  the  household 
troops,  and  they  received  their  rations 
by  regimental  contract.  At  the  present 
moment,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, the  cost  of  rations  had  reached  the 
mounmum.  In  former  years,  it  was  true, 
that  the  cost  was  almost  invariably  at  the 
maximum;  but  in  firmer  years  the  soldier's 
comforts  were  less  considered  than  they  now 
were,  and  he  was  not  accustomed  to  have,  as 
he  now  is,  three  meals  a  day.  The  result 
is,  that  consistently  with  the  improved  state 
of  things  it  became  almost  impossible  for 
the  solilier  out  of  hrs  pay  to  provide,  while 
prices  continued  so  high  as  they  npw  were, 
throe  roenls  a  day.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Government  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  in 
his  regard  would  be  to  make  a  fixed  stop- 
page from  his  pay,  instead  of  permitting  it 
to  vary,  as  bitlierto«.  according  to  the  mar- 
ket pric»  of  food.  But,  upon  the  other  hand, 
the  soklier  had  a  dear  right  to  be  charged 
no  more  for  his  rations^  upon  ihe  average, 
than  those  rations  had  actually  cost — that 
was  to  say,  that  in  no^  circumstances  ought 
the  Government  to  make  a  profit  by  the 
soldier.  Now,  upon  looking  back  over  the 
account  of  the  actual  cost  of  rations  for  the 
last  ten  years,  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  ibund 
that  it  varied  on  an  average-  from  4|(l.  to  a 
sum  less  by  a  fraction  than  5d,  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  take  4^d,  as  the  stop- 
page which  should  be  made  for  rations  out 
of  the  pay  of  the  soldier.  He  should  take 
additional  precautions  also  to  ensure  that 
the  provisions  supplied  for  those  rations 
should  be  of  a  good  description.  Those 
provisions  would  be  supplied  by  poblie 
contract,  and  steps  would  be  taken  to 
secure  that  there  should  be  no  undue 
proportion  of  bone  to>  the  meat.  The 
bread  furnished  to  the  troops  in  future 
would  not  be  brown  bread,  as  had  been 
hitherto  the  case,  but  would  coneiat  of 
such  as  was  made  from  flour  of  the  second 
quality.  Further  than  that.  In  order  that 
there  should  be  no  chance  of  the  soldier  being 
deprived  of  his  right,  or  of  his  being  charged 
on  an  average  of  years  more  than  the  cost 
of  his  ration  would  justify,  it  was  provided 
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that  tliero  should  he  exnct  accounts  kept 
of  the  contracts  for  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions. It  was  proposed  that  the  arrange- 
ment should  he  revised,  if  necessary,  at 


Sir,  I  am  told,  howe? er — and  the  objee- 
tion  is  a  very  common  one — that  we  are 
now  on  the  Brink  of  a  war,  and  that  Mr. 
Pitt  not  only  declined  to  proceed  with  mea- 


the  end  of  five  years ;  hut  if  before  the  ex-  sores  of  reform  which  he  had  previously  in- 
piration  of  that  period  it  should  appear,  from  troduced,  but  that  he  actually  opposed  rc« 
any  unexpected  and  permanent  deprecia- 1  form,  when  in  a  position  of  a  similar  kind, 
tion  in  prices,  that  tlie  sum  of  ^\d.  was !  Sir,  if  I  professed  myself  to  be  bound  by 
higher  tbon  the  average  amount  that  need  any  roaster  on  this  political  question,  Mr. 
be  paid  for  rations,  the  arrangement  would  Pitt  would  not  be  that  roaster.  But  Mr. 
then,  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary, ;  Pitt  himself  first  introduced  the  subject  of 
undergo  a  revision.  The  artillery  and  .  Parliamentary  reform  in  1782 — in  a  period 
household  troops,  who  had  a  higher  rate  j  of  war — in  a  period  in  which  he  himself  re- 
of  pay,  would  be  allowed  an  option  of  presented  the  country  to  be  in  the  greatest 
claiming  if  they  chose  a  continuance  oi  the  '  peril  from  the  force  of  the  combined  ene- 
present  system.  This  arrangement  would,  mies  that  were  opposed  to  it.  But,  Sir, 
he  might  state,  at  the  present  prices,  con*  |  looking  rather  to  those  with  whose  prin- 
siderably  increase  the  cost  of  tlie  troops  to  ciples  I  more  cordially  agree,  I  find  that 
the  Exchequer.  in  1793,  immediately  after  the  commence* 

moot  of  the  war,  Mr.  Grey  proposed  to 
this  House  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
reform  of  Parliament.  In  doing  so,  he 
made  a  remark  which  I  have  often  had  oc- 
IS  casion  to  make  in  this  House,  that  there  ia 
usual  for  those  who  have  to  bring  forward  .  no  time  for  the  consideration  of  a  question 
a  measure  in  this  House  to  magnify  the  \  of  reform  that  appears  fit  to  those  that  are 
importance  of  the  subject  which  they  are  j  the  opponents  of  reform.  If  e?erything  is 
about  to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  the  quiet,  they  will  say,  "  Can  free  men  be 
House,  and  of  the  measure  which  they  more  than  free — can  men  who  are  happy  be 
propose  to  lay  on  the  table.  Sir,  it  is  not  more  than  happy  ?*'  If,  on  the  contrary, 
my  intention  to  take  any  such  course  on  ;  the  time  be  one  of  war  and  alarm,  they  will 
the  present  occasion.  On  the  contrary.  I !  appeal  to  that  state  of  war  and  alarm  as  a 
think  the  importance  of  the  measure  which  conclusive  reason  against  considering  the 
I  am  about  to  introduce  has  been  already  .  subject.  Mr.  Fox  supported  Mr.  Grey  on 
somewhat  unduly  magnified  in  public  ap« '  that  occasion.  They  were  defeated.  In 
prehension.  The  name  of  a  Reform  Bill  1797,  when  the  war  had  proceeded,  and 
recalls  to  persons  a  period  of  great  excite*  when  its  character  could  not  be  mistaken 
ment — a  period  when  wo  deliberated  amid  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  hazardous  and 
the  flames  of  Nottingham  and  of  Bristol —   costly  in  which  this  country  had  ever  been 
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when  there  was  a  collision  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament — and  the  mea- 
sure was  only  ultimately  passed  with  the 
reluctant,  the  obTiousIy  reluctant,  assent 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir,  I  do  not 
contemplate  that  the  present  measure  will 
lead  to  any  soeh  excitement;  and  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  passed  amid  similar  difficulties. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  may  fairly  and 
duly  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Act  with  a  riew  to  supply  what  is  deficient 
—to  amend  whot  is  in  need  of  correction- 
find  to  improve  that  which  stands  in  need  of 
improvement.  It  appears  to  me  likewise, 
that  at  the  present  time  we  can  do  this,  I 
trust  with  calmness,  but  at  all  events  with 


engaged,  Mr.  Grey  renewed  his  Motion  for 
reform,  and  was  again  supported  in  a  most 
powerful  speech  by  Mr.  Fox.  Nay,  Sir, 
more  than  that,  when  Mr.  Grey  became  a 
Member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
where  it  certainly  is  not  incumbent  on  any 
one  to  introduce  the  qiii^stion  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  Earl  Grey,  in  1801 , 
in  bringing  before  the  Lords  the  state  of 
the  nation,  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the 
representative  system.  In  that  House  he 
declared  that  his  principles  on  the  subject 
were  not  changed;  that  he  was,  perhaps, 
less  warm  and  sanguine  than  he  had  been, 
but  that  theefTeetual  and  gradual  correction 
of  the  abuses  in  onr  representative  system 


deliberation,  and  that  we  may  modify  or  he  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  restore 
vary  the  provisions  of  any  measure  which  j  the  country  to  a  state  of  contentment, 
may  be  before  the  House  with  a  view  to    Sir,  at  that  timo  the  country  was  in  the 


making  it  as  perfect  an  act  of  legislation  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  it. 

Mr.  8,  Herbert 


greatest  danger.     The  sun  of  Wellington 
had  not  yet  risen  to  its  meridian.     £arl 
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6  re  J  depicted  ii)  (he  most  gloomy  eolonra 
the  Bituation  of  the  country,  Btating  that 
during  the  war  the  burdens  of  the  country 
had  risen  fi-om  16,000,0001.  to  80,000,0002. 
Many  men  may  differ  from  the  opinions  then 
expressed  by  that  noble  Earl;  but  no  one 
will  deny  the  courage,  the  persereranee, 
and  the  consistency  of  Charles  Earl  Grey. 
That  which  in  the  midst  of  war  he  had 
attempted  in  yain,  he  lited  till  a  time  of 
peace  to  accomplish.  But,  Sir,  there  are 
some  who  hold  that  the  peculiar  position 
of  our  affairs  at  the  present  time  makes 
it  eminently  inexpedient  to  introduce  the 
question  of  the  state  of  the  representation. 
1  own  I  cannot  see  why.  I  can  rery  well 
imagine  that  if  we  were  in  the  state  that 
we  were  in  the  year  1803,  when  we  were 
under  an  apprehension  of  immediate  inva- 
sion,  when  everybody  was  engaged  in  col- 
lecting together  militia  and  rolunteers,  and 
to  put  his  neighbours  in  order,  that  they 
might  bo  able  to  resist  a  foreign  enemy — 
I  can  conceiTO  that  in  such  a  state  of  things 
neither  this  subject,  nor  the  state  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  nor  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  nor  the  law  of  settlement, 
could  properly  engage  the  attention  of  this 
House — that  our  thoughts  should  be  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
the  means  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  that  every  other  question 
would  be  for  a  time  in  abeyance.  But, 
Sir,  much  as  1  abhor  war,  much  as  I  de- 
precate the  evils  of  war,  I  confess  I  do  not 
view  a  war  with  Russia  with  that  appro* 
hension  with  which  some  Gentlemen  seem 
to  regard  it.  1  cannot  conceive  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  provide  all  the  means 
which  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  that 
war  with  vigour — and,  if  carried  on  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour — and 
at  the  same  time  have  full  time  for  deli- 
beration on  those  of  our  domestic  concerns 
which  appear  to  us  most  to  require  consid- 
eration. Sir,  1  cannot  but  think  that  this 
apprehension  of  our  being  unable  to  attend, 
from  the  moment  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared, to  anything  but  the  dangers  of 
Kussinn  armaments  and  Russian  forces,  is 
one  of  those  thoughts  which  are  described 
as  "  one  part  wisdom  and  three  parts  cow- 
ardice."  1  cannot,  therefore,  be  affected 
by  that. 

I  proceed  now,  therefore,  to  consider 
what  it  is  that  we  should  do  with  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  our  representation. 
1  win  first  introduce  what  will  show  the 
House  the  progress  which  wo  have  made 
since  the  time  to  which  1  have  just  re- 
ferred— since  1793 — towards  attaining  a 


free  and  fair  representation  of  the  country. 
In  a  petition  presented  to  this  House  in 
the  name  of  the  Association  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform 
\HanBard,  PaH.  HUtaty,  xix.  788],  I 
find  several  statements,  which  I  will  re- 
peat to  the  House,  that  they  may  see  how 
different  was  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion in  those  days  from  its  state  at  present. 
The  petitioners  state  that  at  that  time 
70  Members  were  returned  by  35  places, 
where  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in 
burgage  tenures,  virtually  with  no  elels- 
tors  whatever.  There  are  no  Members 
so  returned  at  present.  They  state  that 
90  other  Members  were  returned  by  46 
places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of 
electors  exceeded  50.  There  are  no  Mem- 
bers so  returned  now.  Besides  160  so 
returned,  they  state  that  37  were  return- 
ed by  oiher  places,  where  the  number  of 
voters  did  not  exceed  100.  There  are 
at  present  no  Members  thus  returned. 
Besides  these  197,  they  state  that  52 
were  returned  by  26  places,  where  the 
number  of  voters  did  not  exceed  200. 
1  believe  only  one  Member,  at  all  events, 
is  so  returned  at  present.  They  state, 
again,  that  there  were  20  Members  for 
counties  in  Scotland  returned  by  less 
than  100  electors  each,  and  10  returned 
by  less  than  250  electors  each.  There 
is  no  Member  for  a  Scotch  county  so  re- 
turned now.  They  stated  further,  that 
there  were  13  districts  of  burghs  return- 
ing a  Member  each  with  less  than  100 
voters  each,  and  two  with  less  than  125, 
This  state  of  things  no  longer  exists. 
And  they  state  that  in  this  manner  were 
chosen  294  Members,  being,  in  short,  a 
majority  of  the  entire  House  of  Commons. 
Sir,  instead  of  the  places  referred  to  at 
the  commencement  of  this  statement,  we 
have  now  Member^  for  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, and  Birmingham,  and  for  othor  places 
which  are  great  seats  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. The  petitioners  then  go  on  to 
state  that  in  the  rights  of  voting  there 
were  distinctions  which  were  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  confused.  Now,  these  rights 
have  been  mostly  abolished  by  tho  Reform 
Bill,  and  in  their  room  others  have  been 
established  which  are  comparatively  easy 
to  be  understood.  The  petitioners  stated 
further  that,  with  regard  to  freemen  in 
corporate  towns  there  were  freemen  resi- 
dent and  non-resident;  and  that  the  free- 
doms were  of  various  kinds,  by  election, 
by  purchase,  and  by  those  rights  which 
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did  not  also  give  the  right  of  voting  for 
Members  of  Parlinmcnt.  In  respect  to 
the  right  of  voting,  these  distinctions  have 
been  abolished.  They  stated  further,  that 
religious  opinion  was  a  cause  of  incapacitj 
for  the  franchise;  that  all  Papists  were 
excluded  generally;  and  that  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  test  laws  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters were  deprived  of  their  civic  franchise 
in  thirty  boroughs  in  which  the  election  was 
confined  to  corporate  officers  alone.  Now, 
Sir,  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  are 
repealed,  while  the  repeal  of  the  Tests  Act 
has  given  relief  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
They  state  that  householders  generally  are 
excluded.  At  present  10/.  householders 
are  admitted  under  the  Reform  Act.  They 
state  that  in  Scotland  superiority  without 
the  property  gave  the  title  to  vote.  That 
is  a  franchise  which  is  also  taken  away  by 
the  Reform  Act.  The  last  statement  of 
these  petitioners  to  which  I  shall  allude  ts 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  taking  of 
polls  in  counties.  They  complained  tiiat 
the  polls  were  taken  in  one  place  and  lasted 
fifteen  days.  That  also  has  been  remedied. 
We  had  an  instance  even  so  lately  as  Sa- 
turday last,  in  which  the  poll  for  a  county 
was  taken  in  one  day,  and  where  iostead  of 
one  place  there  were  many  for  receiving 
the  votes.  I  mention  all  these  things  to 
show  that  great  improvements  have  taken 
]i]ace,  from  the  position  in  which  this 
House  stood  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  year  1795. 

I  need  not  state,  because  tire  matters 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  the  important  measures  which  have 
passed  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 
There  are  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  China,  the  re- 
form of  the  Irish  Chureh,  the  reform  of 
corporations  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  the  measures  which  were  taken 
for  the  reform  of  the  tariff,  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  the  equalisation  of  the  sugar 
duties,  and  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws.  These  are  some  only  of  the  measui-es 
which  have  occupied  Parliament  during 
the  period  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Sir,  I  come  now  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  remains  for  us  to  do,  in  order  to  en- 
able this  House  still  more  fully  to  repre- 
sent the  people  at  large.  In  opening  that 
subject,  1  shall  state  that  I  think  there  are 
three  main  defects  which  have  cither  be- 
longed to  the  Reform  Act,  or  have  been 
left  unremedied  by  tKat  measure,  and  which 
require  the  serious  attention  of  this  House. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  although  there 
Lord  John  Russell 


was  a  very  large  disfranchisement  at  th&t 
time,  there  are  still  several  boroughs  which 
hardly  contain  a  sufBcient  number  of  eloc* 
tors  to  justify  their  returning  Members  to 
sit  in  this  House.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  in  bringing  forward  the  Reform  Act,  I 
stated  that  there  was  searcely  a  sufficient 
number  of  electors  in  some  of  the  smaller 
boroughs,  but  still  that  there  might  be 
elements  for  an  independent  election;  but 
in  mentioning  that  now,  and  as  a  defect,  I 
wish  to  state  also  that  while  seeking  to 
amend  it,  I  do  not  concur  with  some  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  on  this 
head.  I  do  not  concur,  for  instance,  in 
the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  anything 
like  an  equal  number  of  electors  in  every 
place  returning  Members  to  Parliament. 
My  belief  is,  that  although  you  might  get 
a  full  and  free,  you  could  hardly  get  a  fair 
representation  of  the  people  without  some 
variety  of  this  kiiMl  in  the  system  of  elec- 
tion. If  any  one  will  look  back  to  the 
history  of  the  last  few  years,  he  will  see 
that  during  the  contention  that  existed  on 
the  subject  of  free  trade,  there  was  much 
excitement  and  hostility  between  diflPcrent 
portions  of  the  community.  Should  he 
take  up  an  account  of  a  meeting  on  the 
subject  in  an  agricultural  county,  he  will 
find  that  great  applause  was  given  to  those 
orators  who  depicted  the  selfish  cupidity  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  attributed  their 
exertions  in  the  cause  to  mere  personal 
and  interested  motives.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  meetings  held  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  he  would  find  the  landed 
aristocracy  hold  up  to  odium,  a  monopoly 
of  power  imputed  to  them,  and  denounced 
as  being  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  all  this  time  there  remained  a 
vast  number  of  people  who  listened  to  or 
believed  in  neither  of  these  representations. 
There  was  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
including  amongst  them  a  great  many  of 
the  most  moderate  and  calm-minded  men 
in  the  country,  who  thought,  and  justly 
thought,  that  the  landed  oristocracy  wei-e 
useful  to  the  country—that  they  contri- 
buted to  the  maintenance  and  stability  or 
the  free  institutions  of  the  State,  while 
they  also  rightly  considered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  country  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  labours  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  classes.  Sir,  i 
think  that  if  you  once  made  your  represen- 
tation such  as  that  nothing  but  counties 
and  large  cities  should  be  represented,  yo^ 
would  want  that  mediating  element,  that 
infusion  of  moderation,  which  is  derived 
from  those  Members  who  are  not  sent  by 
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cither  of  the  great  classes  of  the  people  I 
have  mentioned.  I  think,  likewise,  that 
it  would  be  impo8^ibIe — I  will  not  saj  whe- 
ther or  not  it  would  bo  desirable — but  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  the  present  social 
state  of  this  country — with  our  laws  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  great  properties 
that  exist — to  attempt  to  prevent  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  proprietors  affecting 
the  returns,  whether  from  counties  or  bo« 
roughs.  That  is  an  evil  which  I  have 
frankly  pointed  out,  and  which  ought  to  be 
considered;  but  it  is  not  with  that  view  I 
propose  the  change  which  I  am  now  about 
to  submit  to  the  House. 

I  have  stated,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  I  said  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain number  of  boroughs  which,  although 
small,  would  still  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  electors  to  enable  them  to  make  an  in- 
dependent election  of  a  Member  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Parliament.  I  find  that  the 
number  of  voters  I  then  mentioned  as,  in 
my  opinion,  the  fewest  that  should  exist  in 
each  of  these  boroughs,  was  300 — but  nqw 
there  are  several  which  fall  below  that 
number.  I  find,  also,  that  there  are  bo- 
roughs which,  although  they  exceed  that 
number  of  300  electors,  are  yet  of  a  popu- 
lation that  is  not  considerable,  and,  in 
fact,  falls  below  5,000.  I  shall  propose, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  boroughs  that  are 
in  that  state.  Going  on  to  some  other 
boroughs,  which  are  not  so  small,  I  Hnd  I 
there  is  a  certain  number  which  have  less 
than  500  electors,  and  others  with  less 
than  10,000  population,  although  they  may 
have  more  than  500  electors,  and  which 
return  two  Members  each  to  this  House. 
I  shall  propose  to  deal  with  these  latter  by 
taking  from  each  one  of  their  Members. 
I  find  that  the  number  of  boroughs,  which, 
taking  the  double  test  of  electors  and  po- 
pulation, have  less  than  300  electors,  or, 
having  300  electors,  have  less  than  5,000 
population,  is  19;  and  the  number  of 
Members  they  send  to  this  House  29. 
The  number  of  boroughs  which  would 
come  into  the  next  table — that  is  to  say, 
haying  less  than  500  electors,  or  having 
500  electors,  have  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants— is  no  fewer  in  number  than  33.  If, 
therefore,  the  former  class  uf  boroughs  be 
entirely  disfranchised,  and  there  be  one 
Member  taken  from  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  the  second  class,  there  would  be  no  less 
than  62  scats  by  which  the  number  of 
Members  in  this  House  would  be  reduced. 

I  have  said,  also,  that  there  were  two 
other  defects  in  the  Reform  Bill  besides 


that  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  next 
defect  I  have  to  mention  is,  that  I  think  it 
has  tended  too  much  to  divide  the  country 
in  a  way  in  which  it  was  not  divided  before; 
in  short,  into  opposite  camps  according  as 
the  districts  might  be  connected  with  land 
or  trade.  I  think  that  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  we  have  seen — what  had  not  oc- 
curred before — we  have  seen  county  Mem- 
bers too  generally  exclusive  in  respect  of 
the  interest  they  cared  for,  and  Members 
for  the  great  cities  too  exclusive  also  for 
theirs.  Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  mode 
in  which  I  propose  that  the  62  seats  should 
be  filled  up,  I  will  mention  that  I  think 
very  great  advantage  will  be  derived  from 
a  change  which  has  been  advocated  in 
writing  and  in  pamphlets,  and  which  was 
suggested  by  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Grey, 
in  a  public  document  emanating  from  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — namely, 
that  a  representation  should  be  given  to 
the  minority.  In  looking  over  the  numbers 
that  have  voted  for  some  of  the  larger 
counties  and  for  some  of  the  great  cities, 
I  find  that  there  are  sometimes  2.000, 
3,000,  or  4,090  voters  who  voted  for  the 
unsuccessful  candidate;  while,  perhaps, 
there  are  100  or  150  more  who  voted  for 
the  successful  candidate.  Now,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  many  advantages  would  attend 
the  enabling  the  minority  to  have  a  part  in 
these  returns.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  feeling  of  great  soreness  when 
a  Tory  considerable  number  of  electors, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  are  completely 
shut  out  from  a  share  in  the  representa- 
tion of  one  place;  in  a  county  it  may  bo 
the  Liberal  party,  in  a  great  town  it  may 
be  the  Conservative  party;  but  if  in  either 
case  they  form  a  very  large  body,  I  have 
been  told  by  those  who  have  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  matter,  they  exhibit  great 
irritation  at  their  pei'pctual  exclusion  from 
the  representation.  But,  in  the  next  place, 
I  think  that  the  more  you  have  your  re- 
presentation confined  to  large  populations, 
the  more  ought  you  to  take  care  that  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  balance,  and  that 
the  large  places  sending  Members  to  this 
House,  should  send  those  who  represent 
the  community  at  large.  But  when  there 
is  a  very  large  body  excluded,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  community  at  large  is  fairly 
represented.  The  remedy  could  only  be 
adopted  in  cases  where  three  Members  re- 
present the  county  or  city;  and  where  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  obvious,  that,  supposing 
there  be  a  decided  majority  of  100,  or  even 
500,  that  majority  would,  at  all  events, 
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have  two  Members  out  of  three — that  ia  to 
say,  two  to  one — in  any  division  that  might 
take  place  in  this  House.  I  think,  besides, 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  hare  a 
great  tendency  to  prevent  angry  contests 
at  elections. 

Having  stated  so  much  on  this  point,  I 
propose  now  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
manner  in  which  the  seats  I  have  men- 
tioned are  to  be  filled  up.  It  has  been 
stated  more  than  once  in  answer  to  Gen- 
tlemen who  complained  that  there  were 
places  with  6,000  or  7.000  inhabitants 
which  returned  as  many  Members  as  places 
with  60,000  or  70,000;  that  if  we  were  to 
reform  the  representation  according  to  the 
number  of  people,  that  those  places  with 
10,000  or  15,000  population  must  yield 
their  claim  to  the  great  counties  with 
300,0000  or  400,000  inhabitants.  I  re- 
member  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  maintaining 
that  argument  with  great  ability,  in  an- 
swer to  a  proposition  made  on  this  side  of 
the  House  during  the  time  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. It  appears  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment is  founded  in  fairness  and  justice. 
We  shall  propose,  therefore,  to  take  popu- 
lation generally  as  the  rule,  and,  applying 
it  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  we 
should  take  in  the  first  place  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  which  has 
nearly  800,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  which  are  repre- 
sented; and,  secondly,  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  has, 
I  think,  about  500,000  inhabitants.  Di- 
riding  these  two  districts,  we  propose  to 
give  to  these  divisions  each  three  Mem- 
bers. Going  on  in  the  same  manner  with 
counties  and  with  towns,  we  propose  to 
give  an  additional  Member  to  each  town 
which  has  more  than  100,000  population. 
But  then  we  shall  propose  that  in  giving 
their  votes  the  electors  shall  vote  as  they 
do  at  present,  only  for  two  candidates  out 
of  three;  so  that  when  the  minority  ex- 
ceeds two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors,  they  should  be  enabled  to  have 
one  representative  out  of  the  three  who 
are  to  be  returned.  The  consequence  of 
adopting  this  rule  will  be  that  there  will  be 
four  Members  added  to  the  representation 
of  the  West  Riding  of  York,  and  fuur  to 
the  southern  division  of  Lancashire,  making 
eight ;  and  that  there  will  be  thirty-eight 
for  the  other  counties,  making  forty- six 
altogether.  With  regard  to  towns  having 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  there  are 
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nine,  without  including  those  which  are 
metropolitan  boroughs,  as  we  have  consid- 
ered the  latter  as  forming  portions  of  one 
great  city,  and  not  as  separate  towns  in 
themselves.  There  would  then  be  eight 
towns — or,  including  the  borough  of  Sal- 
ford,  which  has  more  than  80,000  inhabi- 
tants, nine — which  have  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  which,  at  present,  return 
representatives;  and  to  each  of  these  we 
should  propose  to  give  one  additional  Mem- 
ber. We  propose  to  give  a  Member  each 
to  the  following  three  towns,  each  contain- 
ing above  20,000  inhabitants — Birkenhead, 
Staleybridge,  and  Burnley.  We  shall  then 
propose  what  has  been  often  advocated — 
that  Kensington  and  Chelsea  should  be 
formed  into  a  district,  and  should  hare  the 
privilege  of  sending  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament. There  are  other  kinds  of  repre- 
sentation which  have  been  often  spoken  of, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  givo  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  seats  about  to  be  ya- 
cated.  The  first  which  I  shall  mention 
are  the  Inns  of  Court.  [Lauahter.']  I 
know  there  are  many  Gentlemen  who  think 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  lawyers  in 
the  House  already,  but  my  own  persuasion 
is,  that  there  would  be  a  great  benefit 
were  we  to  put  the  representation  into  the 
position  proposed,  if  we  should  also  hare 
two  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
country  returned  to  this  House;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Inns  of  Court — while,  of 
course,  lawyers  will  have  as  good  a  chance 
or  peril aps  better  than  other  men  in  bo- 
roughs and  counties — I  believe  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  would  feel  a  pride  in  having 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  pro- 
fession to  represent  them  in  this  House. 
I  cannot  but  think — and  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  agree  with  me — that  it  is  a  rery 
great  advantage  to  the  House  that  we  hare 
some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the 
couutry  to  assist  us  in  our  debates.  And 
if  we  are  likely  at  any  time  to  bo  misled 
by  legal  doctrines  emanating  from  those 
who  have  not  attained  so  much  experience, 
we  shall  find  the  great  advantage  of  having 
men  of  such  eminence  amongst  us  to  pre- 
vent the  House  being  led  to  adopt  erro- 
neous views.  We  propose  to  give  one 
Member  to  the  University  of  London. 
Considering  that  there  are  two  great  Uni- 
versities, Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 
are  so  much  connected  with  the  Chnrch,  I 
think  it  but  fair  that  a  University  which  is 
open  to  the  whole  country  should  have  the 
power  of  sending  a  Member  to  this  Houdc. 
And  noW|  having  stated  this  generally — 
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I  will  Btate  more  particularly  afterwords 
the  towns  and  counties  to  wliich  additional 
Members  will  be  given — I  will  now  advert 
to  what  I  have  before  mentioned  in  this 
House,  and  which  I  am  induced  to  think  a 
defect  in  the  Reform  Act,  which  still  re- 
mains  to  be  corrected.     When  we  pro* 
posed  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  in 
that  Bill,  there  was  hardly  any  variation 
made  from  the  first  rough  draft  1  drew  of 
the  projected  Reform  Bill,  in  respect  of 
the  disfranchisement   of  boroughs  under 
that  Act.    In  the  first  draught — the  rough 
draft — I  sketched  of  that  Act,  I  proposed 
that  fifty  boroughs  should  be  entirely  dis* 
franchtsed,  and  that  fifty  other  boroughs 
should  be  deprived  of  one  Member  each. 
That  proposal  was  somewhat  varied,  but 
in  the  end  fifty  were  disfranchised,  and  it 
was  provided  that  thirty  others  should  send 
only   one    Member  each.     The  measure 
eventually  adopted  varied  but  little  from 
the  original  proposal  I  had  made  to  the 
Committee  appointed   by   Lord   Grey   to 
consider  the  plan  of  the  Reform  Bill.    But 
with  regard  to  the  franchise  to  be  given, 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  deliberation, 
even  after  the  Bill  had  been  brought  into 
this  House,  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  could  make  up  their  minds  on  that 
subject.     It  was  proposed  first  to  have  a 
102.  rating — it  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  the  qualification  should  be  even  higher 
— but  ultimately  the  qualification  was  re- 
duced to  \0l,  value.     Now,  I  think  that 
in  taking  that  franchise,  and  abolishing,  as 
we  did,  all  those  intricate  franchises  which 
then  existed,  we  too  much  confined  our- 
selves to  one  species  of  franchise,   and 
did  not  make  the  franchise  sufficiently  va- 
rious, and  therefore  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. 

We  propose,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  shall  be  several  franchises,  which 
shall  be  common  to  both  the  counties  and 
to  the  towns,  and  that  a  person  possessing 
any  one  of  those  qualifications  shall  vote 
in  the  place  in  which  ho  resides,  and  exer- 
cise his  right  there,  whether  he  be  resi- 
dent in  a  county  or  in  a  city  or  town  re- 
turning Members  to  Parliament.  One  of 
those  qualifications  which  we  propose  to 
establi^  is  1002.  a*year  salary  arising 
from  any  employment,  whether  public  or 
private;  but,  to  confer  the  franchise,  we 
propose  as  a  condition  that  such  salary  shall 
be  annual — that  is,  that  it  shall  be  paid 
yearly,  half-yearly  or  quarterly — so  as  not 
to    iudude  persons   who    receive  weekly 


wages.  This  change  we  consider  will  bring 
in  a  very  intelligent  body  of  men,  who,  not 
being  at  present  householders,  do  not  come 
in  under  any  existing  franchises.  The  next 
new  franchise  we  propose  to  establish  is 
an   income  of  102.  a  year  derived  from 
dividends  arising  either  from  the  funds. 
Bank  stock,  or  East   India  stock.     We 
propose,  also  to  make  payment  of  taxes  to 
a  certain  amount  a  qualification;  the  fran- 
chise we  adopt  in  this  respect  is  no  higher 
than  that  we  proposed   two  years   ago, 
namely,  the  payment  of  40«.  either  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  the  incomo  tax,  or  license- 
duty  within  the  year.     This  will  be  some 
compensation  to  those  who  will  this  year  bo 
for  the  first  time  brought  within  the  ope- 
ration of  the  income   tax,   while  on   the 
other  hand,  when  they  lose  the  right  to  the 
vote,  they  will  at  the  same  time  have  the 
satisfaction  of  getting  rid  of  the  tax.     We 
likewise  propose  that  graduates  of  any 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
have  the  right  of  voting.     This  of  course 
will  bring  in  a  large  number  of  men  of 
education  and  intelligence,  men  in  every 
way  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country.     Further,   we 
propose  that  every  person  having  a  de- 
posit to  the  amount  of  50/.  in  a  savings 
bank,    in    the    place   whero   he   resides, 
such  deposit  being  of  not  less  than  three 
years*  standing,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
We  fix  the  period  of  three  years,  because 
we  think  there  would  otherwise  be  con- 
siderable danger  of  the  creation,  under  a 
franchise  of  this  description,  of  fictitious 
votes;  but  when  we  get  a  bond  fide  holder 
of  such  a  sum  as  502.  in  a  savings  bank, 
j  the  House,  I  think,  will  agree  Chat   we 
'  have  a  person  who  has  given  such  a  proof 
of  prudence  and  forethought  as  will  justify 
his  being  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
the    elective   franchise.     These    are    the 
franchises  which  wo  propose  shall  be  com- 
mon to  both  counties  and  boroughs. 

I  now  come  to  those  which  exclusively 
belong  either  to  counties,  or  to  cities  and 
boroughs.  With  regard  to  the  counties, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  timO  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
Government  did  not  propose  to  depart  in 
principle  from  the  general  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  but  intended  that  while 
occupation  should  give  the  right  of  voting 
in  cities  and  boroughs,  tenure  shor.ld  give 
the  right  in  counties.  To  the  40«.  free- 
hold franchise  was  added  the  copyholders 
and  others  who  had  similar  property;  but, 
.  except  as  regarded  leaseholders  of  twenty* 
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one  years,  it  was  not  at  first  proposed  to 
alter  the  nature  of  the  right  of  voting  for 
counties.  However,  in  the  course  of  the 
progress  of  that  Bill  through  Parliament, 
an  Amendment  was  proposed  and  carried, 
by  which  all  50^  occupiers  in  counties  ob- 
tained the  right  of  voting.  Now,  1  am 
far  from  making  any  objection  to  that  class 
of  county  voters — the  501.  occupiers;  but, 
it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  qualification  entirely 
changed  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
county  franchise  as  it  had  previously  ex- 
isted, and  tended  certainly  to  diminish 
to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of  that 
which  I  have  always  considered  one 
of  the  best  and  most  independent  class  of 
voters,  namely,  the  freeholders  of  40«.  and 
upwards.  And  when  this  new  principle 
was  ouce  introduced,  Motions  were  brought 
forward  at  various  times,  supported  by 
reason  and  argument,  for  extending  the 
occupation  franchise  to  occupiers  of  a  less 
amount.  And  I  believe — seeing  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  add  materially  to  the 
number  of  towns  sending  Members  to  Par- 
liament; indeed  we  only  propose  to  estab- 
lish three  new  boroughs — I  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  those  who  live  in 
those  towns  which  have  not  the  right  of 
sending  Members  to  Parliament  should, 
by  the  possession  of  the  county  vote,  feel 
that  they  had  a  voice  in  the  representation 
of  the  country.  We  propose,  therefore, 
adopting  a  proposition  that  has  more  than 
once  been  made  in  this  House,  that  10^. 
occupiers  should  have  the  right  of  voting 
for  counties  and  boroughs.  Now  in  respect 
to  that  right,  whether  in  counties  or  bo- 
roughs, we  propose  as  a  check  upon  an  abuse 
which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  namely, 
that  under  the  words  "  or  any  building  or 
land  occupied  therewith,"  persons  have  fre- 
quently run  up  sheds  of  perhaps  2s,  6d, 
a  year  in  value,  making  up  tiie  remaining 
part  of  the  necessary  qualfication  by  land, 
and  in  this  way  a  species  of  voters  have 
been  introduced  upon  the  register  not  con- 
templated by  the  Reform  Act,  and  to 
whom  the  Legislature  never  intended  to 
give  the  franchise — we  propose,  as  a  check 
upon  votes  of  this  description,  that  in 
counties,  except  with  respect  to  a  dwelling 
house  in  which  the  voter  resides — which 
may  be  of  any  value  providing  the  voter 
lives  in  it — in  all  other  cases  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  the  vote  the  building 
must  be  of  the  value  of  at  least  5/.  a  year. 
Thus,  suppose  there  be  a  house  and  land, 
upon  the  occupation  of  which  the  claim 
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to  the  franchise  is  based,  if  the  house  be 
rated  at  H.  or  21.  a  year  to  the  poor-rate, 
it  will  be  sufficient,  provided  the  voter 
resides  in  it;  but  if  the  vote  is  made  out  of 
any  other  building,  as  a  cattle  shed,  or  some 
erection  built  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  vote,  in  that  case  we  provide,  as  a 
check  against  the  manufacture  of  soch 
votes  as  I  have  described,  that  the  build- 
ing shall  be  of  the  aunaal  value  of  51. 
This,  then,  is  the  franchise  we  propose  to 
give  in  the  counties  for  the  future;  and 
the  House  will  see  that  it  has  a  very  con- 
siderable bearing  on  the  question  of  tho 
increase  of  the  number  of  Members  which 
I  have  stated  wo  propose  to  give  to  the 
counties.  As  I  have  said,  out  of  the  whole 
number,  we  propose  that  forty-six  of  the 
new  Members  should  be  given  to  the  coun- 
ties ;  but  as  these  counties  w-ill  hereafter 
include  all  the  10/.  householders  not  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary boroughs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  county 
representation  will  have  lesa  of  a  special 
character  than  heretofore.  And  I  most 
say  that  I  think  it  is  desirable  it  should  be 
so ;  because  it  does  seem  to  uie  that  all 
those  endeavours  which  we  have  at  various 
times  witnessed  to  run  down  the  agricul- 
tural interest  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest  on  tho  other,  sre 
totally  foolish  and  absurd,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  better  system  of  representation 
than  that  which  takes  into  consideration 
all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and 
regarding  them  all  as  contributing  to  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the  question  of  the 
franchise  for  the  boroughs.  It  certainly 
appears  to  me,  that  in  fixing  the  10/. 
franchise  for  cities  and  borouirhs  as  abso- 
lutely  as  we  did  in  the  year  1831,  we  did 
not  make  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  working  classes  within  the 
pale  of  our  representative  system.  It  was 
not,  however,  intended,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  middle  classes  should  he 
exclusively  the  electors  in  these  cities  or 
boroughs ;  but  still  it  was  supposed,  and 
that  result  has  taken  place,  that  the  mid- 
dle classes  would  have  the  greater  portion 
of  the  power  in  tlieir  hands,  and  in  point 
of  fact  would  have  the  greatest  share  of 
influence  upon  the  future  conduct  of  tlie 
lejrjslation  and  government  of  the  country. 
Now,  Sir,  in  regard  to  that  denial  of  the 
right  to  the  working  classes  at  that  time, 
and  the  consequences  which  have  follo^od 
it,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  maintain  tho 
opinions  I  then  expressed.     I  say  now  as 
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I  said  then,  that  I  think  it  most  desirable 
that  the  middle  classes  should  have  a  great 
influence  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by 
^'hich  the  country  is  governed;  but  seeing 
the  high  character  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  generally  maintain,  seeing  the 
skill  and  intelligence  for  which  they  are  so 
remarkable,  and  seeing  too  how  much  the 
-wealth  of  the  country  depends  on  their 
exertions  and  their  industry — 1  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  door  wider  than  it  now 
is,  for  their  admission  to  representative 
rights.  I  must  here  be  permitted  to  state 
to  the  House  the  view  that  Mr.  Fox  took 
of  the  right  of  voting  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Fox 
said — 

'*  I  hare  always  deprecated  universal  suffrage, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  confusion  to  which 
it  would  lead,  at  because  1  think  we  should  in 
real  it  V  lose  the  very  object  we  desire  to  obtain; 
because  I  think  it  would  in  its  nature  embarrass 
and  prevent  the  deliberate  voice  of  the  country 
from  being  heard.  I  do  not  think  that  you  aug- 
ment the  deliberative  body  of  the  people  by  count- 
ing all  the  heads,  but  that,  in  truth,  you  confer 
on  individuals  by  this  means  the  power  of  drawing 
forth  numbers  who,  without  dcliberatiou,  would 
act  implicitly  upon  their  will.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  best  plan  of  representation  is  that  which 
shall  bring  into  activity  the  greatest  number  of 
independent  voters,  and  that  that  is  defective 
which  would  bring  forth  those  whose  situation  and 
condition  take  from  them  the  power  of  delibera- 
tion."— ffansard't  Pari,  History,  zxxiii.,  720. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  the  principle  here  stated 
by  Mr.  Fox,  is  a  sound  principle  upon 
which  we  can  proceed.  The  only  difficulty 
is  in  the  application  of  it.  For  myself  I 
do  not  shrink  from  saying,  that  I  think 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  as  I  pro- 
posed it  two  years  ago  to  51.  householders, 
was  not  too  large  an  extension;  but  at  the 
Fame  time  I  know  that  that  proposition 
lias  been  productive  of  very  great  objec- 
tions. It  was  generally  considered  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere  that  it  carried  the 
franchise  down  too  low,  and  that,  under  a 
51.  household  qualification  we  should  not 
secure  that  intelligence  and  independence 
in  the  electoral  body  which  we  ought  to 
have.  Yielding  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
to  that  opinion,  we  turned  our  attention, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  municipal  fran- 
chise. It  appeared  to  us  that  there  are 
two  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the 
municipal  franchise.  The  one  is,  that 
it  would  make  the  municipal  election 
always  the  precursor  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary election,  and  the  consequence  would 
be  that  the  municipal  boroughs  would 
be  exposed  to   continued  excitement  and 


agitation.  The  other  objection  is,  that 
according  to  an  Act  passed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  all  persons  owning  property 
under  a  certain  value  might,  if  they  chose 
to  do  so,  compound  for  the  payment 
of  their  rates;  and  in  their  cases,  the 
rates  being  paid  solely  by  the  landlord, 
and  not  by  the  tenant,  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  value.  I,  how- 
ever, propose  to  take  the  limit  laid  down 
in  that  Act.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  fact  of  a  man  living  in  a  house  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  proof  of  independence. 
Leaving  out,  therefore,  those  who  have 
not  a  certain  degree  of  independence — or, 
at  least,  those  who,  not  having  given  suf- 
ficient proof  of  it  by  continued  occupation 
to  entitle  them  to  vote — that  is,  leaving 
out  all  those  living  in  houses  rated  under 
6/.  a  year,  and  taking  in  all  who  are  rated 
above  6/.  a  year,  provided  they  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  municipal  term  of  residence — 
that  is,  shall  have  resided  in  the  house  so 
rated  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  years 
previous  to  the  name  being  placed  on  the 
register — which  would  make  a  residential 
occupation  of  about  two  years  and  ten 
months  before  they  could  exercise  the 
right  of  voting; — by  this  means  I  think 
we  should  obtain  an  extensive  representa- 
tion of  the  country,  which  will  inelude 
within  its  limits  a  large  number  of  working 
men — those  who  are  most  remarkable  for 
steadiness  of  conduct — those  who  are  most 
remarkable  for  the  skill  which  they  bring 
to  bear  in  the  exercise  of  their  trades,  and 
who,  consequently,  are  enabled  to  inhabit 
dwellings  of  a  better  character  than  those 
which  are  occupied  by  the  great  mass  of 
their  fellow  workmen.  There  is  one 
change,  however,  that  we  propose  to  make 
both  with  regard  to  those  new  franchises 
which  I  have  described,  and  with  regard 
to  the  existing  franchise,  that  is,  the  102. 
occupation  franchise  in  towns  and  cities, 
which  I  should  here  mention.  The  House 
is  aware  that  according  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  representation,  wherever  the  right  is 
known  in  a  borough,  every  person  paying 
scot  and  lot  had  the  right  to  vote,  and 
that  right,  extending  down  to  the  very 
lowest  class  of  householders,  was  accom- 
panied by  no  other  check  than  the  pay- 
ment of  what,  in  the  ancient  laws,  canio 
under  the  general  definition  of  *'  scot  and 
lot,*'  which  in  modern  times  has  merged 
into  the  poor-rate,  payment  of  which  is 
always  insisted  upon  before  the  Toter  can 
exercise  his  right.  We  placed  this  check 
upon  the  voter  in  the  Reform  Bill,  as  we 
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did  others,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
his  solvency  and  sufficiency.  Now,  consid- 
ering that  in  the  case  of  the  occupation 
franchise  in  counties,  the  person  who  ex- 
ercises the  right  must  ho  the  bond  fide 
occupier  of  a  house  of  lOl.  a  year  in  rated 
Talue,  and  that  in  towns  he  must  occupy 
a  house  of  the  rate  and  value  of  not  less 
than  6^.  a  year,  and  must  also  reside  in 
such  house  a  considerable  time  before  he 
can  he  entitled  to  vote,  it  appears  to  us 
that  you  have  in  tins  way  a  sufficient  test 
of  solvency,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  force  those  checks  of 
the  payments  of  rates  and  taxes  which  it 
has  been  hitherto  considered  necessary  to 
impose  before  the  party  was  permitted  to 
exercise  the  franchise. 

There  is  also  another  change  we  pro- 
pose to  introduce  in  the  end  of  the  Bill, 
which  it  is  necessary  I  should  explain — 
that  is,  with  regard  to  the  register  of 
electors.  Hitherto,  in  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections,  the  register  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Election  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  examination  as  to 
the  right  of  the  parties  to  vote ;  and  va- 
rious decisions  have  been  come  to  upon  the 
question  of  striking  names  off  the  register. 
We  propose  that,  in  future,  the  register 
of  electors,  as  revised  by  the  barrister, 
shall  be  final  as  to  the  voter's  right ;  and 
that  no  question  shall  be  allowed    to  be 


compel  the  overseer  to  pat  his  name  upon 
the  register. 

There  is  likewise  another  change  of  Terj 
considerable  importance  which  we  have  to 
propose.  Amongst  the  numerons  com- 
plaints of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
have  come  up  from  certain  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom,  it  has  over  and  over  again  been 
represented  that  one  class  of  the  voters, 
namely,  the  freemen,  were  deeply  impli- 
cated in  these  improper  transactions.  We 
inserted  in  the  last  Reform  Bill  a  clause 
in  reference  to  that  class  of  voters,  and  I 
shall  now  propose  to  insert  a  similar  one 
in  the  present  Bill,  namely,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  existing  interests,  freemen 
shall  cease  to  have  the  right  of  voting, 
and  that  in  future  no  person  who  shall  take 
up  his  freedom  by  birth,  service,  or  other- 
wise,  shall  thereby  acquire  that  right.  But 
as  we  take  away  the  right  to  Tote  from 
these  persons  who  now  possess  it,  it  is  the 
more  incumbent  upon  us  to  add  some  new 
right  of  voting  to  the  101.  franchise  in 
towns,  which  now  exists,  as  otherwise  the 
Bill  I  propose  would  be  a  measure,  so  far 
as  the  cities  and  towns  are  concerned,  not 
of  extension,  but  of  diminution  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise :  it  is  this  which  has  influ- 
enced us  in  our  proposition  to  add  the  new 
right  of  voting  founded  on  the  62.  munici- 
pal rating.  There  is  also  another  change, 
not  necessarily  connected   with  this  Bill, 


raised  upon  it.  I  should,  perhaps,  explain  .  but  connected  with  our  general  scheme  of 
somewhat  more  clearly  than  I  have  done,  representation,  and  bearing  upon  the  altera* 
that  the  10^  franchise  that  now  exists —  tions  we  propose  to  make  in  it.  It  is  our 
which  is  a  franchise,  as  the  House  is  intention  to  propose  an  alteration  in  regard 
aware,  of  10^  rated  value — we  preserve  i  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Anne, 
exactly  as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  these  j  which  obliges  every  Member  of  the  House 
two  changes — that  when  the  franchise  is  of  Commons  who  accepts  any  office  under 
claimed  in  respect  of  buildings  and  dwell- 1  the  Crown,  to  vacate  his  seat  and  go  to  a 
ing-houscs  of  the  joint  value  of  10^.,  with  ,  fresh  election.  The  spirit  of  this  Act  waa 
regard  to  buildings  which  are  not  dwelling-  j  unknown  in  our  Constitution  from  the  pe* 
houses,  they  must  be  of  the  rated  value  of  riod  of  the  Revolutiou  down  to  the  6  Anne. 
liL  a  year;  and  with  this  other  change,  that  It  first  arose  out  of  a  dispute  involving  a 
the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  shall  be  great  principle  on  which  the  Whig  and 
no  longer  considered  necessary.  This  will,  |  Tory  parties  of  that  day  took  entirely  dif- 
therefore,  be  one  franchise,  which  in  effect  <  ferent  views,  that  principle  being  whether 
will  be  the  present  franchise  with  the  re- '  or  not  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  a 
laxations  I  have  mentioned ;  and  we  pro-  body  entirely  independent  of  the  Crown,  or 
pose  to  add  to  this  the  other  franchise  I .  whether  it  should  be  a  body  which  should 
havo  mentioned  as  to  the  6^  occupation.  I  contain  within  it  persons  who  were  Minis- 
Thus  a  person  having  resided  iu  a  10^,  tcrs  of  the  Crown,  and  who,  sitting  in  the 
house  for  a  year  would  come  in  as  he  does  House  of  Commons^  and  having  influence 
at  present,  and  be  placed  upon  the  regis-  there,  should,  as  it  were,  as  Members  for 
ter  by  the  overseer;  and  in  the  other  case ,  the  Crown,  control  the  Parliamentary 
the  franchise  will  depend  upon  the  occu-  j  Government  of  tlic  country.  The  Whigs 
pation  of  a  house  of  &l.  a  year  rated  value, ;  maintained  that  the  Ministers  should  have 
and  residence  for  two  and  a  half  years.  |  seats  in  the  House ;  while  the  Tories  con- 
Any  person  fulfilling  that  condition   can    tended  that  it  would  tend  to  the  indepen- 
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dence  of  tlie  IIooso  of  Commons  if  nil 
placemen  should  be  excluded  from  the 
House.  It  being  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  views,  as  a  sort  of  mea- 
sure of  expediency,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
satisfy  all,  it  was  provided  that  whenever 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
take  office  directly  from  the  Crown  he 
should  thereby  vacate  his  seat,  but  should 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  Now,  so  long 
as  the  House  of  Commons  yrvL&  unreformed, 
and  so  long  as  there  were  always  a  number 
of  convenient  boroughs,  called  Treasury 
boroughs,  connected  with  the  Ministry, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  hands, 
no  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act.  MV.  Canning,  when  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
compelled  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Liverpool, 
took  refuge  in  one  of  those  boroughs — the 
borough  of  Harwich — because  the  latter 
was  an  easier  seat,  and  would  cause  him 
less  trouble  than  muse  attend  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  large  town  like  Liverpool. 
In  that  way  there  was  always  some  borough 
or  other  to  be  found  for  any  person  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Ministry,  and  who 
thereby  endangered  bis  return  for  the  con- 
stituency ho  previously  represented.  But 
when  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  po- 
pular representation  was  introduced  into 
all  our  elections,  there  arose  difficulties 
when  Members  were  appointed  to  Govern- 
ment offices,  which  are  hardly,  I  think, 
compensated  by  the  advantage  of  having 
new  elections — because  the  theory  being 
that  a  person  ought  to  go  before  his  con- 
stituents on  his  being  appointed  a  servant 
of  the  Crown,  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  Member  who  is  a  servant  of 
the  Crown,  or  whether  they  require  a 
Member  who  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
Government — in  point  of  fact,  that  ques- 
tion hardly  over  arises.  But  the  question 
which  does  arise  is,  what  are  the  particular 
politics  of  the  Member  at  the  moment — 
what  are  the  partioular  questions  which 
will  be  most  embarrassing  to  a  man  va- 
cating his  seat,  and  seeking  to  obtain  an 
immediate  return,  and  is  he  or  is  he  not 
likely  to  obtain  his  return;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  often  the  Crown  is  em- 
barrassed in  its  choice,  and  is  compelled 
to  take  a  person  who  is  known  to  be  in  a 
position  to  secure  his  re-election,  though 
he  may  not  be  so  well  suited  to  the  vacant 
office,  instead  of  one  who  may  be  better 
qualified,  but  whose  re-election  is  not  so 
certain.     I  am  of  opinion  that  that  is  an 


inconvenience  for  which  there  is  at  present 
no  equivalent  benefit.  If  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  to  appear  in 
this  House,  and  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  they  ought  to  bo  enabled  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  give  any  office  that 
may  be  vacant,  if  to  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  such  Member  who  in  their  judg- 
ment is  most  fitted  to  perform  its  duties. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  questions  may  arise 
in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  a  Member 
quite  as  important  as  that  of  taking  office, 
but  upon  which  he  is  not  required  to  ask 
the  consent  of  his  constituents.  For  in- 
stance, he  may  totally  change  his  course  of 
politics — and  though  he  may,  if  he  thinks 
it  advisable  to  do  so,  go  before  his  con- 
stituents, whether  he  does  so  or  not  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  for  his  own  breast.  For 
these  reasons  wc  think  the  operation  of  the 
Statute  in  question  is  not  generally  bene- 
ficial, while  it  is  yery  often  inconvenient. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  repeal  that  pro- 
vision altogether,  and — as  in  the  reign  of 
William  III. — to  allow  of  the  acceptance 
of  ofiice  under  the  Crown  without  vacating 
the  seat  in  Parliament. 

I  will  now  state  to  the  House  the  various 
places  which,  according  to  the  proposal  I 
have  to  make,  if  the  House  will  give  me 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  will  lose  the 
power  of  sending  Members  to  Parliament, 
and  the  counties  and  towns  which  will  gain 
those  Members.  Before  doing  so,  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  I  have  already 
stated  that  there  are  boroughs  returning 
29  Members  which  I  propose  to  totally 
disfronchise,  and  33  to  be  placed  in  Sche- 
dule B,  only  to  return  one  Member,  mak- 
ing altogether  62  seats ;  to  these  are  to 
be  added  4  for  seats  at  present  vacant, 
making  in  all  66.  I  will  now  state  the 
places  to  which  we  propose  giving  63  of 
these  vacated  seats — the  remaining  3  wiU 
be  given,  by  a  measure  which  I  will  not  now 
now  stop  to  describe,  to  Scotland.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  boroughs  having  less 
than  300  €  lectors,  or  a  population  of  5,000, 
which  will  be  disfranchised  : — Andover, 
returning  2  Members ;  Arundel,  1 ;  Ash- 
burton.  1;  Calne,  1;  Dartmouth,  1;  Bves- 
ham,  2;  Harwich,  2;  Honiton,  2;  Knares- 
borough,  2;  Lyme  Regis,  1;  Marlborough, 
2;  Midhurst,  1;  Northallerton,  1;  Reigate, 
1;  Richmond  (Yorkshire),  2;  Thetford,  2; 
Totness,  2;  Wells,  2;  Wilton,  l:-^total, 
19  boroughs  returning  29  Members.  The 
following  boroughs  having  less  than  500 
electors,  or  less  than  10,000  population, 
now  returning  two  Members,  which  will 
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lose  one  seat  each,  are: — Bodmin,  Bridg- 
north, Bridport,  Buckingham,  Cliichester, 
Chippenham,  Cirencester,  Cockeruiouth, 
Devizes,  Dorchester,  Guildford,  Hertford, 
Huntingdon,  Leominster,  Lewes,  Ludlow, 
Lymington,  Lichfield,  Maldon,  Malton, 
Marlow  (Great),  Newport  (Isle  of  Winrht), 
Peterborough,  Poole,  Ripon, Stamford, Tam- 
worth,  Tavistock,  Tewkesbury,  Tiverton, 
Weymouth,  Windsor,  Wycombe  (Chipping) 
— Total,  33  Members.  The  counties  and 
divisions  of  counties  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  100,000,  and  at  present 
returning  two  Members,  and  to  which  an 
additional  number  will  be  given — there  are, 
as  the  House  is  well  aware,  some  counties 
returning  three  Members  each  at  present : 
Bedford;  Cheshire,  southern  division;  Che- 
shire, northern;  Cornwall,  western;  Corn- 
wall, eastern;  Derby,  northern;  Derby, 
southern;  Devon,  southern;  Devon,  north- 
ern; Durham,  northern;  Durham,  south- 
ern; Essex,  southern:  Essex,  northern; 
Gloucester,  western;  Hampshire,  northern; 
Kent,  western  ;  Kent,  eastern  ;  Lincoln, 
Parts  of  Lindsey;  Lincoln,  Parts  of  Kes- 
teven  and  Holland;  Middlesex:  Monmouth; 
Norfolk,  western;  Norfolk,  eastern;  Staf- 
ford, northern;  Stafford,  southern;  Somer- 
set, western;  Somerset,  eastern;  Salop, 
northern;  Suffolk,  eastern;  Suffolk,  west- 
ern; Surrey,  eastern;  Sussex,  eastern; 
Warwick,  northern;  Worcester,  eastern; 
York,  East  Riding;  York,  North.  Wales  : 
Glamorgan.  One  additional  Member  to 
each  of  these  will  make  38  Members. 
I  have  mentioned  already,  with  regard 
to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksliire  and 
South  Lancashire,  that  they  will  each 
be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  and  the  di- 
vision has  been  made  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  will  be  in  each  case  nearly  an 
equal  population  in  each  of  the  divisions; 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  there  is  nearly 
800,000  in  one,  and  500.000  in  the  other, 
the  House  will  agree  that  it  will  be  fair  to 
divide  them  in  this  way.  [An  Hon.  Mem- 
ber :  Does  the  noble  Lord  propose  to  give 
three  Members  to  each  division  of  the 
West  Riding?]  Three  to  each  division 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  three  to  each 
division  of  South  Lancashire.  The  list  of 
boroughs  having  a  popnlation  of  more  than 
100,000  at  present  returning  two  Mem- 
bers, but  which  hereafter  are  to  return 
three,  the  following  are  included  :  Bir- 
mingham, Bristol  (city),  Bradford  (York- 
shire), Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (city), 
Sheffield,  Wolverhampton  ;  Salford,  to 
return  in  future  two  Members — Total,  9 
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Members.  The  unrepresented  t<»wns  con- 
taining more  than  20,000,  which  are  to 
return  one  Member  each,  are  Birkenhead, 
Burnley,  and  Staleybridge; — total,  3  Mem- 
bers. The  divisions  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  South  Lancashire  into 
two  each,  each  such  subdivision  to  return 
three  Members,  will  appropriate  eight 
more  of  the  vacant  sects.  The  new  bo- 
rough of  Chelsea  and  Kensington  will  take 
two  more;  the  Inns  of  Court,  two;  the 
London  University,  one;  and  all  these 
together,  with  the  three  seats  reserved  for 
Scotland,  make  up  the  total  number  of  06. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  the  House  if  I 
give  a  summary  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  propose  disposing  of  the  66  vacant 
seats.     It  is  thus : — 

Counties,  and  divisions  of  counties .  38 

West  Riding           4, 

South  Lancashire 4 

Three  new  boroughs,  one  each     ...  3 

One  new  borough 3 

Nine  boroughs,  one  each  additional  9 

Inns  of  Court          2 

London  University...         ...         ...  1 

Scotland      .  .         ...         ...         ...  3 

Total       ...         ...         ...     66 

I  believe.  Sir,  I  have  now  gone  through 
all  the  general  features  of  the  measure 
which  1  propose  to  introduce;  and  having 
stated  to  the  House,  though  I  hope  not  at 
too  great  length,  in  such  a  manner  that 
Members  of  the  House  will  fully  under- 
stand what  it  is  we  propose,  I  do  not  mean 
to  enter  into  any  further  general  considera- 
tions connected  with  tho  subject.  My  be- 
lief is,  that  the  measure  will  tend  to  cor- 
rect inequalities  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  amended,  and  that,  in  adding  to 
the  number  cf  persons  privileged  to  send 
Members  to  this  House,  you  will  give  a 
wider  basis  to  the  representation,  and  you 
thereby  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
security  of  your  institutions,  and  cause 
the  people  greater  confidence  in  them. 
With  these  words.  Sir,  I  will  not  do  more 
at  present  than  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bills,  namely.  Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentation and  Vacating  of  Seats. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  was  induced  to 
rise  thus  early  because  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  had  thought 
tit  to  present  that  night  a  petition  from 
Liverpool  imputing  corrupt  practices  to  the 
freemen  of  that  place,  lie  (Mr.  Liddell) 
rejoiced  that  he  had  done  so;  because, 
without  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  tho 
House,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the  charge 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  trusted 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  would  I 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  making  some  ' 
specific  Motion  upon  the  /'equireraents  of 
that  petition.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  he  (Mr.  Liddell)  was  prepared  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  freemen  of  Liverpool, 
to  vindicate  their  character,  and.  maintain 
their  rights.  Ue  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  be  misled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
bulky  petition  with  3,000  signatures,  when 
he  reminded  them  that  the  population  of 
Liverpool  consisted  of  500,000,  with  a 
constituency  of  about  17,000  electors  on 
the  register.  There  would,  of  course,  there- 
fore, be  no  difficulty  in  getting  that  num- 
ber of  names  to  such  a  petition.  He  re- 
joiced that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  propose 
a  Bill  of  disfranchisement  against  any  of 
the  existing  freemen,  though  he  might  see 
reason  to  object  to  the  future  disfranchise- 
ment of  that  class  of  voters.  Passing  from 
that  subject,  he  desired  to  make  some 
observations  upon  the  speech  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  just  delivered.  The  noble 
Lord  commenced  his  speech  with  referring 
to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Grey,  and  the 
Reform  party  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century>  and  in  doing  so,  to  a  great  extent, 
he  cut  away  the  ground  from  his  own  feet 
in  proposing  such  a  change  as  that  to 
which  the  House  had  just  listened.  The 
proposals  of  Mr.  Grey  were  made  in  re- 
ference to  an  unreformed  Parliament,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  noble  Lord,  in 
going  through  the  long  series  of  objec- 
tions that  were  stated  by  the  petition  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People  to  the  Parlia- 
ment as  it  was  then  constituted,  and  then 
stating  that  every  one  of  these  had  since 
been  removed  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
had  in  reality  demolished  the  main  argu- 
ment for  again  disturbing,  or  threatening  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society  by  a  new  Re- 
form Bill.  The  noble  Lord  mentioned  with 
great  admiration  and  applause  the  name  of 
Charles  £arl  Grey;  in  which  he  (Mr.  Lid- 
dell) entirely  concurred,  but  when  the 
House  considered  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure was  calculated  to  excite  angry  and 
acrimonious  discussions  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  about  to  be  plunged  into 
a  long  and  costly  war,  the  name  of 
Henry  Earl  Grey  might  be  referred  to 
with  at  least  equal  confidence.  If  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Session  he  felt 
himself  justified  in  asking  the  noble  Lord 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  ex- 
citing question,  at  a  period  when  all  Europe 
was  about  to  be  engaged  in  a  general  war, 
liii|  opinion  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
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and  confinned  by  what  had  since  occurred  * 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  that 
portion  of  the  public  press  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  look  as  the  organs  of 
the  existing  Administration.  It  was  not- 
his  desire,  or  that  of  the  Gentlenten  with 
whom  he  acted,  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
which  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
plunge  the  country  into,  by  appeals  of  an 
exciting  nature  upon  the  present  occasion. 
He  adhered  to  the  opinion  he  stated  to  the 
House  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
and  could  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
Bill  would  not  reach  its  second  reading, 
but  would  be  postponed  in  deference  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  country.  He  still 
hoped  that  the  discussion  of  such  exciting 
questions  as  must  necessarily  arise  upon  a 
new  Reform  Bill  might  be  avoided  by  the 
prud^ence  of  the  Government.  The  noble 
Lord  began  his  statement  by  saying  that 
nineteen  boroughs,  which  returned  twenty- 
nine  Members,  were  to  be  totally  disfran- 
chised. Was  it  possible  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  carry  out  a  measure  of  disfranchise* 
ment  to  that  extent  without  occasioning 
much  painful  discussion,  as  well  among  his 
friends  as  his  opponents  ?  Again,  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  proceed  to  the 
prospective  disfranchisement  of  the  free- 
men, without  giving  occasion  to  a  vast 
amount  of  acrimonious  discussion.  Yet 
the  noble  Lord,  in  bringing  forward  this, 
measure  of  reform,  had,  with  his  eyes 
open,  risked  such  discussions  at  a  time 
when  the  energies  of  the  country  should 
be  combined  for  one  object.  As  regarded 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  the  noble 
Lord  might  confidently  expect  to  meet  with 
the  support  of  all  parties  in  upholding  the 
honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  interests  of 
the  country;  but  he  would  remind  the  noble 
Lord  that  if  he  carried  his  Bill,  it  would 
involve  almost  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
or  autumn.  Who  could  tell  what  changes 
and  vicissitudes  might  take  place  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  protracted  war?  Who 
could  tell  what  changes  might  take  place 
in  public  opinion,  or  who  could  predict  with 
any  confidence  the  temper  the  people  of 
England  might  be  in  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  noble  Lord  should  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  dissolve  the  present 
Parliament?  He  had  heard,  indeed,  tluit 
in  another  place  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  hope  of  preserving  peace  had  not  yet 
been  abandoned.  He  thought  that  hope 
was  shared  in  by  very  few  persons  in  this 
country;  aM  in  whatever  bosom  it  might 
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liftTe  foond  •  refn^e^  H  must  be  •  hope 
Terj  near)/  al^in  to  deftpatr.  He  remem- 
bered certain  lines  of  that  {>oet  who  sang 
the  *'  pleasores  "  and  the  fallaeies  of  hope» 
wfaieh  well  deseribed^  in  his  opinion,  the 
eoviditfon  of  the  noble  Earl  who  held  the 
first  plaee  in  Her  Majesty's  Conneils,  and 
he  wonld  reeommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Lord : — 

^  When  Mnrder  bated  bis  arm,  and  rampant  War, 
Toked  the  red  dragoot  of  ber  iron  ear; 
When  Pea«e  and  Merej,  banished  Irom  tbe  plain, 
Spnnif  on  tbe  riewleaa  winds  to  BeaTen  again. 
All,  aU  forsook  the  friendless  gnilty  mind, 
Boi  Hope,  tbe  charmer,  lingend  still  behind !" 

Kow,  when  he  found  that  the  Minister  of 
Kassia  had  aetoally  left  our  shores;  when 
orders  had  been  sent  for  the  recall  of  the 
British  mission  at  St.  Petersburg;  when 
larger  bodies  of  troops  were  on  the  ere  of 
departure  for  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East; 
when  the  French  and  English  combined 
fieets  were  riding  on  the  waters  of  the 
Buxine;  when  preparations  on  a  most  ez- 
tensire  kind  were  going  on  for  the  formation 
of  a  fleet  to  tbe  Baltic; — he  should  be  glad 
to  know  where  that  last  remnant  of  hope 
was  to  be  found  which  still  appeared 
not  quite  extinct  in  the  breast  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  foundation  for  it  whateter; 
and  as  he.  heliered  that  this  country 
was  about  to  be  inrolred  in  a  war  which 
was  likely  to  be  more  protracted  in  its  du- 
ration and  more  serious  in  its  consequences 
than  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  anticipate, 
lie  conjured  him  once  more  to  consider 
whether  the  present  was  not  a  juncture 
at  which  such  a  measure  ought  not  to 
be  pressed  upon  Parliament.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Bill  were  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  when  the  time  came  for 
discussing  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  he  might  feel  it  to  be  for  the  ad- 
rantage  of  the  country  that  the  propositions 
of  the  noble  Lord  should  be  fully  heard; 
but  he  would  not  now  enter  into  that 
subject,  because  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
well-wisher  of  the  country  to  avoid  exciting 
anything  like  acrimonious  debates  at  the 
present  moment.  Before  he  sat  down, 
nowever,  there  was  one  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  allude,  upon  which  he  thought 
Parliament  and  the  country  had  a  right  to 
some  explanation:  he  meant  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Viscount 
Palmerston),  at  a  time  when  public  affairs 

Mr.  Liddell 


were  in  a  very  critical  state.  The  House 
would  recolleet  that  when  tbe  Cabinet  was 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  discussions  upon 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  retirement  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Home  Secretary  was  made  known 
to  the  country.  He  begged  to  assure  the 
noble  Lord*  that,  as  no  man  upon  the  Trea- 
sury bench  possessed  more  the  confidence 
of  the  country  than  the  noble  Lord,  so  no 
man  in  that  House  was  prepared  to  speak 
of  him  with  more  respect  than  he  was;  but 
he  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  owed  it  to 
his  own  character,  and  to  the  satisfisction 
of  the  House  and  the  country,  now  that 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  was 
brought  fairiy  under  their  notice,  to  give 
some  explanation  of  that  retirement  which, 
at  a  very  critical  moment  of  our  domestic 
history,  left  this  country  for  twelve  days 
without  a  Home  Secretary.  He  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  think  that 
he  asked  this  question  from  any  impertinent 
curiosity.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  knew 
that  he  was  of  sufficient  importance,  and 
filled  sufficient  space  in  the  estimation  of 
his  countrymen,  to  render  anything  that 
he  did  in  a  public  matter  the  subject  of 
remark,  and  deserving  such  an  explanation 
as  the  circumstance  might  seem  to  demand. 
Upon  that  scconnt  he  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  if  he  would  condescend  to  in- 
form tbe  House  what  were  the  circum- 
stances in  connexion  with  the  Reform  Bill 
which  had  led  him  to  abandon  the  helm 
which  he  guided  with  so  much  vigour,  and 
to  leave  the  country  at  a  most  critical  period 
twelve  days  without  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department?  With  respect 
to  the  scheme  before  the  House,  many  ob* 
jections  could  be  raised  to  it,  and,  perhaps, 
some  points  deserved  consideration;  but  as 
be  would  have  other  opportunities  of  exa- 
mining the  details  of  the  measure,  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  at  present  with  any 
further  observations.  All  he  had  to  say  in 
conclusion  was,  that  he  hoped  the  Bill  would 
be  discussed  with  calmness  and  dignity. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  asked  whether  the 
same  principle  which  had  been  laid  down  as 
regarded  England,  disfranchising  boroughs 
with  less  than  300  electors,  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Scotland  ? 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  wished  to  know,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  not  only  whether  the 
boroughs  having  less  than  300  electors 
were  to  be  disfranchised,  but  also  whether 
the  counties  in  Ireland  having  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  were  to  have  additional 
Members  ? 

Mr.  EL  LICE  said,  be  could  not  allow 
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ibis  Bin  to  be  introduced  witbout  saying 
tbat  be  tbougbt  it  ralber  bard  ibat  all  the 
freemen  in  the  country  sbould  be  included 
in  one  general  condemnation  for  corruption. 
It  woald  be  very  ungrateful  in  him  to  join 
in  tbat  imputation  which  had  been  cast 
upon  bis  constituents,  seeing  that  be  bad 
represented  those  truly  independent,  ho- 
nest, and  incorruptible  men  of  the  borough 
of  Coventry  for  nearly  forty  years  in  that 
House,  and  he  defied  the  noble  Lord  or 
anybody  who  joined  in  tbat  general  impu- 
tation, to  say  that  on  any  one  occasion,  at 
all  eTeuts  witbin  the  last  half  century,  any 
complaint  bad  been  made  of  the  corruption 
of  tbe  freemen  who  formed  part  of  his  con- 
stituents.    This  be  would  say,  that  during 
tbat  long  time,  having  been  engaged  in 
numerous  elections,  not  always  of  the  most 
quiet  description,  and  contested  with  con- 
siderable feeling  and  excitement,  be  had 
never  known  an  occasion  in  which  freemen 
voting  either  for  him  or  against  him  had 
received  one  shilling.     He  should  be  un- 
worthy to  represent  those  poor  men  in  that 
House  if  be  did  not  bear  that  testimony  to 
their  purity.     In  old  times,  it  was  true, 
there  was  great  corruption  among  the  free- 
men at  Coventry,  because  there  was  great 
corruption  in  tbe  corporation.    There  were 
large  charities,  and  a  distribution  of  these 
charities    among    the    freemen    certainly 
caused  great  corruption.    The  corporation 
had  tbe  whole  civic  force,  and  the  elections 
were  conducted  on  principles  not  calculated 
to  preserve  the  peace.     That  had  entirely 
ceased  ;  and  he  now  beard  with  equal  sur- 
prise and  regret  these  independent  men 
included  in  the  general  condemnation  for 
corruption.    There  was  one  good  argument 
for  this  franchise  of  the  freemen  being  sup- 
ported.    Tbe  noble  Lord  wished  to  give 
tbe  elective  franchise  to  the  most  merito- 
rious and  best  informed  of  the  working 
classes.     Now,  the  process  by  which  the 
freeman  in  Coventry  gained  his  vote  was, 
by  serving  seven  years  to  one  and  tbe  same 
master  in  that  city,  and  if  bis  conduct  was 
not  good  during  that  period — and  bis  mas- 
ter testified  to  it — ^be  could  not  obtain  bis 
freedom.     What  better  proof  could  they 
have  of  tbe  fitness  and  the  qualification  of 
tbat  workman  ?     If  they  intended  to  give 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  workman,  what 
better  proof  of  his  fitness  could  they  have 
than  bis  having  faithfully  served  one  roas- 
ter during  the  whole  of  that  time?     And, 
be  must  say,  this  did  not  appear  to  him 
the  precise  and  particular  time  at  which 
they  sbould  take  away  the  few  franchises 


left  to  the  working  men  of  this  country. 
The  working  men  of  this  country  were  now 
unfortunately  engaged  in  a  great  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  value  of  their 
labour.  If  they  were  obliged  to  maintain 
against  them  principles  which  were  in 
themselves  unanswerable,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  which  these  poor  people  were 
banded  very  much  against  their  own  in- 
terest, surely  it  must  be  most  unwise  to 
take  away  from  them  their  right  to  a  share 
of  the  representation  in  that  House,  and  of 
tbe  chance  of  their  opinion  being  brought 
before  the  Government  and  the  country. 
These  considerations  should,  at  all  events, 
have  some  weight  before  they  destroyed 
this  class  of  voters.  Aftep  what  bad  been 
said  by  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Liddell),  against  whom  charges  of  corrup- 
tion bad  been  made  in  that  House,  he  could 
not  sit  there  and  allow  those  whom  be  had 
so  long  represented,  and  who  had  so  ho- 
nestly exercised  their  franchise,  to  be  con- 
demned without  giving  bis  testimony  to 
their  equal  fitness  to  exercise  tbe  franchise 
to  any  other  constituency. 

Mr.  GEACH  said,  he  sbould  be  equally 
guilty  of  ingratitude  if  he  did  not  get  up 
and  bear  his  testimony  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  bis  right  bon.  colleague.  He  had 
bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  constituen- 
cies of  this  country,  and  knew  very  well 
the  degree  of  intelligence  tbat  was  to  be 
found  in  boroughs  and  counties,  from  prac- 
tical communion  with  a  great  number  of 
the  electors,  and  he  did  say  most  sincerely 
that  the  freemen  formed  a  class  of  voters 
of  greater  aggregate  intelligence  than  bo 
had  found  in  any  other  class  of  voters. 
Few  men  better  understood  political  prin- 
ciples, or  were  more  determined  to  carry 
those  principles  out  without  any  corruption 
wbntever.  He  said,  with  his  right  bon. 
colleague,  that  such  men  ought  not  to 
be  disfranchised.  The  present  generation 
ought  not  to  be  disfranchised,  for  where 
could  they  find  such  a  set  of  men  if  these 
were  taken  away?  He  could  say  truly, 
from  bis  experience  of  the  borough  of 
Coventry,  that  tbe  class  of  voters  were  as 
independent,  as  intelligent,  and  as  incorrup- 
tible as  any  other  constituency  whatever. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  hoped  the  free- 
men of  Lincoln  and  the  freemen  generally 
would  treat  with  the  same  contempt  that 
be  did  the  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
worthy observations  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
wished  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  as 
honest,  and  upright,  and  straightforward 
as  the  freemen  were,  and  then  they  would 
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have  a  Treasury  bench  more  pure,  more  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  better  deserving  the 
confidence  of  the  House.  He  had  known 
these  freemen  for  many  years,  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion  of  them,  and  he 
would  not  condescend  to  say  more  in  their 
defence.  Objecting  as  he  did  to  the  Bill 
almost  altogether,  he  ^ould  not  trespass 
on  the  House  more,  than  by  again  repeat- 
ing that  he  hoped  the  freemen  of  England 
would  treat  the  unworthy  observations,  and 
the  unworthy  stigma  wliich  the  noble  Lord 
had  cast  upon  them  with  contempt. 

Sir  B.  hall  did  not  wish  now  to  raise 
any  discussion  upon  the  point,  but  he  wished 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
three  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  preceded 
him,  had  complained  of  disfranchisement  as 
regarded  their  constituents,  but  he  had  to 
complain  of  a  want  of  enfranchisement  as 
far  as  regarded  the  metropolis.  [A  laugh.] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  laugh,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a  cause  of  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  them  that  additional  represen- 
tatives were  not  to  be  returned  by  the  me- 
4ropolitan  boroughs,  because  they  gene- 
rally returned  those  who  were  opposed  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  proposed  to  give 
an  additional  Member  to  the  borough  of 
Salford,  and  he  took — so  far  as  he  under- 
stood— 100»000  inhabitants  as  the  point 
above  which  he  would  give  a  third  Member. 
He  asked  his  noble  Friend,  therefore,  on 
what  principle  it  was  that  he  made  such  a 
distinction  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  asked  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  formed  any  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  electors  each  constituency  would 
have  under  this  Bill  ? 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  represen- 
tation of  minorities  was  a  whimsical  one, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  He  would  ask  was 
the  noble  Lord  prepared  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  proceedings  of  that  House  ? 
For  instance;  that  out  of  everv  three  mea- 
Bures,  the  majority  should  carry  two,  and 
the  minority  one  ?  There  was  another 
point  with  regard  to  which  he  suspended 
his  opinion,  coming  from  such  a  constitu- 
tional authority  as  the  noble  Lord — that 
relating  to  Members  not  vacating  their 
seats  on  accepting  office.  The  noble  Lord 
said  that  that  was  a  Tory  measure.  It 
was  brought  forward  under  Godolphin's 
Ministry  as  a  compromise.  A  measure  had 
been  proposed  to  prevent  Ministers  sitting 
in  the  House,  and  as  a  compromise,  Lord 


Godolphiii  brought  forward  a  measure  to 
provide  that  any  person  who  accepted  of- 
fice vacated  his  seat  ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  had 
described  that  as  being  a  most  valuable  and 
serviceable  provision.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  by  this  provision  the  Crown  was  re- 
stricted in  its  choice.  But  the  noble  Lord 
should  recollect  that  it  was  part  of  a  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  question  was  whether  the 
disadvantages  were  not  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages. 

Mr.  TUFNELL  complained  that  the 
Bill  did  not  deal  with  the  property  qualifi- 
cation of  Members.  In  1 852,  the  noble 
Lord  brought  in  a  Bill  repealing  the  pro- 
perty qualification  altogether.  He  (Mr. 
Tufnell)  had  himself  brought  that  measure 
forward  in  the  last  Session,  and  if  he  had 
not  expected  that  it  would  have  been  dealt 
with  in  this  Bill,  he  should  have  brought  it 
forward  again.  It  was  known  that  this 
qualification  was  absolutely  useless.  They 
had  granted  constitutions  to  the  colonies, 
and  in  every  one  of  them  had  declared 
that  every  person  who  was  qualified  to  be 
an  elector,  should  also  be  qualified  to  be 
a  representative.  He  hoped  the  same  con- 
fidence would  be  shown  in  the  people  of 
this  country;  but  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
omitted  it,  he  could  only  say  that  he  should 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  himself  in- 
troducing a  measure  to  the  House  having 
that  object. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  one  great  object  he 
had  always  had  in  view  in  promoting  re- 
form, was  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution  that  great  and  valuable  body» 
who  had  been  very  much  neglected,  the 
higher  class  of  artisans.  The  noble  Lord  on  a 
former  occasion  expressed  exactly  the  opi- 
nion he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  always  entertained* 
that  the  working  class  of  this  country  had 
shown  themselves  so  quiet  and  intelligent, 
that  he  admitted  they  ought  to  have  the 
franchise.  The  present  measure,  however, 
so  far  as  he  saw,  gave  no  opportunity  for 
accomplishing  that.  He  did  not  know  how 
they  were  to  be  admitted  under  a  6^  fran- 
chise, and  a  residence  of  two  years  and  a 
half.  Such  a  provisiim  would  not  admit 
more  than  one  in  20.  If  it  had  been  a 
51.  franchise,  and  a  residence  of  one  year, 
many  would  have  been  admitted;  but  look- 
ing at  the  great  change  of  employment, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  work- 
ing classes  having  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  the  noble  Lord  would  see  that  re- 
quiring a  residence  of  two  years  and  six 
months  would  exclude  a  great  many  of 
them^     The  franchise  was  to  be  extended 
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to  the  literary  man  and  the  man  in  high 
rank,  but  he  saw^  no  provision  made   for 
the  masses  of  the  people.     At  present  the 
working  men   were    nearly    all   excluded. 
He  had  seen  a  list  of  one  thousand  work- 
men at  one  of  the  largest  manufactories, 
and  there  were  only  three  voters   among 
them.     He  was  very  much  pleased,  how- 
ever,  to  see  the  extension  there  was,  and 
that  the  noble  Lord  persevered  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  measure  at  the  present 
time.      He  very  much  approved  of  Sche- 
dule A.      The  existence  of  the   constitu- 
encies in  Schedule  A   hnd    been    the  re- 
proach of  this  country.     He  thought  also 
that  Schedule  B  might  be  considered  va- 
luable.     He  should  also  havo  much  pre- 
ferred that  the  noble    Lord   should   have 
brought  down  the  suffrage  to  one  univer- 
sal standard— ^namely,  the  municipal   suf- 
frage.    He  asked  the  noble  Lord  whether 
any  estimate  had  been  formed  of  the  num- 
ber of  electors  there  would  be  under  the 
new  franchise.      At  the  present  moment 
there  were   in   round    numbers    900,000, 
and    he    wished    to    know    whether    they 
would  be  increased  or  lessened  ?  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  agree  to  the  proposi- 
tion to  give  a  representative  to  the  mino- 
rity,   because  all    our    institutions    wcie 
grounded  on  the  principle  of  a  majority, 
and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any 
innovation  on  that  pnuciple.      He  wished 
also  to  ask  how  it  was  that  while  the  bo- 
rough of  Salford  was  to  have  another  Mem- 
ber, the  borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  400,000, 
was  only  to  have  two  Members. 

Mr.  DRtJMMOND :  It  is  not  likely. 
Sir,  that  I,  who  so  much  dislike  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  should  look  upon  the  present 
with  very  favourable  eyes.  That  measure 
was  hailed  as  a  revolutionary  measure  by 


every  man  in  the  country  who  liked  revo-    not  merely   to   those  who  had  money  in 


lutions,  and  it  was  repelled  by  every  man 
who  disliked  revolutions-^bothof  them  alike 
calling  it  honestly  by  that  name.  Sir,  I 
find  no  fault  with  the  noble  Lord  for  pur- 
suing the  course  on  which  he  then  entered. 
But,  Sir,  I  confess  I  am  again  somewhat 
perplexed — as  I  was  last  year — to  know 
now  to  interpret  our  common  language, 
when  I  hear  such  a  policy  characterised  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
roeut,  as  Conservative  progress.  Sir,  it  is 
progress  undoubtedly — progress  in  that 
Revolutionary  policy  which  the  noble  Lord 
himself  so  characterised  21  years  ago,  and 
which  I  still  think  entitled  to  that  charac- 
ter.    Now,  Sir,  not  to  call  names  without 


stating  clearly  what  I  mean,  I  mean  this  : 
that  you  are  now  trying — as  you  were  then 
trying — to   sever    property    from    power. 
And,  no  matter  by  what  means  you  do  it, 
or  what  words  you  use,  that  severance  is 
Socialism.       Whether  it  be  wise  in  the 
noble  Lord  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill  at  this 
time,  I  care  not ;  perhaps  it  is  immaterial. 
I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  whether 
we  are  to  discuss  it  in  a  state  of  war  or 
peace,  in  this  point  of  view — for  the  mea- 
sure itself  contains  within  it  that  which 
sooner  or  later  must  be.  destructive.      It  is 
of  no  use  in  the  world  speakiug  of  it  in 
other  language.      There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  for  stopping  where  you  propose 
to  do  now.      Sir,  this  measure  is  incense 
offered  to  that  party  whom,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  noble  Lord  has  idolised — a 
party  who  honestly  declare,  without  any 
disguise,  that  their  intention  and  their  hope 
is  to  establish  shortly  democracy  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  J.  BALL,  without  professing  to 
measure  himself  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond),  ventured 
to  express  his  opinion  that  the  admission 
to  political  power  of  the  activity  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  working  classes  was  a  most 
eminently  Conservative  measure.  When 
he  saw  what  those  men  had  done  in  every 
department  of  industry,  he  felt  convinced, 
if  the  franchise  were  withheld,  they  would 
take  some  short  and  perhaps  dangerous 
way  of  obtaining  it.  With  reference  to 
the  observations  of  the  hun.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  he  would  remind 
him  of  the  provision  which  supplied,  to  a 
certain  extents  the  defect  pointed  out — he 
alluded  to  that  provision  by  which  those 
who  had  50^  in  a  savings  bank  were  to 
become  entitled  to  the  franchise.  He 
trusted  that  principle  would  be  extended 


savings  banks,  but  to  those  who  had  effect- 
ed assurances  in  any  shape,  which  was 
quite  as  good  a  test  of  the  working  man's 
character  and  ability.  The  noble  Lord 
had  not  yet  alluded  to  Ireland.  Although 
it  was  true  the  public  mind  was  preoccu- 
pied with  grave  matters,  it  would  cause 
great  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  in 
Ireland  if  the  same  Session  which  saw  the . 
application  of  sound  and  rational  views  of 
reform  to  England,  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  settlement  of  the  same  question 
in  Ireland;  and  if  any  unforeseen  obstacles 
should  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  he  hoped  the  whole 
question  would  be  postponed. 
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Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Several hon. 
Members  have  asked  me,  as  well  as  the 
hon.  Gentlemaa  who  has  just  sat  down, 
with  respect  to  the  measures  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  All  I  can  saj  ta,  though  I 
will  not  attempt  to  eiplain  those  measures, 
the  same  principles  will  be  applied  general- 
ly to  Ireland  and  Scotland;  and  whilst  the 
number  of  Members  for  Ireland  will  be  the 
same,  the  number  for  Scotland  will  be 
three  more  than  at  present.  With  regard 
to  any  other  provisions,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  decline  answering  any  questions  with 
respect  to  them  at  present;  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland,  will  at  the  proper  time  sub- 
mit the  measures  for  those  two  countries 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  has  asked 
me  why  there  is  not  a  greater  addition  to 
the  number  of  metropolitan  Members. 
There  is  to  be  a  new  borough  created  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington,  which  will  return 
two  Members;  and  really  I  think  that 
a  sufficient  addition  to  the  number  of 
metropolitan  Members.  When  we  consider 
how  mooh  the  metropolis  is  like  one  town, 
and  the  advantage  the  Members  have  of 
always  being  here  with  their  constituents — 
when  we  consider  that  those  Members,  like 
my  hon.  Friend,  have  frequent  communi- 
cation with  their  constituents — and  perhaps 
after  seeing  some  hundreds  of  them  in  the 
morning,  come  here  at  night  to  express 
their  views— I  think  the  metropolis — ex- 
cept of  course  that  part  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  myself — is  sufficiently 
represented.  The  hon.  Member  for  Co- 
ventry objects  to  the  proposal  for  the  future 
disfranchisement  of  the  freemen.  I  can 
only  say,  not  denying  anything  he  says 
with  respect  to  the  freemen  of  Coventry, 
to  whose  good  conduct  he  bears  testimony, 
that  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  free- 
men generally  have  been  made;  and  when 
inquiries  have  been  instituted,  the  general 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  freemen  has 
been,  that  they  are  a  class  more  particu- 
larly liable  to  the  charii^  of  bribery  and 
corruption  than  any  other.  We  do  not 
propose  to  take  away  the  votes  of  the  pre- 
sent holders,  but  to  prevent  such  a  class  of 
voters  being  perpetuated.  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  measure — I 
would  rather  the  House  should  seriously 
consider  those  details  when  the  Bill  is  be- 
fore them;  I  am  aware  that  with  every  ex- 
planation I  shall  give,  they  cannot  form 
such  an  adequate  conception  of  its  provi- 
bions  as  they  will  really  obtain  by  a  careful 


study  of  the  Bill  itself.  I  only  hope  the 
House  will  give  it  their  impartial  consider- 
ation, and  I  am  sure  they  will  see — for  it 
is  sufficiently  apparent — it  has  not  been 
drawn  with  reference  to  party  views,  bnt 
with  a  view  solely  to  obtaining  the  best 
general  representation  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  says 
the  whole  of  this  plan,  as  that  of  the  Bill 
of  1831  y  is  intended  to  advance  democracy. 
I  differ  entirely  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
in  this  particular.  I  remember  very  weU 
the  predictions  of  1831 —the  King  was  to 
quit  his  throne — the  House  of  Lords  was 
to  be  abolished— every  sort  of  calamity 
was  to  fall  upon  us.  For  my  own  part,  if 
I  have  not  been  a  very  inaccurate  observer 
of  events,  I  think  the  populace  during  the 
time  of  the  reformed  Parliament  nave 
become  more  attached  to  the  institutions 
of  the  conntry,  more  decided  in  their  affec* 
tion  to  the  Throne,  than  they  were  in  those 
times.  One  thing  I  remember  very  well : 
that  in  the  year  1819 — at  the  close  of  the 
year — the  Minister  came  down  here  with 
six  Bills,  which  he  introduced  into  this 
House.  One  was  to  prevent  public  meet- 
iugs;  another  was  to  gag  the  press;  i^no- 
ther  was  aimed  against  another  popular 
right;  and  all  were,  as  Lord  Castlereagh 
described  them,  measures  of  strong  coer- 
cion to  repress  the  feelings  of  disaffection 
which  generally  prevailed.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  words  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary  (Viscount  Palmerston), 
that  there  are  more  than  one  kind  of  revo^ 
lutionists — there  are  those  who  seek  di- 
rectly, by  tumult  and  violence,  to  institute 
a  different  form  of  government,  and  others 
who,  by  opposing  all  well-considered  and 
useful  reforms,  impede  all  moderate  pro- 
gress, and  thus  produce  the  necessity  of 
those  violent  changes  which  they  profess 
to  dislike.  Sir,  my  belief  is,  that  this 
measure  is  what  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  characterised  as 
liberal  and  conservative.  I  think  it  both 
liberal  and  conservative,  and  that  it  comes 
under  the  description  which  he  gave  of 
those  measures  which  Ministers  would  un- 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  The  noble  Lord 
has  omitted  to  answer  the  question  I  put 
to  him. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  With  re- 
spect  to  the  hon.  Gentleman *s  question,  I 
have  not  ventured  on  any  figures,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  of  a  certain  clasa 
now  have  votes,  and  therefore  to  ascertaia 
what  additional  number  of  voters  will  ))e 
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created.  All  I  can  say  is,  we  have  etidea- 
Toured  to  introduce  classes  well  fitted  to 
exercise  the  franchise,  such  as  tliose  who 
have  50/.  in  a  savings  bank ;  aud  the  greater 
the  number  of  voters  from  those  classes 
the  better 

Mr.  W.  D.  SEYMOUR  inquired  whe- 
iher  the  two  years  and  a  half  residence 
was  to  be  in  the  same  house  or  in  the  same 
borough  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  In  the 
same  borough,  but  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  house, 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  thought  the  mea- 
sure  ought  to  be  judged  of  as  a  whole; 
and  he  bolieved  that  as  a  whole  it  would 
become,  with  some  amendment,  a  most  ex- 
cellent measure.  What  the  noble  Lord 
had  now  to  do  was  to  convince  the  country 
that  the  Government  was  in  earnest,  and 
that  they  were  determined  to  pass  a  Bill 
that  should  improve  the  representation  of 
the  people.  Let  the  noble  Lord  on  no  ac- 
count listen  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
or  to  those  other  evil  counsellors  with 
whom  he  was  doubtless  beset,  and  post- 
pone the  discussion  of  the  measure  until 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  had  been 
settled,  or,  in  case  of  war,  until  peace  had 
again  been  restored.  If  they  were  to  wait 
till  the  termination  of  the  expected  war, 
who  could  say  when  such  a  struggle  as 
that  with  which  Europe  was  threatened 
would  be  concluded  f  Hon.  Gentlemen  ) 
said,  "  war  to  the  knife,'*  but  the  country  | 
would  think  well  of  the  Bill  when  they 
heard  that.  For  what  did  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  do.  or  rather  mean  to  do, 
With  reference  to  the  Bill  of  1852 — a  Bill 
which  no  one  on  that  side  of  the  House 
thought  worth  discussing  f  Even  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  denounced  it  on  the  hus- 
tings. He  said,  and  said  truly,  that  it 
could  do  no  good,  and  that  it  was  adding 
littleness  to  littleness,  and  corruption  to 
corruption.  The  present  measure  was 
much  better.  In  the  first  place,  the  Go- 
vernment had  given  them  an  honest  Sche* 
dule  A,  and  also  a  very  fair  Schedule  B» 
for  they  found  in  them  several  Whig  bo- 
roughs. There  was  Calne,  for  instance, 
the  borough  which  was  the  subject  of  so 
much  dispute  in  1831  and  1832.  So  also 
there  was  Lord  Zetland *s  borough — there 
was  no  need  mincing  the  matter,  for  every- 
body knew  what  nomination  was — Rich- 
mond, in  Yorkshire.  There  was  Arundel, 
too*  The  disfranchisement  of  these  Whig 
boroughs  was  a  good  step,   and  all   the 


noble  Lord  had  now  to  do  was  not  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  to  postpone  the  measure. 
Let  him  fight  it  out  in  the  House,  and  let 
him  trust  the  rest  to  the  people.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  probably  do  what 
they  did  in  1852.  He  had  in  his  hand  a 
list  of  above  a  hundred  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
met  at  Lord  Derby's  when  they  had  only 
the  little  Reform  Bill  of  1852  before  them. 
He  would  not  read  the  names,  for  the 
House  might  easily  guess  who  would  be 
present  on  such  an  occasion.  There  was 
for  instance,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  who  by  somer  accident  got 
into  office  the  year  before  last.  But  the 
report  of  the  meeting  proceeded  thus : — 
"At  a  meeting  held  at  Lord  Derby's 
house  yesterday,  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Protectionists  with  respect  to  the 
Reform  Bill  was  discussed,  and  it  waa 
unanimously — *  unanimously' — determined 
to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill." 
That  was  just  what  they  would  do  now, 
and  now  they  had  got  an  impending  war 
thrown  in  to  assist  them.  Therefore,  he 
again  warned  the  noble  Lord  not  to  listen 
to  them,  for  they  would  oppose  any  Re- 
form Bill,  whether  it  was  only  a  little  one, 
or  one  of  larger  dimensions.  How  far  the 
present  measure  would  be  popular,  would 
depend  upon  how  far  it  opened  the  door*- 
as  the  noble  Lord  called  it — to  the  indus- 
trious classes.  The  two  and  a  half  years, 
he  thought,  was  objectionable,  for  it  might 
be  extended  to  three  and  a  half ;  because 
the  term  might  be  completed  just  after 
the  time  for  registration)  and  tlien  a  man 
would  have  to  wait  till  the  next  year.  This 
was  not  the  time  to  go  into  details;  but  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord's  expUination  re* 
pec  ting  the  metropolitan  boroughs  was  not 
quite  satisfactory.  Those  boroughs  were 
very  large,  and  being  close  at  hand  their 
Members  had  more  to  do;  and  that  was  a 
reason,  he  should  have  thought,  why  there 
should  be  more  of  them.  In  conclusion, 
the  noble  Lord  must  depend  upon  the 
support  of  the  country,  and  the  exertions 
of  his  own  Government,  to  give  effect 
to  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  working 
classes  which,  he  thought^  had  been  too 
long  delayed. 

Mr.  E.  BALL  could  not  allow  the  debate 
to  close  without  expressing  his  gratitudo 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
for  his  proposal  to  give  the  London  Univer- 
sity the  right  of  being  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  noble-  Lord 
might  be  assured  that  they  were  never  so 
safe  as  when  they  gave  power  to  mind,  and 
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tliat  the  representation  of  the  country 
could  not  be  better  advanced  than  by  con- 
ferring the   franchise  upon  the  educated 


riod  of  an  enchantment.  These  men,  whose 
words  (whether  uttered  in  defence  of  a 
nation's  freedom  or  with  the  vivid  denun- 


portion  of  the  community;  and,  on  behalf  ciation  of  a  brilliant  eloquence,  scorching 

of  the  University  of  London,  he  begged  corruptions  which  no  fires  save  those  of 

to  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  the  privilege  Phlegethon  can  ever  utterly  consume)  are 
he  proposed  to  confer  upon  it.  ...... 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  observed  that  in  the 

county  of  Lancaster  the  admission  of  the  :  House,  never  could  have  had   bond  fide 

lOL  householders  would  about  double  the  property  qualifications, 
number  of  electors,  and  at  the  same  time        Sir,  averse  at  all  times  to  aught  that 

it  would,  of  course,  double  the  expense  of  may  savour  of  personality,  I  congratulate 


still  revered  as  a  nation  *s  Oracles.    These 
men,  I  say,  on  their  first  advent  to  this 


elections,  as  twice  the  number  of  electors 
would  have  to*  be  brought  to  the  poll  upon 
each  occasion. 

Mr.  MURROUGH  :  Sir,  I  must  confess 
that  I   feel   some   disappointment,   which 


myself  that  the  recollections  of  the  past 
furnish  me  with  sufficient  illustrations  fur 
my  argument,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
reference  to  modem  instances;  but  I  shall 
not  exceed  the  boundaries  of  Parliamentary 


will  also  be  entertained  by  the  great  ope-  ,  usage  or  the  time  of  debate  when  I  put  it 
rative  constituencies  of  this  kingdom,  that  to  the  House  whether  there  are  not  men 
this  Bill  falls  short  of  the  one  formerly  in- .  on  both  sides  of  that  table  who  have  served 
troduced  by  the  noble  Lord  in  one  impor- 1  the  country  with  utility  to  the  pubhc  and 
tant  particular,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  honour  to  themselveB,  who  on  the  door  and 
provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  property  threshold  of  their  Parliamentary  career, 
qualification  for  Members  to  serve  in  Par-  when  perchance  their  hopes  were  at  the 
liamont; — and  in  the  remarks  which  I  am  \  highest,  and  their  aspirations  at  the  bright- 
a bout  to  make  on  thi9  subject,  I  will  not  est,  were  utterly  without  &an4 /cXepropertv 
weary  the  House  by  a  recapitulation  of  qualifications. 

those  reasons  which  naturally  suggest  j  But,  Sir,  it  may  not  be  nninstruetive  for 
themselvies  why  a  constituency  should  be  the  House  to  pause  for  a  few  short  mo- 
most  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  its  repre-  ments,  and  consider  the  position  of  the 
sentatives;  neither  will  I  dwell  upon  the  three  parties  more  immediately  affected 
fact,  fraught  though  it  be  with  conviction,  by  this  law,  the  unseated  but  elected  repre- 
that  Scotland,  in  nowise  afiected  by  this  sentative;  the  candidate  discarded  at  the 
law,  returns  to  this  House  representatives  poll,  but  successful  by  usurpation)  and  the 
in  property,  in  talents,  and  in  integrity,  constituency  cheated  of  its  privileges  and 
inferior  to  none.  But  I  will  rise  at  once  \  defrauded  of  its  franchise.  With  respect 
to  the  summit  of  the  argument  and  endea-  to  the  first,  I  will  not  offend  the  taste  of 
vour  to  demonstrate  not  only  that  this  law  I  the  House  by  dilating  upon  the  humiliation 
has  ever  been  systematically  evaded,  but  of  a  sensitive  mind  wrung  by  a  pefsonal 
that  to  its  systematic  evasion  this  House, !  indignity  which  none  but  the  most  lost 
at  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  its  history,  ;  and  sordid  could  inflict;  neither  can  we 
has  been  indebted  fot  it«  most  illustrious  !  derive  anv  satisfaction  from  the  considers- 
ornaments.  Addison,  the  author  of  a  liter-  j  tion  of  one  whose  path  to  the  House  is 
ature,  the  mainstay  of  a  gvetX  political  ^  strewn  with  dishonour,  and  whose  only 
party,  redeemed  from  absolute  necessity  by  ,  title  to  a  seat  among  us  is  a  sufficient  ps- 
the  emoluments  of  office.  Sheridan  con- i  trimony;  but  to  the  constituency  we  may 
spituously,  where  all  was  radiant,  yet  kept  most  usefully  tlirept  ottr  attention.  Prior  to 
in  perpetnal  penury  by  follies  which  were  '  the  election  the  pretensions  of  both  cattdi- 
but  tts  moths  in  the  sunbeams  of  his  .  dates  may  hare  been  equal;  of  the  extent 
geuius.  Gurran,  the  spirit  of  his  age,  I  of  their  fortunes,  all  but  the  veiTat  mUsthe 
possessing  ata  intellect  which  proclaimed   profoundly  ignorant;  at  length  they  protced 

its  more  than  earthly  origin,  but  denied  to  the  ^o^test,  and  perhaps  ihey  select 
by  a  tdo  frugal  providence  the  meanest  ]  their  man  as  the  uncompromising  advocate 
gifts  of  worldly  affiance;  and  Sheil,  the  1  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  irt  his 
brilHnnt  author  of  Etainis,  whose  early  j  varied  acquirements  they  discern  the  ms- 
h'fe  was  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  .  terial  of  future  statesmanship;  perehancd 
tapricrOos  fortune,  but  on  vrhose  accents  his  claims  are  of  a  less  exalted  chsractcr-^ 
t  haVo  known  this  House  to  linger  with  an  aptitude  for  public  business  or  strotig  syol- 
Adnitration  so  breathless  that  every  word  j  pathy  with  local  interests.  At  length  the 
boi*e  the  operation  of  a  spell,  and  every  pe-   election  is  declared  void 5  and  through  tW 
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instrumentality  of  one  of  those  wretched 
agents  (who,  like  other  vermin,  are  gene- 
rated in  commingled  heat  and  corruption) 
thej  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  choice,  and  have  foisted 
on  them  one  whose  person  they  loathe, 
detest,  and  ahhor;  whose  manners  per- 
chance are  the  graces  of  a  stahlo  yard,  and 
whose  highest  talents  are  the  vulgar,  cun- 
ning, and  low-lived  astuteness  of  a  pert 
and  pettyfogging  pleadership.  Perchance 
there  are  some  present  who  may  deem  that 
I  have  delineated  character  with  somewhat 
too  much  severity.  I  trust  that  I  can  make 
due  allowances  for  errors  of  judgment;  but 
between  the  meaner  vices  of  sordid  minds 
and  the  infamy  of  debased  ones,  1  will  not 
stop  to  discriminate. 

Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  may  be 
urged  upon  this  as  upon  a  recent  occa- 
sion that  our  system  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
important  reforms,  and  that  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  this  law  uo  agitation  pre- 
yails.  The  representatives  of  operative  con- 
stituencies know  well  enough  the  ground- 
lessness of  such  assertion;  but,  Sir,  I  again 
reprobate  that  shortsighted  policy  which 
promulgates  the  notion  that  nothing  will 
be  yielded  to  inherent  justice,  but  all  to  the 
violence  of  agitation.  I  believe  that  the 
publication  of  such  opinions  will  be  found 
destructive  both  to  Government  and  the  safe- 
ty and  stability  of  that  property,  the  rights 
of  which  you  are  so  accustomed  to  over- 
estimate. I  feel  satisfied  that  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  infecting  the  public  mind  with  a 
doctrine  so  pernicious,  you  will  destroy  the 
best  feelings  of  that  populace  which  has 
now  become  the  people  of  England,  and 
convert  them  from  the  industrial  authors 
of  a  nation's  wealth  into  a  blading  mass 
of  hot  and  revolutionary  embers.  Under 
convictions  of  this  natui^,  and  the  default 
of  the  noble  Lord,  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  moving  the  House  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill  on*this  subject. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  that  had  the  Bill 
been  entirely  confined  to  fingland,  he  should 
Hot  have  risen  to  make  even  a  single  obser- 
vation. There  was,  however,  one  provision 
in  it  which  affected  Ireland  and  Scotland 
as  much  as  England,  and  which  was  quite 
sufficient,  in  his  judgment,  to  alarm  the 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  provision  to  which  he  alluded,  and  to 
Which  he  would  invite  for  a  single  moment 
the  attention  of  the  House,  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  was 
that  which  proposed  to  repeal  the  cnact- 
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ment  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  which  com- 
pelled every  Member  of  that  House,  on  ac« 
cepting  Government  office,  immediately  to 
vacate  his  seat,  and  to  go  again  to  his  con- 
stituents for  re-election.  In  his  own  coun- 
try an  instance  had  occurred  in  which  siity 
Members  of  Parliament«  whose  elections 
had  been  secured  by  great  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  constituent  body,  had  as- 
sembled in  a  room  in  Dublin,  and  had 
made  a  solemn  and  sacred  declaration, 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  a  certain  line  of  policy. 
Whether  that  policy  was  right,  or  whether 
it  was  mischievous,  was  a  question  which 
he  would  not  now  discuss— 'at  any  rate,  it 
was  a  policy  which  had  the  sanction  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  Since  that 
time  certain  of  those  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  received  into  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  been  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence, to  go  before  their  respective  con- 
stituencies, and  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
verdict.  He  need  not  say  that  those  Mem- 
bers were  successful;  but  suppose  this  Bill 
were  passed,  and  the  salutary  provision 
which  had  so  long  existed  were  altogether 
done  away  with,  what  check  Would  they 
have  upon  corruption!  If  100  Members 
of  Parliament  were  to  pledge  themselves 
to  a  certain  policy,  and  the  wholesome 
chock  which  the  present  law  provided  were 
abolished,  every  man  of  easy  virtue  would 
sell  himself  to  the  Government,  to  do  the 
Government  work,  and  would  abandon  his 
constituents.  There  was  no  man  holding 
even  the  lowest  situation  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  whose  state  of  servitude  was  more 
degrading  or  complete  than  that  of  the 
Member  of  that  HoUse  who  accepted  a 
subordinate  situation  in  the  Government. 
He  must  think  with  the  Government;  act 
with  the  Government;  vote  with  the  Go- 
vernment. The  mind  of  the  Government 
must  be  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  for 
that  purpose  must  become  a  mere  tabula 
rasat  and  receive  new  impressions  from  the 
Government  alone.  There  could  be  no  two 
characters  more  distinct  than  the  man  who 
pledged  himself  before  his  constituents  to 
adopt  an  independent  policy,  and  the  tnan 
who  turned  round  and  pledged  himself  to 
the  Government.  If  a  man  now  made  a 
compact  with  the  Government,  he  had  to 
go  again  to  his  constituents,  who  were  to 
say  whether  they  would  re-elect  him  ot  not; 
let  that  check  be  removed,  and  there  was 
not  a  political  adventurer  who  would  not 
take  advantage  of  it.     He  thought,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  nohle  Lord*fi  proposal  would 
he  fraught  with  great  danger  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bills  ordered  to  he  brought  in  by  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
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COMPLAINT— ALLEGED  CORRUPTION  OF 
IRISH  MEMBERS. 

Mr.  1.  BUTT  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
agreed  to  on  Tuesday  last,  '*  to  whom  is 
referred  the  Complaint  of  the  paragraph 
contained  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  Mon- 
day last;  to  move  that  the  said  Committee 
shall  consist  of  twenty  Members."  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  after  giving  a 
litft  of  the  Members  whom  he  proposed  to 
place  on  the  Committee,  proceeded  to  say 
that  two  of  the  Gentlemen  whose  names 
were  proposed  had  refused  to  serve.  Ho 
proposed,  however,  to  retain  the  number 
of  twenty  Members,  in  conformity  with 
the  precedent  that  had  been  set  in  1834. 
He  should  not  object  to  the  appointment 
of  more  than  twenty  Members  upon  the 
Committee;  but  he  would  state  the  reason 
why  he  had  proposed  twenty  as  the  num- 
ber. It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  when  he  proposed  the 
appoiDtment  of  the  Committee,  he  referred 
to  a  precedent  in  the  year  1834,  the  only 
precedent  which  he  could  find  to  justify  the 
proceedings  he  asked  the  House  to  adopt ; 
and,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  and  in- 
volving such  important  considerations,  he 
thought  it  infinitely  better  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  precedent  of  1834  should  be 
adhered  to  in  the  Resolutions  he  now  pro- 
posed. He  had  copied  the  Hesolutions 
passed  in  1834  word  for  word,  and,  on 
referring  to  the  Journals  of  the  House,  he 
found  that  the  former  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  twenty  Members,  some  of  them — 

among    others    Sir    Robert   Peel — being    aviciiiion  lo  me  iact»  that 
among  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  I  accordance   with    precedent 


case,  and  he  should  certainly  object  to  so 
numerous  a  Committee  as  that  which  was 
now  proposed.  He  had  rather  that  the 
number  should  be  limited  to  five. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose.  A 
great  change  Iiad  taken  place  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  since  the  precedent  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Youghal  had  referred.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  limit  as  to  number; 
and  the  practice  of  appointing  small  Com. 
mittees  m  the  nature  of  judicial  Commit- 
tees had  not  then  been  adopted.  He 
thought  it  improper,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
to  appoint  even  so  large  a  number  as  fif- 
teen. The  charges  which  had  been  made 
were  such  as  ought  to  be  judicially  and 
carefully  inquwed  into.  If  they  had  a 
large  Committee  they  must  have  a  quorum, 
and  they  would  have  some  Gentlemen 
coming  in  one  day,  and  some  another — 
some  hearing  one  part  of  the  evidence,  and 
some  another— and  at  last  a  decision  would 
be  come  to  by  those  who  had  been  present 
at  parts  of  the  inquiry  only,  instead  of 
having  heard  and  given  their  attention  to 
the  whole  case.  In  all  recent  cases  the 
practice  had  been  to  appoint  an  impartial 
Committee,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  Members,  and  to  require  that  every 
Member  of  that  Committee  should  be  pre- 
sent  throughout  the  inquiry.  If  ever  a 
case  required  a  Committee  of  that  charac- 
ter, it  was  the  case  which  waa  now  before 
the  House.  He  was  sure  that  the  onlj 
wish  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  waa 
to  have  a  thorough  invesUgation;  but  he 
had  not*  been  long  in  the  House,  and  bad 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  watching,  as 
other  hon.  Members  had,  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  its  practice.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  now  called  his 
attention  to  the  feet*  that  what  was   in 


that  House.  Ho  believed  himself  justified, 
therefore,  in  assuming  that  the  authority 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  given  to  the  course 
pursued  in  1834  in  the  nomination  of 
twenty  Members  upon  the  Committee.  He 
should  now,  in  the  first  instance,  move 
that  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
House  consist  of  twenty  Members. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  there  was  a  rule  of 
the  House  that  no  Committee  should  con- 
sist of  more  than  fifteen  Members,  unless 
there  were  some  special  public  reason  for 
appointing  a  larger  number.  He  thought 
tliat  no  such  reason  existed  in  the  present 


in   the 


year 


1834,  would  be  contcary  to  all  recent  pre- 
cedent if  it  were  adopted  flow. 

Mr.  LUCAS  did  not  claim  to  have  sack 
experience  of  the  House  as  to  entitle  hiia 
to  oppose  the  opinion  of  the  right  hoo. 
Baronet ;  but  he  wirhed  the  Hooae  to  con- 
sider the  position  in  which  this  queatioa 
was  placed,  and  they  would  see  that  the 
mere  appointment  of  a  Committee  was  not 
a  step  capablo  of  carrying  out  the  object 
in  view.  The  House  hod  decided  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  its  ho- 
nour— that  was  tlie  expression  used  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London — that 
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the  complaints  which  had  heen  made  fihould 
be  subjected  to  a  full  and  searching  inves- 
tigation. The  House  was  then  to  consider 
what  those  complaints  were.  The  charge 
waa  not  confined  to  the  specific  facts 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Kelly,  but  a  general  charge  had  been 
made  against  100  Members  of  the  House 
by  the  Times  newspaper.  The  paragraph 
in  the  Times  was  read  at  the  table,  and 
complaint  was  made  that  it  contained  ac- 
cusations against  the  general  body  of  the 
Irish  representatives;  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  that  com- 
plaint. What  was  (he  nature  of  the 
charx;e  into  which  the  Committee  had  to 
inquire  ?  If  the  charge  was  true,  it  refer- 
red to  one  of  those  offences  which  in  their 
nature  being  secret,  caused  great  difficulty 
in  their  investigation ;  and  what  was  the 
course  which  after  long  experience  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pursue  in  dealing  with 
those  secret  offences?  If  it  was  decided 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  brihery  in  a  bo- 
rough— as  in  the  case  of  St.  Albans — what 
was  done?  He  did  not  allude  to  the  issuing 
of  a  Commission  alone,  but  to  the  accom- 
panying of  such  a  Commission  by  a  Bill 
of  Indemnity  to  witnesses,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  give  evidence.  If  you  wanted  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  complaints  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal, 
there  was  no  other  course  but  to  pass  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  so  that  the  witnesses 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  give  their  evi- 
dence without  risk  to  themselves.  He  had 
no  desire  to  say  that  any  one  in  the  House 
was  desirous  of  cloaking  the  affair,  but  it 
was  clearly  an  analogous  case  to  those  in 
which  Bills  of  Indemnity  were  passed  to 
secure  witnesses  from  the  effect  of  any  dis- 
closures they  might  make,  and  unless  that 
was  done,  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
them  to  speak  out.  He  would  appeal  to 
the  House,  not  simply  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  but  also  to  pass  a  Bill 
of  Indemnity  to  witnesses.  He  had  addi- 
tional reasons  for  pressing  this,  from  some- 
thing which  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
since  this  matter  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. On  looking  over  the  Times  news- 
paper, he  found  facts  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  offices  of  which  he  had  heard  be- 
fore, but  which  havinp;  looked  into  with 
reference  to  the  discussion,  had  caused  him 
the  greatest  amazement.  He  found  from 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  in  which  the 
accusation  had  been  made  against  Irish 
Members,  that  there  were  offices  under 
Government    legally    saleable — that    the 


Times  itself  was  a  party  to  negotiating 
the  sale  of  Government  offices,  which  in 
its  columns  were  described  as  legally  sale- 
able. He  would  lay  before  the  House  some 
advertisements  which  he  had  copied  from 
the  Times,  He  had  looked  over  the  file 
since  first  this  question  waa  brought  for- 
ward, and  he  was  anxious  to  see  if  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  number  of  ad- 
vertisements of  this  kind  when  Parliament 
was  sitting  and  during  the  recess.  He 
would  first  read  one  or  two  advertisements, 
and  he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  the  first* 
because  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  him 
with  regard  to  it.  He  found  in  the  Times 
of  the  11th  of  January,  the  following : — 

"  DouceuF.<~200Z.  will  be  paid  at  onoe  to  an/ 
lady  or  gentleman  who  will  legally  procure  for 
advertiser,  a  young  man  of  business  habits  and 
who  writes  well,  a  permanent  Government  situa- 
tion worth  200/.  per  annum.  The  strictest  seoreey 
will  be  observed  in  the  matter.  Address  L.  S.D.p 
Post  Office,  Cork." 

Among  others,  he  found,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  the  following  :— 

'*  Douceur  of  lOOl.  for  five  years  will  be  given 
for  a  Government  or  other  situation,  legally  sale- 
able, of  not  less  than  3001.  per  annum,  by  a  gen* 
tleman,  aged  forty-eight,  who  withdraws  from  one 
of  the  libera]  professions.  Strictest  secrecy  may 
be  relied  on,  and  security,  if  required,  on  leasehold 
property.  Address  J.M.,  121,  £dgeware*roAd, 
Paddington." 

In  order  to  bear  out  his  (Mr.  Lucas's) 
statement  that  9^.  had  been  offered  in 
Dublin  for  a  situation  as  porter  in  the 
Customs,  he  would  read  an  advertisement 
which  matched  it  exactly.  It  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  February  4th,  and  was  as 
follows  :— 

*'Douoear.-^10^.  or  more  will  be  given  by  the 
advertiser,  a  young  married  man,  aged  twenty- 
nine,  of  excellent  character,  who  is  about  leaving 
his  present  situation,  to  any  person  legally  obtain- 
ing for  him  a  situation  in  any  of  the  Government 
or  public  offices  as  messenger,  light  porter,  or 
gatekeeper.  Unexceptional  reference.  Strictest 
secrecy  may  be  relied  on.  Address  to  A.B.,  South 
Lambeth  Post  Office,  London." 

In  one  advertisement  the  address  was  to 
«<  Cyrus,"  Ofiiee  of  the  Gieil  Service  Oa- 
zeUe.  He  was  not  certain  whether  the 
office  required  was  a  Government  office, 
but  he  had  an  advertisement  in  the  Civil 
Service  Gazette  itself  of  the  28th  of  Janu* 
ary,  as  follows  :— 

**  Bonus  of  5002.  cash.— This  sum  will  be  given 
to  any  person  procuring  for  a  gentleman,  highly 
educated  and  qualified,  a  permanent  public  ap- 
pointment at  a  yearly  saUry  of  250/.  to  300/.  per 
annum.    Address  2^ta,  Post  Office,  flampstead." 
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He  was  curious  to  see  if  there  were  any 
advertisements  of  a  contrary  character — 
namely,  from  persons  wishing  to  sell 
places.  The  only  one  he  could  find  was 
doubtfully  expressed : — 

"  Appointment  of  1002.  per  annum  will  be  pro> 
cured  by  the  advertiser  in  a  very  old-eBtablished 
business,  duties  ten  till  three,  for  any  gentleman 
competent,  who  will  lend  the  advertiser  2601., 
at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years,  payable  annually, 
and  the  appointment  certain  for  the  whole  term. 
Apply  by  letter  to  G.  S.,  48,  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street." 

Now,  any  Gentleman  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  this  country  would  think  that 
there  was  no  old-established  business   in 
this   country,    except   that    so   admirably 
managed  by  the  right   hon.  Member  for 
Wells,  where  the  office  hours  of  clerks 
were  limited  from  ten  to  three.    There  was 
the  fact  of    a  number  of  advertisements 
offering  offices  for  sale.     With  regard  to 
whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
number  of  such  advertisements  in  the  re- 
cess and  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
his   researches  from  Ist  January  to  8th 
February,    had    produced    a    curious    re- 
sult. There  were  twelve  of  such  advertise- 
ments in  the  month  of  January;  but  on 
the  31st  the  Queen *b  Speech  was  deliver- 
ed, which  announced  a  reform  in  the  civil 
service,  and  the  day  after  the  Speech  the 
number  of    advertisements   in  the  Times 
began  to  increase,   and  from  the  2nd  of 
February  to  the  8th  there  were  no   less 
than  fifteen,  so  that  it  appeared  that  the 
number  was  increased  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.     This  Was  not  so  light  a  mat- 
ter as  some  Gentlemen  might  think  when 
they    heard   the    provisions    of  49   Geo, 
It  I.     He  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times, 
and  the  Cif>il  Service  Gazette,  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  that  Act.     He  had  in  his  hand 
Russell  on  Crimes,  and  in  chapter  1 5  he 
found  it  laid  down  that   the  buying   and 
selling  offices  was  an  offence  indictable  at 
common  law,  and  that  persons  conspiring 
to  obtain  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
any  office  in  the  Customs  wBre  indictable 
for  misdemeanour.     By  49  Geo.  III.,  any 
person  paying  money  for  the  soliciting  of 
an  office,  or  assisting  in  any  negotiation  for 
the  purpose  (and  this  concerned  the  Times) 
was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.     The  5lh 
and  6th  sections  were  important  to  news- 
paper proprietors,  for  it  was  enacted  *'  that 
if  any  one  should  keep  a  house  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating,  or  if   any  person 
advertised,  or  printed   &ny  advertisement 

Mr,  Lucae 


containing  any  proposal  for  the  sale  of  an 
office,'*  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  501  The  Timet, 
therefore,  by  printing  such  advertisements, 
brought  itself  within  the  spirit  of  that 
clause.  He  was  not  anxious  to  press  for 
pecuniary  penalties  on  any  one,  but  he 
wished  to  press  on  the  House  that  the  act 
of  advertising  such  sales  was  illegal,  and 
that  such  advertisements  offered  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  transactions 
as  the  Committee  in  this  case  proposed  to 
inquire  into.  No  one  after  reading  those 
advertisements  could  deny  that  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  of  offices  did  take  place. 
These  advertisements  were  put  forward  in 
the  most  glaring  and  offensive  form,  and 
that  they  were  of  an  illegal  and  disgraceful 
character  was  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  them  was  to  be  private,  and 
that  some  disgusting  secrecy  was  to  be 
preserved.  They  were  kept  in  perfect  se- 
crecy because  they  were  >known  to  be  so 
disgraceful  that  no  respectable  man  would 
wish  to  be  a  party  to  them.  The  facts 
ought  to  be  inquired  into,  if  they  de- 
sired to  preserve  the  House  pure;  and  they 
ought  to  give  an  indemnity  to  every  one 
who  came  forward  in  the  matter.  In  cases 
of  bribery  they  knew  that  they  would  get 
no  evidence  of  the  facts  unless  they  gave 
an  indemnity  to  the  witnesses;  and  this 
matter  was  analogous  to  a  case  of  bribery. 
He,  therefore,  called  on  the  noble  Lord  to 
inform  the  House  whether  he  would,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  inquiry,  and  to  make 
it  effective,  consent  to  the  passing  of  a  Bill 
of  Indemnity  to  indemnify  the  witnesses 
who  came  forward  to  throw  light  on  this 
matter  ? 

Mb.  GOULBURK  said,  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  Evefy  one  knew  that 
the  sale  of  offices  was  an  offence  at  com- 
mon law;  but  the  question  now  before  the 
House  was  whether  the  House,  having 
agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee  fot  a  stated 
purpose — that  purpose  being  to  inquire  into 
charges  made  against  individual  Members 
of  the  House — that  Committee  was  to  con- 
sist of  one  certain  number  of  Membe)^  or 
another  ?  Since  1 834  the  practice  of  the 
House  had  been  to  appoint  a  very  reduced 
number  of  Members;  and  this  being  so,  be 
thought  that  a  question  affecting  the  ho- 
nour of  Members  should  not  be  left  to  a 
varying  quorum,  but  that  every  one  who 
was  appointed  should  be  appointed  under 
the  solemn   obligation  of  listening  to  &n 
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the  evidence  that  might  from  day  to  day 
be  brought  before  it.  When  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  asked  for  a  Bill  of  In- 
demnity, it  was  evident  that  he  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  power  or  practice 
of  the  House,  because  the  House  possessed 
ample  power  to  indemnify  any  witness 
against  the  consequences  which  his  evi- 
dence might  entail  upon  him.  He  hoped 
the  House,  therefore,  would  not  be  turned 
from  proceeding  to  what  was  necessary  for 
the  honour  of  its  Members  under  the  idea 
that  it  had  not  power  to'  protect  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  thought, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair 
might  enable  the  House  to  settle  this 
question  without  further  debate.  No 
doubt  the  charges  brought  forward  in- 
volved the  honour  of  the  House  and  the 
character  of  some  who  were  believed  to  be 
now  sitting  in  it  as  Members.  It  was, 
therefore*  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
case  should  be  investigated  with  the  utmost 
care  and  impartiality.  In  order  that  any 
Committee  on  this  subject  should  act  as  a 
Judicial  Committee,  it  was  most  essential 
that  a  Committee  should  not  be  formed  of 
a  large  number  of  Members,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  quorum,  every  Member  of 
the  Committee  being  called  upon  to  attend 
the  sittings.  But  the  House  must  feel 
that  so  large  a  number  as  a  Committee  of 
twenty  would  be  attended  with  consider- 
able inconvenience.  In  a  somewhat  analo- 
gous case,  relative  to  the  Carlow  election, 
in  which  the  late  Mr.  0*Connell  was  con- 
cerned, the  Committee  was,  he  believed, 
composed  of  eleven  Members.  In  1845, 
a  Committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  matters  affecting  the  charac- 
ter of  Members  of  that  House.  He  was 
aware  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  chair  would  say  that,  in  his  judgment, 
a  smaller  number  of  Members  would  be 
consistent  with  recent  precedents,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  smaller  number. 

Lord  H.  VANE  had  been  a  Member 
of  a  Committee  of  Privileges  which  sat 
some  years  ago,  and,  from  the  experience 
he  had  then  had,  he  could  not  recommend 
the  House  to  nominate  a  similar  Committee. 
A  certain  number  of  Members  was  specially 
nominated,  but  as  it  was  a  Committee  of 
Privileges,  every  Member  for  a  county, 
every  merchant,  and  every  gentleman  of 
the  long  robe,  might  attend  it.  Members, 
therefore,  voted  who  had  only  heard  a  por- 
tion of  the  evidence.     Any  Committee  of 


varying  number  would  be  most  injurioua 
to  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  In  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  mo  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  John  Pakington),  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  should  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  which  the 
Committee  ought  to  consist.  But  the 
practice  of  this  House  has  been  to  refer 
matters  affecting  its  privileges  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  called  the  Committee 
of  Privileges,  which  is  a  standing  Com- 
mittee, appointed  every  Session.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  Members  are  named  to 
serve  upon  this  Committee;  but  county 
Members  and  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
may  attend  it,  and  it  consists,  indeed,  of 
nearly  as  many  Members  as  the  House  it- 
self. But  matters  are  very  often  referred 
not  exclusively  to  this  Committee,  but  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  appointed 
like  other  Committees.  In  1834  the  prac- 
tice was  to  appoint  Committees  of  twenty 
Members;  but  since  that  period  the  num- 
ber of  Members  is  very  much  curtailed, 
and  there  is  now  a  standing  order  that, 
without  special  leave  of  the  House,  the 
number  of  Members  upon  a  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  not  exceed  fifteen.  At  a 
later  period  still  all  those  Committees 
which  were  in  their  nature  Judicial  Com- 
mittees were  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  Members,  and  the  House  insisted  upon 
all  the  Members  being  present  every  day. 
The  practice  has  been  to  appoint  Commit- 
tees of  from  five  to  ton  Members  without 
a  quorum,  whereby  every  Member  is 
obliged  to  attend  every  day.  That  is  now 
the  ordinary  practice,  and  as  this  Com- 
mittee is  merely  a  Select  Committee,  and 
not  a  Committee  of  Privileges,  it  comes 
within  the  ordinary  practice,  and  may 
have  the  smaller  number  of  Members. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON  thought  that, 
after  what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  House  would  no  longer 
consider  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  large 
Committee.  On  a  former  occasion  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  reduced  the 
number  to  eleven,  for  which  he  said  he 
had  a  precedent.  If  they  followed  the 
precedents  of  the  House  down  more  nearly 
to  the  present  time,  they  would  find  that 
number  had  been  diminished  by  about  half, 
and  that  in  Election  Committees  the 
change  to  five  had  been  very  advantage* 
ously  adopted.  If  he  might  take  the  li- 
berty of  making  a  suggestion  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  he  would  say,  if  he 
(Mr.  I.  Butt)  were  disposed  to  depart  from 
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tlie  original  number  of  twenty,  he  shonld '  as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge, 
not  go  back  to  a  practice  which  had  been  and  he  (Mr.  Hildjard)  thought  it  right  the 
adTantageonsly  discontinued,  but  ehould  country  should  know  that  the  House  had 
constitute  this  Committee  one  of  fire,  to   no  such  pririlege. 

be  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Elections,  i  Mb.  F.  FRENCH  conceired  that  the 
It  was  a  question  for  the  House  to  deter-  number  of  the  Committee  was  a  matter  of 
mine  in  what  manner  a  Committee,  bar-  very  slight  importance  indeed;  the  Honse 
ing  constitutional  functions  to  perform, '  ought  rather  to  have  regard  to  its  ability 
should  be  chosen  so  as  to  perform  them  to  and  intelligence.  He,  for  one,  approved 
the  best  advantage  and  to  give  general  of  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  hon. 
satisfaction.     During  the  last  Session  he  ^  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Lucas),  and  con- 


bad  the  honour  to  act  as  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seiection.  They  had  this  Ses- 
sion been  so  good  as  to  relieve  him  from 


sidered  they  ought  to  issue  a  commission. 
This  was  the  only  coui^e  to  be  adopted  if 
the    House   would    show    itself   properly 


that  obligation;  but,  without  reference  per-  watchful  of  its  own  character,  which  had 
sonally  to  himself,  he  now  undertook  to ;  been  attacked  through  the  Irish  Members, 
suggest  to  the  House  that  no  other  course.  This  was  the  only  course  for  the  Govern- 
in  appointing  a  Committee  of  this  sort,  ment  to  follow  if  they  would  avoid  the 
could  be  taken  with  such  advantage  as  accusation  that  they  had  stepped  in  to 
that  of  referring  it  to  the  Chairman  and .  shield  Members  of  Parliament,  of  whose 
Committee  of  Selection.  There  had  been  guilt  they  had  cognisance,  from  the  igno- 
a  question  between  a  Committee  of  Selec-  miny  to  which  their  conduct  had  exposed 
tion  and  the  Committee  of  Elections;  but  them.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his  hon. 
he  thought  that  those  matters,  not  of  a  and  learned  Friend  would  keep  the  mat- 
party  character,  should  be  referred  to  that  ter  in  his  own  hands,  and  on  the  Corn- 
Committee  the  duties  of  which  were  more ,  mittee  deciding  that  a  primd  facie  case 
immediately  confined  to  the  business  of  the  |  for  inquiry  had  been  made  out,  that>  a 
House,  and  one  from  which  all  party  feel- '  commission  should  be  appointed  with  the 
ing  should  be  excluded;  but  the  other  was  fullest  powers  to  examine  witnesses  com- 
a  different  tribunal,  to  arrange  matters  '  patible  with  the  utmost  limits  of  the  law. 
in  which  party  balances  were  taken  into  In  that  way  alone  could  the  indiscriminate 
account.  |  charges  of  the  Times  newspaper  be  satis- 

Mr.  HILDYARD  said,  notwithstanding,  factorily  disproved;  and  on  the  part  of 
his  reluctance  to  differ  from  so  high  an  the  Irish  Members  he  dared  them  to  the 
authority,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 1  fullest  inquiry,  and  he  trusted  that  frDm 
pressing  his  entire  dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  inquiry  there  would  be  no  shrinking 
laid  down   by  his  right  hon.   Friend  the   back. 

Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  I  Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  had  waited  for 
(Mr.  Goulburn).  In  answer  to  a  sugges-  some  time  in  the  hope  that  a  distinct  pro- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  position,  by  way  of  amendment  to  hia 
Lucas),  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  stated  Motion,  would  emanate  from  some  hon. 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  was  in  Gentleman;  but  as  none  such  had  been 
perfect  ignorance  if  he  thought  the  House  '  delivered,  he  considered  himself  now  as 
oould  not  indemnify  a  witness.  He  (Mr.  !  about  to  speak  in  reply.  Well,  then,  if 
Ilildyard)  trusted  that  House  never  could  ,  any  subsequent  Amendment  was  moved,  he 
and  never  would  indemnify  a  witness  who  ,  should  still  consider  he  had  an  opportunity 
had  violated  the  law  of  the  land.     Suppose   for  reply.     He  confessed,  however,    that 


the  first  witness  were  asked  this  question 
—**  Have  you  been  guilty  of  trafficking  in 
offices  ?"  Would  not  that  witness  be  jus- 
tified in  saying,  "  I  decline  to  answer 
that  question,  because  it  may  subject  me 
to  punishment  ?"  Not  only  would  he  be 
justified,  but  probably  would  do  it,  and  the 
House  could  not  treat  that  witness  as  a 
witness   in   contempt,   because   he   would 


he  felt  himself  in  rather  an  awkward  posi- 
tion, because,  though  pressed  by  the  great 
weight  of  authority  brought  against  him, 
his  own  judgment  remained  uninfluenced. 
Two  proposals  had  been  made:  the  one 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Committee  should 
be  reduced;  the  other  that  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  Committee  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Selection.     Neverthe- 


only  have  availed  himself  of  a  privilege  less,  the  two  proposals  were  perfectly  the 
that  already  existed.  He  only  rose  to  same.  He  wished  to  deal  with  both.  For 
make   this   statement   in   consequence  of  himself,  he  had  no  other  desire  but  that 


what  had  fallen  from  so  high  an  authority 
Mr.  J,  E.  Denison 


the  inquiry  should  be  as  full  and 


as  severe 
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Iloase  of  Lords  were  made  upon  that  oc- 
casion. 

Sir  J.  YOUNG  :  1  did  not  saj  this 
House  had  power  to  grant  a  Bill  of  Indem- 
nitj.  but  I  said  the  House  had  within  itself 
ample  power  to  protect  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  its  Committees.  There  is 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two 
things.  One  does,  and  the  other  does 
not,  raise  the  question  of  privilege  which 
was  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  Hildjard). 

Mb.  roebuck  :  But,  suppose  a  wit- 
ness  makes  a  confession  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices before  a  Committee,  can  the  House 
shroud  him?  I  should  believe,  from  all 
mj  experience  in  matters  connected  with 
the  law,  this  House  would  not  and  should 
not  endeavour  to  do  so.  If  a  man  were  to 
make  a  confession,  and  1  indict  him,  he 
having  confessed  he  was  guilty  of  an  act 
contrary  to  law,  this  House  could  not  in- 
terfere. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  if  the  House  would 
permit  him,  he  would  withdraw  the  Mo- 
tion for  twenty,  and  substitute  fifteen. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  resolve  that  fifteen  should  be 
the  number,  as  the  usual  constitution  of 
such  a  Committee  was  that  number.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Reso- 
lution. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  14,  1854. 

Mihtttks.]     Pubuc    Bill. — S*   Assessed  Taxes 
Act  Amendment. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE: 
Mj  Lords,  I  rise  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  Motion  of  which  I  have 
given  notice.  And  in  doing  so  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  some  observa- 
tions which  fell  from  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, to  assure  your  Lordships  that  no 
person  is  more  anxious  than  1  am  at  all 
times  to  preserve  peace,  if  that  object  can 
be  attained  consistently  with  the  interests, 
and  still  more  if  with  the  honour  of  this 
country  ;  and  that  any  ground  of  quarrel 
which  I  may  have  with  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment is  not  that  they  have  not  earlier 
engaged  us  in  war,  but   that  they   have 
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adopted — I  doubt  not  with  the  sincere  be 
lief  in  the  soundness  and  the  peaceful  ten 
dency   of    their    policy — measures   which 
necessarily  involved  us  in  hostilities,  and, 
which  are  the  cause  of  our  being,   if  not' 
actually,  certainly  on  the  brink  of  being, 
engaged  in  a  great  war.     I  cannot  avoid 
saying  that   I  do  not  see   in  their  con- 
duct of  diplomatic  negotiations  those  signs 
of  vigour  and  that  determination  of  pur- 
pose, by  the  display  of  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  might,  I  think,  hsve  avoided 
the  predicament  in  which  we  are  at  present 
placed  ;  and  by  which  alone  they  may  be 
able  yet  to  preserve  peace  or  to  bring  war 
to  a  satisfactory  and  early  conclusion.      I 
can  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  am  not 
going  into  a  minute  and  detailed  review  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  you. 
Let  me,  however,  say  that  they  are  full  of 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  that 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  for  the  most  part 
written  with  great  ability.     I   shall  only 
shortly  refer  to  some  passages  in  them  in 
support  of  the  view  which  I  have  from  the 
first  taken  of  these  transactions  ;  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  will  not  detain  your 
Lordships  with  any  detailed  examination 
of  their  contents. 

My  Lords,  I  have  said,  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  having  examined  the  blue 
books  before  us,  I  say  again,  that  the 
great  error  committed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  the  course  they  took 
when,  having  had  a  full  report  made  to 
them  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  menacing  attitude  which 
she  had  assumed,  and  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  important  mission  of 
Prince  Menchikoff — and  of  intentions  which 
were  suspected  throughout  Europe — they 
were  invited  by  the  French  Government  to 
consider  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  and  to  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing as  to  what  should  be  the  course 
of  the  two  Powers  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  contingencies  to  be  anticipated.  My 
Lords,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  unhappy 
afifair — I  think  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
as  it  is  called.  I  think  that  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
despatches  upon  that  subject  on  the  28th 
of  January  are  excellent.  They  simply 
instruct  our  agents  that  with  that  ques- 
tion, we  have,  and  will  have,  nothing  to  do. 
But  on  the  same  28th  of  January,  the 
communication  from  the  French  Govern- 
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claration  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons — that   he  would   not   prove   it. 
What  was  the  reason  ?  Why,  because  he 
could  not.     Let  the  Committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  enable  him  to  do  so.     They  invited 
him  to  do  it.     It  was  astonishing  that  he 
should  not  only  attack  living  Members,  but 
drag  the  name  of  the  dead  before  them: 
one  of  their  most  illustrious  men— one  on 
whose  lips   senators   had    hung,   and    to 
whom,  many  a  time,  the  House  had  listen- 
ed with    delight — and   yet  his  name  had 
been  dragged  from  the  grave  and  through 
a  newspaper  report;  and  an  hon.  Member 
had  done  all  he  could  to  vilify  the  character 
of  that  hon.  Gentleman.     He  alluded  to 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Shell.     It  was  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  Irish  Gentleman 
accused  that  this  inquiry  should  be  made, 
and  that  no  forms  of  the  House  should  in- 
tervene to  prevent  it.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  this  matter  before 
the  House  had  put  his  (Mr.  0*Conneirs) 
name  on  the  Committee,  but  he  hoped  that 
he  might  be  excused;  there  was  so  much 
unpleasantness  connected  with  the  matter, 
and  he  was  rather   apt  to   push    an   in- 
quiry on  somewhat  too  hotly;  he  had,  too, 
been  engaged  in  personal  conflict — though 
in  public  matters — with  some  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  would  have  to  be  examined 
before  the  Committee.     With  that  single 
exception  he  was  prepared  to  give  every 
facility  to  the  fullest  and  most  searching 
investigation. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  notice  that  had  been 
given  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  re- 
ferred to  the  libels  in  the  Times  news- 
paper, and  to  those  alone.  Those  libels 
made  two  charges  of  corruption  against 
Irish  Members,  which  applied  to  the  whole 
body.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
very  wisely  taken  little  notice  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  but  had  confined  himself  to  the 
two  assertions  reported  to  have  been  made 
in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Members  had  for  a 
series  of  years  been  accustomed  to  the 
libels  of  that  paper,  and  he  never  recol- 
lected any  great  change  in  Ireland  that 
was  not  preceded,  speaking  in  a  profes- 
sional phrase,  by  a  skiimishing  fire  of  libels 
before  the  measure  was  brought  forward. 
Those  libels  might  be  written  by  Mem- 
bers on  the  Treasury  bench,  or  they  might 
not;  but  whether  they  were  or  not,  the 
charge  was  a  judicial  one,  and  ought  to  be 
met  by  a  judicial  tribunal;  and  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon, that  a  Committee  of  the  House  was 
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not  so  good  as  a  Commission,  where  thej 
could  examine  on  oath,  and  give  that  in- 
demnity which  was  given  in  the  most 
petty  case  of  bribery.  Corruption  could 
not  exist  without  two  parties  were  cogni- 
sant, and  the  Government  were  bound  to 
afford  the  means  of  the  most  stringent  in- 
quiry. He  hoped  that  they  would  have 
the  assistance  of  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for,  though  he  was  satisfied  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  contradiction  of  the  charges, 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  give  them 
a  tribunal  more  impartial  than  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  He.would  have  appealed 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  grant  a  Commission,  but  that 
he  saw  he  was  not  in  the  House. 

Sir  J.  YOUNG  said,    that  the  noble 
Lord,   in   consequence  of  suffering  from 
physical  debility  after  his  exertions  in  the 
early  part  of  jthe  evening,  had  left  the 
House,  leaving  it  with  him  to  state  any- 
thing that  might  be  necessary  on  the  part 
of   the   Government.     As    regarded   the 
question  of  indemnity,  he  believed  it  would 
be  admitted  by  all  parties  acquainted  with 
the  law  that  the  House  had  in  itself  ample 
power  to  protect  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  its  Committees.     That  was  the  case 
undoubtedly,  and  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  was 
perfectly  needless  in  the  present  instance. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  whole 
question  was  as  to  the  number  of  the  Com* 
raittee.     There  was  no  question  as  to  whe- 
ther   the   nomination    of  the   Committee 
should  be  in  the  House,  or  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Commiitee  of  Selection,  or 
the  General^ommittee  of  Elections.   The 
question   was,    whether    this    Committee 
should  consist  of  twenty  or  a  smaller  num- 
ber.    Without  giving  a?iy  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  he  would  refer 
them  to  the  very  high  authorities  who  had 
already  spoken,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  had   been  gradually  reducing  the 
number  of  Members  on  Committees  with 
very   great  advantage.     He   was,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that   the   proposition  for 
the  larger  number  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he 
could  not  hear  the  declaration  just  made 
without  expressing  his  dissent  altogether. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
quite  incorrect  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  House  to  grant  an  indemnity,  la 
the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  prose- 
cution was  dropped  in  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  a  Bill  of  indemnity,  and  some 
of  the  finest  speeches  ever  made  in  the 
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IIoQse  of  Lords  were  made  upon  that  oc- 
casion. 

Sir  J.  YOUNG  :  I  did  not  say  this 
House  had  power  to  grant  a  Bill  of  Indem- 
nity, hut  I  said  the  House  had  within  itself 
ample  power  to  protect  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  its  Committees.  There  is 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two 
things.  One  does,  and  the  other  does 
not,  raise  the  question  of  privilege  which 
was  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  Hildyard). 

Mb.  roebuck  :  But,  suppose  a  wit- 
ness  makes  a  confession  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices before  a  Committee,  can  the  House 
shroud  him?  I  should  believe,  from  all 
my  experience  in  matters  connected  with 
the  law,  this  House  would  not  and  should 
not  endeavour  to  do  so.  If  a  man  were  to 
make  a  confession,  and  I  indict  him,  he 
having  confessed  he  was  guilty  of  an  act 
contrary  to  law,  this  House  could  not  in- 
terfere. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  if  the  House  would 
permit  him,  he  would  withdraw  the  Mo- 
tion for  twenty,  and  substitute  fifteen. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  resolve  that  fifteen  should  be 
the  number,  as  the  usual  constitution  of 
Buch  a  Committee  was  that  number.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Reso- 
lution. 

Motion  withdravm. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  14,  1854. 

MiMVTSfl.]     Public    Bill. — 3*   Assessed  Taxes 
Act  Amendment. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE: 
Mj  Lords,  I  rise  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  Motion  of  which  I  have 
given  notice.  And  in  doing  so  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  some  observa- 
tions which  fell  from  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, to  assure  your  Lordships  that  no 
person  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  at  all 
times  to  preserve  peace,  if  that  object  can 
be  attained  consistently  with  the  interests, 
and  still  more  if  with  the  honour  of  this 
country  ;  and  that  any  ground  of  quarrel 
which  I  may  have  with  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Tornment  is  not  that  they  have  not  earlier 
engaged  us  in  war,  but   that  they   have 
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adopted — I  doubt  not  with  the  sincere  be 
lief  in  the  soundness  and  the  peaceful  ten 
dency  of  their  policy — measures  which 
necessarily  involved  us  in  hostilities,  and^ 
which  are  the  cause  of  our  being,  if  not 
actually,  certainly  on  the  brink  of  being, 
engaged  in  a  great  war.  I  cannot  avoid 
saying  that  I  do  not  see  in  their  con- 
duct of  diplomatic  negotiations  those  signs 
of  vigour  and  that  determination  of  pur* 
pose,  by  the  display  of  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  might,  I  think,  have  avoided 
the  predicament  in  which  we  are  at  present 
placed  ;  and  by  which  alone  they  may  be 
able  yet  to  preserve  peace  or  to  bring  war 
to  a  satisfactory  and  early  conclusion.  I 
can  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  am  not 
going  into  a  minute  and  detailed  review  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  you. 
Let  me,  however,  say  that  they  are  full  of 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  that 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  for  the  most  part 
written  with  great  ability.  I  shall  only 
shortly  refer  to  some  passages  in  them  in 
support  of  the  view  which  I  have  from  the 
first  taken  of  these  transactions  ;  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  will  not  detain  your 
Lordships  with  any  detailed  examination 
of  their  contents. 

My  Lords,  I  have  said,  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  having  examined  the  blue 
books  before  us,  I  say  again,  that  the 
great  error  committed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  the  course  they  took 
when,  having  had  a  full  report  made  to 
them  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  menacing  attitude  which 
she  had  assumed,  and  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  important  mission  of 
Prince  Menchikoff — and  of  intentions  which 
were  suspected  throughout  Europe — they 
were  invited  by  the  French  Government  to 
consider  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  and  to  come  to  a  common  under* 
standing  as  to  what  should  be  the  course 
of  the  two  Powers  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  contingencies  to  be  anticipated.  My 
Lords,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  unhappy 
afifair — I  think  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
as  it  is  called.  I  think  that  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
despatches  upon  that  subject  on  the  28th 
of  January  are  excellent.  They  simply 
instruct  our  agents  that  with  that  ques- 
tion, we  have,  and  will  have,  nothing  to  do. 
But  on  the  same  28th  of  January,  the 
communication  from  the  French  Govem- 
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ment,  to  which  I  hare  jast  referred,  was 
received  by  Her  Majesty's  Guvemment  ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  January  (as  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  by  the  papers).  Lord  John 
Russell  answered  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Ternment  agreed  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
French  Government  of  the  gravity  of  the 
circumstances  which  they  had  brought  to 
their  notice,  that  they  thought  it  desirable 
that  a  common  nnderstandiqg  between  the 
great  Powers  should  be  arrived  at,  and  that 
'*  he  will  immediately  take  into  considera- 
tion what  steps  will  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose." Now  having  thus,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  stated  and  promised 
that  steps  should  be  immediately  considered, 
in  order  that  a  common  understanding  might 
be  arrived  at,  it  appears  almost  incre- 
diblo  that  up  to  this  moment  no  such  un- 
derstanding, 80  far  as  we  are  informed,  has 
been  come  to  with  respect  to  any  eventu- 
ality that  has  arisen  or  which  might  arise. 
I  think  that  that  has  bocn  the  great  and 
fundamental  mistake;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  we 
are  in  a  similar  position  now  to  that  in 
which  we  have  been  placed  since  January, 
1853. 

Soon  after  that  date  came  all  those 
events  which  are  connected  with  Prince 
Menchikoff's  mission.  I  will  not  enter 
upon  them  in  detail ; — I  have  only  to  re- 
mind the  House  that,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  he  demanded 
the  concession  of  a  secret  convention  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  Government.  And  I 
•ay  that  then,  again,  as  is  shown  by 
these  papers,  a  great  mistake  was  made 
by  our  Govei-nroent,  both  in  the  conduct 
they  adopted  in  the  East,  and  much  more 
in  the  language  they  used  at  home  upon 
that  occasion.  My  Lords,  yon  cannot  have 
failed  to  observe  that  Colonel  Rose  did  not 
demand  that  the  fleet  should  enter  the 
Dardanelles,  that  it  should  come  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  it  should  commit  any  in- 
fraction of  any  treaty,  or  assume  a  mena> 
cing  attitude;  but  merely  that  the  Admiral 
should  bring  the  fleet  to  the  Bay  of  Vourla, 
situated  near  the  harbour  of  Smyrna,  a 
little  earlier  than  he  had  intended.  This 
Bay  of  Vourla,  I  need  hardly  tell  your 
Lordships,  is  a  frequent  station  for  ships  of 
war,  and  in  anchoring  there  our  fleet  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  any  intention 
either  of  menacing  Russia  or  of  support- 
ing Turkey.  All  that  would  have  been 
done  would  be  that  the  fleet  would  have 
been  there  a  little  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
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operations,  had  its  presence  been  required 
by  the  Sultan.     I  think   that  this  was  a 
very  wise  suggestion  which  Colonel  Rose 
made  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  butthej 
chose  to  disregard  his  advice,  and  they 
justified    the    Admiral    for    not   making 
any     approach     towards     Constantinople. 
Now  that  has  been  justified  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  tho  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  two  grounds.     I  understand  his 
reasons  to  be  that,  in  the  first  place,  we 
had   received   such    assurances  from  the 
Russian  Government  as  we  could  rely  upon 
implicitly,  and  that,  on  that  account,  we 
apprehended  no  danger.     My  Lords,  the 
second  reason  given  by  the  noble  Earl  is, 
I  venture  to  say,  about  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  and  imaginative  that  ever  was 
uttered   by  a   Prime  Minister  in  a  Bri- 
tish  senate  —  that,   forsooth,   if  we  hnd 
assumed    anything     approaching    to    &n 
attitude  of  menace,  that,  if  we  had  shown 
a  determination   to  defend   the   Turkish 
Government,     the    Emperor    of    Rossis 
would  at  once  haTe  seised  Constantinople. 
My  Lords,  I  have  never  heard  such  a  pre- 
posterous notion.     How,  let  me  ask,  was 
the  Emperor  of  Russia   to   perform  this 
great  feat  ?     By  his  ships,  when  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  fleets  were  there  to  sup- 
port the  Turks  ?     No;  but  I  understand  it 
was  his  armies  which  were  to  march  upon 
Constantinople.     Why,  if  that  statement 
was  really  intended  by  the  noble  Earl  to 
be  serious,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  state 
of  ignorance  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  with  regard — to  use  a  French 
phrase — with  regard  to  the  "  mobilisation" 
of  the  Russian  army,  is  truly  deplorable. 
It  is  notorious  that  of  all  the  armies  in 
Europe,  the  Russian  is  the  army  which, 
however  well  organised  it  may  be  in  some 
respects — however  powerful  it  may  be  in 
defence — however  formidable  at  times  in 
the  field  of  battle — and,  however  well  dis- 
ciplined, in  some  respects,  is  the  worst  or- 
ganised army  belonging  to   any  civilised 
nation  for  moving,  and  with  regard  to  the 
commissariat  and  other  arrangements  which 
the  movement  of  a  great  army  requires. 
That  is  a  notorious  fact.     But  the  other 
reason  given  by  the  noble  Earl  was  the 
assurances  which  had  been  received  from 
Russia.     And  here  I  cannot  help  avowing. 
that  until  I  read  these  papers  I  conld  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  if  a  straight- 
forward question  had  been  put  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  on  the  object  of  Prince 
Menchikofl"6  mission,  it  would  not  hare 
been  answered — if  answered  at  all— -ii^ 
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A  iDAnner  which  might  be  implicitly  re- 
h'ed   CD.     Bat   1  am  bound   to   saj   that 
I   was   in    error.     It    does   appear    that 
Sir  George  Seymour  did  upon  one  occa- 
sion put  a  question  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  as  to  whether  Prince 
Menchikoff   had    or   had    not    any   ulte- 
rior   instructions    or    demands    to    make 
beyond  that  question  of  the  Holy  Places 
which  had  been  before  under  discussion; 
and  the  answer  he  received  was  such  as 
would   satisfy  any  man  of  honour — any 
gentleman — that  the  Russian  GoTcrnment 
did  not  entertain  any  such  intentions.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  if  the  Government  rely 
upon  that  despatch  alone  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  must  observe  that  that  did  not 
reach  this  country  till  the  4th  of  April; 
whereas  it  was  about  ten  days  previously, 
on  the  23rd   of   March,    that   the   noble 
Earl  at   the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office 
had   written    to  Colonel   Rose,   informing 
him  that  they  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  the  fleets  eastward.     But  I 
do  not  lay  any  stress  upon  what  may  appear 
a  little  inconsistency,  because  there  are  in 
these  papers  references  made  to  personal 
interviews    and   conversations    which   are 
very  properly  not  given  in  detail.      And 
therefore  I  doubt  not  that  the  assurances 
which  were  previously  received  were  such 
as  very  naturally  to  justify  our  Government 
in  thinking  that  there  was  no  danger  from 
Russian  intrigue,  and  that  they  were  fully 
warranted  in  believing  the  assurances  that 
they  received.     Assurances,  however,  will 
go  a  certain  way,  but  only  a  certain  way; 
and  against  these  assurances  were  circum- 
stances calculated  to  have  led  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion;  and  most  admirably  does 
Colonel  Rose  pnt  it  in  his  despatch,  when 
he  says  that  Prince  Menchikoff*s  promises 
and  assurances  are  very  fair,  but  that  the 
facts  contradict  him,  and  upon  those  facts 
he  justifies  the  demand  he  made  for  bnn>(- 
ing  np  the  fieet.     Now  see  what  was  the 
consequence,  not  only  of  their  conduct — 
for  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  on  that  point 
a  difierence  of  opinion  might  prevail,  and 
that  It   might   be  justified — but  of    the 
language  used  by  the  British  Ministry  at 
that  time.     Not  content  with  withholding 
our  fleet  from  our  oppressed  ally  on  the 
demand   of   our  Minister,   Her  Majesty *s 
Government  expressed  openly  the  greatest 
alarm  at  and  reprehension  of  the  conduct 
of    the    French    Government    in   sending 
their  fleet.     Not  content   with   that   lan- 
guage in  London  and  Paris,  they  wrote  a 
despatch  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  communi- 


cated to  the  Russian  Government,  which 
evidently  filled  that  Court  and  Cabinet  with 
joy  and  delight.     It  is  notorious  to  every 
man  who  has  attended  for  any  time  to  the 
march  of  events,  in   what  is  termed  the 
EaKtern    Question,  and   to   the  policy   of 
Russia,  that  fur  the  last  twenty-four  years 
it  has  been  the  object  of  that  Cabinet  to 
excite   differences    between    France    and 
England,   and   more  especially  to  excite 
differences  between  those  two  Powers  on 
questions  relating  to  Turkey.     This  has 
been   its   constant  aim  ;    and,  of   course, 
great  was  the  joy  of   Russian    Ministers 
when  they  perceived  that  Her  Majesty *8 
Government  had  done  for  them  voluntarily 
what    they    had   been    in    vain    striving 
for  a  long  time  to  do  for  themselves.     I 
have  mentioned   this  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  the   opinion   which   I    have 
expressed  upon  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment; and   I  will  now  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  a  few  extracts  from  the  papers 
in  order  to  show  the  justice  of  the  view  I 
take  of  the  conduct  of  our  Government.    I 
cannot  refrain  from   reading  a  despatch, 
dated  St.  Petersburg,  April  7,  addressed 
by  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Brunnow, 
and  by  him  subsequently  read  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  cer- 
tainly  shows   in   a   striking   manner   the 
march  of  the  Russian  mind  in  the  whole 
of   this    transaction.      In    this   despatch 
Count  Nesselrode  says — 

"The  Emperor  desires  you,  M.  le  Baron,  to 
thank  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon  very 
particularly,  in  his  name  fur  the  salutary  impulse 
which  they  have  recently  given  to  the  decisions  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  The  former  as  on  this  occa- 
sion shown  us  a  new  proof  of  con(ld<  nee  of  which 
our  august  master  is  highly  sensible.*'    [No.  138.] 

How  happy  must  the  noble  Earl  have 
been  to  receive  these  assurances,  who 
told  «us  the  other  night  that  of  all  the 
men  who  had  ever  shown  acrimony, 
and  severity,  and  bitterness,  in  opposing 
the  Russian  Government,  or  who  had 
written  and  spoken  with  the  utmost  force 
against  the  Russian  Emperor  and  his 
policy,  that  he  was  that  man.  The  noble 
Earl  then  reverted  to  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  and  reviewed  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  'then  success 
of  Russia  against  Turkey.  My  Lords, 
every  sane  man  knows  that  if  wo,  or  any 
other  European  Power,  had  held  up  our 
finger  at  that  time  to  support  Turkey,  or 
that  if  the  Sultan  had  known  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  army  at  that  time,  that 
that  army  must  have  been  totally  annihi- 
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lated — we  know,  in  fact,  that  that  conquest 
was  attained  as  much  bj  the  influence  of 
Russian  gold  as  of  Russian  arms.  But 
the  noble  Bar!  told  us  that  he  animad- 
Terted  severely  on  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople;  and  yet  it  appears  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  so  entirely  forgotten  the 
past  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  as  to  state 
that  he  receiTes  this  as  a  new  proof  of 
that  confidence  which  he  felt  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  always  reposed  in  him.  The 
Count  Nesselrode  pays  a  much  milder 
compliment  to  my  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Afl^airs  ;  for  he 
only  said — 

*'  The  latter  with  whom  our  relations  have 
hardly  yet  commenced,  thus  enters  upon  them 
Qoder  auspices  which  justify  us  in  hoping  that 
they  will  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature." 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  more  serious  part  of 

this  despatch — not  hut  that  these  personal 

matters  are  important  when  dealing  with 

Such   a  subject — the  Russian  Chancellor 

proceeds : — 

"  Nothing  would  be  more  to  be  regretted  than 
to  see  the  two  great  maritime  Powers  combining 
together,  were  it  but  for  a  moment,  and  in  appear- 
ance rather  than  in  fiict,  upon  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion as  it  now  stands  "  [that  is,  while  Prince  Men- 
chikoflfs  demands  were  under  consideration.]  "  Al- 
though their  views  in  this  respect  differ  in  reality 
toto  ccelo,  nevertheless,  as  the  European  public  is 
by  no  means  competent  to  draw  the  distinction, 
their  ostensible  identity  could  not  fail  to  represent 
them  under  the  aspect  of  an  intimate  alliance." 

Exactly  what  I  say,  I  repeat  that  this, 
which  Count  Nesselrode  deprecates  is  the 
attitude  that  you  should  have  assumed, 
and  indeed  adopted  in  reality.  Now  let 
roe  pray  your  Lordships'  attention  to  ano- 
ther passage  in  the  despatch  : — 

"  The  attitude  of  England  will  suffice  to  neu- 
tralise what,  on  the  part  of  the  French  or  the 
Turks,  if  the  latter  should  feel  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  the  French  fleet,  might  embarrass,  or 
retard  too  long,  the  favourable  solution  of  the 
question  in  dispute." 

A  favourable  solution,  indeed  !  In  favour 
of  whom  ?  What  was  the  question  in 
dispute?  It  was  whether  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  should  acquire  a  joint  sovereignty 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  favourable  solution  would  have  been  a 
giving  in  to  these  claims.  That  was  the  solu- 
tion which  your  Minister  at  Constantinople, 
although  he  wa«  not  specially  instructed  on 
the  question,  yet,  knowing  naturally  what 
must  be  the  policy  of  this  country  and  of  j 
this  Government,  of  course  resisted  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  when  he  found  that 
it  was  pnrsuea  by  Prince  Menchikoff.     I 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 


say  that  this  despatch  6f  Count  Nesselrode 
shows  you  as  clearly  as  possible,  if  you 
wanted  proof,  that  it  was  the  separation  of 
France  and  England  at  that  moment — pro- 
claimed as  it  was  by  the  language  our  Am- 
bassador was  instructed  to  address  to  the 
Russian  Qovernment  at  St.  Petersburg — 
that  gave  Prince  Menchikoff  the  courage — 
I  may  say  the  audacity — to  proceed  in  those 
demands  which  have  led  to  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs.  When  the  fleets  were 
sent  for.  Prince  Menchikoff  immediately 
abated  his  pretensions;  and  the  Turkish 
Minister  tells  Colonel  Rose  that  they  did  not 
know  what  the  Prince  Menchikoff  wanted. 
*•  We  do  not  know,"  said  they,  **  what  he 
is  about;  one  day  he  endeavours  to  cajole 
us  by  promises  of  the  aid  and  support  that 
Russia  can  give  us  in  any  event,  and  an- 
other day  he  endeavours  to  terrify  us  with 
menaces  of  his  Imperial  master^s  ven- 
geance. But  some  design  he  certainly 
appears  to  have  against  the  independence 
and  honour  of  the  country."  Prince  Men- 
chikoff thus  obtained  time  to  have  recourse 
to  his  own  Government  for  fresh  instruc- 
tions, and  to  state  the  impediments  that 
he  met  with.  In  the  meanwhile  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  England  and  praised  by 
Count  Nesselrode  had  told  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; the  instructions  issued  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  impression  thus  formed; 
and  it  was  when  Prince  Menchikoff  re- 
ceived those  further  instructions  (as  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  blue  book)  that  he 
made  these  totally  inadmissible  demands. 
I  am,  therefore,  justified  in  saying  that 
those  demands  would  not  have  been  made 
had  it  not  been  for  the  course  which  our 
Government  took  in  withholding  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  and  in  separating  from  the 
French  Government.  Now,  see  in  what 
a  position  you  put  your  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Constantinople.  When  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  went  there  he  found 
that  his  instructions  were  entirely  founded 
in  error.  He  found  himself  without  any 
support  whatever  when  these  monstrous 
propositions  were  made  by  Prince  Men- 
chikoff. Now,  having  mentioned  that 
noble  Lord,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  any  partiality  to  him,  either 
from  the  relationship  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  stand  towards  him  or,  from  the 
friendship  existing  between  us,  if  I  ex- 
press my  great  admiration  of  the  ability 
which  ho  has  displayed  throughout  these 
transactions.  It  is  wonderful  how  he 
has  succeeded  as  he  has  done.  He  had 
against  him,  of  course,  the   Russian  Mi- 
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ntster  and  the  whole  Russian  party  in  the  well,  that  you  may  he  able  to  corabat  it, 

Divan,  assisted  hy  Russian  gold,  as  the  '  and  then  to  make  finally  and  as  early  as 

Russian  party  and  Minister  always  is.    He  possible  your  decision  as  to  the  course  you 

had  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  Turks  [  will  adopt.    Referring  to  the  consequences 

on  the  one  hand,  while  he  was  unable  to  of  leaving  the  Turkish  GoveJnment  to  its 

promise  them  any  support  on  the  other,  fate  or  interfering  to  assist  it,  he  says- 
Further  than  that,  as  matters  advanced  he 

bad  still  further  to  impress  upon  them  the  -  "  If  the  ultimate  exclusion  of  Russia,  as  well 
..  *  -  ...  A  ji  2.  aL  a'  ""0™  the  Greek  Protectorate  as  from  the  Pnn- 
necessity  of  fortitude  and  at  the  same  tmie  cipalities,  be  really  the  important  object,  which 
of  patience;  for  he  could  not  call  into  ac-  has  been  hitherto  presumed,  success,  I  humbly 
tiyity  what  is  called  the  Turkish  party  at  conceive,  will  never  be  attained,  according  to  any 
Constantinople,  because  they  were  for  im-  reasonable  calculation,  without  a  previous  under- 
mediate  war.  and  Lord  Clarendon's  in-  "^^"^V°«  ^"  ^^!i  ^"^  ^^  ^°S*f  "^^  ^'^^^  ?,T*^*  ^ 
«•«»  <•««    *«<•.,   MUX*    ««v.u    v/.a,»«»u^fu  o    iM  g^    ^^  ij^  sacrifice  necessary  to  secure  it." 

structions  were   to  repress  all  hasty  and 

varlike  demonstrations  at  that  particular  Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  ima-  last  we  have  acted  in  conformity  with  that 
gine  any  Ambassador  placed  in  more  em-  opinion  so  far  as  it  relates  to  some  under- 
barrassing  and  difficult  circumstances,  and  standing  with  Franco;  but  up  to  this  mo- 
it  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Lord  Strat-  '  ment  no  understanding  has  been  arrived  at 
ford  de  Redcliffe  that  he  has  come  out  of  respecting  the  sacrifices  we  are  prepared 
them  with  increased  reputation  for  himself,  |  to  make,  and  for  what  object  they  are  to  be 
if  not  with  increased  credit  for  the  country.  '  made.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  Lordships' 
At  length  Prince  Menchikofi^  retired  from  time  with  the  proceedings  at  the  Confer- 
Constantinople.  That,  again,  was  a  time  ence  at  Vienna,  or  the  Vienna  note,  and 
when  it  would  well  have  become  the  noble  the  events  which  have  subsequently  taken 
Earl  to  have  called  his  Cabinet  together,  and  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
tohavereminded  them  of  the  promises  given  thing  to  have  secured  the  alliance  of 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  29th  of  Ja-  Austria  and  the  German  Powers,  and 
nuary,  and  to  have  arrived  at  a  common  no  person  is  more  aware  of  the  impor- 
understanding  with  France;  at  least  as  to  tance  of  that  alliance  being  secured  than 
the  eventuality  immediately  impending — I  I  am;  but  I  do  not  see,  and  those  papers 
mean  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  do  not  tell  us,  how  far  we  are  in  alliance 
I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  going  with  that  Power,  or  whether  that  Power 
into  details  of  negotiations,  but  I  must  approves  of  the  course  we  have  taken 
refer  to  the  despatch  of  Lord  Stratford  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  how  far  the  position 
de  Redcliffe,  dated  July  4th  [No.  353],  |  in  which  we  stand  is  in  entire  accordance 
in  which  he  gives  a  most  clear  and  most  with  the  views  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
admirable  exposition  of  the  whole  state  ment.  But  this  I  say,  you  will  perceive 
of  the  case,  and  in  which  he  calls  upon  '  from  these  papers,  that  while  you  were 
his  Government  to  come  to  a  decision  one  hesitating  and  vacillating,  and  holding 
way  or  another.     I  think  there  never  was  |  aloof  from  France,  and  depending  entirely 


framed  a  more  admirable  state  paper  than 
that.  It  shows  you  not  only  the  predica- 
ment in  which,  partly  by  your  advice,  the 
Turkish  Government  has  been  placed,  but 
the  risks  which  you  must  incur,  and  of  the 
mischiefs  which  in  one  way  or  the  other 
are  sure  to  ensue  from  the  state  into 
which  affairs  have  fallen;  he  says  that  it 
is  not  for  him,  but  for  the  Government,  to 
judge  what  line  is  to  be  adopted;  and  he 
recommends  that  a  firm  decision  should  be 
come  to  with  the  least  possible  delay.  He 
warns  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don) that  evils  that  are  only  evaded  for  a 
time  are  most  likely  to  recur  again  with  ex- 
aggerated power  and  force;  and  he  tells  you 
that  that  is  not  the  way  to  surmount  a 
grave  difficulty,  but  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
view  it  in  all  its  proportions^  to  measure  it 


upon  Russia,  that  Austria  did  not  come 
to  your  assistance — it  was  not  then  that 
you  got  any  assurance  from  the  German 
Powers;  but  when  you  told  them  boldly 
and  distinctly  that  stronger  steps  would  be 
taken  by  France  and  England,  that  was 
the  time  that  Austria  seemed  to  become 
alive  to  her  true  interest — for  her  interest 
it  is;  and  it  was  by  your  determined  attitude, 
and  not  by  your  vacillation,  that  you  ob- 
tained whatever  influence  you  possess  iu 
the  Austrian  Court. 

There  then  took  place  a  melancholy 
event,  to  which  I  will  not  advert;  but  I 
must  turn  to  the  instructions  that  were 
given  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  respecting  the  last  communica- 
tion which  he  was  required  to  make.  My 
Lords,  I  must  say  that  the  communication. 
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that  was  made  by  Sir  George  Seymour  to 
Count  NesBelrode,  of  the  entry  of  tbe  fleet 
into  the  Black  Sea,  wa^)  read  by  me  with 
sincere  pain.  It  appears  tliat  in  the  flrat 
place  he  informs  the  Russian  Minister  that 
it  was  with  no  hostile  intention  to  Russia 
that  our  fleet  was  going  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  he  then  says,  moreover,  that  the 
Turkish  fleet  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  com- 
mit any  aggression  against  Russian  terri- 
tory. To  which  Count  Nesselrode  not  un- 
naturally replies,  "Are  you  quite  sure  that 
this  intention  is  expressed  in  your  instruc- 
tions?" And  it  was  no  wonder  that  he 
should  be  doubtful  and  astonished.  Sir 
George  Seymour  then  proceeded  to  de- 
liver a  short  but  significant  homily  on  the 
value  of  truth —one  that  I  think  was  very 
well  applied  in  the  quarter  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  administered  at  a  most  unhappy  mo- 
ment— for  according  to  the  narrative  con- 
tained in  those  papers  it  was  not  a  cor- 
rect description  of  our  intentions  that  Sir 
George  was  instructed  to  give.  It  was 
not  a  correct  intimation  of  our  acts  to 
say  that  we  entered  into  tbe  Black  Sea 
with  no  hostile  intentions.  I  say,  my 
Lords,  that  we  did  enter  the  Black  Sea 
with  a  hostile  intent,  and  immediately 
committed  acts  of  hostility.  The  Russian 
ships  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  ports, 
and  if  they  did  not  return  to  their  ports 
force  would  have  been  used  against  them, 
that  is,  that  they  would  be  taken  or  sunk. 
What  right  had  we  to  do  that,  if  wc  were 
not  prepared  to  commit  acts  of  hostility  ? 
The  Russian  fleet  was  superior  to  the  Turk- 
ish, Russia  and  Turkey  had  declared  war 
against  each  other,  and  of  course  it  was  an 
act  of  hostility  to  prevent  Russia  from 
having  the  advantage  of  her  superiority  in 
the  Black  Sea.  But  more  than  that,  you 
know  the  Russians  have  forces,  possessions, 
and  territories  along  a  great  portion  of  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  and' to  prevent 
their  ships  from  reinforcing  their  forces 
there,  and  strengthening  their  forts,  and 
having  recourse  there  for  the  protection  of 
their  territories^  was  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  no  man  can  deny  it.  What  was  the 
very  first  step  that  was  taken  by  the  fleet 
when  it  entered  the  Black  Sea?  The  very 
first  step  was  to  convoy  a  Turkish  fleet 
with  munitions  of  war  towards  the  seat  of 
war  in  Asia.  I  do  not  merely  ask  an  as- 
sembly of  gentlemen  or  of  statesmen,  but 
J  would  put  it  to  the  roost  sophistical  or 
casuistical  tribunal  that  ever  got  together, 
and  t  defy  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  to  show  me  any 
jurist,  casuist,  or  sophist,  who  would  not 
say,  that  so  to  aid  one  of  the  belligerents 
and  so  to  take  part  io  the  warfare,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  indication  of  having  hostile 
intentions  towards  the  other  party.  The 
thing  is  undeniable.  We  said  we  would  not 
allow  the  Turkish  Government  to  commit 
any  act  of  aggression  on  Russian  territory, 
yet  still  our  ships  are  convoying  munitions 
of  war,  which  will  be  used  to  attack  Rus- 
sian territory.  Did  we  say  that  in  a  sense 
such  as  British  statesmen  would  wish  the 
trutli  of  their  language  to  be  held  ?  Are 
we  to  say  that  is  a  fair  and  correct  state- 
ment, when  we  convoyed  troops  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  to  make  war  upon  Russian 
territory  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place 
where  we  landed  them.  My  Lords,  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  say  this  at  all.  I 
do  not  know  why  we  were  at  that  moment 
to  tell  Russia  we  had  no  hostile  intentions 
towards  her.  We  ought  not  to  have  been 
ashamed  to  say  we  wuuld  support  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  that  that  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence had  been  violated.  It  was  de- 
clared by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Principalities  was  to  be  a  sine  qud  non 
of  any  settlement,  and  yet  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  Provinces 
had  become  a  complete  incorporation  of 
those  provinces  into  part  of  the  Rassisn 
Empire.  We  were  told  that  explanations 
were  to  be  demanded  on  the  subject.  Ex- 
planations demanded !  When  we  kre  told 
that  in  Parliament  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  something  will  result  from  that 
proceeding ;  but  in  this  instance  nothmg 
resulted  from  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  brought  back  to  a  pe- 
riod 1  have  passed  over,  or  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  any  more  reference  to  iti 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  it.  I  ^^^^ 
refer  your  Lordships  to  Sir  George  Sey- 
mour's despatch  of  the  12th  of  August, 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  tbe  expl&- 
nations  he  demanded,  and  where  you  will 
see  the  answer  he  received.  Why,  ^® 
was  treated  as  you  would  treat  a  whining 
school-boy.  It  was  disgraceful  to  be  so 
treated,  and  to  submit  to  that  treatment. 
When  he  asks  when  the  Russian  troops 
are  to  leave  the  Principalities,  it  is  said* 
"  Oh,  don't  mention  it;  all  these  things  will 
come  of  course;  I  have  no  explanation  to 
give,  and  you  had  better  not  speak  to  me 
on  the  subject :"  and  the  fact  is,  that  (lie 
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real  answer  of  Count  Nesselrode  is  a  threat  j  the  Throne  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Ses- 


that  if  you  ask  any  explanation,  the  posses 
Bion  of  the  Principalities  will  be  continued 
indefinitely.  You  have  undergone  the  in- 
dignity of  receiving  falso  representations 
and  promises  from  the  Russian  Minister, 
and  you  made  a  very  feeble  remonstrance ; 
you  now  ask  for  the  explanation  of  the  vio- 
lation of  a  treaty  to  which  you  are  a  party, 
and  you  are  told  you  had  better  not  men- 
tion it.  My  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  very  ably  in  his 
despatch  referred  to  the  affair  at  Sinope, 
when  he  instructed  Sir  George  Seymour 
to  notify  the  entrance  of  the  ships  into  the 
Black  Sea.  There  is  a  paragraph  ia  the 
despatch  to  this  effect — that  the  Russian 
Admiral  knew  perfectly  well  the  instruc- 
tions that  had  been  given  to  our  Admiral 
—that  he  knew  very  well  the  communica- 
tion that  had  been  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  Russian  Government 
respecting  our  intended  protection  of  the 
Turkish  territory;  and«  therefore,  my  noble 
Friend  very  wisely  and  properly  observed, 
that  when  the  Russian  Admiral  went  into 
the  Bay  of  Sinope  and  destroyed  those 
ships,  he  did  not  alone  attack  the  Turkish 
territory  and  the  Turkish  flag,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  committed  an  insult  and  ag- 

fression  against  the  British  and  French 
ags.  These  things  having  occurred,  what 
necessity  was  there  to  tell  Count  Nessel- 
rode that  we  went  into  the  Black  Sea  with 
no  hostile  intention  ?  It  was  not  accurate 
in  point  of  fact,  and  was  unbecoming  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  wo  were  placed. 
We  are  not  to  wonder,  when  such  language 
was  held,  that  the  entrance  of  the  ships 
into  the  Black  Sea  had  no  effect.  You  are 
defied  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  treated  with 
contumely  in  your  negotiations.  You  sub- 
mit to  all  this,  and  you  boast  you  are  at 
peace. 

My  Lords,  this  is  our  present  position,  and 
it  is  one  which  I  much  regret ;  moreover,  1 
am  free  to  say  that  the  relative  position  of 
Parliament  and  the  Ministers  is  an  unpre- 
cedented one.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
can  show  me  no  cose  at  all  analogous  to  it 
—-any  case  in  which  events  such  as  those 
that  have  lately  occurred  have  taken  place, 
and  in  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  failed  to  come  to  Parliament  with  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  case,  and  to  demanc, 
if  not  the  advice  of  Parliament,  at  least 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  to  the  course 
they  intend  to  pursue.  Let  me  not  be 
referred  to  the  Speech  we  have  heard  from 


sion.  Things  are  now  very  different  from 
what  they  were  when  Her  Majesty  deliver- 
ed Her  most  gracious  Speech.  In  that 
Speech  we  were  informed  by  Her  Majesty 
that  She  regretted  that  the  differences  be* 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  had  not  been 
settled,  and  that  a  state  of  warfare  had 
cnsfled ;  but  it  was  then  stated  in  that 
Speech  that  Her  Majesty *s  endeavours,  in 
concert  with  Her  Allies,  to  put  an  end  to 
that  state  of  things  were  unremittinff» 
and  we  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
continued.  It  was  added,  that  in  order  to 
give  weight  to  Her  Majesty's  representa- 
tions an  augmentation  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  would  be  proposed.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  now ;  the  negotiations  then  refer- 
red to  are  at  an  end.  The  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  himself  told 
us  on  Friday  that  we  have  no  negotiation 
going  on  now  for  the  restoration  of  peacCt 
and  we  have  broken  up  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Russia — a  great  fact  in  itself, 
seldom  to  be  passed  over  without  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Crown  to  Parliament — 
we  have  our  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
they  have  been  ordered  to  sweep  the  Rus- 
sian ships  from  that  sea  into  their  ports ; 
it  is  rumoured  in  the  papers,  and  I  believe 
truly,  that  we  are  preparing  a  great  fleet, 
and  certainly  if  it  be  as  described,  it  is  the 
greatest  fleet  that  has  ever  been  formed, 
to  sail  io  the  Baltic.  We  have  at  this 
moment  under  orders  for  foreign  service — 
well  understood  to  mean  for  active  warfare 
— ^a  considerable  body,  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
very  considerable  body,  of  Her  Majesty's 
troops.  My  Lords,  at  no  previous  period 
have  such  preparations  been  made  for  war, 
at  no  time  has  such  an  important  event  as 
the  cessation  of  our  relations  with  so  great 
a  Power  as  Russia  taken  place,  without 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown  making  a  com- 
munication to  Parliament;  and  I  regret 
that  we  are  not  now  discussing  this  matter 
on  a  Motion  originated  by  the  Minister, 
instead  of  an  unimportant  question  moved 
by  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself. 
We  may  be  told  that  this  matter  will  bo 
brought  before  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  Navy  and  Army  Estimates 
come  on ;  but  that  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
take  the  sense  of  Parliament  upon  so  grave 
and  important  a  question;  and  in  regard  to 
this  House,  if  it  is  to  continue  part  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  country,  it  is  not  proper 
to  leave  the  discussion  upon  this  question 
to  depend  on  a  debate  brought  on  in  supply 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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But,  more  than  that,  my  Lords,  we  have  '  ference  in  this  case  with  the  war  hetween 
contracted  new  engagements — I  know  not ',  Turkej  and  Russia.  There  is  another 
of  what  character — hut  we  have  contracted  principle  upon  which  this  country  might 
new  engajDrements  undouhtedly,  respecting  ,  engage  in  a  war  with  Russia — I  mean  the 
which  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  in-  |  principle  of  self-defence.  The  question, 
formation.  I  know  not  if  those  engage-  then,  is,  according  to  that  principle — will 
ments  he  such  as  ought  immediately  to  be  you  or  will  you  not  allow  Russia  to  wage 
embodied  in  an  official  document — I  kpow  war  against  Turkey  for  her  own  aggran- 
not  whether  there  have  been  conventions  disemeot  to  the  endangering  of  the  peace 
or  protocols — but  we  have  embarked  in  a  of  Europe  and  the  security  of  your  own 
great  undertaking,  in  concert  with  other ,  commerce  and  your  own  power?  I  trust 
Powers,  and  those  undertakings  ought  not  on  either  of  those  principles  we  are  pre- 
to  have  been  embarked  in  without  a  defi-  |  pared  to  resist  Russia  in  concurrence 
nite  object,  and  some  explanation  of  that !  with  our  ally  —  France.  And  here  I 
object  in  Parliament.  I  want  to  know  what  cannot  but  speak  in  the  highest  com- 
your  objects  are,  and  to  have  an  explanation  mendation  of  the  loyalty,  good  faith,  and 
of  them  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  honour  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
On  the  first  night  we  were  told  that  we  The  French  Government  has  behaved  to* 
ought  to  wait  until  the  blue  book  was  put '  wards  England  throughout  the  whole  of 
upon  the  table ;  upon  taking  it  up  I  see  these  negotiations  in  a  manner  which  has, 
it  is  a  book  on  the  Rights  and  Privileges  I  am  sure,  won  not  only  the  respect,  but 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  I  hope  even  the  gratitude,  as  well  as  the  good 
it  is  not  for  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  and  feeling,  of  every  man  in  this  kingdom. 
Latin  Churches  we  are  going  to  war.  I,  for  My  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  Turkish 
one,  will  not  consent  to  enter  into  a  conflict  Government,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
for  such  an  object.  The  object  for  which  ^  conduct  during  the  present  war  has  been 
this  country  contracts  an  alliance  for  war  ^  wonderful.  Considering  the  circumstances 
ought  to  be  worthy  of  its  greatness.  I  say  ^  under  which  that  country  was  placed  when 
that  when  we  risk  our  fleets  and  send  forth  it  was  first  attacked  by  Russia,  it  has 
our  armies,  we  ought  to  know  for  what,  shown  its  ability  and  capability  in  a  won- 
and  receive  a  proper  explanation  of  it.  We  derful  manner,  and  it  will,  I  am  certain, 
may  indeed  gather  from  the  blue  books,  \  meet  with  the  fullest  respect  and  attention 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  show  to-  from  the  Government  of  England  and  the 
night  that  the  object  of  the  warden  the  country  at  large.  But  at  the  same  time,  I, 
part  of  this  country  is  to  defend  the  Turk-  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  war, 
ish  territory  against  aggression.  But  do  led  on  by  Turkey,  without  knowing  to  what 
you  think  you  can  defend  the  Turkish  ter- 1  limit  I  am  to  go,  for  what  object  I  am  em- 
ritory,  and  limit  your  operations  to  that, ,  barking  in  that  war,  and  where  it  is  I  am 
by  making  a  partial,  limited,  qualified,  ,  to  stop.  Nor,  looking  at  all  the  chances  of 
itiovement  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  send-  human  afi^airs,  am  I  to  side  with. France — 
ing  10,000  men  to  encamp  in  the  neigh- ,  notwithstanding  all  the  reciprocated  good 
bourhood  of  Constantinople  ?  Either  you  .  feeling  which  I  know  this  country  enter- 
are  engaging  in  a  war  with  Russia  to  pre-  i  tains  towards  France  and  its  Government — 
vent  Russian  aggrandisement,  or  you  are  ;  and  embark  with  her  in  a  great  war,  without 
not  embarking  in  an  object  that  is  worthy  \  knowing  how  far  we  are  to  go  and  what  is 
of  your  efibrts.  No  statesman,  no  writer ,  to  be  the  contingent  eflbrts  of  each  coun- 
upon  international  law,  will  deny  that  when  ,  try.  These  are  matters  upon  which  we 
a  large  Power  cohimits  an  act  of  aggres- 1  ought  to  have  some  information  from  our 
sion,  and  ^ages  war  for  the  sake  of  ag- 1  Ministers ;  up  to  this  moment  we  have  not 


grandisement  on  a  weaker  Power,  that  a ,  the  slightest  explanation.     Whether  from 


third  Power,  though  not  directly  afi^ected 
by  the  Conflict,  yot,  if  it  be  indirectly  in- 
terested in  it,  by  reason  of  the  changes 
which  nlight  take  place  if  the  larger  Power 
should  succeed  in  its  object  of  aggrandise- 
ment, and  thus  disturb  the  balance  of  power 
that  previously  existed,  or  by  other  circum- 
stances affecting  its  welfare,  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  interfere  in  that  war.    This  is  one 


the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  or  from  any 
communication  whatever  that  has  beeu 
made  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  we  have  on 
all  these  subjects  not  been  able  to  derive 
any  information.  These  are  very  grave 
and  serious  matters  for  consideration.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  war  has  been  brought 
on  by  infirmity  of  purpose  and  racillating 
conduct.     The  events  that  await  us,  if  un- 


great  principle  that  can  justify  our  inter- 1  fortunate,  will  be  wholly  attributable  tor 
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that  infirmity  of  purpose  and  internal  want 
of  rigour  which  hate  perraded  our  coun- 
cils, and  which  will  be  the  real  source  of 
all  tbe  evils  that  England  may  experience. 
It  was  an  often-quoted  saying  of  a  great 
man,  that  England  conld  not  afford  to  en- 
gage in  a  little  war.  Unfortunately,  I 
think,  England  has  engaged,  of  late  years, 
in  seferal  little  wars.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure— and  I  will  again  borrow  the  words 
of  the  illustrious  man  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded, because  I  consider  them  to  be  pe* 
culiarly  applicable  at  the  present  moment — 
I  say  that  England  cannot  engage  in  a 
little  war  with  Russia; — for  if  you  intend 
to  bring  that  war  to  a  permanently  success- 
ful issue,  you  must  make  efforts  that  are 
worthy  of  England.  My  Lords,  it  is  a 
great  struggle  in  which  you  are  about  to 
engage,  and,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
give  way  on  every  point,  and  to  submit  to 
indignity  and  humiliation,  and  incur  the  dis- 
credit of  defeat,  the  Government  must  look 
the  conflict  boldly  in  the  face,  and  act  as 
other  Governments  have  acted,  by  means 
of  their  great  military  and  naval  power. 
My  Lords,  I  have  talked  undoubtedly  as  if 
we  were  already,  as  1  consider  we  are,  at 
war;  onr  fleet  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
hostilities  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are  en- 
gaged at  this  moment  in  considering  what 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in 
respect  to  this  great  and  important  ques- 
tion. I  cannot  say  anything  in  compliment 
of  the  mode  in  which  those  hostilities  have 
been  carried  on.  Were  the  instructions 
which  were  conveyed  to  our  Admiral  writ- 
ten in  the  same  tone  as  those  under  which 
Sir  G.  Seymour  acted  when  he  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  of  the  entry  of  the 
fleet  into  the  Black  Sea?  Whether  they 
were  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  what 
has  happened  has  been  most  unfortunate. 
It  seems  that  the  combined  fleet  has  re- 
turned to  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  public  notoriety — for  these  are  mat- 
ters which  all  letters  from  those  parts 
speak  of  without  the  slightest  reserve-^ 
that  the  re-entry  of  the  fleet  into  the 
Bosphorus  was  not  by  the  advice  or  at 
the  desire  of  our  Ambassador.  We  un- 
derstand there  were  professional  reasons 
for  it,  with  which  it  is  not  for  nie  to  find 
fault;  but  this  I  cannot  help  saying — what 
every  professional  and  non-professional 
man  will  say — that  the  result  is  most  un- 
fortunate. We  are  told  that  during  the 
dark  nights  the  storms  and  dangers  of  the 
coasts  render  it  unsafe  for  our  ships  to 
stay  at  sea.     But  what  is  tho  conclusion 


drikwn  from  the  cause  assigned  for  this  step- 
by  the  Admirals  ?  The  conclusion  is  this, 
that  our  ships  cannot  keep  the  sea,  while 
the  Russian  fleet  can  go  forth  and  perform 
active  operations.  You  declared  your  in- 
dignation when  your  flag  was  insulted  by 
the  massacre  at  Sinope,  and  since  then  you 
have  declared  more  emphatically  that  the 
Turkish  territory  was  under  your  protection ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that  declaration,  it 
appears  that  the  Russian  ships  have  at- 
tacked and  bombarded  a  fort  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  a  time  when  un- 
fortunately the  British  Admiral  thought  it 
unsafe  for  his  fleet  to  continue  at  sea. 
This  is  most  calamitous — it  lowers  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  It  does  not,  I  trust, 
lower  the  character  of  the  naval  service; 
but  I  will  tell  the  noble  Lords  on  the  Trea- 
sury benches  what  it  does  affect;  it  affects 
the  honour  of  the  country  and  of  the  Go- 
Vermont,  for  it  is  a  current  belief  at  Con- 
stantinople that  the  Admiral  commanding 
the  fleet  had  a  private  communication, 
desiring  him  to  avoid  any  collision  with 
the  Russian  fleet  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  this, 
for  I  don't  think  any  Minister  would  be 
capable  of  sending  such  instructions ;  but 
those  things  pass  through  the  minds  of 
people  like  the  Asiatics  with  inconceivable 
force — a  force  which  in  this  country  it  is 
diflicult  to  comprehend.  The  very  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  other  night,  when  he  spoke 
respecting  the  hope  of  peace  with  Russia, 
if  circulated  through  Asia,  would  be 
better  than  10,000  or  20.000  men  to  the 
Russian  Government.  What  can  they  say 
but  that  we  are  afraid  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia,  and  that  if  we  sneak  into  a  war 
we  are  afraid  at  the  last  moment  to  say  it. 
If  we  are  at  peace,  I  want  to  know  what  is 
the  peace,  or  if  at  war,  what  is  the  peace 
that  is  the  object  of  the  war  ?  I  hope  we 
shall  have  a  satisfactory  peace.  I  want  to 
know  what  is  the  peace  which  the  noble 
Earl  keeps  in  view.  Not,  I  trust,  the  sort 
of  peace  that  we  could  have  had  if  we  sent 
our  fleet  when  Colonel  Rose  sent  for  it.  or 
if  we  had  acted  with  France  when  the 
French  fleet  sailed  for  Salamis.  That  is 
not  the  peace  we  now  wish  to  attain.  If 
that  be  the  peace  which  the  noble  Earl 
thinks  to  maintain — if  he  conceives  that  he 
can  now  maintain  those  treaties  which  have 
kept  Europe  in  constant  dread,  and  that 
no  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  by  Russia  for  the 
aggression  that  has  been  committed,  and 
that  we  are  to  treat  her  now  as  we  would 
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•have  done  ten  or  twelve  months  ago — I  tell 
him  that  Europe  will  not  stand  it,  and  that 
we  will  not  stand  it.  I  know  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country  will  not  sohmit  to  such 
degradation.  The  question  is  not  with  re- 
gard to  notes  or  conventions,  or  whether 
a  word  shall  ho  this  way  or  the  other,  or 
whether  certain  privileges  are  to  be  grant- 
ed ab  arUiquo,  or  some  new  sort  of  gua- 
rantee is  to  be  given  by  Turkey  to  Rus- 
sia— that  is  not  the  matter  now  at  all 
for  consideration.  What  the  country  and 
what  Europe  requires  is,  not  a  pitiful  and 
contemptible  adjournment  of  war,  but  a 
settlement  that  will  give  ample  security  for 
the  future  peace  of  Europe.  That  is  the 
purpose  for  which  we  have  armed.  Let 
not  the  Government  be  afraid—  let  not  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  be  afraid  to  say,  that 
is  their  object,  and  that  they  are  prepared 
to  make  vigorous  efforts  throughout  the 
world  to  maintain  it.  I  know  that  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  will  support  them 
throughout  such  a  cause,  and  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  I  cannot  for  one  mo- 
ment entertain  a  doubt.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  humbly  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  further  infor- 
mation respecting  the  cessation  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  war  which  appears  imminent,  be  laid  before 
this  House/' 

TheEarl OF  CLARENDON:  Mv  Lords, 
although  I  certainly  do  not  anticipate  all 
the  bt^nefit  from  this  discussion  that  my 
noble  Friend  promised  to  us  last  week, 
when  he  gave  notice  of  his  Motion,  yet  I, 
for  one,  do  not  regret  that  he  has  called 
the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the 
question  in  a  more  deliberate  manner  than 
has  been  possible  since  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  ;  for,  involving  as  this  question 
undoubtedly  does  the  most  momentous  con- 
sequences— affecting,  it  may  be,  British 
interests  in  every  quarter  of  the  world — 
I  think  your  Lordships  and  the  country 
are  entitled  not  only  to  the  fullest  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  but  to  have  that 
subject  sifted  and  analysed  in  a  manner 
that  will  show  whether  the  Government 
have  done  their  duty,  and  thereby  entitled 
themselves  to  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
and  the  country. 

My  Lords,  I  think  no  one  who  has  lis- 
tened to  my  noble  Friend *8  speech  can 
deny  either  the  industry  or  ingenuity  with 
which  he  has  analysed  the  information 
which  has  been  furnished  to  your  Lord- 
TJie  Marqtiess  of  Clanricarde 


ships.  I  think  nobody  will  deny  that  there 
has  not  entered  into  his  analysis  one  grain 
of  partiality — I  might  almost  say  one 
grain  of  fairness — towards  Her  Majesty *s 
Government.  He  has  had  the  advantage 
by  means  of  that  information — of  which 
he  has  largely  availed  himself — of  testing 
the  latest  negotiations ;  but  he  has  not 
given  to  us  the  benefit  of  placing  himself 
in  our  position  at  any  of  the  intermediate 
times,  nor  has  he  stated  what  would  have 
been  the  position  to  which  he  himself  would 
have  come  in  any  of  the  intermediate  stages 
of  these  negotiations  ;  but  he  has  decided 
upon  the  question  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, arrived  at  after  all  the  negotiations 
have  been  closed.  And  what  is  the  result 
of  my  noble  Friend *s  opinion  after  all  ?  My 
noble  Friend  considers  that  if  things  had 
been  done  differently,  a  different  result 
might  have  occurred.  His  charge  against 
the  Government  is  a  matter  of  his  own 
opinion  merely,  and  although  I  certainly 
shall  not  hope  to  satisfy  my  noble  Friend 
that  we  have  done  our  duty,  or  that  we 
have  been  guided  by  a  true  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  this  country, 
or  even  that  we  did  know  how  to  carry 
out  our  own  policy,  yet  I  venture  to  hope 
and  trust  that  such  is  not  the  verdict  of 
the  people  of  this  country — that  they  do 
not  think  that  we  have  tarnished  the 
honour  of  England  by  labouring  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  I 
certainly  am  the  last  person  individually  to 
regret  anything  that  has  fallen  from  toy 
noble  Friend,  for  certainly  I  will  say  with 
all  sincerity  that  nobody  has  more  regretted 
than  myself  that  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations should  not  have  fallen  into  abler 
hands  than  mine.  They  were  difficult  in 
themselves,  but  were  rendered  far  more 
difficult  by  attendant  circumstances.  The 
great  distance  between  the  seats  of  nego- 
tiation, the  time  unavoidably  lost  in  inter- 
communication, and  the  rapidity  of  events, 
which  have  often  completely  frustrated  the 
best  founded  hopes  of  success-— all  those 
■things  have  rendered  tliese  negotiations 
peculiarly  difficult.  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  deeply  regretted  that  they  should  not 
have  been  confided  to  more  able  hands; 
but  upon  public  grounds  I  must  regret 
the  tone  in  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
brought  this  question  before  your  Lord- 
ships. I  think  his  object  has  been  through- 
out to  disparage  the  Government,  and  to 
create  disunion  at  a  time  when  certainly 
we  may  at  any  moment  require  all  the 
strength  which  union  can  give  to  our  coun- 
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Bels.  On  the  firat  night  of  the  Session 
tlie  nohle  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
said,  that  when  he  possessed  the  papers, 
he  should  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of 
tho  manner  in  which  the  negotiations  had 
been  conducted  bj  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  if  war  there  was  to  be  in  a 
just  and  righteous  cause,  we  should  lay 
aside  all  considerations  of  party,  and  en- 
dearour  to  support  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  war  with  effect,  because  war 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  all,  except  it 
were  maintained  by  the  univei'sal  feeling 
and  united  forae  of  the  country.  And  I 
must  say,  my  Lords,  that  I  think  that 
course  would  have  been  the  best  course 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
now  placed,  and  one  which  1  believe  would 
have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country  than  the 
course  which  my  noble  Friend  has  pursued 
on  this  occasion. 

I  think  your  Lordships  will  not  deem  it 
necessary  for  me  to  follow  my  noble  Friend 
through  all  that  he  has  said,  and  all  that 
he  has  quoted,  and  not  quite  correctly 
quoted,  from  the  blue  book.  My  noble 
Friend  seems  to  think  that  Prince  Menchi- 
koff  did  sufficient  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
bis  mission  to  Constantinople  to  have 
created  alarm  on  our  part,  and  to  have  jus- 
-tified  stronger  measures  than  were  then 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  My 
Lords,  we  wer^  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
information  could  reach  us  from  Constan- 
tinople, of  what  the  proceedings  of  Prince 
lleiichikoff  were,  we  should  have  demand- 
ed explanations.  Your  Lordships  will  find 
by  the  blue  book,  that  that  was  the  course 
we  took;  We  asked  in  very  distinct  terms 
what  were  the  real  objects  of  his  mis- 
aion  ;  and  we  received  an  assurance  in  the 
Bjost  distinct  terms  that  Prince  Menchikotf's 
mission  related  solely  to  the  Holy  Places. 
Hy  noble  Friend  is  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  there  occurred  communications  in  con* 
▼eraations  which  could  not  be  properly 
placed  in  the  blue  books.  I  can  assure  my 
noble  Friend  that  he  is  perfectly  right  in 
his  assumption  ;  and  that  these  communi- 
cations were  far  stronger,  although  they 
were  confidential,  than  anything  that  will 
be  found  in  the  printed  papers  ;  and  they 
all  concurred  in  giving  us  the  strongest  as- 
surances that  Prince  Menchikoff's  mission 
had  reference  solely  to  the  question  of  the 
Holy  Places  ;  and  it  was  on  that  ground 
we  felt  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  re- 

Srescutations  of  the  Russian  Government, 
[y  Lords,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 


of  doubting  what  any  noble  Lord  in  thiA 
House  stated  on  his  honour,  as  I  would 
have  thought  of  doubting  or  of  takmg  any 
measures  in  distrust  of  the  assurances 
which  Russia  so  distinctly  and  so  repeat- 
edly expressed  to  us.  I  say,  my  Lords, 
that  with  the  assurances  which  we  received, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  beliere  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  Russia.  I  said  also,  the  other 
night,  that  these  assurances  were  for  some 
time  borne  out ;  for,  although  Prince  Men- 
chikuff  did  in  the  first  instance  propose  a 
treaty  that  would  have  involved  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  patriarchate  and  various  other 
things,  all  of  which  were  matters  which  no 
doubt  would  have  been  highly  pleasing  to 
the  orthodox  party  in  Russia,  of  which  he 
was  at  the  head,  yet  we  found  afterwards 
to  some  extent  the  truth  of  what  we  were 
told  at  St.  Petersburg,  namely,  that  the 
Prince  had  great  latitude  in  his  instructions 
— that  they  referred  only  to  the  Holy  Places 
— and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  able  to  settle 
that  question  in  whatever  way  appeared  to 
him  fit.  I  say  again,  therefore,  thai  it 
was  impossible  not  to  believe  these  assu- 
rances. 

But,  my  Lords,  my  noble  Friend  has 
greatly  complained  of  our  not  having  ap- 
proved of  Colonel  Rose's  conduct  in  call- 
ing up  the  British  fieet,  and  has  com- 
plained of  a  disagreement  which  he  says 
had  arisen  between  us  and  the  French  Go* 
vernment ;  and  said  that  that  measure,  on 
our  part,  had  produced  great  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
And  my  noble  Friend  also  said,  that  the 
Government  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
approbation  which,  he  says,  we  received 
from  Russia  on  that  occasion.  Now  I  beg 
your  Lordships  just  to  remember  what  were 
the  circumstances.  Colonel  Rose,  on  Prince 
Menchikoff's  arrival,  and  when  there  was 
great  excitement  at  Constantinople,  and 
when  the  Turkish  Minister  resigned,  not 
at  his  command,  but  simply  because  he  de- 
clined to  transact  business  with  him,  re- 
quested that  the  fleet  should  be  moved  up 
Irom  Malta.  Upon  the  French  Govern- 
ment  learning  that,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious consultation  with  us,  but  simply  be- 
lieving that  the  presence  of  their  fleet  would 
be  necessary,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  pro- 
ceed from  MarseUles  towards  the  Greek  wa- 
ter8,with  the  view  that  if  joint  action  should 
be  necessary,  they  might, being  in  the  Greek 
waters,  be  more  on  a  level — more  on  a  par 
— with  the  English  fleet  which  was  at 
Malta ;  but  there  never  was  the  slightest 
disagreement  between  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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▼ernment  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the '  displayed  by  that  noble  Lord — my  noble 
French  in  this  respect,  as  your  Lordships  Friend  says  that  he  went  away  under  erro- 
wiil  find  from  the  despatches  ;  and  as  to  neons  instmctions — ^that  nothing  which  af- 
the  mischief  which  it  is  said  this  occasioned  terwards  happened  was  contemplated  in 
to  the  cause*  if  your  Lordships  will  turn  them — and  that  the  Sultan  had  no  support 
to  the  despatches  which  my  noble  Friend  from  our  Minister  at  Constantinople,  be- 
only  quoted  a  portion  of,  you  will  there  cause  he  had  nothing  to  offer  or  promise  to 
find  that  the  Grand  Yisier  told  Lord  Strat- '  Turkey.  Now  the  instructions  which  were 
ford  de  Redcliffe»  and  the  latter  agreed  given  to  our  Ambassador,  as  will  be  found 
with  him,  that  the  cause  of  the  Sol  tan  was  in  the  blue  book,  were,  that  if  events  which 
much  better  served  by  the  determination  to  we  did  not  foresee  should  occur,  and  emer- 
keep  the  fleet  at  Malta,  than  by  its  being  '  gencieswhich  we  should  lament  should  arise, 
brought  to  Constantinople.  And,  my  Lords,  Lord  Stratford  was  to  give  notice  to  the 
when  this  simple  fact  was  communicated  British  Admiral,  and  to  call  up  the  fleet 
to  the  Russian  Government,  they  said  that  from  Malta;  and  in  the  first  despatch  which 
the  presence  of  the  fleets  at  Constantinople  our  Ambassador  writes,  giving  an  account 
would  cause  the  greatest  embarrassment,  of  his  first  audience  with  the  Sultan,  he 
and  would  be  likely  to  prevent  the  settle-  states  that  he  informed  the  Sultan,  that 
ment  of  the  question,  which  was  not  a  so  far  from  having  nothing  to  offer,  if  he  is 
question  of  agression,  not  a  question  of  in  any  difficulty  or  danger,  the  support  of 
the  Principalities,  and  not  one  of  the  ques-  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  ^iven, 
tions  which  my  noble  Friend  said  occupied  ,  and  that  he  has  the  power  to  call  up  the 
the  attention  of  Europe,  but  a  question  '  fleet. 

which  was  solely  confined  to  the  subject  of  I  come  now  to  the  more  important  part 
the  Holy  Places,  with  which  we  had  nothing  of  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend,  and 
to  do  ;  and  I  think  that  the  Russian  Go-  which  will  be  considered  by  your  Lordships 
vemment  would  have  been  borne  out  in  and  the  country  as  of  far  more  interest, 
what  they  said.  They  said,  **  Here  we  perhaps,  than  the  contents  of  the  blue 
give  you  assurances  that  we  only  have  a  books — I  mean  the  question  of  whether  we 
view  to  the  Holy  Places-^-we  tell  you  all  are  at  peace  or  whether  we  are  at  war. 
that  we  want  to  do,  and  all  that  we  have  My  Lords,  that  is  a  most  important  ques« 
to  dispute ;  and  if  the  French  and  £ng>  tion;  but  your  Lordships  must  be  aware 
lish  fleets  come  up  to  Constantinople,  that  a  distinct  answer  cannot  be  given  to 
and  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  on  it  at  the  present  moment. '  We  are  not  at 
that  question,  we  greatly  think  it  will  war,  because  war  is  not  declared — we  are 
interfere  with  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  not  strictly  at  peace  with  Russia.  [A 
difference.**  And  I  must  say  that  upon  laugh.]  My  noble  Friend  may  laugh;  but 
this  occasion  we  received  no  praise  from  he  must  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  cor- 
Russia,  because  there  had  been  no  in-  rect  in  saying  that  we  are  not  at  war  with 
terference  on  our  part,  with  the  French  Russia,  although  diplomatic  relatioBs  with 
Government; — we  simply  stated  that  our  that  country  are  suspended.  And  you 
fleet  was  at  Malta — ^that  we  did  not  think  must  remember,  my  Lords,  that  these  re- 
it  was  immediately  wanted  at  Constantino-  lations  have  not  been  interrupted  in  conse- 
Dle — that  we  were  glad  that  the  French  quence  of  our  act,  but  that  the  initiative  of 
fleet  had  gone  where  it  would  be  on  a  level  the  interruption  of  diplomatic  relations  was 
with  ours;  but  that  we  did  not  think  (and  taken  by  Russia,  and  that  those  relations 
the  French  Government  agreed  with  us)  are  declared  by  Russia  to  be  simply  sus- 
that  at  that  moment  it  was  necessary  to  pended.  Therefore  I  consider  that  we  are 
•end up  our  fleet  And  I  think— consider-  in  the  intermediate  state;  that  our  desire 
ing  that  the  only  question  then  in  view  was  for  peace  is  just  as  sincere  as  ever;  but 
one  in  which  no  British  interest  was  con-  then-1  most  say  that  our  hopes  of  main- 
e  ^med — that  the  presence  of  the  combined  taining  it  are  gradually  dwindling  away, 
fleets  would  certainly  have  altered  the  cha-  and  Uiat  we  are  drifting  towards  waV. 
raeter  of  the  proceedings.  My  noble  Friend  But  as  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  has  said  deen)  said  the  other  night,  so  long  as  war 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Con-  is  not  declared,  the  maintenance  of  peace  is 
Btantinople — ^with  respect  to  whom  I  beg  not  utteriy  to  be  despaired  of.  It  has  been 
to  say  that  I  entirely  concur  in  all  that  stated  in  this  House,  that  certain  propo- 
feil  from  my  noble  Friend  as  to  the  great  sitions  have  been  made  by  Russia  by  way 
teknt,  ability,  and  seal  which  have  been  of  reply  to  those  contained  in  the  collective 
ne  Bari  of  ClartHdon                       1 
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Note  of  the  Ambassadors  at  Vienna;  but 
It  seems  to  me  as  easy  to  make  two  parallel 
lines  meet  as  those  two  sets  of  propositions. 
I,  therefore,  my  Lords,  consider  that  the 
negotiations  are  now  at  an  end.  But  it 
docs  not  follow  that  a  state  of  war  is  in- 
stantly to  ensue.  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships will  not  expect  me,  in  the  exercise  of 
my  discretion  or  responsibility,  to  state  to 
your  Lordships  the  exact  steps  which  Her 
Majesty's  GoTernment  think  it  necessary  to 
take  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs; — be- 
cause your  Lordships  must  remember  that 
we  are  not  acting  alone;  we  are  acting  in 
conjunction  with  our  allies;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  sufficient  at  the  present  moment  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  doubts  thrown  upon 
our  proceedings  by  my  noble  Friend,  that 
every  preparation  is  being  made,  and  with 
nil  the  vigour  and  all  the  rapidity  which 
the  existing  state  of  things  demands.  More 
than  that,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  think  your 
Lordships  will  expect  me  to  say;  I  will, 
however,  add  one  other  explanation  to  my 
noble  Friend,  who  seems  to  imagine  that 
we  have  no  understanding  with  France, 
either  as  to  the  objects  of  our  conjoint  ac- 
tion, or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  carried  out.  My  noble  Friend  in 
this  is  entirely  mistaken;  but  your  Lord- 
ships will  not  expect  that  I  should  lay  upon 
the  table  any  agreement  between  the  two 
Powers  either  as  to  our  military  or  our 
naval  operations. 

My  Lords,  throughout  my  noble  Friend's 
speech  he  treated  our  position  as  one  that 
was  anomalous — anomalous  with  reference 
to  Russia,  and  anomalous  with  reference 
to  Turkey.  But  he  must  remember  that 
the  whole  question,  from  beginning  to  end 
— from  the  earliest  period  of  the  negotia- 
tions down  to  the  present  day — has  pre- 
sented one  continued  series  of  anomalies, 
to  be  dealt  with  one  after  another.  My 
Lords,  what  could  be  more  anomalous  than 
that  Russia  should  have  perpetually  pro- 
claimed that  the  maintenance  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  an  European  necessity, 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  Sultan 
must  be  upheld — and  yet  that  she  should, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  have  de- 
manded a  power  and  a  right  to  interfere 
in  that  country  which  would  have  virtually 
transferred  the  allegiance  of  8,000,000  or 
10,000,000  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  which  was  truly 
declared  by  the  Turkish  Minister  as  a  sys- 
tem that  would  have  killed  the  Ottoman 
Empire  by  slow  poison;  and  if  the  other 
great  Powers  of  Europe  are  equally  bound 


by  the  same  engagements  with  Russia,  not 
to  allow  the  open  and  direct  invasion  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  they  are 
not  less  bound  to  resist  the  same  result 
being  aimed  at  by  a  more  slow,  subtle, 
and  indirect  policy;  and  they  unanimously 
recommended  the  Sultan  to  refuse  to  con- 
cede the  final  demands  made  by  Russia. 
I  know  there  are  persons  in  Parliament, 
and  out  of  it,  who  consider  that  it  would 
be  far  better  not  to  interfere  at  all  between 
Russia  and  Turkey;  and  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  allow  things  quietly  to  take 
their  own  course.  [Earl  Gret:  Hear!] 
My  noble  Friend  cheers  that  remark;  but 
I  think  he  does  not  very  distinctly  nor  very 
correctly  weigh  what  would  be  the  result  of 
such  a  policy.  We  might  certainly  have 
avoided  the  state  of  things  which  now  ex- 
cites and  agitates  men's  minds;  but  to  do 
so  would  bo  to  purchase  a  temporary  re- 
pose at  too  perilous  a  risk.  A  protecto- 
rate over  8,000.000  or  10.000,000  of  the 
Sultan's  subjects  would  have  placed  the 
Throne  and  Empire  of  the  Sultan  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  Russia  at  any  mo- 
ment. Do  what  yon  might  to  prevent  it, 
Russia  might  thus  become  the  mistress  of 
Constantinople;  and  then,  applying  all  her 
energies  and  all  her  resources  to  increase 
her  naval  strength — nothing  could  have 
prevented  her — she  would  become  a  great 
Mediterranean  Power,  being  also  a  great 
Baltic  Power ;  and,  my  Lords,  in  that 
case  pothing  would  prevent  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  from  giving  the  law  to  Europe, 
except  a  constant  and  ruinous  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  other  nations  who  wisned 
to  maintain  an  amount  of  naval  force  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  Russia.  The 
question  of  the  defence  is,  then,  not  a  mere 
geographical  question  ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  right  and  humanity ;  it  is  a 
question,  under  these  circumstances,  which 
involves  the  independence  of  Europe.  And 
not  France  and  England  alone  have  so  re- 
garded it,  but  Austria  and  Prussia  likewise. 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  Austria  and  Prussia  could  have 
had  no  wish  to  quarrel  or  be  at  difference 
with  Russia  unnecessarily ;  and  yet,  my 
Lords,  the  representatives  of  those  two 
Powers  at  Constatinople,  being  consulted 
by  the  Porte,  and  receiving  instructions 
from  their  own  Governments,  cordially 
united  with  the  Ambassadors  of  England 
and  France  in  recommending  the  Porte  to 
resist  the  demands  of  Prince  Menchikoff, 
clearly  foreseeing  the  perilous  results  that 
must  ensue  from  compliance  with  them. 
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And,  iDj  Lords,  if  that  waa  the  case,  sim- 
ply with  reference  to  the  demand  contained 
in  the  note  which  Russia  proposed,  that 
the  Porte  shoald  accept,  how  much  more 
bound  are  these  Powers  to  support  their 
own  principles  when  they  see  the  yiolation 
of  those  principles  attended  by  so  dan- 
gerous a  measure  as  the  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities?     The  occupation 
of  these  Principalities,  my  Lords,  gave  to 
the  question  a  greater  importance  and  in- 
terest, and  imposed  on  the  four  Powers 
the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  resisting  the 
policy  of  that  fifth  Power  which  had  always 
proclaimed  the  same  principles,  and  was 
oound   by  the   same  engagements — prin- 
ciples and  engagements  which  up  to  this 
time  it  had  solemnly  declared  its  intention 
of  maintaining.    My  Lords,  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  constituting  a  ccuiu 
hellif  and  yet  there  being  no  declaration 
of  war,  and  then  again  the  declaration  of 
Russia  that  nothing  new  was  demanded, 
and  yet  its  absolute  refusal  to  accept  the 
status  guo,  form  two  other  instances  in  that 
series  of  anomalies  for  which  Russia,  and 
certainly  not  this  country,  is  responsible. 
My  noble  Friend,  in  speaking  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Principalities — an  act  which 
he  designates,  I  must  say,  in  not  too  strong 
terras — appears  to  think  that  we  ought  to 
have  held  firmer  language  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  on  this  subject.     Now,  I  believe 
that  a  reference  to  the  blue  book  will  relieve 
us  from  this  charge,  even  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  not  slow  in  finding  fault  with 
the  Government,  because  it  will  show  that 
from  the  moment  that  we  discovered  that 
the  objects  contemplated  by  Russia  were 
other  than  those  which  we  were  led  to  ex- 
pect, and  that  other  demands  than  those 
which  had  been  all  along  stated  to  us  were 
made  upon  the  Turkish  Government,  there 
has  been  no  backwardness  in  our  remon- 
strances, no  wavering  or  indistinctness  in 
the  expression  of  our  opinions,  no  failure 
in  our  attempts  to  convince  the  Emperor 
of  the  injustice  of  his  demands,  and  of  the 
enormous  danger  with  which  he  threatened 
the   peace  of  Europe  by  deviating   from 
that   peaceful   policy   which   had   charac- 
terised his  whole  reign,  and  by  acting  in 
yiolation  of  those  principles  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  empire  which 
he  had  so  often  proclaimed.     My  Lords, 
that,  I  think,  was  the  proper  course  for  us 
to  pursue,   and   the   language  which  was 
becoming   in  us  to  use.     But   my  noble 
Friend  seems  to  think  that  wo  should  have 
gone  at  first  still  further,  and  have  me- 
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naced  Russia,  and  stated  what  we  shoald 
be   prepared  to  do.     My  Lords,  I   have 
previously  stated  the  reason  why  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  though  fully  admitting 
that  the  casus  belli  was  clear  and  com- 
plete, yet  did  not  recommend  the  Sultan 
to  stand  upon  his  strict  right  and  declare 
war.     In  that  advice  we  were  forestalled 
by  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who 
certainly  was  no  bad  judge  of  what  was 
the  interest  of  Turkey,  and  whose  advice, 
moreover,  had  already  been  adopted   by 
the  Sultan  before  our  advice  reached  Con* 
stantinople.    I  say,  my  Lords,  that  we  could 
not  recommend  the  Sultan  to  act  on  his  right, 
and  declare  war,  so  long  as  there  was  a  hope 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  while  the  Sultan  was  in  a  state  in 
which  he  was  incapable  of  resistance.    My 
noble  Friend,  I  think,  will  not  say  that  at 
the  time  we  desired  and  recommended  the 
Sultan  to  remain  at  peace  he  should  have 
advised   England   and    France  to  declare 
war.     But  supposing  that  we  had  induced 
the  Sultan  to  do  that,  he  believing  it  to 
be  contrary  to  his  interest,  and  that  in 
July  last  we  had  done  that  which  my  noble 
Friend  says  he  regrets  was  not  done — and 
I  am  sure  my  noble  Friend  would  not  have 
recommended  us  to  do  this  if  he  had  him- 
self been  a  responsible  Minister — but  snp- 
posing  that  in  July  last  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  come  down  to  Parliament 
with  a  menace  to  Russia,  and  she  had  de- 
fied us,  and  we  had  declared  war  with  her, 
sure  I  am  that  my  noble  Friend  would  have 
been  the  very  firsthand  I  think  your  Lord- 
ships would  have  agreed  with  him  in  doing 
so — in  accusing  us  of  having  acted  with 
haste  and  precipitation,   and   of    having 
plunged  the  country  into  war  unnecessarily 
and  would  have  said  there  was  no  wonder 
that  we  had  given  Austria  and  Prussia  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Russia — since  we  had 
treated  with  contempt   their  wishes,  and 
made  no  real  efibrt  to  preserve  peace,  and 
that  there  was  no  wonder  that  they  would 
not  support  us,  because  we  had  asked  and 
received  distinct  and  categorical  assurances 
that  they  entertained  the  same  views  as 
ourselves,  but  we  had  not  relied  upon  them 
or  waited  for  their  co-operation.    My  noble 
Friend  has  said  there  were  no  debates  on 
this  question  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  I  find  that  certainly  there  was 
no  lack  of  discussions,  generally  promoted 
bv  himself;    and  I  will  refer  to  one  last 
year,  in  which  my  noble  Friend  took  the 
initiative,  and  in  which  he  said  that  any 
promise  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Russiay 
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and  any  engagements  Into  which  he  en- 
tered, he  was  satisfied  that  he  would  faith- 
fully and  punctually  fulfil;  and  at  that 
time  I  expressed  my  concurrence  in  my 
noble  Friend's  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  the  Emperor;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  statement  was  re- 
eetyed  on  both  sides  of  this  House  showed 
that  your  Lordships  did  not  think  the  con- 
fidence of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  Emperor's  declarations  would  be  mis- 
placed. That  discussion  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  April;  and  that  day  month  it  was 
my  duty  to  recapitulate  these  assurances 
of  confidence  in  a  despatch  now  in  your 
Lordships'  hands,  and  your  Lordships  are 
the  judges  whether  or  not  these  assurances 
were  not  of  an  explicit  kind,  such  as  those 
on  which  my  noble  Friend  said  he  could 
always  rely;  and  whether,  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  we  had  not  reason  to  rely  that 
Russia  had  no  idea  of  aggrandisement  or 
of  encroachment,  and  whether  we  should 
have  been  justified,  under  these  circum- 
Btanees,  in  plunging  this  country  into  a 
war. 

But  the  next  point  to  which  my  noble 
Friend  alluded  was  our  communications 
with  Russia.  I  will  shortly  refer  to  what 
these  communications  were.  When  the 
Turkish  Government  found  that  further  ne- 
gotiations were  hopeless,  and  thought  it  ad- 
Ttsable  to  commence  hostilities,  the  allied 
fleets  were  ordered  up  to  the  Bosphorus; 
and  in  October  last  a  communication  was 
made  to  the  Russian  Government,  stating 
that  the  fleets  were  not  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Russia,  but  that  we  were 
determined  to  defend  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory. My  LoVds,  no  aggression  did  take 
place  on  the  Turkish  territory;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  received  assurances  (and 
they  were  distinctly  given  to  the  Austrian 
Government  as  well)  that'  Russia  would 
still  retain  a  defensive  position,  and 
would  not  in  any  way  act  on  the  offensive. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  after  this 
assurance,  we  had  no  reason,  my  Lords, 
to  expect  any  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Rnssia  on  the  Turkish  territory,  and  for 
upwards  of  a  month  there  was  no  aggres- 
sion committed  on  the  Turkish  territory, 
then  the  horrible  aflPair  at  Sinope  occurred, 
when  the  Turkish  fleet,  peacefully  an- 
ehored  in  a  Turkish  harbour,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  where,  if  the  com- 
Dined*  fleets  had  been  present,  they  would 
have  repelled  the  aggression  and  chastised 
the  aggressor.  After  that  occurrence, 
my  Loitlsy  Her  Majesty's  Government  felt, 


in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  that  the  time  was  come, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  disaster,  but  at  once  to  protect  the 
Ottoman  flag  and  Ottoman  territory;  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  making  such  a  commu- 
nication both  to  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  Russian  Admiral.      But  we  did 
not   think — whatever   may   be  my   noble 
Friend's  opinion — ^in  the  situation  in  which 
matters  then  stood,  that  to  permit  an  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  Turkey : — we  hav* 
ing  undertaken  to  defend  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory, at  the  same  time  did  not  think  that 
to  permit  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan  would  have  been  proper  and 
lawful.      We   did  not   injure    Turkey  in 
doing  that,  because  she  is  too  weak  to  at* 
tempt  any  aggression  upon  the  Russians, 
and  she  could  onlv  have  done  so  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  and  British  flags. 
We  thought  that  for  us  to  permit  tliat, 
and  to^  become  accessories,  and  more  than 
accessories,  in  acts  of  overt  hostility  to- 
wards Russia,  would  have  been  to  become 
aggressors  ourselves,  and,  more  than  that, 
justly  to  expose  onrselves  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  committed  acts  of  hostility 
without  having  the  manliness  or  the  cou- 
rage to  declare  war.     We  considered  that 
that  would  have  been  a  dastardly  course, 
and  wholly  unworthy  of  England.      We 
did  not  declare  war  at  the  time  these  in- 
structions were  sent,  because,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  we  did  not  see  that 
war  was  necessary.      We  had  reason  to 
expect  that  our  objects  in  protecting  the 
Turkish  territory  and  flag  might  be  carried 
out  without  war;  but   to  commit  acts  of 
hostility  under    the  mask    of  peace  we 
thought — and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  agree  with  us — would  have  been  un- 
just and  unbecoming  the  dignity  and  cha- 
racter of  this  country.     Our  communica- 
tion to  St.  Petersburg  was  not  regarded  in 
the  friendly  light  which  my  noble  Friend 
seems  to  think  it  was.     On  the  contrary, 
the  Russian  Government,  so  far  from  being 
satisfied,  required  its  Ambassadors  at  Paris 
and  London  to  obtain  written  explanations 
of  the  course  which  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  meant  to  pursue — if  they 
meant  that  a  system    of  reciprocity  and 
armistice  was  to  be  established  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  if  we  intended  to  remain  neutral. 
The  English  and  French  fleets,  my  Lords, 
certainly  did  not  go  into  the  Black  Sea 
with  any  intention  of  remaining  neutral. 
The  British  and  French  fleets  were  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  territory 
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and  flag,  and  to  insist  that  a  weak  Power 
should  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  pow- 
erful nation,  and  to  maintain  the  principle 
on  which  the  halanceof  power  in  Europe  is 
established.  This  being  the  case,  to  have 
replied  to  the  question  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet,  that  it  was  our  intention  to  re- 
main neutral,  would  have  been  to  stultify 
ourselves,  and  to  tie  our  hands  for  the 
future,  and  injure  the  very  cause  we  were 
prepared  to  support.  But  mj  noble  Friend 
seems  to  complain  that  Russia  was  not 
allowed  to  transport  her  forces  from  one 
Russian  port  to  another  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Why,  if  we  had  permitted  that,  we  should 
have  had  to  remain  passive  spectators 
whilst  large  forces  were  being  conveyed 
from  Russian  ports  to  Trebizond,  and  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  to 
have  passively  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  interfering  with  such  an 
expedition  and  insulting  it.  That,  my 
Lords,  would  have  been  an  anomaly  ;  but 
certainly  I  do  not  think  it  so  great  an 
anomaly  as  the  occupation  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  in  order  to  enforce  compliance 
with  a  demand  which  could  not  be  rightly 
demanded  or  conceded  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan.  And  although  my  noble 
Friend  takes  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  says  he  has  been  very  ill  used, 
I  think  what  has  taken  place  cannot  be  very 
new  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  for  I  will  call 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  case  analo- 

fous  to  it,  which  occurred  in  the  year 
850,  and  of  which  my  noble  Friend  must 
be  more  cognisant  than  myself,  for  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  Government  at  the  time. 
In  1850,  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the 
Governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  collision  between 
these  Powers.  At  that  time,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  declared  that  he  constituted  him- 
self a  pacificator  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia— that  he  was  about  to  propose  certain 
terms  of  arrangement,  and  that  he  had  es- 
tablished a  large  basis,  upon  which  peace 
might  be  negotiated.  The  terms  he  pro- 
posed were  rejected  by  Prussia,  and  then 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  declared  that,  al- 
though it  would  give  him  much  pain  to  be 
opposed  to  his  ally  Prussia,  yet,  that  if 
she  persisted  in  her  rejection  of  the  terms 
proposed,  he  (the  Emperor)  should  consider 
It  a  c<MU8  belli;  and,  further  than  that,  he 
requested  that  the  British  squadron  should 
be  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Baltic  with  the 
~"     -^ian  fleet,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
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I  great  Powers  were  determined  that  the 
dispute  should  be  settled,  and  all  further 
resistance  put  down.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Emperor  of  Rusisa  can 
complain  of  this  as  a  yery  new  proceeding. 
The  next  point  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
has  alluded — I  must  apologise  to  your  Lord- 
ships for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time» 
but  I  wished  to  notice  the  points  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  has  adverted — was  that  of 
the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  with 
England  and  France.  My  noble  Friend 
has  rather  treated  with  levity,  or,  at  least, 
has  viewed  as  insignificant,  the  attempts 
which  we  have  made  to  secure  and  ce- 
ment the  alliance  between  this  country 
and  France  with  Austria  and  Prussia; 
but,  my  Lords,  I  must  say  that  even 
since  the  last  occasion  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  you,  we  have  had 
fresh  reason  to  be  satisBed  with  the  con- 
duct of  these  two  countries.  My  noble 
Friend  the  other  night  complained  of  the 
deference  which  we  have  shown  to  them. 
My  noble  Friend  even  complained  of  Vienna 
being  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
Conference,  although  it  was  the  mediation 
of  the  Austrian  Government  that  bad  been 
asked  for  by  the  Russian  Government;  and 
one  of  the  first  grounds  on  which  he  ob- 
jected to  the  choice  of  Vienna  was,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  astuteness  of  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  at  that  Court.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  that  the 
same  astuteness — or,  as  I  shonld  rather 
say,  wisdom — had  been  displayed  by  the 
Russian  Goveniment  itself;  for  this  Minis- 
ter approved  of  the  Turkish  modifications 
of  the  Vienna  note  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference,  and  recommended  his  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  them;  and  if  his  advice  had 
been  followeid  I  do  not  think  that  Russia 
would  have  stood  in  the  isolated  and  unen* 
viable  position  which  she  now  occupies. 
But,  mj  Lords,  remember  that  the  Con- 
ference at  Vienna  have  come  to  three 
determinations,  which  are  recorded  in  se- 
parate acts — first,  that  the  war,  prolonged 
to  whatever  extent  it  may  be,  shall  not 
be  suffered  to  alter  the  geographical  limits 
previously  settled  between  the  belligerent 
Powers;  next,  they  have  recommended  the 
terms  of  an  honourable  peace,  which  they 
say  ought  to  be  accepted  by  Russia,  to 
which  the  Ottoman  Porte  has  expressed  its 
readiness  to  accede;  and,  thirdly,  they  have 
recorded  their  conviction  that  the  counter 
propositions  of  Russia  are  so  unacceptable 
as  not  to  be  even  worthy  of  being  sent  to 
Constantinople.     Therefore,  through  the 
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joint  action  of  England  and  France,  as 
well  as  Austria  and   Pru^^sia,  the  means 
of  assenting  to  an  honourable  peace  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Russia.    And, 
whilst  I  do  noft  wish  on  the  present  occa- 
sion   to  pronounce   any  unjust  or  harsh 
judgment,  1  must  still  saj  that  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  what  will  be  the  universal 
opinion   of  mankind  with  respect  to  that 
Power  which  appears  determined  to  plunge 
Europe  into  the  incalculable  horrors  of  war, 
when,  with  honour  to  herself,  she  might 
have  averted  it.      Certainly,  the  Govern- 
mentfi  of  Austria  and  Prussia — as  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  saying  before,  a  few 
days  ago — have  met  the  proposals  of  Rus- 
sia in  a  manner  becoming  the  dignity  of 
independent  Powers.    Whilst  Englaad  and 
France  are  preparing  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia,  and  are  determined  to  do  so  if 
necessary,   with  Austria   and    Prussia   it 
rests  to  avert  war,  or,  at  least,  to  render 
it   of  short  duration;   ai>d,   undoubtedly, 
never   were   obligations  of  duty  more   in 
harmony   with    the    general    interests   of 
those    Powers.      A    noble    and    generous 
course  will  bring  them  safety  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  for  they  will  have  with 
them  the  universal  opinion  of  Germany; 
and  revolution,  my  Lords,  will  not  rear  its 
head,  nor  will  England  refuse  its  sympathy, 
to  countries  which  are  faithfully  endeavour- 
ing to  perform  their  duties  and  obligations. 
^1y  Lords,  the  answer  of  Austria  to  the 
last  mission  from  Russia  was,  that  so  long 
as  Russia  maintained  a  defensive  attitude, 
80  long  Austria  would  retain  an  expecting 
one ;  but  now  that  Russia  appears  deter- 
mined to  go  further,  and  to  push  her  inten- 
tions beyond  that  which  she  had  led  Austria 
to  expect,  Avstria  would  be  governed  by  a 
sense  of  her  own  interest  and  dignity,  and 
she  had  sent  a  large  portion  of  troops  to 
the  frontier — first  taking  care  to  give  satis- 
factory assurances  to  Turkey  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  this  measure,  and  declaring 
that  if  armed  intervention  should  become 
necessary  to  maintain  the  strictly  legal  and 
territorial  stattis  quo,  she  would  not  refuse 
to  join  in  it.     I  must  add,  my  Lords,  that 
the  answer  of  Prussia  was  quite  as  dignified 
and  decided ;  and  on  account  of  this  inten- 
tion of  Prussia  being  Is  nown,  I  believe  Count 
Orloff  did  not  extend  his  mission  to  Berlin. 
And,  therefore,  I  must  say,  my  Lerds,  and 
I  think  that  your  Lordships  will  be  of  opin- 
ion, that  our  endeavours  to  secure  the  alli- 
ance of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  our  de- 
ference to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  those 


misplaced.  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  who,  I  must  say  in  passing, 
have  displayed  the  roost  admirable  discre- 
tion during  several  months  of  great  excite- 
ment and  continuous  misrepresentation,  in 
not  entering  into  discussion  on  this  subject, 
still  less  have  they  passed  a  judgment  upon 
the  Government  under  imperfect  informa- 
tion. And,  I  say,  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  now  that 
the  facts  are  fully  before  them,  and  they 
are  possessed  of  proper  information,  will 
not  regret  the  labour  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  even 
now„  at  the  eleventh  hour,  be  desirous  of 
preventing  war,  eou-ld  it  possibly  be  pre- 
vented consistently  with  the  honour  an^ 
dignity  of  this  country.  And  if  it  should 
be  our  duty  to  inform  them  that  peace  on 
those  terms  cannot  be  maintained,  sure  I 
am  they  will  eon>e  forward  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Englishmen,  worthy  of  the  cause 
described  by  my  noble  Friend,  and  worthy 
of  the  ally  by  whose  side  they  will  then  for 
the  first  time  find  themselves  rangetl ;  that 
they  will  stop  short  at  no  sacrifice,  and 
neglect  no  efl^art  to  obtain  such  a  peace  as 
was  gknced  at  by  my  noble  Friend — such 
a  peace  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional honour,  and  will  establish  those 
principles  which  we  are  determined  at  any 
risk  to  maintain. 

The  Eari.  op  ELLESMERE  said,  he 
rose  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  point  of  some  importance,  and 
which  arose  out  of  some  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  and  which 
might  bear  a  construction  that  he  was  sure 
his  noble  Friend  did  not  mean  should  be 
put  upon  them.  It  appeared  that  in  con- 
sequence ef  the  return  of  the  fleets  to 
Oonstantinoploi  and  some  occurrences 
thereupon,  an  impression  seemed  to  have 
arisen  that  some  censure  had  been  implied 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Admirals  in  com- 
mand. This  was,  perhaps,  a  more  impor- 
tant matter  at  the  present  moment  than 
at  the  first  glance  it  might  appear  to  be. 
England  had  long  sinee  embarked  a  noble 
fleet  in  the  cause  which  she  considered 
herself  bound  to  support ;  she  was  about 
to  send  from  her  ports  another  sample  of 
those  forces  which  had  never  been  sent 
out  in  vain,  particularly  when  sent  for  the 
protection  of  a  weak  State  against  a  strong; 
and  he  trusted  that  those  forces  would  not 
be  sent  out  upon  any  principle  which  would 
Powers,  have  not  proved  in  vain  or  been  j  allow  of  civil  or  diplomatic  agents  on  the 
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spot  iaterferiiig  unduly  witb  the  professional 
judgment  of  their  commanders.  lastances 
of  the  sort  were  known  in  English  history, 
and  theVesult  had  been  most  disastrous.  We 
had  known  a  gallant  English  general  (Sir 
John  Moore)  who  had  died  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  thwarted  at  every  step  by 
aueh  a  system;  and  we  knew  that  if  that 
system  was  not  practised  with  Ae  gi*eat 
man  who  succeeded,  it  was  owing  to  the 
simple  re^on  that  he  never  would  submit 
to  it.  He  (the  Earl  of  EUesmere)  was  one 
of  those  who  entirely  concurred  in  the 
eulogies  which  Iwd  been  ^^assed,  «o  far  as 
the  evidence  appeared  in  the  blue  boo^s, 
upon  the  diplomatic  skill  and  sagacity  of 
our  Minister  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Strat- 
ford; but  he  did  not  think  a  worse  favour 
could  be  conferred  <upen  tluit  noble  Lord 
than  to  estend  to  him  a  discretkm  and  a 
responsibility  in  directing  the  naval  forces 
of  England  in  the  Black  Sea.  His  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Glanricarde)  talk- 
ed of  the  reports  current  at  Constantinople 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Admiral.  But,  w4iilst  -he  '(the  Earl  of 
Eliesmere)  confessed  he  was  unable  to  pass 
a  judgmeat  with  regard  "to  -the  conduct  of 
that  gallant  officer^  he  must  •say-  he  gave 
no  credence  to  such  reports.  There  were 
other  report-s,  however,  and  amongst  these 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  diplomatic 
agents  at  Constantinople  that  the  combined 
fleets  should  remain  at  Sinope.  Now  it 
seemed  to  liim  that  ihey  could  not  have 
remained  at  any  f^ce  more  adapted  for 
favouring  the  views  of  Ttussia  than  Sinope, 
and  it  wias  advisable  to  pause  before  taking 
any  step  which  might  enlist  in  the  service 
of  Russia  tike  fogs,  the  lee-shores  and  the 
currents  of  the  BlacflL  Sea. 

The  Earl  0(f  MALMESBURY  said, 
liis  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon), 
whose  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  then 
under  oousideration,  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice of  admitttng  that  neither  during  the 
last  Session  nor  since  the  commeneenient 
of  this  had  he  pressed  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernoMiit  against  their  declared  washess  to 
produce  any  papers,  the  ppodnction  of  which 
they  declared  would  be  prejudieial  to  the 
public  service.  At  the  «nd  of  last  Session 
he  stated  to  their  Lordships  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government 
had  not  taken  the  best  course  that  might 
have  been  adopted  for  i^reventing  the  evils 
which  were  the  cause  of  the  present  de- 
bate. And  when  he  did  so  he  pressed  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretai*y  for  Foi*eign 
Affairs  to  produce  at  least  one  document 

The  Earl  of  EUesmere 


which  was  not  of  *the  same  nature  as  the 
rest  of  the  correspondence,  but  which  would 
have  enabled  bin,  without  breaking  through 
the  rule  which  the  Foreign  Oft ee  very  pro- 
perly  followed,  to  give  the  -country  some 
idea  or  notion  of  the  animue  which  guided 
the  policy  'Of  Her  Miyesty'*s  Government. 
His  noble  Friend  thought  proper,  however, 
to  refuse  even  that  document,  which  was 
the  answer  to  the  circular  of  Count  Nes- 
selrode.  It  therefore  appeared  as  though 
his  noble  Friend  had  not  answered  the  first 
circular  at  all,  although  the  French  Minis- 
ter had  done  so;  and  after  reading  the 
papers  now  before  their  Lordships,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malraesbury)  must  say  he  could 
find  no  good  reason  for  his  noble  Friend 
having  refused  to  Parliament  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  the  secoi>d  circular  of 
Count  l^esselrode,  because  that  reply  did 
tho  greatest  honour  -to  the  noble  Earl. 
Still  less  reason  did  he  see  Cor  his  noble 
Friend*^  silence  with  regard  to  the  first 
circular4  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  was 
said  by  the  Hussian  Minister  which  ought 
to  have  been  answered  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment as  openly  before  the  face  of  all 
Europe  as  4t  was  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  hooks  upon  the  table  were 
necessarily  imperfect,  because  some  events 
had  occurred  since  they  were  printed;  but 
he  could  net  help  regretting  that  corre- 
spondence relating  to  tracsactions  which 
were  most  intimately  connected  wich  what 
followed,  had  not  been  given  to  the  House 
at  the  same  time.  Qe  alluded  to  tho  cor- 
respondence which  lie  conceived  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  time  Count  Leiningcn 
was  sent  by  the  Austrian  Goverranent  to 
Constantinople — a  mission  which  he  had 
always  felt  was  one  of  tlie  principal  eauses 
of  much  of  tlio  complication  that  had  fol- 
lowed. He  could  not  conceive  such  a  mis- 
sion taking  place,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  observing  its -course  and  conclusion, 
without  His  Majesty  feeling  in  some  degreo 
a  jealousy  of  the  Austrian  CSoui-t,  and  tk 
strong  desire  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with 
that  Court  as  regarded  any  claims  or  pre- 
tended claims  he  might  have  upon  the 
Turkish  Government.  It  would  have  boon 
advantageous  to  their  Loiniships,  tliereforep 
in  considering  the  ^u^stion,  if  that  corre- 
spondence had  appeared  by  way  of  pi^face 
to  t4ie  correspondence  which  alluded  imme- 
diately to  the  traAsactiona  between  Turkey 
and  Russia. 

In  perusing,  as  he  had  pretty  carefully 
done,  the  blue  books  before  their  Lordships, 
ho  Qiust  say  that  he  considered  himself 
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justified  in  having  stated,  as  be  had  done 
in  that  House  more  than  once,  that  he 
thought  the  Government  of  Russia  had, 
ID  the  first  place,  heen  deceived  some  how 
or  other  with  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
intentions  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain;  secondly,  that  they  had  been  con- 
firmed in  their  delusion  by  the  evident  and 
positive  want  of  identity  of  action  between 
the  two  allies,  the  English  and  French 
Governments;  and,  thirdly,  that  that  want 
of  identity  had  been  continued  up  to  within 
a  very  few  weeks  of  the  present  time.  His 
assertion  with  respect  to  the  impression  on 
the  Russian  Government  as  to  the  feelings 
and  intentions  of  the  English  Government 
iras  justified  partly  by  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Rcdcliffe  written  at  the  time 
Prince  Menchikoff  made  his  first  demand. 
It  appeared  that  when  Prince  Menchikoff 
was  feeling  his  way  at  the  Ottoman  Court, 
he  had  some  conversation  with  Lord  Strat> 
ford,  and  that  afterwards  Lord  Stratford 
had  reason  to  believe,  as  he  himself  stated, 
tliat  Prince  Menchikoff  was  labouring  un- 
der the  delusion  that  he  (Lord  Stratford, 
English  Ambassador)  was  not  only  repre- 
senting a  Government  that  was  well  in- 
clined to  Russian  demands,  but  that  it  was 
actually  prepared  to  assist  in  securing  them. 
7 Jo  would  quote  Lord  Stratford's  own 
words  :— 


«< 


When  the  Turkish  Ministers,  immediately 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  first  question,  were 
compelled  by  a  peremptory  requisition  from  the 
I^riuce  to  enter  seriously  into  the  remaining  ques- 
tions, they  manifested  a  settled  determination  not 
to  comply  with  that  part  of  them  which  related 
to  a  guarantee  in  the  shape  of  an  engagement  bind- 
ing upon  both  parties  with  the  force  of  a  treaty. 
From  this  resolution  of  theirs  I  was  not  prepared 
to  dissent,  for  the  reasons  which  are  stated  in  a 
confidential  letter  subsequently  addressed  by  me 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  less  with  any  hope 
of  inducing  him  to  niter  his  views,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  undeceiving  him  as  to  the  reliance 
which  I  was  privately  told  that  he  persisted,  how- 
ever strangely,  in  placing  on  my  co-operation." 


Surely,  then,  we  might  inquire  what  could 
liave  been  the  reasons  which  induced 
Prince  Menchikoff  to  believe  that  the 
English  Government  would  not  only  re- 
main neutral  in  the  matter,  but  positively 
assist  in  obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  his 
demands.  That  which  he  had  just  read 
was  the  first  symptom  in  the  books  on 
their  Lordships'  table  as  to  the  existence 
of  this  impression  on  the  part  of  Russia; 
and  although  his  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  said  that  that  impression  was 
unfounded,  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury) 
must  continue  to  think  that  some  language 


must  have  been  held  somewhere  by  some- 
body that  induced  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  these  opinions,  and  inocu- 
lated Prince  Menchikoff  with  these  views. 
The  next  charge  which  he  had  formally 
to  make  against  Ilcr  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  with  reference  to  Colonel  Rose's 
sending  for  the  fleet,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  demand  its 
presence  in  Turkif^h  waters,  and  was  quite 
justified  in  making  that  demand.  He  had 
been  warned  by  all  the  British  consuls'"  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Turkey,  that 
Russia  was  arming  both  by  sea  and  land. 
He  was  warned,  and  he  (the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury)  should  have  thought  that 
such  a  warning  would  have  opened  his  noble 
Friend's  eyes  at  once,  that  Prince  Menchi- 
koff had  actually  threatened  the  Ministers 
of  the  Porte  that  Russia  would  consider  it 
an  act  of  hostility  if  any  communication 
of  his  demands  or  negotiations  was  made 
to  the  French  and  English  Ambassadors 
at  Constantinople.  That  surely  looked  sus- 
picious enough.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  Colonel  Rose,  upon  hearing  this, 
and  that  Prinee  MenchikofiP  was,  as  it  were, 
ashamed  of  his  own  propositions,  and 
wished  to  keep  them  secret,  it  was  most 
natural  that  he  shonld  have  asked  for  the 
advance  of  the  English  fleet.  But  so  far 
from  demanding  that  it  should  enter  the 
Dardanelles,  Colonel  Rose  merely  requested 
that  Admiral  Pundas,  who,  he  had  been 
informed,  was  about  to  take  a  cruise  in  the 
East,  should  go  to  Vourla  Bay,  a  port,  ho 
believed,  open  to  any  one,  and  to  which 
our  fleet  went  every  summer — and  this 
was  a  course  which  Russia  could  not  have 
objected  to.  But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, dififering  from  Colonel  Rose,  and  also 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  commanded  Admiral  Dundas  to 
remain  at  Malta;  and  a  consequence  of 
that  command,  as  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury) still  maintained,  and  he  thought  the 
blue  books  fully  proved,  was  to  confirm 
Russia  in  the  delusion  under  which  she  la- 
boured, namely,  that  England  and  France 
were  not  in  the  same  line.  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde) 
had  read  to  their  Lordships  the  thanks 
which  the  Prime  Minister  had  received  on 
that  occasion  from  Count  Nesselrode;  and 
similar  thanks  were  also  given  in  the  same 
letter  to  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon), who  was  looked  upon  as  a  novus 
homo,  in  whom  Count  Nesselrode  had  great 
hopes  for  the   future,   and   in  whom  he 
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thought  he  might  put  great  coufidencc. 
Couut  Nesselrode  nut  only  did  thatt,  but 
actually  congratulated  the  Government  on 
the  want  of  unity  in  the  two  allies.  No- 
thing, he  thought,  could  coufirm  more  than 
did  all  these  transaotions — especially  this 
letter  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Brun- 
now — the  justice  of  the  reproaches  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  directed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  a  forinor  occa- 
sion on  this  point.  Still,  although  the 
Coifsuls  had  declared  from  all  parts  that 
e&teus4v«  military  preparations  were  going 
on  in  Russia— although  Prince  Meachi- 
koff  was  convioted  of  attempting  to  con- 
ceal from  the  Englidi  and  French  Ambas- 
sadors the  negotiations  which  he  had  been 
commanded  to  open  at  Constantinople — a4l 
this  failed  to  •open  the  ^cyes  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Why,  After 
his  noble  Friend*s  lengthened  experience 
of  office  in  Spaia,  and  after  hi«  experience 
in  the  Government  of  Ireland,  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  credulity  of  the 
most  generous  minded  man  would  have 
been  shaken  by  what  he  heard  from  these 
various  sources.  But  no*;  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Long  after  these  events  had  taken 
place,  two  «r  three  months  after  the  alarm 
of  Colonel  Rose  and  the  representations  of 
Sir  George  Seymour  and  the  Consuls  rela- 
tive to  Russian  armaments — namely^  ^n 
the  18th  of  April,  his  noble  Friend,  writ- 
ing to  Lord  Cowley,  said — 

"  Count  W&Ievaki  has  read  to  like  a  despatch 
from  M.  de  Benedettl,  which  appears  to  have 
given  some  aneaainess  to  the  French  Government, 
and  particularly  as  ref^ards  a  secret  treaty,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  8th  July,  1833,  wtiidh  is' said  to 
have  been  pressed  upon  the  acoeptanee  of  the 
T*orte  by  PriBce  Menohikoff. 

"  I  told  Count  Walewski  that  the  same  infor- 
mation had  been  eomncmaicated  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  by  Colonel  Rose,  but  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  treaty  in  quesfiion  woitld  be  -a 
written  agreement  with  respect  io  the  Holy 
Places,  anil  the  mode  of  conducting  Divine  wor- 
ship and  religious  ceremonies  there  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  eoLmraumiiies/' — [No.  145.] 

Now,  if  this  w«re  all — if  it  were  merely  a 
written  agreement  respeetiag  the  Holy 
Places — a  subject  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
Governmefit  had  declared  months  hefore 
England  had  no  interest — if  that  were  all, 
why  should  Prince  MenchikolF  have  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  proposals  to  the 
Turkish  Government  I  it  would  have  heen 
just  to  suppose  that,  had  the  Holy  Places 
alone  been  the  subject  of  his  mission,  ho 
could  have  liad  no  object  in  concealment, 
when  it  had  been  declared  by  the  English 
rt — vnni^nt  that  they  had  no  interest  in 

'e  Earl  of  Malmeihury 


the  matter.     It  appeared  that  the  subject 
of  calling  up  the  fleets  to  4he  Dardanelles 
by  the   Ambassadors,    was  the  eanse  of 
nMch  •discussion  in  the  Cabinet.     He  con- 
cluded that  the  question  was,  whether  the 
authority  should  rest  in  the  Government  at 
home,  <M(  be  deputed  te   the  Minister  at 
Oonetantincple:;  aiKl  it  was  at  last  given, 
and  he  (the  Earl  of  Malraesbury)  thought, 
•very  properly  gvven — to  Lord  Stratford. 
But  it  was  given  only  en  the  2tMl  of  June, 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  Her  Majesty *s 
"Governroent  were  aware  that  the  French 
Ambassador  had  received  authority  to  call 
up  the  French  fleot  so  lung  liefore  as  the 
2^nd  of  March.    Now  that  the  French  Am- 
baesador  had  the  power  to  call  up  the  fleet 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  that  Lord  Strat- 
ford had    no   such   power  during  4iU  the 
mouth  of  April  and  the  month  of  May,  must 
have  been  as  well  known  to  die  Russian 
Ambassador    at    Constantinople    and    to 
the  Turkish  Government,   and   to  every- 
body else   concerned,    as   it   was    to  the 
French  and  English  Ambassadors  them- 
selves.    And  was  it  -not  probable  that  this 
want  of  unity  in  action  m<u6t  have  made  a 
etrong  impression  on  the  Russian  Govern' 
ment,4ind  have  cotitribut'ed  to  maintain  the 
delusions  and  ambitious  dreams  of  au  obsti- 
nate man,  who  sought  for  every  excuse  to 
justify  and  support  him  in  the  course  he 
had  entered  upon.     But  there  were  other 
matters  which  ought  to  have   made  his 
nohle  Friend  suspicious  of  the  real  objects 
of  Russia.     The  Russian    misrepresenta- 
tions were  not  couflned  to  stating  wliat  was 
certainly  not  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
mission  of  Prince  Menchikofi^ — there  were 
all  sorts  of  gross  misrepresentations  and 
accusations  made  against  Lord  Stratford, 
and  which  were  to  be  found   in  the  first 
Yoknie  of  tlie  papers  on  their  Lordships* 
table.     He  was  accused  by  Connt  Nessel- 
rode of  being  the  first  cause  and  adviser 
of  Reshid  Facha  in  resisting;  the  Menchi- 
koff  demands.     The  charge  was   wholly 
unfounded,  and  Count  Nesselrode.  probably 
not  belie viug  his   informant,  reftised  the 
only  remedy   he   could    honourably  have 
given — namely,  an  investig-ation  into  the 
source  of  this  gross  and  undeserved  accu- 
sation against  an  Ambassador.     And  this 
was  not  all.    There  were  also  strange  mis- 
representations made  as  to  the  conduct, 
words,  and  actions  of  Lord  Westmoreland 
at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  of  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  AH  these  things,  he  should 
have  thouglit,  might  have  been  sufficient 
to   convince   Her   Majesty's   Govemmeut 
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that  the  object  of  RusalA'  was-  such  »  one 
as  would  not  bear  the*  1ig4it.  But  instQad 
of  their  taking  a  firm  tone  with  Russia, 
they  appeared  to  have  entered  upon  a 
course  ef  negotiation  r  and  if  he  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  were  an  older  diplomatist, 
he  should  say  that  that  negotiation  result- 
ed in  an  accident  in  diplomacy  whicn  could 
never  be  forgotten.  The  Conference  which 
prepared  the  first  Tienna  note  assembled. 
It  was  composed  of  men  of  undoubted 
talent  n«id  experience,  who  wished  well-  to 
Turkey,  and  desired  to  proa»clr  her  against 
the  unjust  claims  and  aggressions  of  Rus- 
sia, and  they  framed  such  a  note  as  they 
thought  would  ensure  peace.  That  note 
was  forwarded  officially  to  both  part'ies;  k 
was  at  once  accepted  by  Russia;  and  Count 
Nesselrode,  he  (the  Earl  of  Malraesbur)) 
thought,  very  suspiciously,  said  that  Tur- 
key ought  to  take  it  aux  mains  jointee. 
But  Tnrkey  refused  to  accept  k  in  its  ori- 
ginal shape,  and  proposed  ccrtahi  modifica- 
tions. When  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign 
Secretary  sent  that  note  to  Lord  Stratford, 
this  wa»  what  he  said  about  it  r — 

'*  Her  MajpstyVCiOieernxnont  have-,  in  prefereiMO 
to  all  other  plans^  adhered  to  this  project  of  Note 
as  the  means  best  calculated  to  effect  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  differences.  They  con- 
sider that  it  fully  guards  the  principle  for  which 
throughout  we  have  been  contending,  and  that  it 
may  therefore  with,  perfect  safety  be  signed  by  the 
Porte ;  and  they  further  hope  that  your  Excel- 
lency, before  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,,  will 
hare  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  assent  of 
the  Turkfsh  Government  to  a  project  which  the 
allies  of  the  Sultan  unanimously  concur  in  recom- 
mending for  his  adoption."  [No.  32.] 

Thai  was  the  opinion  of  Her  Mnjiesty*s 
Government;  but  what  was  the  view  enter- 
tained by  our  Ambassador  ?  Lord  Strat- 
ford wrote 

"  Though  I  scrupuTousry  abstained  from  ex- 
pressing any  private  opinion  en  the*  merits  ef 
Count  Buors  Note  while  it  was  under  considera- 
tion at  the  Porte,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
state  frankly  to  your  Lordships  that  the  decision  of 
the  Coanei)  has  in  no  degree  surprised  mo.  In 
making  this  avewal,  I  hnve  exclusively  in  view 
those  passages  of  the  Note  to  which  the  Porte  ob- 
jects. It  really  appears  to  me^with  all  defbrenco 
to  your  Lordship's  superior  judgment,,  that  the 
first  two  of  the  objeciionable  passages  could 
hardly  stand  as  they  are  wHhout  exposing  the 
Porte  to  inferences  not  borne  out  by  facts*  and 
eventually  to  protensiona  that  it  would  be  equally 
inconvenient,  if  not  dangerou8>  to  adult  or  to  re- 
sist." [No.  73.] 

Such  was  Lord  Stratford^s  opinion  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  Ministry,  who 
had  said  it  could  be  accepted  with  perfect 


safety.     Then  the  noble  EaH  at  the  head 

of  the  Foreign-  Office  wrote : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Groverament  are  far  from  de- 
nying that  these  modiflcations-  aro  io  themselves 
unobjectionable ;  but  they  do  not  consider  them 
of  that  vital  importance,  nor  that  they  offer  such 
additional  security  to  Turkey,  as  to  counterba- 
lance the  risks  to  which  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
exposed  by  further  postponing  the  settlement  of 
this  unfortunate  question."  [No.  88.] 

So  the  Doble  Earl  stuck  to  his  opinion, 
notwitlistaniling  the  representations  of 
Lord  Stratford,  and,  of  course,  he  (L.rd 
Malmesbury )i  ooocluded  that  the  other  di- 
plomatists who  d.ewup  the  Note  remained 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  noble  Earl. 
Who,  however,.! urned  out  to  be  right?  The 
question  must  have  remained  a  matter  of 
opinion  to  this  moment  but  for  a  startling 
despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  himself, 
interpreting  the  original  Note  which  his 
Government  had  accepted,  not  as  the  noble 
Karl,  not  as  the  French  Minister,  not  as 
the  Ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
done,  but  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Turkish 
Government  had  done  before,,  thereby  jus- 
tifying the  Porte  in.  the  eyes  ef  its  would- 
be  friends  in  refusing  to  accede  to  it.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  could  imagine 
the  extraordinary  confusion  that  would  be 
caused  in  the  body  of  diplomatists  at 
Vienna  at  finding  that  they  had  been  com- 
posing a  Note  in  express  contradrctiou  to 
what  thoy  had  meant  to  say.  Then,  as 
events  went  on,  there  waa  another  disunity 
of  aeiion  between  the  two  alliesy  England 
and  France  —  a  disunity  which  was  no 
doubt  at  once  laid  before  the  Russian 
Prime  Minister,  and  naturally  remarked 
upon  by  him — he  meant  with  respect  to 
the  object  of  the  fleets  being  sent  to  the 
Black  Sea.  It  appeared  that  when  orders 
were  given  for  tlio  fleets  to>  advance  into 
the  Black  Sea,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
French  and  English  Ambassadors  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  acquaint  Count  Nesselrodo 
with  the  fact.  But  it  also  appeared  that 
whilst  General  Castclbnjac  waa  instructed 
to  read  the  despatch  of  his  Government  to 
Count  Nesselrode,  Sir  George  Seymour 
was  instructed  to  communicate  only  the 
substance  of  the  despatch  from  his  Go- 
vernment. Both  despatches  were  substan- 
tially the  same.  Both  Governments  stated 
that  the  fleets  were  going  iuto  the  Black 
Sea  to  defend  the  territory  of  Turkey; 
but  the  English  Government  added  that 
they  would  use  their  ntniost  means  to  pre- 
vent the  Turkish  fleet  from  making  nn 
attack  on  the  Russians.  This  passage, 
however,   was  omitted  from   the  French 
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despatch.  As  to  the  object  of  the  fleets 
going  into  the  Black  Sea,  in  a  conimaiii- 
cation  from  the  noble  Earl  to  Baron  Bran- 
DOW  (Oct.  1),  the  noble  Earl  said  : — 

"  It  is  tme  that  on  entering  the  Principalities 
war  was  not  declared  bj  Rossia ;  hot  a  country 
whose-territory  is  forcibly  inraded  and  retained 
in  contraTention  of  a  special  treaty  engagement, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to  submit  to  con- 
ditions which  it  considers  incompatible  with  its 
political  independence,  whose  functionaries  are 
fbri»idden  to  hold  intercourse  with  its  Goremment, 
and  whose  tribute  is  suspended — that  country 
cannot  eonsistcntlj  with  international  law  or 
usage,  or  with  common  sense,  be  considered  at 
peace  with  the  Power  that  so  acts  towards  it; 
and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  from  the  day  on  which 
the  Principalities  were  occupied,  the  treaty  in 
aecordanee  with  its  own  provisions,  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  it  rested  with  the  Sultan  and  with 
ller  Majesty's  Government  to  determine  at  what 
time,  and  for  what  pnrpose,  the  British  squadron 
should  enter  the  Dardanelles. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther, as  Her  Majesty^s  Ambassador  has  called  up 
a  portion  of  that  squadron  to  Constantinople,  not, 
as  yon  appear  to  suppose,  to  favour  an  object  on 
the  part  of  the  Divan  of  opposing  fresh  obstacles 
to  the  work  of  conciliation,  but  exclusively  from 
apprehension  of  local  dangers  to  British  life  and 
property.  Hit  proceedings  have  been  entirely  ap- 
proved by  Her  ifajesty's  Government,  who,  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  have  instructed  him  to 
send  for  the  whole  of  the  squadron."  [No.  118.] 

Five  days  after,  the  noble  Earl,  writing  to 

our  Ambassador  at  Paris  on  the  subject, 

speaking  of  the  same  fleets  and  the  same 

object,  said — 

*'  It,  therefore,  i^pears  advisable  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  general  instructions 
should  be  given  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Admirals 
to  employ  the  combined  fleets  in  whatever  manner 
and  at  whatever  place  they  may  think  necessary 
for  defending  the  Turkish  territory  against  direct 
aggression.  If  the  Russian  fleet  were  to  come 
out  of  Sabastopol,  the  fleets  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pass  through  the  Bosphorus.*'  [No.  130.] 

Therefore,  the  object  stated  to  Lord  Cow- 
ley is  not  that  which  was  stated  to  Baron 
Brannow — not  the  defence  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  Her  Majestj^s  subjects — but 
positively  (and  he  was  very  glad  to  say  so) 
the  defence  of  the  Torkish  territory.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  was  straightforward 
and  honest,  however,  why  not  have  toKl 
Baron  Brunnow  that  ?  lie  ought  to  have 
been  told  that  at  first  ;  his  mind  ought  to 
have  been  strongly  impressed  with  what 
was  the  object  of  sending  the  fleets  there 
—  that  tl^ey  went  there  to  maintain,  if  ne- 
cesiiary,  tlie  rights  and  the  independence 
of  Turkey  and  her  territory.  What  was 
the  use  of  being  chary  of  the  truth  with 
him  ?  Such  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  only  reacted  on  themselves — 
because  Baron  Brunnow  must  have  trans- 
it* Earl  of  Malmcshury 


mitted  to  his  Government  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  and  of  course 
it  tended  further  to  deceive  the  Russian 
Government  as  to  the  vigorous  measure 
which,  at  last.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
determined  to  follow  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  policy.  The  same  infirmity  of  purpose, 
the  same  want  of  courage,  pervaded  the 
whole  of  their  policy  daring  tbo9e  transac- 
tions, now  did  the  noble  tiarl  treat  that 
event,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  series  ? — 
he  referred  to  the  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities. With  the  same  timid  politeness, 
the  same  extreme  tenderness,  the  same— 
really  he  could  not  find  a  word  sufficiently 
strung  to  express  what  he  felt  as  to  tho 
manner  in  which  that  question  was  treated 
— but  he  would  read  to  the  House  the  no- 
ble Earl's  own  account  of  this  matter  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  George  Seymour,  dated 
the  22nd  July,  announcing  the  communi- 
cation  he  had  had  with  Baron.  Brunnow. 
How  could  their  Lordships  suppose  that 
the  English  Minister,  who  had  protested 
against  such  an  attack  as  being  a  breach 
of  treaty,  of  humanity,  and  of  justice,  the 
invasion  of  the  Principalities,  would  treat 
such  a  question  in  his  communication  with 
the  representative  in  London  of  that  inva- 
ding Power  ?  Here  were  the  Doble  Earl's 
own  words  :  — 

"  I  have  eommunicated  to  Baron  Brunnow  tho 
svhstance  of  my  despatch  of  the  19th  instant  to 
70U,  snd  informed  him  that  I  had  not  alluded  in  it 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  as  a  neces- 
sary and  immediate  conse^iuence  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  differences  between  Russia  and  the  Portc, 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  little  less  than  an 
insult  to  the  Russian  Government  to  suppose, 
after  the  public  assuraaees  that  had  been  given  on 
the  subject,  that  any  portion  of  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory would  be  occupied  by  Russian  forces  for  a 
day  longer  than  was  necessary  forJ,heir  evacuation 
when  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments was  amicably  settled."  £No.  303.] 

Little  less  than  an  insult  to  the  Russian 
Government !  Why  this  conduct  on  tho 
part  of  the  noble  Earl  reminded  him  of  an 
anecdote  told  of  a  vei'y  timid  master  of  the 
ceremonies  in  a  town  near  where  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  lived,  who  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  a  ferocious- 
looking  person  walking  uninvited  into  tho 
ball-room,  and  remaining  there  amongst 
his  guests  with  his  hat  on.  Some  of  the 
company  having  urged  the  propriety  of  his 
being  turned  out,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies replied,  •*  Pray  have  a  little  pa- 
tience, I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  will 
take  his  hat  off  by-and-by . "  Now  the  no- 
ble Earl  had  declared  that  iu  tho  ne^otia- 
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tions  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  carrying  on  in  vespect  to  these  tran- 
sactions, the  evaeuaiion  of  the  Principali- 
ties shonld  be  a  sine  qud  non.  This  then 
was  the  way  in  which  the  noble  Earl  made 
it  a  sine  qud  non,  namely,  that  no  allusfom 
was  made  to  it  in-  the  despatch  of  the  noble 
Earl  to  Sir  George  S'eymow,  as  a  neces- 
sary and  immediate  consequence  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  differences  betvreen  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  because,  forsooth,  he  thought 
it  wonld  be  little  less  than  an  insult  to  the 
Russian  Government.  Nor  did  the  noble 
Earl  mention  H  in  any  other  place.  In  th& 
famous  Vienna  note  no  meption  was  made 
of  the  Principalities — a  most  extraordinary 
omission  !  The  subject  was  avoided  in  that 
document,  no  doubt  from  the  same  motive, 
namely,  the  fear  of  offering  an  insult  to 
Russia,  after  the  assurances  that  had  been 
made  by  that  Power.  He  hoped  that  none 
of  their  Lordships  would  supposo  that  he 
was  blaming  the  Government  for  not  ha- 
ving taken  hostile  measures  sooner.  He 
did  not  complain  of  their  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace,  the  value  of  which  he  felt  as 
highly  as  any  man  ;  but  what  he  conceived 
was  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
mistaken  the  method  of  obtaining  that  ob- 
ject. They  ou-ght  to  have  borne  ia  mind 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  abso- 
lute power — of  strong  feelings  and  passions 
— a  man  who  had  an  hereditary  and  fixed 
idea  in  his  own  mind — ^for  this  fact  could 
not  be  denied — that  it  was  decreed  that 
either  he  or  his  descendants  should  occupy 
Constantinople.  We  need  not  go  back  to 
the  story  of  the  gate  erected  for  Catherine 
on  her  way  to  the  Crimea.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  have  reooileeted  that 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  had  great 
prejudices,  who  was  most  absolute  in  his 
opinions,  and  obstinately  determined  in  his 
character,  and  who  could  not  be  turned 
from  his  purpose,  by  having  it  distinctly 
manifested  to  him,  >n  the  most  emphatic 
language  and  manner,  that  dangers  greater 
than  any  glory  or  advantage  he  could  hope 
to  gain  from  his  object,  would  inevitably 
befall  htm,,  as  the  result  of  his  attempting 
it.  They  should  have  made  him  from  the 
very  first  distinctly  understand  that  the 
existence  of  an  independent  Sovereign  at 
Constantinople  was  a  political  necessity 
to  England  and  to  France,  fully  equal 
to  that  which  he  might  deem  Russian 
possession  of  Constantinople  to  be,  and 
that  England  and  France  were  resolute. 
At  all  cost,  to  vindicate  that  necessity. 
It  had  been  lightly  asserted,  and  by  a  man 


of  eminent  ability  too,  that  it  was  matter 
of  little  consequence  to  whom  Constant!* 
nople  belonged,  and  that  there  was  no  sort 
of  political  objection  to  its  being  in  tho 
hands  of  Russia.  It  might  be  thought 
that  he  was  exaggerating  in  what  he  was 
about  to  say;  but  he  believed  that,  as  far 
as  regarded  our  supremacy  as  a  maritime 
Power — as  far  as  regarded  the  taPety  of 
our  great  empire — the  possession  of  Con* 
stantinople  by  Russia  would  bo  more  fatal 
to  both  than  would  bo  the  loss  of  Iraland, 
if  we  could  conceive  the  possession  of  Ire- 
land in  the  hands  of  an  mdepondent  sovo* 
reign.  Under  such  eiroumstancos,  Ireland 
could  not  be  as.  formkiablo  an  enom?  to 
this  country  as  the  raonaroh  of  so  vast  n 
territory  as  Russia  in  full  possession  of 
Constantinople^  We  know  that  at  this 
moment  Russia  has  twenty-seven  tail  of 
the  line  in  the  Baltic,  and  flftoen  sail  of 
the  lino  in  tho  BJock  Sea.  If  she  had 
possession  of  Censtantinopio,  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  farthing  mora  than  at 
present  upon  her  Navy,  she  might  with 
the  greatest  case,  if  she  chose,  transport 
her  3eet  from  the  Baltic  to  tho  Mediter- 
ranean. With  little  difHoulty  she  could 
then  oollect  thirty  sail  of  the  lino  In  one 
spot.  And  how  would  those  ships  of  tho 
line  be  guarded?  How  would  they  be 
drilled  and  exercised  i  Why,  there  would 
be  ports  upon  ports — arsenals  upon  arse- 
,  nals— impregnable  to  any  other  Power,  if 
Russia  were  once  in  possession  of  tho  Dar- 
danelles. And.  how  oould  this  great  force 
be  kept  from  being  available  against  us,  if 
the  Autocrat  so  desired  I  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Bosphorus,  thus  rendered  im* 
pregnable,  this  fleet,  so  unassailable  from 
without,  might  rush,  at  any  moment,  into 
the  Mediterranean ^  and  then  in  what  a 
position  would  Malta  or  Corfu  be,  with 
such  garrisons  as  we  had  there  now  ?  In 
what  a  position  would  English  power  in 
the  Mediterranean  be,  maintainca  by  tho 
&ve  or  six  sail  of  the  lino  wo  had  kept  up^ 
for  some  years  past!  Nor  would  the  rela- 
tive position  of  France,  in  such  a  contin- 
gency, be  better  than  that  of  England,  for 
it  was  quite  fallacious  to  say  that  France 
had  a  less  interest  than  we  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians. 
France  was  equally  interested  in  opposing 
the  encixkachments  of  Russia  upon  Con- 
stantinople; with  respect  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, she  would  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  he  had  just  described.  With 
Constantinople  in  tho  posBCssion  of  Russia, 
France  would  very  soon  have  to  meet  a 
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hostile  fleet  acting  against  her  between 
Toulon  and  her  Algerian  conquests.  Un- 
questiooaWj,  then,  it  was  pre-eminently 
worth  while  for  these  two  great  uations  to 
apply  their  utmost  efforts,  how  great 
soever  the  calamities  and  the  cost  of  war, 
to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople  by  Russia.  He 
submitted  that  Her  Majesty's  Govej*nment 
ought  to  have  placed  before  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  tho  plain  and  comprehensive 
fact,  that  England  and  France  were  reso- 
lute to  defend  the  independence  of  Turkey 
with  their  last  soldier  and  their  last  shil- 
ling. The  Emperor  of  Russia  would  not 
then  have  been  led  iuto  any  mistake  or 
misapprehension  as  to  those  transactions; 
but  he  would  have  eomprehended  the  gra- 
vity of  the  undertaking  he  had  entered 
upon,  when,  without  any  justification  or 
provocation  whatever,  he  urged  a  series  of 
demands  upon  Turkey  which  no  indepen- 
dent Sovereign  in  the  world  could  with 
dignity  accept,  and  which  no  independent 
nation  like  us  couki  hear  without  utter  and 
ayowed  indignation. 

Lord  GLENELG,  who  was  indistinctly 
heard,  was  understood  to  say,  that  he,  for 
one,  was  prepared  to  consider  the  negotia- 
tions on  this  most  grave  subject  rather 
with  reference  to  their  general  character 
and  effect,  than  with  reference  to  minor 
details;  and,  so  considering  them,  he  was 
equally  prepared  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  Government  had,  in  the  volumes 
now  under  consideration,  made  out  what 
was  popularly  termed  a  very  good  case. 
He  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  no  ne- 
gotiations, of  no  diplomacy,  at  any  period, 
or  between  any  Powers,  to  which  minor 
objections  might  not  be,  and  had  not  been 
started,  and  these  might  be  discovered  by 
those  who  sought  minor  points  of  doubt 
and  objection  in  the  negotiations  under 
consideration  ;  but  be  would  boldly  say, 
looking  broadly  at  these  negotiations,  upon 
so  important  an  occasion,  extending  over 
so  long  a  period,  conducted  with  so  many 
parties,  ana  in  so  many  quarters,  that  the 
Government,  in  his  judgment,  came  before 
Parliament,  and  before  the  country,  and 
before  the  world,  in  the  position  of  men 
who  had  acted  well  and  justly  in  a  good 
and  just  cause.  They  felt  that  war  was 
to  be  deprecated  as  full  of  grievous  evils, 
but  they  felt  also  that  there  were  evils  to 
which  war  itself  was  preferable,  when  war 
became  an  exigency  in  which  were  involved 
great  national  interests — the  cause  of  hu- 

anity,  tho  cause  of  human  progress;  and 
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what  they  sought  should  be  judged  was, 
not  niiiior  paiticularities,  but  the  general 
scope  of  their  intentions,  their  actions,  and 
their  language.  Feeliug  with  deep  earnest- 
ness how  great  are  the  evils  of  war,  the 
Government  were  to  be  commended  instead 
of  blamed,  that  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
they  had  sought  to  avert  those  evils,  while 
yet  prepared  to  encounter  them,  if,  by  tbein 
alone,  the  greater  evils,  inevitable  from  the 
longer  avoidance  of  war,  were  to  be  averted 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  of  the  world'si 
progress.     That  was  the  position  in  whicli 
the  Government  stood  before  the  world  at 
the  present  mon^ent.  The  objections  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  resolved 
themselves  into  these  two  particulars.  The 
noble  Earl  had  charged  it  upon  the  noble 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  heavy  faults 
that  he  had  exhibited  too  much  credulitj 
and  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  Russia, 
and  that  he  had,  in  his  intercourse  with 
her  Ministers,  been  over- tender  in  language. 
He  (Lord  Glenelg)  would  appeal  to  any  as- 
sembly of  gentlemen,  to  any  men  of  ho- 
nour, whether  it  was,  in  reality,  blameable 
in  the  noble  Secretary  to  have  placed  con- 
fidence in  the  assurances  of  a  man  whose 
conduct  had  hitherto  been  marked  by  mo- 
deration and  wisdom,  who  in  his  past  life 
had  given  no  cause  for  mistrust  in  his  as- 
surances, and  whose  assurances  had  been 
given   tinder    circumstances    which   com- 
manded the  belief,  not  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  but  of  every  Govern- 
ment in  Europe;  or  whether  it  was  really  a 
crime  in  the  noble  Earl  that  his  commuui- 
cations  on  this  most  delicate  and  iniportaut 
subject  had  been  conveyed  in  language  ex- 
empt from  violence  and  insult?    It  appear- 
ed to  him  (Lord  Glenelg)  that,  while  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government  through- 
out these  negotiations  had  been  perfectly 
straightforward,    direct,    and    honourable, 
impressed  with  the  highest  tone  of  moral 
feeling,  their  language  had  been  precisely 
that  which   the  case  required,  conveying 
in  courteous,  but  in  perfectly  unequivocal 
terms,  the  facts  of  the  matter  and  their 
opinions  and  views  upon  them,  and  as  to 
their  results.     The  frank  and  honest  uo- 
derstauding  between  England  and  France, 
perfectly  harmonious  in  their  sentiments, 
however  occasionally  differing  in  opinion, 
had  been  declared  throughout  in  despatches 
correspondingly  frank  and  honest,  open  and 
manly,  breathing  not  only  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  the 
material  interests  so  largely  involved,  but 
of  responsibility  of  a  still  higher  kind,  of 
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responsibility  attaching  to  them  as  lovers 
of  peace,  of  advancement,  and  as  men  and 
Christians.  There  was  a  notion  abroad  that 
diplomatic  correspondence  was  of  necessity 
and  invariably  a  courbe  full  of  equivocation, 
of  mutual  attempts  to  deceive,  of  prevarica- 
tion, of  falsehood.  There  were,  doubtless, 
records  of  negotiations  extant  to  which  this 
discreditable  attribute  applied,  and  he  fear- 
ed that  even  of  the  blue  books  now  before 
their  Lordships  there  were  some  portions 
not  wholly  exempt  from  such  characteris- 
tics; but  he  would  venture  most  distinctly 
to  assert,  that  on  no  part  of  the  conduct 
of  our  Government  and  our  allies  could 
the  reproach  be  cast.  As  to  Turkey,  the 
noble  Earl  himself  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury) 
had  declared  the  absolute  necessity  of  our 
resisting  by  every  means  the  pretensions  of 
Russia.  If  there  was  anything  that  had 
made  Europe  great  and  glorious,  that  had 
advanced  morality,  science,  and  political 
improvement — if  there  was  anything  that 
coiild  touch  the  feelings  of  men,  that  could 
raise  generous  indignation  against  the  op- 
pressor, and  cause  feelings  of  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  —it  was  for  the  sake 
of  these  things  that  this  war  was  under- 
taken. The  war  would  be  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  those  great  privi- 
leges which  Europe  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
and  to  save  from  dislocation  and  ruin  all 
that  was  great  and  good  and  glorious  which 
during  the  last  thousand  years  had  been 
gathering  round  the  institutions  of  Europe, 
lie  did  not  think  any  State  papers  that 
had  been  issued  on  any  occasion  had  been 
more  creditable  to  the  writers  than  some 
of  those  which  had  emanated  from  the 
Turkish  Government  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  was 
true  that  at  the  commencement  of  Prince 
Mencliikoff*s  mission,  when  Turkey  was  in 
a  state  of  pressure  between  two  powerful 
countries,  and  felt  her  feebleness,  she  did 
manifest  some  symptoms  of  vacillation;  but 
he  thought,  after  that  mission  was  closed, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of  in  her 
conduct.  He  would  particularly  allude  to 
the  manifestoes  of  the  Sultan,  which  did 
him  the  highest  credit;  he  would  also 
allude  to  the  letter  of  Reshid  Pasha  when 
.war  was  announced  by  Russia,  and  to  the 
remarks  of  Reshid  Pusha  upon  what  was 
called  the  Note  of  Vienna,  which  were 
contained  in  a  paper  singular  for  the  talent 
it  displayed.  He  referred  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford, who  had,  through  all  these  transac- 
tions, exhibited  abilities  and  qualities  of 
the  highest  order.     He  knew  that  there 


were  some  persons  oven  in  that  House 
who  conceived^  that  his  conduct  had 
been  marked  by  an  anti-Russian  ten- 
dency. He  must  say  he  could  not  dis- 
cover any  evidence  of  such  tendency.  Ho 
thought  his  conduct  had  been  auch  as 
would  be  pursued  by  honest  and  just- 
minded  men  in  the  strict  discharge  of  an 
important  duty;  and  so  far  from  observing 
any  anti-Russian  tendency,  he  had  re- 
marked only  a  tendency  towards  that  line 
of  conduct  which  could  alone  protect  Tur- 
key, and  rescue  her  from  her  present  posi- 
tion. In  his  opinion,  his  conduct  displayed 
noble  qualities,  and  his  correspondence  a 
courage  that  never  flinched,  a  sagacity  that 
had  never  faltered,  powers  and  resources 
adequate  to  meet  every  new  emergency 
that  might  arise.  He  greatly  regretted 
that,  during  the  conversation  that  took 
place  the  other  night,  and  again  that  even- 
ing, expressions  or  intimations  had  fallen 
from  noble  Lords— -unintentionally,  he  had 
no  doubt — even  while  justifying  the  union 
that  had  taken  place  between  France  and 
this  country,  which  might  out  of  doors  be 
regarded  as  throwing  doubt  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  alliance.  He  was  per- 
suaded, as  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge, 
that  no  such  variation  of  feeling  had  taken 
place  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  last  these 
two  great  Powers,  to  whom  all  Europe 
must  look,  were  bound  together  by  tho 
closest  alliance.  Well  has  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  avenged  himself  for  the 
hard  words  that  at  some  periods  we  ap- 
plied to  him  in  this  country;  and  for  these 
calumnious  attempts  which  were  made  to 
lead  the  people  of  England  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  man  whose  desire  it  would  be  to 
subvert  the  ancient  order  of  Europe,  and 
to  overthrow  existing  thrones.  Instead  of 
this,  he  was  the  very  first  person  to  whom 
this  country  had  now  looked,  and  who 
joined  with  them  in  cordial  sympathy,  not 
to  destroy  but  to  support  tho  ancient 
monarchies  and  great  political  principles; 
and  well  had  he  been  supported  by  that  ac- 
complished and  eloquent  statesman,  M. 
Drouin  de  Lhuys.  He  (Lord  Glenclg) 
trusted  that  in  what  remained  of  these 
mighty  transactions  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  might  be  yet  more  firmly 
cemented,  and  that,  having  concurred  in 
negotiation,  and  having  boon  exposed  to 
the  same  hazards,  they  might  enjoy  the 
same  successes  and  achieve  a  common 
triumph.  It  had  been  said  that  if  the 
fleets  had  been  called  out  when  they  we*"* 
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first  Bammnncd,  the  war  might  have 
been  avoided.  But  he  invst  snj  that  he 
coald  see  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
either  previously  to  these  transactions  or 
subsequentlTf  which  gave  him  any  notion  of 
her  flexibility;  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
course  taken  by  Russia  had  been  the  result 
of  a  sodden  burst  of  fanaticism — he  believed 
that  it  was  based  npon  a  settled  system. 
It  would  have  been  a  risk,  at  all  events. 
And  supposing  war  had  not  been  avoided, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  What 
would  have  been  said  of  the  Government  ? 
Who  would  have  told  them,  you  have 
plunged  us  into  war  ?  The  very  men  who 
now  taunted  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  and  the  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  They 
would  have  said,  you  have  plunged  us  into 
a  voluntary  war  against  Russia,  for  which 
there  was  no  necessity;  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  lost  their  self-confidence, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their 
duty.  Many  a  great  warrior,  and  many  a 
great  statesman,  who  had  plunged  his 
country  into  war,  would  afterwards  have 
given  worlds  to  have  retraced  his  course. 
What  was  the  chief  merit  of  Sir  Robert 
W^alpole,  with  all  his  faults  and  delinquen- 
cies ?  That  he  was  a  Minister  of  peace, 
that  ho  resisted  popular  clamour,  and  the 
advice  of  those  who  would  have  urged  him 
on  to  war.  His  noble  Friends  on  the  Min- 
isterial bench  had,  however,  been  more  for- 
tunate than  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  he  was 
condemned  by  the  country,  though  it  had 
since  done  him  ample  justice;  but  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough,  or  wise  enough, 
80  to  conduct  their  negotiations  that  they 
entered  on  this  great  war  with  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  on  their  side; 
they  entered  upon  it  after  having  satisfied 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  gained  the 
concurrence  of  Europe,  and  they  entered 
upon  it  after  having  done  all  to  avert  it 
that  their  prudence  could  dictate,  or  their 
consciences  require.  If  a  war  had  been 
brought  on  prematurely,  how  easy  would 
it  have  been  to  persuade  other  nations  of 
Europe  that  France  and  England,  for  pur- 
poses of  thir  own,  had  contributed  to  such 
a  dreadful  result !  If  more  premature 
measures  had  been  taken,  it  would  have 
been  proclaimed  that  at  a  moment  when 
Russia  was  believed  by  all  Europe  to  be 
-sincere,  and  when  Europe  was  trembling 
at  the  prospect  of  war,  this  country,  re- 
gardless  of  feelings  of  humanity,  had,  for 
objects  of  its  own,  plunged  tho  world  into 
A  terrible  war.     That,  be  believed,  would 
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have  been  the  verdict  of  history,  and  of 
the  present  time,  unless  before  proceeding 
to  extremities  we  had  exhausted  every 
means  of  preserving  peace;  whereas  now 
we  had  Europe  heart  and  soul  on  our  side, 
and  the  voice  of  Europe  would  be  heard 
and  felt,  not  merely  through  Europe  itself, 
but  even  in  the  recesses  of  the  Russian 
empire  itself.  He  trusted  that  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  conducted  their 
negotiations,  as  he  believed,  with  the  gene- 
ral approbation  of  the  country,  they  would 
now  be  prepared  to  display  the  spirit  for 
which  he  gave  them  credit  in  carrying  on 
the  war.  He  believed  this  nation  had 
learnt  a  lesson  from  past  wars.  It  vas 
true,  as  had  been  said  by  a  noble  Friend 
of  his,  that  it  might  be  questionable  whether 
the  axiom  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
a  great  nation  should  not  carry  on  a  little 
war,  was  applicable  on  all  occasions;  but 
he  (Lord  Glenelg)  trusted  that  in  this  in- 
stance no  petty  warfare  would  bo  carrietl 
on,  that  there  was  to  be  no  byplay  at  war, 
that  there  were  to  bo  no  spasmodic  efforts, 
no  nibbling  at  extremities,  but  that  with 
a  strong  and  overpowering  force  the  Go- 
vernment would  aim  at  and  accomplish 
great  and  vital  objects.  They  had  tlie 
means  of  effecting  such  objects.  This  was 
a  great  nation;  it  possessed  great  genius, 
great  courage,  great  science,  great  im- 
provements in  all  arts  of  peace  and  war. 
Let  them  employ  all  these  great  qualities, 
and  he,  for  one,  would  not  be  afraid  of  tho 
result. 

Earl  GREY :  My  Lords,  if  I  do  not 
take  the  same  view  of  this  question  as  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  can 
assure  him  I  most  cordially  concur  in  what 
he  has  said  in  praise  of  the  conduct  of 
France  thronsrbout  these  transactions,  and 
also  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  country 
to  mako  the  preservation  of  peace  tho 
great  object  of  its  policy.  Indeed,  I  dincr 
from  him  principally  because  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  have  carried  that  policy  still 
further ;  and  my  chief  objection  to  the 
Course  taken  by  the  Government  is,  that 
they  have  not  abstained  as  carefully  as 
they  ought  from  proceedings  calculated  to 
involve  us  in  war.  I  concur,  also,  in  the 
opinion  expressed  a  few  evenings  ago  hy 
another  noble  Friend  of  mine,  who  is  fll^^ 
sitting  on  the  cross  benches,  that,  np^" 
this  subject,  to  look  back  to  the  past  is  of 
little  impoi*tance,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  future.  I  have  no  wish  to 
criticise  the  policy  of  Iler  Majesty's  Cro- 
vernment  in  a  hostile  spirit;  and,  there- 
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fore,  though  I  cannot  say  I  think  that  the 
very  diflScult  and  very  embarrassing  ques- 
tion  on  which  they  have  had  to  decide  have 
always  been  decided  by  them  in  the  wisest 
and  soundest  way,  I  certainly  shall  not 
point  out  the  errors  into  which  I  may  think 
they  have  in  some  cases  fallen,  except  when 
those  errors  have  a  decided  bearing  upon 
our  present  position  and  our  future  policy. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  do  feel  that  the  main  and 
original  fault  committed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  this  matter  was  in  having 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the 
quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  at 
all;  and,  believing  that  the  considerations 
which  have  led  me  to  that  conclusion  have 
a  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  how  peace  is  now  to  be  Restored, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  those  considera- 
tions before  your  Lordships.  I  do  so  with 
the  less  hesitation,  because  I  know  that 
they  can  have  no  tendency  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
which  I  would  upon  no  account  aggravate, 
at  this  moment  of  national  danger.  On 
the  contrary,  knowing  as  I  do  how 
strongly  public  opinion  is  now  running  in 
favour  of  war — that  the  general  and  pre- 
vailing censure  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  not  for  having  gone  into  war  too 
early,  but  for  having  done  so  too  tardily — 
I  think  that  there  may  bo  even  some  ad- 
vantage to  them  if  1  should  attempt  to 
show  that  there  are  not  wanting  reasons 
in  favour  of  a  still  moro  pacitic  course 
than  that  which  they  have  pursued.  I 
have  said  that  I  think  the  great  fault  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment was  in  allowing  us  to  be  drawn 
at  all  into  this  quarrel.  I  do  not  hold  that 
opinion  because  I  differ  from  those  who 
have  preceded  mo  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Kussia.  I  agree  in  all  that  has  been  said 
in  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  Russia 
towards  Turkey  in  this  case.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  because  Russia  has  done  wrong, 
thnt  it  was  expedient  or  proper  for  us  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Turkey.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  duty,  as  a  nation,  *to  under- 
take— like  knights  errants  of  old — ^the 
general  redress  of  wrongs,  and  to  pro- 
tect every  weak  State  which  may  be  op- 
pressed by  a  more  powerful  neighbour.  We 
have  no  business  to  interfere  in  the  dis- 
putes of  other  nations,  unless  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  so  either  by  some  engagement 
which  we  have  contracted,  or  by  some 
great  interests  of  our  own  which  are  in- 
volved. In  this  case  I  think  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  we  are  bound    by 


no  engagements.  The  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  told 
us  a  few  evenings  ago  that  there  was  no 
treaty  which  gave  Turkey  any  right  to 
call  upon  us  to  undertake  her  protection. 
It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  you  that 
an  enlightened  regard  for  our  own  interests 
equally  counselled  us  to  abstain  from  in- 
terference. My  Lords,  when  we  inquire 
upon  what  grounds  our  interference  was 
called  for,  we  are  told,  as  the  chief  reason 
for  it,  that  it  is  a  great  object  of  our 
national  policy  to  maintain  what  is  called 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  I  have  been  used  to  hear 
those  words  employed  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  set  phrases  of 
professional  diplomacy.  But,  though  among 
diplomatists  it  passes  as  an  axiom,  I  may 
venture  to  say  that,  when  you  look  into 
what  is  really  meant  by  these  words,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  so  much  weight  as  is  usu- 
ally given  to  them.  You  talk  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Allow 
me  to  ask  you — what  independence,  whot 
real  and  substantial  independence,  has 
Turkey  enjoyed  since  that  day  when  she 
was  saved  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
a  rebellious  vassal  by  calling  the  armies  of 
Russia  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis? 
From  that  day  what  real  independence  has 
Turkey  enjoyed  ?  She  has  been  in  a  state 
of  avowed  and  lamentable  weakness — not 
able  to  refuse  any  demands,  however  un- 
reasonable, put  forward  by  any  European 
Power,  unless  some  other  Power  should 
come  forward  to  undertake  her  defence, 
and  to  extricate  her  from  the  difficulty. 
I  must  say,  I  think  those  who  have  read 
the  blue  books,  who  have  seen  the  manner 
in  which,  upon  what  is  called  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places,  the  unfortunate  Sultan 
was  treated  by  France  and  Russia  in  turn 
— driven  first  one  way  and  then  the  other 
by  a  force  he  wa^  totally  unable  to  resist— 
those  who  have  read  the  details  of  the 
humiliation  he  was  forced  to  submit  to 
— must,  indeed,  be  of  opinion  with  me 
that,  to  talk  of  the  independence  of  tho 
Ottoman  empire  is  nothing  else  but  a 
bitter  mockery.  What  definite  meaning  do 
you  attach  to  those  words  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  it  is  to  be  a  great  object  of  our  national 
policy  to  maintain  the  authority  of  tho 
Turkish  Sultan  over  all  those  vast  provinces 
which  are  now  under  his  real  or  nominal 
sway?  Is  that  what  you  mean?  If  so, 
my  Lords,  I  venture  to  say  that  you  have 
rather  hastily  adopted  the  conclusion  that 
that  ought  to  be  an  object  of  our  national 
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policy,  and  without  having  duly  eonsidcred 
what  18  the  nature  ond  character  of  that 
Power  whoso  authority  you  require  us  to 
maintain.  My  Lords,  what  are  the  Turks, 
and  what  is  the  Turkish  power?  We  know 
what  the  origin  of  that  power  was.  We 
know  that  a  horde  of  fierce  barbarians, 
endeavouring  to  spread  by  the  sword  a 
false  religion,  conquered  one  of  the  finest 
regions  of  the  earth.  We  know  that  under 
their  despotic  oppression  for  four  centuries 
the  population  have  been  ground  down, 
and  civilisation  and  industry  have  been 
withered  as  by  some  blight  under  their 
rule.  This  is  what  every  man  knows  in 
times  past  has  been  the  character  of  the 
Turks  and  of  the  Turkish  power.  We  are 
told  that  now  a  great  improvement  has 
taken  place — that  the  character  of  the 
Turks  and  of  their  Government  is  altoge- 
ther altered,  and  is  no  longer  that  which 
we  formerly  knew  it  to  be.  I  cannot  see  any 
evidence  of  such  alteration.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  that  any  real  change  for  the 
better  in  the  character  of  the  Turks  is  ut- 
terly impossible  while  they  continue  to  be 
Mahomedans.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
the  false  and  bloody  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess is  so  essentially  adverse  to  moral  im- 
provement and  civilisation,  that  you  can 
never  hope  to  see  either  in  a  people  which 
still  adheres  to  it.  But,  my  Lords,  I  ask 
again,  what  is  the  evidence  of  that  im- 
provement which  is  talked  of?  For  my- 
self, I  see  no  symptoms  of  any  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  Turkish  rule,  except 
those  which  are  due  to  the  diminution  of 
Turkish  power.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Turkey,  since  her  power  has  passed  away, 
instead  of  threatening  and  insulting  the 
European  nations,  crouches  first  to  one, 
then  to  the  other,  and  continues  to  owe 
her  existence  as  a  nation  to  their  mu- 
tual jealousy.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
many  Turkish  provinces  the  oppression  of 
the  Christian  races  is  no  longer  so  easy 
and  so  safe  as  it  was ;  and,  therefore,  in 
those  eases  the  weight  of  the  Turkish  yoke 
is  alleviated.  But  where  the  Turks  have 
the  power,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  charac- 
ter is  much  what  it  has  always  beed.  We 
still  hear,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
accounts  that  can  be  given  us,  of  the  uni- 
versal corruption  in  the  Government,  of  the 
tyranny  which  is  exercised  over  the  popu- 
lation, and  of  the  absolute  want  of  security 
which  exists  fgr  person  and  property.  As 
the  necessary  and  natural  consequence, 
we  find  the  finest  region  of  the  earth  still 
struck  with  sterility,  and  maintaining  with 
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difficulty  a  scanty  and  distressed  popula- 
tion. We  have  still  the  conquering  race 
little  improved  from  their  barbarian  ances- 
tors, and  having  gained  little  from  civilisa- 
tion but  its  vices;  and  we  have  still  the 
conquered  race  groaning  under  a  cruel  and 
a  grinding  oppression.  That  is  the  account 
which  we  have  from  the  best  travellers  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  I  venture  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  a  much  higher  authority 
than  my  own  upon  the  state  of  the  Turkish 
empire  and  the  character  of  the  Turkish 
power.  I  find  my  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  in- 
struction to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  on  • 
his  return  to  Constantinople  in  February 
last  year,  speaking  of  the  increasing  ten- 
dency to  disorder  and  weakness  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  using  these  words  in 
a  subsequent  despatch  of  the  24th  June, 
1853:- 

"  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  true 
sympathy  for  their  rulers  will  be  felt  hy  the 
Christians  so  long  as  they  are  made  to  expe- 
rience, in  all  their  daily  transactions,  the  infe- 
riority of  their  position  as  compared  with  that 
of  their  Mussulman  fellow-subjects — so  long  as 
they  are  aware  that  they  will  seek  in  vain  for 
justice  for  wrongs  done  either  to  their  persons 
or  their  properties,  because  they  are  deemed  a 
degraded  race,  unworthy  to  be  put  into  com- 
parison with  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Yuur 
Excellency  will  plainly  and  authoritatively  state 
to  the  Porte  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  bo 
longer  tolerated  by  Christian  Powers."— [No. 282.] 

That  is  my  noble  Friend's  estimate  of  the 
condition  iu  which  the  Christiana  still  find 
themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey, 
with  no  security  for  their  persons  or  their 
property,  because  they  are  not  considered 
worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  their 
Mussulman  fellow-subjects.  What  is  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe's  own  opinion  upon 
this  subject?  His  opinion  is  even  more 
strongly  expressed  than  that  of  my  noble 
Friend.  I  find  it  stated  by  Mr.  Cobden — 
I  have  no  doubt  upon  good  authority — that 
some  two  years  ago,  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redclitfe,  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  him 
by  the  Briti.sh  residents  in  Constantinople, 
who  were  the  best  judges  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  said,  in  referring  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  spoke  of  "  the  corruption 
which  eats  into  the  very  foundation  of 
society,  and  a  combination  of  force,  fraud, 
and  intrigue,  which  obstruct  the  march  of 
progress,  and  poison  the  very  atmosphere 
in  which  they  prevail,"  lie  alluded  also, 
he  said,  with  the  profoundcst  grief,  '*  to 
the  signs  of  weakness  and  error  which  sur- 
rounded him,  to  the  financial  embarrass- 
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mcnts  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  great  ! 
charter  issued  hy  the  present  Sultan  being  . 
discredited  by  the  non-performance  of  its  , 
promises."  These  are  the  expressions  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redoliffe,  in  a  speech  at 
a  public  dinner;  but  his  words  are  hardly 
less  strong  in  well-considered  diplomatic 
despatches.  Ton  will  find  enclosed  in 
one  of  the  noble  Lord's  despatches,  two 
instructions  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Fisani,  which  he  was  directed  to  read  to 
the  Turkish  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
give  him  a  copy  of.  Both  those  instruc- 
tions are  in  very  strong  terms.  The  first 
is  dated  June  22 ;  but  I  will  only  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  the  last,  which  is 
dated  July  4,  1853,  when  the  aggression 
of  Russia  was  actually  beginning,  and  when 
Turkey  knew  that  she  was  depending  upon 
the  support  of  France  and  England  for 
her  very  existence,  and  had  every  motive, 
therefore,  for  listening  to  our  remonstrances 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  her  Chris- 
tian subjects.  Lord  Stratford  at  that  time 
said — 

"  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  of  late,  and 
indeed  for  some  years  back,  to  bring  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Porte  such  atrocious  instances  of 
cnielty,  rapine,  and  murder  as  I  have  found,  with 
extrenoe  concern,  in  the  consular  reports,  exhibit- 
ing generally  the  disturbed  and  nrfsgovemed  con- 
dition of  many  parts  of  Roumelia,  and  calling 
loudly  for  redress  from  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  character  of  these  disorderly  and  brutal  out- 
rages may  be  said  with  truth  to  be  in  general  that 
of  Mussulman  £inaticism  excited  by  cupidity  and 
hatred  against  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects.  I 
will  not  say  that  my  friendly  and  earnest  repre- 
sentations have  been  entirely  disregarded  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  sometimes  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  instrumental  towards  the  repression  of 
crime,  the  alleviation  of  individual  suffering,  and 
the  recall  of  incapable  magistrates.  But  the  evil, 
nevertheless,  has  not  been  permanently  removed, 
and  the  effect  of  every  partial  check  has  been  of 
short  duration." — [No.  355,  hichfure  2.] 

Such  are  the  testimonies  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  of  the  noble  Lord  who  is  now 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Turkish  rule  so 
far  as  regards  its  Christian  subjects.  But 
it  is  not  its  Christian  subjects  only  to  which 
it  is  oppressive  and  cruel.  1  can  quote  evi- 
dence, not,  I  think,  less  valuable  than  that 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  or  my  noble 
Friend  near  me,  with  regard  to  the  Porters 
treatment  of  its  Mussulman  subjects.  I 
dare  say  most  of  your  Lordships  have  read 
a  most  interesting  volume  which  was  pub- 
lished not  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  Layard,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  latest  researches  at 
l^iueveh.     If  you  have  done  bo,  1  think 


you  must  have  been  struck,  as  I  was,  by 
his  account  of  that  once  splendid  country, 
the  nursery  of  human  civilisation,  which 
formerly  supported  an  almost  countless  po- 
pulation, of  whose  wealth  and  prosperity 
evidences  are  still  being  brought  to  light, 
in  which  he  describes  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
fertile  regions.  *  They  are  now  inhabited 
possibly  by  hundreds  where  formerly  there 
were  millions,  nnd  those  hundreds  are  in  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism  and  want.  And, 
my  Lords,  Mr.  Layard  shows  us  why  that 
is  the  case.  By  his  elear  and  simple  narra- 
tive of  transactions  which  passed  under 
his  own  eyes,  he  has  well  explained  how  it 
is  that,  though  the  tribes  that  wander  over 
those  fertile  plains  are  not  wanting  either 
in  a  disposition  to  industry  or  in  many 
other  good  qualities,  yet  that  every  attempt 
at  improvement  is  checked  by  the  utter 
corruption,  extreme  tyranny,  and  total 
want  of  faith  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  the  Turkish  authorities.  In  this  case 
they  have  not  their  fanaticism  to  plead  as 
an  excuse,  for  the  sufferers  are  as  good 
Mussulmans  as  the  Turks  themselves — 
they  are  not  the  victims  of  any  religious 
prejudices;— ^ it  is  nothing  but  the  inherent 
corruption  of  the.  system  of  government 
and  society  which  works  these  results.  If, 
then,  that  be  the  character  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  if  that  be  the  effect  of 
the  Turkish  ri/lc,  I  ask  will  your  Lord- 
ships, will  this  Christian  country,  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  uphold  the 
sway  of  that  Sultan  who  rules  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  have  described  over  those  ex- 
tensive regions  are  a  worthy  object  of  the 
policy  of  this  great  Christian  country  and 
a  worthy  end  to  be  attained,  by  the  heavy 
sacrifices  to  be  imposed  by  war  on  the 
British  people?  I  think  that  no  man 
can  contend  that  it  is  so.  But  I  know 
whnt  is  the  answer.  I  know  that  we 
shall  be  told  that  we  are  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  not 
out  of  regard  for  Turkey,  but  out  of  ap« 
prehension  of  Russia.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  the  power  of  Russia  is  so 
great  and  formidable,  that  upon  the  most 
ordinary  principle  of  self-preservation  it  is 
our  business  to  take  care  that  she  does  not 
increase  or  extend  that  power.  My  Lords, 
I  confess  that  for  very  many  years  I  have 
been  persuaded  that  that  apprehension  of 
Russia  is  a  delusion.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  under  his 
sway  an  enormous  portion  of  the  surface 
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of  the  oarth;  I  know  that  his  commands 
arc  obeyed  by  many  millions  of  men;  and 
I  know  that  he  has  under  his  orders  an 
immense  army  and  a  considerable  fleet ; 
but  still,  knowing  all  that,  I  do  not 
believe,  judging  from  experience,  that 
the  power  of  Russia  in  aggression,  for  I 
say  nothing  of  defence,  is  that  which  you 
might  suppose  it  to  be  from  a  mere  care- 
less examination  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
mentioned.  What  does  experience  tell  us  ? 
What  has  Russia  done  in  those  aggressive 
wars  which  she  has  carried  on,  unaided  by 
our  subsidies  and  by  our  advice  ?  Let  me 
ask  you  what  she  did  in  the  first  Turkish 
war  in  1828  and  1829.  There  never  was 
a  war  carried  on  under  circumstances  of 
such  great  advantages  upon  one  side,  and 
disodvantages  upon  the  other.  Russia  had 
still  in  the  ranks  of  her  army  many  offi- 
cers who  had  been  trained  to  war  in  the 
great  European  contest  which  had  con- 
cluded only  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, and  her  army  was,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  in  the  highest  state  of  efiiciency. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  had  not  very 
long  before  destroyed  his  Janissaries,  who 
had  previously  constituted  the  main  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  empire;  and  there 
had  not  been  time  to  organise  another  mili- 
tary force  in  its  place.  Besides  that,  the 
whole  navy  of  Turkey  had  very  recently 
been  annihilated  by  what  has  justly  and 
appropriately  been  called  **the  untoward 
event  of  Navarino.  Yet,  with  all  these 
great  advantages,  was  the  success  of  Rus- 
sia against  so  weak  an  enemy  as  Turkey 
in  that  moment  of  her  greatest  weakness 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  ?  We 
know  that  it  was  far  otherwise.  We  know 
that  two  protracted  campaigns  were  fought, 
and  that  the  losses  of  Russia  were  some- 
thing almost  exceeding  belief.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  an  account  of  those  wars  which 
was  written  by  an  officer  who  took  part  in 
them,  and  who  was  not  unfavourable  to  Rus- 
sia, the  losses  of  the  Russian  forces  by  the 
sword  and  disease  were  recorded  at  not  less 
than  200,000  men.  My  noble  Friend  who 
introduced  this  subject  to-night  with  so 
much  ability  has  told  yon  truly  thai  the 
ultimate  success  of  Russia  in  that  war  was 
due,  not  to  the  superiority  of  her  arms, 
but  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Turks  at  a 
critical  moment  of  the  real  situation  of  the 
Russian  army,  which  had  reached  Adri- 
anople,  and  which,  from  their  want  of  sup- 
plies, was  virtually  in  their  power,  had 
they  only  known  their  advantage.  I  will 
not  trouble  von  with  more  than  a  mere 
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reference  to  the  Polish  war  of  1831  and 
1832,  the  Hungarian  war  of  1849,  or  to 
that  which  has  been  raging  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  Caucasus,  where  a 
mere  band  of  mountaineers,  unskilled  in 
military  warfare,  have  set  at  defiance  the 
whole  power  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
have  inflicted  on  them  year  after  year 
losses  of  a  very  serious  description.  Look- 
ing at  these  things,  I  cannot  estimate  the 
real  power  of  Russia  in  aggression  so 
highly  as  many  do.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  it  can  ever  be  formidable  to  such 
Powers  as  ourselves  and  France.  The 
reasons  of  that  difleronce  between  the 
real  and  apparent  power  of  Russia,  are, 
I  think,  not  difiicult  to  understand.  It 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a  nation  of  slaves  never  can  have  the 
energy,  intelligence,  or  wealth  of  a  na-. 
tion  of  freemen;  and  in  modern  war  it  is 
not  the  mere  brute  strength  of  so  many 
millions  of  men  which  is  really  efiective. 
Intelligence,  energy,  and  wealth  enter  into 
the  conflict  more  effectually  than  mere 
numbers;  and  that  is  becoming  every  day 
more  strikingly  true.  Let  me  remind  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury)  who  seemed  to  fear,  that  Russia 
might  become  formidable  to  us  even  in 
naval  warfare,  what  a  revolution  in  naval 
warfare  must  be  produced  by  the  success- 
ful application  of  steam  power  to  ships  of 
the  largest  size  by  means  of  the  screw, 
and  how  entirely  this  great  change  must 
be  to  our  advantage.  When  I  consider 
how  great  is  the  power  of  these  ships,  the 
coat  of  their  construction,  and  the  skill  and 
science  required,  both  for  building  them 
and  for  using  them  with  effect,  and  that  it 
is  precisely  in  the  resources  derived  from 
a  wealthy  and  intelligent  population  that 
Russia  is  most  deficient,  I  for  one,  can 
never  believe,  that  she  can  be  formidable 
in  naval  warfare  to  any  really  civilised 
nation.  But  there  is  also  another  cause 
of  Russian  weakness,  which  is  inherent 
in  tlieir  rery  form  of  government — I 
mean  that  inveterate  corruption  and  pe- 
culation which  pervade  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, both  civil  and  military,  from  the 
very  highest  to  the  very  lowest  grades. 
Unless  we  had  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
fact,  it  would  bo  utterly  impossible  to  be- 
lieve the  extent  to  which  those  vices  are 
carried.  I  saw  it  stated  in  a  work  which 
has  laiely  been  published,  with  respect  to 
Russia,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
complaining  of  the  habits  of  peculation  of 
the  public  servants,  said  that  he  believed 
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tbey  would  steal  even  the  ships  of  war  if 
they  only  knew  where  to  put  them.  It  is 
that  corruption  and  that  peculation  which 
even  at  the  present  moment  are  cripplint^ 
the  warlike  efforts  of  Russia,  and  which 
are  the  reasons  why  disease  and  death  are 
now  decimating  the  ranks  of  their  army 
in  Moldavia.  My  Lords,  I  say  that  to 
fear  a  Power  like  this  is  unworthy  of  us. 
We  are  told  (and  I  cannot  help  alluding  to 
it  for  one  moment,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  important  here,  but  because  undue  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  it  in  foreign 
countries)  that  we  ought  to  be  afraid  of 
Ilussia  on  account  of  our  Indian  empire. 
]  do  believe  if  ever  there  were  a  chimera, 
it  is  that  notion  of  a  Russian  invasion  of 
India.  I  believe,  to  begin  with,  that  it  is 
at  the  yory  least  a  twelvemonth's  march 
for  any  army,  with  stores  and  artillery, 
from  any  portion  of  the  Russian  territory 
to  the  Indian  frontier.  From  the  losses 
which  we  know  the  Russian  armies  have 
invariably  mot  with  in  for  shorter  marches, 
we  may  form  some  estimate  of  what  their 
losses  would  be  in  such  a  march  as  this. 
In  order  to  bring  to  the  Indian  frontier 
J  00,000  men  and  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
after  allowing  for  these  losses,  and  for  the 
posts  they  must  establish  to  keep  up  their 
communications,  they  certainly  must  start 
from  their  own  frontier,  with  a  force  of  not 
less  than  three  times  that  amoant.  I  will 
leave  your  Lordships  to  consider,  what  the 
expense  and  difficulty  would  be  of  conduct- 
ing so  gigantic  an  army,  and  finding  sup- 
plies for  it,  on  its  march  through  a  country 
like  Asia,  where  roads  for  wheel  carriages 
hardly  exist,  and  in  many  parts  of  which 
few  resources  are  to  be  found.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Russia  would  be  equal  to  such 
an  enterprise,  even  though  she  were  left 
free  to  devote  her  whole  strength  to  it, 
without  having  to  resist  our  attacks  else- 
where, or  to  encounter  any  hostility  from 
the  population  on  the  way.  But  suppose 
that  all  these  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  at  the  end  of  I  don*t  know  how  many 
months,  100,000  men  and  100  pieces  of 
artillery  were  brought  to  our  Indian  fron- 
tier ;  I  believe  that  the  noble  Viscount  who 
DOW  holds  the  post  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  who  lately  held  with  great  distinction 
the  high  post  of  Governor  General  of  India, 
would  tell  us,  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, in  opposing  that  force,  as  it  came 
out  of  the  difficult  passes  from  which  it 
must  emerge,  with  at  leost  double  the 
number   of   men,   and^with    an  artillery 


double  in  number,  and  far  more  than  double 
in  power  and  efficiency  to  that  of  Russia. 
I  have  stated  this,  because  I  know  that  in 
foreign  countries  it  is  sometimes  supposed 
that  we  have  some  special  and  selfish  into* 
rest  in  resisting  Russian  aggrandisement, 
and  that  it  is  fear  for  our  Indian  empire 
which  drives  us  to  do  so.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  that  consideration  never,  for  one  mo- 
ment, entered  the  minds  of  my  noble 
Friends  behind  me,  and,  though  I  think 
that  they  have  been  wrong  in  entertaining 
BO  much  apprehension  of  Russian  power, 
still  I  contend  that  that  apprehension  re« 
lates  only  to  dangers  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  of  the  civilised 
world  at  large.  But  I  was  -arguing,  my 
Lords,  that  on  no  ground  of  claim  by  Tur- 
key on  our  sympathies,  nor  from  any  fear 
of  Russia,  ought  our  Government  to  have 
entered  on  a  course  likely  to  lead  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  impose  on  the 
people  of  this  country  the  necessity  of 
making  the  sacrifices  attendant  on  a  state 
of  war.  I  do  not,  indeed,  differ  from  those 
who  think  the  further  extension  of  Russian 
influence  would  be  a  great  evil.  I  found 
my  opinion,  however,  not  on  any  foar  of 
Russian  power,  or  on  the  belief  that  the  ex- 
tension of  her  dominions  would  really  add 
to  that  power,  but  because  I  think  that, 
next  to  Turkey,  Russia  is  the  Power  which 
governs  the  countries  subject  to  her  in 
the  manner  least  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  I  de- 
precate as  much  as  my  noble  Friend — on 
that  ground  and  on  no  other — the  exten- 
sion of  Russian  influence  and  Russian  ter- 
ritory. But  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that 
the  course  which  our  Government  have 
taken,  in  allowing  Turkey  to  engage  in 
a  quarrel  with  Russia,  in  expectation  of 
aid  from  us  was  the  course  most  calculated 
to  promote  in  the  end  the  extension  of 
Russian  power  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  [think  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  condition  of  these  countries 
about  a  year  ago,  when  this  dispute  first 
broke  out.  At  that  time,  if  any  man  had 
asked  what  was  the  real  interest  of  Eng- 
land and  the  civilised  world  in  the  matter, 
the  answer  from  every  person  of  ordi- 
nary discernment  would  have  been,  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  world  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  should  not  bo 
disturbed — that  a  great  change  was  obvi* 
ously  impending — that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Turkish  provinces  was  one 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  last 
very  long — that  it  must  be  transitory  ;  but 
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that  it  was  an  object  of  great  importance 
tliat  all  violent  convulsion  and  disturbance  of 
that  state  of  things  should  be,  if  not  finally 
prevented,  at  all  events  deferred  as  long 
as  possible.  A  great  change  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years  in  these  pro- 
vinces. The  extension  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  more  civilised  nations  of 
Europe  by  means  of  steam  navigation, 
the  increase  of  their  commerce,  especially 
since  the  great  reform  in  our  own  commer- 
cial system,  were  working  a  silent  but 
real  revolution  in  those  countries.  The 
Christian  population  was  augmenting  its 
wealth,  prospering  in  its  trade,  increas- 
ing in  numbers — in  short,  its  position  was 
rapidly  altering  in  every  respect,  and  at 
no  very  distant  period  it  would  have  been 
capable  of  taking  care  of  its  own  interests, 
and  defending  itself  both  against  the  op- 
pression of  Turkey  and  the  not  less — per- 
haps, even  more — oppressive,  though  more 
interested,  protection  of  Russia.  What- 
ever, therefore,  was  to  be  the  change, 
which  must  eventually  take  place  in  the 
political  condition  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  to 
defer  as  long  as  possible  any  violent  dis- 
turbance of  that  which  existed  was  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  civilised  world, 
because  every  year  that  peace  could  be 
maintained  rendered  it  more  probable  that 
it  would  be  ultimately  possible  to  effect, 
without  the  horrors  of  war,  some  settle- 
ment of  these  provinces,  favourable  both 
to  their  own  welfare  and  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  world.  This  was  a 
strong  reason  for  postponing,  if  not  for 
averting,  all  hostilities ;  and  I  believe 
that  they  might  liave  been  averted,  if 
not  fur  ever,  at  all  events  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  if  Turkey  had  accepted 
Prince  Menchikoff*s  ultimatum^  and  I  also 
think  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  those 
who  may  read  the  papers  before  the  House 
that  Turkey  would  have  accepted  it  had 
she  not  been  taught  to  expect  aid  from  her 
allies.  The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Cianricai-de)  claimed  great  credit 
fur  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  for  having 
encouraged  the  Turks  to  resist  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  preferred  by  Russia.  If  it 
were  right  that  the  Turks  should  be  sup- 
ported in  their  resistance  to  Russia,  credit  is 
certainly  due  to  Loi'd  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
and  the  Government  for  the  course  which 
was  taken;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
Turks  ought  not  to  have  been  encouraged 
to  resist  the  Menchikoff  ultimatum.  Before 
we  decide  whether  it  was  right  to  encou- 
rage the  rejection  of  the  tdtimatum,  let  us 
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compare  what  have  been  the  consequences 
of   its   rejection   with  those  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  flow  from  its  ac- 
ceptance.    From  its  acceptance  we  should, 
at  all  events,  have  gained  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  deferring  the  disturbance  of 
the  existing  state  of  things — peace  would 
have  been  maintained,  and  that  peaceful 
progress   in   improvement   which   was   so 
great  a  hope  and  security  would  have  gone 
on  unchecked.     What,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  been  lost?  We  are  told  that 
Turkey  would  have  submitted  to  a  great 
indignity,   and   have  forfeited    her   inde- 
pendence by  giving  Russia  a  right  to  the 
divided  allegiance  of  a  large  portion  of  her 
subjects.     If  Turkey  had  previously  en* 
joyed  substantial  independence,  if  she  had 
been  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  a  great 
object  to  preserve  her  honour  and  dignity, 
I  would  at  once  admit  the  force  of  that 
argument ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  months  Turkey  has  been  made  to  drink 
very  deeply  of  the  cup  of  humiliation  from 
the  hands  of  both  Russia  and  France;  and, 
as  to  independence,  you  have  shown  that 
she  does  not  possess  more  than  the  shadow; 
and,  as  to  any  new  rights  which  would  havQ 
been  given  to  Russia,  I  confess  I  cannot 
see  that  any  importance  can  be  attached  to 
that  argument.    Russia  had  already  avow- 
ed her  claim  to  the  protectorate  of  the 
Greek  Church.     We  find  by  the  blue  book 
that  as  far  back  as  the  5th  of  December, 
1852,  Colonel  Rose  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sian   ChargS  d^ Affaires  had — to  use  the 
gallant  Colonel's  expression — damaged  his 
position  by  alleging  that  Russia  claimed 
the    general   protectorate    of    the   Greek 
Church    in   Turkey,    under  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
by  signmg  the  tdtimatum,  Turkey  would 
have  given  Russia  nothing  more  than,  in 
her  own  opinion,   she  already  possessed; 
nor  is  there  any  doubt  whatever  that  when- 
over  Russia  chose  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Turkey,  she  had  the  power 
of  doing  so;  and  her  recent  conduct  shows 
that  she  is  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
pretences  on   which   she   does    so.     The 
treaty  of  Kainardji  would  have  answered 
every  purpose  she  wished  to  attain,  as  well 
as  the  ultimatum  she  wished  to  have  sign- 
ed; and  therefore  I  am  persuaded  that  by 
signing  that  Kote  the  position  of  Turkey 
would  not  have  been  materially  altered  for 
the  worse.     Thus,  then,  I  have  shown  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  might 
have  resulted  from  Turkey  adopting  the 
Russian   ultimatum.     Now,   I    beg    your 
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Lordships  to  eompare  them  with  the  re-  rapid  dimination  of  the  MuMalman  popii- 
solts  of  the  oppoaiie  course  whieh  has  heen  lation  which  was  going  on,  and  the  extent 
panned.  In  the  first  place,  I  ask  jonr  to  which  her  resources  have  heen  drswn 
Lordships  what  has  Turkey,  what  have  her  |  i:^K)n  for  the  last  few  months,  bat  must 
allies,  and  what  has  the  world  gained  bj  arriTe  at  the  conclusion  that  the  last  re- 
it  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  ntterij  unable '  maining  sands  of  the  hourglass  of  Turkish 
to  diseoTer  that  anything  has  been  gained,  I  eiistence  will  run  out  more  rapidly  from 
except  that  Turkey  has  the  barren  honour  the  shock  which  the  vessel  has  sustained, 
of  having  rejected  aft  unreasonable  de-  Even,  therefore,  if  the  storm  which  has 
mand.  1  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  by  no  gathered  over  our  heads  were  now  to  he 
means  so  difficult  to  discover  what  has  been   dispersed  and  peace  were  to  be  restored. 


lost.  On  this  side  of  the  account  the 
items  are,  unfortunately,  very  numerous. 
In  the  first  place,  the  eommerce  and  in- 
dustry of  Europe  have  for  many  months 


incalculable  evil  will  have  followed  from 
the  policy  of  resistance  which  the  Turks, 
acting  under  our  advice,  have  adopted.  I 
say  "  acting  under  our  advice,'*  because  it 


been  deranged  and  impeded  by  the  appro-  :  is  impossible  to  read  these  papers  without 
hension  of  war,  and  war  has  at  length  seeing  that,  substantially,  the  Ambassadors 
actually  broken  out,  accompanied  with  a  of  England  and  France  are  responsible  for 
frightful  loss  of  life,  between  Russia  and ,  the  decision  which  the  Turks  came  to. 
Turkey.     In  that  war  it  is  now  probable   I  have  shown  you  the  evils  which  have 


we  are  about  to  be  ourselves  involved.  Al- 
ready we  are  incurring  some  of  the  incon» 
Teniences  of  warfare  in  the  shape  of  peeo- 


already  resulted  from  the  coarse  we 
have  taken ;  and  if  the  gathering  storm 
were  even  now  ta  be  dispersed,  and  peace 


niary  burdens,  while  thousands  of  useful  were  to  be  restored  to-morrow,  a  fearful 

hands  and  arms  are  withdrawn  from  pro-  amount  of  harm  has  been  done;  but  worse 

ductive  labour  to  increase  our  naval  and  dangers   remain   behind.      What   if   the 

military  forces.     This  state  of  things  can-  Greek   population  should  be  induced   to 


not  long  contiuBO  without  being  followed 
by  a  diminution  of  the  comforts  and  en^ 
joyments  of  every  family  in  the  realm  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  More  than  that, 
the  fair  prospect  arising  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Turkish  provinces,  has  been 
overcast;  the  Danobian  Principalities  have 
been  devastated  by  the  march  and  conflicts 


revolt  i  What  if  they  should  avail  them- 
selves ^>f  their  present  situation  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Turkey  ?  Should  such  an 
event  occur,  is  there  any  person  who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  whole  character  of 
the  war  would  be  immediately  altered? 
Russia,  from  being  a  principal,  would  be- 
come aa  auxiliary.    The  Turks  would  then 


of  contending  armies.  Moldavia,  Walla-  i  find  that  their  chief  and  most  dangerous 
ehia,  and  Bulgaria,  whieh  were  so  rapidly  •  enemies  were  not  the  Russians,  but  those 
rising  in  wealth,  and  in  which,  as  is  always  whom  they  call  "  Christian  dogs,"  and 
the  case,  civilisation  followed  increasing  { whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
wealth  and    increasing    commerce,  have   slaves.  ^  They  would  endeavour  to  reduce 


been  deliTcred  up  to  all  the  horrors 
of  war.  Thousands  of  the  unhappy  in- 
habitants have  perished  by  famine  and 
disease,  the  property  of  those  who  re- 
main has  been  wasted  and  destroyed, 
and  a  whole  generation  must  pass  away 
before  the  losses  of  the  last  few  months 
can  be  repaired,  even  if  peace  should  be 
restored  immediately.  Then,  what  is  the 
case  as  regards  Turkey  ?  In  Turkey  the 
slumbering  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulman 
population  has  been  roused  into  fierce  ex- 
citement; the  warlike  efforts  she  is  making 
most  put  the  final  blow  to  the  financial 
embarrassments  under  which  she  has  long 
been  labouring — and  I  think  there  is  no 
man,  however  sanguine  he  may  be,  who 
reffects  apon  the  previous  condition  of 
weakness— especially  financial  weakness — 
in  which  the  Turks  were  placed,  and  the 
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them  again  to  obedience;  and,  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  succeed  in  the  attempt 
and  again  reduce  them  under  her  authority, 
let  the  House  remember  that  that  authority 
will  not  be  exercised  even  with  as  much 
mildness  as  has  of  late  years  been  infused 
into  Turkish  rule;  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
would  be  awakened,  and  vengeance  would 
claim  its  due.  The  reforms  at  present  in 
progress  would  be  stopped,  and  the  subject 
population  would  in  future  "be  governed  by 
the  strong  hand  and  in  the  relentless  spirit 
with  which  fanaticism  revenges  and  sus- 
picion tries  to  avert  revolt.  Could,  then, 
France  and  England  aid  Turkey  in  a  war 
of  which  this  was  to  be  the  object  ?  If  a 
Christian  insurrection  should  taae  place,  are 
you  prepared,  while  Russia  is  the  ally  of  the 
Christians,  to  act  as  the  ally  of  the  Maho- 
medans  and  assist  in  subduing  Christians  ? 
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Will  the  people  of  England  and  France 
allow  their  great  power  to  he  used,  and 
the  blood  of  their  soldiers  and  sailors  to  be 
shed,  in  order  to  bring  under  the  yoke  of 
llahomedan  oppression  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians in  Greece  and  Turkey?  We  all 
know  the  thing  is  impossible.  If,  there- 
fore, such  an  insurrection  should  break  out, 
we  should  have  no  resource  but  to  abandon, 
in  her  greatest  need,  the  Power  whom  by 
our  encouragement  we  have  induced  to 
enter  into  a  war,  and  which,  if  she  were 
deserted  by  us,  could  only  end  in  her  de- 
struction. This  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  Christian  insurrection.  Will 
any  man  say  that  a  Christian  insurrection 
is  an  impossible  event  ?  In  one  of  the  de- 
spatches in  the  blue-book.  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  pointed  out  in  the  strongest 
language  how  in  every  quarter,  in  Itoume- 
Tia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  the  danger  of  in- 
surrection threatens  the  Turkish  -Empire. 
This  was  a  danger  which  might  have  been 
Anticipated  from  the  very  origin  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  it  is  one  which,  in  my  mind,  con- 
stituted the  strongest  ground  for  abstaining 
from  all  interference.  Russia  hae  chosen 
her  ground  of  quarrel  with  Turkey  with  sin- 
gular skill,  in  order  to  make  it  dangerous 
for  the  Turks  to  resist,  or  for  their  allies  to 
aid  them.  It  has  obviously  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  create  dif- 
ficulties between  Turkey  and  her  Christian 
subjects  while  the  latter  have  still  many 
grievances  to  complain  of,  and  before  they 
have  learned  that  by  a  few  years*  more  of 
patience  and  of  steady  industry  they  would 
nave  been  sure  te  achieve  for  themselves 
a  better  political  position,  and  better  se- 
curities of  good  government,  than  they  are 
at  all  likely  to  obtain  by  farce  with  the 
dnngerous  and  interested  aid  ef  the  C«ar. 
This  is  evident  in  the  face  of  the  papers 
before  the  House,  and  it  is  notorious  that, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  dispute, 
Russian  gold  and  Russian  intrigues  have 
been  employed  to  arouse  the  Cliristian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  to  insurrection.  The 
very  latest  accounts  in  the  public  papers 
show  the  probabiiity  of  these  efforts  being 
sooner  or  later  attended  with  success.  It 
is  stated  that  an  extensive  and  dangerous 
conspiracy  has  been  detected,  the  object  of 
which  was  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Christian  population  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  European  Turkey,  in  eon- 
junction  with  which  the  Russians  were 
invited  to  cross  the  Danube  as  speedily  as 
possible,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  Bulgarians. 
Earl  Grey 


It  is  further  stated,  that  this  conspi- 
racy has  extended  even  into  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  and  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment has  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Greek 
Government  to  induce  it  to  abstain  from 
entering  into  the  conspiracy.  Knowing 
what  I  do  of  the  Greek  opinion  and  Greek 
feelings  which  have  naturally  been  pro- 
duced by  centuries  of  oppression  and  mi- 
sery, an^  by  the  eonlict  which  wrested  a 
portion  of  Greece  from  the  dominion  of 
Turkey — I  think  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  a  conspiracy  of  this  kind  should 
extend  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  I 
believe  tftiat  the  etrongest  remonstrances  of 
the  French  Government,  even  if  they  were 
supported  by  us,  would  fail  to  check  it.  I 
doubt  whether  the  Greek  Government  could 
prevent  its  subjects  from  taking  part  in 
the  conspiracy,  if  it  had  the  will  to  do  so, 
and  I  doubt  still  more  that  it  liaa  the  incii* 
nation  to  prevent  them;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  even  if  it  had  the  inclination, 
the  Greek  Government  would  have  the 
power  of  doing  mischief  without  commit- 
ting any  overt  act  which  would  give  us  the 
right  to  interfere.  If,  then,  a  Greek  insur- 
rection should  take  place,  the  insurgents 
should  be  aided  by  Russia,  and  could  not 
be  resisted  by  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Christian  population  must  triumph; 
and  then,  I  ask  those  who  approve  the  ad- 
vice given  to  Turkey  to  resist  the  demands 
of  Prince  Menchikeff,  from  their  desire  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  Russian  influence, 
what  will  have  been  gained  by  the  course 
we  have  taken  I  It  seems  to  me,  that  so 
far  as  we  have  at  present  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  future,  the  struggle  will  pro- 
bably end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman 
Power,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
petty  Christian  Principalities,  in  what  are 
now  the  Turkiah  provinces.  And  with  what 
spirit  will  the  inhabitants  of  these  petty 
States  be  animated?  They  wonld  look  on 
Russia  as  their  ally,  and  on  France  and 
England  as  the  allies  of  Turkey.  They 
would  see  that  they  owed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  to  Russia,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  want  of  power,  not  any  want  of  will,  on 
the  part  of  the  other  two  Powers,  that  had 
prevented  them  from  groaning,  perhaps, 
for  another  century,  under  the  iron  rod  of 
Turkish  oppression.  But  I  am  willing  to 
suppose  that  an  insurrection  does  not  take 
place,  and  that  by  our  aid  Turkey  is  en- 
abled suecessftdly  to  resist  the  power  of 
Russia.     Then  let  me  ask  your  Lordahipa 
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what  18  to  be  the  oUimste  seUlement  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs — because  1  trust 
Her  Majestj*8  GoTermuent  will  not  embark 
in  all  the  dangers  of  a  foreign  war  without 
duly  considering  what  is  to  be  the  uhnuate 
result.  I  say,  then,  what  is  to  follow, 
supposing  jon  carry  the  point  of  enabling 
Turkey  successfully  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions upon  her  ?     What  is  the  position  in 


which  this  country  stands?     The  settle* 
ment  of  the  dispates  which  i»  looked  for- 
ward to  is  one,  which  ts,^  m  my  opinion^ 
full  of  the  greatest  danger  to  this  country. 
Turkey  is  too  weak  to  stand  by  herself. 
I  haTC  lately  read  a  most  remarkable  book, 
the  l^nwels  of  MarsM  Marmani,  Duke 
of  Itoffueu,  in  which  there  is  a  passage 
which  really  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written 
in    reference  to  the  present  day.     The 
Marslial  *  there  discusses  the  prospects  of 
Turkey,  and  he  points  out,  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  wud  ^i«e  conelaBive,.  that 
Turkey  never  can.  stand  by  herself »  bnt 
that  she  muet  rest  for  support  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  great  Powers — either  Russia 
on  the  one  side,  or  France  and  England 
on  the  other.      If  that  were  true  when 
Marshal  Marmont  wrote  this  remarkable 
chapter,  in  1836  or  1837,  is  it  not  much 
more  troe   now   that   Tnrkey  has   been 
exhausted  and  weakened   by  subsequent 
events,  and  hy  the  efforts  she  has  made 
during  the  last  few  months  ?     Bo  you  be- 
lieve it  ia  possible  that  she  can  stand  by 
herself?     What  then   do  Her  liajesty's 
Goyemnient  ez^pect  to  happen  when  the 
war  is   finished  f    Are  you   to  take  her 
under  the-  joint  protectorate  of  England 
and  Prance,  or  are  jou'  to  let  her  fall 
again  under  the  influence  of  Biussia,  as 
she  most  iaevitably  do,  if  you.  withdmw 
your  assistance  ?    To  undevt&ke,  m  eon- 
junction  with  Wkmoe^  a  protectorate,  a  per- 
manent protectorate  of  Turkey,  would  in- 
volve tliia  country  in  reaponsibilitiea  and 
difficulties  most  dangerous  and  lormidable. 
If  yon  protect  her,  yon  must,  of  course, 
more  or  less  direct  her   affaire   lor  her. 
Can  yon  take  upon  yourselves  that  obliga- 
tion without  taking  care  that  the  internal 
Government  of  Turkey  ianot  so  administer- 
ed as  to  add  to  the  dificultteB  of  the  task  f 
To  show  the  difllcolties  this  eouotry  wovld 
be  placed    in    undertaking,    in   conjunc- 
tion with  France,  the  task  of  directing  the 
internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  I  need  but  refer 
your  Lordships  to  the  geographical  posi-^ 
tioB  of  that  country,  its  extent,  the  many 
races  of  men  inhabiting  it,  and  the  con- 
flicting interests  which  would  have  to  be 


attended  to.  Is  it  possible  that  you  could 
safely  undertake  to  direct  its  measures,  in 
the  arduous  work  of  reforming  its  innu- 
merable and  inveterate  abuses,  and  of  re- 
organising the  whole  state  of  society,  which 
must  be  done,  if  the  Ottoman  Power  is  to 
be  maintained?  This  is  a  task  which 
must  prove  beyond  yoor  strength,  and  only 
disgrace  and  failure  can  result  from  at- 
tempting it.  Tet  I  fear  from  passages  I 
find  in  these  papera,  that  this  is  what  you 
contemplate^  and  it  has  been  my  principal 
object  in  addressing  to  yonr  Lordships  the 
ebsewationa  I  have  made,  to  point  out  to 
you,  that  the  same  views,  erroneous  as  I 
think  them,  which  have  led  you  to  inter- 
fere in  these  transactions,  are  likely  to 
lead  you  into  this  most  dangerous  conrse. 
In  the  despatch  of  the  4th  of  July  last, 
which  has  already  been  so  often  adverted 
to.  Lord  Sitratford  do  Reddrffe  says — 

"  HeiMeforward  that  extensive  empire  of  whieh 
Cemtaiitineple  is  the  capital,  must  in  aU  likeli- 
hood either  take  oolour  with  Russia,  or  he  assi- 
milated to  Europe.  JBn  the  latter  case,  British 
influence  and  interests  may  be  expected  to  find  a 
widening  field  for  their  development ;  in  the 
former  they  may  bo  tolerated  for  a  tuno^  bat  they 
will  probably  deeline  by  degrees,  and  be  finally 
ezoluded."    lJSo.35d,y 

1  hope  j»ur   Lordahips  will  mark  those 
significant    words     '*  British    influence.'^ 
You  know  what  *'  British  influence"  means 
in  the*  mouth  of  a  diplomatist — it  means 
virtuaMj)^  assuming  the  direction  of  tb»  ite- 
temal  govemmenb  of  a  country.   I  do.  hope 
and  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Governnient 
will  not  aHow  themselves  to  be  drawn  by 
their  diplomatic  servants  into  an  enterprise 
so  hopeless  and  so  dangerous  as  to,  influ- 
ence Turkey  in  the  conduct  of  her  internal 
Government.     I  am  confirmed  iin  my  belief 
that  this  lawhat  ia  meant,  when  I  compare 
this  despatch,  with  move  than  one  from  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
whiclk  he  points  out  the  necessity  of  re- 
forms in  the  lawa  and  government  of  Tur- 
key, and  expressea  his  expectation,  that 
the  Saltan  will  listen  to  the  advice  of  our 
Ambassador  on  these  subjects.     We  know 
something  ia  India  of  what  it  is  to  under- 
take to  protect  a  Native  state,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  relum  for  that  protection,  to 
ehiim  the  right  of  advising  the  authorities, 
or  rather  the  Incapable  rulers  left  in  the 
ostensible  possession  of  power;  and  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  affairs  of  India 
will  fail  to  agree  with  me  that  the  result 
of  those  experiments  do  not  encourage  us 
to  try  a  similar  experiment  under  much 
greater  difilicultieB  in  Turkey,     Let  your 
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Lordships  remember,  too,  that  in  India  we 
tried  the  experiment  single-handed.  Mark 
hoir  greatly  its  difficulties  would  be  in- 
creased when  we  have  an  ally  entitled 
to  an  eqnal  participation  in  it.  I  have 
seen  too  much  of  the  consequences  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  undertaking,  from 
the  best  motives,  to  adviae  the  rulers  of 
ill-govemed  States,  with  respect  to  their 
internal  administration  ;  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  consequences  of  that  sort  of 
interference  and  that  sort  of  advice,  not 
to  entertain  the  greatest  alarm  at  4he 
most  distant  prospect  of  the  same  thing 
being  entered  into  with  regard  io  Tur- 
key. The  diplomatists  of  these  Powers 
Bsuaily  begin  to  offer  their,  advice  upon 
matters  of  internal  administration,  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  correct  the  evils  and  gross 
abuses  they  see  arising  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  en\p1oyed,  from  the  folly 
and  incapacity  of  their  native  culers.  But 
though,  at  first,  the  welfare  of  these  countries 
is  the  only  object, the  Consols  or  Ministers 
have  in  view,  and  they  act  very  amicably 
together,  it  naturally  happens  that  they  do 
not  always  agree  as  to  the  means  by  which 
that  object  is  to  be  sought;  differences  of 
opinion  arise,  as  to  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted,  and  still  imore  as  to 
the  persons  to  be  employed,  and  each  man 
endeavours  to  recommend  'his  lOwn  views 
V>  the  Government  to  which  he»is  accre- 
dited, and  to  point  out  the  objections  to 
those  of  his  opponents.  But,  my  (Lords, 
diplomatists,  after  all,  are  like  other  men 
in.  their  love  of  power  and  of  having 
things  their  .own  wajf^  it  naturally  hap- 
peiis  that  while  ^they  all  wish  for  the  weU 
fSare  of  the  .«ovntry  in  which  they  are 
stationed*  differences  of  opinion  arise  as  to 
the  means  by  which  that  welfare  may  be 
beat  promoted.  Each  endeavours  to  re- 
«^ommend  his  own  opinions  to  the  rulers  of 
these  States,  each  endeavours  to  point  out 
objections  to  the  views  of  his  Colleagne, 
and  in  process  of  time,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  rujers  of  the  State,  recourse  Is 
had  to  other  means.  Parties  are  formed 
-(--an  English  party  and  a  French  party, 
and  sometimes  a  United  States  party  and 
a  Kussian  party,  are  led  into  the  matter, 
each  faction  being  led  by  the  representative 
of  the  Goverameat  the  name  of  which  it 
bears,  eaeh  urging  forward  with  party 
violence  its  own  object  and  jthe  employ- 
ment of  its  own  means,  and  soon  involving 
in  these  first  struggles  |the  country  with 
whioh  each  is  connected;  and  in  these 
p^rty  strifes  the  unfortunate  oountry  in 
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relation  to  which  they  take  place  is  torn  in 
pieces.  All  who  know  anything  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  past'  few  years 
know  that  I  have  now  given  no  imaginary 
picture,  but  a  correct  description  of  what 
has  repeatedly  taken  place.  Let  me  point 
to  Greece  and  South  America,  and  I  think 
your  -Lordships  will  find  that  what  I  have 
now  anticipated  with  regard  to  Turkey  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  If  we 
begin,  in  conjunction  with  France,  to  ad- 
^se  Turkey  as  to  her  intemal  administra- 
tion, considering  what  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties are  oC  the  questions  Turkey  has  to 
deal  with*  that  social  questions  of  the  first 
magnitude  are  involved,  that  a  society  will 
have  to  be  reorgailised,  if  possible,  and  a 
new  order  of  things  created,  I  am  afraid 
thst  our  advioe  to  the  Turkish  Government, 
however  well  meant,  will  not  always  be 
acceptable,  and  that  some  of  those  reforms 
which  we  might  be  pleased  to  dictate,  would 
be  utterly  onsaited  for  the  state  of  society 
in  the  country  in  which  they  are  sought  to 
be  introduced.  Emharrassments  of  all 
kinds  will  ithen  4briset  and,  knowing  what  is 
the  nature  of  diplomatists,  and,  ab<Hre  all, 
of  English  and  French  diplomatiBts,  I  am 
persuaded  that,  if  we  have  the  <good  for- 
tune to  get  over  this  war,  and  then  attempt 
to  influence  Turkey  in  the  manner  that 
seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe — if  this  is  to 
be  our  line  of  policy— many  months  will 
not  pass  by  before  that  good  understanding 
between  this  country  and  France  which  all 
have  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  satisfaction 
will  be  sensibly  impaired.  We  know  what 
has  happened  in  other  instances;  we  know 
that  the  countries  which  have  deputed 
these  diplomatists  have  always  ended  by 
siding  more  or  less  wiith  their  own  repre- 
sentative, and  we  have  seen  how  easily 
jealousies  and  animosities  have  been  en- 
gendered. Such  are  the  dangers  with 
which  I  believe  we  are  threatened  by  a 
perseverance  in  our  present  policy;  and  of 
these  dangers  the  most  serious  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  our  present  happy  relations 
with  France  may  be  interrupted.  I  will 
not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  fur- 
ther observations.  I  only  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  fact«  that  the  very 
same  erroneous  views,  as  I  consider  them, 
which  first  led  us  to  encourage  Turkey  to. 
enter  into  the  present  quarrel  with  Russia, 
are  too  likely,  if  we  do  not  take  care,  to 
carry  us  into  the  fatal  course  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  of  undertaking  to  advise 
Turkey  in  her  internal  administration.     It 
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is  that  consideration  wlitoii  has  indueed  me 
to  advert,  as  I  have  done,  to  what  I  eon- 
ceive  to  be  our  original  error.  I  shoald 
not  have  done  so  else,  because  I  know  it 
is  now  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps,  so  far 
as  regards  our  original  error,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  cast  censure  upon  Her  Majesty  ^s 
Govemonent.  Though  I  think  thejr  have 
done  wrong  in  the  policy  they  have  adopt- 
ed, I  make  all  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter,  and  for  the  state 
of  public  opinion  having  led  them  on  per- 
haps further  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  gone.  I  wiH  here  conclude  what  I 
have  to  address  to  your  Lordships.  I  fear 
I  have  taken  up  far  too  much  of  yom*  time; 
but  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  give  me 
credit  for  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by 
no  lower  motive  than  a  solemn  and  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  duty,  in  circumstances,  as  I 
think,  of  great  national  peril.  I  believe 
that  the  course  we  have  entered  upon,  and 
the  course  we  are  about  to  pursue,  is  preg- 
nant with  future  difficultv.  I  believe  that 
public  opinion,  that  men  s  minds  and  feel- 
ings, have  been  too  much  excited  on  this 
Eastern  question,  and  that  their  better 
judgment  will  be  a  work  of  time.  I  have 
fait  it  necessary  to  state  the  considerations 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  which,  in 
my  mind,  would  make  a  more  pacific  policy 
better  for  us,  better  for  Turkey,  and  better 
for  the  world.  I  felt  it  necessary  that 
those  considerations  should  be  fairly  stated, 
and  I  have  ventured  to  lay  them  before 
you  at  the  risk  of  wearying  your  Lordships, 
at  the  risk  of  bringing  much  obloquy  upon 
myself,  and  of  incurring  that  which  I  value 
much  more — namely,  the  disapprobation 
of  many  whose  opinion  I  respect.  But  no 
consideration  of  any  kind  could  induce  me 
to  withhold  from  your  Lordships  the  ex- 
pression of  my  honest  opinion — an  opinion 
1  have  not,  I  assure  your  Lordships,  formed 
without  much  careful  study  and  delibera- 
tion, which  I  have  now  only  to  submit  to 
your  Lordships'  indulgent  consideration. 

Thb  Dukb  of  ARGYLL:  My  Lords,  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  House  who  entertains  a 
higher  respect  than  I  do  for.  the  ability 
with  which  he  uniformly  treats  any  subject 
he  takes  in  hand;  and  I  may  add  that 
there  is  no  one  who  admires  more  than 
myself  the  courage  and  fortitude  with 
which,  on  all  occasions  when  his  public 
duty  calls  upon  him  to  do  so,  he  under- 
takes the  defence  of  opinions  which  he 
knows  to  be  unpopular  not  only  in  this 
House,  but  in  the  country.  But,  my  Lords, 


difTering,  as  I  venture  to  do,  with  all  respect 
to  the  noble  Earl,  from  the  conclusions  at' 
which  he  has  arrived,  I  heartily  rejoice  that 
his  speech  has  been  delivered  in  this  House, 
because^  although  I  differ  from  the  conclu-^ 
sions  to  which  he  has  come,  I  think  it  must' 
be  admitted,  upon  all  sides  of  the  House, 
that  he  has  stated  a  great  many  facts,  and 
has  adduced  a  great  many  considerations 
which  must  have  influenced  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Government  in  the  course  which 
it  has  been  their  duty  to  pursue;  and  I  may 
add,  that  from  those  facts  and  from  those 
considerations  I  conceive  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  policy  which  the  Government  have  pur- 
sued from  the  commencement  of  this  dis* 
pute.     The  noble  Earl  has  given-  us  his 
opinion  as  to  what  we  ought  to  have  done 
in  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey : 
— but  he  has  not  stated  that  it  was  our 
doty  to-  have  allowed  Turkey  quietly  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  Russia.     If  I  understood 
the  noble  Earl  aright,  he  confined  his  opi* 
nion  to  this  more  limited  proposition,  that, 
as  regards  the  ultimatufn  of  Prince  Men* 
chtkoff,  it  would  have  been  a  lesser  evil  for 
Turkey  to  have  allowed  herself  to  be  forced 
into  the  acceptance  of  that  note,  than  to 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  war;  and  he 
seemed  to  impute  blame  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  having  supported  Turkey 
in  the  rejection  of  that  particular  arrange- 
ment.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  re- 
mind the  noUe  Earl  that,  although  he  may 
have  inferred  from  the  papers  that  Lord 
Stratford  do  Redcliffe,  or  the  French  Am- 
bassador, or  any  other  Ambassador,  had 
influenced  the  yndgment  of  the  Porte  in 
that  important  transaction,  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  holding  any  such  idea,  because  it  is 
not  strictly  the  fact.     We  gave  no  counsel 
whatever  to  the  Porte  on  that  occasion; 
nay,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the 
noble  Earl,  if  he  looks  carefully  into  the 
papers,  will  find  it  there  stated,  that  the 
four  Ambassadors  in  Constantinople  were 
called  together — probably  by  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe — with  the  special  view  of 
determining  what  advice  they  would  give 
to  the  Porte;  and  that  they  came  to  the 
co>iclusion  that  the  question  was  one  so 
nearly  affecting  the  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  rorte,  that  the  Porte  itself, 
and  the  Porte  alone,  should  decide  upon  it. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  beg  to  remind  the 
noble  Earl,  this  House,  and  the  country, 
that  for  the  rejection  of  th%  uUimaium  of 
Prince  Menchlkoff,  we  are  not  officially  re- 
sponsible.    But  really  the  merits  of  this 
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Lofdsbipt  raMnWr,  tM.  Ikat  ni  lafia 
tried  the  experimcat  »m<»  hamdtd.  Mark 
Imv  grmdj  Hi  difiedltieft  vmU  W  ok 
creM<d  whtm  «•  kave  •■  allj  ctitleJ 
to  ui  oqwd  paitictpMMM  m  it«  I  Wave 
wen  too  mvdi  of  tlM  twinoffifi  of  tke 
greet  Pewofs  of  Berope  «adefteknig«  hmm 
toe  best  meCives.  te  odrae  tlM  rolen  of 
llUgoremeil  Stetos.  witk  regptct  to  Cikeir 
iniemel  edmioiftlfmlioa  ;  I  liove  eeco  too 
m^A  of  the  eoBse^oeBcee  of  tint  eeit  of 
ioterfofoiiee  eod  tliet  eeit  of  odviee,  oet 
to  entertaio  tke  greelea  alena  «l  tlw 
■Met  dieteat  pioepeet  of  iIm  wis  iklmg 
beiog  entered  into  witli  regerd  to  Tor- 
kej.  The  diplooMtieta  of  thmt  F 
nsaidlj  begin  lo  offw  ibeir  nd 
meUeie  of  iolerael  ndmiantmikNi,  fies  a 
eineere  doMte  toeoireet  ibeeriU  and  groai 
abneee  tbej  see  arising  in  tbe  conntries 
vbere  thof  are  en^dojed*  from  tke  IoIIt 
and  incapacitj  of  their  native  nilera.  Bot 
thongh«  at  €rst,  the  welfare  oftheseeonntries 
is  the  only  object  the  Consols  or  Ministers 
have  in  riew,  and  thej  act  rery  amieaUj 
together,  it  naturally  happens  that  they  do 
not  always  agree  as  to  the  means  by  whidi 
that  olijeot  is  to  be  aonght;  diferwacee  of 
opinion  arise*  as  to  the  neasores  which 
ought  to  be  adopted,  and  still  more  as  to 
the  persons  to  bs  employed,  and  eadi  man 
4ndoairoQra  to  rseomnmd  his:Own  views 
to  the  Government  to  whidi  he  .is  accre- 
dited, and  to  point  oot  the  objections  to 
those  of  jbii  onponents.  Bnt,  a^  Jjords, 
diplomatists,  aher  all*  are  like  other  men 
in  their  love  of  power  and  of  baring 
things  their  own  wag.  It  naturally  hap- 
pens that  while  -they  all  wish  for  the  wd* 
nre  of  the  oouotry  in  which  they  are 
stationed,  diflerenoes  of  opinion  arise  as  to 
the  means  by  which  that  welfsre  may  bo 
best  promoted.  Each  endeavours  to  ro> 
aonimeod  his  own  opinions  to  the  rulers  of 
these  Statos*  each  endeavours  to  pwnt  out 
objections  to  the  riews  of  his  Colleagne, 
and  in  process  of  time,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  rulers  of  the  State«  recourse  is 
hH  to  other  means.  Parties  are  formed 
-«-an  Bnglish  party  and  a  French  party, 
and  sometimes  a  United  States  party  and 
a  Hussiaa  party,  are  led  into  the  matter, 
each  faction  being  led  by  the  represenuUve 
of  the  Government  the  name  of  which  it 
bears,  each  urging  forward  with  party 
Tiolonce  its  own  object  and  the  employ- 
ment of  its  own  means,  and  soon  involving 
in  these  first  struggles  the  country  with 
which  each  is  connected;  and  in  these 
p^ty  strifes  the  unfortnoato  country  in 
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relation  to  whieh  they  take  pUee  is  torn » 
pieces.     All  who  know  anythinf;  of  tin 
dipleesalic  history  of  the  past  fev  jm 
know  that  I  have  now  given  no  imAginflry 
pictnre.  bnt  a  eorrect  description  of  vht 
has  repeatedly  token  place.    Lei  me  imnt 
to  Greece  and  Sooth  Americs,  and  I  think 
yonr  Lordships  wiD  find  that  whst  I  bare 
now  aatietpated  with  regard  to  Torkeyhu 
been  fiilfilled  to  the  very  letter.    Ifve 
begin,  in  conjunction  with  France,  to  ad- 
viae  Tnrk^  as  to  her  intemal  sdmmistn- 
tien,  considering  what  tbe  enonnooa  diffi- 
culties are  of  ^e  questions  Turkey  hiato 
deal  with,  that  social  questions  of  the  fint 
Bsagnitnde  are  involved,  that  a  soeiety  vill 
have  to  be  reorganised,  if  possible,  and  i 
new  order  of  things  created,  I  am  afraid 
thsit  onr  advioe  to  the  Tnrkish  GovemmeDt, 
however  well  meant,  will  not  always  be 
aceeptaUe,  and  that  some  of  those  refonos 
which  we  might  be  pleased  to  dictate,  vonld 
be  utieriy  nnsnited  for  the  state  of  aoeietf 
in  the  country  in  which  they  are  sought  to 
be  introduced.      Embarxasements  of  all 
kinds  will  4hen  arise*  and,  knowing  what  is 
the  nature  of  diplomadsts,  and,  above  all, 
of  Bnglish  and  French  dipionaysts,  I  am 
persuaded  that,  if  we  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  over  this  war,  and  then  attempt 
to  infnence  Turkey  in  the  manner  that 
seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Bedclifie— if  this  ia  to 
be  our  line  of  policy— many  months  will 
not  pass  by  bef<»re  that  good  understondinf^ 
between  this  country  and  France  which  all 
have  dwdt  upon  with  so  much  satisfaction 
will  be  sensibly  impaired.     We  know  what 
has  happened  in  other  instances;  we  know 
that  the  countries  which    have   deputed 
theee  diplomatiste  have  alwaya  ended  by 
aiding  more  or  less  with  their  own  rcpre- 
sentotive,  end  we  have  seen  how  easily 
jealousies  and  animosities  have  bemi  en- 
gendered.    Such  nre  the    dangers  with 
whidi  I  believe  we  are  threatened  by  a 
perseverance  in  our  present  policy;  and  of 
these  dang«9  the  most  serious  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  our  present  happy  relations 
with  France  may  be  interrupted.     I  will 
not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  fur- 
ther observations.     I  only  wisli  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  the  very 
same  erroneous  views,  as  I  eonsider  them, 
which  first  led  us  to  eneoursge  Turkey  to 
enter  into  the  present  quarrel  with  Buasia, 
are  too  likdy,  if  we  do  not  take  care,  to 
carry  us  into  the  fatal  course  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  of  underUking  to  adrise 
Turkey  in  her  internal  administration.    It 
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Sb  that  consideration  which  has  indueed  me 
to  advert,  as  I  have  done,  to  what  I  eon- 
oei?e  to  be  our  original  error.  I  shoald 
not  have  done  so  else,  becaase  I  know  it 
is  now  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps,  so  far 
as  regards  oar  original  error,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  cast  censure  upon  Her  Majestj^s 
Govemonent.  Though  I  think  thej  have 
done  wrong  in  the  policy  they  have  adopt- 
ed, I  make  all  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter,  and  for  the  state 
of  public  opinion  having  led  them  on  per- 
haps further  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  gone.  I  will  here  conclude  what  I 
haye  to  address  to  your  Lordships.  I  fear 
I  have  taken  up  far  too  much  of  yonr  time; 
but  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  give  me 
Credit  for  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by 
no  lower  motive  than  a  solemn  and  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  duty,  in  circumstances,  as  I 
think,  of  great  national  peril.  I  believe 
that  the  course  we  have  entered  upon,  and 
the  course  we  are  about  to  pursue,  is  preg- 
nant with  future  difficulty.  I  believe  that 
public  opinion,  that  men  s  minds  and  feel- 
ings, haye  been  too  much  excited  on  this 
Eastern  question,  and  that  their  better 
judgment  will  be  a  work  of  time.  I  have 
fait  it  necessary  to  state  the  considerations 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  which,  in 
my  mind,  would  make  a  more  pacific  policy 
better  for  us,  better  for  Turkey,  and  better 
for  the  world.  I  felt  it  necessary  that 
those  considerations  should  be  fairly  stated, 
and  I  have  ventured  to  lay  them  before 
you  at  the  risk  of  wearjing  your  Lordships, 
at  the  risk  of  bringing  much  obloquy  upon 
myself,  and  of  incurring  that  which  I  value 
much  more — namely,  the  disapprobation 
of  many  whose  opinion  I  respect.  But  no 
consideration  of  any  kind  could  induce  me 
to  withhold  from  your  Lordships  the  ex- 
pression of  my  honest  opinion— -an  opinion 
1  have  not,  I  assure  your  Lordships,  formed 
without  much  careful  study  and  delibera- 
tion, which  I  have  now  only  to  submit  to 
your  Lordships'  indulgent  consideration. 

Thb  Dukb  of  ARGYLL:  My  Lords,  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  House  who  entertains  a 
higher  respect  than  I  do  for.  the  ability 
with  which  ho  uniformly  treats  any  subject 
he  takes  in  hand;  and  I  may  add  that 
there  is  no  one  who  admires  more  than 
myself  the  courage  and  fortitude  with 
which,  on  all  occasions  when  his  public 
duty  calls  upon  him  to  do  so,  he  under- 
takes the  defence  of  opinions  which  he 
knows  to  be  unpopular  not  only  in  this 
House,  but  in  the  country.  But,  my  Lords, 


differing,  as  I  venture  to  do,  with  all  respect 
to  the  noble  Earl,  from  the  conclusions  ai- 
which  he  has  arrived,  I  heartily  rejoice  that 
his  speech  has  been  delivered  in  this  House, 
because^  although  I  differ  from  the  conclu* 
sions  to  which  he  has  come,  I  think  it  must' 
be  admitted,  upon  all  sides  of  the  House, 
that  he  has  stated  a  great  many  facts,  and 
has  adduced  a  great  many  considerations 
which  must  have  influenced  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Government  in  the  course  which 
it  has  been  their  duty  to  pursue;  and  I  may 
add,  that  from  those  facts  and  from  those 
considerations  I  conceive  it  is  possible  to 
deduce  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  policy  which  the  Government  have  pur- 
sued from  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
pute. The  noble  Earl  has  given  us  his 
opinion  as  to  what  we  ought  to  have  done 
in  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey : 
— but  he  has  not  stated  that  it  was  our 
doty  to-  have  allowed  Turkey  quietly  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  Russia.  If  I  understood 
the  noble  Bari  aright,  he  confined  his  opi* 
nion  to  this  more  limited  proposition,  that, 
as  regards  the  ulHnuUum  of  Prince  Men* 
chikoff,  it  would  have  been  a  lesser  evil  for 
Turkey  to  have  allowed  herself  to  be  forced 
into  the  acceptance  of  that  note,  than  to 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  war;  and  he 
seemed  to  impute  blame  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  having  supported  Turkey 
in  the  rejection  of  that  particular  arrange- 
ment. Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  re- 
mind the  noble  Earl  that,  although  he  may 
have  inferred  from  the  papers  that  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  or  the  French  Am- 
bassador, or  any  other  Ambassador,  had 
influenced  the  judgment  of  the  Porte  in 
that  important  transaction,  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  holding  any  such  idea,  because  it  is 
not  strictly  the  fact.  We  gave  no  counsel 
whatever  to  the  Porte  on  that  occasion; 
nay,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the 
noble  Earl,  if  he  looks  carefully  into  the 
papers,  will  find  it  there  stated,  that  the 
four  Ambassadors  in  Constantinople  were 
called  together — probably  by  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe — with  the  special  view  of 
determining  what  advice  they  would  give 
to  the  Porte;  and  that  they  came  to  the 
c<>hclu8ion  that  the  question  was  one  so 
nearly  affecting  the  aignity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  rorte,  that  the  Porte  itself, 
and  the  Porte  alone,  should  decide  upon  it. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  beg  to  remind  the 
noble  Earl,  this  House,  and  the  country, 
that  for  the  rejection  of  the  uhimaium  of 
Prince  Menchikoff,  we  are  not  officially  re- 
sponsible.    But  really  the  merits  of  this 
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quefttion  do  not  depend  upoa  the  rending 
of  that  note,  or  upon  the  balance  of  ad« 
yantage  between  its  acceptance  and  its  re- 
jection. The  noble  Earl  commenced  his 
speech  bj  observing  that  he  eononrred  with 
all  preWous  sneakers  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Russia  in  this  dispute.  The  noble  Earl 
will  not  deny  that  Russia  had  no  right  to 
exact  the  Menchikoff  uUimatum  from  an 
independent  Power;  and  the  real  question, 
therefore,  comes  to  be  this — whether  you, 
as  one  of  the  great  family  of  European 
nations,  are  to  allow  a  weaker  nation  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  a  stronger,  even 
though  the  result  be  not  in  itself  injurious 
to  your  interests.  I  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Qovemmeot  ought  to  have 
been  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Turkey. 
I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  every 
means  onght  to  have  been  nsed  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  war;  though  I  must  say,  in 
passing,  that  the  noble  Earl  is  hardly  jus- 
ti6ed  in  concluding  that  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  or  Christian  population  in  European 
Turkey  would  not  have  been  seriously  re* 
tarded  by  the  new  and  more  entangled  di- 
plomatic relations  which  were  sought  to  be 
established  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
I  believe  that  the  great  promoter  of  inter* 
nal  improvement  in  Turkey  has  been  the 
distinguished  individual  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  debate — Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe;  and  I  am  afraid  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  infloenOe  of  tite  Russian 
mission  at  Constantinople  has  not  been  di- 
rected to  secure  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  population,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Russia  has  been  long  pursuing  that 
course  of  policy  which  is  betrayed  in  her 
celebrated  despatch  known  to  all  your  Lord- 
ships— a  policy  of  jealousy  lest  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Turkey  should  rise  and 
erect  themselves  into  an  independent  State. 
My  Lords,  I  contend  that  if  Russia  had 
succeeded  in  fixing  upon  th«  Porte  new  and 
more  entangled  diplomatic  engagements, 
she  would  then  have  secured  the  power  of 
perpetual  interference  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Turkey,  and  would  have  proved  a 
perpetual  check  to  the  natural  progress  of 
the  Christian  population.  But,  my  Lords, 
it  IS  perfectly  true  that  the  dangerous  in« 
temal  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was 
a  consideration  which  we  were  bound  to 
have  in  view;  and  I  may  state  that  it  was 
that  eonsideration,  in  addition  to  those  of 
general  duty«and  of  Christian  principle, 
which  have  been  so  eloquently  referred  to 
thii  evening,  which  induced  us  to  endea- 
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vour  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  avert 
the  necessity  of  war.  I  hove  no  doubt  that 
even  the  noUe  Earl  himself  will  admit—- 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion  as  regards  the 
policy  of  this  country  not  interfering,  in  any 
event,  between  Russia  and  Turkey — that* 
practically,  tliat  was  not  a  policy  which 
came  within  our  power  to  adopt.  I  believe 
that  public  opinion — and  in  this,  I  confess, 
I  think  public  opinion  was  right — would  not 
have  tolerated  such  a  policy.  It  was  not 
a  policy,  therefore,  which  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  follow;  and  really,  I  think  tho 
issue  before  the  House  is  thi»,  whether  we 
would  have  better  secured  the  continuance 
of  peace  by  what  some  noble  Lords  have 
called  more  energetic  action.  And  here, 
my  Lords,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  do  think  there  has  oeen  a  singular  want 
of  consideration  for  some  of  the  obvious 
facts  of  the  case.  The  noble  Marquess 
who  began  the  debate  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  late  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  have 
totally  omitted  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  period  of  time  when  the  Holy 
Places  question  was  not  yet  settled,  and 
that  period  of  time  when  that  question  was 
no  longer  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  had 
given  place  to  other  and  more  Serious  de- 
mands; and  not  having  drawn  that  distinc- 
tion, they  seemed  inclined  to  impute  it  aa 
a  fault  to  tho  Government  that  their  policy 
at  the  commencement  of  this  dispute  was 
not  exactly  identical  with  that  of  France. 
Now  surely  the  House  will  recollect  that 
in  the  Holy  Places  question  it  was  not 
our  duty  or  our  policy  to  identify  ourselves 
wholly  with  France.  The  cordial  union 
that  now  exists  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, not  only  with  regard  to  our  present* 
but  also  with  respect  to  our  past  policy, 
does  not  make  this  a  delicate  question  at 
all.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  noble  Lord 
chooses  to  ask  the  French  Government,  it 
will  readily  acknowledge — I  have  reason  to 
believe,  indeed,  that  it  has  already  acknow* 
lodged — that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
discussion — when  the  policy,  the  interests, 
and  the  honour  of  France,  as  they  con- 
ceiveil,  were  impiicated  in  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places — it  was  no  part  of  our 
duty,  as  one  of  the  great  family  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  to  identify  ourselves  with 
France;  it  was  rather  our  duty  to  stand 
between  the  two  rival  Powers,  acting  solely 
and  alone  in  the  interest  of  peace.  My 
Lords,  I  am  the  more  surprised  that  the 
noble  Earl  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  should  have  objected  to 
this  portion  of  our  policy,  because  I  find  in 
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one  of  the  earlier  papers  submitted  to  your 
Lordships  a  despatch  from  the  noble  Earl 
himself,  in  which  he  lajs  down  most  dis- 
tinctly the  principle  we  have  adopted.    He 
addresses  the  Ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  says,  "  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Holy  Places,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it/'    Bat,  my  Lords,  what  is 
the  inference  we  draw  from  this  flict  ?     It 
is,  tliat  it  was  impossible,  so  long  as  that 
question  remained  unsettled,  to  assume  the 
same  identity  of  policy  with  France  in  re* 
gard  to  affairs  in  the  East  which  we  were 
subsequently  enabled  to  do.     I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  most 
important  fact.     The  internal  weakness  of 
Turkey,  arising  from  the  disorders  which 
all  will  admit  exist  in  the  Government, 
was  seriously  aggravated  by  the  movement 
around  the  Empire  of  great  hostile  fleets 
and  armies,  which  were  pnt  in  motion,  on 
the  one  hand  by  Russia,  and  on  the  other 
by  France,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places;  and  I  am  ouite  certain 
that  if  your  Lordships  will  look  back  and 
place  yourselves  in  the  position  in  which 
we  were  placed  at  the  beginning  of  these 
complicated  and,  I  am  a&aid,  most  dan- 
gerous questions,  you  will  heartily  agree  in 
the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  instructions 
addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  our 
Minister  at  Constantinople — which  you  will 
find  in  an  early  page  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  blue-book — directing  him  to  deprecate 
the  movement  of  hostile  fleets  and  armies, 
which  produced  the  most  imminent  danger 
to  the  Turkish  Empire.     Now,  I  contend 
that  those  two  considerations  of  policy — 
first,  our  separation  to  a  certajn  extent 
from  France  so  long  as  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places  remained  unsettled;  and, 
secondly,  our  declared  opinion  that  it  was 
imprudent  in  the  highest  degree  to  move 
hostile  fleets  and  armies  before  it  was  ne- 
cessary— explain  our  policy  for  refusing  to 
send  our  fleet  immediately  to  the  Bnrda- 
nelles.     There  is  another  point  which,  I 
think,  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.    The  noble  Mar- 
quess who  began  the  discussion   referred 
with  great  triumph  to  the  message  which 
bad  been  sent  by  Colonel  Rose  to  Admiral 
Dundas,  to  induce  him  to  move  the  fleet. 
It  is  true  that  Colonel  Rose  sent  for  the 
fleet;  but  if  the  noble  Marquess  wished  to 
state  with  accuracy  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
action, why  did  he  not  mention  a  fact  which 
he  would  have  found  in  the  blue-books — 
namely,  that  within  six  days  after  Colonel 
Rose  sent  for  the  fleet  he  despatched  another 


oaessage  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  require 
it  ?     I  want  to  know  why  neither  the  noble 
Marquess  nor  the  noble  Earl  (the  late  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs)  ven- 
tured to  mention  that  circumstance — surelj 
an  important  one  in  the  history  of  these 
transactions?     My  Lords,  I  now  proceed 
to  another  step  in  this  dispute.   Supposing 
that  Colonel  Rose's  request  bad  been  com- 
plied with — supposing  it  had  been  consis- 
tent with  the  policy  of  the  Government  at 
that  time  to  move  the  fleet — what  is  the 
argument  which  is  intended  to  be  founded 
upon  this  ?     Do  noble  Lords  really  mean 
to  contend  that  the  movement  of  the  fleet 
from  Malta  would  have  prevented  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities  by  Russia  ? 
Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
dates  of  this  question.     The  question  of 
the  Holy  Places  was  not  finally  settled 
until   the  25th  of  April.     I  think  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  wrote  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  24th  or  the  25th  of  April,  that 
the  Holy  Places  question  had  been  finally 
settled.  There  was,  therefore,  a  clear  fiold 
for  a  junction  between  England  and  France 
in  resisting  tho  ulterior  project  which  was 
after  that  time  disclosed  by  Prince  Men- 
ehikoff.      That  despatch   did   not   reach 
England  till   the  9th  or  10th  of    May. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  dth  and  the  22nd  of  May,  on  which 
day  Prince  Menchikoff  took  bis  departure 
from  Constantinople,  the  Government  re- 
ceived   repeated    despatches    from    Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  declaring  that  the 
question  was  still  a  moral  question — thait 
there  was  no  danger  of  immediate  violence 
on  the  part  of  Russia — and  that  under 
those  circumstances  he  thought  diplomatic 
intrigues  ought  to  be  met  by  diplomatie 
means,  the  more  especially  as  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  the  Government  of  Turkey 
to  bring  down  upon  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  immediate  resentment  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.      Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
also  stated  that  it  would  be  imprudent  for 
us  to  take  an  hostile  or  an  offensive  atti- 
tude towards  Russia  at  that  time«     But  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ]Poreiga 
Affairs  heard  by  telegraph  of  the  depar- 
ture of  Prince  Menchikoff  from  Constanti- 
nople.    Almost  immediately  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  news,  before  we  knew  even 
the  circumstances  connected  with  Prince 
Menchikoff 's  departure — before  we  knew 
whether  those  circumstances  had  been  of  a 
threatening  nature  or  not — a  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  was  come  to,  and  the  fleet  was  placed 
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at  once  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Reddiflfe.  On  the  Slstof  May,  the  de- 
spatch placing  the  fleet  at  the  disposal  of 
Lord  Stratfo^  de  Reddiffe  left  London; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circnmstance,  mj 
Lords,  that  on  the  very  same  daj — the 
31st  of  May — the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
finally  committed  to  the  proposals  of  Prince 
-  Menchikoff  by  the  occupation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities. Noble  Lords  seem  to  argue 
that  if  the  fleet  had  been  moved  before 
that  date,  the  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities would  have  been  prevented.  Why, 
if  the  fleet  bad  been  moved,  you  would 
have  enabled  Russia  to  say  justly — if  that 
term  can  be  applied  in  such  a  case — that 
the  movement  of  her  armies  into  the  Prin- 
cipalities had  been  in  consequence  of  our 
movement  of  the  fleet.  Even  as  it  is, 
Russia  makes  that  assertion;  but  by  the 
course  we  adopted,  her  conduct  is  entirely 
without  vindication.  But,  my  Lords,  there 
is  no  reason  to  belie?e  that  the  movement  of 
the  fleet  would  have  had  any  other  eflect 
than  that  of  hastening  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  of  in- 
creasing his  jealousy  of  the  Western 
-Powers,  and  of  giving  him  just  reason  to 
suppose  that  our  own  interest,  and  not  that 
of  Turkey,  was  the  object  we  liad  at  heart. 
Some  people  talk  as  if  the  Pratb  were  a 
navigable  river,  and  as  if  a  fleet  could  be 
sent  there  to  prevent  the  Russians  entering 
the  Principalities.  I  need  not  say  to  your 
Lordships  that  nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd than  such  a  notion.  The  object  of 
moving  the  fleet  never  could  have  been  to 
prevent  the  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities; but  the  presence  of  the  fleet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  was, 
flrst  of  all,  a  general  intimation  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  that  the  Western 
Powers  were  watching  his  policy,  and  were 
determined  to  maintam  the  territorial  inte- 
grity of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  in  the 
next  place,  it  was  an  actual  defence  as  re- 
garded any  certain  attack  upon  Constanti- 
nople. I  contend,  therefore,  looking  back 
and  viewing  these  transactions  in  the  light 
of  history,  that  the  eourse  pursued  by  the 
Oovemment  was  sound  policy. 

My  Lords,  I  pass  now  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject-— to  the  diplomatic  division. 
The  noble  Marquess  who  began  the  debate 
referred  to  the  opinion  which  he  said  was 
generally  held,  that  we  have  mismanaged 
the  diplomatic  part  of  the  business  in  this 
important  respect :  that  an  ofler  has  been 
made  to  Russia,  after  she  has  been  guilty 
of  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  law 
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of  nations,  of  the  renewal  of  tboM  treatfos 
which  have  been  the  moving  cause  and  oc- 
casion of  her  interference  with  Turkey. 
Now,  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
this  matter  than  I  believe  Jias  been  com- 
monly done,  either  in  this  House  or  the 
country.     What  is  meant  by  a  renewal  of 
the  treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey  f 
The  objection,  I  apprehend,  lies  chiefly  to 
the  religious  protectorate  which  those  trea- 
ties  are  supposed  to  give  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.     Now,  no  one  contemplates  even 
as  a  result  of  war  the*  recovery  on  the  part 
of  Turkey  of  any  of  the  great  provinces 
which  in  the  course  of  centuries  have  been 
wrested  from  her^  but  it  ia  contemplated 
by  many  that  Turkey  will  free  herself  from 
all  existing  engagemcnU  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  her  own  internal  affiiirs. 
Those  who  contend  for  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey  maintain  that  it   is 
inconsistent  with  such  independence  to  en- 
gage in  any  treaty  with  regard  to  her  con- 
dnct  towards  her  own  subjects,     I  entreat 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  where  such  an 
argument  will  lead  us.     It  is  true   that 
there  may  be  a  very  serions  danger  of  a 
rising  of  the  Christian  population  in  Tur- 
key.    Do  yon  think  yon  will  diminish  that 
danger — do  you  not  think  yon  will  aggra- 
vate it  in  a  tenfold  degree — ^if  you  bold 
out  to  this  Christian  population  no  hope 
that  you  will  extract  from  that  Govern* 
ment  which  has  so  long  oppressed  their 
rights  and  privileges,  not  only  as  regards 
their  spiritual  condition,  but  also  as  regards 
their  lives  and  property  —  do  you  think 
yon  offer  them  any  inducement  to   take 
part  with  you  in  resistance  to  Russian  ag- 
gression if  you  hold  out  to  them  no  hope 
of  being  secured,  by  the  intervention,  if 
necessary,  of  the  other  European  Powers, 
in  all  those  privileges  which  Russia  affects 
to  be  anxious  to  securo  to  them  ?     I  con- 
ceive that  the  most  suicidal  policy  which 
this  country  eould  pursue  in  the  present 
dispute  would  be  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
Russia,  in  favour  of  Turkey,  without  se- 
curing from  Turkey  some  promise  or  en- 
gagement in  reference  to  this  most  impor- 
tant question,  the  future  treatment  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  by  the  Porte. 
The  noble  Marquess  who  commenced  this 
debate,  and  several  other  nobie  Lords,  have 
passed  eulogiumson  the  noble  Lord  our  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople.  I  agree  in  every 
opinion  thnt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
very  great  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  has  conducted  the 
whole  of  those  very  difficult  negotiations. 
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and  I  entreat  the  country  and  the  House 
to  give  weight  to  the  words  which  he  uses 
in  one  of  the  verj  last  despatches  that 
have  heen  laid  upon  the  tahleof  the  House. 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  jour  Lordships 
to  those  words.  In  the  last  reply  given 
hy  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  last 
proposal  of  the  Western  Powers,  you  will 
£nd  that  Reshid  Pacha  concluded  his  note 
by  formally  asking  that  Turkey  should  be 
admitted  into  the  community  of  European 
nations,  and  its  rights  guarded  by  interna- 
tional contracts  and  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions; and  I  beg  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  answer  that  was  given  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  this  pas- 
sage.    He  says — 

* '  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  with  a  view  of 
the  eondition  of  the  non»Mtt8sulnian  oommunities 
in  this  Empire,  and  the  development  of  those  re- 
sources on  which  the  Porte's  independence  must 
erer  mainly  rest,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  hedge 
round  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  European  gua. 
rantees  unless  the  Porte  engages,  at  the  same 
time,  to  realise  and  extend  their  system  of  im- 
proved administration  in  good  earnest." — [No. 
896.] 

•This  is  the  formal  opinion  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe,  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  give  any  guarantee  to  Turkey  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Powers,  unless  Tur- 
key entered  into  an  engagement  with  re- 
ference to  what  is  pointed  out;  and  who 
can  doubt  that  what  are  aimed  at  by  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  are  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  ?  Is  it  true,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  the  Qovemment  of 
Turkey  to  require  any  such  pledge  ?  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  *by  the  very 
treaty  which  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  Turkey 
•^the  treaty  of  Carlowita,  concluded  in 
1669— gives  a  similar  promise  to  Austria. 
That  was  not  the  period  of  the  decay  of 
the  Turkish  Empire;  it  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  power  that  Turkey  voluntarily 
agreed  to  give  a  solemn  promise,  and  to 
enter  into  a  diplomatic  contract  with  the 
German  Powers  on  the  subject  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  And  I  think  we  were  fully 
justified,  and  not  only  fully  justified,  but 
bound  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and 
policy,  to  include  amongst  the  stipulations 
on  which  it  was  reasonable  and  proper  for 
Turkey  to  conclude  a  peace — a  stipulation  I 
on  behalf  of  the  religious  privileges  of^ 
those  of  her  subjects  who  are  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.     I  shall  not  enter  into  a  consid- 


eration of  the  means  by  which  effect 
should  be  sought  to  be  given  to  those  pri- 
vileges. The  noble  Earl  having  entered 
at  length  into  the  history  of  the  Vienna 
Conference,  I  will  say  that  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  that  note.  I  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  note 
which  affect  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  policy  they  have  pursued,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  attending 
the  giving  up  of  the  note  of  which  the 
Government  had  reason  to  he  ashamed. 
The  object  of  the  Vienna  note  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  wording  of  it.  The  entire 
question,  with  regard,  to  the  terms  of  that 
note,  have  reference  to  one  particular  omis- 
sion. In  the  original  Menchikoff  note  the 
words  '*  a6  atUiquo^*  were  included.  In 
the  Vienna  note  '*  ab  anHquo*^  was  erased, 
and  "spiritual"  was  inserted,  and  we 
therefore  preferred  to  stand  on  the  terma 
of  the  Vienna  note.  As  regards  the  mere 
words  of  the  note,  I  maintain  that  every 
one  of  them  is  perfectly  defensible,  and  if 
it  were  consistent  with  the  time  of  your 
Lordships,  I  should  go  into  them  at  length, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  it;  but  now  I 
shall  only  say  that  I  agree  with  every  word 
of  my  'noble  Friend  behind*  in  which  he 
defends  the  original  text  of  that  note.  I 
am  anxious  before  I  sit  down  to  say  a 
single  word.  I  have  observed  with  some 
regret,  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  debate,  a  tendency 
to  join  in  a  cry,  most  unjust  and  unfair, 
which  has  been  directed  by  a  portion  of  the 
public  press  against  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  in  particular. 
I  think  those  attacks  unjust  and  unfair, 
because  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  is  not  singly  of  solely 
responsible  for  the  policy  that  has  been 
adopted.  But  I  believe  those  attacks  my 
noble  Friend  can  well  afford  to  pass  by 
wholly  unnoticed;  and  if,  after  a  long 
public  life  spent — and  not  unsuccessfully 
spent — in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as  that  of  my  noble 
Friend  has  been,  and  to  prevent  the  sparks 
of  national  jealousy  from  extending  and 
breaking  into  the  flames  of  war — if,  after 
such  a  course,  he  finds  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  Government  charged  with  the  con-, 
duct  of  a  contest  that  may  be  a  very  great 
one — if,  after  such  a  course,  my  noble 
Friend  cannot  escape  such  attacks,  he  has 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing;  that 
his  Government  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  avert  war,  and  when  he  haa  at 
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length  fioQiid  himself  oompelled  to  enter 
into  war,  it  is  a  war  into  which  this  coun- 
try  has  been  urged  by  no  selfish  interest 
and  no  evil  passion. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords.  I 
promise  year  Lordships  I  shall  not  detain 
you  long,  and  I  do  so  the  more  readily  be- 
cause I  think,  after  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place,  that  little  of  a  practical  nature 
remains  for  discussion,  or  any  question  ad- 
mitting of  decision  by  the  House.  But  I 
feel  that  some  obserrations  have  fallen  from 
the  noble  Duke  which  call  for  some  reply 
from  those  who  do  not  altogether  share  in 
his  views — very  natural  as  they  are — of 
the  policy  and  of  the  jskill  with  which  those 
diplomatic  relations  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  question  brought  to  its  present  is* 
sue.  I  think  it  must  he  gratifying  to  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  whose 
defence  the  noble  Duke  undertook  at  the 
close  of  bis  speech,  and  it  must  be  a  some* 
what  agreeable- surprise  to  that  noble  Earl 
to  hear  himself  charged  'with  not  being 
sufficiently  pacific.  The  noble  Earl  was 
charged  by  a  noble  Lord  on  the  lower 
bench  with  having  indulged  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  war,  and  with  not  being  suffi* 
ciently  pacific,  and  I  see  the  noble  Earl 
accepts  the  compliment,  and  is  somewhat 
penitent  that  he  has  not  done  more  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe.  The  noble 
Earl  might  have  done  more,  I  admit,  than 
he  has  done  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, but  he  should  have  done  it  in  a  rery 
different  manner  from  that  which  has 
been  adopted.  My  noble  Friend  on  the 
cross  benches  (Earl  Grey)  has  made  an 
eloquent  statement  and  delivered  a  very 
eloquent  declamation  on  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  which 
no  pershn  is  oontesting,  and  he  compared 
the  noble  Earl  and  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  Walpole,  without  his  little  pec-> 
oadilloes,  or  his  parliamentary  corruption, 
from  which  they  are  all  free.  My  noble 
Friend,  said  the  noble  Earl,  was  another 
Walpole  under  a  Ministry  of  peace-— not 
the  warlike  Minister  which  another  noble 
Lord  considered  him  to  be,  and  which 
the  noble  Earl  seemed  disposed  to  consi- 
der himself  to  be«— my  noble  Friend  said 
the  noble  Earl  was  another  Walpole;  but 
more  successful  and  happy  in  the  issue. 
And  then,  said  my  noble  Friend  on  the 
cross-benches,  if  a  different  course  had 
been  pursued  —  if  you  had  prematurely 
gone  to  war,  and  used  yiolent  language 
luid  taken  violent  measures — the  country 
would  have  been  plunged   into  the  hor* 
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rors  of  war,    from    which   the   sueeessful 
diplomacy  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Qo- 
vernment  have  preserved  it.     But  if  they 
have  not  preserved  the  country  from  the 
horrors  of  war,  where  is  the  truth  of  the 
eulogiuqii  which  the  noble  Lord  has  passed 
on   the  noble  Earl  opposite  ?     He   says, 
had    not  the  noble  Earl  been    successful 
in  his  diplomacy,  we   should    have    been 
plunged    into   war.     But   where   are   wo 
now  ?  Are  we  plunged  into   war   or  are 
we  not  ?    If  we  are  not  at  war,  I  confess  it 
looks  something  very  like  it.  The  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
is   too  cautious  in  his   language  in   this 
respect  to  tell  us  whether  we  are  at  war 
or  at  peace.     He  says  it  is  a  very  natu- 
ral question  we  ask,  and  he  informs   us, 
most  truly,  that  it  is   not    very   easy   te 
give  a  distinct  answer   to   it.      He  says, 
we  certainly  are   not   at    war  —  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  to  be  at  peace,  says 
my  noble  Friend;  and  he  says  also  that, 
when  we  consider  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  passage  of  our  fiect 
there,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely neutral.     I  want  to  know   what  is 
the  state  of  the  country,  when  we  are  nei- 
ther at  peace  nor  at  war,  nor  neutral  ?  My 
noble  Friend  has  given  us  a  new  phrase  in 
Parliamentary  or  diplomatic  language;  we 
are  not  at  war,  nor  at  peace,  and  we  are 
not  neutral,  but  we  are  drifting  townrds 
war.     My  Lords,  I  think  we  are  drifting 
towards   war,  and  drifting  very  fast   to- 
wards it.     When  we  are  sending  out  the 
most  powerful  fleet    that    England    ever 
equipped  to  the  Baltic — when  we  have  an- 
other fleet  in  <he  Black  Sea — when  a  con- 
siderable detachment  of  troops  are  to  land 
some  way  or  other  in  a  foreign  country, 
I  suppose  not  for  very  pacific  purposes,  I 
think  the  symptoms  are  very  strong  that 
wo  are  drifting  somewhat  rapidly  towards 
war.     No  information  having  been  given 
to  us  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  noble 
Earl — the  warlike  Minister  of  this  country 
— founds  his  hopes  of  maintaining  peacot 
I  must  come   to   the  eonolusion  that    a 
fortunate  result  to  the  Walpolean  policy 
has  not  been  arrived  at,  and  that  they  have 
landed  this  country  into  a  war.   The  ques- 
tion really  is  not  whether  peace  in  the  ab- 
stract is  desirable,  or  whether  Government 
is  to  be  charged  for  having  used  every  ef- 
fort to  maintain  peace.     As  long  as  they 
endeavoured  with  honour,  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  maintain 
peaeoi  every  man  must  commend  them  for 
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using  ewerj  exertion  for  the  preserration 
of  peace;  but  they  must  tell  us  whether 
the  course  thej  pursued  was  likely  to  ef- 
feet  that  object.  On  that  subject  I  concur 
in  the  opinion  which  was  expressed  in  the 
month  of  July  last  by  one  in  whose  praise 
the  House  has  been  unanimous — to  whose 
praise  I  can  add  nothing,  except  my  cor- 
dial concurrence  in  erery  word  that  has 
been  said  in  laudation  of  his  discretion, 
firmness,  and  judgment,  and  whose  opinion, 
1  suppose,  will  be  receiYed  with  respect  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  concur  with 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcli£Pe  in  thinking 
that — 

"  Our  intense  anxiety  to  maintain  peace,  not- 
withstanding the  progress  of  ciroumstances 
prejudicial  to  its  continuance,  though  derived 
nroDi  our  best  feelings,  may  erentually  go  &r  to- 
wards frustrating  the  object,  without  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  a  war." 

In  the  month  of  July  last.  Lord  Stratford 
de  Reddiffe  used  this  language  :— 

"  In  no  direction  is  the  prospect  a  cheering 
one.  Negotiation,  if  not  in  despair,  appears  to 
be  at  &ult ;  and,  should  a  resort  to  force  be  un- 
avoidable, the  struggle  must  necessarily  be  sharp 
and  the  issue  uncertain.  In  any  case,  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  a  hesitating,  uncalculated 
course.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  misfortune  for  Europe 
to  be  dragged,  when  least  expecting  it,  to  the 
verge  of  an  arena  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
recoil,  and  upon  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
enler  with  any  limitation  of  consequences.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  an  evil  which  is  post- 
poned or  evaded  is  liable  to  recar  with  more  in- 
convenience and  danger  at  no  remote  period,  and 
that,  by  venturing  at  once  to  look  it  in  the  Sioe, 
we  afford  ourselves  the  best  chance  of  viewing  it 
in  its  true  proportions,  and  employing  the  most 
judicious  means  for  its  correction.''    [No.  353.] 

My  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  expressed  great  satis- 
faction that  this  subject  should  hare  been 
brought  on  for  discussion;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  regretted  that  my  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Marquess,  who  has  entered  into 
a  most  able  and  eloquent  analysis  of  those 
papers,  should  have  felt  it  necessary  at 
this  moment  to  disparage  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  6o?ernment.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  a  very  agreeable  mode  if  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  papers  involving  two  large 
volumes  and  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  were  to  take  place,  snb- 
jeet  to  this  provision,  that  no  person  who 
takes  part  in  the  discussion  should  say  a 
word  to  disparage  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; but  if  the  noble  Karl  thinks  that 
such  a  doctrine  should  be  held,  I  cannot 
join  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  he  ejc- 
preasedy   that  it  would  be  necessary  to 


bring  the  subject. befora  Paritament  at  all.- 
The  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  another  part  of  hia  speech,  says 
it  is  easy  to  have  an  w  post  faeto  wisdom 
and  to  judge  of  events  after  their  occur* 
rence;  but,  he  says,  put  yourselves  in  the 
position  we  were  in  at  the  particular  time, 
and  then  say  whether  we  were  to  bhime  or 
not.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  follow  that 
course.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  intimation  which  we  receiTed 
on  the  25th  of  April  last,  at  which  period 
the  noble  Earl  assured  the  House  that 
there  never  was  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  any  disturbance  on  the  side  of  Russia, 
and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was.  subject 
to  no  risk  from  that  quarter.  On  what 
did  the  noble  Earl  found  the  assurance 
then  given  to  the  House,  that  there  was 
no  apprehension  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  on  the  side  of  Russia  ? 
The  assurance  was  given  by  the  Russian 
Government  so  repeatedly  and  constantly 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  admit 
into  his  mind  a  moment's  hesitation  of 
their  complete  veracity.  But  the  question 
is  not  whether  the  Goyemment  received 
those  assurances  from  Russia,  but  whether 
the  facts  of  the  case,  detailed  in  the  reports 
of  their  various  Ministers,  coincided  with 
those  pacific  assurances  and  declarations. 
I  shall  bring  very  shortly  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  the  information  of  which 
the  Government  was  in  possession  on  the 
2oth  April,  when  the  noble  Earl  assured 
us  there  was  no  apprehension  of  »ny  die* 
turbanee  of  the  peace  of  Europe  on  the 
side  of  Russia.  I  will  not  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period  further  than  to  say,  that 
from  the  very  moment  of  the  change 
of  Administration,  by  which  the  noble 
Earl's  colleagues  took  office — from  thai 
moment,  and  I  believe  in  one  instance  be* 
fore  that  time,  intimations  were  given  to  the 
Government,  that,  for  the  promotion  of  its 
objects,  military  forces  were  preparing  ou 
the  part  of  Russia.  That  information  was 
given  so  early  as  the  6th  of  January,  and 
again  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  January.  On 
the  6th  of  January,  Sir  George  Seymour 
says: — '*  I  believe  that  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  Russian  Government  to  en* 
sure  that  the  5th  corps  d*armie  shall  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  actual  service." — [Thb 
Earl  of  Clarendok  :  That  arrived  hero 
on  the  19th.] — On  the  7th  of  January 
there  came  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
tlie  force  that  was  preparing  to  mote,  and 
again  on  the  8th  of  January  Sir  George 
Seymour  writes  that  that  was  all  thai 
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Count  Nesselrode  eould  tell  him — of  the 
ezteut  of  those  armaments  Count  Nessel- 
rode  was  not  prepared  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty— that  orders  were  given  to  the  5th 
corps  to  adTance  to   the  frontier  of  the 
Danubian   provinces   without   waiting  for 
their  reserves;  and  that  directions  had  been 
issued  to  the  4th   corps  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness;  and  his  Excellency  Count  Nes- 
selrode  expressed   his  belief  that  affairs 
would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion if  efforts  were  used  in  Paris  and  Con- 
stantinople to  advocate  the  rights  which 
his  Qovemment  claimed,  and  to  discoun- 
tenance  the  pretensions  of   the   French 
Cabinet.     Again,   on   the  7th   of  April, 
there  was  a  similar  notice  as  to  the  prepa- 
rations made  for  war  and  the  movement  of 
troops;  and  though  Count  Nesselrode  did 
not  then  feel  at    liberty  to   give  to  Sir 
Georgo  Seymour  any  assurance  respecting 
the  military  preparations,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare   that  the  negotiations  at 
Constantinople  would  be  brought  speedily 
to  a  happy   conclusion.     From  January, 
then,  to  April  the  Government  had  this 
information,  accompanied  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Sir  G.  Seymour,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  the  answers  of  Count  Nes- 
selrode on  the  subject  were  evasive  to  the 
last  degree.     You  had,  also,  from  Colonel 
Rose,  and  from  your  consuls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, notifications  that  the  Russians 
were  concentrating  upon  the  frontier,  or 
were  evidently  to  be  moved  upon  the  fron- 
tier, and  ready  to  cross  the  frontier  at  a 
moment's  notice.     At  pages  60  and  61 
you  will  find  one  of  those  warnings.     On 
the   13th  of  January,   Sir    G.  Seymour 
writes  :— 


"  Jnst  M  the  messenger  Bull  is  about  to  start 
for  Berlin,  I  have  learnt  upon  good  authority  that 
the  head-quarters  of  the  ith  eorpt  ijtarmie  had 
been  moved,  before  the  late  disputes  with  the 
Porte  had  reached  their  actual  stage,  from  Kieff 
to  Kamenetz,  situated  close  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  Gallicia.  The  4th  corps  likewise  is,  I 
should  observe,  already  in  a  state  fitted  for  efficient 
■ervioe  {iurpied  de  guerre).  As  to  the  5th  corps,  of 
which  I  have,  spoken  in  various  despatches,  al- 
though its  head-quarters  arc  Odessa,  several  regi- 
ments forming  the  right  wing  of  the  army  are 
aoattered  throughout  Bessarabut;  so  that,  as  your 
Lordship  will  at  once  peroeive  upon  looking  at  the 
map,  a  very  slight  advance  either  of  the  4th  or 
0th  corps  would  bring  the  Russian  forces  within 
the  Moldavian  frontier."    [No.  71.] 

To  this  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  replied,  that  he  felt  a 
sanguine  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Emperor  would  induce  him  to  refrain  from 
bb  warlike  steps;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
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the  information  he  received,  the  noble  Lord 
still  expressed  his  belief  that  that  hope 
was  well  founded.  Not  only  had  the  Go« 
vemment  notifications  of  the  preparationa 
for  war,  but  the  language  of  Russia  was  con- 
stantly couched  in  a  corresponding  tone. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon) succeeded  to  office  in  December, 
1852,  and  Sir  G.  Seymour  wrote  to  say 
that  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Russian 
Ministers.  On  the  13th  of  January  Sir 
G.  Seymour  wrote : — 

"  That  since  the  onestion  of  the  Holy  Plaoes 
had  been  noticed  by  tne  Russian  Minister  to  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  it  had  assuixied  a  new  cha- 
racter; that  the  acts  of  injustice  towards  the 
Greek  Church,  which  it  had  been  desired  to  pre- 
vent, had  been  perpetuated,  and  consequently  that 
now  the  object  must  be  to  find  a  remedy  for  those 
wrongs ;  that  the  success  of  the  French  negotia- 
tions at  Constantinople  was  to  be  ascribed  solely 
to  intrigue  and  violence — violence  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  the  uUima  ratio  of  kings,  being,  it 
had  been  seen,  the  moans  which  the  present  ruler 
of  France  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  the 
first  instance.*' 

And  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  further  stated 
that  Count  Nesselrode  said  that — 

"  When  Ills  Majesty's  resolution  is  finally  taken 
it  will  be  made  known  to  Baron  Brunnow,  who  is 
desired  to  communicate  with  your  Lordeblp,  and 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Uer  Majesty's  Go. 
vernment  to  the  steps  about  to  be  taken  by  the 
Emperor  for  securing  his  acknowledged  rights." 
[No.  69.] 

What  1  wish  to  show  is,  that  the  language 
of  Russia  was  over  and  over  again  the 
same,  and  it  showed  that  it  was  determined 
to  carry  out  the  objects  it  had  in  view,  and 
the  only  difficulty  which  it  saw  in  its  way 
was,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  union, 
which  it  hoped  would  not  long  exist,  between 
the  English  and  French  Governments;  that 
in  these  notes  their  hostile  intentions  to- 
wards Turkey — or,  rather,  its  violent  inten- 
tions— constantly  coupled  with  assurances 
of  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  with  repeated  at- 
tempts to  sow  dissensions  between  the 
English  and  French  Governments,  as  the 
union  of  the  two  Governments  would,  it 
was  felt,  render  success  uncertain.  The 
noble  Duke  opposite  had  reminded  the 
House  that  their  Lordships  ought  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings as  between  England  and  France 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  transactions 
and  that  pursued  at  a  later  period.  I 
admit  the  propriety  of  the  distinction 
drawn  by  the  noble  Duke,  as  far  as  re- 
lf|tes  to  the  time  at  which  the  question 
was  confined  merely  to  that  of  the  Holy 
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Places;  because  not  only  the  present  bat 
the  preceding  Qovemment  had  declared 
their  opinion,  that  so  long  as  the  question 
was  confined  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  Holy 
Places,  so  long  as  there  was  no  object  re- 
quiring the  interference  of  England,  so 
long  Her  Majesty's  GoTcrnment  was  de- 
termined to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
dispute,  except  so  far  as  the  dispute  might 
in  anj  way  affect  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. But  then  that  question  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect  when  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  of  the  Holy  Places  was  to  be  set- 
tled, not  by  diplomacy,  but  by  the  collec- 
tion of  troops  upon  the  Turkish  fronti^. 
And  under  these  circumstances  it  was  that 
•o  early  as  the  28th  of  January  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  through  the  French  Ambassador, 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  the  necessity  of  there  being  a 
perfectly  correct  understanding  of  the  re- 
spective positions  of  the  two  Governments, 
the  necessity  of  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  France,  and  for  con- 
certing measures,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  success- 
ful remonstrance  to  that  threatened  mea- 
sure of  war  on  the  part  of  Russia,  indicated 
by  the  constant  collection  of  troops  near 
the  Turkish  frontier.  And  that  I  am  not 
misrepresenting  the  views  which  were  taken 
of  the  question  at  the  time  will  be  found 
from  a  declaration  already  quoted  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, to  the  effect  that,  at  that  time — the 
29th  of  January — he  saw  cause  for  think- 
ing that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  two  great  Powers  should  understand 
each  other,  and  that  he  would  taka  into 
his  immediate  consideration  the  measures  in 
consequence.  Wl^at,  then,  becomes  of  the 
argument  of  the  noble  Duke,  that  until 
after  the  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff  the 
English  and  French  Governments  had 
acted  separately  and  alone,  and  that  the 

3uestion  of  the  Holy  Places  only  was  in 
iscussion,  when  his  own  Colleague  ac- 
Iuiesced  in  the  view  of  M.  Drouyn  de 
lhuys  of  the  29th  of  January,  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  England  and 
France  should  act  in  accordance  with  each 
other,  not,  undoubtedly,  for  promoting  the 
views  of  France  with  respect  to  the  Holy 
Places,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
against  a  contingency  which  they  expected 
might  arise  from  the  course  pursued  by 
Bnssia  9  Now,  I  am  told  that  there  was 
no  end  of  assurances  from  Russia — such 
aasoroDMa,  indeed,  as  it  was  impossible  to 


doubt — that  there  was  but  one  object,  and 
one  alone,  which  Russia  had  in  view.  Now, 
I  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  course  taken 
by  Russia.  I  cannot  defend  the  course  of 
proceeding  or  conduct  of  that  Power;  but 
this  I  must  say,  that  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  Count  Nesselrode's  despatches,  it 
was  distinctly  stated  that  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places,  in  the  view  of  Russia, 
always  involved  the  protectorate  of  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  two 
points  were  never  kept  separate  a  single 
moment  in  the  view  of  Ru^^sia.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  contended  that  under  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  he  was  entitled  to 
tho  protectorate  over  the  Greek  subjects 
of  the  Porte;  and  he  contended  that  it 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  indepen- 
dence or  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
that  such  a  protectorate-  should  exist  in 
the  hands  of  Russia.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  both  these  positions  on  the  part  of 
Russia  were  not  utterly  untenable,  and  if 
she  obtained  such  a  right  as  she  assumed 
they  would  be  fatal  to  tho  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Porte;  but,  from  first 
to  last,  that  question,  upon  which  we  have 
finally  come  to  issue — the  protectorate  to 
be  exercised  by  Russia — was  never  disso- 
ciated from  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places. 
No  man  in  his  senses  could  suppose  that 
it  was  the  mere  possession  of  this  key  of 
a  grotto  in  Jerusalem  that  was  alone  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  Russia.  The  ob- 
ject of  Russia  was,  that  the  protectorate 
— which  she  said,  but  falsely  said,  had' 
been  set  aside — should,  in  point  of  fact, 
be  exercised  over  the  whole  of  her  co* 
religionist  subjects  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Russia  asserted  over  and  over  again  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  overthrow  the  Turkish 
empire.  Certainly  not ;  because  nothing 
would  suit  the  purposes  of  Russia  better 
than  that  Turkey  should  remain  as  she 
now  is — that  she  shonld  not  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  independent  Principalities 
which  would  exist  on  the  frontiers  of  Rus- 
sia— that  there  should  not  be  established 
in  its  place  a  principal  Byzantine  empire 
»-and  that  the  kingdom  of  Turkey  should 
not  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  free  re- 
publics ;  so  far  as  the-  control  of  Russia 
was  concerned,  it  was  much  better  for  her 
that  she  should  have  the  opportunity  and 
plausible  right  of  interfering  with  her 
power  over  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  most  of  all  that 
that  right  should  appear  to  be  confirmed  to 
her  by  new  and  extended  constructions 
given  to  the  treaty  of  Kainardji.    Upon 
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that  it  was  that  Riiasia  founded  her  pre- 
tenftions,  and  that  she  wished  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  negotiations  to  hare  con- 
firoaed*  Baasia  never  concealed  this,  but 
at  aU  tiroes  invariablj  claimed  it  in  her 
demands  with  respect  to  the  Holj  Places. 
It  was  not  in  connection  with  Prince  Men- 
chikoflF's  mission  that  this  question  of  the 
Holy  Places,  in  connection  with  the  protcc- 
torate  over  the  Greek  Christians,  was 
raised  for  the  first  time.  You  had  been 
told  over  and  over  again  before  the  25th 
of  April,  that  the  ouestion  of  the  Holy 
Plaees  was  a  secondary  object  only,  and 
the  information  had  reached  the  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
before  he  miade  that  speech  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  Before  that  speech  of 
the  25tb  of  April  was  made,  you  had 
information  to  this  effect  from  Colonel 
Rose  and  from  Lord  Stratford  de  Redeliffe. 
Colonel  Rose  distinctly  told  you  that  what- 
ever Russia  miglit  tell  you,  she  was  en- 
deavouring secretly  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
at  Constantinople,  which  was  to  be  kept 
secret  from  the  Courts  of  England  and 
France,  and  that  she  was  seeking  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Turkey,  and  that,  in  return  for  the 

Srotectorate  to  be  ertablished  in  her  favour, 
Russia  was  ready  to  give  a  fleet  and 
400,000  men  to  Turkey  if  she  ever  needed 
aid  against  any  Western  Power  whatever. 
Now,  that  intelligence  had  reached  the 
noble  Earl  at  a  time  when  he  assured  us 
that  he  placed  implicit  reliance  and  confl> 
dence  in  the  assurances  and  statements  of 
Russia,  and  that  not  the  slightest  danger 
threatened  the  independence  of  Turkey. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  assurances 
of  Russia,  and  although  she  might  seek  to 
reconcile  these  assurances  with  the  present 
state  of  things  by  the  declaration  to  which 
I  have  referred — that  she  does  not  now 
desire  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  that  she  founds  her  claim  upon  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  and  contends  that 
under  that  treaty  the  has  the  right  to  the 
protectorate,  and  that  all  these  questions 
•Are  included  in  the  settlement  of  that  re- 
igarding  the  Holy  Places — whatever  might 
have  been  the  assurances  of  Russia,  you 
received  the  intelligence  on  one  and  the 
same  day  of  the  disclaimer  on  the  part  of 
Russia  of  any  hostile  attempts  on  the  in* 
dependence  of  Tailcey,  and.  a  notiflcatton 
from  Colonel  Rose  of  the  attempts  to  es- 
tablish a  sepret  treaty,  to  which  you  were 
to  be  no  party,  and  from  which  you  were 
to  be  seottlonriy  excluded ;  and  you  re* 
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ceived  also  at  the  same  time  statements 
from  two  of  your  consuls  of  formidable 
Russian  forces  being  collected  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey.  You  received  on  one 
and  the  same  day  these  three  notices,  and 
you  tell  us  on  the  25th  of  April  that  yon 
have  a  perfect,  absolute,  and  unhesitating 
reliance  in  the  friendly  assurances  of  Russia. 
I  have,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  noble 
Duke,  thus  placed  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  in  which  they  desired 
to  be  placed-— not  as  we  view  events  now, 
but  as  the  Government  might  and  ought 
to  have  seen  them  on  the  25th  of  ApriL 
Well,  subsequent  to  that  period  was  there 
sny  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  could  be  led  to  abandon  the  deter- 
mination to  which  he  had  come  ?  On  the 
2nd  of  June  Lord  Cowley  wrote  to  the 
noble  Earl  to  say — 

"  M.  Drouyn  de  Lbuys  informs  me  that  he  for- 
warded to  Goont  Walewski,  for  oommanioatioD 
to  yovr  Lordship,  two  important  telmpaphie  de- 
■patohes  reoeived  yesterday  by  the  French  Go- 
▼ernment  fW>m  Berlin,  the  one  stating  that  Count 
Nesselrode  had  declared  to  the  English  and  French 
Ministers  at  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  noTer 
given  any  assaranoee  that  the  question  of  the 
lloly  Pbioes  was  the  only  one  which  Prince  Men- 
chikoff  had  to  settle  with  the  Porte,  and  that 
Russia  intended  to  have  the  protectorate  of  the 
Greek  religion  in  Turkey — and,  moreover,  would 
have  it ;  the  other,  giving  intelligence  that  orders 
had  been  received  at  Warsaw  to  pat  the  4th  earp9 
dmrmie  in  movement  towards  the  Moldavian 
frontier,  where  it  was  to  be  assembled  on  the  lOth 
of  June."— [No.  201.] 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  had  previously  writteu 
to  tell  the  noble  Earl  that  he  had  had  a 
long  discussion,  though  by  no  means  a  sa- 
tisfactory one,  with  Count  Nesselrode,  on 
the  subject  of  a  previous  despatch  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs ;  in  this  communication  Count 
Nesselrode  liad  said— 

*'  That  from  the  substance  of  his  demands  Hie 
Imperial  Majesty  would  not  recede,  and  a  dread- 
ful responsibility  would  be  assumed  by  any  Go- 
vernment wbioh,  by  counselling  the  rejection  of 
the  demands,  might  bring  about  the  down&ll  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.'*— [No.  203.] 

This  was  subsequent  to  the  mission  of 
Prtnoe  Menchikoff,  and  when  seeking  to 
establish  openly  that  protectorate  over  the 
Turkish  empire  which  it  hsd  been  all  along 
the  object  of  Russia  to  obtain.  Writing 
to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  the  noble  Earl  states,  **Yonr  de- 
spatch of  the  27th  of  May"^thi9  is  the 
despatch  which  intimates  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor  not  to  recede  from  his  de- 
mands—- 
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"  bag  been  the  cause  of  great  mirprise  and  regret 
to  Her  Migest7*B  Government.  It  it  a  aooroe  of 
deep  regret  to  Dor  Majesty's  Government  that 
upon  questions  of  such  a  nature  anjr  misunder- 
standing should  hanre  arisen  with  the  Crovernment 
of  His  imperial  Majestj ;  but  my  despatch  of  the 
Sltt  ultimo  will  have  plaoed  you  in  possession  of 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  this 
subject,  and  further  comments  are  unlikely  to 
lead  to  any  useful  result,  while  they  might  pro- 
duce feelings  of  inritation,  which  it  is  the  anxious 
desire  of  Her  Mi^jesty's  Government  to  avoid."— ^ 
[No.  338.] 

On  the  30th  of  Maj,  just  previous  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities,  Sir  G. 
H.  Sejmour,  writing  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
sajs — 

"  At  the  close  ot  our  conversation  Count  Nes- 
eelrode  observed  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  state  of  aflkirs  was  very  alarming'^that  the 
position  of  the  Emperor  was  one  from  which  it 
was  impossible  for  His  Majesty  to  recede— and 
that  he  would  not  conceal  from  me  that  a  con- 
tinued rejection  of  the  terms  offered  to  the  Porte 
would  be  followed  by  the  issue  of  orders  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Russian  armies  into  the  Princi- 
palities. His  Ezoelleocy  was  desirous  of  remark- 
ing to  me  that  war  could  hardly  be  undertaken  by 
the  Sultan  under  more  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances than  when  it  was  brought  about  by  a 
refusal  of  those  oonditions  the  acoeptance  of  which 
was  so  warmly  desired  by  the  whole  Greek  popu- 
lation of  Turkey,  and  which  carried  with  them 
the  sympathy  of  the  co-religionists  of  that  coun- 
try."—[No.  329.] 

That  is  A  distinct  statement,  not  only  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  not  recede,  but 
that  he  will  enforce  his  demands  bj  march- 
ing his  troops  into  the  Principalities.  It 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  friendlj 
feeKng  professe^l  bj  the  Bmperor  of  Rus- 
sia. But  when  was  the  first  notification 
made  which  produced  any  effect  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government?  What  was  the 
language  in  which  you  met  that  threat  and 
announcement?  Remember  it  was  not 
then  a  fait  iteccmplL  It  was  announced 
that  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time — ^siz 
veel»— these  instructions  would  be  car- 
ried out ;  that  in  the  event  of  the  rejection 
by  Turkey  of  the  treaty  which  your  Minis- 
ter, in  concert  with  all  his  colleagues  in 
ConstaBtmopIe,  had  declared  ta  be  degrad- 
ing, derogatorT»  and  fatal  to  the  indepen* 
denee  of  Turkey — that  in  that  case  the 
troops  would  march  forward  and  occupy 
the  PrincipaKties  as  "  a  material  guaran- 
tee" for  the  fulfilment  of  those  demands 
againat  Turkey.  Now,  what  is  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  reply  ta  this* threat?  Is  there  no  re^ 
monstrance  made?— >no  attempt  made  to 
point  out  the  gross  nature  of  these  pro- 
?— •no  attempt  to  throw  upon  the 


Emperor  the  responsibility,  if  such  a  step 
were  taken,  of  drawing  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope into  a  collision  ?— or  no  attempt  to 
tell  him  that,  if  be  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  sword,  be  would  be  responsible  for  the 
fatal  consequences  which  might  ensue? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  8th  of  June,  the 
nc4>le  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affaira.writes  to  the  British  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :— 

'*  The  Emperor  cannot  doubt  the  warm  feelings 
of  friendship  towards  himself  entertained  by  our 
gnoioue  Sovereign,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty 
must  be  also  aware  that  it  is  alike  the  duty  and 
the  desire  of  Her  liii^esty's  Government  to  main- 
tain the  most  cordial  relations  with  Russia,  feeling 
how  essential  such  relations  are  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  riewing,  as  they  do,  with  alarm  and 
abhorrence  whatever  may  tend  to  the  interruption 
of  that  peace.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  re- 
peat, do  not  believe  that  Europe  can  be  in  danger 
of  the  terrible  calamity  of  war  from  a  question 
such  as  that  which  is  now  pending  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  they  do  not  believe  that  the  door  will  be 
finally  closed  against  an  arrangemeut  which  to 
them  appears  to  be  stUl  practicable;  and  they 
venture,  therefore,  to  hope  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  may  be  confined  to  the  recapitulation  of 
existing  treaties,  and  their  due  fiiUHment,  but 
without  seeking  to  extend  that  infliienoe  over  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte  that  Russia  must 
always  and  neoessarily  exeroi8e."-^[No.  230.] 

It  waa  upon  language  such  as  this  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  must  hare  founded  the 
oonvietion  he  expressed,  that  Great  Britain 
would  ne^er  go  to  war  upon  a  question  like 
the  present.  And  this,  my  Lords,  as  far 
as  these  papers  are  concerned,  was  the  sole 
remonstrance — the  sole  representation — 
made  by  a  British  Minister  against  the 
flagitious  occupation,  in  time  of  peace,  of 
the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  Principali- 
ties, without  a  particle  of  excuse,  except 
that  of  obtaining  a  material  guarantee  for 
the  fulfilment  of  conditions  which  Turkey 
had  announced  she  was  prepared  to  resist, 
and  should  never  be  able  to  concede— 4iay, 
more,  which  your  Minister,  acting  under 
your  authority,  had  encouraged  Turkey  to 
resist  and  to  refuse,  and  had  promised  by 
material  assistance  to  sustain  her  in  re- 
fusing. That  was  the  tone  and  that  the 
language  by  which  you  hoped  to  be  able 
to  act  on  Russia,  and  to  turn  the  Empever 
from  his  purpose.  My  Lords,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Emperor  had  been  consistent 
throughout,  and  that  which  he  asked  had 
been  pnt  in  apoaition  from  which  he  could 
not  recede.  In  one  of  Count  Nesselrode*a 
conversations  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymeui^ 
he  stated  that--> 
"  Warmly  attaehed  as  ht  was  tot  ysape,  a9l4 
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anxious  i>  he  was,  upon  personal  grounds,  that 
peace  should  be  preserTed,  the  condition  which 
was  now  proposed,  that  the  Emperor  should  re- 
eede  from  the  position  which  he  had  taken,  was 
a  condition  which  it  was  impossible  to  entertain, 
and  to  which  he  oould  not  advise  him  to  assent." 

No;  not  after  he  had  crossed  the  Proth — 
not  after  he  had  adranced  his  troops — 
not  after  he  had  oommitted  himself  to  war; 
hat  if  you  had  addressed  him,  not  "  with 
bated  breath,"  and  in  the  language  of  this 
despatch — not  with  Tiolent  or  threatening 
langaage,  which  I  should  be  the  last  to 
advocate,  but  in  firm,  and  temperate,  and 
proper  terms — if  you  had  pointed  out  to 
nim  that  the  course  which  he  proposed  to 
take  was  one  which  it  was  impossible  that 
England  and  France,  acting  cordially  to- 
gether upon  this  question,  could  ever  view 
with  indifference,  and  which  they  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  resist — if  you  had 
done  this  before  he  had  committed  him- 
self to  such  a  step  as  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  with  his  troops,  I  believe 
that  such  language,  firmly  and  temperately 
put,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  check-< 
mg  this  unparalleled  invasion  of  a  neutral 
country  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
That  would  have  been  the  language  for 
the  British  Cabinet  to  have  used  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  that  time — appeal- 
ing to  his  sense  of  justice,  appealing  to 
his  sense  of  right,  yet  not  concealing  from 
him  the  fact  that  such  an  attempt  as  that 
which  he  had  then  in  contemplation  would 
bring  down  upon  him  the  united  resistance 
of  this  country  and  of  France.     I  believe 
that  if  that  language  had  been  used,  the 
peace  which  you  say  you  are  so  anxious 
to  maintain  would  have  been  preserved. 
I  believe  that  the  Emperor  would  have 
abandoned  his  intention,  and  that  a  pacific 
tolution  of  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
secured,  if  he  had  not  already  gone  so  far 
that  it  was  in  fact  impossible  for  him  to 
recede ;  and  if  he  had  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  you  and  France  were  not  acting  cor- 
dially together,  and  above  all,  if  he  had 
not  entertained  the  opinion,  which  bo  has 
here  expressed,  that  England  would  never 
upon  such  a  question  be  drawn  into  a  war. 
My  Lords,  I  will  not  enter  into  the  ar- 
gument brouffht  forward  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  sits  on  the  cross-benches  (Earl  Grey), 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  interfered  at  all. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  the  course  which  the 
noble  Earl  suggests  had  been   pursued, 
peace  might  have   been   preserved.       It 
might  certainly  have  been  preserved  by 
these  means,  but  it  would  only  have  been 
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for  a  time.     By  pursuing  that  course,  we 
should  have  given  the  assent  of  Europe  to 
the  monstrous  interpretation  which  Russia 
was  prepared  to  put  on  her  existing  rights; 
and  we  should  have  given  to  that  Power 
such   a  hold   on  Turkey  as  would  have 
prevented  our  ever  interfering  hereafter 
effectually  in  her  defence,  and  would  have 
led  from  the  protectorate  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  to  the  ultimate  in- 
corporation of  the  whole  of  Turkey  into 
the  Russian  empire.     I  cannot  look  upon 
such  a  possible,  or  probable  contingency, 
with  the  same  complacency  as  the  noble 
Earl.      I  think  it  would  be  fraught  with 
great  danger,  that  Russia  should  have  such 
preponderating  power,  both  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe,  as  to  be  the  absolute 
master  of  its  destinies.     The  noble  Duke 
who  spoke  last  vindicated   the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  separating  from  that  of 
France  on  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places. 
[The  Duke  of  Argyll:     Not  entirely.] 
Perhaps  the  noble  Duke  does  not  vindicate 
our  expressions  of  regret  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia — perhaps  he  does  not  vindicate 
our  expressions  of  regret  at  the  hasty  step 
which  France  had  taken,  at  sending  her 
fleet,  not  into  Turkish  waters,  but  to  oc- 
cupy an  advanced  position,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  ready  to  act,  if  the  necessity  for 
action  should  arise.     If  you  were  not  tak- 
ing an  altogether  different  line  from  France, 
it  was  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding  that, 
while  you  were  acting  together— and  while 
your  Foreign  Secretary  was  giving  out  that 
there  was  a  perfect  under^anding  between 
you  and  France  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued— his  successor  should  have  written  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  regretting 
and  apologising  for  this  movement  of  the 
French  fleet  as  a  "hasty  step."      If  I 
remember  rightly  there  is  a  despatch  in 
which  the  noble  Earl,  or  his  predeeessor, 
announces  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  only  question  which 
raised  any  embarrassment  in  Europe  was 
the  position  which  France  had  taken,  thus 
throwing  the  whole  blame  of  any  possible 
occurrences,  not  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
but  on  the  premature  movement  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  with 
whom  it  was  said  we  were  acting  cordially. 
But  the  noble  Duke,  having  vindicated  the 
separation  from  the  policy  of  France  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  proceeds  still  far- 
ther to  vindicate  the  Vienna  note.     He 
tells  you  that  that  note  is  not  open  to  the 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  it — 
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that  it  docs  not  bear   the  interpretation 
which  Turkey  and  Russia  pwt  upon  it — 
that  he  stands  by  its  whole  phraseology, 
and  was  prepared  to  adrise  its  acceptance; 
but  that  Turkey  declined  to  aceept  it,  and 
we  backed  up  Turkey,  and,  in  consequenee 
of  haying  backed  up  Turkey,  we  were  now 
opposed  to  Russia.     Bid  ever  any  human 
being  hear  such  a  reason  as  that  assigned 
for  a  great  war?     The  abandonment  of  a 
note  to  which  you  see  no  objection — by 
every  word  of  which  you  are  prepared  to 
stand — the  abandonment  of  that  note  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  great  war — and  the  founda- 
tion on  which  you  rest  the  whole  of  these 
warlike  preparations  which  the  country  is 
called  upon  to  make.     I  am  not  about  te 
enter  on  a  vindication  of  the  Vienna  note. 
When  these  two  volunoes  reached  me,  I 
was  so  bewildered  with  notes  and  projects, 
and   counter-projects — with   proposals   by 
Austria,  and  France,  and  England,  and 
Turkey — with  one  set  of  diplomatists  sit- 
ting at  Vienna,  and  another  set  of  diplo- 
matists sitting  at  Constantinople,  the  diplo- 
matists  at  Vienna  disagreeing  with  the 
diplomatists  at  Constantinople — that  I  give 
up  the  attempt  to  wade  through  that  laby- 
rinth of  notes  and  projects   and  counter- 
projects,  proposals  and  counter-proposals; 
but  I  thought  I  saw  in  the  whole  this  legi- 
timate cause  of  quarrel — the  assertion  by 
Russia  of  rights  which  were  inconsistent 
with   the   independence   and   integrity  of 
Turkey,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe — put  forward,  I  must  say,  in  a 
most  violent  and  arbitrary   manner.      I 
thought  I  saw  in  the  course  pursued  by 
Russia  a  necessity  now,  if  at  any  time,  for 
cordial  co-operation  and  active  union  among 
the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe,  to  pre- 
vent the  dangerous  consequences   which 
might  ensue  from  the  unchecked,  unceas- 
ing ambition  of  Russia.     Having  said  so 
much  of  the  past,  I  will  only  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  the  future.    I  can- 
not look  with  the  slightest   hope  to  the 
realisation   of    the   wishes — I    mean   the 
hopes — of  the  noble   Earl   (the   Earl   of 
•Aberdeen)  that  war  may  yet  be  averted. 
When  negotiations  are  closed — when  mili- 
tary preparations  of  great  magnitude  have 
been  commenced — when  diplomatic  inter- 
course has  been  broken  off — I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  on  what  he  founds  the  slight- 
est hope  that  there  can  be  even  a  possi- 
bility of  peace  being  still  preserved.     The 
noble  Earl  is  not  going,  I  presume,  at  this 
moment,  after  all  the  negotiation  that  has 
taken  place,  and  when  matters  have  been 
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can'ied  so  for,  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
Turkey,  and  to  counsel  the  Sultan  to  sub- 
mit to  the  coiMiitions  imposed  on  her  by 
Russia.      What,    then,   does  he  expect? 
Can  he  have  the  slightest  hope  that,  in 
consequence   of   the   determined   attitude 
and  warlike  preparations  going  on  in  this 
country  and  France,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
will  suddenly  recede,  and  abandon  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  ?    Why,  my  Lords,  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  if  the  noble  Earl  be- 
lieves that,  it  would  be  the  strongest  possible 
condemnation  of  the  policy  pursued  through- 
out. If  the  Emperor  of  Russio,  from  fear  of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  England  and  France 
and  of  the  preparations  for  war,  would  be 
willing,  after  having  advanced  so  far,  to 
recede  from   his  present  position,  surely 
that  would  be  an  argument  almost  con- 
clusive that  if  this  attitude  had  been  as- 
sumed before,  and  these  preparations  made 
before,  he  would  never  have  advanced  at 
all,   and   that   this    country   would    have 
been   spared  the   apprehension  of  a  for- 
midable.war.     But  are  there  in  reality  any 
grounds   at   all   for   the   hope   expressed 
by  the  noble  Earl  ?     My  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
stated  that  the  propositions  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  and  those  acceded  to  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  as  incompatible 
as  the  meeting  of  two  parallel  lines.     I  am 
aware  that  my  noble  Friend  has  expressed 
no  very  strong  hope  that  peace  will  be 
maintained  ;  he  has,  in  fact,  as  nearly  as 
he  possibly  could,  coutradicted  his  noble 
Colleague  and  leader.     What  are  the  ex« 
isting  circumstances?     No  man  can  say 
whether  the  country  is  at  war  or  whether 
it  is  at  peace.     It  is  not  at  war  ;  it  is  not 
at  peace.     The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  stated  that 
war  is  not  inevitable  ;  his  noble  Colleague 
says  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  can  be 
avoided.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  was 
as  much  unanimity  of  opinion  between  the 
French  and  English  Cabinets  as  between 
the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  them- 
selves.   Even  allowing  the  present  Cabinet 
to  be  the  most  harmonious  that  can  be 
conceived,    such   unanimity  cannot   alone 
maintain  the  independence  of  Turkey. 

One  word  more  as  to  what  has  been 
asserted  by  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Turkey  or  for  the  well-being  of  the 
subjects  of  Turkey  if,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  foreign  right  as  regarded  protection  of 
the  Christian  subjects  were  not  admitted ; 
but  the  noble  Duke  appears  to  me  to  have 
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forgotten  that  the  Sultan  has  spontaneons- 
]y  expressed  his  willingness  to  extend  to 
the  utmost  possible  degree,  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  inhabitaBts  of  Turkej. 
He  has  even  gone  further,  and  has  4son- 
firmed  by  firmans  th«  rights  and  privileges 
of  all  his  Christian  subjects ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  intended  by  the  Powers  of  Europe 
collectively  to  maintain  those  privileges. 
The  noble  Duke  appears  to  me  to  have 
forgotten  that  we  ought  to  insist  upon  a 
general  protectorate  of  these  Christian  sub- 
jects as  a  condition  of  our  alliance.  I  will 
not  enter  into  that;  but  I  say  that  such  a 
general  protectorate,  granted  as  a  eondi- 
tion  of  admitting  Turkey  into  our  alliance, 
and  exercised  eollectively  over  the  Cliris- 
tian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  wouid  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  renewal  of  treaties, 
giving  to  Russia  an  absolute  protectorate 
over  from  10,000.000  to  11.000.000  of 
Turkish  subjects.  The  presejdt  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  gone  to  a  greater  length  in 
granting  and  confirming  these  privileges 
than  any  former  Sovereign  has  done, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will 
continue  in  the  same  coarse.  There  is  a 
great,  a  vital  difference  between  granting 
a  protectorate  to  any  single  Power,  and 
granting  one  to  be  exercised  by  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  colleotively,  as  a  price 
for  admission  into  the  community  of  Eu- 
ropean nations.  Any  proposal  for  the  re^ 
uewal  of  treaties  giving  to  one  Power  the 
right  of  exercising  exclusive  control  over 
the  subjects  of  anotlier  is  in  the  last  degree 
objeetionaUe. 

I  differ  from  the  nohle  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
in  thinking  that  this  eountry  could  have 
avoided  the  position  in  which  it  now  is 
placed — I  differ  from  Her  Majesty^s  Go- 
vernment that  the  eourse  which  they  have 
adopted  has  been  the  wisest  course.  I  do 
not  in  this  matter  doubt  the  intentions  of 
the  Government;  but  I  disagree  with 
them  as  to  their  mode  of  action,  and  I  call 
their  judgment  into  question.  I  do  not 
blame  them  in  the  least  for  endeavouring 
to  the  last  to  preserve  peace ;  but  I  can- 
not help  saying  that  I  censure  and  dis- 
approve the  course  which  they  have  adop- 
ted for  the  attainment  of  their  end.  Be- 
lieving now,  as  I  do,  that  war  is  inevitable, 
and  that  everything  depends  upon  the 
vigour  and  energy  with  which  the  efforts 
of  this  country  and  of  France  —  and  I 
hope  I  may  also  say  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia— are  conducted  towards  bringing  this 
quarrel  to  a  satisfactory  termination,  I 
shall  from  this  moment  discard  all  cousi- 
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deration  of  the  past-*I  shall  discard  all 
party  feeling  and  all  questions; — and  if 
the  Government  ara  in  earnest,  and  are 
about  to  embark  in  a  war  just,  right,  and 
nece8sary-«<is  I  consider  the  approaching 
war  to  be — with  the  determinatiaB  of  car- 
rying it  OB  in  a  manno'  worthy  of  the 
cause  at  issue,  and  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  this  country,  and  of  Ahe  isiportance 
of  the  end  to  be  atuined— I  aay  if  that 
ts  the  case  it  will  be  my  anxious  and 
earnest  desire^-^aerificiag  ail  -other  con- 
siderations and  waiiring  all  Ather  ques- 
tions-«-to  give  them  the  best  support  in 
my  power. 

Tme  Earl  of  ABERDEEN:  Mj  Lords, 
1  think«  from  the  character  of  some  of  the 
speeches  we  have  heard  tOi-night,  there 
can  be  hut  little  doubt  as  to  the  eharacter 
and  degree  of  censure  which  would  have 
been  cast  upon  Her  Majesty^s  Gorernment, 
no  matter  what  might  have  been  the  course 
pursued  by  them.  If  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  eatcred  into  had  been 
sooner  brought  to  an  abrupt  dose,  war 
would  have  been  owing  to  our  rashness,  or 
our  timidity,  or  our  blundering  conduct ; 
and  had  they  ended  in  peaee«  of  course, 
in  bringing  them  to  that  issue  we  should 
faave  equally  sacri6eed  the  honour  and 
interest  of  this  country.  But  after 
all  the  asperity  with  wliieh  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanriearde) 
has  described  our  conduct,  followed  up,  as 
it  has  been  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  I  aui  a  little  surprised  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  Motion  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess has  thonght  proper  to  lay  before  the 
House.  With  such  opinions,  with  such 
convictions,  as  the  noble  Marquess  enter- 
tains, I  should  have  thought  it  would  hare 
been  a  Motion  of  nothing  less  than  a  cen- 
sure npoa  the  eonduct  we  have  pursued. 
But  what  is  the  Motion  ?  The  noble  Mar- 
quess moves  for  a  few  additional  papers, 
without  describing  what  they  are,  and 
without  knowing  what  it  is  he  moves  for ; 
but  desiring  to  have  some  papers  on  the 
subject  of  the  cessation  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  Now,  as  these  papers « 
have  been  already  laid  upon  the  table  of 
your  Lordships'  House,  the  noble  Marquess 
has  made  a  Motion  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  whether  anything  exists  of  the 
kind  for  which  he  moves,  and  without 
knowing  what  information  he  will  receive. 
Now  this,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  a  speech  which 
stigmatised  every  step  in  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  both  at  home 
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and  abroad  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
trausactions.  My  Lords,  instead  of  the 
crude  motioB  now  brought  forward,  the 
least  that  1  should  have  expected  would 
have  been  a  direct  tot&  of  censure  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  GoTernment.  Indeed, 
a  higher  tone  bos  been  taken  bj  those  who 
entertain  the  same  opinions  as  the  noble 
Marquess  and  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just 
spoken^  and  we  have  heard  loud  threats  of 
impeachment  eren,  against  Her  Majesty  ^s 
Government,  for  the  course  which  they 
have  pursued.  I  io  not  deny,  my  Lords, 
that  in  the  course  of  these  transactions  I 
have  spent  many  anxious  houra,  and  some 
sleepless  nights,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded ;  but  I  must  say  this — that  the 
apprehension  of  impeachment  has  never 
disturbed  me  for  a  moment.  Now,  my 
Lords,  what  has  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  noble  Marquess,  and  on  those  who, 
like  him,  are  prepared  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence on  Tier  Majesty^s  Government,  has 
been,  as  they  allege,  the  production  of  the 
papers  now  upon  your  Lordships'  table. 
To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  of  those 
who  were  much  disposed  to  censure  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  had  the  can- 
dour to  admit  that  the  production  of  those 
papers  has  eonaiderably  dianged  their 
views.  Therefore,  I  think,  the  noble 
Marquess  has  done  wisely  in  modifying 
a  vote  either  of  impeachment  or  censure 
into  the  Motion  with  which  he  has  con- 
cluded. My  Lords,  I  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  objections  made  by  the  noMe  Earl, 
but  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  precise 
course  he  would  have  recommended  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  pursue.  He  has 
thought  proper  to  refer  to  some  words  of 
mine  as  to  the  possibility  of  peace  being 
still  maintained.  In  consequence  of  a  de- 
claration made  by  a  noble  Friend  of  mine, 
not  now  in  the  House,  that  he  considered 
war  as  inevitable,  I  certainly  did  say,  and 
I  repeat  it,  that  I  do  not  consider,  and 
cannot  consider,  so  long  as  war  is  not  de- 
clared and  actually  existing  —  I  cannot 
consider  war  as  inevitable,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  all  the  Powers  concerned  in  this 
dispute,  including  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
himself,  whose  conduct  for  many  years  has 
been  a  proof  of  the  fact,  know  and  fully 
estimate  the  serious  consequence  war  roust 
be  to  Europe  in  general ;  and  looking, 
also,  to  the  exertions  he  has  made  in  for- 
mer years  to  preserve  peace,  it  makes  me 
think  it  not  at  all  impossible  that  even  he, 
on  whom  depends  the  decision  in  a  great 


measure  of  this  question,  may  entertain 
such  views  as  may  end  in  peace.  But  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  whether 
it  be  for  peace  or  for  war^  it  is  no  small 
advantage  that  the  other  great  Powers  of 
Europe  may  be  conaidercd  to  have  acted 
in  unison  on  this  question.  This  is  no 
small  advantage;  and,  whether  the  issue 
of  the  question  be  peace  or  war,  it  is,  1  re- 
peat, matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
union  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
should  have  been  accomplished,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  accomplished.  My  Lords,  I 
feel — as  has  been  also  observed  by  my 
noble  Friend  opposite,  who  has  left  the 
House  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough) — that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  not  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  importance  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  war  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged,  and  this,  I  think,  must 
be  apparent  to  all  your  Lordships.  In 
fiact,  we  have  been  so  long  without  hav- 
ing experienced  tlie  horrors  and  the  mise- 
ries of  war,  that  it  is  but  too  common 
to  look  upon  it  now  as  a  source  of  plea- 
surable excitement;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  if,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  our 
endeavours,  we  should  still  be  enabled  to 
preserve  peace,  a  very  great  disappoint- 
ment will  ensue  in  many  quarters.  I  do 
not  say  in  this  House  or  among  enlight- 
ened men,  but  I  do  say  among  certain 
classes^  who  now  thoughtlessly,  but  very 
numerously,  look  forward,  as  merely  a 
degree  of  excitement,  to  such  an  event, 
which  we  must  all  deprecate.  I  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  public  feeling  in  this 
matter  is  a  generous  feeling;  and  although 
the  people  generally  do  not  look  to  tho 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  ensue 
should  war  take  place,  yet  still  the  feeling 
to  resist  aggression  and  injustice  is  a 
generous  one.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  encourage  that  feeling.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  duty  of  the  Government 
as  much  as  possible  to  resist  such  feelings, 
however  natural  and  however  generous 
they  may  be — to  direct  them  in  the  course 
of  prudence  and  of  policy.  In  adopting 
this  course,  I  know  very  well  that  we  must 
submit  to  the  epithets  which  have  already, 
without  measure,  been  bestowed  upon  our 
exertions  to  maintain  peace — such  as  cow- 
ardice,  vacillation,  and  treachery.  All 
this  we  must  submit  to,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  see  in  what  a  more  coura- 
geous policy  consists.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  ex- 
hibit more  moral  courage  in  resisting 
strong  popular   impressions,   because   we 
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think  them  irrational  and  carried  io  a  mis- 
chievous extent,  than  in  yielding  to  those 
common-place  taants  which  I  am  ashamed 
to  hear  applied  by  the  noble  Earl.  Every 
one  who  seeks  war  professes  a  love  of 
peace.  Even  the  greatest  conquerors  who 
have  ever  inflicted  misery  on  mankind  have 
always  professed  to  love  peace,  and  only  to 
make  war  in  order  to  arrive  at  peace. 
This  is  language  which  is  used  upon  all 
occasions;  bat  when  war  ensues  we  must 
look  to  the  language  rather  than  to  the 
declarations  of  persons  who  profess  not  to 
object  to  war  for  its  own  sake.  Now, 
when  I  say  that  the  popular  feelings  to 
which  I  have  alluded  are  irrational,  and 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  wise 
and  prudent,  I  must  also  include  a  certain 
number  in  this  country,  who  are  really 
bent  upon  war,  but  who  think  and  who 
maintain,  and  who  in  this  town  have  at 
meetings  declared,  that  war  is  to  regene- 
rate Europe — that  that  is  the  mode  by 
which  Europe  is  to  be  regenerated.  To 
bo  sure  such  declarations  are  usually 
coupled  with  an  allusion  to  the  guillotine, 
and  I  do  not  see  bow  the  guillotine  is  to 
assist  in  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  ex> 
cept,  perhaps,  inasmuch  as  it  will  cause 
additional  desolation,  misery,  and  ruin 
beyond  that  which  ordinary  warfare  will 
necessarily  induce.  But,  my  Lords,  the 
real  question  is,  practically,  what  the  noble 
Earl  would  have  us  to  have  done?  He 
speaks,  and  he  has  repeatedly  spoken  be- 
fore, of  what  the  noble  Marquess  also  calls 
our  infirmity  of  purpose  and  our  lack  of 
vigour.  I  think  the  noble  Marquess  told 
us,  if  we  had  bad  more  vigour  and  less  in- 
firmity of  purpose,  that  we  might  have 
brought  matters  to  a  more  satisfactory 
footing;  and  the  noble  Earl  also  in  effect 
makes  the  same  accusation.  Just  to  show 
your  Lordships  how  this  is  :  The  only  step 
taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia — the  only 
act  which  we  could  deal  with — was  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Principalities.  What  would 
the  noble  Earl  have  had  us  to  do  on  that 
attack  ?  He  would  have  had  us  threaten 
the  Emperor  with,  what  in  plain  English 
must  mean,  war.  Now  I  will  put  it  to  the 
House  whether,  if  we  had  held  such  lan- 
guage, and  it  had  failed  in  its  effects,  how, 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  took  place, 
could  we  have  hoped  to  meet  with  the 
assent  of  Parliament  or  of  the  country  ? 
The  Emperor  invaded  the  Principalities, 
occupied  the  Principalities,  he  said,  as  a 
material  guarantee   for   claims  which   he 
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maintained  to  be  just.  He  said  that  the 
occupation  was  to  be  but  temporary.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  declare  war,  and  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  war.  Turkey, 
at  the  same  time,  though  a  very  sufficient 
cause  of  war,  determined  not  to  make  it  a 
cause  of  war,  and  abstained  therefore  from 
declaring  war,  being  in  truth  utterly  un- 
prepared to  make  war.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  bad  conveyed  such 
opinions  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as 
would  have  produced  war,  I  ask  whether 
we  should  not  have  heard  from  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  the  most  inexhaustible  fund 
of  censure  and  attack  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  should 
have  deserved  it,  whether  we  met  with  it 
or  not.  Early  in  these  negotiations,  look 
at  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stratford  on  this 
very  point  of  the  invasion  of  the  Princi- 
palities. In  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  the  Sultan  himself,  he  relates,  in  his 
despatch,  having  said — 

"  I  conceived  that,  under  saoh  circumstances, 
the  true  position  to  be  maintained  by  the  Porte 
was  one  of  moral  resistance  to  such  demands  as 
were  really  inadmissible  on  just  and  essential 
grounds,  and  that  the  principle  should  ctch  be 
applied,  under  protest,  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities,  not  in  weakness  or  despair,  but  in 
reliance  in  a  good  cause  and  on  the  sympathy  of 
friendly  and  independent  Governments.'* — [No. 
203.] 

Therefore,  he  would  have  nothing  done 
more  than  protest  against  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities.  He  had  no  intention 
of  recommending  the  Porte  to  treat  it  as  a 
cause  of  war.  My  Lords,  after  an  event, 
it  is  very  easy,  in  looking  at  a  transaction, 
to  find  points  which  might  admit  of  a  dif- 
ferent course  having  been  pursued.  It  is 
very  possible  that  such  might  be  the  case 
in  this  instance;  but  I  can  only  say  that, 
in  looking  over  these  negotiations  as  they 
have  been  carried  on  from  the  commence- 
ment, I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  lament 
any  step  which  has  been  taken  in  the  whole 
course  of  these  transactions.  The  noble 
Earl  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 
been  more  of  a  war  Minister  than  I  intended 
or  fancied  that  I  should  be.  In  saying  so, 
he  has  perhaps  spoken  more  truth  than  he 
intended;  for  I  can  assure  him  in  good 
truth  that  if  I  have. any  misgivings  at  all 
about  the  course  which  has  been  pursued, 
it  is  certainly  not  that  we  have  been  too 
pacific.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could 
to  maintain  peace,  and  such  is  the  desire 
which  I  have  entertained  to  arrive  at  that 
result,  that  I  had  almost  aaid  that  I  enter- 
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tain   some   misgivings   that  we  haTe  not 
used  the  utmost  endeavours  to  attain  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  can  say  that  I  believe 
the  course  we  have  pursued  has  been  that 
which   is   not  only  justified,  but  is  that 
which,  upon  full  consideration,   I  should 
feel  disposed  to  repeat  were  the  occasion 
to  recur.     So  far  from  thinking  that  our 
exertions  to  maintain  peace  have  been  con- 
tinued too  long,  I  entertain  a  very  different 
opinion.    I  think  that  every  additional  day 
that  peace  has  been  maintained  has  been 
an  advantage.     I  do  not  the  least  regret 
the  time  which  has  passed  in  following  out 
these  endeavours  to  effect  peace,  whether 
they  shall  ultimately  be  successful  or  un- 
successful.    My  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  has 
also  found  fault  with  us  for  not  having  at 
an  earlier  period  established  an  entire  con- 
cert with  France  in  the  conduct  of  these 
transactions.     Now  my  noble  Friend  the 
noble  Duke  behind  me  (the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll) has  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places  was  concerned  we  could 
not  act  with  France,  not  only  because  we 
were  indifferent  to  the  whole  subject,  so 
far  as  English  interests  were  concerned, 
but  because  in  truth  we  thought  that  Rus- 
sia had  some  ground  of  complaint  on  that 
subject.     Therefore  it  was  impossible  for 
us  at  that  time,  and  on  that  subject,  at 
least,  to  establish  a  concert  with  France; 
but  so  anxious  were  we  that  nothing  should 
prevent  our  uniting  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  Power,  that  your  Lordships  will 
see  that,  in  the  instructions  which  Lord 
Stratford  carried  with  him  when  ho  left 
England,  and  which  were  drawn  up  by  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon),  my 
noble  Friend,   referring    to    his    passing 
through  Paris,  directs  him  thus : — 

"You  will  inform  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  great  satis&ction  in  believing  that  the  in- 
terests of  Franoe  and  England  in  the  East  are 
identical,  and  that  nothing  therefore  may  prevent 
their  cordial  co-operation  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire." 


Now  this  was  written  before  Lord  Strat- 
ford left  England;  and  yet  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  the  courage  to 
find  fault  with  us  for  not  early  enough 
cultivating  a  concert  with  France.  Now, 
my  Lords,  let  me  say  that)  in  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  there  is  no  one  thing — 
let  it  end  how  it  may — there  is  nothing 
which  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  than 
that  very  concert  which  the  noble  Earl 
finds  fault  with  us  for  not  having  earlier 


entered  into  with  France.     I  say  further,    often  be  iu  it  again.     Look  at  what  hap 


that  from  the  first,  when  Lord  Stratford 
took  his  instructions  with  him  to  Paris,  up 
to  this  hour,  we  have  maintained  the  most 
entire  and  cordial   concert  with   France, 
and  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
to  the  utmost   with   the  perfect  loyalty, 
honour,  good  faith,  and  good  feeling  with 
which  we  have  been  met  by  the  French 
Government.     Let  these  negotiations  ter- 
minate as  they  may,  it  will  always  be  a 
source  of  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  us,  that 
we  have  established  that  concert  and  that 
mutual  alliance  and  goodwill  between  tho 
two  Governments.    My  Lords,  that  concert 
and  that  mutual  kindness  and  goodwill  will, 
I  trust,  continue  ;  and  no  efforts  will  be 
wanting  on  our  parts  to  ensure,  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  increase,  those  frank  and  friendly 
relations.  My  Lords,  the  great  object  which 
we  have  had  in  view,  the  great  object  for 
which  we  first  entered  jnto  these  negotia- 
tions, has  been  the  protection  of  the  Turk- 
ish   empire    against    the   aggression    of 
Russia — an  object  we  have  deemed  of  an 
importance  paramount  to  any  other  consi- 
deration connected  with  the  question.      It 
is  not  that  we  are  not  sensible— at  least  I 
am  rery  sensible— -of  that  which  has  been 
urged  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey);  and 
certainly  if  its  object  were  to  support  much 
of  that  which  he  has  described,  war  would 
be  quite  unjustifiable;  but  the  aggression 
of  Russia,   and   the  possession   of  those 
Principalities  which  are  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  rest  of  Europe,  manifestly  call 
upon  us  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  de- 
fend the  Turks.     I  do  not  look  without 
apprehension  to  the  consequences  of  war — 
let  it  end  how  it  may — to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire*    I  find  that  the  feeling  of  disaffec- 
tion in  the  Turkish  dominions  is  so  strong, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Government  is 
such,  that  a  war— even  a  successful  war — 
would  be  attended   with  great  danger  to 
the  future  condition  of  that  empire  ; — ^and 
therefore  it  is  that,  wishing  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  that  empire  as  a  European 
necessity,  I  am  doubly  anxious  to  preserve 
it,  if  possible,  from  the  continuance  of^wor. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has 
made  very  merry  with  the  answer  given  by 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  to 
the  question  whether  we  were  at  peace  or 
at  war;  and  has  said  that,  being  neither  at 
peace  nor  at  war,  he  does  not  very  well 
know  what  we  can  be.     At  all  events  let 
that  position  be  what  it  may,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  unprecedented <     We  have 
been  in  it  before,   and   very   likely  may 
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poned  in  the  jear  1827.  Our  Ambassa* 
dor  was  then  withdrawn  from  Oonstantt- 
Bople — we  blockaded  the  Turkish  ports — 
we  had  our  Sinope — we  destroyed  the 
Turkish  fleet  in  harbour  at  an  immense 
loss  of  life,  and  were  not  at  war.  There 
was  no  war.       We  continued  for  a  year 


management  of  these  negotiations,  must 
have  been  sucfa  «b  to  satisfy  your  Lord- 
ships that  there  has  been  no  want  of 
prudence,  foresight,  or  skill  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  most  difficnh  and  com* 
plicated  negotiations  ;  and  I  baTo  not  the 
least  fear  In  appealing,  not  only  to  this 
and  a  half  in  that  state  without  being  at  |  House,  but  to  the  country,  not  merely  for 
war,  and  no  more  at  peace  than  was  ■  an  acquittal  of  Her  Majesty *8  Government 
shown  by  those  demonstrations,  such  as  from  blame,  but  I  would  almost  venture  to 
have  not  yet  taken  place  between  us  trust  that  we  may  have  their  approbation 
and  the  Russian  empire  ;    for  as  yet  we   of  our  conduct. 


have  not  struck  a  blow  or  fired  a  shot 
at  the  Russian  forces,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  so  much    in   a 


The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  explained,  that 
in  the  observations  which  he  had  made,  he 
had  not  intended  to  intimate  that  there 


state  of  war  with  Russia  as  we  were  at  j  was  at  any  time  any  divergence  between 
that  time  with  Turkey,  with  whom  we  pro-    the  policy  of  England  and  that  of  Fninee 


fessed  then  to  be  at  peace.     Therefore, 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  describe  our  po« 


in  regard  to  the  independence  of  Tuiiiey. 
All  that  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  until 


sition,  at  least  the  noble  Earl  will  see  that '  the  question  concerning  the  Holy  Places 


it  is  not  unprecedented.  There  are  other  was  settled,  the  policy  of  the  two  countries 
instances  of  a  simitar  kind.  A  French  could  not  attain  to  that  perfect  coincidenee 
army  besieged  Antwerp,  and  we  blockaded  by  which  it  was  afterwards  characterised, 
the  Scheldt ;  but  we  were  not  at  war  The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE  said,  their 
with  Holland.  Nevertheless,  those  demon-  Lordships  had  now  been  engaged  for  seven 
strations  took  place,  which  were  more  >  hours  and  a  half  in  discussing  what  he 
energetic  than  anything  which  has  yet  thought  one  of  the  most  unprofitable  ques- 
taken  place  between  us  and  the  Rus-  tions  ever  brought  before  the  House — the 
sian^.  I  could  very  much  wish  that  we  past  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
had  seen  the  worst  of  this  state,  be  it !  ment;  and  not  one  word  had  their  Lord- 
war  or  be  it  peace ;  bnt  although  I  have  ships  heard  of  the  future  conduct  of  the 
ventured  to  say  that  I  did  not  think  war  |  Government.  He  would  be  most  happy  to 
inevitable,  I  have  never  said  that  it  would  support  the  Government  in  their  future 
not  take  place — although  I  not  only  hope,  conduct,  if  it  should  be  suitable  to  the 
but  most  ardently  pray,  that  it  may  not  dignity  of  the  country,  but  he  thought 
take  place.  All  that  I  said  was,  that  I  some  information  should  be  afforded  to  the 
it  was  not  inevitable — that  I  did  noti  House  as  to  the  definite  objects  of  the  war 
abandon  that  hope  ;  and,  slender  as  it  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter.  A 
is,  I  will  not  abandon  it  even  now.  It  is  |  battalion  of  the  Guards  had  left  London, 
a  matter  of  very  little  importance  what  I '  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  this  coun^ 


may  hope,  or  expect,  or  think  ;  but  what 
is  important  is,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  making  every  possible  pre- 
parations as  if  war  were  inevitable.     That 


try  was  going  to  war  upon  the  status  quo, 
or  because  Russia  had  violated  the  law  of 
nations  by  breaking  treaties,  which  were 
now  merely  so  much   waste  paper.     Ho 


is  all  the  country  can  desire,  and  they  ;  trusted  that  under  any  future  arrangement 
may  leave  me  and  others  to  indulge  onr.the  Euxine  and  the  Azof,  the  common 
hopes  and  our  prayers  as  we  may  think  i  property  of  mankind,  would  no  longer  be 
proper.  I  can  repeat  that  every  effort  closed  by  the  hands  of  a  despot  against  the 
will  Be  made,  and  is  making  at  this  mo- !  free  and  profitable  intercourse  of  nations, 
ment,  to  carry  on  the  war,  if  war  there  The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE, 
must  be,  in  such  a  manner    as    becomes    in  reply,  said,  that  his  object  in  making 


the  character,  the  dignity,  and  the  power 
df  this  country.  My  Lords,  at  this  hour 
I  will  not  fatigue  your  Lordships  by  saying 


that  Motion  had  been  to  obtain  information 
which  not  he  only»  but  the  country,  was 
very  desirous  of  obtaining.      No  attempt 


more;    but    I    am    so  far  glad  that  this  !  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  that  discus- 


Motion  has  been  brought  forward,  because 
I  do  think,  that  in  addition  to  the  papers 
which  are  upon  the  table,  the  clear  jus- 
tification of  my  noble    Friend    (the    Earl 


sion  to  answer  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
important  part  of  his  remarks,  namely, 
that  relating  to  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Government  towards  Parliament,  which 


of  Clarendon),  who  has  had  the  principal  ]  he  considered  to  be  entirely  novel.     He 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ' 
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bad  been  asked  wlij  be  did  not  propose  a 
vote  of  oensore  upe»  the  Govermnent.  He 
bad  bad  no  wra^  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind ;  and  there  was  very  gpod  reason  why; 
if  bis  opinion  were  even  maeh  stronger 
than  it  was,  be  should  abstain  from  taking 
sach  a  course.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that  m 
that  Honse,  and  be  beliisyed  tn  the  country 
also,  but  one  determination  prcvaiied — 
namely,  to  support  the  Government  through 
the  struggle  in*  which  we-  were  unfortu- 
nately about  to  be  engaged,  without  any 
reference  to  what  might  have  passed.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  ITarl  of  Aberdeen)  had 
said,  that  be  (the  Marquess  of  Oanriearde)^ 
should  have  moved  a  distinct  vote  of  cen- 
sure, because  he  bad  remarked  upon  the 
conduct  of  these  transactions  with  asperity. 
He  certainly  bad*  net  intended  to  inti'oduce 
any  asperity  into  bra  addV-ess;  but  as  this 
was  perhaps  the  gravest  question  that  he 
bad  had  the  honour  to  bring  forward 
since  be  had  had  a  seat  in  Pkrliament,  and 
as  be  felt  very  strongly  upon  it,  he  had 
felt  himself  justified  in  expressing  his  opi- 
nions strongly.  A  noble  Earl  on  the  cross* 
benches  had  asked  what  right  he  bad  to 
assume — for,  after  all,  it  was  but  an  assump- 
tion ~  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
bad  acted  with  more  vigour  and  determina- 
tion, and,. he  would  add,  candour  and  frank- 
ness, at  an  early  period  of  the  negotiations, 
they  would  have  produced  that  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his 
Cabinet  which  the  present  state  of  aOairs 
had  failed  to  produce*  He  would  answer 
this  questioR  by  appealing  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  twenty-tliree  years.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  designs  of  Russia 
upon  Turkey  had  been  constantly  enter- 
tained in  the  Russian  Cabinet;  but  Russia 
bad  never  dared  to  make  an  attempt  in 
pursuance  of  these  designs  so  long  as  she 
felt  that  the  Western  Powers  would  unite 
against  her.  When  Prince  Menchikoff 
found  that  the  Turkish  Minister  had  com- 
municated the  project  of  convention  which 
be  bad  desired  should  not  be  communicated 
to  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France,  and  that  the  English  and  French 
Ministers  bad  written  for  their  respective 
fleets,  what  conrse  did  Prince  Menchikoff 
then  pursue  ?  He  immediately  altered  his 
tone.  [The  Duke  of  Argyll  signified  dis- 
sent.] The  noble  Duke  shook  his  head;  but 
be  asserted  positively — although  be  would 
not  read  the  bine  book  at  that  time  of 
night,  that  there  was  an  evident  alteration 
in  the  tone  of  Prince  Menchikoff  at  the 
]ieriod  to  which  be  referred,  and  the  Prince 


did  not  renew  his  demands  upon  the  Porte 
until  be  received  fresh  instructions  from 
Russia.  But  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  hav- 
ing advanced  bis  pretensions  before  Europe 
and  the  world,  and  repeatedly  persisted  in 
them,  of  coarse  his  position  was  greatly 
changed  in  the  matter,  and  it  could  not  be 
argued  that  because  be  could  not  at  a  later 
period  withdraw  the  claim  that  he  had  put 
forward  and  adhered  to  so  firmly,  there* 
fore  he  would  not  have  abstained  from  per- 
sisting in  that  claim  if  he  had  been  distinctly 
forewarned  in  time  that  it  would  not  bo 
conceded.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
transactions  of  1841,  knew  that  in  that 
year,  when  information  was  received  that 
the  French  Government  of  that  day  was 
not  dealmg  hi  a  very  straightforward 
manner  with  us  on  the  Egyptian  ques- 
tion,  and,  the  influence  of  Meheroet  Alt 
appeared  to  be  great  in  Paris,  the  Em« 
peror  of  Russia  consented  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  British  fleet 
in  order  to  guard  Constantinople ;  and 
why  ?  Because  by  gaining  our  signature 
to  a  treaty  he  thought  he  had  separated 
England  and  France  on  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion. He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde) 
believed  rf  the  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments had  acted  well  together  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  that  these  claims  would  never 
have  been  advanced,  although  no  doubt 
they  were  always  held  tn  petto  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  awaiting  a  favourable  op- 
portunity. He  must  express  his  regret  at 
the  analogy  cited  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head*  of  the  Government,  for  the  condnct 
whieb  he  was  now  pursuing,  and  in  which 
he  hoped  he  would  not  long  persevere. 
The  noble  Earl:  said  that  our  present  posi- 
tion was  not  unprecedented,  and  pointed  to 
what  occurred  at  the  tiifie  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  if  the  noble  Earl  thought  that 
this  eountrv  could  deal  with  Russia  in  the 
way  that  England,  France,  and  Russia 
could  deal  with  the  Turks  in  the  days  of 
Navarino,  he  might  lead  this  country  into 
a  very  serious  dilemma.  If  be  thought  that 
we  could  deal  with  Russia  as  France  and 
England  dealt  with  Holland  in  the  ease  of 
the  siege^  of  Antwerp,  he  was  following  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  and  a  very  false 
analogy.  The  noble  Earl  seemed  to  take 
joy  to  himself  because  we  were  not  at  war. 
At  this  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde) 
felt  alarmed ;  because,  if  there  was  really 
a  chance  of  an  honourable  peace,  let  it  bo 
followed  up;  but  if  we  continued  as  we 
were  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  we 
would  be  ruining  Turkey  and  serving  Rus- 
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•ia,  Wliat  6<MiId  be  better  for  Russia  thao 
for  our  fleet  to  content  itself  with  eompel- 
ling  her  ships  to  keep  within  their  ports, 
and  for  our  land  forces  to  disembark  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  there 
remain  whilst  the  unfortunate  Turkish 
army  was  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube?  It  was 
impossible  to  go  on  with  such  a  state  of 
things  as  now  existed,  otherwise  the  war 
would  not  onlj  be  disastrous*  but  must  lead 
to  consequences  which  it  was  impossible 
for  aoj  man  to  foresee.  They  must  ex- 
pect the  excitement  of  opinions  and  of 
nationalities  to  arise,  and  other  com  mo- 
tions which  must  lead  to  a  general  con- 
flagration throughout  Europe  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  all,  God  only  knew  who  might 
be  found  at  our  side,  and  who  against  us. 
He  trusted  that  the  GoTcrnment  would 
soon  de6ne  the  objects  and  the  limits  of  the 
war,  and  the  engagements  we  had  made. 
No  man  could  deny  tliat  we  had  placed 
ourselves  under  a  moral  obligation  to  sup- 
port Turkey.  The  noble  Earl  had  told  us 
that  we  must  defend  Turkey;  but  they 
must  have  something  more  than  a  mere 
idle  inert  defence.  We  were  not  to  be  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  Turkey,  and  we  also 
must  not  be  without  definite  engagements 
with  our  allies.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
decision  to  which  the  Cabinet  had  come ; 
but,  looking  at  that  decision  as  it  stood, 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  think 
the  negotiations  could  be  conducted  by  any 
Minister  as  the  organ  of  the  Cabinet  better 
than  they  had  been  done  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Clarendon).  The  agents  of 
the  Government  appeared  to  have  been 
well  supplied  .with  the  best  instructions 
that  the  nature  of  the  subject  admitted  of ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  repeat  that 
if  we  had  frankly,  and  fairly,  and  firmly 
given  the  Emperor  of  Russia  notice  that 
if  he  persisted  in  his  course  he  must  ex- 
pect the  resolute  and  active  resistance  of 
England  and  France,  ho  believed  in  his 
conscience  that  war  would  have  been 
averted.  So  far,  however,  was  that  con- 
viction from  making  him  desire  to  propose 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  it  w^uld  not  diminish  by 
one  jot  his  desire  to  support  them  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  the  most  vigorous  man- 
ner in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  *K7«<A- 
drawn. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


■%<^»^^  »)»»^%  %K^m 


The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
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(Wc8tem  IHrision),    Henry   Wjndfaam,   Esq.  ; 

for  Stafford  County  (Soathfem  DmsonX  Lord 

Paget. 
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Edward  Powell,  Eaq.,  Steward  of  Northrtead. 
PcBuc    Bn^La. — 1^    Pnblic  Proaeentors;   Soo- 

eession  to  Real  Estate. 

MILITU  STORES. 

Mb.  EVELYN  DENISON  asked  Vis- 
count  Palmcrston  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  section  37  of  the  Militia 
Act,  by  which  the  expense  of  providing  a 
store-house  for  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
clothing,  and  quarters  for  a  sergeant-major 
and  a  portion  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  permanent  staff,  is  to  be 
provided  out  of  the  county  rate,  while  the 
boroughs,  not  contributing  to  the  county 
rate,  will  be  exempt  from  any  portion  of 
this  charge  ? 

YiscouNT  P ALMERSTONsaid.  the  sub- 
ject  to  which  his  attention  had  just  been  call- 
ed had  already  been  brought  under  his  notice. 
The  fact  was  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
provision  of  the  law  which  exempted  cer- 
tain boroughs  from  county  rates,  those 
boroughs  did  not  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  militia  stores.  He  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  he  thought  that  exemp- 
tion was  very  unjust.  The  expense  ought 
to  be  spread  equally  over  all  the  property 
of  the  country;  and  he  should  endeayour, 
in  the  amended  and  consolidated  Militia 
Bill,  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  shortly  to 
present  to  the  House,  to  find  the  means  of 
remedying  that  which  was  undoubtedly  aa 
injustice, 

SUCCESSION  TO  REAL  ESTATE  BILL. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  that  on  rising 
to  move  for  leave  \o  introduce  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  of  succession  to  real  pro- 
perty in  cases  of  intestacy,  he  would  re- 
mind the  House,  that  when  he  last  sub- 
mitted this  question  for  their  consideration* 
he  did  so  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution. 
He  was  told  on  that  occasion  by  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  took  a  very  great  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  that  he  would  have 
done  better  had  he  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill,  because  he  would  have 
shown  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  question.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
he  now  begged  to  move  for  leave  to  intre* 
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duce  a  Bill  to  amend  this  law.  He  was 
certain  he  need  not  remind  the  House  that 
this  was  a  question  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  a  large  number  of  people,  more 
particularly  to  the  middle  classes,  for  when 
once  the  rights  of  property  and  the  secu- 
rity of  it  had  been  established  in  a  country, 
there  could  be  no  laws  of  much  greater 
importance  than  those  which  related  to  the 
alienation  of  it,  and  to  the  succession  to  it 
on  the  death  of  the  possessor.  They  had 
a  great  moral  and  political  influence.  They 
affected  the  whole  feelings  of  the  nation, 
and  had  a  powerful  influence  on  its  do- 
mestic  happiness.  It  had  been  well  ob- 
served, that  in  proportion  as  the  principle 
of  just  and  equal  laws  had  been  established 
in  a  nation,  its  general  wealth  and  its 
general  happiness  had  been  promoted : 
while  by  discouraging  that  great  principle, 
although  wealth  might  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  still  misery  and  poverty 
would  be  the  lot  of  man.  Happily,  in  this 
country  we  had  the  greatest  security  for 
property.  Nowhere  was  the  right  to  it 
more  respected ;  and  he  was  willing  to 
admit  likewise  that  we  possessed  the  largest 
amount  of  wealth,  perhaps,  which  the  world 
ever  saw.  But  side  by  side  with  that 
enormous  wealth,  with  those  concentrated 
riches,  we  had  also  the  greatest  amount  of 
poverty  which  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extremes  in  the  condition  of  mankind 
were  desirable,  then  we  must  acknowledge 
ourselves  to  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful, for  we  could  boast  of  laws,  of  com- 
paratively modern  invention,  whose  object 
was,  with  respect  to  one  class  of  property, 
to  keep  it  in  the  fewest  possible  hands — to 
make  its  alienation  and  its  circulation  as 
diflScult  as  possible,  and  to  discourage  to 
the  utmost  extent  the  distribution  of  it  at 
the  death  of  the  possessor.  As  if  the  na- 
tural differences  and  distinctions  between 
land  and  other  property  were  not  in  them- 
selves sufficient,  other  and  artificial  dif- 
ferences had  been  invented  by  laws,  which 
were  originally  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  a  body  of  conquerors  more 
completely  to  subdue  a  conquered  nation » 
It  might  be  said — and  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  deny — that  those  laws  were  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  a 
powerful  and  privileged  class ;  but  the 
question  for  that  House  to  consider  was, 
whether  they  were  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  an  equally  powerful,  but  not  of 
a  privileged  class;  and,  above  all,  whether 
they  were  in  accordance  with  the  times  in 


which  we  lived,  and  whether  they  were  not 
upheld  by  mistaken  ideas  of  expediency 
and  necessity  rather  than  supported  by 
justice.  Those  who  possessed  rights  of 
long  standing  founded  on  antiquity  rather 
than  on  justice,  were  now  bound  to  give  up 
promptly,  and  with  a  good  grace,  every 
indefensible  privilege  —  every  anomaly  — 
everything  that  could  in  any  way  be  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  injustice.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  property  of  those  who  died 
intestate,  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood 
was  full  of  the  greatest  anomalies  and  of 
many  acts  of  injustice.  If  they  took  the 
case  of  a  parent  who  died  possessed  of 
personal  property,  the  Statute  law  came 
in,  and  forced  a  division  of  that  property 
among  the  children;  and  that,  he  thought, 
seemed  to  be  natural  justice.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  parent  who  died  possessed  of  real 
property,  the  Common  law  stepped  in  and 
snatched  the  whole  of  that  property  away 
from  those  who  appeared  to  be  the  na- 
tural inheritors,  and  gave  it  to  one  child 
alone.  In  regard  to  the  land  itself,  the 
law  as  it  now  stood  was  also  full  of  the 
grossest  anomalies.  If  they  took  the  case 
of  a  freehold  estate,  they  found  it  went 
entirely  to  one  child;  but  if  they  took  the 
case  of  a  long  leasehold,  whether  for  99, 
or  1,000,  or  even  10,000  years,  which  in 
many  respects  was  equal  to  a  freehold, 
they  would  find  that  on  the  death  of  the 
possessor  the  law  divided  the  property 
among  all  the  children,  if  the  father  died 
intestate.  Again,  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  copyhold  property  where  borough 
English  prevails  ?  Why,  the  eldest  son 
got  nothing,  and  the  property  went  en- 
tirely to  the  you'ogest.  He  might  also 
venture  to  refer  to  the  case  where  the 
holder  of  personal  property  agreed  to  in- 
vest the  whole  of  his  property  in  a  free- 
hold estate.  He  signed  the  contract,  he 
intended  when  he  had  completed  the  pur- 
chase to  make  a  will,  but  dying  before 
he  had  made  a  provision  for  his  younger 
children,  what  happened  ?  Why,  the  ad- 
ministrator was  bound  to  disregard  the  in- 
tentions of  the  deceased,  and  the  whole 
of  the  property  went  to  the  eldest  child. 
Now,  the  Bill  which  he  proposed  to  intro- 
duce would  to  a  great  extent,  or  entirely, 
remove  all  those  anomalies,  and  a  great 
many  others.  It  was  the  province  and  the 
duty  of  the  law  to  make  for  persons  who 
died  intestate  such  a  distribution  of  their 
property  as  should  not  only  be  just  to  tlieif 
families,  but  also  be  beneficial  to  the  State. 
He  did  not  seek  in  any  way  to  interfere 
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with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  per- 
son;  he  only  desired   to  apply  the  same 
rule  to  real  property  which  was  applied 
now  to  personal  property.     He  knew  there 
were  many  persons  who  would  ohject  to 
this  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  do  away  with  what  they  called 
the  law  of  primogeniture.     Now,  he  must 
confess,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  law.     There  was  no 
law  which  compelled  an  individual  to  give 
the  whole  of  his  personal  or  real  property 
to  one  child  only.     If  this  Bill  passed,  it 
would  leave  to  every  person  the  privilege 
of  making  hy  will,  if  he  chose,  his  own  law 
of  primogeniture.     There  were  others  who 
might  say  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
would    he  dangerous  to  the    aristocracy; 
that,    hy   dividing   the  property  of  Peers 
among  their  children,  it  would  tend  to  en- 
danger the  peerage.     But  here  it  must  he 
recollected  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  property  of  Peers  was  so  settled, 
and  perhaps  so  encumhered,  that  it  did  not 
matter  whether  a  Peer  made  a  will  or  not. 
If,  however,  any   serious  ohjection  were 
raised  on  this  ground,  it  might  he  very 
easy  to  remove  it  in  a  simple  way — for  ex- 
ample, hy  not  allowing  the  property  of 
Peers  to  he  in  any  way  operated  upon  by 
the    provisions    of    the    Bill.     What    he 
boldly  claimed  was,  that  there  should  be 
equal  laws  and  equal  justice  for  all,  and 
he  maintained  that  where  a  parent  had 
not  made  any  distinction  or  difference  be- 
tween brothers  and   sisters  in  the   same 
family,  it  was  an  act   of  great   injustice 
for  the  law  to  step  in  and  deprive  children 
of  their  inheritance  when  they  were  left 
most  unprotected,  and  when  they  ought  to 
look  to  the  law  for  justice  and  protection. 
Even  in   feudal  France,   before  the  first 
great  revolution,  a  local  custom  prevailed 
all  over  the  country,  except  in  Normandy, 
which  compelled  the  elder  brother  to  make 
a  provision  for  the  younger  children.     In 
that  country  all  the  younger  children,  as 
bad  been  observed  by  an  eminent  writer, 
mere  looked  upon  as  little  else  than  illegi- 
tjBiAte;  yet  a  sort  of  blood  relationship  was 
Allowed  to  exist,  and  a  provision  was  made 
for  them  accordingly;  but  by  the  common 
law  of  England  an  elder  brother  might  in- 
herit the  greatest  part  of  a  county,  pro- 
ducing tens  of  thousands,  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  yet 
he  was  not  compelled  to  make  any  provi- 
sion either  for  his  brothers  or  his  sisters; 
and  even  now  in  the  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety there  was  a  very  strong  feeling,  that 
Mr.  Locke  King 


if  a  parent  made  a  will,  and  left  a  portion 
of  his  fieehold  property  to  any  than  the 
eldest  son,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
injustice.     That  was  very  different  from 
what  the  feeling  ought  to  be.     There  was 
an  affecting  stoir  told  of  the  family  of  M. 
Dupin,  whose  eldest  son.  at  a  time  when  it 
was  proposed  to  alter  the  present  law  of 
succession  in  France,  abjured,  in  favour 
of  his  other  brothers,  any  right  which  any 
future  law  might  give  him  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  whole   of   bis   father *a 
property.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only 
argument  which  could  be  used  to  keep  up 
this  system  would  be  that  of  expediency; 
but  that  argument  was  answered  very  ably 
by  Adam  Smith  many  years  ago,  when  ho 
said  that  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  the 
possessor  of  one  acre  was  as  safe  as  he  who 
possessed  a  hundred  acres.    Now  he  would 
ask  was  It  wise  or  expedient,  in  a  country 
with  democratic  institutions,  to  keep  up 
laws  whose  object  was  to  create  not  only 
the  greatest  inequalities  in  the  nation,  but 
inequalities  in  the  wealth  of  one  and  the 
same  family  ?  But,  perhaps,  in  a  question 
of  this  kind  it  was  well  to  look  back  and 
see  what  had  been  the  law  and  practice  in 
past  ages  and  in  different  countries.     If 
they  turned  to  the  Jewish  law  nnd  to  the 
institutions    of    Moses,   they   found   that 
there  the  eldest  son  did  not  inherit  any- 
thing  approaching  to   the  whole   of  the 
property.     At  the  death  of  the  father  the 
property  was  divided  into  equal  portions, 
and  the  eldest  son  had  a  right  to  only  twi^ 
portions,  and  this  was  called  the  right  ot 
the  first-born.     But  then  there  were  pecu- 
liar institutions,  such  as  the  year  of  the 
jubilee,  and  other  occasions,  when  all  the 
debts  were  cancelled,  and  when  land  re- 
verted to  the  former  owner,  no  matter  on 
what  conditions  it  was  parted  with — which 
all  tended  to  keep  up  equality  in  families, 
and  to  promote  that  moderation  which  was 
the  best  guard  of  their  liberties  and  their 
rights.     He  mentioned  this  because  there 
were  many  persons  who  ran  away  with  the 
idea   we  took  our  law  from  that  of  the 
Jews.     No  difference   was   made   in   the 
Jewish  law  between  freehold  and  personal 
property,    or   between  moveable  and  im- 
moveable property.   There  was  also  among 
these  people  a  very  stringent  law  with  re- 
gard to  nsury,  which  was  not  at  all  adapted 
to  a  commercial  nation,  and  which  those 
persons  who  npheld  the  present  system  of 
the  eldest  son  taking  all  the  land  wotpld 
perhaps  find  very  inconvenient  if  it  were 
adopted  in  thia  country.     If  he  turned  to 
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the  Grecian  law,  he  found  that  there  the 
property  was  diTided  among  all  the  sons, 
who  were  co-heirs;  and  in  Black  stone  there 
was  a  passage  in  praise  of  the  old  Athenian 
law  as  keeping  up  equality  and  preventing 
the  aceumulation  of  estates.  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  the  property  was  di- 
vided into  equal  and  even  shares,  and 
distributed  among  all  the  children  and  the 
widow.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarked, 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  law,  that  the 
nineteenth  century  had  at  length  brought 
ns  nearly  to  the  same  point  which  the 
Roman  reached  at  the  time  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Justinian.  Our  materials  were 
ample,  and  our  skill  in  reducing  them  to 
order,  ought  not  to  be  behind  that  of  any 
former  age.  Now,  all  ho  proposed  to  do 
was  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  They  had  already  adopted  that 
law  in  respect  to  personal  property,  and 
he  only  asked  them  to  extend  it  to  real 
property.  Among  the  Saxons,  again,  he 
found  the  eldest  son  had  no  right  over  his 
other  brothers.  In  short,  neither  amongst 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  nor  Saxons,  was 
there  anything  so  unjust  as  our  law  in  this 
regard.  The  next  question  for  consider- 
ation was,  how  were  these  laws  introduced, 
and  for  what  reason  had  they  been  main- 
tained for  so  long  a  period  ?  There  was 
no  doubt  as  to  their  introduction.  They 
were  introduced  with  the  view  of  com- 
pletely subjugating  the  Saxon  people;  but 
why  they  had  been  maintained  so  long  he 
should  leave  to  others  to  answer.  He  could 
show  abnndant  reasons  why  every  vestige 
of  feudalism  onght  to  be  abolished,  and  it 
became  a  question  for  that  House  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  wise  for  them  any 
longer  to  trest  this  great  nation  as  a  con- 
quered people,  and  whether  the  time  had 
not  arrived  when  the  law  of  Siiccession  to 
.real  property,  as  well  as  every  other  law, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  light  of  reason 
and  of  justice.  As  long  as  a  remnant  of 
the  feudal  times  existed,  there  always  would 
be  what  was  termed  by  Sir  William  Jones 
a  war  of  jarring  principles. 

'*  There  hss  been  a  continual  war  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  England  between  two  jarring  prin- 
ciples :  the  evil  principle  of  the  feudal  system, 
with  his  dark  auxiliaries,  ignorance,  and  false  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  good  principle  of  increasing 
commeroe,  with  her  liberal  allies,  true  learning 
and  sound  reason.  The  first  is  the  poisoned 
source  of  the  abominations  which  history  too 
truthfully  records;  it  has  tarnished  and  polluted 
wherever  it  bus  touched  the  fair  form  of  our  Con- 
stitution, snd  for  ages  even  contaminated  the 
spirit.     While  any  dregs  of  this  baneful  system 


remain ,  you  cannot  justly  boast  of  general  free- 
dom ;  it  was  a  system  of  niggardly  and  partial 
freedom  enjoyed  by  great  barons  only,  and  many 
bad  men,  who  were  perpetually  insulting  and 
giving  check  to  the  king,  while  they  sacked  and 
harassed  the  people.  What  caused  the  absurd 
yet  fiital  distinction  between  property,  personal 
and  real  f  The  feudal  principle.  The  same  in- 
fernal principle,  which  then  eubdued  and  stifled 
the  genuine  equalising  spirit  of  our  Constitution.** 

That  many  jarring  principles  were  still  in 
operation,  was  a  fact  of  which  there  could  be 
little  doubt.  There  still  remained  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  land  many  vestiges  of  feudal 
oppression.  We  had  lords  of  the  manor» 
with  their  oppressive  rights — for  the  forest 
laws,  we  had  the  game  laws — and  we  had 
a  system  of  entail  which,  though  nominally 
not  perpetual,  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses perpetual— -a  system  by  which  the 
father  was  made  subject  to  the  son,  and 
by  which  property  was  frequently  locked 
up  in  the  hands  of  persons  unable  to  im- 
prove it.  Of  the  cruelty  and  misery  of 
the  time  when  these  laws  were  introduced, 
history  was  full.  At  one  time  we  found 
that  large  tracts  of  country  were  depopu- 
lated for  the  sake  of  making  parks  for  the 
amusement  of  royalty;  at  another  it  was 
thought  to  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  monopoly  of  land,  to  make 
what  was  called  "a  xone  of  desolation.** 
In  this  way  the  whole  country  between 
York  and  Durham  was  laid  waste,  and  an 
immense  nnmber  of  people— not  enemies, 
but  subjects — were  slain  to  increase  the 
monopoly  of  land.  Not  many  years  ago 
some  15,000  of  the  peasantry  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  were  ejected,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  sheep;  but  he  understood  those 
who  had  so  acted  were  now  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  sheep  and  to  get  back  the 
human  beings.  We  had  seen  the  same 
thing  extended  to  Ireland,  where  the  mo- 
nopoly of  land  had  ravished  the  country. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  going 
into  statistics,  but  it  was  worth  the  while 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  approved  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  land  to  examine  the  subject,  and 
they  would  find  that  while  there  were  fewer 
proprietors  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  we  had,  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
to  which  he  had  referred,  a  greater  amount 
of  pauperism,  of  crime,  and  even  of  in- 
sanity. For  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England 
there  was  not  only  more  insanity  than  in 
the  towns,  where  naturally  insanity  would 
increase  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
country,  but  there  was  more  even  thatt^' 
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the  agricultural  districts  of  other  countries. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  1 
out  of  every  700  inhabitants  was  insane, 
whereas  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
France  there  was  not  above  1  in  every 
3,000.  He  thought  that  the  natural  desire 
for  land  was  quite  strong  enough  without 
the  artificial  stimulus  of  the  Legislature  to 
excite  it.  When  he  looked  at  what  had 
been  done  in  late  years — when  he  recol- 
lected that  the  zeal  and  eloquence,  and  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  induced  that  House, 
with  scarcely  a  murmur,  to  give  up  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  which  the  landed 
interest  enjoyed — its  freedom  and  immunity 
from  the  legacy  tax — when  he  remembered 
that  the  same  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
boldly  declared  the  principle  that  hence- 
forth all  claims  should  be  treated  with 
equal  justice,  he  felt  that  the  Government, 
at  all  events,  could  not  oppose  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  which  was  not  asking  the 
House  to  impose  any  new  tax,  but  simply 
to  do  away  with  an  unjust  privilege,  and 
to  resolve  that  real  property  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  personal  pro- 
perty. It  was  now  300  years  since  any 
great  alteration  was  made  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  succession,  and  great  mitigation 
was  then  effected,  by  power  being  given  to 
persons  to  make  wills;  but  he  thought  it 
was  now  time  for  that  House  to  do  some- 
thing more — to  make  in  fact  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  more  just  will 
for  those  who  die  intestate,  than  that 
which  was  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
eleventh  and  which  we  still  retain.  He 
trusted  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
his  laying  the  Bill  before  the  House,  as  he 
believed  the  effect  of  passing  it  would  be 
to  remove  an  act  of  injustice  which  was 
dishonourable  to  the  Legislature,  and  a 
disgrace  to  a  free  and  civilised  country. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  of  succession  to  real  property  in  cases 
of  intestacy. 

Mr.  HADFIELD,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that  a 
measure  of  this  nature  had  been  intro- 
duced, as  it  would,  if  successful,  remove  a 
great  and  serious  inconvenience.  The 
House  would  perceive  that  it  attempted  no 
interference  with  testamentary  power,  but 
merely  referred  to  cases  in  which  the  pos- 
sessor of  property  died  intestate.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  an  accurate  calculation  were 
made,  the  personal  property  would  be  found 
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to  exceed  the  real,  so  that  it  was  only  the 
minor  section  of  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  law  sought  to  be  repealed 
referred  to.  As  regarded  personal  pro- 
perty, the  law  stood  as  it  was  now  sought 
to  make  it  with  regard  to  real,  and  the 
persons  interested  had  never  complained  of 
inconvenience  or  injustice.  In  the  case  of 
intestacy  in  real  property,  if  the  children 
were  all  females,  they  became  co-parceners 
in  the  land;  but  if  there  were  one  boy,  not 
only  were  his  sisters,  but  all  his  younger 
brothers,  cut  off,  and  he  was  solely  entitled 
to  the  inheritance.  Was  it  not  most  un- 
just, absurd,  and  unfair,  and  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  equity  and  reason,  that 
if  a  man  died  suddenly  by  the  dispensation 
of  Providence,  and  had  not  time  to  make 
his  will,  those  whom  he  most  loved,  and 
who  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  affec- 
tions, his  wife,  and  all  his  children  but 
one,  should  by  the  law  be  deprived  of  what 
was  their  natural  inheritance. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  when,  on  a 
former  occasion,  his  hon.  Friend  had 
brought  forward  this  proposition,  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  had  said  a  few  words  in  its  favour, 
and  he  could  only  suppose  the  neglect  of 
the  House  to  arise  from  its  not  being  con- 
sidered a  great  or  practical  question.  The 
law  as  it  at  present  stood  was  exceedingly 
unjust;  and  if  he  were  in  the  position  of 
an  elder  son,  or  of  any  son  receiving  an 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  thereby 
depriving  his  sisters  or  his  brothers  of  a 
participation  in  it,  he  should  think  it  just 
as  criminal  to  take  the  property  as  he 
would  to  abscond  from  his  creditors  or 
forge  a  will.  He  solemnly  declared,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  thing  was  so  atrocious, 
80  scandalous,  and  so  unnatural,  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  offence  of  a  pecuniary 
character  which  appeared  to  him  so  great 
as  that  involved  in  the  present  law  of  suc- 
cession. An  hon.  Member  to  whom  he 
had  recently  expressed  these  opinions  had 
stated  to  him,  in  reply,  that  there  were 
people  who  saw  the  matter  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  and  who  believed  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  was,  somehow 
or  another,  bound  up  in  the  younger  child 
having  nothing  and  the  eldest  taking  all 
the  property  of  his  father.  The  Bill  now 
proposed  referred  only  to  cases  of  intestacy. 
Now  he  thought  that  if  a  person  died  with« 
out  a  will,  the  law  might  at  least  be 
allowed  to  assume  that  he  would  have  done 
that  which  was  most  just  and  consistent 
with  parental  feeling  to  all  his  family.  The 
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law  took  that  view  of  the  case  with  respect 
to  personal  property,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  assume  the 
same  in  cases  where  real  property  was  in 
dispute.  One  effect  of  an  alteration  in 
the  present  state  of  things  would  he  to 
make  land  more  accessible  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  than  it  was  at  pre- 
sent. The  whole  question  was  one  which 
he  felt  as  difficult  to  argue  at  any  length, 
or  with  any  force,  as  he  would  do  if  re- 
quired to  argue  for  or  against  the  multi- 
plication-table— a  subject  upon  which  all 
were  agreed.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
great  proof  of  the  depravity  of  our  system, 
that  this  relic  of  feudal  times  and  of  the 
prejudices  of  past  ages  should  still  remain 
on  the  Statute-book,  and  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  any  Member  to  propose  in  the 
present  day  an  alteration  in  the  law  in  this 
respect.  The  opinions  which  he  held  with 
respect  to  this  subject  were,  he  knew,  the 
same  as  those  which  were  widely  spread 
among  the  middle  classes  of  the  country, 
while  the  contrary  feeling  prevailed  chiefly 
among  those  who  had  profited  by  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  settlement  and  entail,  and  a 
very  miserable  class  of  persons,  not  of 
their  rank  of  life,  but  who  aspired  by  all 
means  to  attain  to  their  elevation  and  to 
get  into  the  same  circle.  He  hoped  that 
the  noblo  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
would  permit  this  Bill  to  be  brought  in.  It 
did  not«propose  to  do  much,  but  he  believed 
it  would  be  received  as  a  great  boon  by 
many  families  throus^hout  the  country. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
question  itself,  he  could  not  agree  to  some 
of  the  propositions  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken 
on  it.  He  must  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  of  taking  such  measures  as  he  might 
think  proper  on  the  future  stages  of  the 
Bill. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Locke  King,  Mr.  Phinn,  and  Mr.  Hadfield. 

Bill  read  T. 

PUBLIC  PROSECUTORS  BILL. 
Mr.  J.G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  would 
now  beg  to  move  for  leave  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  appoint  public  prosecutors.  As 
he  believed  there  would  be '  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  he  should 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  detain  the  House 
any  great  length  of  time  by  going  into 
the  rcasona  which   had   induced   him    to 


bring  it  forward.      The  Bill   had   for   its 
object  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the  course 
of  public  justice,  which  had  been  hitherto 
in  a  most  discreditable  state.     Under  the 
present  neglected  state  of  our  law,   after 
the   proceedings    before    the    magistrate 
closed,  it  was  left  often  to  the  ability  or 
zeal  of  a  private  prosecutor  whether  the 
greatest  criminal  should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice, or  whether  ho  should,  as  was  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  escape  with  impunity. 
There  was  little  doubt   but,    if  the   Bill 
became  law,  the  country  would  be  relieved 
from  great  and  unnecessary  expense  ;  for 
under  the  present  state  of  things,    frivo- 
lous prosecutions  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, by  which  expenses  were  multiplied 
exceedingly.      Arrangements  of  the  most 
scandalous  kind  were  frequently  made  be- 
tween the  attorney   who    had   charge   of 
the  prosecution,    and    the  policeman  who 
was  bound  to  prosecute,  and  it  constantly 
happened  that  the  policeman  did  not  dis- 
charge his  duty,  and  was  induced  to  over- 
look some  material  part  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  criminal  was  thereby  suffered  to 
escape.     He  might   quote   two    or   three 
instances,  which  were  of  public  notoriety, 
as  strong  proofs  of  the    scandalous  state 
of  the  existing  law.       The    House    must 
well  remember,  that   a   great   trial    took 
place   in   this    country   some  years  ago, 
which  ended  in  a  manner  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous— in  a   manner    indeed,  which  would 
disgrace  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.    He 
alluded  to  the  case  of  a  nobleman  who  was 
tried  some  years  ago  on  a  charge  of  fight- 
ing a  duel.      He   did   not  mean  to  say 
that  there  might  not  have  been  very  valid 
reasons  for  the  acquittal  of  that  noblenian» 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  the  failure  of 
the  prosecution,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  there  was  no  identification  of  the  per- 
son shot  at,  though  there  were  two  or  three 
hundred  individuals  present,  who  could  ea- 
sily have  identified  him,  was  such  an  event 
as  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  had  been  entrusted  to  a 
public  prosecutor.     He  might  instance  an- 
other case,  in  which  a  person  of  high  posi- 
tion was  indicted  and  convicted  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.     A  new  trial 
was  moved  for,  on  the  ground  of  the  im- 
proper reception  of  a  witness  ;    but  the 
prosecutor  was  poor,  and  could  not   sup- 
port the  expense  of   a    new   trial.      Had 
there  been  a  public  prosecutor,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  so  scandalov^ 
thing  could  have  occurred.      The  obje^ 
the  present  Bill  was  to  withdraw  fro 
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iiphero  of  private  aoimositj,  caprice,  and 
reveoge  that  which  ought  never  to  be  left 
to  Bttch  chances,  and  to  aee  that  joBtice  was 
properly  administered.  The  main  provision 
of  the  Bill  proposed  that  the  Crown  shoald 
distribute  the  different  circuits  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  divisions,  and  appoint  to 
each  division  a  public  prosecutor,  who 
should  hold  office  upon  the  tenure  of  good 
behaviour.  In  addition,  he  also  proposed 
the  appointment  of  district  agents  to  col- 
lect and  examine  evidence,  to  transmit  all 
eases  to  the  public  prosecutor  for  his  opi- 
nion, and  also  to  conduct  the  proceedings 
before  the  magistrates.  He  had  thought 
It  proper  to  add  another  clause  to  the  Bill 
for  the  security  of  innocence,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  anj 
)>risoner  to  send  to  the  public  prosecntor 
a  list  of  the  witnesses  he  proposed  to  call, 
not  as  to  character,  but  those  merely  who 
could  speak  to  any  facts  the  prisoner 
thought  material  for  his  defence.  The  ex- 
penses of  such  witnesses  should  be  allowed 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  Judge  that  the 
witnesses  were  material.  Nothing  was  more 
painful  than  to  hear  a  wretched  prisoner 
twenty  miles  away  from  home  state  before 
a  Judge — **  I  could  have  called  such  and 
such  a  witness  to  prove  that  I  was  in  such 
and  suoh  a  place,  but  I  am  poor,  and  could 
not  afford  it,  and  the  expense  of  remaining 
in  an  assize  town  is  more  than  my  friends 
could  bear."  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
improper,  and  called  for  amendment.  He 
had  been  reading  carefully  the  sections  in 
the  (hde  Napoleon  upon  this  subject,  and 
he  found  that  in  France  the  Procureur  Ge- 
Doral  summoned,  at  his  own  risk,  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  prisoner,  except  those  who 
were  called  to  speak  to  character.  In  the 
preliminary  discussions  which  took  place 
upon  that  point,  and  in  which  the  Emperor 
joined,  the  objection  that  was  urged  against 
that  course  was  the  danger  of  jobbing  be- 
ing perpeti*ated  in  calling  witnesses  as  to 
character.  To  remove  any  objection  of 
thai  nature,  he  (Mr.  Phillimore)  proposed 
that  the  expenses  of  a  prisoner's  witnesses 
should  not  be  allowed,  except  upon  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Judge.  He  now  wished  to 
allude  to  a  point  in  which  the  assistance  of 
the  district  agents  would  be  particularly 
Toluable^  and  that  was  in  acting  as  super- 
>teiident8  of  the  local  police^  Ho  did  uot 
y  the  police  were  worse  than  any  other 
dy  of  meA»  but  they  often  had  tempta- 
tns  to  act  in  an  oppressive  and  violent 
inner,  and  those  temptations  were  not 
iways  resisted.  He  thought  it  of  the  ut* 
Mr,  /.  0.  PhilKmore 


most  importance  that  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  should  retain  that  love  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  that  confi- 
dence in  their  own  security,  for  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  distinguished  from  the 
people  of  other  countries.  The  violence 
and  oppression  of  the  police  in  some  cases 
tended  very  much  to  sour  and  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  he  would,  with- 
out mentioning  names,  quote  an  instance 
of  improper  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the 
police,  which  occurred  not  long  ago  in 
London.  The  facts  were  these : — Two 
persons  were  disputing  about  a  very  old 
relation,  and,  in  the  absence  of  one,  the 
other  brought  a  constable  and  took  away 
the  relative  in  question,  the  policeman 
threatening  to  take  into  custody  any  ser- 
vant who  dared  to  leave  the  house  or  inter- 
fere in  the  matter.  That  was  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  endured,  and, 
if  it  could  happen  in  London,  it  was  much 
more  likely  to  occur  in  remote  districts. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  now  given,  he 
thought  there  should  be  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  ;  and  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  put  the  law  itself  upon 
a  sounder,  more  liberal,  and  more  enlight- 
ened footing,  so  that  it  should  be  enabled 
to  correspond  better  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  age.  They  should  not  be  content  with 
.making  the  Sovereign  the  nominal  prose- 
cutor, but  they  should  recollect  that  a  cri- 
minal offence  was  an  offence  against  so- 
ciety, and  that  society  was  bound  to  inter- 
fere in  administering  justice  to  the  offen- 
ders 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  fully  approved  of 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Phillimore).  In 
Scotland  public  prosecutors  were  appoint- 
ed, and  he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  practice,  if  introduced  into  England, 
would  be  attended  with  great  benefit. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  subject  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  bad  brought  before  the  House  was 
one  of  great  importance,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  certainly  felt  that  an  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  be  given  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  have  ample  discus^ 
sion.  At  the  same  time,  giving  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  all  the  credit  due  for 
the  measure  he  proposed,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  so  perfect  and  complete  os  might  bo 
devised.  Be  was  ready  to  give  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  measure,  and 
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he  IooIl  tbis  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
matter  was  now  under  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, who  felt  that  the  principle  of  ap- 
pointing a  public  prosecutor  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  must  express 
his  approval  of  the  principle  of  appointing 
a  public  prosecutor,  but  he  thought  the 
object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  ^Gentleman 
might  be  attained  without  any  statute 
whatever,  as  in  Ireland,  where  Crown  so- 
licitors were  appointed  upon  every  circuit 
to  conduct  prosecutions.  lie  thought  the 
assistance  of  some  properly-appointed  per- 
son in  investigating  a  case  previous  to 
bringing  a  party  to  trial  was  a  matter  for 
important  consideration.  He  considered 
that  a  prosecution  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
the  caprice  or  malice  of  a  private  prosecu« 
tor,  who  would  not  have  the  same  responsi- 
bility and  interest  in  arriving  at  the  truth 
as  a  public  prosecutor,  but  who  would 
be  frequently  actuated  by  indirect  motives. 
There  were  certain  matters  which  he  would 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
if  the  Bill  came  before  them  for  further 
discussion.  He  thought  that  a  plan  should 
be  devised  which  would  make  the  system 
in  this  country  act  in  complete  harmony 
with  that  of  Ireland,  and  ho  believed  it 
of  the  greatest  importance,  whenever  it 
was  possible,  to  have  a  commoq  system  of 
procedure  for  both  countries.  In  Ireland 
there  were  Crown  solicitors  for  the  circuit, 
and  sessional  prosecutors  also,  who  were 
attorneys.  Crown  barristers  prosecuted  on 
the  circuit,  and  had  Crown  solicitors  under 
them.  The  circuit  staff  managed  the  most 
important  business,  and  the  sessional  staff 
that  of  a  more  local  character.  It  was  his 
decided  opinion  that  in  the  appointment  of 
public  prosecutors  the  public  ought  to  have 
the  best  assistance  that  could  be  procured, 
and  that  it  should  be  properly  paid  for. 
While  on  the  subject  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  he  would  beg  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  office  of  coroner. 
Speaking  of  Ireland,  he  could  say  that 
most  unquestionably  when  the  coroner 
interfered  with  the  criminal  department, 
justice  was  almost  invariably  obstructed. 
There  was  a  great  want  of  preliminary  in- 
vestigation by  medical  men  in  cases  of  a 
certain  nature  before  they  were  sent  for 
trial,  and  in  many  cases  where  parties  had 
been  convicted,  it  had  been  subsequently 
proved  that  no  crime  had  in  reality  been 
perpetrated.  With  regard  to  coroners'  in- 
quests, during  the  last  twenty  yearSi  about 


50,000  had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  in  no 
one  of  which  had  the  course  of  justice  been 
assisted,  but  in  more  than  one  it  had  been 
seriously  obstructed. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  approved  of 
the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  thought  that  in  any  measure 
to  be  adopted  provision  should  be  made  for 
having  offences  tried  nearer  the  spot  where 
they  were  committed,  than  they  were  at 
present. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  he 
rejoiced  at  the  intimation  which  had  been 
given  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  that  this  question,  which  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  great  importance,  was 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  They  had  many  precedents 
and  examples  of  institutions  analogous  to 
that  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Phillimore)  proposed  to  establish,  of 
public  prosecutors.  Without  going  to 
France  or  any  foreign  country,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  machinery 
for  carrying  on  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  find  instances 
of  the  existence  of  such  institutions.  But 
with  regard  to  the  modes  in  which  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  in  criminal  cases  was 
conducted  in  the  two  countries,  he  must 
say  thai  the  mode  pursued  in  Ireland  was 
not  such  as  to  induce  him  to  prefer  the 
course  indicated  by  bis  hon.  and  learnod 
Friend  (Mr.  Napier)  of  refraining  from  le- 
gislating in  the  matter.  And  he  altogether 
objected  to  the  proposition  of  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Crown  so  large  an  amount  of  patronage  as 
would  attach  to  that  office  if  the  appoint- 
ments were  all  left  in  his  hands.  Of  the 
two  examples  which  had  been  adduced  of 
public  prosecutors  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
he  certainly  preferred  that  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  connected,  where  the 
duty  of  making  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  kiiovin 
to  the  Scotch  law  as  the  procurator  fiscal, 
who  reported  the  result  of  his  examination 
to  the  advocate  depute  in  Edinburgh — an 
officer  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  upon 
whose  responsibility  the  prosecution  was 
carried  on  or  not.  The  necessity  of  some 
such  measure  for  this  country,  no  one  who 
had  had  any  experience  of  the  administra* 
tion  of  our  criminal  law  could,  he  thought, 
for  a  moment  doubt,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  scandalous  and  mischievous  than  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  criminal  prose- 
cutions were  at  present  conducted,  nor  any- 
thing more  scandalous  thaa  the  defeat  of 
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justice  in  numerous  cases  that  consequently 
resulted.  His  experience  had  also  taught 
him  that  prosecutions  were,  in  too  many 
instances,  brought  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
gratifying  animosity  and  revenge,  and  that 
in  others  corrupt  motives  induced  their 
abandonment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thought  legislation  on  the  subject  abso- 
lutely necessary.  With  regard  to  the  other 
point  that  had  been  referred  to — the  assist- 
ing of  prisoners  who  had  not  the  means  of 
employing  counsel,  he  must  say  that  that 
was  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  he 
would  not  then  dwell  upon  it,  nor  would 
he  suggest  to  what  extent  the  Government 
should  go  in  remedying  the  evil.  But  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  a 
judge  or  to  the  bystanders  than  to  hear 
that  a  defence  which  might  be  true  was 
behind,  but  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
for  want  of  means,  could  not  adduce  it. 
With  these  views,  he  congratulated  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  having  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  subject.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  only  country  in 
Europe  that  stood  in  the  disgraceful  posi- 
tion of  having  no  public  prosecutor.  It 
was  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  the  coroner 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
for,  instead  of  assisting,  he  feared,  as  had 
been  stated  by  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Napier),  that  these  function- 
aries often  stood  in  the  way  of  public  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  rejoiced  that 
the  subject  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  He  quite 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  S. 
Wortley),  that  the  system  that  prevailed  in 
Scotland  was  a  better  one  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  Ireland.  As  regarded  the 
giving  the  prisoner  some  means  of  defence, 
he  did  not  object  to  the  arrangement  upon 
principle,  but  the  matter  required  to  be 
carefully  looked  into,  and  due  precautions 
taken  for  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 
tice. As  regarded  the  office  of  coroner, 
he  must  observe,  that  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  The  coroner  did  not 
stand  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
his  duties  were  of  a  totally  distinct  nature, 
and  he  should  not  like  to  see  the  office 
done  away  with.  In  many  cases  where  a 
crime  had  been  committed  the  preliminary 
investigation  before  the  coroner  was  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  ends  of  justice.  As 
regarded   the   measure   of  the  hon.   and 

Mr.  S.  Wortley 


learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Phillimore),  he 
hoped  to  see  it  carried  out  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Mr.  PHILIPPS  said,  he  wished  to  add 
his  testimony  as  regarded  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  men  sure  to  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Members  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  confessed  he  was  rather 
alarmed  when  he  heard  that  a  measure  of 
the  present  character  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  as  the  legal 
reforms  they  had  undertaken  had  seldom 
come  to  anything. 

Mr.  ROSS  MOORE  said,  although  they 
had  in  Ireland  a  public  prosecutor,  yet  his 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  law  had 
convinced  him  that  the  system  was  defec- 
tive in  one  important  and  essential  particu- 
lar, the  not  providing  a  proper  machinery 
for  the  preliminary  investigation  of  cases 
brought  forward  for  trial.  The  result  had 
been  that  justice  had  been  defeated,  and 
that  criminals  had  escaped  in  cases,  where, 
if  the  machinery  for  the  prosecution  had 
been  properly  organised,  the  result  would 
have  been  conviction.  He  would,  at  the 
same  time,  beg  to  refer  to  the  mode  in 
which  prosecutions  were  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  often  happened,  from  the 
improper  manner  in  which  they  were  got 
up,  that  the  prosecuting  counsel  only  re- 
ceived his  brief  when  the  case  was  called 
on  for  trial,  and  consequently  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  facts  and  merits  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE,  in  reply, said, 
ho  was  grateful  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  measure  had  been  received  by  the 
House.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the 
Government  intended  to  take  up  the  matter, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
cheerfully  resign  into  the  much  abler  hands 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (the  Attor- 
ney General)  the  conduct  of  the  measure, 
his  only  hope  being  that  the  public  good 
might  be  brought  about  in  any  way.  His 
hope  was  that  the  time  was  come  when„ 
instead  of  policemen  and  jail  attorneys, 
homines  idonei  atque  integri  causam  r6t- 
publicce  legumqae  susciperent. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
John  George  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Hume. 

Bill  read  l**. 

WINE  DUTIES. 
Mr.  OLIVEIRA  said  :   Sir,  I  rise,  ac- 
cording to  notice,  to  move — 

**  Tbat»  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  duty  charged  upon  Foreign  and  Colo- 
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nial  Wines  is  ezoessivo  and  impolitic,  and  that  the 
same  be  reduced  w  one  uniform  rate  of  If.  per 
imperial  gallon." 

During  the  course  of  last  Session  of 
Parliament  I  had  the  honour  of  suhmitting 
to  this  House  my  views  and  opinions  upon 
the  important  question  of  the  wine  duties, 
on  which  occasion  I  urged  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  the  expediency*  upon 
many  considerations  of  policy  and  finance, 
of  reducing  those  duties. from  their  present 
prohihitive  rate  to  a  point  that  would  bring 
this  useful  and  necessary  auxiliary  to  mo- 
dern  life  into  universal  consumption. 

I  was  then,  as  I  am  now,  of  opinion, 
diat  a  large  and  immediate  diminution  of 
tho  duty  upon  this  "great  gift  of  Provi- 
dence to  man,"  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  so  aptly  called  it,  would,  by  its 
increased  consumption  very  soon  produce  a 
much  larger  amount  of  revenue  than  it 
yields  at  present ;  and  this  conclusion  is  so 
natural  an  inference  from  the  results  at- 
tending the  removal  of  high  duties  upon 
other  articles  that  no  one  in  the  present 
day  will  attempt  to  contradict  it.  Another 
consequence  that  I  ventured  to  anticipate 
from  a  relaxation  of  the  high  duty  paid 
npoD  wine  by  Great  Britain  was,  that  those 
countries  which  would  benefit  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  their  chief  productions, 
would  as  well,  from  motives  of  reciprocity 
as  from  a  necessity  to  supply  their  wants, 
become  large  importers  and  consumers  of 
the  manufactured  products  of  England 
through  the  very  British  shipping  that 
would  frequent  their  ports  to  obtain  wines 
— thus  giving  employment  out,  as  well  as 
home,  to  shipping  and  seamen  of  Great 
Britain.  Another  and  a  great  benefit  I 
suggested  as  necessarily  to  follow,  would 
be  that  the  working  community  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  wholesome  cheap  beverage,  be 
improved  in  their  moral  tone  and  general 
character ;  for  it  is  universally  admitted, 
that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  brutalises 
man,  and  leads  to  the  commission  of  crime 
and  ita  subsequent  evils.  These,  Sir,  were 
briefly  the  grounds  upon  which  I  advocated 
an  immediate  and  considerable  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties,  to  which  may  be  added 
that  stimulus  to  international  commerce, 
and  the  extension  of  amicable  relations 
between  various  countries  of  the  world, 
which  must  necessarily  flow  from  this  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

But,  whilst  pressing  my  own  special 
views,  as  applicable  to  one  branch  of  the 
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revenue  derived  from  a  single  article  of 
importation  affecting  the  comforts  of  tho 
community,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adqilt 
that  there  were  several  other  sobjects 
which  might  be  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
having  prior  claims  to  reduction,  being  of 
more  domestic  and  immediate  ooncern  to 
the  people,  when  compared  with  an  article 
of  foreign  growth,  and  as  yec  little  known 
to  the  bulk  of  the  couMuunity — and  even 
designated  by  some  as  a  luxury  reserved 
for  the  upper  classes  only. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  considerations 
had  their  infliuence  upon  me :  still  weightier 
causes,  on  the  other  hand,  led  me  to  with* 
draw  till  the  present  Session  a  trial  in  thia 
House  of  the  amount  of  support  my  pro« 
position  would  receive.  These  causes  were 
contained  in  the  reasons  adduced  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  at  that 
time  before  him  the  '^ery  onerous  and  dif- 
ficult task  of  producing  a  financial  scheme, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  ofiicial 
career,,  with  a  Government  but  newly 
formed,  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
an  Opposition,  discomfited  by  defeat,  and 
bitter  from  the  signal  failure  of  its  own 
ill-prepared  and  unpopular  budget,  when 
in  power. 

The  reception  given  by  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  to  my  proposal  was  such  as  to. 
obtain  my  ready  acquiescence  in  its  with* 
drawal.  For  upon  that  occasion  the  Chan** 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  concurring 
in  the  general  soundness  of  my  proposal,, 
had  prior  claims  upon  his  generosity,  and, 
looking  to  the  amount  of  revenue  involved, 
he  thought  it  would  bear  postponement. 
At  the  period  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle« 
man  gave  expression  to  those  sentiments, 
5th  April,  1853,  the  House  was  not  in 
possession  of  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
his  general  scheme  of  finance.  But,  taking 
these  declared  opinions  as  an  earnest  of 
the  direction  in  which  his  policy  would  tend, 
I  believe  that  I  exercised  a  wise  discretion,' 
as  well  as  a  proper  confidence  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, oy  not  pressing  my  motion  to 
a  division. 

Let  me  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find 
the  question  after  the  lapse  of  a  year;  and, 
as  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  inquiry, 
I  must  make  some  general  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  national  resources  at  that' 
period,  and  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  providing 
for  the  annual  expenditure  of  tho  ye^r, 
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and  the  causes  which,  in  my  opinion,  led 
him  to  postpone  (I  hoped  till  this  present 
Session)  a  reduction  of  the  wine  duties. 

On  the  18th  of  April  last  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  submitted  to  the  House 
his  general  statement  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  in  a  speech  which  all  mho 
heard  it  must  admit  to  ha^i>e  been  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  masterly  com- 
positions ever  pronounced  in  this  House. 
If  its  composition  and  its  effective  delivery 
were  of  the  highest  order,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered likewise  as  one  of  practical  and 
minute  detail  into  all  the  branches  of 
revenue  and  sources  of  taxation,  examining, 
in  a  masterly  spirit,  all  the  complicated 
and  varied  items  of  our  national  income 
and  expenditure — readjusting  with  a  criti- 
cal and  fair  discrimination  many  branches 
of  revenue  hitherto  unequal  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  effecting  so  many  reductions  and 
total  removal  of  duties  and  taxes,  that 
whatever  disappointment  I  might  have  felt 
at  the  wine  duty  being  U^t  where  it  was, 
I  conceived  that  the  same  genius  and 
energy  which  dictated  the  reductions  then 
proposed,  would  in  due  iime  be  applied  to 
a  source  of  wealth  only  .requiidng  to  be 
developed  by  a  large  diminution  to  render 
it  one  of  the  most  productive  contributors 
to  the  national  income.  lUpon  the  last 
occasion  when  I  had  the  honour  to  address 
the  House  upon  this  topic,  I  presented  a  de- 
tailed table,  showing  -that  the  wincduty  had 
remained  stationary  in  amount  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  notwithstanding  rthe  vastly 
increased  wealth  that  had  been  acquired  in 
the  same  period,  and  that  the  popvlfttion 
had  more  than  doubled.  We  haye  now 
passed  through  another  year  of  general 
prosperity,  remarkable  for  the  stimuUis 
imparted  to  consumption  iu  those  articles 
subjected  to  a  reduction  of  duty.  I  will 
take  four  of  these  articles  mo&t  used  by 
the  community  at  large : — 

Coooa. — ^The  amount  entered  for  home  oonaump- 

tion  in 
1851— eleven  monthB  ending 

Deo.  6,  was 2,843,755  lbs. 

1852  H  8,121.435     „ 
1858                      „                     8,898,070    „ 

Sugar  entered  for  home  eoosumption  ia 
1851— eleven  months  ending 

Deo.  5,  was  ..«         ...     5,840,040  cwt. 
*  1852  „  6,467,404     „ 

1853  „  6,824,893     „ 
Tea.^-Amount  entered  for  home  coDsumption  in 

.  1851— eleven  monthi  ending 

Dec.  5,  wai 49,764,193  lbs. 

1852  „        51,043,518  „ 

1853  „        54,507,834  „ 

Mr,  Oliveira 


Coffee. — Amount  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
1851^-eleven  months  endiof 

Dee.  5,  waa ^0«l  70,020  lbs . 

1852  „  ;31,873,462     „ 

1853  „  ^4,143,156     „ 


These  figures  I  extract  from  the  official 
tables  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  wine  duties  produced,  as  per  return 
No.  817,  moved  for  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Lambeth,  Mr.  Williams : — 


In  1851 
^,  1852 
1853 


*•» 


» 


£1,821,123 
1,776,247 
1,795^013 


Showing  the  languor  which  stall  affects 
this  article  as  regards  revenue,  notwith- 
standing the  remarkable  increase  io  other 
consumable  items. 

The  period  when  otlier  reductions  and 
alterations  An  duties^  as  l!he  stamps  and 
assessed  taxes,  have  taken  effect  is  too 
limited  to  be  able  to  form  any  correct  data 
as  to  the  ratio  of  increase;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious {that  all  consumable  products  have 
been  largely  enjoyed  by  the  people  all  over 
the  kingdom  :  a  result  as  gratifying  in  its 
effect  upon  the  comfort  of  the  population 
as  it  is  clearly  an  indication  that  these 
wise  and  just  removals  of  imposts  must 
have  had  <their  favourable  action  in  many 
ways,  and  through  various  channels  upon 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  And  taking 
the  aggregate  reduction  upon  articles  sub- 
ject to  duty  or  excise,  as  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  in  October 
last,  at  two  millions,  there  was  in  the 
quarter  euding  at  that  period  a  sum  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  over  the 
same  quarter  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  surplus  upon  the  past  jear  is  of  a  most 
encouraging  character. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  last  year 
removed  all  the  impediments  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  this  question.  First,  he 
reduced  the  duty  upon  tea  by  a  scale  of 
gradual  diminution  which,  whilst  it  will 
give  time  for  the  production  of  increased 
supply^  and  not  suddenly  disturb  revenue, 
will,  in  its  beneficial  and  commercial  effects, 
be  felt  and  appreciated  in  every  cottage 
throughout  the  land.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  total  removal  of 
the  excise  upon  soap — a  most  objectionable 
and  impolitic  tax — and  felt  to  be  a  grievous 
burden  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  I 
will  not  detain  the  House  by  going  into  an 
analysis  of  the  numerous  articles  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  either  abo- 
lished or  reduced  import  duties,  by  which 
commercial  affairs  have  been  facilitated 
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and  benefited,  and  yezatioua  reatriotions 
aboliBhed.  Neither  will  I  oceupj  unneees- 
Barj  time  by  dwelling  opoa  tbe  advantages 
of  the  reduction  in  the  stam^  duties  or 
other  topics,  not  immediately  eonnected 
with  this  sub^eet,  except  as  proving  that 
the  Government  has  most  clearly  adopted 
the  principle  of  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
duties,  with  a  view  to  their  increase,  and 
that  the  inciease  has  fbllbwed  aa  a  corol- 
lary to  the  proposition  in,  every  case  where 
It  has  had  time  for  fair  development. 

During  the  interval  which  haa  elapsed 
since  this  Houc^e  last  met,  I  have  given 
my  exclusive  time  ani  attention  to  the 
study  of  this  question  in  all  its  varied  and 
complicated  bearings,  i  have  done  this 
from  a  conviction  of  the  grave  responsl* 
bility  which  attaches  to  the  disturbance  of 
any  great  commercial  subject  embracing,, 
as  this  does,  interests  vitally  affecting  pri- 
vate enterprise,  the  investment  of  large 
capitals,  the  negotiationa  and.  pnoduotioae 
of  foreign  conntrieB,  and  a  considerable 
branch  of  the-  imperial  revenue.  I  view 
with  a  due  regard  the  precautions  to  be 
observed  by  a  public  man  in  venturing  to 
earry  on  an  investigation  into  topics  of  this 
•erious  and  important  nature — and  I  hope 
to  be  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  prema- 
ture and  inconsiderate  discussion  by  this 
House  and  the  public. 

Having  a  d!ue  regard  to  all  the  interests 
concern^;  looking  to  the  revenue  of  the 
eountry;  taking  into  account  the  mercaor 
tile  firms  whose  fortuoea  are  invested  in 
this  trade;  eonsidisring  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  many  branches  of  Eng- 
lish industry;  looking  also  to  the  benefits 
that  may  ensue  through  the  increased  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries;  and  being 
convinced  of  the  immense  results  that  we 
may  anticipate  in  improving  the  social  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  by  an 
immediate  and  very  large  reduction  in  this 
duty — viewing,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
evils  which  now  prevail,  as  shown  by  the 
trade  being  a  virtual  monopoly,  the  pot-. 
Bonons  compounds  drunk  by  the  commur 
nity  under  the  name  of  wine,  the  adultenu 
tions  of  home-made  articles,  and  substitu- 
tion of  British  wines,  whereby  the  revenue 
suffers  to  a  prodigious  extent — I  have 
thought  it  expedient — nay,  incumbent — 
upon  me  to  use  my  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  a  final  decision  upon  the  question 
this  Session.  My  total  independence  from 
party  in  this  House  or  in  public,  and  the  sup- 
port which  this  question  haa  elicited  from 
gentlemen  of  all  political  views,  and  all 


sections  of  ihe  community  oui  of  doors, 
encourage  me  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  design. 

Having  a  cause  of  such  undoubted  sound- 
ness, admitted  by  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day  to  be  ripe  for  discussion  and 
prompt  action,  and.  being  personally  free 
from  any  motives  but  those  of  advantage 
ta  the  country,  benefit  to  the  revenue,  and 
the  paramount  considerations  of  extended 
international  good,  combined  with  the  com- 
fort and  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  British 
people^  I  confidently  and  most  earnestly 
anticipate-  a  favourable  and  a  final  determi- 
nation of  this  great  question  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

In  illustration  of  the  various  heads  of 
inquiry,  I  will  briefiy  give  the  House  some 
few  facta  from  which  I  have  drawn  my 
conclusions. 

Taking  first  ia  order  the  financial  bearing 
o£  this  question.  I  think  the  startling  re- 
sults shown  by  tbe  tea,,  coffee,  sugar.  Post 
Office,  and' other  heads  where  large  reduc- 
tions have  taken  place,  must  convince  all 
unprejudiced  minds  that  the  same  result 
will  naturally  follow  with  wine;  and  al- 
though it  wjll  be  necessary  to  consume  six 
times  the  present  quantity,  I  adhere  to  my 
opinion  of  last  year,  that  in  two  or  three 
years  that  would  be  accomplished. 

[The  hon.  Member  here  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Forrester, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Redding,  and  others, 
before^  the  Connnittee  of  1852,  showing 
that^  the  reveiiue  would  be  vastly  increased 
by  the  reduction  of  the  duty.] 

1  find  in  the  Montreal  Weekly  Herald 
of  September  3, 1853,  the  following  curious 
facta  respe<;t,ing  consumption.  Perhaps 
the  most  riemarkable  article  in  our  cata- 
logue, howicver,  is  wine  : — Annual  British 
consumption  of  wine  per  head,  two  and  a 
quarter  pints;  annual  Canadian  consump- 
tion, of  wine  per  head,  ^ly^  pints.  Here 
we  see  a  very  large  consumption  of  wine 
\s^.  the  province,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  calculation  is  made  per  head  for  the 
entire  population.  It  is  probable  that  the 
difference  in  this  respect  is  caused  by  the 
comparative  lowness  of  the  provincial 
duties  upon  tbe  cheaper  description  of 
wine,  which  enable  them  to  be  used  freely 
in  Canada  by  classes  who  only  taste  wine 
as  a  rare  luxury  in  England,  where  the 
duties  are  so  contrived  aa  to  keep  out  all 
but  the  high-priced  wines. 

There  is  so  general  a  concurrence  of 
opinion  amongst  all  practical  impartial 
judges  upon  thns  point,  that  I  think  1  may 
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safely  dismiss  that  branch  of  the  inquiry 
without  further  observation,  with  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  House  will  admit  with 
me,  that  the  revenue,  after  an  interval, 
would  recover  itself  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  amount. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  a  point  intimately  connected  with 
revenue — I  mean  the  subject  of  British 
wines.  This  branch  of  commerce  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  annual  consumption  of  these  wines 
18  calculated  at  more  than  600,000  gallons. 
Many  of  these  wines  approach  so  nearly 
to  the  appearance  and  character  .of  foreign 
wines,  which  they  imitate,  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  British  port,  sheiTy,  and 
champagne  are  so  consumed,  by  which,  of 
course,  the  revenue  suffers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  champagne  made  of 
foreign  grapes,  having  foreign  labels  and 
corks. 

The  manufacture  of  this  wine  is  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  at  Reading  and  at 
Leeds,  as  well  as  at  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Walker,  of  Goswell  Street,  who 
have  a  very  large  demand  for  these  wines. 
The  very  obliging  head  of  this  establish- 
ment told  me  some  time  ago  that  their 
business  was  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  20.000-gal- 
Ion  vat  to  their  establishment.  This  gen- 
tleman was  examined  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  1852,  and  .«aid  that  his  sales  were 
45,000  gallons  per  aji^uim,  of  which  10,000 
were  British  Port,  and  .j9,000  gallons  Bri- 
tish Sherry.  So  that«.  assuming  other 
British  manufacturers  to  s^l  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  these  imitations  of  foreign  wines, 
they  displace  an  equal  quantity  of  duty- 
paying  wine,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  50,0001. 
to  the  revenue,  without  taking  into  account 
the  champagne,  by  far  the  most  generally 
consumed,  but  of  the  amount  of  which  I 
have  no  accurate  data.  Mr.  Walker  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  wine  duties  were 
gradually  reduced  from  5«.  9d.  per  gal- 
lon to  2s,  per  gallon  in  four  years,  ex- 
isting interests  would  not  be  injuriously 
affected. 

I  will  now  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
House  while  I  endeavour  to  enter  upon  the 
second  branch  of  this  inquiry,  though, 
probably,  the  first  and  all-important  in  its 
effects  and  consequences — I  mean,  the 
social,  the  moral,  the  sanitary  bearings 
upon  the  community,  and  the  operation 
thereby  effected  upon  our  national  charac- 
ter. Sir,  I  think  the  day  has  gone  by 
Mr,  OHveira 


when  any  Minister  will  declare  in  this 
House-— even  one  enjoying  the  deserved 
esteem  and  popularity  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — that  the  moral  and  social 
character  of .  the  people  are  matters  of 
indifference,  and  that  he  desires  to  raise 
revenue,  though  it  be  from  sources  which 
tend  to  the  vice,  the  demoralisation, 
and  the  debasement  of  the  people.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will,  I  am  sure,  both 
from  his  own  kind  nature,  and  his  large 
experience,  advocate  an  opposite  theory.^ 
[The  hon.  Member  here  read  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Porter  and 
others,  showing  the  better  moral  condi- 
tion resulting  from  the  use  of  wine  instead 
of  spirits.] 

It  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  case  on 
the  Continent,  where  wines  are  produced, 
and  generally  consumed  by  the  people. 
My  experience,  which  extends  over  very 
many  years,  has  led  me  to  observe  that 
you  rarely  witness  any  symptoms  of  in- 
toxication amongst  the  lower  orders  of 
these  countries-rand  when  Englishmen  of 
the  same  class  go  to  these  countries,  they 
form  the  exception.  This  is  strikingly 
the  case  with  British  seamen,  when  they 
land  in  foreign  partfi  where  wines  are 
cheap. 

In  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of 
France,  I  was  informed  on  a  recent  tour, 
that  the  working  classes  drank  wines  in 
moderation  ;  that  drunkenness  and  spirit- 
drinking  were  scarcely  iLnown.  Referring 
to  the  great  uses  and  benefits  derived  from 
wine  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  immense  number 
of  advantages  to  the  human  frame  which 
this  great  production  of  Providence  yields  to 
man.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  through- 
out this  and  other  countries,  I  find  one  uni- 
versal opinion  amongst  gentlemen  of  the  me- 
dical and  surgical  professions,  that  the  use 
of  wine,  whether  as  a  general  supporter 
of  the  system,  as  a  tonic,  as  a  restorative 
after  sickness,  or  to  fortify  and  strengthen 
the  constitution,  may  be  considered  as  the 
safest,  the  most  efficacious,  and  the  most 
beneficial  in  its  results  ;  and  it  is  a  re« 
markable  circumstance,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  pretty  active  communication  with 
those  learned  professions,  both  personal 
and  by  correspondence,  I  have  met  with 
universal  support,  numbering,  as  I  do, 
amongst  my  general  committee  a  list  of 
distinguished  names,  which  shows  the 
lively,  disinterested,  and  practical  interest 
which  that  learned  body  take-in  the  ques- 
tion  ;  all  the  more  valuable^  that  it  is  froQ 
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from  the  moBt  remote  aaspicion  of  interest 
or  prejudice. 

The  riglit  faon.  C^entleman  himself  has, 
in  mj  cstimatioBv  passed  the  strongest 
oommeadation  open  wine  as  a  useful  i^r- 
tiele  in  the  general  economy  of  man's 
dietary,  when  he  said, 

"  Considerinff  that  wine  was  one  of  the  great 
gifts  of  Providence  to  man,  eonsidering  what  a 
place  H  occnpied  among  the  meane  of  Bubslstence, 
considering  how  many  useful  and  wholesome 
ends  it  subierTed  in  connection  with  his  physi- 
cal temperament,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  used  as  a  competing  article 
with  alcoholic  spirit,  he  must  confess  that  it  was 
most  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  an 
important  change  in  the  duties  upon  wine." — [  8 
Hansani,.oxxT.  634.] 

Pliny  says— 

**  Vino  aluntur  Tires  sanguis  calorque  hominum." 

With  respect  to  the  ose  of  wine  and 
spirits,  the  gveat  ebemist,  Liebtg,  says: — 

**  Spirits,  by  their  action  on  the  nerres,  enable 
a  man  to*  make  up  the  deficient  power  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  his  body*  Qe  draws,. so  to  speak^  a  bill 
on  his  health,  which  must  always  be  renewed,  be- 
cause for  want  of  means  he  cannot  take  it  up. 
He  consumes  his  capital  instead  of  his  interest, 
and  the  result  is  the  ineyitable  bankruptcy  of  the 
body. 

"  Wine,  as  a  restorative,  as  a  means  of  refresh- 
ment when  the  powers  of  life  are  exhausted,  of 
giving  animation  and  energy  where  man  has  to 
struggle  witti  days  of  sorrow ;  as  a  means  of 
correction-  and  compensation  when  misproportion 
oecvra  in  nutrition,. and  the  organism  is  deranged- 
in  iia  operations ;.  and  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  transient  organic  disturbance,  wine  is  sur* 
passed  by  no  product  of  nature  or  of  art.  The 
noMer  wines  of  the  Rhine,  and  many  of  those  of 
Bordeaux  are  distinguished  above  all  others  by 
producing  a  minimum  of  injurious  after  effects. 
In  no  part  of  Germany  do  the  apothecaries*  esta- 
blishments bring  so  low  a  prfce  as  in  the  rich 
citieron  the  Rhine,  for  the  wine  is  the  universal 
medicine  for  the>  healthy  as  well  as  the  sick ;  it 
is  considered  as  milk  for  the  aged.  The  commer- 
cial value  of  wine  is  directly  proportioned  to 
its  immediate  effects,  and  inversely  proportioned 
to  its  disagreeable  after  effects," 

The  senior  snrgeon  of  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital said;—- 

*'  Evei7  one  experienced  in- the  medical  treat** 
meat  of  the  sick,  knows  the  great  value  of  wine 
properiy  administered.  Its  healing  effects  are 
more  marked  in  them  than  in  the  rich.  In  many 
Hngering  illnesses,  when  the  stomach  will  scarcely 
tolerate  food  or  medicine,  we  rely  principally  on 
wine  for  preserving  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  an 
hospital,  the  wine  merchant's  bill  is  always  a 
serious  item  of  expense.  In  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital the  average  daily  number  of  patients  is  260 ; 
the  average  annual  consumption  of  wine  is  two 

fipes.    Speaking  for  myself,  were  wine  cheaper, 
should  prescribe  it  more  frequently  than  I  do,  in 
lien  of  porter  or  spirits." 


1  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  short 
hut  very  expressive  letter  from  my  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
on  being  applied  to  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
**  opening  the  trade  in  spirits  :" — 

••  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  best  way  of  dealin|^  with  the  monopoly  of 
spirits  is  to  abstain  from  drinking  them,  which  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  I  have  done.  Depend 
on  it,  they  are  nothing  better  than  slow  poison, 
even  if  taken  moderately.  What  they  are  when 
taken  in  excess,  the  records  of  our  gaols,  lunatic 
asylums,  and  coroners'  inquests  will  inform  you. 
"I  am,  Sir,. your  obedient  servant, 

M-RlCHABD  CoBPm." 

The  eonsomption'  of  spirits  {Patier*$ 
Tables)  in  the  three  Kingdoms  by  tho 
adult    population    is  per    head    per  an- 
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I  will  now  offer  a*  few  remarks  upon  the 
international  question^  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 
There  are  two  branches-  to  this  part  of  my 
inquiry,  the  one  referring  to  commercial 
relations  and  extended  fheilities  for  the 
consumption  of  British  goo<h,  the  other 
to  the  cordial  and  peaceful  understanding 
so  necessary  to  consolidate  the  balance  of 
power,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  alliance 
of  Western  Europe  for  the  maintenance  of 
great  and  pacific  principles. 

I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  command  the 
warm  support  as  well  of  this  House  as 
of  the  community  at  large  throughout  this 
great  country,  in  venturing  to  hope  that 
the  most  sincere  and  intimate  alliance  may 
continue  to  exist  between  our  powerful 
neighbour  and  ally,  France ;  more  than 
ever' necessary  in  tne  present  eritical  times, 
as  a  barrier  against  lawless  aggression,  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  peace. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  observation, 
ebtained  by  a  recent  visit  to  that  country, 
of  the  earnest  desire  amongst  the  leading 
statesmen  and  many  public  bodies,  ta  see 
a  cordial,  lasting,  and  indissoltible  alliance 
between  the  two  greatest  countries  in  the 
world,  alike  remarkable  for  their  advaneed 
civilisation  and  stedfast  adherence  to  the 
great  cause  of  peace.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Government  of  the  Bmperer 
of  the  French  are  most  willing  to  reduce 
their  tariff  as  regards  the  knportatien  of 
British  goods. 

I  would  refer  to  the  recent  decree  affect- 
ing coal  and  iron  in  proof  of  this  poKcy. 
A  reduction  upon  raw  cotton  has  aleo  taken 
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place,  and  all  materials  usecl  In  tlie  <$on- 
straction  of  ships  were  about  to  be  admit- 
ted duty  free,  as  well  as  foreign  ships 
admitted  into  French  ports  upon  a  footing 
with  French  ones.  These  two  last  subjects 
have,  however,  been  postponed ,  but  will,  I 
trust,  be  carried  ere  long. 

I  am  privileged  to  say,  from  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  M.  Droajn  de  Lhujs, 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
Duces,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  M.  Magne, 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works, 
that  the  policy  of  the  French  Government 
is  that  of  progress  in  the  sense  of  free 
trade,  and  that  their  commercial  views  are 
those  of  strict  reciprocity  and  mutual  re- 
ductions as  regards  Great  Britain. 

The  same  sentiments  were  conveyed  to 
roe  by  the  French  Minister,  Count  Walew- 
ski,  and  I  hope  under  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  so  great  an  occasion  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  of  proving  to  France  our  sin- 
verity  and  our  resolutions  to  stand  firmly 
together,  as  that  which  would  be  accom- 
plished by  a  spontaneous,  immediate,  and 
large  reduction  of  duty  upon  the  chief  pro- 
duction of  that  country. 

I  know  nothing  that  would  have  a  more 
favourable  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
French  people  towards  us — nor  would  any- 
thing tend  80  much  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  French  Government  in  bring- 
ing about  those  reductions  upon  our  goods 
which  they  are  anxious  to  effect. 

I  believe  that  Irish  linens,  pottery,  and 
other  article!^,  will  be  considered  with  re- 
ference to  this  reduction.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  both  Spain  and  Portugal, 
through  the  introduction  of  railways,  and 
the  more  frequent  intercourse  with  this 
country,  are  gradually  improving  4p  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  commerce  ; 
and  that  we  may  anticipate,  at  no  distant 
date,  enlarged  facilities  for  British  con- 
sumption in  both  those  countries.  At  all 
events,  our  proceedings  with  reference  to 
this  question,  so  interesting  to  their  agri- 
culture, must  awahen  a  feeling  of  activity 
which  will  add  to  the  energy  of  the  party 
of  progress  and  enlightenment  in  the  Penin- 
sula. The  commercial  and  international 
benefit  from  these  sources  will  be  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  House.  Germany  is  al- 
ready a  great  customer  to  the  English  ma- 
nufacturer, and  fiilly  entitles  herself  to  all 
our  generosity  with  respect  to  her  wines. 
No  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  this 
House  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade;  and  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
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legitimate  and  fertile  branches  of  that  doc- 
trine. 

A  somewhat  controverted  subject  still 
remains  for  me  to  touch  upon.  I  me^a 
the  amount  of  supply  necessary  to  meet 
our  extended  requirements,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  that  supply  being  largely  increased* 
As  this  is  a  hiatter  upon  which  some  highly 
respectable  members  of  the  trade  have 
some  apprehensions,  I  have  fortified  my- 
self with  all  the  most  correct  and  reliable 
data,  to  prove,  as  I  think,  incontestably, 
the  sources  of  supply  to  be  inexhaustible, 
the  capability  of  increased  produce  bound- 
less and  illimitable.  Nay,  further,  taking 
our  increased  consumption  at  a  maximum, 
the  apprehension  of  a  deficiency  is  chime- 
rical and  absurd.  "Although  this  subject 
is  necessarily  one  of  detail,  in  which  I  fear 
the  House  will  take  but  little  interest,  I 
must  ask  for  its  kind  indulgence,  whilst  I 
endeavour  to  go  as  quickly  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inquiry  will  admit  of,  into  the 
relative  capabilities  of  produce  and  supply 
of  the  great  wine  districts  of  Europe, 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Si- 
cily, Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
[The  hon.  Member  here  read  at  great 
length  a  correspondence  which  showed 
the  products  of  tnese  countries  to  be  enor- 
mous,  and   their  capabilities  illimitable.] 

The  hon.  Member  proceeded :  I  hope 
from  these  evidences,  to  which  I  could  add 
many  more,  that  those  parties  who  feel  so 
keen  an  apprehension  ot  our  not  obtaining 
a  sufficient  supply,  will  be  convinced,  this 
never  could  be  a  serious  question  of  anx- 
iety, but  has  been  adroitly  imported  into 
the  discussion  as  an  element  to  divert  the 
unwary  from  the  real  point  at  issue.  Upon 
similar  objections  being  raised  as  to  the 
supply  of  tea,  what  said  Dr.  Bowring  the 
other  day  at  Manchester.  The  learned 
Doctor  said : — 

"  I  recollect  well  the  time  when  the  East  India 
Company,  representing  the  most  powerful  mono- 
poly which  has  ever  been  constituted,  declared  by 
their  advocates,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
that  the  removal  (if  that  monopoly  and  the  de- 
struction of  that  privilege  of  which  they  were  the 
holders,  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
China  trade.  At  that  time  the  export  of  tea 
from  China  was  about  33,000,000  lbs.,  and  it  was 
represented  that  it  was  only  to  the  influence  of 
that  huge  body  that  that  great  quantity  could  be 
obtained,  that  prices  were  kept  at  a  moderate  rate, 
and  that  the  quantity  was  secured  for  the  British 
consumers. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,  that  monopoly,  great,  gigan- 
tic, and  powerful  as  it  was,  was  overthrown  by 
the  greater  power  of  public  opinion,  and  by  the 
energetic  demands  of  intelligent  commercial  men. 
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When  I  left  Obina  she  was  not  only  able  to  export 
83,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  but  1 00,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
year  1852,  and  not  enly  has  the  price  not  been 
raised,  but  it  has  been  considerably  lowered  to 
the  British  eonsamer,  and  so  hr  from  their  being 
any  deterioration,  of  quality,  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  better  teas  have  ever  come  into  the  mar&ets  of 
the  world  than  those  which  have  been  produced 
under  this  diminution  of  price,  and  this  augmen- 
tation of  demand. 

"  Some  alarm  had  been,  expressed,  he  was  told, 
if  we  opened  the  tea  trade  mere  fully,  lest  there 
should  be  a»  insufficient  supply  ;  but  he  could  as- 
sure them  that  there  was  no  fear  of  that.  The 
quantity  used  here  was  but  a  drop  in  a  bucket  to 
what  the  Chiaese  themselvea  used,  and  to  what 
waa  necessarily  predaeod^  He  had  no  fear  that 
China  would  be  able  to  supply  any  amount  of  tea 
we  might  require/' 

Now,  Sir,  I  believe  that  i  may  say  ercrj- 
thing  of  wine  which  has  so  well  been  said 
by  Dr.  Bowring  of  tea.  At  all  events, 
with  the  eyidencea  1  have  addaced,  the 
aupply,  aeeording  to  present  caltivation, 
stands  as  follows : — 

Galls.  Pipesk 

Germaoy      aad 

Austria    545,041,696  equal  to  5,450,416 

France 900,000,000       „        9,000,000 

Spain  and  Portu- 
gal      600,000,000       „        6,000,000 

Italy  and  Greece 

(say) I0«,000,00O       „        1,000,000 


2,145,041,666 


21^50^416 


Or  21,450,416  pipes  to  meet  the  general 
eonsamption  of  the  world,  ours  at  present 
constituting  a  mere  fractional  part  of  that 
prodigious  quantity.  I,  therefore,  dismiss 
this  branch  of  the  subject  from  my  mind 
-—accompanying  it  with  a  fervent  hope, 
that,  aa  the  development  of  the  yet  virgin 
aources  of  production  in  this  branch  of 
agricultural  enterprise  couples  with  it  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  man  in  his  moral 
and  social  improvement,  the  enlarged  in- 
ternational relations  between  the  civilised 
natioDS  of  the  world,  and  the  fmitfol  ad- 
vantages to  the  marvellous  commercial 
activity  of  our  own  great  country,  my 
humble  efforts  in  this  great  cause  .will  in- 
duce the  Government  to  dismiss  all  trade 
Interests,  rivalries,  and  party  considera- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  this  important 
national  question.  An  important  point 
still  remains  for  consideration,  and  one  in- 
volving a  financial  question  of  some  mag- 
nitude. I  allude  to  the  large  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  paid  by  importers 
upon  their  stock  in  the  belief  that  no  al- 
teration of  duty  would  take  place,  and,  as 
the  members  of  the  trade  allege,  distinctly 

Sledged  to  be  refunded  to  them  by  Treasury 
.  linute  of  July,  1843,  confirmed  by  that  of 


1852.  As  to  the  precise  conditions  under 
which  these  Treasury  Minutes  were  issued, 
whether  during  treaty  negotiations  only,  or 
as  a  permanent  safeguard  to  the  importers 
in  the  event  of  a  reduction  of  duty,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  after  having 
looked  carefully  into  the  peculiar  bearings 
of  this  trade,  the  necessity  of  keeping  large 
stocks  in  hand  for  many  years,  and  the 
large  eaprtal  invested  in  stock,  as  well  as  in 
duty^  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  neither 
this  House  nor  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
ever  sanction  a  principle  so  at  variance 
with  sound  policy,  with  equity,  or  with 
that  confidence  which  should  always  exist 
hetweea  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  commercial  interests.  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  presa  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Ejichequer  a  liberal  and  just  settlement  of 
this  question,  because  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  only  grievance  felt  by  the 
trade,  and  that  if  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  for  the  adjustment  of  this  point, 
the  trade  would  eoncor  in  any  alteration 
that  might  be  made  in  the  duty,  thus  giv- 
ing their  active  ce-opeiation  in  making  up 
a  temporary  deficiency  of  revenue  by  their 
exertions  to  obtain  increased  importation 
and  enlarged  consumption. 

I  have  now  completed  my  task»  and, 
although  but  imperfectly,  I  have  brought 
before  this  House  the  leading  features  of 
this  great  question,  in  its  connection  with 
commercial  freedom,  revenue,  its  bearing 
upon  our  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  the  claims  which  it  has  in  a  moral 
point  of  view. 

I  have  occupied  a  far  greater  portion  of 
the  time  of  this  House  than  I  bad  contem- 
plated, and  I  beg  to  express  my  grateful 
feelings  for  the  indulgence  which  has  been 
so  fully  granted  me.  However  defective 
my  statement  of  this  large  and  complicated 
subject  may  appear,  I  feel  that  its  own  in- 
trinsic importance  will  have  justified  me  in 
the  course  1  have  adopted.  Doe  regard  for 
the  revenue,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
trade,  induced  me  to  think  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  thus  early. 
4  now  appeal  to  this  House  in  the  cause  of 
that  freedom  of  commerce  which  all  parties 
have  affirmed.  I  appeal  to  the  sacred  in- 
terests which  are  involved  in  an  extension 
of  commercial  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Europe,  more  especially  with  thut  great 
country,  in  whose  firm  alliance  with  us  rests 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  advance  of 
civilisation.  1  appeal  to  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  middling.and  industrial  clas80s# 
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that  may  arise  from  weaning  them  from  the 
uae  of  those  strong  and  exciting  drinks, 
which,  whilst  they  stupefj  and  degrade  the 
people,  add  millions  of  expenditure  to  the 
criminal  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
country;  and  I  boldly  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  real  advocacy  of 
these  anticipations,  to  forego,  for  a  short 
period,  a  small  amount  of  revenue,  which 
will  benefit  the  country  in  so  many  other 
ways.  Although  I  hare  thought  it  my 
duty  to  press  the  consideration  of  this 
question  upon  the  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  especially  in  connection 
with  OUT  French  alliance,  I  confess  that, 
looking  to  the  increased  estimates  required 
for  the  public  seirvice,  I  shall  leave  the  en- 
tiro  flubject  with  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  confident 
hope  that  he  will  do  whatever  he  may 
consider  most  to  the  interest,  the  hoaoar, 
and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  eoantry. 
I  shall,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
the  Resolution. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member  has 
set  a  precedent,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
followed.  He  has  spoken  at  considerable 
length,  and  has  left  the  House  with  tio 
question  before  it  to  which  a  reply  •could 
be  made. 
.  Motion,  by  leave,  vnthdravm. 

IMPORTATION  OF  GUANO. 

Colonel  BLAIR  said  that,  m  pursuance 
of  a  Motion  he  had  given,  he  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject which,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling 
in  England,  was  most  seriousfly  regarded 
in  Scotland;  he  alluded  to  the  present 
state  of  the  guano  market  of  this  country. 
He  believed  hon.  Gentlemen  were  most 
probably  aware  that  the  late  Government 
received  deputations  from  Scotland,  and 
he  had  no  d«ubt  from  England  also,  on 
this  subject,  as  there  was  then  a  very 
general  feeling  that  the  guano  islands  did 
not  rightly  belong  to  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment; it  had,  however,  been  since  admit- 
ted that  they  undoubtedly  did,  and  this 
feeling  had  consequently  ceased.  This 
country,  therefore,  having  no  power  to 
seize  on  these  islands,  it  was  left  for  its 
supply  of  guano  entirely  dependent  on  a 
system  which  he  could  but  call  one  of  the 
most  grievous  monopolies  that  had  ever 
existed  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  he 
might  state,  a  despatch  had  been  received 
from  the  Admiral  commanding  on  the  Pa- 
cific station,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  supply  of  guano  on  the  Chincha  Islands, 

Mr,  OUveii-a 


belonging  to  the  Peruvian  Government, 
could  not  last  longer  thau  eight  or  ten 
years.  If  this  were  the  ease,  he  could 
only  say  that  the  farmers  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  and  he  believed  those  of  Eng- 
land also,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
procure  a  substitute  for  it.  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  find  that,  from  a  statement 
made  a  few  days  since  in  the  Times^  a 
better  account  was  given  of  the  supply^ 
which  was  said  to  be  8,000,000  tons,  and, 
from  a  report  made  by  a  French  engineer 
on  behalf  of  the  Peruvian  Government* 
the  supply  was  estimated  to  exist,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  this  country,  at  the  present 
rate  of  importation,  for  a  century  to  come. 
Now,  if  the  latter  opinion  was  at  all  well 
founded,  or  if  it  were  so  far  true  that  an 
increased  supply  of  this  invaluable  article 
of  manure  could  be  procured,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  agricul* 
ture  and  to  that  of  the  population  gene-* 
rally,  from  the  great  increase  that  the  ap- 
plication of  guano  gave  to  the  producing 
power  of  the  land.  He  thought  that  House 
would  consider  this  question  one  well  de- 
serviig  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
He  had  called  the  present  system  a  griev- 
ous monopoly,  and  -he  would  state  why  : 
some  eight  or  ton  years  iigo  the  Peruvian 
Government  made  arrangements  with,  and 
appointed  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Bright  their 
solo  agents  in  this  country,  so  that  no 
ships  received  a  supply  of  guano  unless 
chartered  by  this  firm;  the  consequence 
was,  that  at  present  the  guano  market  was 
closed.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  East  Lothian,  stating  that,  in 
answer  to  his  request  to  be  supplied  with 
400  tons  of  guano,  Messrs.  Gibbs  and 
Bright  had  said  that  the  demand  having 
been  greater  than  supposed  they  could  not 
supply  him.  He  also  had  good  authority 
for  stating  that,  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
demand  at  Liverpool,  there  were  but  1,500 
tons  on  hand^  although  the  orders  in  that 
place  alone  amounted  to  upwards  of  8,000 
tons.  He  could  not  avoid  alluding  to  the 
impetus  that  the  present  state  of  things  gave 
to  companies  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
an  article  that  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
poses as  guano,  and  the  serious  situation 
the  Pemvian  Government  and  Peruvian 
bondholders,  who  were  entirely  dependent 
on  the  guano  supply  for  their  payments, 
would  find  themselves  in,  should  an  article 
be  produced  that  would  be  sold  for  51.  per 
ton  instead  of  IIL,  the  present  price  for 
guano.  That  which  gave  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  question  was  its  connection 
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ifith  the  food  of  the  people.  He  could 
only  8peak,  from  his  own  experience  of 
Scotland,  of  the  henefit  derived  from 
guano,  though,  he  believed,  it  had  been 
attended  with  similar  results  in  England. 
He  would  beg  to  read  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
euUwral  Society  of  England,  on  farming 
in  East  Lothian  : — 

*'  The  acreable  produce  of  this  county  has  been 
greatly  increased  from  two  causes,  thorough  drain- 
age and  api^toation  of  guano ;  without  its  aid, 
inanure  lor  the  breadth  of  land  growing  root 
crops  could  not  have  been  obtained.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat,  from  the  two  causes  combined, 
would  have  been  raised  not  less  than  eight  bushels 
an  acre.  If  ten  were  named  it  would  not  exceed 
the  real  increase.  Barley  and  oats  have  been 
increased  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  bushels; 
beans  by  eight  bushelB  an  acre." 

The  following  was   a  statement  by  Mr. 

Brodie,   a  gentleman  well   known  to  all 

connected  with  East  Lothian  : — 

**  The  amount  spent  on  guano  in  this  country  is 
Tery  considerable  ;  there  are  several  fiirmers  who 
purchase  guano  annually  to  the  extent  of  1,000/., 
and  iOOl.  to  6002.  is  a  common  expenditure.  The 
produce  of  the  county  has  been  greatly  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  guano.  Mr.  J.  Brodie 
la  of  opinion  that  guano  has  increased  the 
average  quantity  of  the  wheat  crop  seven  bushels 
an  acre. 

He  would  now  read  a  calculation  made  by 
a  gentleman  whom  the  House  would  regard 
with  all  respect  and  consideration  as  an 
authority  un  this  subject.  The  calculation 
he  had  alluded  to  was  made  by  Mr.  Gaird, 
and  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Taking  the  annual  imports  at  150,000  tons,  the 
value  of  guano  to  this  country  may  be  reckoned 
equal  to  an  annual  increase,  beyond  the  natural 
produce,  of  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  more 
than  the  whole  wheat  produce  of  Scotland." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 

Address  declared  that  measures  had  been 

taken  to  secure  a  more  abundant  supply  of 

guano  for  that  country.     This  showed  the 

importance  that  Government  attached  to 

this  subject,  and  he  trusted  that  Her  Ma^ 

jesty's  Government  would  also  take  such 

steps  as  would  enable  the  agriculturists  of 

this  country  to  procure  a  more  easy  and 

abundant  supply  of  guano  than   they  at 

present  are  enabled  to  do.     He  would  now 

beg  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 

on  this  subject  by  one  who  had  devoted  to 

it  much  of  his  time  and  attention.     He 

Baid  :— 

*' Perhaps  nothing  could  show  more  strongly 
the  disadvantage  to  all  parties  in  this  country  of 
the  system  in  which  the  trade  is  at  present  con- 
ducted than  the  fact  that,  so  great  are  the  annoy- 
ances to  which  shipowners  are  subjected  by  the 


English  monopolist  agents,  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  70,000,  tons  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  1853  was  carried  in  British  ships.  To  accept 
a  charter  from  that  house,  while  other  freights 
are  good,  is  a  kind  of  last  resort,  there  being 
many  fine  British  vessels  now  lying  at  the  Chincha 
Islands,  worth  20,0002.,  which  have  been  kept 
lying  there  for  80  days  and  upwards  and  oan't  get 
loaded — the  arrangements  are  so  absurdly  restric* 
tive.  A  scarcity  of  shipping  is  therefore  no  suf- 
ficient plea  for  the  present  short  supply.  Had  the 
80,000  tons  of  British  shipping  which  carried 
their  cargoes  to  the  United  States  been  eneou* 
raged  to  come  home,  as  they  naturally  would  have 
preferred,  and  if  the  ships  chartered  for  England 
received  proper  despatch  in  loading,  we  should 
have  had  at  present  an  abundant  supply.  There 
seems  a  general  conviction  that  the  eflTective  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  question  would  be  to  send 
out  from  the  British  Government  some  confiden- 
tial ofllcer  in  their  service  on  a  special  mission  to 
Peru.  The  opportunity  should  be  embraced  while 
that  Government  is  in  a  transition  state ;  and 
such  an  officer,  on  the  spot,  and  communicating 
direct  with  the  Peruvian  Government,  would  be 
able  to  get  beyond  the  circle  of  dishonest  inter* 
position,  and  so  might  succeed  in  convincing  that 
nation  of  the  enormous  loss  they  sustain  by  a 
system  which  limits  the  sale  of  their  guano  and 
multiplies  restrictions  on  the  trade  for  the  mere 
object  of  private  gain." 

If  by  negotiations  on  this  question  they 
could  reduce  the  price  of  the  article,  they 
would  confer  a  boon  not  only  on  agricul- 
ture, but,  by  increasing  production,  they 
would  cheapen  the  price  of  provisions  in 
this  country.  He  also  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hen.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  whether  he  had  received  or 
knew  of  any  information  respecting  the 
discovery  of  new  guano  islands,  and  if  any 
step  had  been  taken  to  secure  them  for 
this  country  ?  Ho  would  now  beg  to  move 
for — 

"Copies  or  extracts  of  any  correspondence 
which  the  Government  have  had  with  the  Peru- 
vian  Government,  on  the  subject  of  the  importa- 
tion of  guano." 

Mr.  card  well  :  Sir,  I  hare  only  to 
say,  with  respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member,  that  the  papers  he 
has  moved  for  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  differ  from  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  free  trade  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  addressed  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Peru,  and  I  hope,  when  that 
Government  conies  to  see  that  these  argu- 
ments fall  from  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  they  will  attach  more  impor- 
tance to  them.  Our  desire  is  that  those 
arguments  favourable  to  free  importation 
may  have  their  due  weight  with  the  Peru- 
vian Government,  and  that  those  advan- 
tages may  be  more  fully  secured  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  shows  have 
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alroady  accrued  to  Brilish  agrtcultare  from 
the  iinportotioDs  that  have  up  to  this  time 
taken  place.  I  can  only  say  that  every 
argument  which  could  be  addressed  to  the 
Peruvian  Government  on  this  subject  has 
been  addrassed  to  them  by  the  successive 
Governments  of  this  country.  I  am  pre- 
))ared  to  lay  the  correspondence  that  has 
recently  taken  place  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  which  will  show  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  perfectly  alive  to  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  interest  of  the  country 
on  the  subject. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM :  I  rise,  Sir. 
to  answer  the  question  which  has  been  put 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel 
Blair),  and  I  can  assure  him  and  the  House 
that  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  the  opi- 
nion that  there  is  no  matter  upon  which 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  more  dependent  than  an  en- 
largement in  the  supply  of  guano,  the 
great  source  of  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peruvian  Government.  I  am  afraid  that 
no  argument  which  the  British  Government 
can  address  to  that  of  Peru  will  prevail,  so 
long  as  they  possess  that  exclusive  mono- 
poly. At  all  events,  they  will  continue  to 
exact  the  largest  possible  price  for  the  ar- 
ticle. The  real  remedy  lies  in  enlarging 
the  sources  of  supply,  and  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  that  directions  have 
been  given  to  the  Admiral  on  the  Peru 
station  that  every  exertion  should  be  used 
by  the  captains  of  the  ships  upon  that 
station,  if  possible,  to  discover  in  that 
quarter  some  fresh  sources  of  supply. 
There  is  another  quarter,  also,  from  which 
we  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining  a  further 
supply  of  guano ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  accordingly  given  particular 
directions  to  the  officers  on  the  station  to 
institute  a  most  nainute  search  ;  and  there 
are  reasonable  hopes  fur  believing  that  some 
discovery  will  be  made  which  will  enlarge 
the  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  JOHN  MCGREGOR  said,  he  hoped 
that  endeavours  would  be  made  to  get  the 
Peruvian  Government  to  do  away  with  the 
monopoly  which  they  had  granted  to  one 
commercial  House ;  and  if  they  desired  to 
raise  a  revenue,  to  raise  it  upon  an  export 
duty,  and  let  the  proceeds  of  that  duty  be 
paid  to  the  bondholders.  He  knew  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
every  successive  Government  had  endea- 
voured by  every  possible  argument  to  in- 
duce the  Peruvian  Government  to  give  up 
their  monopoly,  but  in  vain.     He  hoped^ 
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however,  that  this  Government,  along  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
would  induce  the  Peruvian  Government 
to  substitute  an  export  duty  for  the  pre- 
sent vicious  and  vexatious  arrangement. 
Motion  agreed  to, 

CITY  OF  LONDON  MARKETS. 
Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  the  subject 
to  which  he  now  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was  one  of  much  impor- 
tance to  agriculture,  to  those  who  were 
breeders  of  animals,  as  well  as  to  the  pur- 
veyors and  consumers  of  meat  in  the  me- 
tropolis.    It  related  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  Corporation  of  London  waa  about  to 
carry  out  the  "  Smithfidd  Removal  Act," 
and  to  a  clause  which  he  contended  had 
been  inserted  by  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, enabling  them  to  carry  out  the  Act, 
and  build  this  new  market.    When  Uie  Act 
passed,  the  public  believed  they  had  got 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Corporation,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  was  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  gave  them  the  option  within  six 
months  of  taking  on  themselves  the  car- 
rying of  it  out.     It  was  clear  that  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Act  was  that  there  should  be  one 
great  metropolitan  market  for  animals,  and 
attached  to  it  a  dead-meat  market,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  that  the  dead- 
meat  market  should  be  near  that  for  live 
animals.     It  was  apparently  the  intention 
of  the  Corporation  that  there  should  be  no 
dead-meat  market  near  that  for  live  ani- 
mals, but  that  the  former  should  be  opened 
on  the  site  of  Smithfield.  This  was  opposed 
to  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject,  and  contrary  to  the 
Act  itself.      But  unfortunately  the  Corpo- 
ration on  the  very  last  day  of  the  six  months 
allowed  them,  took  on  themselves,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  meat  producers,  the 
carrying  out  of  the  market,  having  shown 
their  ignorance  on  the  subject  by  the  mo- 
dels they  produced  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  did  not  give  the 
necessary  space  for  animals.     Fortunately 
the  39th  section  of  the  Act  gave  power  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  if  it  seemed  desirable, 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  market. 
Now,  what  was  the  Corporation  going  to 
I  do  ?    It  appeared  that   Mr.  Taylor,    the 
chairman    of    the    Corporation     Markets 
Committee,  a  wholesale  ironmonger — not 
the  person  apparently  most  fitted  to  deal 
with  a  meat  market — was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Corporation  of  London.     He  (Sir  J.  Shcl- 
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ley)  should  perhaps  have  left  this  question 
to  the  CommissioDers,  as  had  been  done  bj 
the  Coal  Tax  Committee,  in  the  hope  that 
thej  would  report  in  reference  to  the  tax 
on  coals  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  Corporation  having  any  farther  control 
over  those  fands;  but.  it  happened  that  the 
Coramissionera  had  no  power  to  report  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  meat  mar- 
ket, and  his  object  now  was,  that  the  Home 
Seeretarj  might  do  something  to  put  a  stop 
to  any  evasion  of  the  Act.  Well,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor stated  in  his  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  meat  market,  that  under  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  the  Corpora- 
tion had  purchased  the  largest  quantity 
of  land  they  could  obtain,  and  afterwards, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Home  Secretary  (Lord  Palmeraton)  had 
tried  to  obtain  more,  but  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Taylor  then  proceeded  to  in- 
form the  Commission  how  it  was  proposed 
to  apportion  this  land,  stating  that  the  mo- 
del on  the  table  "  showed  a  space  of  fifteen 
acres  allotted  for  bullocks  and  sheep,  the 
present  market  being  only  six  acres  and  a 
half.*'  Now  he  maintained  that  it  was  im- 
possible, at  the  present  rate  of  supply,  to 
pat  the  animals  into  the  space  allotted 
for  them  except  by  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  injury  to  the  animals,  and  conso- 
quently  at  the  expense  of  a  great  waste  of 
food ;  but  how  could  it  be  expected  that 
these  gentlemen,  who  it  was  proved  be- 
fore the  Lords'  Committee  did  not  know 
the  size  of  a  short-horn,  should  be  able 
to  make  the  proper  arrangements  in  a  case 
of  this  nature  ?  It  was  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Coq)oration  had  purchased  the  land 
at  Copenhagen  Fields  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  otherwise  they  could  have  done 
in  consequence  of  its  not  being  bought  as 
building  land;  but  now  when  they  had  got 
possession  of  the  land  they  were  about 
erecting  on  it  taverns  and  public-houses. 
He  (Sir  J.  Shelley)  was  sorry  to  see  that 
one  of  the  Commissioners-^-Mr.  Cornewall 
Lewis — had  said  to  Mr.  Taylor,  *'  that  it 
was  impossible  the  Corporation  could  have 
done  more  than  they  had,"  which  would 
tend  very  much  to  encourage  the  Corpora- 
tion in  their  proceedings,  who  never  went 
out  of  their  way  to  do  anything  for  the  pub- 
lie  good.  Mr.  Taylor  was  delighted  with 
this,  and  went  on  to  say,  that  it  was  pro** 
posed  to  erect  "taverns  and  public'^houses  ** 
on  the  ground,  which  would  be  very  valu- 
able ;  and  that  on  the  land  which  the  Cor- 
poration had  stated  was  only  intended  for 
pens  and  stalls.     The  trade  were  of  opi- 


nion that  the  building  of  taverns  and  pub* 
lie-houses  within  the  market  would  be  a 
nuisance  ;  and  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  taverns  would  spring  up 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  only 
buildings  within  the  market  should  be 
the  branch  banks  and  other  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Mr.  Taylor 
also  said  that  in  the  seventy-eight  acres 
which  had  been  purchased,  there  would  be 
space  for  a  hide  market.  Now  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  hide  market  to  be 
near  the  meat  market.  Mr.  Taylor  calcu- 
lated that  the  produce  of  the  market  to  the 
Corporation  would  be  14.(X)0I.  a  year  on 
an  expenditure  of  3(X),000{.  Looking  to 
the  increased  consumption  of  meat,  and  the 
facilities  of  transit  projected  by  railroads 
into  the  market,  and  the  improvement  in 
agriculture  and  breeding,  there  must  be  an 
enormous  increase  of  animals,  for  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  space.  Mr. 
Taylor  afterwards  atated  "  that  in  coarse 
of  time  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  dead- 
meat  market  in  Smithfield,  Newgate  mar- 
ket being  a  great  nuisance."  It  seemed 
extraordinary  that  such  an  attempt  should 
be  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  dead- 
meat  market  was  to  be  established  in 
Smithfield;  but  it  turned  out  that  if  Smith- 
field  was  not  used  as  a  market,  it  rererted 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  Corporation  would 
lose  the  site  unless  by  some  dodge  they 
retained  it;  and  this  they  proposed  to  do 
by  depriving  the  metropolis  of  that  space 
which  would  afford  air,  health  and  exercise 
to  the  inhabitants.  He  (Sir  J.  Shelley) 
thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  House,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
seen,  that  if  the  evidence  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Markets*  Committee  was  cor- 
rect, it  was  the  intention  of  the  Corpo- 
ration to  commit  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
to  elude  the  provisions  of  the  Smithfield 
Removal  Act.  The  public  looked  to  the 
Home  Secretary  to  exercise  the  power 
given  him  by  the  39th  section  of  the 
Act,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  noble 
Lord*s  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
matter  before  the  proposed  taverns  and 
public-houses  were  erected,  so  that  a 
market  worthy  of  the  metropolis  should 
be  obtained.  The  noble  Lord  the  Home 
Secretary  had  so  often  acted  in  a  manner 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  that  it  was 
only  necesf^ary  to  point  the  matter  out  to 
him ;  and  he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  Under  Secretary  that  the  public 
looke4  to  them  for  protection  against  the 
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Corporation  of  London.     He  would  there- 
fore beg  to  move  for — 

"Copies  of  any  Oorrespondence  which  may 
have  passed  betweetk  the  Govemineiit  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  City«  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
viding a  dead-meat  Market  in  conjunction  with  a 
Jive-stock  Market  at  the  new  Market  in  Copen- 
hagen Fields." 


Mr.  FITZROY  said,  that  the  document 
on  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  founded 
the  greater  part  of  his  speech  being  at 
present  only  an  ew  parte  statement  laid 
before  the  Commissioners*  now  sitting  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Corporation, 
was  not  one  upon  which  any  legislative 
proceedings  could  bo  founded  in  that 
House.  To  obtain  such  a  force  it  must 
be  accepted  bj  the  Commissioners,  and  in- 
corporated by  them  as  evidence  in  their 
Heport.  There  was  no  man,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  removal  of  Smith- 
field  market  than  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis, 
«nd  certainly  any  observation  which  might 
■have  fallen  from  him  was  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, for  the  House  was  aware  of  the  active 
part  he  had  taken  in  carrying  the  Bill 
through  the  House.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  corre- 
Bpondence  desired  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
though  he  must  warn  him  that  the  answer 
would  be  nil,  since  no  correspondence  on 
the  subject  had  taken  place  between  the 
Home  Department  and  the  Commissioners. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  no  meat  market 
could  be  established  by  the  Corporation 
until  the  situation  of  it  had  been  approved 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  The  site  of  Copenhagen- 
fields  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  a  cattle  market;  but,  so 
far  as  he  was  aware,  no  application  had 
been  made  to  the  Home  Department  with 
regard  to  the  sanctioning  of  a  site  for  a 
meat  market.  Therefore,  if  there  was  any 
plan  in  contemplation  of  turning  what  was 
the  site  of  Smithfield  into  a  meat  market, 
it  would  have  to  be  laid  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
for  approbation,  and  the  promoters  of  it 
would  have  to  show  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  benefited  thereby  before  they 
could  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  that 
as  the  Corporation  of  London  was  at  pre- 
sent passing  through  a  most  searching  in- 
quiry before  a  Commission,  as  to  its  con- 
stitution, and  the  personal  character  of 
its  body,  he  did  not  consider  it  worth  his 
while  to  answer  the  greater  part  of  the 
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observations  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Westmin- 
ster. With  regard,  however,  to  the  charge 
made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  that  the  Corpo- 
ration were  ignorant  of  the  size  of  a  short- 
homed  beast,  and  could  form  no  idea  of 
what  accommodation  to  provide  for  them, 
he  would  only  refer  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  whidi 
he  would  find  the  testimony  of  Sir  Harry 
Yerney,  the  breeder  of  one  of  the  largest 
short-homed  beasts  ever  known,  and  Mr. 
William  Miles,  a  name  not  unknown  in 
agriculture,  where  the  plan  of  the  Corpo- 
ration was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms, 
as  being  most  convenient,  and  conceived 
in  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit.  The 
hon.  Baronet  blamed  the  Corporation  for 
not  having  undertaken  the  duty  of  remov- 
ing the  market,  except  at  the  last  moment 
which  was  allowed  them,  and  then  only 
to  serve  their  own  purpose.  He  (Mr.  S. 
Wortley)  was  willing  to  take  upon  him- 
self any  blame  which  could  attach  to  this 
transaction,  for  he  had  advised  the  Corpo- 
ration to  undertake  the  responsibility  as  a 
public  duty,  feeling  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Corporation  had  been  well  treated  by 
Parliament;  and,  though  many  of  the  Cor- 
poration were  of  opinion  that  they  could 
not  carry  it  out  without  loss,^  yet  the  task 
was  undertaken  on  public  grounds  only, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  With 
regard  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  at 
present  it  was  but  a  newspaper  report, 
since  the  official  evidence  was  not  yet 
printed,  and,  consequently,  was  not  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  House  was  in  the 
habit  of  proceeding  upon.  Now  the  real 
state  of  the  facts  was  simply  this : — The 
Committee  of  the  Corporation,  looking  to 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  subject,  had 
desired  the  City  architect  to  make  a  plan 
and  estimate  for  the  erection  of  a  meat 
market  upon  the  old  site  of  Smithfield. 
If  that  plan  were  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the 
general  body  representing  the  Corporation 
of  London — the  Common  Council,  and 
there  discussed  and  decided  upon  before 
any  farther  proceedings  could  be  taken  on 
it.  If,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  be  found 
that  any  such  proceeding  was  inconsistent 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  of  course,  that 
would  materially  affect  any  decision  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  greatest  respect  and 
deference  would  undoubtedly  be  paid  to 
any  suggestion  or  intimation  which  might 
be  made  by  the  Oovcrnment  on  it. 
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Mb.  PAOKE  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
Corporation  would  turn  thoir  attention  to 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  market  day 
from  Monday  to  Tuesday.  In  former 
times,  when  cattle  were  a  long  time  on  the 
road  to  market,  perhaps  the  Monday  mar- 
ket did  not  so  much  matter;  but,  now  that 
a  few  hours  was  sufficient  to  bring  them 
to  market*  the  change  which  he  had  men- 
tioned would  not  only  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  feeder  of  beasts,  but  also  to  consu- 
mers. Many  of  the  constituency  which  he 
represented  were  the  largest  cattle  feeders 
in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  them  if  they  could  take  their 
fat  cattle  straight  from  their  fields  into  the 
market,  instead  of  having  to  keep  them 
in  London  over  Sunday. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

ALLEGED  CORRUPTION  OF  IRISH 
MEMBERS. 

Mb.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  would  now  beg 
to  move  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  on  Tuesday  last,  and  to 
whom  is  to  be  referred  the  complaint  of 
the  paragraph  contained  in  the  Times  of 
last  Monday  week.  He  would  name  fif- 
teen hon.  Gentlemen  as  the  Members. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  not  insist  on 
the  Committee  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  wbh  of  everybody  that  there  should  be 
a  fiill,  fair,  impartial,  and  searching  in- 
quiry; on  that  point  there  could  not  be  a 
aeeond  question.  It  was  equally  true  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
question,  Inasmuch  as  it  alone  affected  the 
booour  of  the  House.  The  allegations 
which  had  been  made  simply  amounted  to 
this — ^that  the  Government  having  granted 
the  nomination  to  an  appointment  to  some 
one,  that  nomination  had  been  sold.  The 
only  question,  then,  was,  had  the  person 
who  made  the  nomination  sold  it  or  not  ? 
That  was  an  inquiry  which  touched  the 
honour  of  the  House,  and  it  therefore  was 
incumbent  that  a  most  searching  investi- 
gation should  be  set  on  foot,  in  order 
either  that  the  guilty  party  might  be  dis- 
eovered,  or,  if  no  person  had  committed 
aneh  an  act,  to  affix  the  guilt  upon  those 
who,  without  due  inquiry,  or  without  pro- 
bable groaods,  had  put  forward  so  very 
grave  a  charge  on  imperfect  information. 
Well,  then,  a  searching  investigation  being 
the  object  in  view,  he  thought  it  better  to 


have  a  smaller  number  on  the  Committee, 
binding  those,  however,  who  were  nomi- 
nated to  a  daily  continuous  attendance.^ 
Such  a  course  would  be  much  better  than 
appointing  a  Committee  of  fifteen,  some  of 
whom  might  or  might  not  attend,  as,  for 
instance,  himself,  his  duties  rendering  a 
daily  attendance  out  of  the  question.  For 
his  part  he  thought  that  no  one  put  upon 
the  Committee  ought  to  give  his  vote  unless 
he  had  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
For,  let  it  be  remembered,  it  was  most 
important  to  observe  the  demeanour  of  wit- 
nesses, the  mode  in  which  their  testimony 
was  delivered,  and  how  they  acted  while 
under  cross-examination.  Now,  that  could 
not  be  done  without  a  continuous  attend- 
ance. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  yield  to  his 
suggestion  that  the  Committee  should  con«> 
sist  of  nine  members,  and  that  it  should  be 
impressed  upon  those  gentlemen  that  their 
attendance  should  be  continuous.  He  un* 
derstood,  however,  that  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  would  meet  with  great  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  numbers  to  nine ;  that  being 
so,  he  (Sir  J.  Young)  would  not  object  to 
their  standing  at  eleven,  but  on  the  consi- 
deration that  the  quorum  should  be  fixed 
at  nine;  and  also  that  if  any  gentleman 
was  forced,  either  by  illness  or  press  of 
business,  to  absent  himself  from  attend* 
ance  on  the  Committee  for  two  days,  that 
that  gentleman  should  no  longer  consider 
himself  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  termination  of  its  proceedings.  There 
might,  perhaps,  be  some  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing the  list  offhand,  but  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  do  him  the 
honour  of  conferring  with  him  (Sir  J, 
Young)  on  the  subject,  probably  the  de- 
sired reduction  could  be  brought  about. 
For  himself,  speaking  not  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  but  as  an  Irish  represen* 
tative,  he  earnestly  hoped  that  if  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  were  well- 
founded,  that  they  might  be  brought  home 
to  the  guilty  quarter,  and  that  the  indivi- 
dual might  meet  with  all  the  discredit 
which  he  merited.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  trusted  that,  if  the  charges 
were  groundless,  the  disrepute  of  having 
alleged  such  gross  calumnies,  without  suf- 
ficient inquiry,  against  the  whole  body  of 
Irish  Members,  would  be  attended  with 
lasting  disgrace. 

Lord  HOTHAM  said,   he  hoped  that 
he,  at  least,  might  be  released  from  at^ 
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tendance  on  an  inqnirj  of  so  painfol  a 
nature.  When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
leman  proposed  his  name  originally,  he 
(Lord  Hotham)  had  informed  him  that  he 
thought,  having  done  his  dutj  last  year  on 
a  Committee  of  a  very  peculiar  and  pain- 
ful character,  that  he  was  entitled  to 
exemption  on  the  present  occasion,  hut 
that,  as  he  had  belonged  to  a  profession 
which  never  shirked  its  duty,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  be  placed  on  the 
Committee,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber wished  it.  From  what  had  previously 
possed  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  consist  of  but  five  members  { 
it  seemed  now,  however,  that  it  would  be 
more  extensive.  However,  be  its  numbers 
what  they  might,  or  no  matter  what  its 
composition,  he  would  beseech  the  House 
to  lay  it  as  an  injunetion  upon  each  and 
every  Member  to  be  eonatant  in  his  attend-^ 
ance.  He  hoped,  also,  that,  whether 
eleven  or  nine,  no  quorum  would  be  al- 
lowed, for  the  inquiry  was  a  most  imports 
ant,  as  well  as  a  most  painful  one. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  the  importance  of  the  inquiry ; 
but  ho  wished  for  a  clear  definition  of  what 
was  meant  by  a  continuous  sitting.  If 
they  were  to  sit  continuously  for  a  month, 
it  would  certainly  be  excessively  incon- 
venient to  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
otherwise,  however,  he  had  no  objeetion  to 
serve  on  Uie  Committee. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  thought  the 
House  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J. 
Young)  for  the  course  which  he  had  taken. 
It  was  quite  plain  to  the  House  that  he 
(Mr.  Butt)  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 

S^rsonal  conference  with  the  right  hon. 
aronet,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  per- 
fectly satisfied  him  that  he  had  not  pressed 
his  original  Motion  without  good  reasons 
for  doing  so.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
now  quite  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  the  Committee  to  ele- 
ven, though  he  still  thought,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Hotham),  that  it  would  be  more 
oonvenient  to  fix  a  quorum  of  nine.  For 
otherwise,  perhaps,  even  on  their  very  first 
day  of  meeting,  when  necessarily  their 
business  would  be  but  little  beyond  a  for- 
mal character,  they  would  be  obliged  roost 
inconveniently  to  adjourn  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  one  of  their  Members. 
With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  constant 
Attendance,  he  trusted  ii  would  be  unnecea* 
Lord  Hotham 


sary  to  enforce  that,  or  that  if  any  Gea~ 
tleman  should  be  absent  during  the  delP 
very  of  a  portion  of  the  evidence,  that  he 
should  thereupon  eease  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Committee.  But  as  to  effecting  a  re- 
duction in  the  Committee,  that  was  a  task 
which  fell  rather  invidiously  upon  him,  for 
there  was  not  a  single  gentleman  on  it 
whom  he  had  not  personally  solicited  to 
serve.  For  himself,  he  would  be  perfectly 
delighted  to  be  relieved  from  the  task  of 
serving ;  indeed,  he  had  several  times 
wished  that  he  had  never  taken  the  matter 
up.  Looking,  however,  to  the  names,  for 
instance,  there  was  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  who  doubtless 
would  find  it  impossible  to  attend  daily. 
He  also  found  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Clonmel  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
had  personal  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
serve.  Then,  again,  there  was  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  below  him,  Mr. 
Napier,  who,  though  perhaps  the  moat 
valuable  name  on  the  Committee,  was  still 
the  last  appointed  to  it.  And  that  evening*, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  K. 
Seymer)  had  informed  him  of  hia  inability 
to  serve  on  the  Committee,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  made  Chairman  of  aa« 
other.  That  would  seem  to  bring  about 
the  required  reduction. 

Sir  JOHN  TOUNG  said,  he  quite 
agreed  that,  as  far  as  the  House  itself  was 
concerned,  ii  did  not  very  muoh  matter 
from  what  side  the  Members  were  ap- 
pointed. But  he  was  afraid  that,  if  the 
Committee  were  to  stand  as  thus  oonsti-> 
tuted,  it  would  not  bear  an  impartial 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  there 
were  perhaps  too  many  gentlemen  from 
one  side  of  the  House.  He  wonld,  th^^* 
fore,  advise  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle^ 
man  to  postpone  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  until  to-morrow,  when  an  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  of  substituting 
some  names.  He  must  say  it  wonld  be 
very  difficult  to  find  any  name  more  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  general  confidence  than 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  K.  Seymer). 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  would  consent  to 
allow  the  nomination  of  the  Committee  to 
stand  over  until  to-morrow,  when  the  ques- 
tion would  be  taken  up  again  as  an  ad- 
journed debate. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  then  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday t  February  15,  1854. 

Mnnms.]    Pubuo  Bill.-<-1®  Edinburgli  Police 
and  ImproTement. 

RE-DIVISION    OF    EXISTING    POOR-LAW 
TJNIONS-^QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  said,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  becoming  law, 
wherebj  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
destitute  poor  would  be  cast  upon  Unions 
instead  of  parishes,  it  was  intended  that 
the  practice  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
the  re-division  of  existing  Unions  should 
be  relaxed,  so  as  to  render  such  re-divisions 
more  easy  of  attainment,  than  thej  had 
hitherto  been  ? 

Mr.  BAINES  :  Sir,  in  redjy  to  the 
question  put  to  me  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  I  beg  to  re- 
mind him,  that  by  the  7^8  Vict.  c.  101, 
a.  66,  there  is  already  a  power  in  the  Poor 
Law  Board  of  separating  any  parish  or 
parishes  from  a  Union,  or  of  adding  any 
parish  or  parishes  to  a  Union.  Heretofore 
this  power  has  been  very  seldom  exercised, 
because  it  was  always  attended  with  incon- 
"venience,  and  sometimes  with  injustice,  by 
disturbing  existing  arrangements;  but  if 
the  Bill  which  I  have  obtained  the  leave  of 
the  House  to  introduce  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  would  probably  think  it  their  duty 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  power  more  fre- 
quently for  the  purpose  of  obviating  cases 
of  injustice,  such  as  those  which  were 
mentioned  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  G.  Grey).  Hav- 
ing pointed  oyt  what  the  existing  law  is,  I 
have  only  to  state  that,  if  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  should 
think  the  provisions  as  they  already  stand 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  I  shall 
give  my  very  best  consideration  to  any 
proposition  he  may  think  it  necessary  to 
make  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  as  fair  and  as  just  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'ck)ck. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Thursday,  February  16,  1854. 

Miirims.]     Took  the  Oaths.  —  Several   Lords. 
PvBuo  BixAS/— 1«  Teitamentary  Jorisdietton. 


TESTAMENTARY  JURISDICTION  BILL. 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  I  rise, 
my  Lords,  pursuant  to  a  notice  which  I 
gave  some  days  ago,  to  call  your  attentios 
to  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  testa* 
mentary  matters.  I  cannot  but  feel  that, 
after  the  exciting  topics  which  have  en- 
gaged your  Lordships'  attention  on  more 
than  one  evening,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
task  on  my  part  to  arrest  your  attention 
on  a  subject  so  dull,  so  stale,  and  so  un- 
exciting as  that  which  I  feel  it  my  duty 
now  to  bring  before  you.  But  dull  and 
uninviting  as  it  is,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
most  essential  importance,  and  therefore  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  not  in  vain  invite  your 
attention  to  it.  The  subject  of  the  testa- 
mentary  jurisdiction  of  this  country  is 
one  which  has  been  considered  by  the 
Legislature,  and  every  successive  Govern- 
ment, for  a  period  of  now  mora  than 
twenty  years.  It  has  been  from  time  to 
time  admitted  that  the  law  on  that  subject 
is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  that  it 
requires  the  intervention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  somo  remedy  ought  to  be 
found  for  evils  of  a  very  practical  and 
pressing  nature.  In  order  that  I  may  not 
be  supposed  to  be  providing  a  remedy,  if 
remedy  it  may  be,  for  evils  which  are. 
merely  imaginary,  I  will,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  state  what  I  conceive 
to  be  an  outline  of  the  evils,  or  of  some  of 
the  evils,  now  existing  with  respect  to  our 
testamentary  jurisdiction.  In  a  very  early 
statute— as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I. — it  was  stated  as  admitted  law, 
that  the  cognisance  of  all  matters  testa* 
mentary  belonged  to  what  was  then  called 
*'  holy  Church  '* — in  other  words,  that  it 
was  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance. 
That,  I  think,  is  of  itself  a  very  anomalous 
and  a  very  unfit  state  of  the  law.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  jurisdiction  as 
to  wills  should  be  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
cognisance  than  why  the  same  courts  should 
also  entertain  matters  relating  to  deeds,  or 
any  other  questions  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  property.  But  if  it  were  merely  that  there 
was  this  apparent  anomaly — that  the  state 
of  things  actually  existing  does  not  square 
conveniently  with  our  theories  on  the  subject 
— I  should  have  thought  that  at  no  time, 
and  certainly  not  at  the  present  time, 
would  it  have  been  fitting  to  have  occupied 
your  Lordships'  attention  with  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  an  imaginary  and  appa- 
rent inconvenience.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.'  The  evils  of  which  we  have  to- 
eomplaia  are  not  imaginary.     When  it  ie 
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said  tbat  the  eogniaance  of  testamentary 
matters  belongs  to  holy  Church  and  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  what  your  Lord- 
ships are  to  understand  is  practically  this 
—that  the  question  whether  an  instrument 
which  a  deceased  person  has  left  behind 
him  is  or  is  not  a  will,  may  be  entertained 
and  decided  by  no  loss  than  386  tribunals 
scattered  over  the  Kingdom.  There  is  in 
every  diocese  the  diocesan  court  of  the 
bishop,  and — I  do  not  know  whether  in  all 
dioceses,  but  certainly  in  many — there  are 
a  number  of  other  minor  courts — commis- 
sary courts,  archidiaconal  courts,  and  courts 
of  what  are  called  *'  peculiars/*  It  would 
be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  define  or  ex- 
plain the  precise  nature  of  these  courts, 
and  of  the  distinctions  which  exist  between 
them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  every 
diocese  there  exists  a  diocesan  court,  and 
that  in  most  dioceses  there  are  besides 
a  number  of  other  minor  courts,  from 
all  of  which  appeals  lie  to  the  diocesan 
court.  Besides  these,  there  are,  in  a  great 
number  of  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try, tribunals  of  a  much  smaller  jurisdic- 
tion— courts  belonging  to  lords  of  manors, 
courts  called  royal  peculiars,  and  other 
anomalous  courts,  all  having  a  very  petty 
jurisdiction.  The  whole  of  the  courts  re- 
ferred to  amount,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
to  the  enormous  number  of  not  fewer  than 
386.  From  the  diocesan  courts  there  is 
an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  diocese  is  situated ; 
which,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  is 
called  the  Court  of  Arches.  There  is  also 
a  court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  called  the  Prerogative  Court, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  dioceses  in  his  province.  Now, 
the  verpr  existence  of  such  a  number  of 
courts  IS  a  state  of  things  fraught  with 
the  greatest  practical  evils,  arising  from  a 
variety  of  causes  that  will  immediately 
suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  multiplication  of  appeals; 
and  then  ^- a  much  more  serious  evil — 
there  is  the  uncertainty  that  often  exists 
as  to  what  are  the  limits  of  each  juris- 
diction. The  result  of  a  mistake  on  this 
point  is,  that  if  you  have  gone  to  the  wrong 
court,  you  will  probably  have  proved  your 
will  before  a  tribunal  which  will  be  found 
to  have  given  you  no  title  whatever  under 
it.  Not  only  is  there  this  evil  arising  from 
uncertainty  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  jurisdictions,  but  doubts,  as  -must 
naturally  be  tho  caso,  arise  as  to  who- 
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ther  one  of  these  minor  courts  has  or 
has  not  jurisdiction  at  all;   and  if  it  has 
not,  then  your  probate  is  either  void  or 
voidable.     Now,   it  is  quite  obvious,  that 
that  alone  would  furnish  a  reason  why  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere. 
But  that  is  not  all.     Very  often  there  are 
contested  matters  with  reference  to  the  proof 
of  wills  that  involve  delicate  and  difficult 
investigations.     There  are  subjects  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with,  even 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  how  then  can  it  be  expect- 
ed that  in  these  little  petty  tribunals  there 
can  be  functionaries  competent  to  deal  with 
any  questions  not  of  the   most  ordinary 
character.     It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine 
it  for  a  moment.    Besides  that,  the  original 
wills  have  to  be  preserved ;  and  there  are 
fe\r  of  these  small  jurisdictions  that  have 
proper  places  to  preserve  these  most  im- 
portant documents  which  regulate  the  title 
of  property  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  consequence  of  their  being  thus  dis- 
persed, and  of  their  being  entrusted  to 
persons  who  are  almost  irresponsible  for 
their  safe  custody,  is,  that  original  docu- 
ments of  the  highest  importance  are  no 
doubt  sometimes  lost.     This   appears  to 
be  of  itself  quite  sufficient,  if  there  were 
nothing  more,  to  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  this  is  a  subject  which  it  is  the  boun- 
den  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  attempt  to 
regulate.     But  even  suppose  that  all  these 
minor  courts  were  got  rid  of,  and   that 
there  remained  only  the  Prerogative  Court, 
and  the  court  of  each  diocese — ^you  will 
have  got  rid  of  some  of  the  difficulties,  but 
by  no  means  of  all ;  because  there  would 
still  remain  this  question : — In  which  Court 
is  it  that  you  should  prove  your  will  ?    For 
instance,  a  party  dies  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester  or  in  that  of  Oxford.     Is  his 
representative  to  prove  his  will  there,  or  in 
London  ?    On  what  does  that  depend  ?   On 
this  question — Whether  the  person  who 
dies  has  left  what  are  called  bona  notahilia 
out  of  the  diocese — that  is  to  say,  whether 
he  has  left  property  to  the  amount  of  5/. 
out  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  dies.     Even 
that,  however,  is  matter  of  doubt ;  for  some 
lawyers  think  that  there  are  only  bona  no- 
tahilia  if  the  deceased  has  left  property  to 
the  value  of  5L  out  of  the  diocese  in  which 
he  dies ;  while  others  believe  that  all  that 
is  requisite  is  that  he  should  have  left  pro- 
perty in  two  dioceses  worth  in  the  whole  5L 
It  is  obvious  that  it  must  often  be  most 
difficult  to  determine  what  property  a  man 
has  left  out  of  the  diocese.     For  instance; 
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if  a  person  dies  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
and  somebodj  in  that  of  Hereford  owes  him 
51.  f  that  would  constitute  bona  notahilia 
out  of  the  diocese,  because  a  simple  con- 
tract debt  ia  supposed  to  be  in  that  place 
where  the  debtor  is  that  owes  the  money. 
A^ain,  the  deceased  may  have  a  bond,,  the 
obligee  of  which  may  reside  in  the  diocese 
of  London  op  Lineoln  ;  then  if  he  has  died 
in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  that  bond 
constitutes  bona  notabilia.  But,  further 
even  than  that  ^  he  may  be  a  trustee  under 
some  friend's  marriage  settlement,  and  as 
trustee  of  that  settlement,  perhaps,  he  has 
a  term  of  years,  a  mortgage,  totally  un- 
known to  his  representatives;  it  is  at  least 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  even  what  is 
called  a  mortgage  term,  which  he  holds 
merely  as  a  trustee,  does  not  constitute 
bona  notabilia  out  of  the  diocese.  That  is 
what  lawyers  call  a  vexcUa  qucestio;  it  is 
not  quite  settled  i  but  the  mere  doubt  is  a 
great  eviU  and  is  qnite  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  an  evil  requiring  a  remedy. 
What,  then,  is  the  consequence  if,  a  testa- 
tor having  bona  notabilia  out  of  the  diocese 
in  which  he  dies,  his  executor  proves  his 
will  in  that  diocese  f  That  the  probate  is  an 
absolute  nullity,  and  that  third  persons  ave 
dealing  with  a  person  no  more  competent 
to  give  a  receipt  than  a  mere  stranger.  The 
whole  proceeding  ia  void,  and  may  not  only 
involve  the  executor  in  great  embarrass- 
ment, but  may  lead  others  into  embarrass- 
ments not  less  grievous  or  oppressive.  But 
aujipose  that,  in  order  to  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties, an  exeo4itor  takes  upon  himself  to 
prove  the  wiU  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Province — what  is  the 
result  then  ?  The  prerogative  probate  is,  of 
course,  good,  if  there  are  goods  out  of  the 
diocese.  It  is  not  void,,  even  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  there  are  not.  But  it  is  voidable  if 
this  can  be  proved;  and  a  suit  may  be  insti- 
tuted to  compel  the  executor  to  recall  the 
prerogative  probate,  and  to  prove  the  will 
in  the  diocese  in  which  alone  the  deceased 
left  goods.  These  are  evils  of  the  present 
ay  stem  which  lie  on  the  surface;  but  there 
ia  still  another  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  a 
Tery  pressing  nature — and  it  ia  this.  Be 
the  jurisdiction  with  one  of  these  courts  or 
with  another,  they  have  not  cognisance  of 
the  whole  subject  which,  in  substance  and 
truth,  should  come  before  them.  I  allude 
to  the  distinetion  as  to  the  cognisance  of 
wills  of  real,  and  of  those  of  personal, 
property.  It  would  be  rather  a  specula- 
tion for  an  antiquarian  than  for  a  practical 
person  to  attempt  to  investigate  what  were 
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the  causes  which  originally  gave  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  the  cognisance  of  any 
testamentary  matters;  but  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  that  they  never  had  cogni- 
sance of  testamentary  matters  as  to  real 
estate,  that  is,  as  to  real  estate  technically 
so  caUed.  For,  if  I  have  an  estate  in  a 
parish  of  one  half  of  which  I  am  owner  in 
fee-simple,  while  I  have  in  the  other  only 
an  interest  for  1 ,000  years — a  sort  of  inte- 
rest which  is  well  known  to  lawyers,  and 
whieh  practically  is  just  the  same  as  a  fee- 
simple — the  ecclesiastical  eourts  will  have 
eognisanee  of  the  one  half,  and  the  temporal 
courts  of  the  other  half,  although  to  the 
eye  the  whole  property  looks  the  same,  and 
though  it  is  essentially  of  the  same  value. 
This  is  obviously  a  distinction  of  an  en- 
tirely artificial  nature,  arising  from  the 
refinements  in  our  laws,  and  it  is  certainly 
an  evil  which  we  ought  to  remedy  while 
we  are  about  reforming  the  law.  This  is 
not  an  evil  of  an  imaginary  character,  for 
observe  what  may  happen,  and  indeed  what 
has  happened  from  time  to  time.  The  ec- 
clesiastical courts  having  cognisance  of 
personal  property,,  and  the  temporal  courts 
of  real  property,  it  may  happen —and  in- 
deed has  happened— ^  that  an  ooclesiastical 
court  has  determined  a  particular  will  to 
be  or  not  to  be,  as  to  the  personal  property^ 
a  valid  will,  while  the  temporal  courta 
have  decided  just  the  contrary  with  respect 
to  the  same  pieoe  of  paper,  in  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  real  property.  That  did  bap- 
pen  once  in.  a  case  mentioned  by  Lord 
Uardivicke ::  the  ecclesiastical  courts  de- 
cided that  the  will  was  good  because  the 
testator  wns  of  sound  mind;  and,  after- 
wards, when  the  same  will  was  brought  in 
question  in,  the  temporal  courts,  it  was 
decided  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and 
that  the  will  was  defective.  The  same 
thing  happened  again  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Loshing- 
toD.  It  might  also  have  happened  in  a 
case  in  which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
behind  me  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  was  coun- 
sel, and  to  which  ho  referred  in  the  able 
address  which  he  made  in  this  House 
early  in  the  last  Session.  In  that  case  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  held  the  will  to  be 
bad  because  the  testator  was  subject  to 
monomania;  probate  was  refused,  and  the 
personal  estate  did  not  pass  under  the  in- 
strument oalled  his  will,  but  went  to  the 
next  of  kin.  The  same  will  embraced  also 
bequests  of  real  estate;  and  facts  were 
brought  before  lawyers  not  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  particularly 
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before  mj  noble  and  learned  Friend,  wbich 
sufficed  to  satisfy  them  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  show  that  the  testator  was  not 
perfectly  competent  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty* and  they,  therefore,  advised  that 
the  will  should  be  supported  and  insisted 
upon  before  the  temporal  courts  as  to  his 
real  estate.  The  parties,  however,  upon 
this  compromised  the  matter;  and  the  con- 
flict which  might  otherwise  have  probably 
arisen  between  the  decisions  of  the  two 
Courts  did  not  take  place.  Is  not  this  a 
very  improper  and  a  very  anomalous  state 
of  things  ?  It  is,  too,  a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  be  remedied  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  because  there  is  no  com- 
mon court  of  appeal  from  the  two  juris- 
dictions. If  two  different  tribunals  were 
to  decide  upon  the  same  matter,  but  even- 
tually the  proceedings  before  each  con- 
yeyed  to  one  higher  Court,  there  might  be 
inconvenience,  but  there  need  .not  be  any 
eventual  inconsistency  in  the  administration 
of  the  law.  Now,  however,  a  person  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  can  only  go  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Councih  and  a 
person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
of  the  temporal  courts  can  only  appeal  to 
your  Lordships'  House.  In  the  case  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Hardwicke  an  appeal  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
were  satisfied  that  the  will  was  either  good 
or  bad — I  forget  which — but  just  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  was  decided  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts;  and  application  was 
made  to  the  House  to  make  an  order 
against  the  ecclesiastical  courts — but  they 
said  at  once  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction, 
and  so  the  matter  rested.  I  think  I  have  now 
shown  your  Lordships  evils  not  of  an  ima- 
ginary nature,  not  such  as  mere  theorists 
may  find  fault  with,  but  such  as  press 
practically  on  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
render  it  at  least  not  inexpedient  that  we 
should  attempt  to  find  a  remedy  for  them. 
This  has  been  felt  to  be  the  case  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  attempts  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time ;  and  I  must  say, 
as  I  remarked  last  year  with  reference  to 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  that  it  is  a 
marvel  how  those  attempts,  so  often  made 
for  this  long  period,  should  have  uniformly 
failed.  In  July,  1830,  just  after  the  ac- 
cession of  his  late  Majesty  William  IV., 
a  commission — prepared  just  before  the 
death  of  George  IV.,  but  interrupted  by 
that  event — was  issued  to  functionaries  of 
the  highest  character  and  distinction  in  the 
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country,  to  inquire  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  more  especially 
as  to  wills.  The  Members  who  composed 
that  commission  were  persons  to  whose  opi- 
nions the  country  would  naturally  be  inclined 
to  pay  an  almost  reverential  deference. 
Amongst  them  were  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  then,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  also  the  present  Bishop  of 
London,  the  then  Chief  Justice  Lord  Ten- 
terden.  Chief  Justice  Tindall,  and  Chief 
Baron  Abinger;  Sir  Christopher  Robinson, 
the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty; 
Sir  John  Nicol,  the  Judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court ;  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Sir  Her- 
bert Jenner  Fust.  To  them  was  referred 
the  investigation  of  this  difficult  subject. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  an  inquiry 
pending  by  the  Real  Property  Commis- 
sioners, who  also  undertook  to  investigate 
this  point.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners having  pointed  out  8ome*of  the 
evils  to  which  I  have  adverted,  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  the  abolition  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  so  far  as  wills 
were  concerned,  except  the  two  courts  of 
the  provinces — the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury  and  that  of  York.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  that,  although  they  did 
not  recommend  the  step,  they  inclined  to  the 
abolition  of  the  York  court  also;  thus,  in 
fact,  constituting  only  one  court,  the  Prero- 
gative Court  of  Canterbury,  and  giving  to  it 
the  sole  jurisdiction  on  this  subject.  There 
were  probably  reasons  which  induced  them  to 
abstain  from  recommending  the  York  court. 
In  these  two  courts,  then,  the  Commission- 
ers recommended  that  all  wills,  whether 
relating  to  real  or  personal  property,  should 
be  proved.  They  made  recommendations 
also  as  to  matters  of  detail,  and  the  mode 
of  trial,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to. 
In  the  following  year  the  Real  Property 
Commission  to  which  I  have  adverted,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  day — my  noble  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Campbell)  was 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  there  were  a  great 
number  of  others,  all  being  pereons.  most 
highly  skilled  in  real  property  law — took 
this  subject  into  their  consideration.  They 
made  a  report,  recommending  the  abolition 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters 
relating  to  the  probate  of  wills;  they  did 
not,  recommend,  however,  the  same  mode  of 
amendment  as  that  suggested  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  They  recommend- 
ed that  all  wills  should  be  simply  registered* 
unless  there  was  some  dispute  about  them ; 
and  that  in  contentious  cases  all  the  busi- 
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ness  should  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  m  bemg  the  hert  tribunal  to 
settle  them.  They  made  their  report  in 
the  year  1833|  the  Ecclesiastieal  Commis- 
sioners having  reported  in  1832.  At  that 
time  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  behind 
me  (Lord  Breogham)  held  the  Great  Seal, 
and  with  the  vrgour  wUch,  on  subjects  of 
legal  reform,  has  ever  characterised  him,  he 
introduced  a  Bill,  I  believe  tn  the  same  Ses- 
sion, for  carrying  that  report,  with  some  mo- 
difications, into  effect;  but  that  was  the  year 
of  the  actual  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
amongst  more  important  concerns  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  w«re  forgotten.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1834,  Sir  Robert  Feel  came 
into  office,  and  one  of  the  first  things  that 
was  done  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Solicitor 
General,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  was  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  those  re- 
commendations with  more  or  less  modifica- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  only 
lasted  for  a  few  months,  and  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  who  succeeded  as  Attorney 
General  either  took  up  that  Bill  or  intro- 
duced a  Bill  which  was  attempted  to  be 
passed,  but  without  success.  Lord  Cotten- 
Jiam  succeeded  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  in 
the  year  1836  introduced  a  Bill,  which, 
liowever,  did  not  succeed.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  this  House^  and  read  a  second 
time;  whether  it  went  to  the  CenMnens  I 
am  not  sure,  but  at  all  events,,  it  did  not 
pass;  the  fact  was  believed  to  be  this, 
that  there  were  such  influences  against 
those  Bills,  from  tlie  number  of  persons 
wlMse  interests  were  or  were  not  supposed 
to  be  affected  by  them,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  pass  them.  This,  too, 
was  probably  the  reason  that  no  further 
attempt  was  made  for  some  time.  No 
Inrtlmr  attempt  was  made  while  Lord  Cot- 
tenbam  held  the  Great  Seal  at  that  time. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  again  came  into  power  in 
1841,  and  it  was  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1842,  that  the  measure  of  a  re- 
form of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  would  be 
taken  np  by  his  Government.  A  Commit- 
tee of  your  Lordships'  House  was  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and  a  report 
was  made  of  an  elaborate  character,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  other  House,  and 
the  Queen's  Advocate,  Sir  John  Nioholl, 
introduced  a  Bill  for  carrying  into  effeot 
some  of  its  recommendations.  That  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  again  adverse  influences 
prevailed,  and  it  was  dropped.     In  the 


year  1844  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  introduced  a  Bill,  but 
that  did  not  succeed;  and  in  the  year  1845 
Lord  Cottenham.  then  out  of  office,  intro- 
duced the  same  Bill  that  he  brought  in  in 
1836.  It  was  taken  up  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
then  holding  the  Great  Seal,  and,  I  believe, 
passed  your  Lordships'  House,  and  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but  no- 
thing further  was  done  with  it,  and  from 
that  time  no  further  attempt  in  the  way 
of  direct  legislation,  has,  I  believe,  been 
made.  But  though  there  was  no  further 
attempt  in  the  way  of  direct  legislation, 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  behind  me 
(Lord  S-t.  Leomards)  laid  the  foundation 
for  legislation  by  a  step  whicU  he  took 
after  be  received  the  Great  Seal.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1850,  Lord  Truro  issued  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  with 
the  view  of  amending  it.  The  Commis- 
sioners made  an  elaJborate  report  in  the 
beginning  of  1852,  the  substance  of  which 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  St. 
Leonards),  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country,  embodied  in  separate  Bills  and 
passed  into  law,  and  the j  now  constitute  the 
law  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  feeling,  no  doubt 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  I 
am  now  calling  your  Lordships'  attention, 
thought  it  would  be  very  expedient  to  refer 
to  those  same  Commissionens  who  had 
showed  themselves  so  competent,  and  who 
had  made  a  report  whicb-Ied  to  such  im- 
mediate legislation,,  tids  vexed  question, 
which  no  person  had^heen  yet  able  to  solve. 
And  to  enable  them  to.  come  to  a  correct 
conclusion,  he  added  teth^ir  number  seve- 
ral individuals  not  conneQtjsd  much  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  bu^  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  order 
that,  consulting  togetheo  —  the.  Chancery 
practitioners  and  Judges,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical practitioners  and  Judges — they  might 
make  a  report  that  would  enable  your  Lord- 
ships, by  following  i|,  either  ts^  toto  or  in 
part,  to  solve  this  question.  The  original 
Chanoery  Commission  consisted  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Yice-Chanoellor  Wood,  Lord 
Justice  Turner,  the  present  Solicitor 
General,  Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  and  several 
other  eminent  men;  and  there  were  added 
to  their  number  Sir  John  Dodson.  the 
present  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court; 
Dr.  Lushington,  the  Judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  and  Congistorial  Court;  the 
Queen's  Advocate,  and  one  or  two  other 
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persona  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Those  learned  Gentlemen  were 
engaged  during  'the  whole  of  the  last  year 
in  investigating  this  subject.  I  was  very 
much  pressed,  after  receiving  the  Great 
Seal,  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament*  to  proceed  at  once  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  to  attempt 
immediate  legislation  in  'the  coarse  of  last 
Session.  And  if  I  may  occupy  your  Lord- 
ships by  so  unworthy  a  subject  as  the 
censure  which  an  individual  Member  of  this 
House  lias  Teeeived,  ^  may  «ay  that  I  en- 
countered repeated  attack^  because  I  did 
not  proceed  immediately;  but  I  thought >it 
would  not  be  wise  or  decorous- to  do  sku  as 
the  matter  had  been  referred  to  gentlemen 
6f  tried  competence,  who  had  shown  al- 
ready that  they  could  construct  a  good 
measure.  'I  thouglit  tt  was  more  impor- 
tant to  wait  until  we  learned  the  viewa^hat 
were  entertained  by  them  on  the  subject, 
than  to  gain  a  yeor  or  six  montlis  in  th« 
passing  of  a  measure  of  -this  kind,  which 
could  not  be  considered  of  that  vital  im- 
|)ortance  that  it  might  not  wait  for  a  due 
season.  The  Commissioners  have  made  a 
Report,  to  which  rl  am^now  abont  to  refer; 
and  as  I  am  not  adhering  precisely  to 
their  recommendations,  but  adopting  .a 
great  portion  of  them,  and  var^ng  them 
in  some  particulars,  1  wish  to  state  my 
reasons  for  doing  so  to  your  Lordships. 
It  should  be  stated  that  this  report  was 
assented  to  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  except  the  Queen's  Advocate, 
with  whom  I  have  had  arlqng  conversation; 
and  though  he  did  not  a^j^nt  to  all  the 
suggestions  of  his  fellow  Qprnmissionora, 
he  seemed  to  me  to  have , considered  the 
subject  very  fairly  and  iionestly.  What 
they  recommend  is  this  :  They  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  whole  existing  juris- 
dictions; and  that  the  whole  j^ri8diction  as 
to  probates  of  wills  and  testamentary 
matters  should  be  vested  in  a  new  Court, 
to  be  called  the  Court  of  Probate,  and  to 
be  a  'temporal  and  not  an  ecclesiastical 
court;  and  they^ay  that  in  that  eouKt  every 
jurisdiction  connected  with  <the  subject 
ought  to  be  vested.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  recommendation— > namely,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  exiating  iribunals,  and  the 
transferring  of  their  jurisdiction  to  a  civil 
and  not  to  an  ecdesiaatical  court — I  en- 
tirely concur.  But  i  do  not  think  that  a 
new  court  ought  to  be  created,  and  i  have 
oome  to  that  opinion  for  the  reasons  which 
I  shall  state.  My  opinion  is,  thai,  subject 
^-  certain  modifications  which  I  shall  pro- 
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I  sently  explain,  *by  far  the  saCfeert,  and  easi- 
est, and  simplest,  and  cheapeat  course  to 
pursue,  48  to  vest  the  whole /contentiona 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  the 
'Real  Property  Commissioners.  I  do  not 
mean  'to  say>that  the  Coort  (if  Chancery 
ahull  l»&ve  nothing  Ho  do^vith  f^hai«onsti* 
tutes  now,  and  always  did  oonetitute,  nine- 
ty-nine out  of  every  hundred  cases  4d  the 
bnsineas  of  the  Prerogative. Conrt—^hat 
is,  what  is  ealled  the  eommon^form  'hnsi- 
ness,  or  non-contentions  .jurisdietioik;  but 
I  propose  to  deal  with  it  differently  ^from 
-the  otlior  business.  To  constitnte  a  -new 
court  in  order  to  decide  the  contentious 
business,  implies  this— rthat  there  is  a  im- 
cessity  for  a  new  tribunal  to  mork  this 
machinery;  but,  my  Lords^  the  Commis- 
sioners have  investigated  this  subject*  an4 
have  come  to  this  coaclosion— rthat  in  the 
present  eoelesiasticnl  courts  there  is  not 
more  (if  so  much)  than  sixty  days  in  the 
year  occnpied  in  contentions  business  re- 
lating to  wHIs;  and^  think,  therefore,  that 
it  is  objectionable,  if  it  be  nothing  else,  to 
constitute  a  new  court  that  .will  have  na 
greater  amount  of  business  -to  perform. 
To  constitute  a  new  court  which  wouldl 
only  be  occupied  sixty  days  in  the  year, 
is.perfeetly  unnecessaigrf  And  a  proceeding, 
if  adopted,  that  would,  at  the  least,  re- 
quire great  explanation.  There  are  four 
Judges  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction;  and  if  tbat  contentious 
business  can  be  dispersed  amongst  themj 
it  would  be  only  an  addition  of  fifteen 
days'  business  for  each  in  tthe  year. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  perfect 
oonfidence  as  to  whether  the  existing 
staff  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  be 
rable  to  absorb  that  business,  ftnd^disobarge 
the  deties  attendant  on  it  with  their  pre- 
sent functions.  My  belief  is — and  I  say 
it  from  what  I  know  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Courts  and  of  the  anxiety  of  th^ 
Judges  to  give  the  fullest  attention  to  their 
duties — that  it  is  extremely  probable  thai 
that  contentions  business  can  be  absorbed 
by  them.  But  if  it  be  not  sq«  still,  looking 
forward  to  the  increasing  wealth  and  pros»> 
perity  that  may  come  upon  this  country,  it 
may  i>e  necessary  to  increase  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  process  of 
time,  we  may  h&ve  to  appoint  a  new  Tic^ 
Chancellor,  and  the  sixty  days  might  be  in 
that  way  disposed  of.  At  any  rate,  unless 
some  great  advantage  can  be  shown  to  be 
derived  from  having  a  new  court  eonsti- 
tttted  for  the  transaction  of  ibis  biuiaese 
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iklone,  I  think  the  praeticsbilitj  of  this 
business  being,  tiius-  absorbed^,  is  conclu- 
sive against  the   institution   of  this   new 
court.     li  confess*  mj.  Lords,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  there  not^  being  sufficient  busi- 
ness to  occupy  a  court,  there  are  other 
xeaaona  whieh  seem  to-  me  to  make  it  ex* 
tremely    desirable    that    the    contentious 
business  of  wills  should  not  be  delegated 
to  any  tribunal  that  has  no  other  business 
to  transact;     I: am  welbaware  that  in  most 
of  the  practical  transactions  of  life,  it  is 
desirable^to  hare  a  division  of  labour;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  higher  depart- 
mentfrof* human  ensployment,  and.more  es- 
pecially in  that  of  judicature^ greatt  subdi- 
vision of  labour  is-  inexpedient.     I.  do  not 
believe  that  a  Judge  who  never  considers 
any  othep  subject  will  be  so  competent  to 
deal  with    the  questton   as    to-  whether 
.a  wiU.  was-  unduly  made,,  or  whether  undue 
influence  was  used  by  the  priesthood,  by 
medical  people,  by  an  attorney,. or  by  any 
otberothat  are  able  to  infiuence  the  minds 
of  those  less  powerfully^  minded  than  tkem** 
aelves^.  aa  a.  Judge  wiU>  be  who  ia  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  that,,  amongst  other 
questiona  of   wider  range^  to  whidi   his 
judicial  capacity  is  applied;  I  am  of  opi- 
iiioi»»  tkerefore,  that  so  far  from  its  being 
an  advantage  that  only  a  single  class  of 
cases  ahould  be  submitted  to  each  tribunal, 
it   is  a.  disadvantage.     Those  who  have 
apoculated  on  the  subject  may  be  aware  of 
the  opinion,  of  a  man,  who,  though  eceen- 
.trie,.  had  yet  very  considerable  powers  of 
mind)— the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham.     It 
was  bis  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
division  at  all  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  but 
that  the  san^  tribuoals  should  deal  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  man  should  be 
.hanged  for  moffdy,  and  as  to  whether  a 
will  was  properly  proved;  ho  thought  that 
every  tribunal  should  deal  with  every  sub- 
ject.    Perhaps  that  is  running  the  theory 
.to  an  extent  that  practically  is  inexpedient; 
.bat  I  think  it  is  a  view  of  tho  subject  not 
to  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.     1  do  not 
see  that  there  ia  any  advantage  in  having 
this   new   court  established.     I   think  it 
would   be  of  very  considerable  disadvan* 
t&ge,  and,  independent  of  that,  there  is 
not  sufficient  business  to  occupy  it.     When 
it  was  proposed  by  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore introduced  BiUa  on  this  subject  to  have 
a  new  court  of  probate,^  not  eonncoted  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  a  court  in  itself, 
it  was  attempted  to  remove  the  objection  to 
it  in  a  way  which  was  most  to  be  avoided,  by 
imposing  upon  it  duties  which  are  now  dis- 


charged by  tho  same  court  that  discharges 
the    testamentary   business,   namely,   the 
disposal  of  matrimonial  causes.     Now  what 
possible  connection  can  there  be  between 
matrimonial     causes     and     testamentary 
causes  ?     They  were  both^.  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  considered  to  be  matterQ 
for   ecdesiastbal    cognisance    in    former 
times;   but  when  you  are  constitnting  a 
new  court,  it  seems  to  be- the  most  absurd 
thing  in  the  world,  to  impose  upon  it  duties 
of  a  totally  different  nature^  which  you  bad 
the  option  of  transferring  to  another  court, 
merely  for  the  ]>urpose  of  giving  it  sufficient 
occupation.     Therefore^.  I  cannot  concur 
with  the  majority  of  the  learned  Commis- 
sioners, who  recommend  the  institution  of 
a  distinct  court  to  taka  cognisance  of  the 
probate  of  wills.     Having  stated  why  I  do 
not  concur  with  them,  I  will  state  what  it 
is  I  now  propose,  and  what  it  is  of  the 
reconmiendations    of   the   Commissioners 
that  r  have  embodied  in  the  Bill  to  which 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to. give  your  assent^ 
I  adopt  the  Eecommendation^  of  the  Real 
Property  Commissioners  of  183^,  and  I 
propose  to  transfer  this  contentious  busi- 
ness about  wills  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships  that  that 
is  not  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
of  the  present  Commissioners;  but  ag{iinst 
the  opinion,  of.  the  Commissionera  recom- 
mending the  institution  of  the  new  Court 
of  Probate,  there  is  a  protest  by  the  pre- 
sent Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  the  present 
Solicitor  General,  and  by  Sir  James  6ra- 
hnm«     Early,  in  the  progress  of  the  Com- 
mission it  was.  considered  that  the  matters 
for  investigation:  should  not  be  left  totally 
to  lawyers;  and;  two  eminent  laymen,  not 
then  connected:  with  the  Government,  Sir 
James   Graham    and   Mr.    Qenley,   were 
associated  with  that  Commission.     Those 
three   Commissioners    I    ha^'^.e   mentioned 
took  the  view  that  I  do — that  to  transfer 
the  business  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of  dealii](g 
with  the  subject.     But  of  the  other  Com- 
missioners, four,  namely.  Lord  Justice  Tur- 
ner, Yice-Chancellor  Wood,  Sir  J.  Dodson, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Crompton,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  transfer  the 
business  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  with 
this  qualification,  that  it  should  he  vested  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  9fi  a  sort  of  distinct 
and  separate  jurisdiction;  something  analo- 
gous, I  imagine,  to  the  mode  in  which  banl^- 
ruptcy  business  is  transacted  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and,  perhaps,  lynacy.     I  con- 
fess I  cannot  understand  the  foundation  for 
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that  recommendation;'  for,  if  the  transfer 
is  to  he  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
all  argument  is  in  favour  of  making  the 
transference  as  complete  as  possihle;  be- 
cause by  doing  so  a  great  many  difficulties 
may  be  avoided,  and  a  great  many  advan- 
tages may  be  obtained. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  transfer  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  th«  contentious  busi- 
ness; but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  entire 
cases  belong  to  the  class  of  business  which 
is  called  "  common  form  "  baeiness;  tliat 
IS  to  say,  it  consists  in  this — the  will  is 
brought  by  th«  party  interested,  probably, 
to  his  solicitor;  by  the  solicitor  it  is 
brought  to  the  proctor,  who  submits  it  to 
a  certain  functionary  of  the  court,  and 
great  accuracy  is  necessary  to  see  that 
all  is  right.  It  is  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  deputy -registrar  of  the  court,  and  the 
will  then  passes.  If  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty about  it  the  registrar  speaks  to  the 
Judge  of  the  court;  and  if  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  removed,  then  it  becomes  con- 
tentious, and  a  Motion  is  made  to  the 
court.  What  I  propose  on  this  subject  is 
this— I  propose  at  once  to  transfer  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  all  the  staff  as  it  now 
exists.  I  believe  that  the  functionaries 
discharge  tlieir  duties  satisfactorily,  and  I 
believe  that  all  of  them  should  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  business 
will  go  OB  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  it 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  instead  of  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Prerogative  Court.  I  pro- 
pose, as  the  registrars  will  not  have  the 
advantage  which  they  now  have  of  com- 
municating from  tim«  to  time  with  the 
Judge  of  tho  court — ^for  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
— to  constitute  one  principal  registrar, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  superintend 
nil  this  common-form  business,  and  secure 
by  hin  experience  what  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Commissioners  to  show  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  matter  in  one  court — 
namely,  that  the  court  will  become  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  details,  and  obtain  knowledge 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  attained. 
With  respect  to  the  disposal  of  those  mat- 
ters of  detail,  they  must  be  kept,  I  think, 
in  a  separate  office,  and  not  in  any  of  the 
other  offices  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  the  advantages  of  bringing  the  business 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  instead  of  es<% 
tablishing  a  separate  court,  as  proposed  by 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


the  Commissioners.      I  think  the  advan- 
tages are  very  numerous  and  very  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  subject-matter  is  one 
with  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been 
eminently  familiar  from  the  very  earliest 
times.     It  is  true  that  tire  Court  of  Chan- 
cery has  not  jurisdiction  with   respect  to 
the  proof  of  wills,  but  it  has  the  jurisdiction 
of  what  is  called  establisiiing  wills  in  regard 
to  real  estate,  and  of  enforcing  the  execu- 
tion of  trusts  under  a  will,  in  regard  to 
personal  estate.     Another  circumstance  in 
favour  of  transferring  this  jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  is,  that  if  any  liti- 
gation ensue  respecting  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  a  will,  there  will  be  an 
obvious  advantage  in  having  the  question 
brought  before  the  same  tribunal  that  has 
cognisance  of  the  will  itself.     It  is  pro- 
posed that  hereafter  a  Bill  may  be  £led  to 
prove  the  will,  and  to  have  the  trusts  car- 
ried into  execution,  all  as  one  proceeding; 
and  if  there  be  any  principle  of  jurispru- 
dence more  necessary  than   another,  and 
to  which,  I  belive,  the  public  are  looking 
most  anxiously,  it  is  this — that  there  should 
be  as  little  bandying  about  as  possible  of 
suitors  from   one  jurisdiction  to  another. 
My  Lords,  a  great  quantity  of  litigation 
will  be  avoided  by  this  means,  in  this  way. 
Nothing  is  so  common  (at  least,  it  very 
often  happens)  as  to  have  a  Bill  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  protect  personal 
property,    respecting    which   litigation  is 
going  on  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for 
that  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  pendente  li^- 
That  litigation  may  go  on  for  a  long  time 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  to  prevent 
loss,  the  practice  is^  to  file  a  Bill  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  preserve  the  pro- 
perty pending  the  litigation  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court.      The  Commissioners  evi- 
dently had   this  evil  in   view  when  they 
proposed  in  recommending  the  institution 
of  the  new  Court,  and  to  give  them  juris- 
diction on  this  subject : — but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  newly  constituted  court  will  deal 
with   any    subject  so   woU    as   the  court 
that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
it;  and  that  again  presents  another  aigu- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  transference  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.     But  there  is  another 
great   advantage  in  having   this  business 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
Court  of  Chancery,  is  in  fact  the  only  court 
that  construes  men*s  wills.      A  man  may* 
by  his  will,  create  a  number  of  trusts,  and 
give  certain  directions,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  the  tribunal  to  construe  what 
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it  18  he  has  said,  and  how  that  is  to  he 
carried  into  effect.     By  the  course  I  pro- 
posed of  making  the  Court  of  Chancery  the 
Court  of  Prohate,  it  will  constitute  one  and 
the  same   court — where   the  will  will  he 
proved,  and  where  the  construction  will  he 
put  upon  it.     It  is  not  alone  in  order  to 
make  matters  square  that  that  is  an  ad- 
vantage; hut,  hesides,  there  will  he  great 
advantages  arising  from  it,  on  this  ground 
^that  every  court  of  prohate  must  he  to 
a  certain  extent  a  court  of  construction, 
for,  observe,  a  man  makes  a  will  or  writes 
an  instrument  by  which  his  will  is  made, 
and  writes  another  instrument  that  is  called 
the  codicil,    and  it  may  be  important  to 
.consider  whether  that  codicil  has  or  has 
not  revoked  the  will.     That  will  depend 
upon  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
language  the  testator  uses  in  the  codicil ;  the 
court  of  probate  must  construe  the  will,  or 
rather  the  codicil,  for  that  purpose,  and  gets 
ont  of  the  difficulty  often  in  a  very  inconve- 
nient way — by  having  a  number  of  papers 
admitted  to  probate  which  cannot  stand  to- 
gether, leaving  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
deal  with  them.     All  that  will  be  avoided 
by  having  the  will  construed  once  for  all, 
and  that  advantage  will  follow  from  having 
the  court  of  probate  and  the  court  of  con- 
struction one  and  the  same.     What  I  say 
now  relates  only  to  contentious  business; 


we  ought  to  attain,  if  we  cannot  relieve 
the  public  from  the  necessary  inconveni- 
ence and  expense  of  having  a  double  set 
of  agents  to  conduct  the  same  business; 
and  1  cannot  but  believe — when  the  new 
system  has  worked  for  a  few  years,  and 
wheii  we  have  increased,  if  we  think  neces- 
sary, the  number  of  the  officers  of  the  court 
to  check  those  wills^that  the  expense  of 
a  double  set  of  agents  may  be  put  an  end 
to.     What  I  propose  is,  to  maintain  for  a 
limited  time  the  proctors;  and  that  after 
that  time  the  solicitors  shall  be  allowed  to 
practise  as  well  as  the  proctors;  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  solicitors  will  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  proctors,  and 
proctors  with   the  business  of  solicitors, 
and   eventually  the    proctors,   as   a  dis- 
tinct class,  may  be  entirely  got  rid  of.     I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  essential  to  the  scheme, 
but  I  think  that   some  way  or  other  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  such  an  extraordinary 
anomaly  as  the   necessity   of  employing 
double  agency.     That  is  the  mode  in  which 
I  propose  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  Lon- 
don.    But  it  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  that 
there  are  persons  in  the  country  to  whom 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
inconvenience  to  obtain  probates  in  London 
— I  mean  persons  of  small  property — and 
to  whom,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 


I  have   already  referred  to  the   mode  in    wills  in  the  country.     I  believe  that  is  an 
which    I    think   non-contentious   business ,  advantage  which  is  much  more  doubtful 


should  be  dealt  with.  A  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  proctors,  and  1  propose  eventu- 
ally to  get  rid  of  proctors.  I  know  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  stick  very  strongly  by 
the  continuance  of  proctors,  and  1  do  not 
mean  to  impute  to  them  sinister  motives 
in  doing  so.  But  what  they  say  is,  If  you 
let  solicitors  come  into  practice,  they  are  a 
numerous  body,  and  some  of  them  may 
not  be  as  reputable  as  they  should  be,  and 
you  run  a  risk  that  improper  wills  will  be 
passed  as  proper  wills;  and  it  is  thought 
proctors  remedy  that  by  being  a  sort  of 
intermediate  agents  between  the  solicitors 
and  the  court.  It  is  said  there  are  not 
above  eighty  proctors  who  actually  prac- 
tise—that  they   are    known    to    all    the 


than  parties  commonly  imagine,  for,  owing 
to  the  increased  and  increasing  facility  of 
communication,  I  verily  believe  that  it  is  al- 
most as  cheap  to  send  a  will  to  London,  or  to 
come  up  to  prove  it,  as  if  you  were  living  next 
door  to  the  registrar.  I  do  not,  however^ 
feel  bold  enough  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  that  spirit;  but  I  say  this,  that  every 
person  may  prove  a  will  in  London  who 
Mrishes  to  do  so.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners,  I  pro- 
pose to  provide  for  the  proving  of  a  will  in 
the  country  where  the  property  sworn  to  by 
the  executor  is  less  than  1,500L  The 
reason  given  for  naming  that  sum  was, 
that  the  ordinary  stock  of  a  farm  of  from 
150  to  about  200  acres  was  of  that  value. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  ultimately  may 


Judges  as  practitioners — that  their  faces   be  the  sum  fixed  upon;  but  at  present  I 


are  known,  and  that  if  any  of  them  do  any- 
thing wrong,  they  can  be  immediately 
fonnd  out — and  that,  it  is  said,  is  a  security 
for  their  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.     I  believe  that  is  a  consideration  not 


will  take  the  sum  that  was  named  by  the 
Commissioners.  I  propose,  then,  that  when 
a  person  shall  die  in  the  country,  having 
property  which  the  executor  shall  swear  is 
under  1,500^.  in  value  (his  oath  being  taken 


entirely  without  weight;  but  I  think  it  is  a   to  be  conclusive  on  the  subject),  the  will 
great  misfortune  in  attaining   something  may  be  proved  in  one  of  the  districts  I, 
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propose  to  constftute.  The  Coniniifisioners 
recommend — which  I  believe  was  recom- 
mended hj  the  Commissioners  in  1 843 — 
that  we  should  divide  the  country  into  dis- 
tricts rather  more  numerous  than  the  pre- 
sent dioceses,  keeping  as  nearlj  as  possible 
to  the  dioceses  where  it  is  not  particuiaHj 
incanvenieiit  to  do  so.  There  are-  about 
twenty-six  dioceses,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
there  shall  be  thirty  districts;  that  a  re- 
gistrar should  be  attached  to  each,  and 
whenever  a  person  shall  die  within  any 
'district,  the  affidavit  of  the  executor  will 
be  conclusive  on  the  subject,  and  he  may, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  prove  the  will  in  the  coun- 
try instead  of  proving  it  in  London.  That 
arrangement  is,  however,  confined  to  non- 
contentious  business;  because  it  would  bo 
Utterly  impossible  to  have  fit  persons — 
where  there  must  be  such  a  small  quantity 
of  business — to  deal  with  any  of  th^se 
delicate  questions  that  from  time  to  time 
arise  as  to  the  validity  of  wills.  The  re- 
gistrar might  have,  for  example,  to  decide 
a  case  of  sanity  or  non-sanity,  or  what 
degree  of  non-compos  is  sufficient  to  induce 
a  court  to  say  that  a  man  was  not  compe- 
tent to  make  his  will.  To  expect  to  get 
competent  judges  to  decide  such  a  question 
dispersed  about  the  country,  when  they 
might  not  have  in  their  court  half-a-dozen 
cases  in  the  year,  would  be  preposterous. 
Therefore  I  propose  to  confine  the  country 
business  to  non-contentious  business,  which 
merely  requires  on  the  part  of  the  regis- 
trar the  examination  of  the  will,  and  that 
he  should  see  that  the  affidavit  is  proper, 
and  that  the  necessary  requisites  have  been 
observed.  But  even  that  is  a  matter  not 
always  very  easy  to  deal  with,  and  it  is 
extremely  important  that  inaccuracies  on 
the  subject  should  bo  avoided;  and  to  af- 
ford security  for  that  purpose,  I  propose 
that  the  party  shall  bring  the  will  to  the 
registrar,  and  that  when  the  probate  shall 
be  prepared,  the  will  shall  be  eventually 
sent  up  to  London,  to  be  kept  where  all 
original  wills  are  to  be  kept.  The  probate 
will  be  sealed  in  London,  the  original  will 
and  probate  being  examined,  to  see  whe< 
ther  the  right  forms  have  been  observed. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  country  will 
be  looked  over  in  London,  the  seal  imposed 
bpon  it  will  be  a  seal  imposed  in  London, 
and  afterwards  no  difference  will  appear 
to  show  whether  it  was  proved  in  London 
or  in  the  country.  Tho  relations  of  dead 
people,  I  am  told,  aro  never  satisfied  unless 
they  can  look  at  the  original  will;  and 
hough  I  think  there  is  no  reason  in  that 
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desire,  I  think  a1^  that  we  should  consult 
the  feelings  of  those  persons  and  even 
their  prejudices,  and  that  we  should  be 
very  delicate  in  dealing  with  them.  There- 
fore I  propose  that  for  a  period  of  six 
months  the  will  itself  sliall  remain  in  the 
country  for  examination.  Under  fliis  plan, 
there  will  be  one  register  kept  of  all 
wills  in  London,  whether  those  wills  be 
proved  in  London  or  ie  the  country;  and  a 
proper  index  will  be  kept  by  which  all 
persons  may  know  where  to  find  wills  in 
which  they  are  interested.  I  have  now 
stated  the  scheme  I  propose,  except  with 
respect  to  one  very  important  provision,  to 
which  I  adverted  at  the  commencement  of 
my  observations — we  propose  to  make  pro* 
bate  extend  to  real  as  well  as  to  personal 
estate.  On  this  point  I  am  bound  to  state 
that  the  Commissioners  are  not  unanimous. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
think  it  to  be  essential;  and  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  relieving  the  law  from  an 
anomaly;  and  that  great  advantage  will 
be  gained,  if  testamentary  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal. My  Lords,  this  is  the  meaeure 
which  we  have  embodied  in  a  Bill  to  which 
I  have  now  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  g^ve 
a  first  reading.  To  sum  up  the  contents 
of  our  scheme — we  propose  to  abolish  at 
once  all  existing  jurisdictions  relating  to 
the  probate  of  wills  and  the  grant  of  let- 
ters of  administration;  to  transfer  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  jurisdiction  in  all  eon** 
tentious  matters,  and  in  non-contentioos 
business  transacted  in  London;  we  propose 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  jurisdiction 
shall  be  all  ]>roperty  left  by  will,  whether 
it  be  real  or  personal  estate;  that  in  non- 
contentious  business  for  cases  where  de- 
ceased persons  have  left  a  small  amount  of 
property  which  can  be  properly  managed 
ill  the  country,  there  shall  be  district  re- 
gistrars appointed,  who  shall  be  little  more 
than  persons  who  will  examine  the  apparent 
accuracy  of  the  instruments,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  regular,  and  to  transmit  them 
to  the  central  registry,  whether  they  are 
proved  in  London  or  in  the  country,  so 
that  the  benefit  of  the  system  should  be 
extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom,  whether  the  property  be  large 
or  small.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
concluded  by  presenting  a  Bill  to  transfer 
to  the  Court  of  Cliancery  the  testamentary 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
and  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  in  relation 
to  matters  of  Testacv  and  Intestacy. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  :  My  Lords,  I  have 
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liAtened  wilh  much  pleasure  to  tlie  able 
statement  of  mj  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
in  introdaoing  his  plan  to  your  Lordships 
on  tbis  important  subject.  •  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  bas  stated  witb  great  force 
itnd  effect  tbe  evils  of  (be  existing  sys- 
tem. The  statement  made  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  is  by  no  means  ex* 
ftggorated  —  that  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  tbis  question  has  been  tbe  subject,  I 
will  not  say  of  great  controversy,  but  of 
very  great  complaint;  but  that  there  has 
been  considerable  exaggeration  in  the 
statements  made  out  of  doors  on  this 
subject  I  know  ;  but  such  exaggeration 
is,  however,  inevitably  incident  to  all 
such  matters,  because  it  must  always  be 
expected  that  where  much  real  abuse  un- 
doubtedly prevaib,  much  abuse  that  is 
anreal  will  in  many  minds  be  added  to 
^hat  actually  exists.  It  has  been  said — 
and  it  is  a  very  plausible  assertion-^that  it 
is  hard  that  persons  wishing  to  prove  a 
will  should  be  obliged  to  employ  two  pro- 
fessional men,  a  solicitor  and  a  proctor; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  metropolis  a 
person  can  go  to  Doctors'  Commons  and 
employ  a  proctor,  which  will  bo  suflScient, 
without  his  having  any  occasion  to  em- 
ploy a  solicitor;  and  in  the  country,  in  tbe 
same  way,  the  party  is  not  bound  to  en- 
gage A  London  solicitor;  he  may  employ 
a  proctor  without  that  intermediate  assist- 
ance. Again,  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  the  objection  that,  where  you  have  one 
coui-t  of  probate  and  another  court  of 
construction,  and  a  will  has  to  go  before 
one  court  to  have  its  validity  tried  respect- 
ing personal  property;  and  the  same  will 
has  also  to  go  before  a  common  law  court 
to  have  its  validity  tried  as  regards  real 
property,  it  may  so  happen,  and  it  has 
happened,  that  conflicting  decisions  will 
be  come  to,  and  that  while  the  ecclesias* 
tical  court  declares  the  will  to  be  invalid, 
its  validity  mny  be  established  by  a  jury  in 
another  court.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  cases  occurring; 
but  It  was  found  by  the  Commissioners  who 
inquired  into  the  subject,  that  there  had 
been  only  one  case  of  conflicting  decisions 
upon  the  validity  of  a  will  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years.  How  many  cases  of 
probate  were  there  in  those  years  ?  Why, 
the  average  number  of  provincial  cases  of 
probate  was  12,000  in  one  year;  and  only 
fifty-four  oui  of  the  whole  12,000  were 
contested,  or  1,350  in  the  twenty-five 
years,  whilst  only  in  one  case  for  those 
twenty-five  years  had  there  been  a  con- 


flict of  decisions,  that  is,  one  in  every 
1,400.  I  only  mention  these  facts  to 
show  that  it  is  not  in  deference  to  the 
exaggerations  either  out  of  doors  or  within 
the  House  on  this  subject,  that  I  have 
come  to  the  opinion — in  which  I  entirely 
concur  with  my  noble  and  learned  Friend-^ 
thflt  there  must  now  be  a  change  made; 
and  the  only  question  is,  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  you  shall  move  in  effecting 
that  change.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
has  referred  to  what  passed  in  1832,  and 
afterwards  in  1835,  and  I  do  not  consider 
that  I  am  at  all  inconsistent  in  approving 
of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's  measure, 
because  it  diflers  in  some  respects  from 
the  measure  which  I  myself  proposed.  The 
question  is,  shall  there  be  another  court  of 
probate  established,  or  shall  we  transfer  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  court  of  con- 
struction, the  office  of  probate.  If  I  had, 
in  1832,  when  I  sat  where  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  now  sits,  proposed  an 
amendment  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  transferring  the 
jurisdiction  over  wills  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  ceased 
to  hear  of  the  transfer,  ah  ovo  usque  ad 
malum,  to  use  my  noble  Friend's  citation, 
but  it  would  have  been  malum  witb  the 
first  syllable  short;  and  the  late  Lord 
Kenyon,  I  am  sure,  would  have  exclaimed, 
on  such  a  proposition  for  resorting  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  he  once  did, 
"  What !  could  you  have  tbe  heart  to 
send  any  fellow-creature  there  I"  having, 
on  another  occasion,  described  that  resort 
by  the  phrase  **  abi  in  malam  rem.** 
Undoubtedly,  in  1832,  or  even  1835,  if 
any  person  had  proposed  to  improve  the 
system  of  the  eecIesiaKtieal  courts,  by 
transferring  the  business  of  those  ooorta 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  constituted  as 
the  Chancery  then  was,  it  would  have 
been  reckoned  the  roost  preposterous 
course  that  could  be  recommended.  But 
happily  we  have  lived  to  see  great  changes 
effected  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Ute 
years.  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  judicial  force  of  that  court,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  a  very  great 
amount  of  despatch  of  business  which  was 
formerly  unknown,  and  the  want  of  which 
was  the  worst  blot  on  that  court.  To  aU 
lude  to  no  further  changes,  there  has  been 
effected,  only  two  years  ago,  the  greatest 
of  all  improvements,  the  abolition  of  the 
Masters'  offices;  and  this,  and  the  other 
extensive  alterations,  have  rendered  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  though  still  very  far 
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frwB  being  perfect,  jet  no  longer  what 
it  wM  in  1832  and  1835,  when  the  fonner 
menanrea  on  thia  auhject  were  proposed. 
M J  Lorda,  1  trust  tnat  the  meaaure  of 
mj  noble  and  learned  Friend  will  be  sanc- 
tioned bj  the  House.  Before  seeing  the 
Bin  in  print,  and  examining  its  provisions, 
bowerer,  it  ia  of  course  utterly  out  of  the 
qaeation  that  I  should  now  pledge  myself 
to  its  details.  I  may  mention  that  in  some 
of  the  proTisions  of  the  former  Bills  to 
which  I  haTO  referred,  it  was  proposed  to  ab- 
rogate the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
eourta  with  regard  to  slander,  defamation, 
brawling,  and  amiting  in  churches,  and 
Tarious  offences  of  an  immoral  description, 
of  which  they  have  now  cognisance,  and,  in 
some,  an  exclusive  cognisance.  That  abro- 
gation ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  proper  provision  of  another  juris- 
diction in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts.  I 
must  beff ,  also,  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  conaider  whether  the  optional  power  sug- 
ffested  to  bo  given  to  the  court  of  probate 
by  the  measures  of  1832  and  1835,  of 
either  trying  issues  itself  or  sending  them 
for  trial  to  a  court  of  common  law,  might 
not  now  be  given  under  the  present  Bill, 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  former 
measures  also  contained  provisions  relating 
to  the  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  offences 
•»a  matter  which  might  be  dealt  with  in 
this  Bill — not,  of  course,  giving  this  juris- 
diction to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  to 
another  and  a  proper  court;  but  probably 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  will  propose 
a  measure  for  that  purpose.  And,  my 
Lords,  I  cannot  speak,  even  thus  inci- 
dentally, of  criminal  jurisdiction  without 
expressing  unmeasured  satisfaction  at 
what  has  passed  elsewhere,  which  indi- 
cates that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  at  length  come  to  a  determination 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  public  prosecutor,  the  want 
of  whom  is  one  of  the  capital  defects  of 
our  criminal  system,  as  1  once  and  again, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  Session  be- 
fore the  last,  urged  on  the  consideration  of 
your  Lordships.  The  continuance  of  this 
glaring  defect  was  certainly  no  fault  of 
mine  or  of  my  noble  Friend's  opposite, 
because,  in  1834,  we  had  prepared  a 
measure  to  cure  this  great  blot  on  our 
criminal  jurisdiction.  With  the  concur- 
rence of  my  lamented  Friend  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  then  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  I  had  prepared  this  measure, 
ao  framed  as  not  to  require  a  parliamentary 
sanction,  in  the  first  instancCi  but  which> 
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for  being  made  general  nnd  permanent, 
would  no  doubt  have  required  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature.  My  Lorda,  I  will  only 
repeat  that,  reserving  to  myself  the  con- 
sideration of  the  detaila  of  the  acheme 
which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
now  submitted,  I  give  my  hearty  support 
to  the  principle  of  the  meaaure. 

Lord  St.  LEONARDS   aaid,  that  he 
entirely  concurred  in  the  obaervationa  made 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  regarding  the  able  manner 
in   which  his  noble  and    learned  Friend 
on  the  woolsack  had  introduced  this  mea- 
sure.   It  was  absolutely  necesaary  that  hjs 
noble  and  learned  Friend  ahould  explain 
the  reasons  he  had  for  introducing  the  Bill, 
and,  therefore,  their  Lordshipa  were  very 
much  indebted  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  for  the  statement  he  had  made. 
When  he  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  came  down 
to  the  House,  not  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  subject,  he  felt  afraid  that 
he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  what 
would  be  proposed.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
great  satisfaction  to  himself,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
that  he  could  agree  in  a  great  part  of  what 
he  had  suggested.     He  thought  it  was  im- 
possible— and  ho  thought  they  were  all 
agreed  upon  that  point — that  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  could  remain  in  existence  any 
longer  as  they  were  now  constituted — and 
it  was  with  the  view  to  their  abolition  that 
the  Commission  was  issued  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby),  and  the  only  question  which 
now  arose  was  as  to  what  body  they  should 
transfer  these  jurisdictions.     Now,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  entire  course  and  tendency 
of  the  legislation  of  the  present  day  was, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  establish- 
ed distinctions  between  law  and  equity,  to 
give  to  every  court  the  entire  and  undivid- 
ed jurisdiction  over  the  matters  assigned 
to  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  anoma- 
lous than  to  establish  a  new  court  to  de- 
cide whether  a  will  was  good  or  bad,  while 
another  court  had  to  give  its  opinion  as  to 
what  was  the  true  construction  of  the  in- 
strument.    The  question  of  validity  and 
the  question  of  construction  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  same  tribunal.     The 
questions   involved   in    these  cases   were 
generally  questions  of  law  and  fact,  as  well 
as  of  construction ;  and  he  quite  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that 
judges  of  an  enlarged  jurisdiction,  from  the 
quidity  of  their  minds  and  their  ezperiencci 
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were  more  likely  to  satisfy  the  suitors  than 
-would  be  the  case  if  the  same  persons  were 
restricted  to  decide  only  on  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  wills.  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  cases  which  now  came  before  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  with  respect  to  testa- 
mentary matters  which  could  not,  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  be  decided  by  a  common 
law  or  an  equity  judge.  The  present  di- 
Tided  jurisdiction  gave  occasion  to  conflict- 
ing decisions,  as  had  happened  in  the  case 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  and  might  have 
happened  in'the  other  case,  which,  however, 
was  not  compromised,  but  the  heir  at  law 
and  next  of  kin  having  succeeded  in  set- 
ting aside  the  will,  and  thus  secured  the 
personal  estate,  was  advised  to  convey 
the  small  real  estate  to  the  disappointed 
devisees,  without  their  concurrence,  and 
thus  prevent  the  conflict  which  would 
have  arisen  had  a  jury,  upon  a  trial  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  will,  as  a  devise 
of  real  estate,  found  in  favour  of  the 
will.  He  believed,  that  the  course 
now  proposed  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  was 
convincea  that  a  great  saving  of  ex- 
pense would  be  effected  by  the  whole  juris- 
diction over  wills  coming  into  one  court. 
He  approved  of  the  transfer  being  made  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  his  opinion 
was,  that  the  judicial  staff  of  that  Court 
was  now  greater  than  the  existing  amount 
of  business  was  likely  to  find  employment 
for,  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor now  sat  there  regularly,  together 
with  the  Lords  Justices,  with  an  appellate 
jurisdiction,  the  threo  Vice  Chancellors, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  but  he  re- 
membered the  time  when  only  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sat  there  without  a  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, and  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
only  sitting  at  intervals,  and  for  short  pe- 
riods. No  doubt,  however,  the  progress  of 
the  country  had  since  then  brought  a  vast 
accession  of  business  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  now  transacted,  especially  under  the 
new  system,  induced  suitors  to  apply  to 
that  Court,  where  their  cases  were  settled 
at  a  reduced  amount  of  expense,  which, 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  cost, 
was  perfectly  astonishing.  If  parties  were 
desirous  to  ascertain  the  true  construction  of 
an  instrument,  they  could  now  go  and  state 
their  case  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  without  delay  and  at  the  smallest 
expense.  He  was  confident  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  adequate  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  additional  business  now  pro- 


posed to  be  entrusted  to  it.  It  possibly 
might  be  desirable  to  continue  the  proctors 
for  some  time ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
this  description  of  business,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  business  of  the  Court,  ought  to 
be  thrown  open  to  the  general  body  of 
practitioners.  Although  agreeing  thus  far 
with  the  measure  now  proposed,  he  must 
say  that  he  could  not  concur  in  one  part 
of  its  provisions — namely,  the  extension 
of  the  requirement  of  the  probate  to  real 
estate  as  well  as  to  personal  estate,  or  that 
it  should  be  brought  within  the  operation 
of  the  Court.  That  process  was  required 
in  the  case  of  personal  estate,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  observe  great  caution  in 
granting  letters  of  administration,  other- 
wise the  property  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted, 
and  the  funds  to  which  he  was  not  fairly 
entitled  might  be  wasted  and  dispersed. 
The  case,  however,  was  different  with  real 
estate,  because  that  description  of  property 
was  fixed,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  its 
being  dispersed  like  money ;  and  with  the 
safeguards  at  present  thrown  around  it, 
any  person  having  a  legal  claim  to  it  who 
might  be  abroad  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
vised, if  he  turned  up  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  could  establish  his  title  to  the 
property  and  obtain  possession  of  it.  There- 
fore, he  thought  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  extending  probate  to  real  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
whilst  they  were  affecting  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  real  estate,  they  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  adding  a  new  and  heavy  burden  to 
it,  although  it  had  sufficiently  heavy  bur- 
dens already  pressing  upon  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  consent  to  reconsider  this  part  of  his 
scheme,  and  obviate  this  objection  to  it. 
He  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  concurred  in  the 
main  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  would 
lend  his  assistance  in  making  it  as  effective 
and  satisfactory  as  possible,  and  would  have 
been  glad  if  he  had  been  able  to  agree  also 
in  the  remainder.  Whilst  upon  this  sub- 
ject, if  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  forgive  him, 
he  would  beg  to  call  his  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  a  matter  upon  which  he  under- 
stood that  the  noble  Earl  had  recently  re* 
ceived  a  deputation — he  alluded  to  the 
scheme  which  had  been  started  by  certain 
parties  for  the  removal  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  to  what  they  called  a  more 
central  position,  in  or  closely  contiguous  to 
Lincoln  s  Inn  and  the  Strand.  He  was 
not  now  about  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
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that  project;  bat  he  would  observe  that 
the  scheme  was  rast,  and.  looking  at  the 
experience  they  had  had  of  the  cost  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and    over    which, 
he    might   observe,    they   never   had  had 
the  slightest  control,  it  was   perhaps  fair 
to  presume  that  the  expense  of  its  execu- 
tion and  of  the  erection  of  the  large  edifice 
proposed  for  the  new  courts  would  be  very 
enormous.     One  proposition  was  that  tiie 
new  courts  should  be  built  on  the  vacant 
space  in   Lincoln's   Inn  Fields;    but   he 
thought   that   was   objectionable,   as   the 
open  square  in  that  locality  formed  one 
of  the  not  too  numerous  lungs  which  were 
highly  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis.     Some  years 
ago,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons inquired  into  the   propriety  of  re- 
moving   the   courts   of    law  from   West- 
minster, and  he  (Lord   St.  Leonards)  at 
that  time  strongly  opposed  such  a  proposal. 
The  promoters  of  this  scheme  had   sug- 
gested that  the  Suitors'  Fund  in  Chancery 
might  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  outlay 
•upon  the  project ;  but  he  considered  that 
that  fund  eould   not   be  legitimately  de- 
voted to  any  such  purpose,  and  he  begged 
to  inform  them  and  to  remind  the  House 
that  by  his  Bill  of  the  last  Session  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  suitors,  every  shilling 
of  the  fund  was  already  appropriated,  as  it 
-ought  to  be,  in  rendering  the  adminisira- 
•tion  of  justice  in  Chancery  cheap  to  the 
suitors.     That  fund,  therefore,  would  not 
be  touched.     They  next  proposed  to  take 
credit  for  a  very  large  sum  as  the  value  of 
tlie  ground  upon  which  the  present  courts 
of  law  at  Westminster  stood.      But  this 
was  absurd:  for  the  property  already  be- 
longed to  the  country,  and  they  need  not 
iherefore  pay  for  it,  and  if  they  had  it  in 
possession,  it  would  lead  to  vast  additions 
to  the  two  houses,  which  they  did  not  re- 
quire, and  which  would  cost  an  enormous 
outlay,  without  any  corresponding   bene- 
fit.    The  Consolidated  Fund  alone  could 
«upply   the  funds ;    there   was   no  other 
to  apply  to  :    he  wished  that  to  be    well 
understood.    He  was  willing  to  meet  the 
general  wish  in  favour  of  removing  the 
Oourts  of  Chancery  from  Westminster;  but 
•he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  removing  the 
eourts  of  common  law — in  fact,  as  the 
objection  against  continuing  those  courts 
at  Westminster  was  want  of  space,  the 
removal  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  would 
pve  plenty  of  room  for  other  purposes. 
No  position,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  con- 
venieot  than  Westminster  Hall ;  there  was 
Itord  SL  Leonards 


a  very  good  access  to  it,  and  it  afforded 
accommodation  for  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses ;  he  should  exceedingly  regret  to 
see  the  proposed  removal  take  plaee.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lords  Justices,  the 
three  Vice  Chancellors,  and  the  Master  of 
Rolls,  at  present  had  courts  at  Lineoln's 
Inn ;  and  all  that  was  required  was  more 
accommodation  for  the  Vice-Chancellors, 
now  that  they  require  to  have  constant 
communication  with  their  chief  clerks. 
The  range  of  offices  on  the  west  side  of 
Chancery  Lane  and  abutting  on  the  Inn 
were  occupied  by  the  Aceountant  General 
and  other  officers.  Now  the  Mastera' 
offices  belong  to  the  Crown  and  the  above 
officers  might  readily  be  removed  to 
Southampton  Buildings  ;  and  the  offices 
vacated  might  at  a  small  expense  be  con- 
verted into  courts  and  chambers  for  the 
three  Vice  Chancellors  and  their  clerka. 
This  would  place  the  Court  of  Chancery 
wholly  in  Lincoln *8  Inn,  and  leave  the  com- 
mon law  courts  with  ample  room  at  Weat- 
minater.  As  for  the  scheme  which  was 
now  apritated  by  the  parties  to  whom  he 
had  referred,  it  was  gigantic  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  would  cause  enormons  expense 
and  risk,  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  on 
the  eve  of  being  heavily  taxed  for  great 
national  objects,  it  would  be  most  unwise 
and  impolitic  to  incur.*  Tlie  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  in  conclusion,  said,  that  he 
begged  to  support  the  general  provisions 
of  the  measure  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  had  introduced, 
with  the  exception  which  he  had  already 
pointed  out.  At  the  same  time,  ho  also 
reserved  to  himself,  like  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  preceded  him,  the  right 
of  considering  the  details  of  the  Bill  when 
it  was  printed. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  rose,  to  express  the 
great  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  proposals 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  commission, 
over  which  he  bad  the  honour  to  preside, 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject,  and  they  had  recommended  tlie 
adoption  of  a  measure  substantially  the 
same  as  that  proposed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  Though  tin's  delay  had 
taken  place,  he  did  not  think  that  blame 
was  attachable  iu  any  quarter,  but  that  up 
to  the  present  time  such  a  measure  had 
not  been  passed;  for  every  Government 
that  had  existed  since  that  time,  whether 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  had  been  equally 
anxious  for  law  reform,  and  had  only  becA 
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subject  from  carrying  it  out  as  fully  as 
could  be  deaired.  Perhaps  there  was  little 
ground  for  regret  at  this  delay,  because 
the  measure  was  likely  to  be  more  effectual 
now  than  it  could  have  been  at  any  prior 
season.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  such  of  their  Lordships  as 
had  spoken  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  the  probate 
of  wills  should  be  transferred.  He  most 
heartily  approved  of  the  principle  that  there 
sliould  be  but  one  court  for  one  cause.  We 
Lnd  in  Eno^land  suffiered  great  vexation 
from  the  division  of  jurisdiction  ^a  division 
which  was  necessary  while  the  courts  of 
equity  were  only  building  up  their  system; 
bot  which,  now  that  the  rules  by  which 
equity  was  governed  were  as  well  under- 
stood as  oommon  law,  was  entirely  un- 
needed.  As  to  the  other  point  on  which 
there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion,  he 
differed  from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  St.  Leonards);  and,  though  he  had 
a  most  sincere  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
that  noble  and  teamed  Lord  upon  this  sub^ 
ject,  he  was  himself  of  opiuion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  probate  of  a  will  relating  to 
real  property,  as  well  as  of  one  concerning 
personal  estate.  He  was  convinced  that 
auch  a  provision,  instead  of  occasioning  an 
additional  burden  to  the  landowner,  as  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  anticipated, 
woidd  relieve  him  from  expense.  He 
should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  do  away  with 
what  some  wildly  proposed  to  destroy — the 
distinction  between  real  and  personal  es« 
tate;  and  he  must  say  that  he  looked  with 
alarm  at  what  had  reoently  taken  place 
elsewhere,  to  which  he  might  not  more 
particularly  refer.  He  might,  however, 
say,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  he 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  proposal  was  made — indeed, 
leave  was  moved  for,  to  bring  in  a  Bill-* 
providing  that  in  the  case  of  an  owner  of 
land  dying  intestate,  his  land  should  be 
divided  equally  afiiong  his  children.  He 
(Lord  Campbell)  then  held  the  office  of 
Attorney  General.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  this  proposition}  and  he  rejoiced  to 
say  that  he  had  a  large  majority  in  his 
favour,  and  the  proposition  was  rejected. 
Ue  looked  upon  such  a  proposal  as  being 
most  insidious  and  most  dangerous  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  effect  of 
It  would  be,  though  it  was  said  to  leave  to 
the  landowner  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
will,  to.  do  away  with  the  law  of  prime- 


that  House  would  not  long  survive.  In 
America  there  was  such  a  provision;  and 
he  had  been  told,  on  undoubted  authority, 
that  in  that  country  for  a  father  to  make 
any  distinction  between  his  children  would 
be  so  odious,  that  he  dare  not  do  it ;  and 
the  practical  effect  was,  that  the  power  to 
do  so  was  a  dead  letter,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty was  equally  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren. Such  would  soon  be  the  case  in 
this  country.  In  a  short  time  yon  would 
not  have  a  country  house'left;  nor  would 
there  bo  any  person  to  hold  office  under  the 
Crown  who  was  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  salary.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  danger  to 
real  property  in  allowing  a  probate  of  a 
will  by  which  it  was  left  It  was  of  the 
last  importance  that  the  validity  of  such 
will  should  be  determined  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  death  of  the  testator,  in  order 
that  persons  purchasing  of  the  heir-at-law 
or  of  a  devisee  might  be  assured  as  to  the 
soundness  of  their  titles.  This  was  the 
only  point  of  the  measure  in  which  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  had  arisen.  While  he 
so  highly  approved  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  Lord  Chanoellor,  he  must  express 
considerable  disappointment  that  he  had 
not  heard  more*  He  hoped  that  this  arose 
from  the  delay  of  measures,  and  not  from 
their  abandonment.  He  thought  the  time 
had  now  arrived  when  we  were  to  have  % 
complete  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  eourtSi^ 
with  respect  to  every  brf^noh  of  their  juris- 
diction. He  had  no  objection  to  these 
courts  when  their  jurisdiction  was  confined 
to  spiritual  matters;  and  if  their  jurisdicvr 
tion  were  so  limited  he  should  wisli  that 
they  should  not  only  be  preserved,  h\\% 
should  receive  new  vigour,  if  Convoca- 
tion oould  he  reformed,  so  as  to  work  in  a 
manner  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  he,  for  one,  should  be  rejoice4 
to  see  it  revived j  but  he  thought  ecclesi- 
astical courts  should  have  jurisdiction  only 
over  spiritual  affairs.  These  courts  hadi 
however,  grasped  at  things  purely  secular, 
and  this  had  operated  much  to  the  oppres? 
sion  of  the  subject.  With  regard  to  th^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
questions  of  divorce,  that  jurisdiction  had 
been  based  upon  what  was  then  the  belief 
of  the  country-r-thi%t  marriage  was  a  sacra^ 
ment.  Since  the  Reformatioiii  howevep, 
marriage  had  been  considered  as  a  ciyil 
contract,  and  we  had  again  and  ^gajq  legist 
lated  Mpon  such  a  coQsi^ert^tJQn.    I^qvr, 
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therefore,  the  Church  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  matrimonial  causes, 
than  with  that  of  causes  referring  to  the 
sale  of  real  estate.  Some  time  ago  he 
had  the  honour  to  he  appointed  the  head  of 
a  commission  to  consider  the  suhject  of 
divorces.  That  commission  recommended 
that  such  questions  should  be  removed  from 
the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  he  trusted 
that  his  noble  an^  learned  Friend  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  ^ould  introduce  a  mea-; 
sure  for  that  purpose.  The  law  upon  that 
subject  was,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  a 
disgrace  to  the  country.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  all  those  causes  should  not  be  referred 
to  one  tribunal;  and  he  believed  that,  with 
regard  to  divorces,  their  Lordships  would 
gladly  resign  the  jurisdiction  which  they 
exercised.  As  the  law  at  present  stood, 
marriage  could  only  be  dissolved  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  their  Lordships  were  aware 
how  many  sad  scenes  had  been  witnessed 
in  that  House  in  such  causes.  Actions  for 
slander  and  defamation  ought  to  be  brought 
in  the  courts  of  common  law,  where  they 
would  be  tried  by  a  jury,  rather  than  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  the  imposition  of  a 
penance  by  which  was  not  so  effectual  a 
punishment  as  the  levying  of  damages. 
Brawling  in  church — another  matter  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had 
jurisdiction — was  an  offence  at  common 
law;  and,  though- some  time  since  the  Bi- 
shops of  Salisbury  and  Oxford  strenuously 
defended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  in  regard  to  it,  he  believed  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  community  would 
be  delighted  to  see  that  jorisdibtion  abo- 
lished. He  therefore  trusted  that  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  some  mea- 
sure for  the  reformation  of  these  courts 
would  be  introduced  and  adopted;  and, 
their  secular  jurisdiction  being  abolished, 
he  should  be  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  their 
spiritual  jurisdiction  improve  and  flourish. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  referring  to  what 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Camp- 
hell)  had  said  upon  the  subject  of  primo- 
geniture, said,  he  would  mention  to  their 
Lordships  an  instance  which  had  come  un- 
der his  observation,  of  the  inconvenience 
which  arose  from  an  equal  division  of  real 
property  among  the  children  of  a  man  who 
should  die  intestate.  About  two  years  ago 
he  happened  to  mention  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
that  in  a  part  of  that  country  from  which 
he  had  just  come  there  was  a  field,  not 
more  than  half  the  width  of  their  Lord- 
Lord  Campbell 


ships'  House,  the  only  things  of  value  in 
which  were  four  trees.  The  owner  died, 
the  field  descended  to  his  four  sons ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  for  the  last  few  years 
each  of  these  sons  had  been  seised  of  one 
of  these  trees.  Upon  his  mentioning  this 
case,  the  French  Minister  said  that  this 
instance  of  the  effects  of  division  was  no- 
thing to  what  he  had  seen  in  a  parish  not 
far  from  Paris,  which  he  named,  where  he 
had  seen  a  field,  one  of  the  owners  of 
which  was  seised  on  one  undivided  thirty- 
second  part.  What  the  tendency  of  this 
was,'  it  was  not  for  him  to  say;  but  he 
thought  it  right  to  mention  this  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Campbell),  who  took  one  view  of 
this  matter,  and  for  that  of  those  who  took 
the  other  side. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  in  reply, 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  statement  had  been  received. 
In  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  last 
spoken  (Lord  Campbell),  he  had  not  on 
this  occasion  referred  to  other  than  the 
testamentary  branches  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  because  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  reformation  of  those 
courts  would  be  best  accomplished  by  deal* 
ing  with  each  subject  separately,  rather 
than  by  attempting  too  much  at  one  time. 
He  could,  however,  assure  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Campbell)  that  a  Bill,  founded  in  a 
gi-eat  measure  on  the  report  of  the  Divorce 
Commission,  was  in  the  course  of  active 
preparation,  and  would  early  in  the  Ses- 
sion be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
Looking  at  the  whole  subject,  be  had 
thought  that  possibly  the  failure  of  pre- 
vious attempts  to  reform  these  courts  had 
arisen  from  the  Bills  dealing  with  too  many 
subjects,  and  thus  enlisting  against  them  a 
variety  of  interests.  To  avoid  this  he  bad 
thought  it  best  to  begin  with  this,  which 
was  the  greatest  subject,  the  testamentary 
jurisdiction ;  and  he  trusted  soon  to  be 
able  to  lay  upon  their  Lordships'  table  a 
Bill  dealing  with  the  subject  of  matrimony 
and  divorce.  The  other  subjects  were  un- 
der consideration,  and  as  he  thought  they 
would  be  comparatively  easy  of  settlement, 
he  trusted  that  in  the  course  of  the  Ses- 
sion they  might  all  be  dealt  with.  The 
task  would  be  comparatively  light,  when 
the  important  portions  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  had  alluded  had  been  disposed  of. 

Bill  read  1\ 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Tuesday t  February  16,  1854. 

Miinms.]     PuBUo  Bill.  —  V   Parliamentary 
RepreBentation. 

LIGHTHOUSES  IN  THE    MEDITERRA- 
NEAN— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HUME  sAid,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  whether,  since 
the  dreadful  loss  of  Her  Majesty's  steamer 
Avenger,  in  the  year  1847,  any  steps  had 
been  taken  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  Galita 
Island,  or  the  Aguglia  Rocks;  and  whe- 
ther the  still  greater  boon  to  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  lighthouse  upon 
Keith's  Reef,  in  the  Skerki  Channel,  where 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Athenian,  64,  was^lost 
in  the  year  1806,  was  obtaining  the  atten- 
tion of  Govern  men  t  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  felt 
that  the  questions  which  his  hon.  Friend 
bad  put  were  of  considerable  importance. 
In  reply  to  the  first  question,  he  had  to 
state  that  the  best  naval  authorities  he  had 
been  able  to  consult  with  reference  to  the 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  at  Galita  entirely 
disapproved  of  any  such  construction.  The 
site  of  the  island  was  well  known,  and  the 
great  danger  to  vessels  in  that  quarter 
arose  from  the  attempts  made  to  sail  by  the 
southern  passage  with  a  view  to  shorten 
Toyages.  The  Avenger  had  been  lost  in 
an  attempt  to  take  that  course.  The  Royal 
hydrographer,  and  all  the  highest  naval 
authorities,  were  of  opinion  that  the  erec- 
tion of  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Galita 
would  operate  as  an  inducement  to  select 
that  passage  after  night-fall ;  and  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  naval  representa- 
tives of  this  country  to  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  which  they  believed 
would  be  dangerous  to  navigation.  With 
regard  to  the  second  question  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  he  had  to  observe  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  erection  of  a  light- 
house on  Keith's  Reef  would  be  productive 
of  great  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  it  certainly  did  not 
at  first  sight  appear  reasonable  that  Eng- 
land should  bear  exclusively  the  cost  of 
such  a  work.  However,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  have  those  rocks  carefully  examined 
before  he  came  to  any  final  decision  upon 
that  subject. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— QUESTION. 

THB  LETTER  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH 
TO  THE  EUPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  wish  to  make 
inquiry  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  re- 


specting a  very  important  diplomatic  docu- 
ment that  has  just  appeared  in  the  French 
journals.  That  document  affects  to  be  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  offers  to  re* 
open  negotiations  with  that  latter  potentate, 
apparently  with  the  sanction  and  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  Government  of  this  country. 
What  I  wish  to  know  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is,  whether  they  can  inform 
the  House  if  that  is  an  authentic  document, 
and  if  it  be  an  authentic  document,  whether 
any  communication  took  place  between  the 
Government  of  France  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  before  that  letter  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  personage  to  whom  it  was 
addressed;  and  further,  if  any  such  com- 
munication took  place,  whether  that  letter 
was  sent  to  Russia  with  the  cognisance 
and  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  in  an- 
swer  to  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  I  beg  to 
state,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  document  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  as  published  in 
the  Moniteurf  is  an  authentic  document. 
With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  I  have  to  say  that  we  had  had 
a  communication  from  the  Government  of 
France,  stating  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  thought  it  desirable  he  should  make 
a  further  effort,  by  means  of  a  letter  written 
by  himself — an  autograph  letter — to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  order  to  procure  a 
termination  of  disputes  which  have  been  so 
long  going  on,  and  which  have  tended  to- 
wards hostilities.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, when  in  possession  of  the  nature  of 
the  letter  which  was  proposed  to  be  sent, 
observed  upon  it  that  they  could  have 
no  objection  to  such  a  step  being  taken, 
provided  it  was  entirely  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Conference  at  Vienna,  and  provided  that 
certain  modifications  which  they  suggested 
should  be  adopted.  The  answer  which  we 
received  was,  the  terms  whiclf  were  pro- 
posed agreed  with  those  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  and 
that  the  modifications  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  suggested  would  be  adopted. 
Generally  speaking,  in  substance,  these 
modifications  had  been  adopted,  but  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  letter  before  it  was 
despatched  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Therefore, 
while  I  can  say  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  hold  thcmselvefl  eni\re\j  responwble 
for  being  parties  to  the  subfttwice  of  that 
letter,  as  communicated  and  shown  to  ns, 
•till  I  win  not  say  that  every  particular 
word  or  phrase  is  such  as  we  should  be 
prepared  to  adopt.  But  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  we  entirely  approved  of 
the  step  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
proposed  to  take,  as  we  considered  it  a 
most  laudable  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  and  should  be  very 
glad  if  it  should  be  successful  in  inducing 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals  which  have  been  made  to  him.  I 
have  only  further  to  say,  that  no  answer 
had  been  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  the  proposals  of  the  Conference 
of  Vienna  when  the  letter  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  sent  from  Paris. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION- 
QUESTION. 

Me.  bright  wished  to  know  whether, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
voting,  by  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  supposed 
he  should  be  able  to  represent  the  minority 
-»a  plan  something  like  making  the  last 
in  the  race  the  winner — \i  was  intended  %o 
apply  thai  method  to  the  eonstitueney  of 
the  City  of  London  ?  He  also  wished  to 
know  whether  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
make  any  provision  by  which,  in  ease  the 
beDOurable  Member  for  the  minority  should 
4ie,  ihe  esiiiority  might  be  represented  by 
his  suceessor  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  sUted,  that 
4here  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  with  respect 
to  the  City  of  London,  wbiolw  proposed 
that  the  electors,  instead  of  voting  for  four 
Members,  should  vote  only  for  three  ont 
of  the  four.  With  respect  to  the  second 
question,  he  presumed  ob  peed  give  it  no 
liDswer. 

COAST  GUARD  VOLUNTEERS'  PENSIONS. 
Mr.  LUCA@  said,  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
as  to  eertVin  complaints,  whether  well  or 
i)l  founded  he  could  not  say,  niada  on  be«* 
half  of  that  portion  of  the  coast  guard 
which  had  lately  been  transferred  to  the 
Hoyal  Navy,  with  regard  to  the  disadvanf 
tageous  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
in  9onie  respects  by  their  change  of  ser- 
vice. It  appeared  that  the  men  enrolled 
in  the  coast  guard  were  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion for  their  wives  aud  ohildreu  in  case  of 
loss  of  lifip.  By  the  Act  of  last  Session 
ere  compelled  to  enter  the  Navy 
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when  called  upon,  and  he  wished  to  know 
whether,  under  those  cireomstances^  those 
men   entering   the  Navy  from   the  coast 
guard  would  lose  their  right  to  a  pension 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed?     He 
also  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  trne 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  so 
transferred  had  been  turned  out  of  the  coast- 
guardhouses  which  they  had  formerly  occu- 
pied, underoircumstancesof  some  hardship? 
Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  the 
appointment  of  sailors  to  stations  in  the 
coast  guard  was  a  very  great  reward  for 
long  and  continued  service  on  board  ship. 
That  service  must  be  at  least  five,  and  was 
generally  ten  years — it  was  the  reward  of 
meritorious  conduct.  The  pay  of  the  coast- 
guard roan  was  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  a  sailor  on  board  ship,  even  of  the 
highest    rate.      When    that    reward   was 
given,  it  was   always   with  the  oonditiou 
that  the  men  should   be  liable   to  serve 
again  afloat,  leaving  the  coast-guard  ser- 
vice.   While  in  the  coast  guard,  there  was 
a  civil  pension  given  to  the  wives  and  ehil- 
dren  of  the  coast-guard  men  whose  lives 
might  be  lost  in  that  particular  service; 
hot  of  course,  when  the  men  left  that  civil 
service,  in  compliance  with  the  engage- 
ments into  which  they  had  entered,  they 
stood  upon  an  equal   footing   with   their 
comrades  on  board  ship,  and  their  right  to 
the  civil  pension,  if  they  should  incur  any 
danger  or  loss,  either  of  limb  or  life,  on 
board  ship,  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
seamen  serving  afloat.     That  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  coast-guard  men  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  dwellings  on 
the  coast  appropriated  to  the  coabt  guard 
had  no  doubt  led  to  some  inconvenience, 
but  he  had  given  orders  that  every  eflbrt 
should  be  made  to  make  that  inconvenience 
as  light'  as>  possiblcr     The  Honse  would 
lenm  with  great  satisfaction  that   1,500 
coast-guard  men  had  in  the  course  of  ten 
days  embarked  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  with  the  greatest  good-will  and  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  all  their  comrades. 

BRIBERY  PREVENTION. 
Sm  FITZROY  KBLLY  said,  he  would 
beg  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  regulate  the  practice  at  the  election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to 
prevent  bribery,  corruption,  intimidation, 
and  undue  influence  at  such  elections,  and 
to  diminish  the  expenses  thereof.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  all  concurred  in  regretting 
the  existence  of  that  corruption  which  dia- 
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graced  our  representative  B^rstem,  and  that 
they  only  differed  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil,  an  evil 
at  once  great  and  grievous,  and  which 
had  hitherto  defied  legislation.  He  con- 
tended that  no  extension  of  the  franchise, 
especially  in  a  downward  direction,  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  or  diminish- 
ing conniption,  and  the  assumption  that  it 
would  do  so  was  altogether  contradicted 
hy  experience  of  many  boroughs,  and  un- 
happily we  had  yet  no  system  of  general 
education,  to  enlighten'and  purify  the  hum- 
hlcr  classes  of  the  elective  body.  In  the 
borough  of  Cambridge,  out  of  1 1 1  persons 
who  had  accepted  bribes  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, between  thirty  and  forty,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  number,  were  un- 
able to  write  their  names.  The  number  of 
electors  in  this  borough  had  been  increased 
from  less  than  fifty  before  the  Reform  Act 
to  1,800.  In  Liverpool,  Hull,  Norwich, 
among  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most 
populous  towns  of  the  British  Empire, 
corruption  had  been  found  most  extensively 
to  prevail.  Neither  did  he  think  that  they 
could  look  to  the  ballot  for  a  removal  of 
that  crying  evil.  It  might  be  well  doubted 
whether  the  adoption  of  that  mode  of  vot- 
ing would  tend  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
encourage  bribery  at  elections;  and  even 
though  it  should  in  many  cases  contribute 
to  restrict  the  exercise  of  undue  influence, 
it  was  the  belief  of  many  of  the  highest 
authorities  upon  the  subject  that  it  would 
introduce  other  evils  into  our  constitutional 
system  which  neither  the  Parliament  nor 
the  people  of  this  country  were  yet  pre- 
pared to  encounter.  At  any  rate,  looking 
to  the  great  difference  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  that  House,  and  still  more  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  expediency  of  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot,  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise 
to  wait  for  the  establishment  of  the  ballot 
by  law,  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  this 
great  evil.  The  Bill  which  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  House  contained  provisions 
which  he  believed  calculated  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  would, 
if  adopted,  introduce  into  our  electoral  sys- 
tem that  purity  which  all  parties  professed 
to  be  desirous  of  obtaining.  Now  what 
was  the  precise  nature  of  the  evil  which 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  deal  with, 
and  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  re- 
medy proposed  ?  With  respect  to  bribery, 
by  what  means,  in  what  manner,  with  what 
funds,  and  upon  what  system,  was  it  that 
the  evil,  of  which  all   persons  so  much 
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complained,  was  practised  at  elections  for 
Members  of  Parliament?  After  consider- 
ing, as  far  as  was  practicable  under  the 
pressure  of  other  occupations,  thi9  greater 
part  of  the  Committee  Reports  and  the 
Reports  of  Commissions,  with  which  the 
table  of  the  House  of  late  years  had  been 
loaded,  upon  the  subject  of  elections  and 
electoral  corruptions,  he  thought  he  might 
say  that,  amidst  many  circumstantial  va- 
rieties, there  was  a  substantial  identity  in 
the  mode  and  system  under  which  that 
extensive  corruption  had  prevailed.  Let 
them  consider  in  what  way  it  was,  as  far  as 
they  could  judge  from  the  information  with 
which  the  Reports  in  question  had  supplied 
them,  a  corrupt  election  was,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  end,  conducted.  A  writ  was  is- 
sued for  a  borough  election.  Three  or  four 
gentlemen,  the  heads  of  a  political  party  in 
the  borough,  came  to  London  in  search  of  a 
candidate,  who  of  course  was  soon  found. 
He  was  invited  to  stand  for  the  borough. 
He  inquired  naturally  into  the  numbers  and 
state  of  the  borough,  and  the  prospects  of 
success;  and,  being  answered,  then  came 
the  all-important  question — what  was  the 
amount  of  the  expenses?  He  was  told 
1,000^,  or  perhaps  1,500^.,  would  cover  all. 
He  was  content  to  pay  that  sum,  and  he 
paid  it  into  tho  hands  of  an  agent — some 
man  of  influence  among  the  party  in  the 
borough — and  all  were  satisfied.  The  can- 
didate expressed  a  firm  determination  to 
avoid  all  bribery  oo  every  occasion;  he  en- 
joined  his  agent,  and  all  those  who  were 
to  act  in  the  election,  against  resorting  to 
any  corrupt  practice  whatever;  and  he  was 
assured  that  the  funds  which  he  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  agent  should  be  fairly, 
honestly,  and  legally  applied.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  the  borough,  and  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate,  satisfied  there  would 
be  no  violation  of  the  law,  in  respect  either 
of  the  money  he  was  about  to  spend,  or  the 
means  by  which  he  sought  honestly  and 
properly  to  procure  bis  return  to  Par- 
liament. A  candidate  so  placed  might, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  swear,  either  then 
or  when  the  election  should  have  been 
completed,  that  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  bribery  or  in  any  other  species  of  cor- 
ruption. Yet  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  time  when  he  placed  his  1,0002.  or 
1,5002.  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  a  third 
part  might  go  to  pay  some  old  election  bill 
for  treating  or  bribery;  another  third  of  it 
might  be  spent  in  his  own  election  in  bri- 
bery, in  treating,  or  in  other  modes  of  corn 
ruption;  and  perhaps  some  4002.  or  500/., 
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a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  was  fairly  and 
properly  spent  in  the  legal  expenses  of  the 
candidate,  in  the  course  of  the  canvass 
he  was  generally  applied  to  for  some  200L 
or  300L  more.  Well,  tlie  money  was 
gt%'en,  the  election  proceeded,  and  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament.  In  due  time  a 
petition  was  presented  against  his  return, 
together  with  extensively  circulated  ru- 
mours of  brihery  and  corruption.  The  pe- 
tition was  either  withdrawn  or  it  was  com- 
promised, or  it  proceeded,  and  the  member 
either  retained  his  seat  or  he  was  unseated. 
Or  it  might  be  there  was  no  petition  at  all, 
in  whieh  case,  soon  after  the  tiove  for  pe- 
titioniffig  was  past,  the  member  was  ^rettj 
generally  waited  upon  by  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  party,  by  whom  he  had  been  sup- 
ported, and  he  was  told  that,  besides  the 
siKQ  of  money  ho  had  placed  in  their  hande, 
there  had  been  a  further  expenditure  for 
his  benefit  and  on  his  behalf  of  at  least 
1,000^  He  of  course  became  naturally 
anxious  to  know  in  what  manner  this 
money  was  expended,  but  then  it  was 
more  or  less  obscurely  intimated  to  him, 
that  he  had  better  not  inquire  into  the  pre- 
cise particulars  of  that  expenditure.  Most 
persoas  placed  in  sneh  vcircumstances  were 
apt  to  treat  such  a  claim  as  a  debt  of  ho- 
nour ;  but  if  the  returned  member  hinted 
an  objection,  he  was  told  that  Uie  money 
had  been  paid  out  by  some  friends  without 
whose  support  he  never  could  have  been 
returned;  that  it  had  been  «m,ployed — and 
Dot  uosucoessfiilly-^for  his  benefit,  and 
that  if  he  refused  to  repay  it  the  loss 
would  fall  on  the  families  of  his  staunchest 
supporters.  That  appeal  was  generally 
successful,  and  after  some  reluctance  the 
1,OOOJ.  was  paid,  a  large  proportion  of  it 
being  spent  in  dinect  or  indirect  bribery, 
or  in  some  other  mode  of  corruption.  It 
might  be«  however,  that  a  member  of  a 
firmer  character,  or  of  a  larger  and,  per- 
haps, harder  experienoe,  would  refuse  to 
satisfy  such  demands,  in  which  case  an  in- 
timatioii  was  very  soon  after  conveyod  to 
him  thai  ho  need  not  appear  again  in  the 
borough  for  which  he  had  been  returned; 
and  when  another  olection  took  place  a 
fresh  candidate  was  found  who  paid  his 
1,000^.  or  1^5001.,  and  with  a  portion  of 
the  sum  which  he  so  paid,  the  old  election 
debt  of  the  former  member  was  liquidated. 
The  system,  and  the  amount  of  money,  of 
coarse  varied  considerably;  candidates 
often  paid  much  larger  sums  than  those  ho 
had  stated;  but  he  thought  he  had  accu- 
rately described  the  mode  in  which,  in  a 
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great  many  boroughs,  Actions  for  a  dum- 
ber of  years  pa»t  had  been  invariably  con* 
ducted.  Sometimes  the  truth  was  brought 
to  light,  and  those  investigations  followed 
which  had  furnished  them  wkh  t!io  infor- 
mation that  he  hoped  would  guide  them 
in  the  path  they  had  undertaken  to  pursue. 
Sometimes,  however,  these  practices  es- 
caped detection  at  the  moment.  It  might 
be  that  for  an  election  or  two  no  disco- 
very  took  place;  but  sooner  or  later  it  was 
found  by  l^e  proceedings  before  an  Elec- 
tion Committee,  or  from  the  fieport  of  a 
Commission,  that  auch  for  many  years  had 
iftvariably  boen  the  practice  in  the  bo- 
roughs «n  question.  How,  then,  were  they 
to  prevent  that  practice — (to  remedy  that 
great  evilf  It  was  quite  obvious  that,  in 
all  cases  similar  to  that  ho  had  described, 
the  candidates  were  legally  innocent,  and 
more  or  less  merely  innocent  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  miglit  auspect 
that  their  funds  were  illegally  applied. 
But  it  was  quite  obvious  that  a  gendtleman 
who  paid  a  larger  or  a  amoller  »um  of  mo- 
ney into  the  hands  of  persons  of  character 
and  reputation,  who  assured  him  that  not 
one  farthing  of  it  would  be  illegally  applied, 
and  whom  he  earnestly  enjoined  against 
any  resort  to  corrupt  practices,  might  fairly 
call  upon  an  Election  Committee,  while 
they  unseated  him  by  reason  of  the  acts  of 
his  agent,  to  declare  him  blameless.  It 
was  obvious,  also,  that  so  long  as  oandi- 
dates  wero  found  to  pay  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney into  the  hands  of  agents,  sub-agenta, 
or  the  heads  of  parties  in  boroughs — so  long 
as  there  were  no  means  of  tracing  the  mo- 
ney from  the  hands  of  agents,  sub-agents, 
and  heads  of  parties,  to  the  £nal  applLea- 
tion  of  every  shilling  of  it — and  so  long  as 
it  was  possible  for  agents  to  apply  to  ille- 
gal purposes  large  sums  of  money  placed 
in  their  hands,  with  directions  to  apply 
them  to  legal  purposes  only — it  was  in  vain 
to  multiply  penalties  and  punishments,  to 
visit  upon  members  the  leonsequenees  of 
those  acts  by  unseating  them,  and  to  charge 
the  country  with  the  cost  of  Reports  and 
Commissions.  So  long  as  that  state  of  things 
existed,  whilst  human  nature  remained  as 
it  was,  and  whilst  the  franchise  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  poorer  and  moro  helpless 
and  dependent  classes  of  the  eomnuinity, 
so  long  would  bribery  and  corruption  pro- 
Tail.  He  would  now  proceed  at  once  to 
state  to  the  House  tho  means  by  which  he 
proposed  to  guard  against  this  great  evil, 
and  to  render  the  illegal  spending  and  ap- 
plication of  the  money  of  a  candidate,  who 
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did  not  himself  desire  or  intend  to  violate 
the  law,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  so 
difficult  to  practise,  and  so  easy  of  detec- 
tion, that  he  could  not  but  think,  at  least 
as  far  as  regarded  candidates  and  their 
funds*  the  evil  would  be  at  once  and  effec- 
tnallj  remedied.  Tlie  case  onght  to  be 
considered,,  first,  aa  regarded  the  can- 
didate ;  secondly,  as  regarded  the  agents  ; 
and  thirdly,  as  regarded  the  electors. 
Now,  first,  as  to  the  candidate.  In  the 
Bill  which  ho  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  House,,  he  shoiyd  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  publio  officer  at  every 
electioB — a  person  of  character  and  know- 
ledge, and  of  habits  and  in  a  condition  of 
life  which  would  entitle  him  to  confidence, 
and  render  him  eon^petent  to  the  duty 
which  he  would  have  to  perform.  The 
Bill  wottU  provide  further,  by  adei^uate 
provisions  and  machinery,  that  at  every 
election  in  the  kingdom  the  candidatea 
should  pay  ail  moneys  emanating  from 
them,  directly  oV  indirectly  necessary  for 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  election, 
into  the  hands  of  thia  eleetion  officer,  and 
of  him  alone,  if  a  candidate  solemnly 
Bwore  that  he  had  not  paid,  and  never 
would  pay  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  one  single  guinea  for 
any  purpose  connected  with,  or  having  rela- 
tion  to,  the  election,  except  into  the  hands 
of  the  eleetion  officer,  why  then  it  waa  nuu 
nifest  that  no  part  of  his  money ,.  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  election,,  could  be  illegally 
applied,  except  the  election  officer  became 
a  party  to  the  bribery  and  corruption.  He 
proposed*  therefore*  that  at  a  certain  period 
in  every  year  an  eleetion  officer  should  be 
appointed  ;  and  he  thought  the  person  so 
appointed  should  be  a  barrister,  the  ap- 
pointment to  be  made  by  the  Judges  in 
their  respective  circuits,  for  every  place  re- 
turning Members  to  Parliament.  These 
election  officers  would  have  various  duties 
to  perform,  whidi  he  should  afterwards 
fully  describe  to  the  Bouse  when  he  came 
to  deal  with  the  ether  provisions  of  the 
Bill;  but  it  was  enough  for  his  present 
^  purpose  to  state  that  the  election  officer, 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or  rather 
from  the  time  of  the  writ  for  an  election  issu- 
ing, would  have  the  sole  management  and 
control  of  the  whole  pecuniary  concerns  of 
the  candidates,  and  the  legal  expenses  of 
the  election.  The  candidates  would  be 
required  at  the  nomination,  when  first  by 
law  they  could  be  said  to  be  candidates, 
to  pay  over  to  the  election  officer  in  the 
tenna  whidh  would  be  found  in  the  sche- 


dule of  the  Bill,  all  the  moneys  which 
were  necessary  to  pay  the  legal  expenses 
of  the  election,  and  to  swear  that  they 
had  not  paid  any  cjcpenses  or  any  money 
at  all  touching  or  concerning  the  election, 
except  it  might  be  unavoidable  personal  ex- 
penses^ before  the  day  of  nomination,  and  of 
which  they  must  render  a  detailed  account, 
unon  oath*  to  the  election  officer.  They  must 
likewise  swear  that  they  would  not  pay, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person  whom- 
soever, any  money  whatsoever  touching  or 
concerning  the  election  at  any  future  time, 
except  into  the  hands  of  the  election  offi- 
cer, who  would  therefore  be  the  single  and 
sole  agent  between  the  candidates  and 
their  other  agents,  and  the  whole  body  of 
electors.  All  persons  having  any  claims 
of  any  kind  upon  the  candidates,  whether 
those  which  might  be  coounon  to  the  whole 
of  the  candidates,  such  as  the  expense  of 
the  hustings  and  the  fees  of  the  returning 
officer,  or  those  which  had  relation  to  indi- 
vidual and  particular  candidates,  must  send 
in  their  accounts  to  the  election  officer,  and 
to  him  only;  andi its  was  the  election  officer, 
and  he  only,  who,^  having  considered  the 
accuracy,  the  legality,  and  the  justice  of 
such  claims,  was  to  pay  them  out  of  the 
funds  placed  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose. 
He  would  now  state  to  the  House  why  it 
was  he  thought  the  election  oflleer  should 
be  a  member  of  the  bar*  though  he  might 
observe — and:  the  remark  would  apply  to 
every  other  provision  in  the  Bill — that  he 
had  no  personal  predilection  or  preference 
whatsoever  in  favour  of  any  particular 
mode  or  machinery,  or  of  any  particular 
class  of  persons,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
nuitters  for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
He  had  always  thought  that  when,  in  any 
kind  of  legislation,  they  could  move  and 
act  by  the  light  of  experience,  they  ought 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage.  Now 
they  had  had  for  more  than  twenty  years 
the  experience  of  that  class  of  persons  so 
essential  in  our  electoral  system,  the  revis- 
ing barristers,  who  had  duties  of  the  most 
important  and  sometimes  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult character  to  discharge.  They  had, 
in  fact,  under  their  control  the  entire  elec- 
tive franchise  of  England  and  Wales;  and 
yet  from  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  brought  them  into  existenoe,  to  the 
present  moment,  although  many  warm  po- 
litical partisans  were  included  in  their 
number,  he  had  never  heard  the  shadow  of 
an  objection  mode  to  the  impartiality  with 
which  they  discharged  their  duties.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  election  offi- 
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cers  should  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  from  the  same  class,  as  the  revis- 
ing barristers.  The  expense  of  these  elec- 
tion officers  would  not  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum,  and  would  certainly  be  as  no- 
thing when  divided  among  the  candidates, 
compared  with  the  immense  expenditure 
under  the  present  system.  He  knew  of 
one  or  two  instances  of  persons  who, 
though  they  might  be  free  from  bribery 
with  respect  to  the  electors,  had  paid,  or 
consented  to  pay,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  with  the  view  either  of  preventing 
other  candidates  from  coming  forward,  or 
of  inducing  candidates  already  in  the  field 
to  withdraw.  He  therefore,  proposed,  that 
in  all  cases — whether  there  was  a  contest 
or  not,  the  election  officer  should  attend  at 
the  nomination,  and  that  in  his  presence 
the  oath  should  be  taken  by  the  candidates, 
who  should  also  be  required,  as  previously 
stated,  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  elec- 
tion officer  the  legal  expenses  of  the  elec- 
tion. When  there  was  a  contest  the  effect 
of  this  payment  would  be,  that  the  money 
being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  election 
officer,  who  would  take  care  to  avoid  pay- 
ing any  part  of  it  for  any  illegal  purpose, 
the  funds  of  the  candidates  would  be  se- 
cured from  illegal  application.  Another 
advantage  which  would  result  from  his 
scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be 
this.  He  would  not  speak  of  the  nume- 
rous cases  of  Election  Committees  that 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  many  years  past,  nor  point  in- 
vidiously to  particular  instances,  but  he 
would  allude  to  the  six  cases  which  might 
be  said  to  be  sub  judice,  and  in  which  the 
writs  had  been  suspended  on  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London. 
The  remark  which  he  was  about  to  make 
with  regard  to  those  six  boroughs  would 
be  found  to  apply  to  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  boroughs  in  which  bribery  or 
corruption  of  any  kind  had  been  practised, 
and  of  which  they  had  any  detailed  and 
satisfactory  account.  It  was  this — that  in 
all  those  cases,  whether  the  payment  had 
been  made  in  one  sum  or  in  many  sums, 
or  whether  before,  or  during,  or  after  the 
election — whether  the  corruption  had  been 
practised  with  or  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  candidates — it  was  the  money  of 
the  candidates  which,  sooner  or  later,  paid 
for  the  corruption  which  had  been  practised. 
There  were  but  one  or  two  instances  men- 
tioned in  the  Committee  Reports  in  which 
the  funds  that  had  been  spent  in  brihery 
had  ultimately  come  from  other  persons 
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than  the  candidates.     If,   therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  measure  of  which  he  had  now 
submitted  the  outline  to  the  House  would 
be  to  stop  the  sources  of  corruption  as  far 
as  the  funds  of  the  candidates  were  con- 
cerned— if,  in  fact,  after  the  passing  of  his 
Bill  all  the  money  proceeding  from  candi- 
dates would  be  legally  expended — ^it  would 
at  once  stop  the  stream  from  which  flowed 
the  greater  part  of  the  corruption  which 
was  practised  in  boroughs.     If  no  money 
came,  or  was  expected  from,  the  candidate, 
and  if  the  candidate  were  bound  by  oath 
to  pay  nothing  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  election  beyond  the  sum  paid  down  to 
the  election  officer,  then,  in  case  of  bribery 
and  corraption,  it  became  evident  that  the 
funds   must  be  derived  from  some  other 
source,  not  from  the  pockets  of  the  candi- 
dates. He  knew  he  was  now  treading  upon 
tender  ground.     Whence  were  the  sources 
from  which,  and  what  were  the  modes  in 
which  money  might  be  obtained  for  bad 
purposes  at  an  election  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  candidates  ?     He  could  not 
but  think  that,  although  they  found  some- 
times that  persons  of  local  influence  in  a 
borough  were  willing  to  advance  their  own 
money  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  election 
and   obtaining  a   triumph   for   their  own 
political  friend,  trusting  to  the  honour  of 
the  candidate  to  have  the  money  paid  back 
at  a  future  period,  if  it  were  once  known 
and  established  as  a  matter  of  perfect  cer- 
tainty that  no  money  whatever  would  be 
forthcoming  from  candidates,  except  for 
defraying  the  legal  expenses  of  the  elec- 
tion, very  few  parties  would  be  ready  to 
apply  their  own  funds  to  that  purpose,  at 
least    to    any   considerable    extent.     He 
thought  if  the  sources  of  corruption  were 
stopped  at  once  and  for  ever,  on  the  part 
of  the  candidates,  bribery  would  very  soon 
wear  itself  out.     He  was  bound  to  admit, 
however,  that  there  had  been   cases  in 
which  bribery  had  been  practised  by  the  mo- 
ney of  other  persons  than  the  candidates. 
It  had  been  said,  but  he  knew  not  whether 
truly  or  untruly,  that  it  had  been  the  prao-- 
tice  of  certain  clubs  to  collect   together 
sums  of  money,  by  subscription  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  eve  of  an  election,  and 
that  those  large  sums  had  been  divided 
and  apportioned   out  to  be  spent  in  se- 
curing the  return  of  candidates  belonging 
to  the  same  political  party.     That  might, 
or  might  not,  be  so.     But  if  the  money 
thus    raised   for  election    purposes   were 
only  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  candidate 
himself,  no  harm  would  be  done,  because. 
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tbe  candidate  in  bis  turn  would  be  obliged 
to  pnjr  all  tbe  funds  wbicb  were  to  be  spent 
in  the  election  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  elec- 
tion officer,  and  no  portion  of  tbem  could 
be  used  for  illegal  purposes.  Tbe  same 
observation  applied  to  cases  in  wbicb  not 
tbe  candidate  himself,  but  some  wealtbier 
relative  or  friend,  paid  tbe  expenses  of  bis 
election.  But  here  another  difficulty  arose. 
Cases  bad  occurred  in  wbicb  persons  of  no 
character,  or  of  reclcless  character,  bad 
obtained  from  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
candidates,  or  even  from  candidates  them- 
selves, considerable  sums  of  money  to  be 
spent  at  an  election,  bad  then  gone  to  the 
borough  and  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  those  who  bad  local  knowledge, 
and  had  finally  disposed  of  money  placed  in 
their  bands  through  the  old  and  practised 
agents  of  bribery.  Such  cases  were  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  deal  with,  because, 
though  they  might  impose  an  oath  upon  a 
candidate,  and  upon  those  who  were  known 
to  act  as  his  agents  in  the  election,  and 
though  they  might  require  a  declaration 
from  the  electors,  yet  they  could  not  im- 
pose an  oath  upon  all  mankind — tbey  could 
not  send  for  the  clubs  of  London,  and  tbe 
friends  of  the  candidate,  and  impose  an 
oath  upon  tbem.  How,  then,  were  such 
cases  to  be  dealt  with  ?  It  was  obvious, 
in  tbe  first  place,  that,  if  tbe  candidate 
should  no  longer  be  looked  to  as  tbe  source 
of  the  funds  for  election  purposes,  tbe 
cases  would  be  few  in  which  other  persons 
would  collect  together  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  practise  corruption  to  any  very 
considerable  extent.  It  must  likewise  be 
remembered,  that  any  one  going  down  to  a 
borough  for  such  purposes  would  be  vigi- 
lantly watched  by  tbe  heads  of  parties  and 
persons  having  local  knowledge;  and  if  it 
were  quite  certain  that  offenders  against 
the  law  would  be  subjected  to  a  severe 
punishment,  infiicted  with  little  mercy,  be 
thought  the  number  of  such  attempts 
would  be  very  small  indeed,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  them  would  scarcely  be  attempted. 
That  consideration  was  tbe  more  important, 
because,  although  before  Election  Com- 
mittees and  under  these  Commissions  it 
was  sometimes  impossible  to  trace  out  with 
particularity  the  various  agents  and  sub- 
agents  in  the  work  of  corruption,  yet  there 
were  practised  and  experienced  men  con- 
nected with  the  local  parties  in  every 
borough,  who  knew  as  well  when  bribery 
was  going  on,  either  on  their  own  or  the 
other  side,  as  if  it  were  done  before  their 
eyes,  and  practised  in  tbe  broad  daylight. 


Considering  tbe  vigilance  with  which  tbey 
watched  each  other,  be  could  not  suppose 
a  stranger  from  London  or  elsewhere  could 
go  down  to  the  borough  under  the  circum- 
stances which  be  had  suggested  and  yet 
escape  detection ;   but  in   order  to  meet 
that  danger  as  far  as  practicable  by  legis- 
lation, be  should  venture  to  propose  certain 
provisions  in   the  Bill,   rendering    it  in- 
cumbent upon  every  candidate  to  declare 
to  the  election  officer  tbe  names  of  the 
agents  whom  be  employed.     Those  agents 
would  also  be  called  upon  to  take  an  oath 
before  tbe  election   officer  in  conformity 
with   that  taken   by  tbe  candidate,   and 
which  would  have  the  like  effect  in  regard 
to  any  funds  in  their  bands,  so  that  no 
money  should  be  paid  at  all,  but  by  the 
election  officer,  excepting  in  certain  cases 
of  necessity,  for  which  the  Bill  provided, 
in  which  case  tbe  agent  would  be  likewise 
bound  to  render  a  true  account  from  time 
to  time,  as  those  minor  and  inconsiderable 
expenses  were  incurred.    Having  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  candidate  and  the  agents,  he 
came  next  to  those  who  were  tbe  real,  but 
not  tbe  avowed  agents,  and  through  whom 
alone,  if  the  provisions  be  had  mentioned 
were  carried  into  effect,  corruption  of  any 
kind  could  be  practised.     One  man,  and 
that  man  a  stranger,  never  could  commit 
bribery  to  any  extent.     He  could  not  him- 
self know  who  were  tbe  voters  open  to 
bribery;  and  any  one,  without  precise  in- 
formation, going  to  offer  a  bribe,  would 
incur  the  risk  of  being  denounced  at  once, 
and  brought  to  justice.     Every  one  going 
on  such  an  errand  must  receive  local  in- 
formation from  those  who  were  on  the  spot, 
and  who  possessed  all  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary  for   the    practice   of    corruption. 
Thus  a  great  number  of  persons  besides 
the  one  who  actually  gave  the  bribe  must 
be  engaged  in  these  nefarious  schemes — 
a  circumstance  which   he  could   not  but 
deem   improbable,  having  regard   to  the 
measure  affecting  the  agents  and  candi- 
dates.    But  to  meet  this  class  of  persons 
there  was  another  provision  In  tbe  Bill,  by 
which  it  was  competent  to  tbe  returning 
officer,  upon  oath  being  made  to  his  satis- 
faction that  any  person  was  in  or  about 
the  borough,  and  acting  in  a  manner  that 
rendered  it  likely  be  meant  to  proceed  to 
illegal  practices,  to  call  upon  that  party  to 
take  the  agents'  oath.     For  instance,  if  a 
person  was  seen  going  about  tbe  borough 
among  the  lower  class   of  electors,  who 
were  most  susceptible  of  corrupt  influences, 
it  was  competent  to  the  election .  officer  to 
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call  upon. him  to  take  the  agents'  oath, 
and  in  all  probability,  in  going  through 
that  form,  he  would  be  detected,  and  the 
threatened  corruption  prevented.  He  would 
not  detain  the  House  by  more  than  allud- 
ing to  a  series  of  clauses  designed  to  ren- 
der illegal  a  number  of  practices,  now  the 
source  of  great  expense  and  the  cause  of 
corruption,  both  direct  and  indirect,  such 
as  the  employment  of  flag-men  and  flag- 
bearers,  processions,  and  music,  and  chair- 
ings,   which  were  the   bad   adjuncts  and 
features  of  an  election  under  the  present 
system.      He  trusted,  therefore,  by  this 
measure  ample  security  would  be  provided 
against  corruption  of  any  kind,  either  by 
the  candidates  or  agents;  and  the  remain- 
ing and  all-important  consideration  in  any 
reform  attempted  to  be  effected  in  our  elec- 
toral system  was,  what  legislative  safeguard 
should  be  attempted  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  voters.     He  approached 
this  part  of  the  subject  with  great  diffi- 
dence, for  whilst,  on  tneone  hand,  the  many 
persons  in   and   out  of  that  House  with 
whom  he  had  communicated — persons  of 
great  knowledge  and  ability,  who  had  fa- 
voured him  with  their  counsel,  opinions, 
and  suggestions — had,  without  exception, 
approved  of  the  measure  as  to  the  election 
officer,  he  was  bound  to  admit  he  had  met 
with  many  doubts  and  much  disapprobation 
of  the  other  and  not  less  important  mea- 
sure to  which  he  was  now  about  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.     It  was  his 
intention,  then»  to  submit  to  their   con- 
sideration a  series  of  provisions  to  enable 
the  voters  throughout  England  and  AValcs 
to  gives  their  votes  by  means  of  voting 
papers.     He  entreated  the  House  not  to 
be  misled  by  the  use  of  that  term  into 
supposing  that  the  voting  paper  which  ho 
should  suggest  was  at  all  in  its  form,  or 
that  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied was  at  all  like  any  yet  known  in 
the   election   of   Poor  Law  Guardians  or 
any  other  proceedings  in  this  country.  He 
proposed  to  accompany  the  voting  papers 
with  machinery  which  he  could  not  but 
believe  would  afford  most  perfect  security 
against  fabrication,  mutilation,  or  fraud; 
and  before  he  proceeded  to  detail  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  voting  papers,  he  would 
enumerate  the  advantages  which  would  be 
secured,  if  this  part  of  the  measure  should 
be  carried  successfully  into  practical  effect. 
If  they  could  but  provide  some  adequate 
means  by  which  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  this  country  could  be  given  by  means 
of  voting  papers,  in  the  first  place  they 
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got  rid  of  all  the  tumult,  agitation,  and 
violence,  often   attended   with  danger   to 
human  life,  which  unfortunately  prevailed 
at  so  many  elections.      Instead  of  going 
to  the  poll,  voters,  whether  timid,  vacil- 
lating, bribed,  coerced,  treated,  or  intimi- 
dated, might  give  their  votes  at  times  and 
under  circumstances  when   coercion,  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  bribery,  and  corruption 
were  all  impossible;  and  even  in  the  case 
of  infirmity,  age,  or  sickness,  they  mighft 
give  their  votes  in  their  own  bedrooms  or 
in  their  own  parlours.     It  was  well  known 
to  those  who  heard  him,  that  the  item  of 
travelling  expenses  alone  in  a  contested 
county  election  amounted  to  from  5,000/. 
to  20,000t.   It  was  difficult  in  the  smallest 
county  to  carry  on  a   contested  election 
without  that  item  of  expense  to  each  can- 
didate being  4,0002.  or  5,0002.,  and  when 
they  considered  that  in  the  larger  counties 
(not  to  mention  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, where  the  amount  must  be  terrific) 
vast  sums  were  expended  under  that  head 
alone,  he  could  not  but  think  they  would 
agree  with  him  it  would  be  a  benefit  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  and  importance  if 
they  could  at  once  annihilate  and  expunge 
that  item  of  expenditure  from  the  system 
altogether.      But   the  evil   did  not  stop 
there.     The  consequence  of  travelling  ex- 
penses being  paid  and  payable  was  this : 
a   voter  came  perhaps   50,  or  it   might 
be  500  miles,  to  vote,  and  he  might  ask 
5f.,  62.,  72.,  or  82.     Who  was  to  deter- 
mine what  was  the  proper  sum  ?     To  pro- 
vide a  scale  of  charges  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  impossible^    The  difference  even 
between  a  first  and  a  second  or  third  class 
fare  on  a  railway  rendered  anything  like 
the  same  sum  being  applicable  to  all  the 
voters  perfectly  out  of  the  question.     The 
result  of  the  impossibility  to  fix  any  sum, 
with  certainty  that  justice  should  be  done 
the   voter   and    the   law    observed,   was, 
that  whatever  the  voter  asked,  unless  it 
was  manifestly  extravagant,  was  paid,  an4 
thus  the  system  became  an  indirect  bu^ 
common  mode  of  bribery.     If  a  man  hav- 
ing spent  22.  or  32.,  obtained  double  the 
sum,  that  was  indirect  but  complete  bri- 
bery, to  the  extent  of  the  surplus.     The 
evil  was  still  greater;  for  whatever  might 
he  the  intentions  of  those  who  had  to  sa- 
tisfy these  demands,  however  anxious  they 
might  be  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  to  pay 
only  such  sums  as  were  reasonable,  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so  in  all  cases.     They 
might  unknowingly  pay  a  roan  102.  whose 
expenses  only  amounted  to  51, ^  or  even  a 
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smaller  sum.  An  election  petition  follovr- 
ed,  and  although  the  candidate  might  come 
in  bj  a  tbooeand  majority,  and  be  as  weli 
entitled  lo  Fepresent  the  constituency  as 
any  Gentleman  in  that  Bouse,  if  the  Com- 
mittee found  a  man  paid  more  than  he  was 
entitled  tOr  and  that  the  surplus  was  only 
an  indirect  meana  of  bribery,  they  would, 
as  a  matter  of  couvse,  declare  the  election. 
Toid.  The  enormity  of  the  expense,  the  dan- 
ger to  the  candidates^  however  fttirly  and 
lawfully  returned,  of  being  unseatedi^  and 
other  eoneidecations,  rendered  it  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  do  away  altogeHier 
with  the  system  of  travelling  expenses,  and 
that  would  be  one  of  the  consec^uences  of 
the  adbpdon  of  voting  by  voting  papers. 
The  same  observation  applied  to  treating. 
Distant  voters,  who  came  200  or  300  miles 
to  vote,  whether  at  a  borough  or  county 
election,  must  eat  and  drink  somewhere 
till  their  return,  and  the  door  consequently 
was  opened  wide  for  treating  without  limit. 
If,  then,,  they  could  do  &way  with  the 
system  of  voting  in  person,  and  enable 
the  absent  and  distant  voter  to  vote  as 
well  where  he  was  as  if  he  came  to  the 
polling-place  where  the  election  was  going 
on,  they  would  at  once  annihilate  the  evils 
of  indirect  bribery  bj  travelling  expenses 
and  treating  at  elections.  Another  evil, 
of  a  different  character,  but  an  evil  of  se^ 
rious  magnitude,  would  be  mitigated,  if 
not  altogether  remedied,  should  that  sys- 
tem of  voting  by  papers  succeed — he  meant 
that  evil  which  was  the  subject  of  so  much 
complaint  in  that  House — the  procuring 
votes  by  intimidation  and  the  exercise  of 
undue  inftuence.  He  hoped  that  some 
good  would  be  done  in  all  these  respects, 
and  that  something  like  freedom  and  purity 
of  election  would  take  the  place  of  the 
bribery,  intimidation,  and  corruption  which 
now  so  extensively  prevailed.  lie  would 
as  briefly  and  perspicuously  as  possible 
state  to  the  House  the  machinery  by  which 
these  provisions  would  be  accompanied, 
and  the  mode  proposed  by  which  votes 
would  be  given  by  these  voting  papers. 
In  the  first  place,  he  proposed  that  the 
giving  of  the  vote  itself  should  be  the  act 
of  signing  the  voting  paper  and  the  de- 
claration which  it  contained,  and  the  de- 
livery of  that  paper  so  signed  and  declared 
to  some  public  ofilcer  competent  to  take  the 
declaration  and  transmit  the  paper  to  the 
returning  officer.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  at  certain  periods — once  in  every  year 
-*tho  magistrates  in  every  county  as  to 
county  elections,  and  the  magistrates  in 


every  city  and  borough  as  to  city  and  bo- 
rough elections,  and  the  retoming  officers 
and  certain  other  assistants  in  respect  to 
those  boroughs  which,  like  the  metropo- 
litan boroughs,  had  no  municipal  corpora- 
tion and  no  local  magistrates,  should  meet 
and  determine  upon  the  number  of  places, 
and  the  places  themselves^  within  the 
eoonties  and  within  the  cities  and  boroughs 
at  which  the  magistrates  or  other  public 
officers  competent  to  administer  and  take 
this  declaration  should  sit  for  some  three 
or  four  days  before  the  day  of  election,  in 
order  te  take  the  deelaratione  of  the  voters, 
to  receive  their  votes,  and  to  transmit  their 
votes  to  the  returning  officer.  These 
places  must  be  sufficiently  numerous,  and 
so  situated,  in  counties,  that  one  should  be 
within  one,. or  two,  or  three  miles,  at  most, 
of  every  resident  voter.  With  regard  to 
every  voter  in  counties,  they  would  have 
three  or  four  days  after  nomination  to  give 
their  votes;  they  would  be  supplied  with 
voting  papers,  and  they  could  go  to  some 
place  appointed,  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, to  which  every  man  in  good  healtb 
could  walk  without  difficulty  or  loss  of  time, 
to  give  their  votes.  With  regard  to  absent 
and  distant  voters,  the  prorisions  of  the 
Bill  being  that  any  magistrate  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales,  whether  in  the  part 
for  which  he  was  magistrate  or  not,  might 
take  the  declaration,  they  might  go  to  a 
magistrate  or  to  a  barrister  and  there  de- 
liver tlio  declaration,  to  be  by  him  trans- 
mitted by  post  or  otherwise  to  the  return- 
ing officer,  and  thus  the  vote  would  be 
complete.  £ven  in  the  most  numerous 
constituencies,  it  was  his  belief  that  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  could  be  given  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  election,  without 
pressure  and  without  difficulty,  and  nothing 
would  remain  but  tliat  the  votes  should  be 
enumerated.  With  regard  to  the  voting 
paper  itself,  he  proposed  it  sliould  consist 
of  a  declaration  by  the  voter  of  the  place 
fur  whioh  he  was  entitled  to  vote,  and  that 
he  was  the  person  named  on  the  register. 
He  also  proposed  that  it  should  contain  a 
solemn  declaration,  with  all  the  sanctity, 
though  not  in  the  form,  of  an  oath,  that  he 
had  not  received,  and  would  not  receive, 
any  species  of  bribe,  reward,  or  consider- 
ation in  respect  of  the  vote  which  he  gave. 
He  might  as  well,  perhaps,  allude  to  a  few 
words  in  it  which  might  have  some  ef- 
fect on  intimidation.  He  proposed  that 
the  voter,  besides  abjuring  bribery  and 
any  species  of  corruption,  should  declare, 
in  direct  and  solemn  terms,  that  he  gave 
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his  vote  freely  and  williogly,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  con- 
science, and  not  under  any  intimidation  or 
coercion  or  undue  influence  whatsoever. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  the  intro- 
duction of  those  words  into  such  a  decla- 
ration would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and 
that,  when  men  of  power  and  influence, 
whether  landlords  or  employers,  went  to 
canvass  a  voter,  and  the  voter  said,  *'  My 
principles  are  the  other  way,  and  you  know 
I  have  to  make  a  declaration,  with  all  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  that  I  give  my  vote 
freely  and  willingly,  and  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment  and  conscience,'*  the 
answer  would,  ho  conscientiously  believed, 
prevent  any  pressure  of  undue  influence. 
That  was  the  nature  of  the  declaration  ; 
and  to  complete  the  subject,  he  need  only 
say  he  proposed  that  the  Queen's  printer 
should  print  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
that  they  should  he  transmitted  to  the 
election  officer,  and  that  the  election  offi- 
cer, having  power  under  the  Bill  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  persons  of  local  know- 
ledge,  should  transmit  them  to  all  the 
voters  on  the  register.  In  case  of  mis- 
carriage, they  would  be  sold  at  id,  or  \d. 
at  every  stationer ^s  shop  in  the  Kingdom, 
so  that  if  a  paper  failed  to  reach  any 
voter,  he  could  buy  one  for  a  trifling  sum, 
go  make  his  declaration,  and  transmit  it 
to  the  election  officer.  The  election  officer 
would  then  be  bound,  on  the  return  of  the 
whole  of  the  voting  papers,  to  examine 
them  by  the  register,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  check  clerks,  employed  on  be- 
half of  the  various  candidates,  as  under  the 
present  system,  and  then  the  votes  would 
be  recorded,  and  the  return  made.  He 
did  not  propose  to  prevent  anybody  going 
openly  to  the  poll  on  that  which  was  hap- 
pily now  the  single  day  of  election  through- 
out the  Kingdom.  Every  one  who  prefer- 
red the  notoriety  of  open  voting  might  go, 
and  openly  make  their  declaration,  and  de- 
liver their  vote  as  publicly  as  under  the 
existing  law.  Ho  might  finally  observe, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  'reserve  the 
power,  in  cases  of  personation,  forgery,  and 
fraud,  of  laying  aside  any  of  these  voting 
papers  objected  to  by  the  check  clerks  or 
inspectors,  either  on  the  ground  that  the 
person  was  dead  or  the  signature  fabricated. 
If  the  return  was  not  affected  by  the  num- 
ber of  voting  papers  so  objected  to,  the 
return  would  be  niade^  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  affected,  the  returning  officer 
would  have  power  to  investigate  the  validity 
of  such  voting  papers;  the  personated  voter 
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could  be  called  before  him,  and  he  would 
have  the  means  of  determining  at  once  the 
question  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
vote.  Under  those  circumstances,  person- 
ation, fabrication,  and  fraud  would  be  al- 
most impracticable,  but,  wherever  practica- 
ble, certain  of  detection;  and  he  could  not 
think  any  one  would  incur  the  severe  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  law  for  such  an  offence 
when  it  was  certain  the  return  would  not 
be  influenced  thereby.  Such  was  an  out- 
line of  the  measure  he  had  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  House.  He  ought  to  observe, 
that  with  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the 
election,  and  in  order  that  the  election 
officer  should  well  discharge  the  duty  he 
undertook,  and  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  those  who  had  clear  an^  just  demands, 
and  also  that  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
the  application  of  money  by  or  through  any 
one  but  the  election  officer,  he  proposed  that 
that  functionary  should  exact  from  every 
candidate  a  deposit  of  the  amount  deemed 
necessary,  according  to  the  prospect  of 
contest  or  no  contest,  not  exceeding  3002. 
for  counties  and  2001.  for  boroughs,  which 
he  trusted  would  soon  become  the  largest 
sum  to  be  expended  at  any  election;  and 
that  he  should  likewise  make  each  candidate 
give  two  sufficient  securities  in  1,000/.  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  election.  If  the 
House  permitted  him,  in  the  event  of  the 
present  Bill  receiving  its  sanction,  he  pro- 
posed by  another  and  a  separate  Bill  to 
abolish  at  once  the  law  of  property  qualifica- 
tion for  Members  of  Parliament.  He  waa 
not  sorry  to  find  the  task  had  fallen  into 
abler  hands  than  his,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Devonport 
(Mr.  Tufnell)  had,  as  he  understood,  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  that  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  He  (Sir  F,  Kelly) 
could  only  say  that  should  this  Bill  receive 
the  approbation  of  Parliament,  they  would 
enjoy  security  for  the  proceedings  at  elec- 
tions, and  for  the  respectability  and  inde- 
pendence of  every  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
that  House,  and  he  should  be  very  happy 
to  lend  his  assistance  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  carrying  through  the  House 
the  measure  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
He  had  now  given  the  House  an  outline  of 
the  measure  he  should  have  the  honour  to 
introduce.  He  felt  he  had  entered  upon 
a  task  for  which  his  humble  abilities  were 
altogether  inadequate,  unless  he  was  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  the  assistance 
and  approbation  of  the  Members  of  that 
House.  With  that  assistance  he  did  not 
despair  of  effecting  a  very  great  good,  and 
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of  potting  an  end  to  a  very  great  evil  in 
the  constitution  of  that  House.  Such  were 
the  provisions  and  such  ihe  ohject  of  the 
measure  he  now  asked  leave  to  introduce. 
He  had  brought  it  forward  with  no  party 
▼iews.  He  had  prepared  it  in  ail  its  details 
without  the  slightest  regard  or  reference  to 
party  considerations.  If  it  should  receive 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  should  con- 
duce to  the  great  endwhich  he  had  laboured 
to  attain,  he  should  rejoice  that  he  had  lent 
his  humble  assistance  in  giving  freedom  and 
purity  to  that  part  of  our  constitution  upon 
which  the  liberties  and  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  this  country  depended. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  this  Bill. 
He  had  listened  with  very  great  attention 
to  the  whole  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's speech,  and  he  had  come  to  one 
conclusion,  namely,  that  such  a  system  as 
had  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  impracticable  in  its  machi- 
nery, would  be  futile  in  its  results,  and 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existing  evils  connected  with  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament,  ad- 
mitting that  such  evils  existed.  A  variety 
of  measures  had  been  proposed  in  that 
House  for  removing  these  evils,  but  they 
had  proved  to  be  of  little  avail.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  constituency  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  representing  was 
free  from  charges  of  intimidation  and  cor- 
ruption. He  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what  bribery 
really  was.  Let  the  whole  of  the  Trea- 
sury bench  be  closely  examined  and  puri- 
fied before  they  talked  about  putting  down 
bribery  outside  of  that  House..  If  that 
were  done,  there  might  be  some  hopes  of 
arriving  at  purity  of  election.  If  a  more 
liberal  system  were  carried  on  at  elections, 
he  should  have  better  company  in  that 
House,  and  paupers  would  not  ask  to  be 
sent  to  Parliament.  There  were  persons 
then  in  that  House,  who,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  ought  never  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  sit  there.  Gentlemen  of  local 
influence  and  authority,  who  exercised 
Christian  charity  towards  their  fellow  men, 
and  not  paupers,  ought  to  sit  in  that 
House.  With  regard  to  the  officer  whom 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposed 
to  empower  to  put  impudent  questions  to 
▼oters  on  tendering  their  votes,  he  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  roust  say,  that  to  such  a  Mr. 
Torakins  or  Mr.  Jenkins  he  should  be  in- 
clined to  apply  the  ctrgumentum  haculinum 


for  asking  such  questions.  The  whole  of 
the  machinery  proposed  by  this  Bill  was 
mean,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Ho 
hoped  that  this  Bill  would  never  pass,  but 
that  every  liberty  would  be  given  to  gen- 
tlemen of  local  influence  to  exercise  libe- 
rality towards  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
that  that  House  might  be  composed  of 
hon.  Gentlemen,  and  not  paupers. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  state, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  in  any 
way  assented  to  its  provisions.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  there 
was  much  in  the  Bill  which  deserved  the 
serious  consideration  and  attention  of  tho 
House,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  parts  in  it  which  he  could  not  help 
thinking  were  doubtful,  both  in  policy  and 
detail.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  very 
doubtful  policy  to  allow  votes  to  be  taken 
through  the  medium  of  voting  papers. 
For,  if  such  a  plan  were  agreea  to,  it 
would  be  renewing  again  what  they  had 
flattered  themselves  was  got  rid  of— - 
namely,  the  system  of  protracted  polling 
and  scrutiny  at  elections.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  make  a  sort  of  four  days'  scrutiny, 
which  would  be  productive  of  great  injury; 
but  it  was  perhaps  premature  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  provisions  now,  and  he 
would  therefore  abstain  from  touching  upoa 
the  other  parts  of  the  scheme.  Still  he 
was  bound  to  confess  that  the  Bill  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  novel  alike 
in  principle  and  details;  and  on  that  ac* 
count  it  was  well  deserving  the  best  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  They  could  all  have 
but  one  common  object  in  view,  and  that 
was — not  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
seemed  to  suppose,  to  put  down  charity-— 
but  to  put  a  stop  to  that  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption which  unhappily  had  so  largely 
prevailed  at  elections,  and  which  all  men 
who  took  a  reasonable  view  of  the  subject 
— he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member — could  not  but  feel,  was 
sapping  the  very  vitals  of  our  representa- 
tive system. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  very  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
East  Suffolk  would  only  add  to  the 
evils  which  it  professed  to  remedy.  But, 
if  the  House  was  really  determined  to  put 
down  bribery  and  extravagant  expenditure 
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at  elections,  whj  not  take  tlie  simple  and 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  doing  it  ?  He 
had  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  year  1826, 
which  waa  founded  on  the  Report  of  a 
Committee,  and  hj  which  he  proposed  to 
provide  that  no  candidate  should  be  sub- 
ject to  any  expense  whatever.  That  coun- 
ties, in  the  case  of  county  elections,  and 
boroughs,  in  the  case  of  borough  elections, 
should  provide  the  polling  places,  and  pay 
every  necessary  expense  ;  that  any  man 
should  be  at  liberty  to  appear  as  a  candi- 
date; and  that  every  candidate  should  be 
called  upon  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had 
not  applied,  and  would  not  apply t  a  single 
shilling  in  the  payment  of  election  ex- 
penses. The  present  system  was  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  course  which  every 
man  pursued  in  private  life  in  the  employ- 
ment of  servants  ;  and  the  Members  of 
that  House  were  the  servants  of  the  public. 
It  had  been  hitherto  considered  that  men 
entered  Parliament  to  serve  their  own 
purposes  ^  but  that  was  not  the  object  for 
which  they  were  elected,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  so  in  practice.  The  Member  of  Par- 
liament was  the  servant  of  the  county  or 
borough  which  he  was  elected  to  represent, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
of  the  country  at  largo.  Was  it  not  con- 
trary to  all  sound  principles  to  place  a 
man  in  the  position  of  a  servant,  and  to 
call  upon  him  to  incur  great  expenses  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  his  dutios  ?  How 
could  they  expect  him,  if  they  did  that,  to 
discharge  his  duty  honestly  ?  So  long  as 
they  made  the  Members  pay  election  ex- 
panses, how  could  they  hope  to  escape 
venality  ?  If  Members  of  that  House 
were  beggared  by  these  expenses  at  the 
outset,  how  could  they  expect  them  to 
stand  out  against  the  temptation  to  indem- 
nify themselves  in  one  way  or  the  other  ? 
He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  present 
aystem  should  be  altogether  done  away 
with,  and  that  every  Member  returned  to 
that  House,  whether  by  a  borough  or  a 
county,  should  be  returned  free  of  expense. 
He  had  already  said  that  he  had  intro- 
4uced  a  Bill  which  had  that  object  in  view, 
and  which  also  contained  a  provision  that 
the  poll  at  every  election  should  be  taken 
in  one  day.  This  latter  provision,  rejected 
at  the  time,  had  since  become  law,  and  he 
hoped,  if  he  lived  long  enough,  to  see  the 
common  sense  of  Parliament  adopting  the 
other  also.  With  respect  to  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  and   learned  Member,  he  would 
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remind  the  House  that  there  was  already 
an  election  officer,  called  a  returning  officer, 
appointed;  that  he  took  from  the  candi- 
dates a  deposit,  for  the  payment  of  such 
expenses  as  were  recognised  by  law;  and 
that  the  money  so  deposited  was  expended 
under  his  direction,  and  by  his  authority. 
He  did  not  say  how  the  system  had  worked; 
he  knew  that  in  many  instancea  these 
officers  had  taken  five  times  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  have  done  for  expenses ;  but 
there,  at  all  events,  the  system  was.  He 
thought  that  the  simple  protection  of  the 
ballot,  with  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  would  be  the  most  effectual  pro- 
tection against  intimidation  and  undue 
influence.  He  had  no  wish  to  destroy 
that  fair  and  proper  influence  which  the 
man  who  was  kind  as  a  landlord  and  as 
a  member  of  society,  who  stood  high  and 
was  respected  in  his  station,  and  who  en- 
deavoured to  benefit  his  fellow  man  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbours — he 
had  no  wish  to  destroy  the  influence  which 
such  a  man  must  have  when  an  event  like 
an  election  came  round.  It  was  the  bribery 
which  was  a  great  evil,  and  he  thought 
they  would  be  putting  an  important  check 
on  that  by  adopting  the  simple  mode  which 
he  had  proposed  of  putting  an  end  to  all  ex- 
penses, and  imposing  an  oath  on  every  indi- 
vidual Member  before  he  took  his  seat  that 
he  had  not  paid,  and  would  not  pay,  any. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  was  not 
about  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill;  but  he  must  express  his  opinion 
that  it  would  not  only  not  stop  intimi* 
dation,  but  would  give  increased  means  to 
the  intimidator;  neither  was  it  calculated 
to  stop  bribery.  If  a  very  stringent  oath 
would  stop  bribery,  he  would  admit  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  lind  invented 
one  which  was  very  stringent  indeed;  but 
they  all  knew  that  those  who  had  dona 
wrong  would  swear  they  had  done  right; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  no  oath,  however 
stringent,  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
He  trusted  that  hon.  Members  would  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  measure  before 
it  came  on  for  a  second  reading;  but,  giv- 
ing his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  full  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  must 
express  his  opinion  that  the  House  would 
be  neglecting  its  duty  in  permitting  it  to 
pass  another  stage. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  bronght  in  by  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  Mr.  Packe,  and  Mr.  George 
Butt. 
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PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 
Mr.  C.  FOKSTER  said,  that  in  moTing 
for  leare  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  alter  and 
amend  the  Truck  Act)  he  requested  the 
kind   indulgence   of  the  House  while  he 
brought  under  its  notice  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  the  inining  districts  of  South 
Staffcfrdshtre,  and  to  ranons  other  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.      It  was  a  question  which 
was  not  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  that  House.     In 
the  jear  1831  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  popularly  known  as  Littelton's 
Act,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  in  money;    and    no  man 
could  be  more  sensible  than  himself  of  the 
great  benefits  which    that  Act  had  con- 
ferred on  tbe  district  in  which  he  lived.  The 
time,  however,  had  come  when  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  introduce  into  it  some  more  strin- 
gent provisions.     The  noble  Lord  who  had 
introduced  it  (Lord  Hatherton),  aUd  with 
whose  name  it  was  connected,  now  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House,  was  fully  sensible 
of  this  necessity.   Previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Statate  to  which  he  was  referring, 
an  employer,  in  an  action  for  wages,  could 
set  off  the  amount  of  goods  supplied  in  lieu 
of  wages  against  his  servant  s    demand; 
but  the  Act  not  only  provided  that  no  such 
set-off  should  be  allowed,  but  went  on  to 
enact  further,  that  no  action  brought  by 
an  employer  against  his  ai-tifieer,  to  recover 
the  value  of  goods  which  had  been  furnished 
on  account  of  wages,  should  be  maintained. 
These  provisions  established  the  illegality 
of  any  but  money  payments,  and  paved 
the  way  for  that  further  legislation  which 
he  was  now  about  to  ask  the  House  to 
sanction.     From  1832  to  1842  complaints 
of  evasion  were  frequent,  and  in  the  latter 
year  a  Select  Commfttee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  tl\^se  alleged  evils. 
The  Committee  did    not  report,  but  the 
existence  of  the  evil  was  amply,  proved  by 
the  evidence   adduced    before  them.     In 
1851  a  deputation,  composed  of  gentlemen 
from  the  localities  in  which  the  truck  sys- 
tem prevailed,  waited  on   the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  then  Secretary  of   State  for  the 
Home  Department,  with  respect  to  these 
evasions  of  the  Act,  and  in  cousequence  a 
Commissioner   was  appointed    to    inquire 
mto  them,  and  report  as  to  whether  they 
redolted  from  the  state  of  the  law,  and  as 
to  what  amendments  would  be  necessary. 
The  Commissioner,  Mr.  Treroenheere,  col- 
lected a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  subject, 
which  was  published  two  years  since,  and 


the  Bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce 
was  founded  upon  the  facts  which  Mr.  Tre- 
menhecre's  Report  had  established,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  it.  The  Act  was  most 
frequently  evaded  by  a  system  of  collusive 
payments,  which  the  Report  briefly  de- 
scribed. The  workman,  or  some  one  in 
his  behalf,  ordered  at  the  shop  a  certain 
quantity  of  goods,  which  were  packed  up 
and  put  aside  for  him;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  bill  was  delivered  to  him,  speci- 
fying the  amount  of  his  purchase.  With 
this  bill,  or  the  memorandum,  he  went 
to  the  cashier,  who  gave  him  the  amount 
in  cash;  and  he  immediately  returned  to 
the  shop,  paid  the  money  there,  and  re- 
ceived the  goods  in  exchange.  Another 
mode  which  was  resorted  to  was  to  make 
advances  to  the  workman,  ostensibly  by 
way  of  loan,  upon  the  understanding  that 
a  certain  proportion— and  it  was  generally 
a  large  proportion — should  be  laid  out  in 
goods  at  the  shop.  Sometimes  goods 
were  supplied  upon  the  credit  of  a  third 
party,  and  the  workman  gave  an  order  on 
his  employer  on  the  account.  The  result 
was  that  the  men  never  got  the  full  value 
of  their  wages,  being  obliged  to  lay  out  a 
considerable  part  of  them  in  goods,  which 
were  not  only  of  inferior  quality,  but  were 
charged  for  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  the 
market  price.  The  existing  Act,  while  it 
struck  at  the  root  of  collusive  contracts, 
overlooked  the  question  of  collusive  pay- 
ments; and,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
this  defect  he  proposed  in  this  Bill  to  enact 
that  anything  done  to  prevent  the  workman 
from  having  the  entire  control  of  his  wages 
should  be  a  violation  of  the  third  section 
of  the  Truck  Act,  and  be  punishable  by 
the  penalties  which  that  Act  prescribes. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent at  Bilston,  containing  information 
as  to  the  working  of  the  present  system, 
some  of  the  statements  in  which  he  would 
briefly  bnng  before  the  House.  It  appeared 
from  that  letter  that  in  some  cases  the  work- 
man was  expected  to  lay  out  at  the  shop  IQs* 
out  of  every  *•  draw,**  so  that  if  the  "draw" 
amounted  to  I2s,  he  had  only  2s.  to  take 
home  to  his  family;  if  he  did  not  lay  out 
the  full  amount,  he  was  punished  at  the 
next  draw  by  the  ordinary  payment  on 
account  being  withheld  from  him,  and 
by  being  told  that  he  must  wait  for  his 
wages  until  the  next  general  settlement^ 
which  might  not  be  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
If  he  refused  to  work  he  was  liable  to  be 
sent  to  prison.     The  goods  supplied  were 
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charged  at  from  Id,  to  l^d,  per  lb.  above 
the  retail  price,  and  the  women  were  often 
kept  waiting  about  for  hours ;  so  that  in- 
stances had  occurred  in  which  children  had 
been  burnt  to  death  during  these  absences 
of  thetr  mothers.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  masters  becoming  shopkeepers  if  they 
pleased.  It  was  a  libel  on  those  who 
wished  to  put  down  the  truck  system,  to 
say  that  they  had  any  such  objection.  If 
the  masters  chose  to  descend  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  retail  dealer,  let  them  do  it  by 
all  means.  In  that  case,  let  them  put 
themselves  upon  a  footing  with  the  other 
shopkeepers  in  their  neighbourhood.  What 
they  wanted  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
of  collusive  payments,  under  which  the 
workman  received  his  money  in  one  part 
of  the  establishment  and  exchanged  it  for 
goods  in  another.  Let  him  have  a  bond  fide 
payment  in  money  of  the  wages  he  had 
earned,  and  let  him  be  free  to  lay  it  out 
where  he  pleased,  so  that  he  might  have 
what  was  accorded  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity— the  benefit  of  full  and  free  com- 
petition. He  proposed  to  make  an  altera- 
tion also  in  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
At  present  it  was  not  less  than  51,  nor 
more  than  101.  for  the  first  offence — not 
less  than  102.  nor  more  than  20^  for  the 
second — and  it  was  only  a  third  breach 
of  the  law  that  was  liable  to  be  treated 
as  a  misdemeanor.  He  proposed  to  make 
the  penalty  not  less  than  101.  nor  mofe 
than  202.  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  con- 
stitute the  second  a  misdemeanor,  for  it 
was  evident  that,  while  the  profits  of  the 
*'  tommy  shops*'  amounted  to  hundreds, 
and  sometimes  to  thousands  a  year,  penal- 
ties so  light  as  those  which  now  existed 
would  have  no  effect  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  system.  The  knowledge  that  he  would 
have  to  answer  the  charge  before  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen,  would  probably  have  more 
influence  upon  the  master  in  preventing  him 
from  persisting  in  it  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  devised.  As  regarded  the 
time  for  laying  the  information,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difficulty  of  getting  men 
to  come  forward  to  give  evidence,  he  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  time  within  which  in- 
formations might  be  laid  from  three  months 
to  six,  and  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates  to  dispose  of  the 
penalty — a  discretion  which  had  been  some- 
times exercised  by  awarding  to  the  informer 
no  more  than  40«.,  he  proposed  that  the 
informer  should  be  entitled  to  one-half  the 
penalty  absolutely.  He  knew  that  this 
was  an  arrangement  which  was  generally 
Mr.  0,  Forster 


looked  on  with  some  jealousy;  but,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  expenses  which  were 
incurred  in  prosecuting  to  conviction — in 
one  case  they  had  amounted  to  as  much  as 
802.-*-and  considering  that  the  funds  for 
the  payment  of  these  expenses  had  to  be 
provided  principally  by  the  workmen  and 
small  shopkeepers — he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  object  'to  carry  out  in  this  case 
the  principle  which  had  been  recognised  in 
reference  to  officers  of  the  revenue;  and, 
instead  of  leaving  the  local  associations 
to  fight  the  battle  unassisted,  would  give 
them  some  portion  of  the  penalty  to  assist 
them  in  enforcing  the  law.  He  knew  it 
had  been  said  that  the  increased  value  of 
labour  rendered  all  legislation  superfluous, 
and  that  there  was  no  pressure  from  those 
on  whose  behalf  they  were  called  upon  to 
legislate.  He  could  only  refer  to  the  peti- 
tions which  he  had  presented,  and  state  the 
fact  that  not  only  from  his  own  constitu- 
ents, but  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
he  had  received  communications  represent- 
ing that  the  evil  was  one  of  urgency,  and 
one  that  called  for  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  Parliament.  He  would  admit 
that  there  was  not  the  same  pressure,  the 
same  agitation,  that  there  had  been  in 
other  cases;  but  he  thought  they  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to 
deal  with  the  difficulty  while  they  could  do 
it  calmly  and  with  deliberation,  and  before 
it  had  assumed  that  formidable  shape  which 
other  differences  between  masters  and  their 
workmen  unhappily  now  presented.  They 
had  here  an  opportunity  of  applying  a 
practicable  remedy  to  an  admitted  evil, 
and  of  promoting  thereby  the  interests  of 
social  order,  of  the  honest  employer,  whom 
these  **  truck*'  masters  or  **  tommy"  shop- 
keepers, by  reason  of  the  large  profits  which 
they  derived  from  the  present  system,  were 
enabled  to  undersell,  and  of  the  labouring 
poor.  A  Bill  had  been  introduced  last 
year  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  which  was 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  approaching 
termination  of  the  Session;  the  noble  Lord 
proposed  to  refer  that  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  he  (Mr.  Forster)  was  pre- 
pared to  adopt  that  course  with  the  present 
measure ;  and — although  he  knew  the  dis** 
advantage  of  its  depending  upon  his  feeble 
advocacy  instead  of  being  introduced  by 
the  noble  Lord,  so  distinguished  for  admi* 
nistrative  talent — by  doing  so,  they  would 
give  a  proof  to  the  working  man  that,  amid 
more  exciting  topics,  they  were  not  neg'- 
lectful  of  his  interest,  and  convince  him 
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that  the  protection  of  his  rights  was  not  to 
he  found  in  trade-unions  or  strikes,  but  by 
stating  his  grievance,  which,  when  proved, 
stringent  legislation  should  prevent  his 
being  deprived  of  his  right  to  receive  a 
fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  the 
payment  for  which  should  be  in  the  lawful 
coin  of  the  realm. 

Mr.  PETO  said,  that  in  supporting  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  motion,  he  would  beg  to 
suggest  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  Bill  being  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. A  great  deal  of  attention  bad 
been  given  to  this  question  and  many  in- 
quiries made,  and  he  (Mr.  Peto)  could  not 
conceive  any  circumstances  under  which 
the  payment  of  a  man's  wages  should  be 
withheld,  or  that  for  such  payment  any- 
thing, else  should  be  substituted  for  money. 
When  first  he  became  connected  with  pub- 
lic works  the  payment  of  money  was  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule ;  but,  from 
twenty-five  years'  experience,  he  could 
conceive  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
departure  from  the  rule,  that  a  man's 
wages  should  be  paid  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.  The  firm  with  which  he 
was  connected  had  employed  in  England, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  30,000  men,  and 
they  never  paid  wages  otherwise  than  in 
money,  and  always  took  care  the  men  had 
it  in  sufficient  time  to  derive  the  full  bene- 
fit from  it  for  their  families.  He  asked  the 
bon.  Gentleman  and  the  Government  not  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  Select  Committee, 
but  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
he  was  certain  there  was  no  hon.  Member 
but  would  say  that  the  proposed  measure 
sought  to  secure  to  the  workman  his  simple 
and  inalienable  right.  Let  them  make 
the  Act  as  stringent  as  they  might,  they 
could  not  be  doing  an  injustice,  as  it  was 
but  right  that  an  obligation  should  be  dis- 
charged in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  in- 
curred— by  a  proper  payment  at  the  pro- 
per time. 

Ma.  HUME  said,  no  man  could  be 
more  anxious  than  he  was  that  the  work- 
man should  receive  the  fullest  and  best  re- 
muneration for  his  labour  ;  but  it  was  only 
deluding  the  workman  if  they  thought  a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  like  this  would 
prevent  the  master  and  workman  from 
making  whatever  bargain  they  thought 
proper.  Such  Bills  as  this  always  had 
been,  and  always  would  be,  evaded ;  but 
it  was  never  evaded  except  when  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  both  parties ;  and 
therefore  the    hopes    which    these    Bills 


served  to  hold  out  were  purely  delusive. 
Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  House,  in- 
stead of  wasting  time  upon  such  measures 
as  this,  to  instruct  the  workman  upon  the 
law  of  political  economy,  and  remove  from 
his  mind  everything  like  an  idea  of  injus- 
tice in  a  system  which  could  be  made  to 
work  as  much,  nay  more,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  employed  as  for  that  of  the 
employer.  For  instance,  when  Mr.  Dale 
established  his  mills  in  Lanarkshire,  he 
supplied  his  workpeople  with  provisions 
much  better,  and  at  a  far  cheaper  rate, 
than  they  could  have  got  them  in  the 
market ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  there  were 
numerous  other  cases  where  the  same 
principle  of  reciprocity  had  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  workman.  An  experience 
of  thirty-five  years  had  taught  him  that 
these  Bills  did  more  harm  than  good,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  not  sanction  the 
present  measure. 

Mr.  H.  a.  BRUCE  said,  that  as  he 
lived  on  a  borderland,  just  between  two 
parts  of  the  country,  in  one  of  which  the 
truck  system  prevailed,  and  in  the  other  it 
did  not,  he  could  give  the  clearest  evidence 
as  to  the  effect  that  system  had  on  the 
workpeople.  As  there  were  but  few  sav- 
ings banKS  in  his  part  of  the  country,  the 
people  of  the  populous  district  near  Mer- 
thyr  Tydvil,  where  the  truck  system 
did  not  prevail,  invested  their  money  in 
building  cottages,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  built  by  them  out  of  their 
savings.  On  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  tKe  truck  system  prevailed, 
where  their  circumstances  were  in  other 
respects  precisely  similar,  not  one-tenth 
of  the  cottages  were  built  by  the  work- 
men. This,  he  thought,  was  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  surplus,  after  ordinary 
expenditure,  did  not  reach  them  in  such 
fulness  as  it  did  those  whose  wages  suffered 
no  diminution  from  the  truck  system,  and 
who  were  free  to  purchase  as  other  people 
were.  The  result  of  his  observations  upon 
the  working  of  the  truck  system  was,  that 
it  had  a  mischievous  and  baneful  effect 
upon  those  habits  of  economy  which  it  was 
most  desirable  they  should  encourage, 
and  which  formed  the  surest  basis  of  the 
present  well-being  and  future  progress  of 
the  working  classes.  Whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  the 
truck  system,  he  thought  it  was  clear 
that  the  present  law  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered,  and,  if  necessary,  amended.* 
The  working  classes  saw  the  law  violated 
daily  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  the 
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natural  oonclusion  to  which  they  came 
was,  that  the  rich  and'  powerful  were 
allowed  to  hreak  the  law,  while  the  poor 
were  not  permitted  to  do  ao.  They  con- 
Btantly  saw  rich  men  brought  before  the 
magistrates ;  they  witnesaed  a  failure  of 
justice ;  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  attribute  the  circumstance  not,  as 
was  really  the  case,  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  law,  but  to  the  leaning  of  the  magis- 
trate towards  the  course  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.  He  could  himself  vouch  for  the 
existence  of  such  feelings,  having,  unfor- 
tunately, had  to  hear  charges  brought 
under  the  Truck  Acts,  and  occasionally  to 
inflict  penalties,  and  he  had  had  frequent 
occasion  for  remarking  how  difficult  it 
was,  under  the  existing  Act,  to  administer 
the  law  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  administered  by  the  Legis- 
lature. He  had  little  doubt,  however, 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Walsall  (Mr. 
0.  Forster)  succeeded  in  carrying  this 
Bill,  which  had  been  very  carefully  drawn, 
many  of  the  existing  difficulties  would  be 
removed,  and  that  a  deathblow  would  be 
given  to  a  system  which,  in  his  conscience, 
he  belielred  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  degradation  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  mineral  districts  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill,  though  he  had  not  the  smallest 
faith  that  any  benefit  would  arise  from  it. 
He  believed  it  to  be  one  of  that  numerous 
class  of  measures  introduced  every  Session 
which  the  House  received  with  a  great  deal 
of  amiable  feeling,  and  which  they  allowed 
to  go  on  two  or  three  stages,  because, 
though  they  were  satisfied  that  such  mea- 
sures would  do  no  good,  they  believed  they 
would  do  no  harm.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  referred  to  the  various  mea- 
sures that  had  been  passed  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  his  experience.  He 
(Mr.  Bright)  presumed  that  the  argument 
in  favour  of  any  legislation  on  this  question 
was,  not  that  workmen  were  supplied  with 
food,  but  that  they  were  supplied  with 
food  at  shops  to  which  they  were  forced  to 
go,  and  where  the  price  charged  was  higher 
than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  were 
to  go  to  other  shops,  and  if  what  was  called 
"unrestricted  competition*'  was  allowed.  It 
had  often  struck  him  that  though  the  truck 
law  was  the  same  all  over  the  Kingdom — 
except  with  regard  to  farmers,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, were  excepted  altogether  from  its 
operation -^although    that   law    extended 
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through  the  cotton  as  well  as  the  iron 
districts,  since  he  had  been  in  that  House, 
a  period  of  ten  years,  he  had  never  heard 
any  complaint  of  the  existence  of  the  truck 
system  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  He  thought  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  there  was 
any  reason  why  they  had  such  complaints 
from  the  iron  districts  and  none  from  the 
cotton  districts,  although  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  both  was  the  same.  What  could 
be  more  easy  than  to  establish  the  truck 
system  in  the  cotton  districts?  The  cotton 
manufacturers  employed  as  large  a  number 
of  persons  as  were  employed  by  the  majo- 
rity of  masters  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts, 
and  yet  they  did  not  find  it  to  their  inte- 
rest— or,  if  they  did,  they  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  taken  in 
the  iron  districts — to  establish  this  system. 
They  certainly  had  every  motive  to  adopt 
it  so  far  as  profit  was  concerned,  but  yet 
they  had  not  adopted  it.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  employers  and  workpeople  in 
the  cotton  districts  were  a  superior  class  to 
the  employers  and  workpeople  in  the  iron 
districts,  but,  at  all  events,  they  obeyed 
the  law ;  and,  if  this  system  was  bad  for 
the  workmen,  he  did  not  think  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  could  be  good  for  the  employ- 
ers. He  understood  that,  both  in  the  iron 
and  coal  districts,  there  was  at  this  moment 
a  great  dearth  of  labour,  and  that  wages 
were  extremely  high.  Indeed,  they  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  strikes 
among  the  workpeople  in  those  districts. 
If  men  were  striking  who  received  6#.,  7#., 
or  8s.  a  day — men  whose  incomes  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  income  tax,  why  should 
Parliament  be  called  on  to  legislate  for 
them  ?  Would  Parliament  legislate  for 
men  who  received  100^  a  year  wages  for 
eight  or  nine  hours'  daily  work,  and  who 
yet  complained  that  they  were  forced  to 
go  to  particular  shops  to  get  their  groods  f 
Surely,  men  who  could  get  up  strikes 
against  the  owners  of  ironworks  and  coir 
lieries,  who  could  maintain  those  strikes 
for  weeks  and  months,  who  could  organise 
trades'  unions  and  fight  contests  before  the 
courts  of  law-— surely,  if  these  men  felt 
the  truck  system  a  real  grievance  they 
would  put  down  such  a  tyranny  as  this 
was  represented  to  be.  He  believed  that 
in  the  cotton  districts  the  working  popula- 
tion would  not  submit  to  be  forced  to  a 
shop  to  which  they  were  unwilling  to  go. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  his  hon.  Friends 
the  Members  for  Walsall  and  Merthyr 
Tydvil  would  recommend  to  those  whom 
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they  represented  in  this  matter,  that,  hy 
an  improvement  in  the  moral  feeling  and 
the  moral  %'iew8  of  capitaliata  and  employ- 
era,  this  evil  might  be  put  dov^n  altogether, 
as  it  wasy  he  believed  without  exception,  in 
Lancashire?  He  believed  that  Acts  of 
Parliament  would  not  have  the  slightest 
inflaence  in  repressing  the  practice.  He 
believed  that  no  law,  however  carefully 
framed,  would  effect  that  object.  He  would 
undertake  to  say,  that  if  the  109  lawyers 
in  that  House,  and  those  who  were  to  be 
added  by  the  Reform  Bill,  were  to  lay  their 
heads  together  and  draw  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject, unless  some  much  more  powerful  in- 
fluence operated  both  upon  masters  and 
workmen,  the  truck  system,  if  it  was  pro- 
fitable, would  still  be  continued  in  spite  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  introduction  of  the  measure;  it  was  not 
worth  while,  for  that  House  always  favour- 
ed the  bringing  in  of  these  little  peddling 
measures  of  legislation.  He  admitted  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Walsall 
(Mr.  C.  Forster)  was  actuated  by  the  best 
motives  in  bringing  this  subject  forward. 
His  hon.  Friend  might  think  that  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  mistaken  as  to  the  probable 
operation  of  the  measure.  He  might  be 
mistaken,  but  he  concurred  entirely  with 
his  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  result  he  desired 
to  attain,  and  he  wished  that  the  districts 
of  Staffordshire  were  in  the  same  position 
as  Lancashire  with  regard  to  this  system. 
lie  (Mr.  Bright)  could  only  say  that  if  the 
truck  system  was  established  in  his  dis- 
trict and  was  prospering  there,  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  work- 
men from  submitting  to  it,  and  the  masters 
from  carrying  it  on.  He  believed  that  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  its  disconti- 
nuance in  Lancashire  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  its  continunnoe  in  other  dis- 
tricts; and  he  was  satisfied  that  such  a 
Bill  as  that  of  his  hon.  Friend,  which 
warred  against  the  interest  and  customs 
of  a  district,  would  only  share  the  fate  of 
those  measures  which  had  preceded  it  on 
the  same  subjeet.  It  would  hold  out  delu- 
sive hopes  to  the  workmen  that  something 
would  be  done  for  them,  and  in  the  end 
they  would  be  disappointed. 

Mb.  CRAUFURD  said,  as  one  of  the 
109  lawyers  to  whom  his  hon.  Friend  had 
referred,  he  rose  to  say  how  much  he 
agreed  with  him  in  the  view  which  he  took 
of  this  subject.  He  believed  that  no  law, 
however  stringently  drawn  and  carefully 
carried  out«  would  be  successful  in  putting 
A  itop.  to  thQ  truck  system  while  it  was  the 


interest  of  roasters  and  workpeople  to  eon- 
tinue  it.  A  Bill  on  this  subject  was  intro- 
duced last  Session,  and  he  formed  one  of  a 
deputation  which  waited  upon  the  noble 
Lord  the  Home  Secretary,  and  made  re- 
presentations to  the  noble  Lord  that  result- 
ed in  the  withdrawal  of  that  measure.  That 
deputation  brought  facts  under  the  noble 
Lord's  notice  which  showed  that,  so  far 
from  tlie  establishment  of  shops  in  connex- 
ion with  mines  and  collieries  being  in  all 
cases  obnoxious  to  workmen,  in  some  of 
the  large  iron  districts  such  shops  had  been 
specially  established  at  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  workmen  themselves.  One  case 
was  mentioned  where  extensive  works  were 
situated  in  a  large  valley,  Ooalbrook-dale, 
eight  or  nine  miles  distant  from  any  town 
to  which  the  workmen  could  go  to  purchase 
the  articles  they  required.  It  was  found 
that  all  the  trade  in  that  valley  was  in  the 
hands  of  small  hucksters,  who  had  a  com- 
plete monopoly,  who  combined  together, 
who  sold  bad  goods  at  high  prices,  and 
who  also  used  false  weights.  The  masters 
established  shops  themselves;  there  was 
on  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  shops  were  con- 
ducted; and  it  appeared  to  him  that  this 
Bill  was  an  attempt  to  legislate  against  a 
system  which,  under  the  care  of  fair  and 
honest  employers,  might  be  a  benefit,  ra- 
ther than  a  disadvantage  to  their  work- 
people. He  considered  that  the  laws  re- 
lating to  masters  and  workmen  were  in 
so  complicated  a  state,  that  a  full  in- 
quiry into  that  question  ought  to  take  place 
before  any  further  legislation  was  attempt- 
ed. This  Bill  was  introduced  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  Truck  Act  was  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the 
truck  system.  Now,  he  held  that  a  Truck 
Act  was  not  only  utterly  useless,  but  ac- 
tually mischievous,  and  he  thought  there 
were  other  means  by  which  they  should 
seek  to  benefit  the  workmen,  and  to  break 
down  the  overbearing  influence  of  capital 
in  this  country.  He  would  suggest  whe- 
ther the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
limited  liability  would  not  be  more  likely  to 
bring  about  the  independence  of  the  work- 
ing classes  than  any  interference  of  this 
kind.  The  subject  was,  however,  so  beset 
with  difficulties,  that  he  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
the  House  to  investigate  the  whole  ques- 
tion. He  was  happy  to  understand  that 
the  Commission  appointed  to  consolidate 
the  Statute  Laws  were  at  this  moment  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  whole 
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state  of  the  law  as  between  masters  and 
workmen,  from  which  he  anticipated  great 
good.  He  would  not  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill ;  but  he  thought,  before 
they  allowed  it  to  proceed  further,  the 
House  should  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  advisable  to  repeal  the  exist- 
ing Truck  Acts,  than  to  enact  new  ones. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  until  time 
had  been  given  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
investigate  the  subject. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  :  I  shall,  of 
course.  Sir,  support  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  for  the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  in 
conformity  with  the  pledge  I  gave  at  the 
close  of  last  Session.  I  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  which  my 
hon.  Friend  has  given  notice,  and  I  did 
not  withdraw  it  in  consequence  of  any 
change  of  opinion  as  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  but  only  because  the  Session  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable objection  to  some  details  of  the 
Bill,  and  it  appeared  to  me  impossible  at 
that  period  of  the  Session  to  give  those 
objections  that  fair  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled.  I  quite 
agree,  that  on  general  principles  it  is  much 
better  to  leave  classes  of  men  to  arrange 
between  each  other,  and  to  settle  as  best 
they  can,  all  matters  connected  with  their 
mutual  interests.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  know  perfectly  well  that,  from  the  arti- 
ficial arrangements  of  society,  cases  will 
arise  in  which  some  of  the  parties  are 
more  or  loss  dependent  on  the  others,  and 
unable  therefore  to  take  proper  care  of 
their  own  interests  and  concerns.  It  can- 
not be  disputed  that  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Truck  Act  there  were  great 
abuses  practised  in  some  of  these  districts. 
It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  at  times  when 
the  masters  had  a  pull  on  the  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  trade,  they  com- 
pelled them,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  to  accept 
things  which  were  given  them  at  prices 
far  beyond  their  value,  and  for  which  they 
had  no  use  whatever,  such  as  shovels,  tongs, 
and  pokers,  as  part  of  their  wages;  and 
the  men  were  obliged  to  sell  them  again 
for  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sums 
for  which  they  had  been  received.  On 
principle,  I  am  therefore  prepared  to  say 
that  wages  ought  to  be  paid  in  money;  but 
then  comes  the  difficulty  which  has  been 
alluded  to.  You  may  compol  the  master 
to  give  the  man  a  payment  in  money,  but 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  that  ar- 
rangement-may bo  evaded  jind  impeded  by 
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subsequent  operations.  The  workman  is 
told,  for  instance,  "  Here  is  your  money," 
but  there  is  a  shop,*  and  unless  you  take 
your  money  to  that  shop,  and  leave  part 
of  it  there,  we  cannot  employ  you  any 
more,  and  some  other  man  shall  be  put  in 
your  place."  The  natural  provision  of  the 
Bill  was,  that  no  shop  should  be  allowed 
to  be  established  on  premises  belonging  to 
the  master.  But  it  was  stated  to  me,  last 
year,  that  in  many  of  the  iron  works,  for 
instance,  where  the  premises  formed  an 
entire  district,  or  filled  a  considerable 
space,  a  provision  of  that  sort  might 
clearly  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
men;  because,  as  an  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
cases  may  happen  in  which  there  is  not 
any  difference  between  the  prices  of  the 
provisions  supplied  at  the  shop  established 
by  the  masters,  and  those  of  any  other  shop 
where  the  workman  could,  at  a  fair  price, 
obtain  the  goods  they  wanted.  I  thought 
these  difficulties  were  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  withdraw  the  Bill  at  the  end  of  last 
Session,  and  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Forster)  that, 
if  he  would  bring  in  the  Bill  this  year,  I 
would  agree  to  its  being  read  a  second 
time,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best  course  for 
the  House  to  pursue;  and  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friend  will,  in  the  first  place,  put  off  the 
second  reading  for  some  little  time,  to 
enable  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  ex- 
amine the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  to  look 
into  it,  and  will  then  refer  it  to -a  Select 
Committee. 

Ma.  MUNTZ  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  had  shown  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  such  laws  were 
totally  ineffectual.  After  forty- five  years' 
extensive  experience  in  the  employment  of 
workmen,  and  never  having  adopted  the 
truck  system,  and  never  desiring  to  do  so, 
perhaps  he  (Mr,  Muntz)  might  be  allowed 
to  give  the  House  a  little  advice  ;  and  to 
show  them  that  all  that  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  legislation  would  be  disappoint- 
ing to  the  parties  whom  they  wished  to 
serve.  He  remembered  that  ten  years 
ago,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  office, 
and  when  Mr.  Ferrand  made  violent  at- 
tacks upon  masters  for  their  treatment  of 
their  workpeople,  and  ascribed  all  the 
evils  that  afflicted  the  working  classes  to 
the  truck  system,  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  ventured 
to  offer  to  show  the  House  that  all  the  laws 
they  could  pass  would  never  prevent  the 
system  of  truck.     His  statements  at- that 
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time  convinced  the  House  gCBeraHj  that  it 
would  be  quite  unavailing  to  pass  laws  to 
put  down  tliat  system,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said  that  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  had  perfectly 
satisfied  him  that  they  would  be  ineffectual. 
He  (Mr.  Monta)  then  said  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  any  master  to  have  a 
shop  for  truck  ;  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  even  to  say  that  he  wished  to  truck 
his  men,  or  to  say  that  they  should  buy 
their  provisions  at  a  certain  shop  or  place. 
Ail  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  master  to 
do  was  this — he  could  make  arrangements 
with  any  shopkeeper  to  allow  him  so  much 
per  annum  if  he  sent  his  men  to  that  per- 
son *s  shop  to  buy  provisions.  It  was  only 
necessary  for  the  master  to  recommend  his 
men  to  deal  at  that  shop,  and  if  the  men 
did  not  deal  there  the  consequence  would 
be  that  there  would  be  no  work  for  them. 
Here  they  had  the  truck  system  without 
any  power  of  legal  prevention.  He  thought 
the  present  was  an  unfortunate  time  fur 
the  introduction  of  such  a  measure  as  this, 
when  the  employed  were  disputing  with 
their  employers.  There  were  not  now  half 
a  doxon  men  running  after  masters,  but 
the  masters  were  ranning  after  the  men, 
and  any  workman  of  sober  and  industrious 
habits  might  obtain  work  at  higher  wages 
than  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  had  ever  known. 
Under  such  circumstances  how  was  it  pos- 
sible that  any  master  could  truck  ?  But 
let  a  time  of  pressure  arrive,  when  the 
men  were  running  after  the  masters,  and 
then  let  them  see  if  they  could  prevent  the 
truck  system.  By  the  simple  plan  he  had 
mentioned  any  truck  law  might  be  evaded, 
and  therefore  he  disapproved  of  this  Bill, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  deceive  the 
working  clisses  and  the  country. 

Sir  UBNRY  HALFORD  said,  that  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  he  had  in- 
troduced a  Bill  with  the  object  of  securing 
the  payment  of  wages  without  stoppages. 
That  measure  applied  mainly  to  the  hosiery 
manufacture  in  the  midland  districts,  but 
the  system  to  which  it  related  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  truck  system, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  system  of  stoppages 
would  be  investigated  by  any  Committee 
that  might  be  appointed  on  this  subject. 

Mb.  M*MAU0N  said,  that  all  the  mea- 
sures intended  to  put  down  the  truck  sys- 
tem had  failed  because  the  only  punish- 
ment provided  was  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
The  crime  had  been  committed  because  it 
had  been  profitable.  The  punishment  was 
a  penalty  of  10/.  for  the  first  offence,  by 
which  the  offends  might  have  realised 
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1,000/.,  and  201.  for  the  second  offence  ; 
but  when  a  man  was  making  thousands  of 
pounds  by  the  truck  system  it  was  absurd 
to  endeavour  to  repress  it  by  such  penalties 
as  these.  The  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter (Mr.  Bright)  had  suggested  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Walsall  (Mr.  C.  Forster) 
should  appeal  to  the  moral  feeling  of  his 
constituents.  He  (Mr.  M*Mahon)  consi- 
dered that  if  the  truck  system  was  a  crime 
at  all,  tbe  proper  course  would  be  to  sub- ' 
stitute  personal  for  pecuniary  penalties. 
By  the  existing  law,  a  person  who  had 
been  convicted  twice  before  the  magistrates 
of  offences  against  the  Truck  Acts,  and 
who  committed  a  third  offence,  might  be 
indicted  for  a  misdemeanor.  Now,  the 
cost  of  a  prosecution  for  misdemeanor 
would  be  upwards  of  100/.,  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  the  prosecutors  to  get 
back  their  costs  ;  but  the  highest  penalty 
to  which  a  manufacturer  was  liable  for  a 
third  offence  agninst  the  Truck  Acts  was 
a  fine  of  100/.  He  (Mr.  M'Mahon)  con- 
ceived that  a  person  convicted  of  such  an 
offence  should  bo  liable  to  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. As  the  law  now  stood,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  prosecution  exceeded  the  fine, 
and  the  person  who  was  convicted  of  the 
misdemeanor  laughed  at  tho  prosecutors,  - 
who  suffered  more  than  the  offender. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PHlLLiMORB  said,  the 
circumstance  of  past  legislation  not  having 
been  effectual  in  checking  the  evils  of  this 
system,  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  attempt  to  do  something  mot*e.  He 
was  assured,  however,  that,  so  far  from 
the  present  law  being  nugatory,  it  had  been 
productive  of  much  good,  and  it  only  re- 
quired to  bo  made  more  judicious  in  order 
to  work  n)ore  satisfactorily.  Until  they 
applied  a  judicious  law,  it  was  mere  non- 
sense to  say  that  legislation  was  useless. 
The  fact  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  being 
evaded  ought  to  operate  as  an  inducement 
to  them  to  amend  its  defects.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  truck  system  had  a  mis- 
chievous effect  upon  the  working  classes  ; 
and  as  they  were  the  support  and  strength 
of  the  nation,  it  became  tho  bounden  duty 
of  that  House  to  do  their  utmost  to  throw 
around  them  some  protection. 

Leave  ^ven  ;  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Charles  Forster,  Mr.  Littleton, 
Lord  Paget,  and  Mr.  Henry  Austin  Bruce. 

TENANTS'  COMPENSATION  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  SERJEANT  SHEE,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  com- 
pensation  for  improvements  made  by  te* 
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nants  in  Ireland,  said  that  it  might  not  be 
unnaturally  supposed  that,  after  the  Bills 
which  had  been  brought  in  and  saneiioned 
in  all  their  proWsions  by  this  House,  and 
in  their  prineiples  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  person  asking  to  introduce  another  Bill 
had  some  intention  to  distui^  rather  than 
to  promote  «  practical  eettlement  of  the 
question.     He  was  anxions,  therefore,  that 
his  object  in  bringing  forward  this  measure 
should  not  be  nmanderstood.     Ho  felt  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  the  assurances 
received  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
from   the   right  ihon.   Secretary  for   Ire- 
land, that  Her  Majesty^s  Government  were 
not  weary  of  the  good  work  they  had  so 
nearly  conducted   to    a    successful   issue 
dui-ing   tlie  last  Session   of  iPar4tanient. 
If  he  were  asked,  then,  why  he  did  not 
wait  till  the  Bills  of  the  Government  came 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  his  answer 
was  that  he  did  it  ^to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, and  because  he  ibouglrt  it  of  the 
tttmost  «»pontaBce  that,  before  Parliament 
and  the  Government  were  committed  te  the 
provisions  of  any  particular  Bill,  they  should 
have  before  them,  in  precise  and  definite  lan- 
guage, the  views  of  one  whom  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  entrusted  with  »the  ejcpres- 
aion  of  their  <€piniiona  'apoa  ibe-siibject.  He 
was  not  afraid  ;that  his  views  would  be  con- 
sidered <tee  ^ecteeme  for  either  that  Hoiise 
or  the  House  of  Lorde.    .His  belief  was, 
that  the   Parliament  and  ithe  people  of 
England  were  anxious  to  see  the  people  of 
Ireland  prosperous,  conteuteid,  and  happy. 
He  differed  from  the  right  hop.; and  learned 
Gentleman  who  represented  the,UniveKBit^ 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  in  one  ^re8pect — 
namely,  that  he  was  not  so  mtteh;Afraid  of 
•the  House  of  Lords  as  the  rightihon.  and 
learned  Gentleman   appeared  te  *he.    'He 
believed  that  the  House  of  Lords,  lOqnally 
wkh  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  peo- 
ple <0f  England,  would  pass  any  meaanre 
proved  to  be  useful,  and  which  would  not 
trencA)  «pen  those  sacred  rights  of  property 
which  were  the  foundations  of  all  civil  ao- 
ciety^  aisd  <^e  main  aupport  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  eoiiBtry.    Having  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  conieai^lated  an  entrench- 
ment en  the  <righta  of  property,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  House  of  Lords.     What 
he  proAoaed  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes 
— landlorda,  tenants,  ^labonrers,  sbc^keep* 
ers,  and  artisans.     I<t  was  not  his  intention 
to  enlarge  upon  ihe  principle  .of  eompen- 
sation,  as  it  had  been  already  affirmed  by 
the  Bills  of  different  Governmenta,  that  of 
Lord  Derby  as  well  as  that  of  Lord  Aber- 
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deen.     He  wished  rather,  while  pointing 
out  the  main  features  oi  hie  Bill,  te  sliow 
in  what  it  differed  from  that  passed  ifi  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament.     Last  .Session 
a  BiH  had  been  passed  entitled  ihe  Land 
Improvement  Bill,  enabling  proprietors  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  estates,  and  it  specified  the  various 
classes  of  improvements  which  it  was  most 
desirable  Xe  enconrage,  enabling  <laadiords 
to   borrow   money,    and  -to   charge  their 
estates  for  every  100^.  with  a  rent-eharge 
of  6^  lOff.  during  a  period  of  twenty-fwo 
years.     And  it  contained  a  clause  which 
authorised  the  Board  of  Works,  when  those 
improvements  were  made,  to  raise  the  rents 
upon  the  tenants  of  the  lands  thus  improved. 
Next  came  the  Leasing  Poivers  Bills,  which 
enabled  persons  of  only  limited  estate  to 
grant  leases  to  their  tenants  for  terms  of 
years  varyintr  from  61  to  999  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  tlte  lease,  and 
provided  that  auch  eoncossione  ao  granted 
should  be  binding  upon  their  successors. 
And  it  also  provided  that  persons  with  only 
limited   interests — sueh  as  .eorporations, 
trustees,  &c. — should  have  power  to  make 
agreements  without  the  interventioB  of  a 
lease,  which  should  be  binding  upon  their 
sneceasors,  aiithorising  tenants,  in  considera* 
tion  of  oompensattng.|teoiods  or  money  pay- 
ments,-to  undertake  a  variety  of  improve- 
ments.   These  were,  to  erect  agricultnrai 
buildings,  to  make  farm-roads,  to  execute 
main  and  through  drainage,  the  dearing  of 
land  from  rocks  and  stones,  and  the  «cqe- 
struction  of  bonndary  fences.     The  next 
Bill,  the  Tenants'  Improvement  Compen- 
sation, secured  for  the  •tenant  who  ahould 
hereafter  make,  or  had  already  made,  cer- 
tain specified  improvements  in  his  holdin<^ 
compensation,  in  ease  of  his  eviction  for 
other  cause  than  non-payment  of  rent,  or 
breach   of  condition  contained  in  a  lease 
or  agreement.  In  a  word,  the  Bill  declared 
that  the^alne  of  4Jie  specified  intpixMrcments 
ought  to  be  secured  to  the  holders,  and 
the  improvements  thus  provided  for  by  the 
BiH  were  of  four  kinds>-*-namely,  the  erec- 
tion  of  farm- buildings  and  farm-houses :; 
itbe  Teclamation  of  waste  land,  or  eut  oui 
bog,  the  making  farm-roads,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  boundary  fences,    ft  was  impossible 
for  any  one  who  had  read  the  Bill  with  an 
understanding  mind,  not  to  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  vast  imprevement  upon  the  exist- 
ing law^  or  that  it  was  a  Bill  constructed 
upon  a  truly  conservative  basis,  and  con- 
tained principles  which,  if  carried  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions,  would  put  an  end 
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tracts  of  laud  id  Ireland^  of  otherwise  a 
very  valuable  character,,  so  eucurabercd 
with  roeks  and  stoiiea  that  U  was  impossi- 


to  that  suceessiou  of  crime  and  outrage 
in  Ireland  which  had  been  so  long  a  scan- 
dal ta  the  world.  It  appeared  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  defects  in  the  Bill   ble  to  undertake  in  their  regard  the  opera- 
which  must  be  remedied  in  order  to  make  ^  tions  of  sub^oiling  or  trenching.     And  he 
It   a  really  useful  measure.      His  object   saw  no  reason  whjr  all  other  iniprovcraents 
was  to  effect  an  alteration  in  the  Bill,  so  j  which  increased  the  aiuMial  letting  value  of 
as  to  da  away  with  those  defects.     Now,    the  estate — such  as  pmbanking  from  the 
in   the  fir^t  place,  the  Bill  proposed  that   sea  or  tidal  waters,  th«  repair  of  fences  or 
there  should  be  compensation  for  only  a   drains,  streams,  or  water-courses — should 
certain    class  of  improvements.     In   this  |  not   be   ad,nii,tted.     He   had   also   a  very 
respcet  the  Bill  seemed  tOb  himi  to  be  wholly   serious  obj,ectioik  against  clause   10,  and 
insufficient;  for  it  omitted  one  class  of  im-  ;  here  he  believed  he  had  ground  for  quar- 
provements  that  had  never  been  omitted  in    rel  with  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
any  of  the  Bills  of  Mr.  Sharman.  Crawford,  !  tleman,  for  he  believed  it  might  be  attri- 
Lord  Lincoln,  Lord  Stanley^  and  Sir  Wil- 1  buted  to  him^     The  clause  declared  that 
liam   Somerville — namely,  the  important ,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  eompensation 
improvements  of  main  and  tlvrougb  draio-  j  foir  impcovemeats   made    with   the   capi- 
age.      What   was   tlie>  use  of  promoting ,  tal  of  the  tenant  unless  he  was  evicted 
the    impirovement  of    knd  in   Ireland   if ,  for  other  cause  than  the  non-payment  of 
the    most    important   description    of    im-   rent  or  breach  of  coniUtion.     He  believed 
provement  vas  to  be  excluded  I     S^uch  an    that  this  was  placing  too  great  a  power  in 
omisaiuB  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  of  the  hands  of  the  landlord.      The  forfeiture 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  below   of  the  Lease  was  sufficient  protection  for, 
him  (Mr.  Napier),  for  it  contained  a  pro-   the  landlord  against  a  breaeh  by  the  tenant 
vision  eompensating  the  tenasit  not  only   of  its  conditions.  The  landlord  was  entitled 
for  all  main  and  through  drainage  to  be   by  the  13th  clause  to  set  off  against  any 


executed,  but  fur  that  executed  already. 
It  contained  also  a  provision  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  by  clearing  away 
roeks  and  stones.  Indeed,  the  Legisla- 
ture had  already  evinced  its  idea  of  the 


kind,  when  it  authorised,,  by  the  9  d&  10 

Vict^  e,  10^1»  the  public  money  to  be  lent 

for  such  a  purpose..    As  to  the  utility  of 

encouraging  such  improvements,  abundant 

information  would  be  found  in  the  Work 

on  the  ^*  Tenure  and  Occupation  of  Land 

in  Ireland,"  by  Messrs.  Vance  aud  For- 

gusson»  both  members  of  the  Irish  bar,,  and 

who  were  very  well  known  to  the  right  hon,. 

and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier).     Sir 

Robert  Kane  also  stated  that,  between  the 

years  1842  and  1844  na  less  than  48,00a 

acres  of  land  had  been  drained,  at  an  ex-« 

pense  of  12(^,0001..  out  of  which  95,000/. 

bad  been  expended  in  labour.      He  had 

with  him  letters  from  nine  Irish  tenants  in 

the  County  Down,  men  of  character*  which 

proved  that  this  idea  of  the  value  of  such 

improvements  was  not  a  mere  theory,  put 

forth  by  scientific  men,  but  that  it  existed 

among  the  farming  classes  themselves.    It 

was,  then,  exceedingly  unwise  to  exclude 

from  the  Bill  suoh  a  class  of  improvements; 

and  the  same  objection  was  to  be  urged 

against  its  non-admission  of  clearing  away 

rocks  and  stones  as  an  improvement,  for  it 

vas  very  well  known  that  there  were  large 


claim  which  the  tenant  might  make  for 
oom^Q^atioiii, — claims  for  dilapidation, 
waste,  or  want  of  repair  in  the  improve- 
ments which  the  tenant  might  have  made, 
with  his  own  capital,  arrears  of  rent»  or 


importance  it  attached  to*  works  of  this  any  damage  arising  from  breach  of  condi- 


tion or  nou-payment  of  rates  and  taxes; 
surely  this,  was  enough.     Was  it  reason- 
able that  where  the  tenant  fell  into  ar- 
rear  the  la^lord  should  have  the  po^  er  of 
evicting  him»   and  thus,   to   use   a   local 
phrase,  '*  rob  bim  of  his  improvements  ?  " 
There  m^ght  be  cases  where  the  tenant 
was  only  lOOZ.  in  arrear,  aud  his  improve- 
ments had  cost  300/.     Under  this  clause 
he  would  thus   lose  200/.,  of  which  the 
landlord   would  have  the  immediate    be- 
nefit by  letting  the  farm  at  a  higher  rent 
ta  another   tenant.      The   Bill  compelled 
the  tenant  to  lay  out   money  up  to  the 
last  day   of    his  tenancy   in  keeping  his 
own    improvements    in    repair.      It    was 
therefore  unreasonable  that  the  landlord 
should  have  the  power  of  taking  away  the 
tenant's  whole  property  in  his  improve- 
ments.   It  would  he  quite  sufficient  to  give 
the  landlord  the  power  of  deducting  the 
arrears  due  to  him  from  the  vf^lue  of  the  te- 
nant's improvements.    It  was  not  generally 
true  tluit  the  improvements  of  the  tenant 
were  made  at  a   time   when,  instead   of 
spending  his  money  on  them,  he  ought  to 
have  paid  his  rent ;  that  objection  was  to 
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be  met  simply  bj  a  denial  of  the  fact.     In 
Scotland,  every  man  who  let  a  fnrm  let  it 
with  a  warrandice  that  it  was  fit  for  the 
purposes  for  wliich  it  was  let.    He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  provided  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  those  purposes,  and  if  he  bad  not 
done  so  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  do  so 
himself,  and  charge  the  expense  of  it  to  bis 
Inndlord.     In  Ireland  no  such  law  existed. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Ireland,  if 
the  landlord  did  not  provide  what  was  called 
the  proper  instrumenta  for  the  farm,  the 
tenant  had  the  right  to  do  so,    and  if  a 
landlord,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sup- 
poses,  said  to  an  improving  tenant,  ^*  You 
have  done  this  with  my  capital,'*  the  afi- 
swer  was,   '*  You  ought  to  have  done  ri 
yourself;  it  was  impossildc  for  mc  to  pay 
you    the  rent   without   its    being   done.^' 
There   was  a   work  published   lately  by 
Mr.    Gisbome,   an  eminent   agriculturist, 
in   which  he  stated  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  tenant  to  carry  on  agriculture 
upon  his  farm  with  advantage  to  himself 
or  his  landlord,  without  a  series  of  im- 
provements which  he  enumerated,  and  for 
which  improvemeots  it  wasbut  common  jus- 
tice that  x\\e  tenant  should  be  entitled  to 
claim    compensation.     But,    further,    the 
measure  introduced  by  the  Government  in 
the  last  Session  deprived  the  tenant  of  all 
claim  for  compensation  for  improvements, 
except  in  the  case  of  his  eviction.  lie  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Shee)  wanted  to  know  why  only 
on  eviction  ?     It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  farms  in  Ireland,  genepfrily  apeaking, 
wore  let  to  the  tenants  from  year  to  year. 
The  tenant  could  always  leave  l^is  farm  by 
giving  six  months*  notice  to  quit.     The  te* 
nant  under  this  limitation  could  n»t«xereise 
his  right  of  giving  notice  to  quit,  •except  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  his  property  invested  in 
the  land.     The  Government  Bill  proceeded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  tenant  was 
the  man  to  improve.     If  that  be  so,  why 
did  tliey  not  give  the  tenant  every  induce- 
ment to  improre  ?     The  inducement  they 
had  given  him  was  by  no  means  sufficient. 
The  landlords  of  Ireland  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  English  as  well  as  Irish.     It 
was  remarkable  that  the  English  landlords 
improved  their  estates  in  England,  while 
they  neglected  to  improve  their  estates  in 
Ireland.     The  fact  was,  that«  custom  had 
grown  up  which  exempted  the  proprietors 
of  land  in  Ireland  from  the  responsibility  of 
their  neglect  in  this  respect,  and  no  dis- 
grace attached  to  it.     After  all,    to   the 
tenant  they  must  look  for  improving  the 
agrirultiiral   condition    of    Irelaud.      The 
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average  aise  of  the  farms  in  Galway  was 
thirty-five  acres;    in    Mayo,    twenty-nine 
acres  ;   in   Roscommon,  twenty-two  acres ; 
in  Clare,  thirty  acres;   in   Kerry,  forty- 
six  acres ;  in  Cork,  tlvirty-nine  acres ;  in 
Down,   nineteen   acres;  aad  in  Armagh, 
thirteen    acres :    the   two    kist-mentioued 
counties  being  the  most  prosperous  in  Ire- 
land.    On  farma  of  this  siae  none  but  the 
tenants  could  be  expected  to   make  im- 
provements.    He  was  assured  that  in  one 
Joint- Stock  Company  in  Ireland  there  was 
no  less  a  sum  than  1,500,OOOZ.  deposits, 
the  property  of  amttll  farmers,  and  in  ano- 
ther  1,300,0002.  belonging  to  the  same 
class.     All  this  would  be  invested  in  the 
«oil,  if  security  was  provided  for  it  by  the 
law.     In  Ulster,  where  a  tenant-right  cus- 
.tom  existed,  k  was  calculated  tliat  tliere  was 
an  amount  of  tenant  improvements  to  the 
extent  of   14,000.000i.  or  15,000.0001., 
being  property  that  was  regularly  made 
the  subject  of  family  settlement,  bequest, 
and  sale,  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  the  landlords,     itiome  lew  years   ago 
Lord   Caledon   wished   to   tlirow  some  of 
the  land   that  was  in   the  occupation   of 
his  'tenants  into  im  own  park.     The  land 
was  held  by  tenants  from  year  to  year. 
Ilia   Lordship    positively   paid    those    te- 
nants \2l,   an    acre   for  such   land,  aud 
threw  it  into  his  own  park.     Surely,  if  a 
tenant  diod,  and  left  a  family  after  him, 
\m  representatives  should  have  the  power 
of  claiming  compensation  for  the  improve- 
ments he  had  made.     Again,  if  tlie  tenant 
should  find  himself  in  difficulties,  he  oaght 
to  be  permitted,  before  a  large  arrear  of 
rent  has  accumulated  upon  him«  to  sell  his 
improvements  and  apply  the  proceeda  of 
them  to  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors.     A 
difficulty  was  suggested  as  to  how  arrange- 
ments for  securing  compensation  to  tenants 
for  their  permai>ent  improvements  could  bo 
adopted  with  justice  to  the  landlord.     The 
tenant's  claim  might  be  made  at  a  time  of 
great  depression,  when  the  valuo  of  a  per- 
manent improvement  was,  for  the  moment, 
dependent  on  that  which  was  the  most  va- 
riable of  all  things — the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce.     At  the  rents  agreed  upon 
when  prices  were  high,  permission  to  sell 
or  assign  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  him; 
and  the  same  reason  which  prevented  the 
tenant    from    assigning     advantageously, 
would  deprive  the  landlocd  of  all  chance 
of  reimbursement — should   be  make  the 
compensation — from  an  incoming  tenant. 
If  the  tenant  have  a  right  to  call  for  com- 
pensation under  auch  circumstances^  the 
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Innillord  should  hnve  tlie  right  of  answering 
him  in  this  way — '•  Well,  then,  let  the  land 
be  fairly  and  {H*opcrly  valued — let  it  be 
valued,  if  yon  please,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  General  Valuation  Act,  and  I 
will  bo  willing,  if  you  can  find  a  tenant  to 
take  it  at  the  valued  rent,  after  allowing 
for  the  animal  permanent  increase  of  value 
arising  from  your  improvements,  to  accept 
him  as  a  substitute  for  you ;  but  I  stipu- 
late that  all  arrears  of  rent  shall  be  first 
paid,  and  that  when  prices  rise,  my  rent 
shall  rise  with  them.'*  What  could  be 
fairer  than  such  an  arrangeme«t?  It 
would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  adopt- 
ing the  principle  of  corn-rents,  as  practised 
in  Scotland,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Tithe 
Composition  and  Church  Temporalities 
Acts.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Genc^ 
ral  Valuation  Act  without  at  once  seeing 
how  easily  the  object  which  all  have  in  view, 
the  promotion  of  improvement  with  justice 
to  both  landlords  and  tenants,  would  be  se- 
cured by  it.  He  should  not  ask  the  House 
to  entertain  his  Bill  in  any  other  stage 
than  the  first  reading  until  the  Government 
measure  had  come  down  from  the  other 
House.  Then  he  should  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  asking  them  to  proceed  with 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  or  of  moving 
that  certain  Amendments,  in  conformity 
with  the  views  which  he  advocated,  should 
be  introduced  into  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  shonld,  therefore,  merely 
ask  the  Houso  to  assent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  in  order  that  it  mi^rht  be 
printed  and  circulated  among  hon.  Mem- 
bers* and  that  they  thus  might  be  enabled 
to  consider  more  maturely  the  provisions 
which  it  contained. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  second- 
ed the  Motion.  Ho  said  that,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  question  involved  in  this 
Bill  had  been  brought  forward  as  a  subject 
for  popular  agitation ;  but  that  was  no 
longer  the  case,  and  whatever  the  Govern- 
ment might  DOW  consent  to  do  would  be  a 
concession,  not  to  agitation,  but  to  reason. 
The  Government  had  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  a  vital  and  momentous  ques- 
tion, and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  them.  Recent  events 
in  Ireland  had  showp  that  the  popular 
party  there  were  not  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent Government.  Many  of  them  thought 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  in  a 
hand  fide  spirit  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained,  and  they  were 
indtued,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial.     Ho  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Go- 


vernment would  not  disappoint  the  expec- 
tations of  their  friends.  If  there  should 
be  no  higher  motive,  he  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  bear  in  mind  how  valu* 
able  a  source  the  cottier  population  of  Ire- 
land was  whence  to  raise  levies  in  the  event 
of  war,  and  that  they  would  be  induced  to 
do  justice  to  the  small  cultivators  of  the 
land  in  that  country,  who  were  now  being 
driven  from  its  shores  in  hundreds.  He 
looked  on  Ireland  as  a  country  with  great 
uudeveloped  resources,  and,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  emigration  going  on  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  improving  the  law,  he  thought 
that  emigration  to  be  deplored,  and  he  at- 
tributed it  to  the  operation  of  those  bad 
laws.  A  sense  of  expediency,  if  not  of 
justice,  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Government  to  deal  in  a  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive spirit  with  this  question. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  he  must  congratu- 
late both  the  House  and  the  country  upon 
the  altered  tone  which  had  pervaded  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
tiie  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Shee)  that  evening,  as  compared  with  that 
by  which  his  introduction  of  topics  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  had  Inst  Session  been  characterised. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  upon 
that  occasion — as  he  had  done  in  the 
speech  which  ha  has  just  delivered — stated 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  asking  the 
House  to  assent  to  a  single  provision  which 
could  he  said  to  have  for  its  abject  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  property  in  Ire- 
land. He  (Mr.  George)  had,  however, 
been  obliged  last  Session  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  whether  the  per- 
petuity of  tenure  clause,  and  the  compul- 
sory valitation  clause — two  clauses  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  intro- 
duced into  his  Bill,  for  they  were  not  in 
Mr.  Sharroau  Crawford's  measure — would 
not,  if  they  had  passed  into  law,  have 
proved  to  be  in  their  operation  utterly  de- 
structive of  property  in  Ireland  and  its 
rights?  Such  in  his  (Mr.  George's)  opi- 
nion  would  have  been  their  tendency.  He, 
therefore,  had  listened  on  the  present  occa- 
sion with  some  doubt  and  hesitation  to  tho 
assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, that  this  Bill  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  just  introduced  did 
not  interfere  with  property.  He  most  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  existing  interests  were 
not  sought  to  be  disturbed  by  thai  mea- 
sure, and  that  no  retrospective  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  was  contemplated  by 
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itB  Bupport<»rs.  Tlic  lion,  nnd  learned 
Member  had  presented  to  the  House  a  sad 
picture  of  the  amount  of  crimo  and  desti- 
tution which  he  said  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
and  ivhich  he  had  attributed  to  the  absence 
of  legislation  of  a  character  similar  to  thai 
which  he  has  Just  called  upon  the  House 
to  sanction.  He  (Mr.  George)  was,  how- 
iever,  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  the 
condition  of  Ireland  had  of  late  become 
greatly  altered  for  the  better.  Population 
and  labour  now  bore  a  more  just  proportion 
to  one  another  in  that  country  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case.  The  employer  had 
to  seek  for  the  labourer,  not  the  labourer 
for  the  employer,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
had  been  considerably  increased.  It  was 
to  these  circumstances,  and  to  Xhe  more 
abundant  harvests,  that,  in  his  o|»inion,  the 
improvement  which  now  manifested  itself 
in  every  quarter  of  the  island  was  to  be 
attributed.  He  should  like  to  see  this 
better  state  of  things  allowed  to  develope 
Itself  gradually,  and.deemed  it  unwise,  by 
too  much  hotbed  legislation,  to  endeavour 
to  push  too  far  the  increasing  prosperity, 
to  which  it  afforded  htm  so  mueh  gratifica- 
tion to  be  enabled  to  bear  evidence.  In 
those  cases  in  which  compensation  could 
be  made  to  the  tenant  without  prejudice  to 
existing  contracts  ho  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  see  it  granted  ;  •  but  it  was  his 
opinion  that  in  general,  to  leave  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenants  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs  was  a  mode  of  proceeding  prefer- 
able to  the  enactment  of  any  law  upon  the 
subject.  At  ail  events  he  trusted  that  no 
measure  afleciing  different  interests  would 
be  pasf^  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned, 
which  hon.  Members  would  not  be  prepared 
to  advocate  for  England. 

Colonel  GREVILLE  said,  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  that  he  should  certainly  not  have 
given  his  support  to  tho  measure  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kilkenny  had  he  been  of  opinion  that  it 
was  calculated  to  operate  injuriously  upon 
the  rights  of  property ;  and  he  should  be 
ready  to  give  his  favourable  consideration 
to  any  alterations  in  that  measure  which 
hon.  Members  might  deem  it  desirable  to 
introduce. 

Sill  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learood  Gentleman  who  had  broudit 
the  suhject  under  their  consideration  had 
announced  his  intention  not  to  proceed  with 
his  measure  until  tho  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  taken  on  a  Bill  upon 
'  the  same  suliject  which  had  been  submitted 
Mr.  George 


to  them;  and  under  these ' circum'stancca 
there  could  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  the  Motion  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should  be  al- 
lowed to  lay  his  Bill  on  the  table.  But 
the  Government,  in  assenting  to  that  Mo- 
tion, did  not  pledge  themselves  in  any  wny 
to  give  any  facilities  or  any  support  to  the 
measure  at  any  future  time.  Until  the 
House  of  Lords  should  have  decided  on  the 
Bill  under  their  consideration,  and  which 
had  reeeiyed  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  a  manifest  waste  of  time 
to  continue  any  ftirthei*  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  he  thought  tho 
course  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  very  inconvenient*  of  laying 
a  Bill  on  the  table  of  that  House,  which 
was  not  to  be~  proceeded  with  until  a  Com* 
mi t tee  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  come 
to  a  decision  with  respect  to  another  Bill. 
He  considered  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  waited  until  the  other  Bill, 
with  such  modifications  as  the  Honae  of 
Lords  might  think  necessary,  should  eome 
down  from  that  House.  Besides  that  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  were  negatived  in  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year.  He  was  very  anxious  that  this 
question  should  be  settled  this  year,  for 
the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  tended  very 
much  to  the  depreciation  of  property  in 
Ireland,  and  he  knew  of  instances  in  which 
sales  had  been  prevented  in  consequence 
of  that  uncertainty.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  measures  of  which  he  had  charge 
during  the  last  Session,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  that  those  who  more  particularly  re- 
presented the  interests  of  the  tenantry  had 
offered  no  obstruction  of  which  he  had 
reason  to  complain,  but  had  assisted  him 
very  fairly.  The  House  would  recollect 
that  he  proposed  three  Bills.  There  was 
also  a  fonrth  Bill — the  Land  Improvement 
Bill — to  enable  a  tenant  for  life,  and  persons 
having  a  limited  interest,  to  do  with  private 
money  what  they  would  have  been  able  to 
do  out  of  a  public  loan.  The  three  Bills 
to  which  he  referred,  were  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Consolidation  Bill,  the  LeaKiitg# 
Powers  Bill,  and  the  Tenant  Compensation 
Bill.  The  latter  Bill  contained  a  clause  re- 
lating to  draining,  subsoiling,  and  other  mat- 
ters which  were  omitted  from  the  Bill  which 
passed  the  House.  The  Select  Committee 
were  of  opinion,  that  all  that  kind  of  ini^ 
]»rovement  should  be  done  under  express 
contract,  and  ho  felt  bound. to  surrender 
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contributed.  Among  oilier  of  his  grent  quali- 
ties, to  make  those  on  that  side  of  the  House 
look  up  to  him  as  their  polittcal  leader,  not 
only  with  pride  but  with  affection.  The  noble 
Earl  in  no  way  fettered  his  judgment,  but 
urged  him  to  give  his  earnest  attention  to 
this  important  subject  of  national  education, 
and  to  see  whether  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  some  modifications  by  which 
the  objections  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land might  be.  done  away  with,  without 
creating  ill-feeling  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  (the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  thought 
bis  Duble  Friend  would  admit  that  he  had 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  doing 
so.  If  he  came  to  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
which  he  was  far  from  admitting,  it  was 
an  error  of  judgment  and  from  no  want  of 
sufficient  attention  or  consideration.  After 
that  investigation  he  told  his  noble  Friend, 
while  still  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  although  he  saw  much  to  lament  and 
much  to  disapprove  of  in  the  system,  lie 
still  thought  that,  under  all  the  pecniiar 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
country ;  that  he  could  make  no  sugges- 
tion which  would,  in  his  opinion,  satisfy 
the  Protestants,  without  having  the  effect 
of  driving  away  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
tlie  schools ;  and  that  he  could  not  he  a 
party  to  any  proceeding  which  might  re- 
sult in  throwing  on  the  world  about  400.000 
children,  without  even  the  means  of  secular 
education. 

With  the  permission  of  their  Lordships 
he  would  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  system ; — for,  with 
regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  secular  edu- 
cation given  in  these  schools,  there  had 
never  been  the  least  difference  of  opinion. 
He  felt  it  necessary  briefly  to  call  their 
Lordships*  attention  to  the  history  of  this 
system,  which  might  not  be  familiar  to  all 
of  them.  In  1831,  when  the  Government 
of  the  day  came  to  the  determination  of 
withdrawing  the  grant  from  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  and  effecting  an  impor'ant 
change  in  the  system  of  education,  which 
theretofore  had  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was 
well  known  that  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  then  Mr.  Stanley,  was  the  chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Letnster, 
the  intended  President  of  the  Board  of 
Bdocationr  had  always  been  considered  as 
the  charter  of  the  system.  In  the  first 
draught  of  that  letter,  after  adverting  to  the 
eoQsidemtioii  which  had  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  effiset  this  ehang6» 


stating  why  the  Government  considered^  it 
necessary  to  take  the  educational  funds 
from  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  in  whose 
hands  it  had  previously  been,  his  noble 
Friend  adverted  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1828,  in  which  was  given  as 
the  basis  of  the  scheme  projected  by  the 
Government  '*  combined  literary  and  sepa- 
rate religions  education  ;'*  but  when  that 
draught  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Stanley 
to  the  intended  Commissioners  (considered 
respectively  as  fair  representatives  of  each 
communion)  it  appeared  that  some  of  them, 
before  they  accepted  the  office,  objected  to 
administer  a  system  which  was  designed 
to  exclude  all  religious  teaching  from  the 
combined  education ;  that,  accordingly, 
after  mature  deliberation  between  Mr. 
Stanley  and  the  several  members  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing 
into  the  united  education  snch  scriptural 
teaching  as  might  involve  no  matter  of 
controversy  among  Christians*  the  first 
draught  of  the  letter  was  altered,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  Government  and  the 
Commissioners,  by  describing  the  system 
to  be  established  as  one  for  ''combined 
moral  and  literary,  and  separate  religious 
instruction,"  and  by  adding  to  that  descrip- 
tion the  following  proviso  : — 

"  It  is  not  designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of 
books  for  the  combined  inetniction  rach  portions 
of  saored  history,  or  of  religious  or  moral  teach- 
ing, as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board." 

The  Commissioners  then  consisted  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, the  late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
Murray,  Mr.  Blnke,  Mr.  Sadleir,  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, and  Mr.  Holmes.  As  regarded  reli- 
gion, the  Board  consisted  of  three  Episco- 
palians, two  Roman  Catholics,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  Unitarian.  These  gentlemen 
—entirely  agreeing  with  the  views  of  his 
noble  Friend  and  the  Government,  tli«t  it 
was  desirable  that,  if  possible,  somo  com- 
bined religious  instruction  should  be  giv.e'n 
— agreed  upon  recommending  some  works, 
which  they  hoped  would  give  sound  reli- 
gious education,  without  raising  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  incur- 
ring the  dread  of  the  Protestants.  These 
books  at  first  consisted  of  selections  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  book  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a 
volume  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
These  books  were,  as  was  necessary,  una- 
nimously approved  of  by  the  Board,  and 
formed  part  of  the  system  as  it  was  first 
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to  tbe  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  KkU 
kennjr  (Mr.  Serjeant  Sliee)  on  tlio  spirit  and 
temper  he  had  evinced  in  bringino;  this 
question  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  in  attempting  to  do  that  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Committee 
which  sat  on  thin  subject.  The  right  hon. 
atid  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier)  had 
also  boldlj,  courageously,  and  ably  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  question — a 
circumstance  which  would  alwa3's  greatly 
redound  to  his  credit.  It  appeared  that 
this  Bill  was  not  to  be  proceeded  With  fur- 
ther until  the  other  measure  came  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  thought 
that  a  very  good  arrangement,  but  he 
would  beg  to  press  on  the  Government  ttie 
importance  of  not  allowing  this  subject  to 
rest  or  be  delayed  in  the  other  House. 
This  was  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
Ireland.  He  believed  a  great  deal  of  the 
emigration  which  had  gone  on  there  was 
caused  by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant;  Bat,  putting 
aside  the  two  questions  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  and  emigration,  which 
were  but  cause  and  effect,  their  real,  social, 
and  practical  business  in  that  Houae,  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  was  the  applying  them- 
selves to  the  final  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Shee  and  Mr.  Pollard-Urquhort. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Eleven 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  February  17,  1854. 

Mutcms.]     Took  the  Oathi.-^The  Lord   Harris. 
PuBUO  bxixa. — 1*  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland);  Powers  of  Leasing  (Ireland);   Te- 
nants' Improveme&ts  Compensation  (Ireland). 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 
The  Earl  op  EGLINTON,  In  rising 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  said,  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  under 
their  Lordships*  nttention,  and,  indeed,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  it  would  have 
been  brought  before  the  House  with 
greater  propriety,  and  certainly  with 
greater  ability,  by  some  of  the  noble  Lords 
personally  connected  with  Ireland.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  |tositioQ  whicK 

Mr.  Ruche 


he  had  lately  had  the  honour  to  hold  in 
that  country,   and  the  interest  which  ho 
must    naturally  feel    in    everything  con- 
nected with  its  welfare,  would  be  held  to 
justify  him  in  coming  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion.      It  appeared  to  bim  that  an   in* 
qniry   into    the  working  of  the   national 
system  of  education  in   Ireland,  if  it  hnd 
not  been  necessary  before,  had  been  ren- 
dered  absolutely  indispensable  by  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  had  occurred  last  year, 
and  which  had  resulted  in  the  reiiremeDt 
from  the  Board  of  Commiasioners  not  only 
of  two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  bench 
— men  distinguished   not  more   by  their 
legal  ability  than  by  their  judgment  and 
moderation — but  also  by  the  secession  of 
a  most  reverend  Prelate,  the  Arehbtsfaop 
of  Dublin,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
Commissioners,  and  who  had  been  for  tho 
twenty  years  during  which  the  system  bad 
existed  one  of  its  firm,  conscientious,  and 
energetic  supporters.     It  appeared  to  him 
(the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  that  an  inquiry  was 
also  rendered  necessary  by  the  innovations 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  system  of 
instruction,  in  consequence  of  the  construe- 
tion — in  his  opinion  an  erroneous  one — 
which  had  been  placed  npon  one  of  the 
principal  rules  of  the  institution.     When  a 
noble  Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty)  brought   this   subject  before  their 
Lordships  last  year,  he  (the  Sari  of  E^:- 
liuton)  said  that,  although  he  so  far  dif- 
fered from  him  as  to  give  the  system  bis 
qualified    approval,   yet  that   it   was  liis 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  into  its  working 
was  necessary,  and    he  urged   his  noble 
Friend  to  move  for  a  Committee  on  the 
subject.      He  need  hardly  say  that  the 
opinion  he  then  expressed  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  had  alluded ;  and  he  believed  that  that 
opinion  would  be  shared  in  by  moat  of  their 
Lordships.      He   (the   Eari  of   Eglinton) 
begged  to  assure  their  Lordships  that  bo 
approached  this  subject  in  no  spirit  of  hos- 
tility; nay,  he  believed  that  the  qualified 
support  which  he  had  given  to  the  system 
had  disappointed  many  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  politically  allied,  and  whose  higb 
character,    piety,    and    patriotism    woabi 
render  him  most  anxious  to  please  them  it 
possible.    When  his  noble  Friend  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  late  Administration  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  entrusted  him  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Ii*eland,  he  imposed  no  condi- 
tions upon  him ;  he  treated  him  with  thst 
generous  confidence  which,  his  noble  Friend 
always  placed  in  those  he  trusted,  and  which 
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contributed,  among  oilier  of  Iiis  great  quali- 
ties, to  make  those  on  that  side  of  the  House 
look  up  to  htm  as  their  polittcal  leader,  not 
only  with  pride  but  with  aifection.  The  noble 
Earl  in  no  way  fettered  his  judgment,  but 
urged  him  to  give  his  earnest  attention  to 
this  important  subject  of  national  education, 
and  to  see  whether  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  devise  some  modifications  by  which 
the  objections  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land might  be^  done  away  with,  without 
creating  ill-feeling  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  (the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  thought 
his  noble  Friend  would  admit  that  he  had 
spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  doing 
so.  If  he  came  to  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
which  he  was  far  from  admitting,  it  was 
an  error  of  judgment  and  from  no  want  of 
sufBcient  attention  or  consideration.  After 
that  investigation  he  told  his  noble  Friend, 
while  still  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  although  he  saw  much  to  lament  and 
much  to  disapprove  of  in  the  system,  he 
still  thought  that,  under  all  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  one  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
country ;  that  he  could  make  no  sugges- 
tion which  would,  in  his  opinion,  satisfy 
the  Protestants,  without  having  the  effect 
of  driving  away  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  schools ;  and  that  he  could  not  he  a 
party  to  any  proceeding  which  might  re- 
sult in  throwing  on  the  world  about  400.000 
children,  without  even  the  means  of  secular 
education. 

With  the  permission  of  their  Lordships 
he  would  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  system ; — for,  with 
regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  secular  edu- 
cation given  in  these  schools,  there  had 
never  been  the  least  difference  of  opinion. 
He  felt  it  necessary  briefly  to  call  their 
Lordships*  attention  to  the  history  of  this 
system,  which  might  not  be  familiar  to  all 
of  them.  In  1831,  when  the  Government 
of  the  day  came  to  the  determination  of 
withdrawing  the  grant  from  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  and  effecting  an  imporant 
change  in  the  system  of  education,  which 
theretofore  had  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was 
well  known  that  his  noble  Friend  (the  Enrl 
of  Derby)  then  Mr.  Stanley,  was  the  chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  intended  President  of  the  Board  of 
£dacation<  had  always  been  considered  as 
the  charter  of  the  system.  In  the  first 
draught  of  that  letter,  after  adverting  to  the 
consideration  which  had  induced  the  Go- 
teroment  to  effect  this  change,  and  after 


stating  why  the  Government  considered^  it 
necessary  to  take  the  educational  funds 
from  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  in  whose 
hands  it  had  previously  been,  his  noble 
Friend  adverted  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1828,  in  which  was  given  as 
the  basis  of  the  scheme  projected  by  the 
Government  "  combined  literary  and  sepa- 
rate religious  education  ;'*  but  when  that 
draught  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Stanley 
to  the  intended  Commissioners  (considered 
respectively  as  fair  representatives  of  each 
communion)  it  appeared  that  some  of  them, 
before  they  accepted  the  office,  objected  to 
administer  a  system  which  was  designed 
to  exclude  all  religious  teaching  from  the 
combined  education ;  that,  accordingly, 
after  mature  deliberation  between  Mr. 
Stanley  and  the  several  members  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing 
into  the  united  education  such  scriptural 
teaching  as  might  involve  no  matter  of 
controversy  among  Christians,  the  first 
draught  of  the  letter  was  altered,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  Government  and  the 
Commissioners,  by  describing  the  system 
to  be  established  as  one  for  '*  combined 
moral  and  literary,  and  separate  religious 
instruction,'*  and  by  adding  to  that  descrip- 
tion the  following  proviso  : — 

"  It  is  not  designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of 
books  for  the  combined  instruction  such  portions 
of  ssored  history,  or  of  religious  or  moral  teach- 
ing, as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board." 

The  Commissioners  then  consisted  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, the  late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
Murray,  Mr.  Blnke,  Mr.  Sadleir,  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, and  Mr.  Holmes.  As  regarded  reli- 
gion, the  Board  consisted  of  three  Episco- 
palians, two  Roman  Catholics,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  Unitarian.  These  gentlemen 
—entirely  agreeing  with  the  views  of  bis 
noble  Friend  and  the  Government,  that  it 
was  desirable  that,  if  possible,  some  com- 
bined religious  instruction  should  be  giv.en 
— agreed  upon  recommending  some  works, 
which  they  hoped  would  give  sound  reli- 
gious education,  without  raising  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  incur- 
ring the  dread  of  the  Protestants.  These 
books  at  first  consisted  of  selections  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  book  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  a 
volume  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
These  books  were,  as  was  necessary,  una* 
nimously  approved  of  by  the  Board,  and 
formed  part  of  the  system  as  it  was  first 
e.«tablislied.  No  patron,  however,  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  them  in  liia  ichool, 
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tinlet^s  he  thought  fit;  nor  wns  the  reading 
of  them  forced  open  anj  child  whose 
parents  objected.  He  might  also  be  ex- 
cused for  stating  to  their  Lordships  that 
these  books  were  not  onlj  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Commissioners,  and  entirely 
and  cordially  approved  of  by  the  excellent 
and  pious  Archbishop  Murray,  whose  death 
was  a  national  loss,  and  by  Mr.  Blake,  the 
other  Roman  Catholic  Commissioner,  but 
they  were  recommended  to  the  patrons  of 
schools  in  almost  every  report  of  the  Board. 
In  the  first  Report,  in  1834,  the  Commis- 
sioners said : — 

"  Snch  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  as  are 
prepared  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  may  be 
used,  and  are  most  earnestly  recommended  by 
the  Board  to  be  used,  during  the  hours  allotted  to 
ordinary  school  business.*' 

In  the  second  Report,  in  1835,  they  stated, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant : — 

"  We  have  published  a  volume  of  Extracts 
■from  the  Scriptures,  and  a  volume  of  Sacred 
Poetry  ;  and  these  books  have  met  with  general 
approbation." 

Then  in  the  third  Report  there  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Kelly,  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
to  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  in  which  it  was  stated — 


"Tt  was  agreed  that  the  extracts  from  the 
Scriptures,  if  approved  by  the  entire  Board, 
might  be  read  In  the  general  course  of  education 
by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  together." 

Again,  in  their  fourth  Report,  issued  in 
1837,  the  Commissioners  said  : — 

*'  Tt  has  ncTor  been  considered  by  us  that  we 
should  violate  principle  if  we  allowed  religious 
instructiop  to  be  given  during  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  provided  that  such  an  arrangement  were 
made  as  that  children  whose  parents  did  not 
approve  it  should  not  be  required  to  attend  or  be 
present  at  it." 

In  1839  the  Board  issued  the  following  rule : 

— "  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scrip- 
ture Lessons,  licssons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity, 
or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  being  read  in  any  of 
the  national  schools  ;  nor  do  they  allow  them  to 
be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  in- 
struction in  any  school  attended  by  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  objcHst  to  their  being 
so  read.  In  such  oases  the  Commissioners  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  time  of  reli- 
gious Instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may 
use  these  books  or  not,  as  they  think  proper." 

Although,  no  doubt,  a  large  portion  of  the 
piembera  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
nia^y  persons  belonging  to  other  denomi- 
nailona  of  Protestants  did — moi^t  unfortu- 
nately, he  thought— refuse  their  adhesion 
to  the  system,  and  by  so  doing  gave  a 
piost  undue  preponderance  to  the  Roman 
The  Earl  of  Eglinton 


Catholics,  not  only  in  the  management,  but 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  number  of 
children    attending   the   schools,  still    he 
thought  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  fact 
that  some  combined  religious  education  had 
been   introduced  into  the  system  caused 
the  adhesion  of  a  great  number  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  disapproved  of  it. 
No  doubt  that  rule,  if  read  literally,  might 
receive  what  he  must  term  the  ridiculous 
construction,  that  if  the  parents  of  any 
one  child  in  a  school  object  to  a  book,  that 
book  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  school  al- 
together.    But  this  construction  was  never 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  rule,  nor 
was  such  a  construction  pnt  upon  it  from 
1 839  down  to  last  year ;  indeed  Reports 
from  1839  gave  the  same  interpretation  of 
the  rules  as  the  previous  Reports.  In  1843, 
in  1844,  and  in  1847  the  same  recommen- 
dation of  these  books  is  given,  and  it  was 
even  repeated  in  a  list  of  the  books  sanc- 
tioned  by  the  Board,   which  was,   I  be- 
lieve, published  by  their  authority  in  Sep- 
tember, 1853.     However,  in  the  autumn 
of  1852,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  hap- 
pening to  inspect  the  model  school  at  Cli*n- 
mel,  found  to  his  surprif^e  that  these  reli- 
gious books  were  not  used  in  that  school, 
and  that  they  had  never  beon  used  there 
since  it  was  established.     His  Grace  also 
found  on  inquiry  "that   the  same   custom 
prevailed  in  several  other  model  schools 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  these  books  had 
never    received   the   distinct    and   formal 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioner^^, 
lie  immediately  complained  to  the  Bonril 
of  this  innovation,  arguing,  he  (the  Earl 
of  Eglinton)    thought,   very  justly,   that 
although    the  adoption    of  these    books 
might  be  optional  with  the  patrons  of  other 
schools,  the  Conmiissioners  were  bound  to 
have  them  read  in  the  model  schools  of 
which    they  were  the  ex  officio  patrons, 
because,  in  fact,  the  very  essence  of  a 
model  school  was,  that  the  system  should 
be  there  carried  out  in  all  its  integrity. 
Some  delay  occurred  with  reference  to  the 
question  ;  but  at  last  it  became  necessary 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  a  new 
model  school  at  Gormanstown.    There  was 
a  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Murphy  for  tlic 
purpose  of  expunging  from   the   list  of 
books    the    Lessons    on    the    Truths    of 
Christianity.     There  was  another  motion, 
proposed  by  Baron  Greene,  authorising  the 
reading  of  these  books  either  previous  to, 
or  immediately  after,  the  combined  secu- 
lar education;  and  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
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Murphy's  resolution  for  expunging   from 
the  list  of  books  the  Lessons  upon  the 
Truths  of  Christianity  was  carried,  and 
Baron  Greene's  motion  was  also  carried ; 
and  in  addition  to  it  the  construction  was 
put  upon  the  eighth  rule,  giving  a  veto 
upon  the  use  of  any  of  these  books  in  the 
school  to  any  parent  or  guardian  who  should 
object  to  it.  While  those  proceedings  were 
going  on  at  the  Board,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Cullen,  in  a  speech  which 
he  made  at  the  feast  oF  some  saint,  whose 
name  he  (the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  couUl  not 
really  recollect,  speaking  of  the  Scripture 
Lessons,  said  that  this  little  work  **  ap- 
peared to  be  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  united  religious  instruction  to 
Catholic  and  non-Catliolic  children  in  the 
aame  class.  We  reprobcite  such  a  project." 
The  result  was  that  the  Scripture  Lessons, 
as  well  as  the  Sacred  Poetry,  were  vetoed 
according  to  the  new  construction  put  upon 
the  rule.     The  Board  having  agreed  to 
expunge  the  Lessons  on  the   Truths  of 
■Christianity,  and  having  enabled  the  priests 
to  veto  the  other  two  religious  books  by  the 
construction  they  put  on  the  eighth  rule,  it 
might  be  considered    that   all   combined 
religious  education  was  abolished  from  the 
national   system.      Those   proceedings   of 
the  Board  were  naturally  followed  by  the 
retirement  of  the  three  Commissioners  to 
whom  he  had  previttusly  alluded — namely, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  right  hon. 
Mr.  Blackbume,  and  Bnron  Greene.  They 
could  not  approve  of  the  innovation  that 
had  been  adopted,  and  could  not  concur  in 
the  construction  of  the  rule.     The  Arch- 
bishop argued,  with  very  great  force,  that, 
though  no  doubt  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners   to  change   or  amend 
any  historical,  or  geographical,  or  scientific 
.  book  in  which  there  might  be  errors,  he 
contended  that  they  were  not  competent, 
and  that  it  was  a  breach  of  truftt  to  the 
public,  to  remove  from  the  list  of  books  all 
those  celigiuus  books  which  constituted  an 
important  principle  in  the  system.   He  (the 
Earl  of  Eglinton)  trusted  that  he  had  ful- 
filled his  word,  by  explaining  as  shortly  as 
he  possibly  could   the  circumstances  that 
had  occurred ;  and  he  thought  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  that  demanded  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  this  was  the  case.     He 
was  not  now  arguing  whether  the  combined 
relfgidus  education  should  be  preserved  ; 
he  was  not  arguing  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners were  right  or  wrung ;  he  was  not 
arguing    whether   tlTo   system    should   be 
changed  or  not ;  but  he  would  say  it. was 


duo  to  the  Commissioner^,  whoso  retire* 

ment  had  been  enfoi'ced,  and  to  the  large 

and  influential  and  most  respectable  body 

who  heretofore  had  held  aloof  from  the 

system,  and  who  were  now  more  than  ever 

justified  in  doing  so,  and  it  was  due  to  the 

people  of  Ireland,  who  were  interested  in 

this  important  question,  that  an  inquiry 

should  take  place.     He  would  only  further 

say,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  declare  that 

the  parent  of  one  child  ^should  have  the 

power  of  driving  from  a  school  a  book  of 

which   perhaps    all   the    other  children's 

parents   might  approve,   and   he  trusted 

that  such  a  rule  would  not  be  permitted 

much   longer   to   stultify  the  statutes  of 

the  Board.     He  begged,  in  conclusion,  to 

motJ«— 

"  That  a  Seleet  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  practical  working  of  ihe  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland. 

The  Eahl  op  ABERDEEN:  I  con- 
fess, my  Lords,  that  when  the  noble  Earl 
gave  notice  of  his  Motion,  my  first  impulse 
wa.s  to  resist  it,  because  I  felt  that  this 
national  system  of  education,  having  been 
of  such  inestimable  benefit  to  Ireland,  any 
step  that  by  possibility  would  indicate  a 
doubt  of  its  great  utility  and  advantage 
would  be  attended  with  very  unfortunate 
consequences.  But,  my  Lords,  on  reflec- 
tion, and  believing  that  this  system  would 
lose  nothing  by  a  minute  inquiry,  and 
finding  that  the  noble  Earl  ha^  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  any  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  system,  but  the  reverse,  I  now  feel 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  oppose  a  Motion 
made  in  such  a  spirit,  and  from  which  I 
hope  and  trust  beneficial  consequences  may 
ensue.  I  accordingly  informed  the  noble 
Earl  last  week  that  1  would  make  no  op- 
position to  his  Motion  ;  and  that  being  the 
ease,  I  think  I  am  relieved  from  entering 
into  any  disputation  at  present  respecting 
the  working  of  that  system  which  is  to  be 
subtnittod  to  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
mittee. I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
follow  the  noble  Earl  into  all  the  discus-^ 
sions  of  the  Board  relating  to  the  modifi^ 
cation  of  the  rules.  We  had  a  good  deal 
of  that  last  year,  and  these  are  subjo<^t9 
which  may  be  properly  submitted  to  tl^ 
Committee  for  which  the  noble  Earl  haa 
moved.  But  there  was  one  pari  of  the 
subject  which,  1  own,  I  regarded  with  very 
great  anxiety,  and  that  was.  the  possibly 
effect  that  might  arise  from  the  relirenicut 
of  the  most  rev.  Prelate  whose  support  had 
been  so  long  advantageous  to  the  system 
—  nay,  had,  in  fact,  been  almost  its  maiut 
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Btfiy  from  \he  beginning.  It  wn»  with 
great  nnxiety  I  looked  to  the  possible  eflPiHrt 
of  til  at  dcciHion  on  the  part  of  the  >mo8t 
ret.  Prelate;  for  though,  fortunately,  the 
Government  had  been  able  to  aopplj  his 
place,  and  the  places  of  the  other  Commis- 
Bioners  who  retired  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
manner  which,  1  hope,  will  retain  and  se- 
cure the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people, 
still  the  retirement  of  so  eminent  a  man 
was  not  to  be  contemplated  without  appre- 
hension. But  I  must  say — which  I  do 
with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction — thnt 
his  retirement  has  not  been  attended  with 
the  slightest  detriment  to  the  progress  of 
this  system,  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  up- 
hold.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  number  of  schools  and 
scholars  last  Tear  with  the  number  of  the 
year  precedinnj.  The  return  of  the  state  of 
the  schools  for  the  last  year  is  this: — On 
the  31st  December,  1A52,  the  number  of 
school)*  amounted  to  4.963 ;  on  the  31st 
December,  1853,  the  number  amounted 
to  5,075 ;  being  an  increase  of  112  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  1852  amounted  to  544,604,  and 
in  1853  they  amounted  to  565.760.  Fur- 
thor  than  this,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  says  that  during  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  he  has  never  known  the 
schools  to  bo  in  such  a  sound  and  flourish- 
ing condition,  or  the  system  so  thoroughly 
rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community.  It  is  also  worth  observing, 
that  in  the  poor-low  unions,  which  have 
placed  their  schools  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Board,  the  number  within  the 
last  year  has  also  increased.  Out  of  the 
163  poor-law  unions  in  Ireland,  141  have 
placed  their  schools  under  the  Board  ;  and 
although  one  of  the  poor-law  schools  was 
withdrawn  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
it  was  from  causes  quite  unconnected  with 
the  retiretnent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  the  system  has  not  sust-ained 
the  slightest  detriment  in  consequence  of 
an  event  which,  at  the  time,  I  regarded  as 
a  great  calamity.  As  it  is  my  intention  to 
make  no  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noblo  Earl,  I  repeat,  I  have  no  intention  of 
entering  into  the  doubtful  parts  of  the 
question  to  which  he  has  referred.  1  can 
only  say,  there  has  been  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  principles  on  which  the  system 
has  been  conducted,  and  that  tlie  event 
which  influenced  the  decision  of  the  Arch- 
bishop— namely,  the  omission  of  the  two 
works  in  the  model  school  in  Clonmel — 
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took  place,  not  under  the  crusade  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  referred,  but  during 
the  life  of  Archbishop  Mnrraj,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  accompanied  by  any  of 
those  motives  to  which  tlie  noble  Earl  has 
alluded.  [The  Earl  of  EouNTOir:  I  did 
not  say  that.]  Therefore  it  was  not  a 
novelty,  and  it  was  done  daring  Arch- 
bishop Murray's  life.  I  do  saj  that  this 
system,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  great 
improvement  and  prosperous  condition  of 
Ireland  generally  at  this  moment*  gives 
me  great  reason  to  hope  that,  instead  of 
being  at  all  affected  by  what  has  taken 
place,  it  will  go  on  increasing  in  nsefnlncss. 
The  condition  of  the  country  is  snch  as  not 
only  to  increase  the  number  attending  the 
schools,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  remain 
longer  at  the  schools.  The  children  can, 
therefore,  remain  at  the  schools  to  a  more 
advanced  age  than,  in  former  years,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  thereby  show- 
ing an  increased  power  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  leare  their 
children  longer  in  the  acquirement  of  edu- 
cation than  they  had  been  previously  able 
to  do.  As  I  make  no  oppobition  to  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Earl,  it  would  be  really 
a  waf»te  of  your  Lordships*  time  were  I  to 
enter  into  any  contest  on  the  points  urged 
by  the  noble  Earl,  and  I  feel  it  unneces- 
sary to  follow  him  on  the  present  occasion 
through  the  statement  he  has  made. 

Tab  Bishop  op  DOWN  and  CONNOR 
said,  that,  coming  as  he  did  from  a  pr*i- 
vince  where  more  than  onc-thii-d  of  all  the 
schools  were  to  be  found,  and  presiding 
over  a  diocese  where  50,000  children  were 
being  educated  under  the  national  system 
of  united  education  alone,  he  trusted  he 
might  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  their 
Lordships  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. In  doing  so,  he  would  studiously 
avoid  entering  into  details,  since  the  Go- 
yernment  had  determined  on  granting  the 
Committee  moved  for.  He  would  not 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  following  tho 
noble  Lord  in  the  early  details  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  system,  but 
would  take  up  his  argument  where  he 
stated  that  the  most  rev.  Prelate  (tho 
Archbishop  of  Dublin),  having  vistted  an 
agricultural  school  in  the  heart  of  Tippc- 
rary,  found  that  all  the  books  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  were  not  to  be  found  in 
that  school ;  and  argued  that  as  patrons 
of  schools  used  or  declined  such  books  a» 
they  approved  of  or  disapproved  of,  so  the 
Board,  being  patrons  of  their  own  schools, 
and  approving,  of  course,  of  all  their  own 
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publicationB,  were   bound   to  ose  all   the 
b'loks  published  by  them.     But  this  is  a 
fAllncj.     Local   patrons   do   not  regulate 
their  choice  of  books  by  their  approval  or 
disapprovalt  but   by  the  consideration  of 
what  books  they  think  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school  or  locality.     It 
is  quite  consistent  for  a  local  patron  to 
approve  of  all  the  books  of  the  National 
Board,  and  yet  only  use  some,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  discretionary  |)ower  the  Clon- 
nicl  Model  School  exercised,  and  that  with 
the  tacit  approbation  of  the  Board,  as  they 
thought  necessary.     Was  it  to  be  required 
that  the  scholars  in  an  agricultural  school, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Tipperary,  should 
have  conveyed  to  them  precisely  the  same 
knowledge  as  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
aeholars  in  a  school  in  the  centre  of  a 
great  mercantile  community  ?      The  ma- 
nagers of  the  Cloomel  school  selected  cer- 
tain books  which  they  thought  fit  for  use, 
and  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  lo- 
cality, and  BO  far  from  the  principle  being 
binding  of  using  exactly  similar  books  in  all 
the  schools,  ouo  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  seceding  members,  Mr.  Blackburne 
himself,  proposed  a  rule,  when  a  member 
of  the  Board,  that  the  Board  themselves 
should  specially  consider  at   the  opening 
of  each   model   school   what   books  they 
should  use   or   abstain   from   using ;    so 
that  one  of  the  very  seceders   from  the 
Board    had    sanctioned    the    principle   of 
which   the  noble  Earl  complained.     An- 
other change   was   proposed   by  another 
aeceder  from  the  Board — and  it  was  very 
important  for  their  Lordships  to  observe 
that  all  the  changes  and  alterations  which 
were  now  complained  of  were  in  the  first 
instance  proposed  by  the  seceders  them- 
selves.    The  change  which  Baron  Greene 
proposed,  though  it  might  appear  trifling, 
was    most   significant.      It  changed    the 
position   of  certain   books  of  a  religious 
character,    so    that    books    which    could 
only  be  used  for  the  system  of  religions 
instruction   could   be   used    for  combined 
instruction,    with    this    prohibition  —  that 
any  child  that  objected  need  not  be  pre- 
sent,  or   the  book   instruction  might   be 
relegated  to  an  hour  previous  to  or  after 
the  usual  hours  of  the  school.      To  that 
ru)e,  very  naturally,  their  Lordships  would 
see  every  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  objected,  because  it  was 
an  innovation  on  the  system.     They  felt 
that  the  safeguard  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  was  removed,  and  their  faith  might 
be  tampered  with ;  for  while  they  would  not 


be  tempted  to  read  certain  books  of  a  reli 
gious  character  at  times  set  apart  for  reli 
gious  instruction,  they  might  be  tempted  to 
read  those  books  after  school  hours  at  times 
for  combined  instruction.    Therefore,  they 
naturally  felt  that  they  must  remove  from 
the  list  of  books,  published  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Board,  certain  books  of  a  religious 
character.      He  did  not  wish  to  enter  iu 
detail  into  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
eighth  rule,  but  it  was  very  remarkable 
that  the  Roman   Catholic   Commissioner 
himself   stated   that   if    the  eighth   rule 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  its  integrity  and 
force,  he  did  not  require  that  the  books 
which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor) 
had  mentioned  should  be  removed.     That 
Commissioner  felt  that  in  that  rule  there 
was  a  safeguard;  but  the  moment  the  rule 
was  changed,  he  felt  the  books  should  be 
removed;  and  why  did  he  feel  the  books 
should  be  removed  ?     Because  the  books 
must    necessarily,    he    thought,    have    a 
proselytising  effect.      Any   book  of   evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  Christianity  which 
permitted  children  to  search  and  examine, 
to   '*  prove  all   things,"   that   they   may 
'*  hold  fast  that  which  is  true,*'  cuts  at  the 
yevj  teaching  and  dogmas  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  denies  the  right  of  private 
judgment  unaided  by  the  Church's  inter- 
pretation ;  and  nothing  was  more  clearly 
enunciated  than  that  very  principle  in  that 
admirable  charter  of    the  society   which 
formed  its  basis — the  letter  of  the  noble 
Earl  when  Mr.  Stanley.     It  was  said  that 
Archbishop  Murray  had  approved  of  tho 
book;  but  if  he  approved  of  it,  did  it  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  every  future  bishop  of 
the  see  should  approve  of  it  ?     Was  it  to 
be  said  that  because  one  of  his  right  rev. 
I  Brethren  thought  fit  to  approve  of  a  cer- 
tain book  for  examination  in  his  diocese, 
,  that  that  was  to  be  the  book  for  examina- 
tion in  the  diocese  during  every  succeed* 
I  ing  generation?    It  had  been  currently  re- 
^  ported  in  Ireland  that  these  books  having 
been  translated  into  Italian,  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Pope;   and  the  petition 
I  presented  to  your  Lordships  this  evening 
by  a  noble  Earl  on  the  cross-benches  sets 
,  this  forth  also.     Now  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Down  ond  Connor)  had  thought  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  take  the  best  course  he  could 
I  to  find  out  whether  the  Pope,  as  head  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  directly  or  indirectly 
gave  his  sanction  or  approbation  to  that 
book.      He  wrote  to  the  right  rev.  Dr. 
Denvir,  of  Belfast,  who  presided  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  community  in  the  diocese 
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of  Down  and  Connor,  and  asked  bim  whe- 
tlier  he  bad  any  knowledge  that  it  had 
been  eonvejed  to  the  beDch  of  Roman  Ga- 
thoiie  bishops,  iDdiTidualljr  or  collectively, 
that  the  Pope  had  giTon  his  assent*  Their 
Lordships  woaid  recollect  that  a  meeting  of 
a  synodteal  character  was  held  in  Ireland 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  during  the 
time,  he  believed,  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
in  office.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  at 
that  time  the  question  of  education  form- 
ed a  prominent  portion  of  the  discussion. 
Was  It  likely  that  the  book  of  Christian 
Bvidence  and  of  the  Truths  of  Christianity 
would  have  been  approved  by  the  Pope 
without  the  bishops  there  present  knowing 
something  of  it  ?  The  following  was  the 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  the 
right  rev.  Dr,  Denvir:— 

"  Mj  Lord — In  replj  to  your  Lordship's  ooU, 
reeeived  jr^terday,  I  beg  to  saj  that  I  have 
nevar  heard  that  the  bcwk  entitled  Evidenets 
of  Chrisiianity,  or  Lenons  on  the  Truths  of 
VhrigUanUy,  Utelj  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 
lK>oks  to  be  geoeraUy  used  in  the  national 
schools,  had  been  sanctioned  or  approved  of  by 
the  Pope  at  any  time,  nor  has  any  intimation  of 
sueh  eonseat  been  communicated  to  ma." 

That  was  quite  conclusive  evidence  that 
Archbishop  Murray  had  sanctioned  the 
book  in  his  individual  capacity  and  as 
a  Commissioner  on  the  Board,  and  not 
as  with  the  sanction  of  his  Church.  The 
next  charge  brought  against  the  Board 
was  that  it  had  altered  certain  resolu 
tions;  bnt  was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
a  Board  could  administer  the  affairs  of  a 
great  educational  establishment  with  use- 
fulness and  effect,  if  it  were  obliged  to 
consider  erery  rule  laid  down  by  their 
predecessors  as  binding  and  obligatory 
upon  them  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  get 
men  of  independent  mind,  character,  and 
station  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  great 
institution  if  they  were  to  sit  at  the  Board 
with  their  hands  tied  and  their  mouths 
dosed  while  the  oracles  of  their  predeces- 
surs  were  being  enunciated;  if  so,  they 
would  be  transformed  into  mere  automa- 
tons to  work  a  normal  system  ?  There 
must  be  a  power  vested  in  the  Board  to 
change  and  alter  rules  and  regulations, 
and  to  withdraw  or  substitute  books  as 
eireumstances  might  require.  With  re> 
gard  to  granting  the  Committee,  it  was 
not  his  province  to  object,  and  on  that 
subject  he  should  speak  with  very  great 
caution,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  ho 
objected  to  having  the  fullest  and  most 
minute  and  most  searching  inquiry  insti- 
tuted into  the  affairs  of  the  Board ;  but  he 
TU  Bishop  of  Down  and  Conmyr       ' 


feared  that  this  inquiry  wonld  hare  the 
effeet  of  causing   moch   religious   eicite- 
ment  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  their  ob- 
ject to  have  peace  in  Ireland.      If  CTer 
there  was  a  time  when  it  should  be  th^r 
desire  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
rather  than  to  sow  broadcast  over  that  land 
what  might  be  tlie  seeds  oi  future  irrita- 
tion, that  time  was  the   present.     Com- 
paratively speaking,  agitation,  both  as  to 
Church  and  Sute,  slumbered  in  Ireland, 
but  he  need  not  remind  their  Lordships 
that  the  slumbers  of  agitation  were  easily 
aroused,  and  with  difficulty  allayed.     Dif- 
fering from  the  noble  Earl  as  he  did  on 
many  and  great  topics,  he  must  say  with 
gratitude,  that  while  he  administered  affairs 
in  Ireland  his  administration  was  charac- 
terised by  the  strictest  impartiality.  Whilst 
the  noble  Earl  von  by  his  administration 
the  personal  regard  of  some,  he  secured 
the  respect  of  all.     W^ith,  then,  many  of 
his  prejudices  and  antecedents  against  the 
system  of  national  education,  and   urged 
on,  as  undoubtedly  he  must  have  been, 
by  the  members  of  the  Irish  Government, 
who  were  pledged   to   its  overthrow,   he 
had  the  discrimination  to  discern  and  the 
candour  to  avow  that  he  did  not  see  his 
way  to  make  any  change;  and  how  was  it 
that  the  noble  Earl  now  saw  his  way  more 
clearly,  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  than  he  did  when  he  sat  on  the 
Ministerial   side  of    it  ?      The  following 
words  were  used  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Derby),  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  iu  reference  to  the 
noble  Earl,  at  the  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.      He  said,   "  Neither  I   nor  my 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  in  Ireland  can  see  our  way  to  the  in* 
troduction  of  any  change."     Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  wished  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  granting  of  this  Committee, 
selected,  as  he  had"  no  doubt  it  would  be, 
with  strict  impartiality,  thereby  affording 
a  guarantee  to  the  country  that  it  was  not 
to  be  an  arena  for  religious  discussion,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  witnesses  who  were  pro- 
duced would  not  fall  into  the  common  error 
of    most   Irish   witnesses   by   considering 
themselves  advocates.     He  could  not  sit 
down    without    removing    an    impression 
which  his  words  might  have  caused  in  the 
minds  of  many  of   their  Lordships.     He 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation, 
lest  it  might  be  thought  that  he  viewed 
with  indifference  or  perfect  unconcern  the 
secessions  that  had  taken  place  from  the 
Board,      Ue   deeply  regretted  that    the 
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Board  had  receDtlj  been  deprived  of  two 
of  its  most  eminent  members,  ei^ch  repre* 
sen  ting  his  peculiar  Church — one  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  of  whom  he  wished  to 
speak,  as  be  had  ever  feft,  in  terms  of  deep 
reftpect  for  his  public  character  and  terms 
of  regard  for  his  private  virtues;  the  other, 
the  late  Archbishop  Murray,  and  tliough 
he  knew  that  prelate  but  by  representation 
and  in  name,  yet  no  fear  of  incurring  oblo- 
quy should  prevent  him  from  speaking  of 
him  as  he  deserved,  of  one  who  had  earned 
for  himself  in  Ireland  the  character  of  a 
mild,  consistent,  and  tolerant  prelate  of 
his  Church.  He  trusted  that  those  se- 
lected to  supply  their  places  would  be 
guided  with  prudence,  firmness,  and  dis- 
cretion, that  the  great  system  of  national 
education  which  had  now,  after  a  growth 
of  twenty  years  and  more,  taken  deep  root 
in  the  country,  and  entwined  itself  round 
so  many  of  its  institutions,  would  be  allow- 
ed to  scatter  still  more  extensively  its  good 
seed  over  a  land  yearning  for  repose. 

The  Eaui  of  CLANCARTY5  My 
Lords,  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
a  controTcrsy  with  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  has  just  sat  down  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  information  he  has  laid  before  your 
Lordships,  with  respect  to  a  permission  said 
to  have  been  given  by  the  late  Pope  for  the 
use  of  certain  books  in  the  schools  of  the 
National  Board.  As  a  lay  Protestant  Peer, 
I  think  it  is  quite  beside  my  duty  to  iuquire, 
or  be  guided  by  what  the  Pope  of  Ronne 
may  order  or  desire ;  and  I  cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  that  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  should  have  thought  sqch  an  in- 
quiry becoming  in  a  Protestant  Bishop. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate,  however,  having 
satisfied  himself  by  a  correspondence  with 
Bishop  Denvir  that  the  Pope  never  did  give 
permission  for  the  use  of  Scripture  extracts 
and  Christian  evidence,  and  being  of  opi- 
nion that  they  might  violate  the  dogma  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  denies  the  right 
of  private  judgment  on  her  doctrine,  is 
a^^ainst  their  being  taught  to  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  My  object  in 
rising  to  address  your  iiordships  is  to  con- 
gratulate the  House  and  the  public  that 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  national 
system  of  education  in  Ireland  has  at  length 
been  granted  by  the  Goyemment ;  and  al- 
though the  noble  Karl  opposite  has  ma- 
itifestly  conceded  an  inquiry  with  very 
great  reluctance,  I  must  say  that  the  de- 
cision upon  which  he  has  acted  contrasts 
Advantageously  with  the  conduct  of  his 
Government  in  ^he  last  Session,  when  a 


Committee  moved  for  in  the  other  House 
was  refused,  and  information  applied  for  in 
this  House,  though  promised  with  apparent 
readiness,  was  throughout  the  Session  stu- 
diously withheld,  and  has  not  yet  been 
produced.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
returns  called  for  by  the  House  on  the  7th 
of  March  last,  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  have 
this  day  received  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  a  letter,  apologising  for  the 
delay,  and  informing  me  that  the  returns 
are  now  completed,  and  will  be  forthwith 
furnished.  It  is  certainly  time  they  should' 
be.  But  these  are  not  the  only  returns, 
which  were  promised  last  Session,  and 
never  furnished.  On  the  3rd  of  June 
your  Lordships  agreed  to  an  Address  for 
returns,  showing  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  crime  in  England,  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  Scotland,  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1 842  to  1852,  the  number  of  such 
persons  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  their 
centesimal  proportion  to  the  whole.  The 
return  called  for  was  nearly  similar  to  one 
that  had  been  shortly  before  made  to  an 
Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  copy 
of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand«  from  which  it 
appears  that  from  1841  to  1851,  the  num- 
ber of  committals  for  crime  in  Ireland  had 
increased  from  20.796  to  24,684  ;  that 
the  number  of  criminals  in  1841,  unable  to 
read  or  write,  was  7,155;  and  in  1851, 
was  12,018,  being  an  increase  of  from 
34*41  to  48*68,  showing  increase  of  crime 
with  increase  of  ignorance ;  while  during  the 
same  period  in  England  crime  had  diminished 
as  knowledge  increased.  The  returns,  I  beg 
to  remind  the  noble  Earl,  though  promised 
by  him  to  the  House,  have  not  yet  been 
furnished,  and  as  they  would  be  of  great 
importance  in  illustrating  the  comparative 
progress  and  effects  of  education  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  trust  they 
will  not  be  longer  withheld.  With  respect 
to  the  inquiry  moved  for  by  my  noble  Friend, 
I  hope  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  as  in- 
tended to  include  the  consideration  and  re- 
commendation of  a^y  changes  or  modifica- 
tions in  the  pUn  of  education,  that  from 
the  pas^  working  of  the  system  may  ap-  • 
pear  deairablo.  Were  it  to  be  limited,  aa 
the  noble  £arl  opposite  appears  to  contem- 
plate, to  the  divisions  that  have  recently 
taken  place  among  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  grounds  of  the  withd^iwi^l  of  the  Arch-  • 
bishop  of  Snblio,  Baron  Qreepet  aud  Mr.  • 
Blackburne,  it  would  be  of  little  interest  or 
advantage  to  the  public,  The  interests  of  ■ 
the  Irish  people,  und  justice  to  the  con-* 
Boientioaa  aoraplea  that  have  hitherto  fur^' 
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nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj,  withheld 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  from  co- 
operating with  the  State  in  the  work  of 
ecucution,  requires  that  the  system  should 
he  examined  in  its  principle  as  well  as 
in  its  administration ;  and  that  measures 
should  he  taken  to  free  it  from  existing 
ohjections,  and  to  adopt  it  to  the  eircnm- 
stances  of  the  country.  Had  the  system 
hoen  as  successful  as  the  nohle  Earl  ap- 
pears to  imagine — had  it  operated  advan- 
tageously for  the  lower  classes,  raising 
them  to  the  condition  of  an  educated  peo- 
ple in  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion — 
no  question  could  arise  as  to  the  propriety 
of  its  receiving  at  all  hands  the  most  cor- 
dial support,  and  the  scruples  of  those  who 
were  invited  to  join,  but  did  not  join  in 
promoting  it,  would  not  be  matter  of  much 
public  concern  ;  but  when  you  see,  as, 
alas!  those  who  visit  Ireland  must  see, 
the  wretched  and  debased  condition  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  population — 
when  your  Lordships  have,  as  you  have 
already,  been  informed  by  the  abstract  I 
brought  under  your  notice  from  the  Census 
Commissioners,  that  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
where  the  national  system  is  in  full  opera- 
tion— that  in  the  course  of  the  decennial 
period,  from  1841  to  1851,  ignorance  had 
decreased  only  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  population,  and  that  in  the  civic 
districts  ignorance  had  actually  increased 
to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent;  and  when 
your  Lordships  recollect,  as  well  you  may 
from  all  that  passed  in  this  Douse  on  the 
subject  of  the  Clare  election,  and  the  fatal 
conflict  at  Six>mile  Bridge,  that  such  was 
the  degradation  of  the  population  of  that 
county,  that  the  electors  did  not  dare,  or 
where  they  did  dare,  it  was  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise, 
otherwise  than  in  subserviency  to  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests;  that 
the  want  of  education  is,  in  fact,  a  bar  to 
the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
Ireland^it  is  undeniable  by  any,  whose 
minds  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  or 
warped  by  party  or  sectarian  interests, 
that  the  existing  system  of  education  has 
not  operated  for  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
population.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
your  Lordships  consider  how  reasonable, 
how  respectable,  how  becoming  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  ministers  of  the  re- 
formed faith,  are  the  scruples  that  have 
withheld  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  from  conDecting 
their  schools  with  the  National  Board — 
that,  in  faet,  they  could  not  confonn  to 
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its  rules,  restricting  the  use  of  tbe  aaered 
volume,   without,  as  it  appears    to   most 
people,  violating  the  obligations  that  they 
accepted  at  ordination,  when  they  solemnly 
declared  their  persuasion  of  the  soffieieney 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  fur  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  their  determination  *'  out  of  the 
said  Scriptures  to  instruct  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  ;**  and  also  that  with 
God's  help  they  would  **be  ready,  with  all 
faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  ilrive  away 
all  erroneous  and  strange  doclrines  con- 
trary to  God*8  word,*'  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, require  in  their  own  rchoola  full  liherty 
to  give  instniction  out  of  the  sacred  Tolome 
— I  think  the  course  they  have  taken  was 
not  only  justified  but  praiseworthy,  and  the 
more  so  as  it  has  been  consistently  main- 
tained at  the  sacriflce  of  their  private  in* 
terests,  and  often  also  of  their  prospects  of 
promotion  in  tho  Church.     It  will,  I  hope, 
at  length  be  duly  appreciated,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  supported  by  the 
State  be  so  altered  as  to  admit  of  their 
promoting  its  success.     I  will  not  further 
anticipate  what  may  result  from  the  Com- 
mittee, but,  without  going  into  Committee 
at  all,  I  may  refer  your  Lordships  to  papers 
upon  the  table  of  the  House,  which  may 
give  you  some  insight  into  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  system.     Tour  Lord- 
ships will  find  by  the  rules  first  issued  with 
respect  to  religious  instruction,  that  no  child 
was  to  receive  any  but  what  was  approved 
of  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  might  belong.     This,  my  Lords,  it  waa 
thought,  might  appear  too  palpable  a  con- 
cession to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the 
rule  was,  accordingly,  very  soon  altered  to 
the  recognition  of  parental  authority  in  the 
religious  education  of  tho  child.     All  who 
are  acquainted  with  Ireland,  with  the  mi- 
serable state  of  spiritual  bondage  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population,  were  well  aware 
that  tho  distinction  between  parental  and 
ecclesiastical  authority   was  a  distinction 
without  any  real  ditference — that  the  pa- 
rent would  act  exactly  as  the  priest  di- 
rected, and  would  not  dare  to  act  other- 
wise, and  this  must  have  been  well  known 
generally  to  the  Board.     That  it  waa  so, 
however,  does   not   rest  upon  mere  con- 
jecture, for  in  the  returns  recently  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Education  Commissioners  relative  to 
school  books,  there  was  a  confidential  com- 
munication from  an  inspector  to  the  Com- 
missioners, in  which  he  stated  that  on  the 
demand  of  the  priest  he  had  directed  the 
master  of  the  Dunmanway  school  to  give 
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up  the  use  of  the  Scripture  Extracts,  and 
fM  the  maitter  eould  not  act  upon  a  demand 
made  in  that  way,  he  had  recommended 
the  priest  to  induce  the  parents  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  to  object  to  them. 
Here,  then,  we  find  the  Government  In- 
spector, true  to  the  spirit  of  his  mission, 
bringing  priestly  dictation  to  bear  upon  the 
poor  Roman  Catholic  parent,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  at  the  Dunmauway  Model 
School,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Commissioners,  might  be  thenceforward 
deprived  of  even  that  small  spark  of  the 
light  and  guidance  of  Scripture  which  the 
Board,  under  the  more  liberal  influences  of 
Archbishop  Murray,  had  been  willing  to 
accord  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  sys- 
tem, though  originally  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl,  late  at  the  head  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  a  great 
concession  might  win  over  the  priests  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  poor,  was  a 
practical  establishment  of  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  rejection  of  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  faith  in  the  mat- 
ter of  national  education.  The  conjuncture 
at  which  it  was  established  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  it;  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  two  Archbishops,  one  the  late  Dr. 
Murray,  the  other  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  it  had  high  ecclesiastical  sane* 
lion ;  both  of  them,  most  favourable  to  a 
eystem  of  mixed  education,  were  willing 
to  make  the  concessions  that  might  be 
required.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
thus  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  Irish 
Prelates,  was  willing  to  give  up  the  Bible 
as  a  book  for  united  instruction,  and  Arch- 
bishop M  urray  was,  on  that  condition,  will- 
ing that  a  select  porth)n  of  the  Bible 
might  be  read  in  common.  The  character 
that  the  system  has  since  assumed,  and  the 
gradual  exclusion  even  of  the  Scripture 
extracts,  are  well  known  to  your  Lordships. 
It  haa  become  essentially  a  Romish  system, 
as  such  the  noble  Earl  opposite  regards  it 
—and  has  this  evening  reiterated  the  asser^ 
tion  that  it  is — the  greatest  blessing  ever 
eonferred  upon  Ireland — I  wish  I  could 
aay  it  had  proved  to  be  so ;  that  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion, it  had  in  any  degree  developed  the  in- 
telligence of  the  country,  and  raised  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  my 
poor  countrymen ;  but  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,  and  1  must  draw  your  Lordships*  at- 
tention to  a  very  curious  coincidence  with 
respect  to  it.  Your  Lordships  will  find  in 
tho  appendix  to  the  Commissioners'  last  re- 
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port,  that  the  number  of  the  vested  schools 
that  have  been  leased  to  trustees — i.  e,  to 
persons  who  are  bound  to  can*y  on  a  sys- 
tem of  education  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Board — is  666,  exactly  the  number  of*'  the 
beast."  Without  attaching  importance  to 
the  coincidence,  \l  does,  nevertheless,  sug- 
gest to  my  mind  that  the  system  so  much 
eulogised,  but,  I  believe,  reolly  so  little  un- 
derstood, by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  does  in  its  general  charac- 
ter bear  distinctly  the  "mark  of  the  beast." 
Ts  it  any  wonder,  then,  my  Lords,  seeing 
how  Ireland  has  been  treated,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  English  people 
should  be  anxious  to  extend  to  her  po« 
pulation  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation? 
I  rejoioe  at  a  movement  tho  most  auspi* 
cious  for  the  future  welfare  and  happiness 
of  that  country,  and  which  is,  I  trust,  stea* 
dily  progressing  with  the  most  cordial  co-ope- 
ration in  general  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  not,  I 
conceive,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
aid  or  engage  in  that  movement,  or  to  shape 
the  national  system  of  education,  with  a 
view  to  its  advancement,  but  neither  should 
the  system  be  turned  to  account  for  its  ob- 
struction. As  the  ministers  of  a  Protes- 
tant Sovereign,  the  Government  should  not 
be  unmindful'  that  the  principle  of  Pro* 
testantiatn  is  the  enlightenment  of  man- 
kind, the  rejection  of  usurped  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  maintenance  of  religious  li- 
berty, the  extension  of  religious  toleration, 
and  the  encouragement  of  truth.  Well 
satisfied  am  I  that  tho  noble  Earl,  who  is 
to  conduct  the  inquiry,  will  enter  upon  that 
duty,  animated  with  a  singleness  of  pur* 
pose  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  lately  placed  ; 
and  in  calling  upon  him  to  perform  that 
duty,  tho  noble  Earl  late  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  has,  I  think,  taken  the 
step  most  likely  to  inspire  general  confi- 
dence, and  give  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  I  would  only 
add  my  r^uest  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
that  as  the  late  census  of  Ireland  includes 
the  most  ample  materials  for  statistics'  of 
education,  that  branch  of  the  census  may 
as  promptly  as  possiblo  be  laid  before  the 
House.  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  so  long 
been  withheld,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof, 
we  are  only  furnished  with  agricultural  re* 
turns  of  swine,  poultry,  mules,  and  don- 
keys, at  a  time  when  it  would  be  so  much 
more  important  to  be  informed  upon  that 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  improvement 
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in  the  eoantry,  namely,  Ike  edmcatioB  of 
the  people. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  would  not  fol- 
low  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
Down)  into  thofie  matters  of  detail^  respect- 
ing the  retirement  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  motives  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
hooks,  which  were  more  properly  within 
the  attributes,  of  the  Committee.  He 
would  only  make  one  observation  on 
the  spirit  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  m 
respeot  of  the  effect  of  the  Committee. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Desart)  thought,  instead 
of  causing  any  excitement,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  satisfying  Uie  minds  of  a 
great  number  of  people  in  Ireland,  and  he 
would  add,  if  it  tended  to  produce  any 
amendment  in  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  it  would  confer  a  per- 
manent benefit.  He  {the  Earl  of  Desart) 
was  anxious  to  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression which  prevailed  in  England  on  the 
Btibject  of  education  in  Ireland.  The  non- 
participation  in  the  national  Ssystem  by  the 
rrotestant  clergy  of  that  country  was  at- 
tributed in  this  country  to  intolerance;  hut 
that  notion  was  entirely  erroneous.  The 
motives  of  the  founders  of  the  eystem  he 
(the  Earl  of  Desart)  believed  to  -be  the 
same  as  that  which  would  actuate  every 
Member  of  that  House,  namely,  to  give 
a  g^d  popular,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
religious  education  to  the  people  of  lire- 
land  ;  to  combine  and  unite  all  classes  .in- 
to a  wholesome  unanimity;  to  abate,  and 
finally  do  away  with,  those  differences  and 
religious  animosities  which  prevailed  among 
the  various  classes  of  the  people  «f  Ire- 
land; and  to  lead  the  people  of  that  country 
to  consider  themselves  as  fellow-country- 
men of  the  people  of  this«  and  fellow-sub- 
}ects  of  the  Queen,  rather  than,  as  at 
present,  as  the  professors  of  antagonistic 
religions.  In  spite  of  their  good  intention, 
however,  the  system  of  national  education 
in  Ireland  had,  on  every  one  of  those 
points*  been,  he  would  not  say  a  perfect 
failure^  but  had  not  by  any  means  worked 
as  advantageously  as  it  might  have  worked. 
He  knew  he  might  be  told  that  this  was 
the  fault  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  and  of  the  Protestant  landlords  of 
Ireland ;  and  in  some  respects  such,  per- 
haps, was  the  ease,  though  the  reproach, 
certainly,  did  not  apply  to  him.  But  then, 
on  the  otlicr  hand,  it  was  undeniable 
that  the  system  contained  a  variety  of 
things  which  the  elergy  of  the  Established 
Church  deemed  irreconcilable  with  their  con- 


sciences ;  and  though  many  persons  might 
not  think  these  scruples  were  wise,  no  one 
could  say  they  were  not  worthy  of  all  re- 
spect.    The   consequence    was,    that    in 
withholding  their  hands  from  the  system, 
it  necessarily  fell  into  the  power  of  another 
party — a  party  who,  he  (the  Earl  of  De- 
aart)  iirfnly  believed,  were  not  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  ef  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, hut  only  to  estahlish  the  predomi- 
nance in  that  country  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic   Church.     The    management    of    the 
schools  fell   for  the  most   part   into  the 
hands  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  that 
Chnroh  :  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
place   of  education  there  was   ignorance, 
and  in  place  of  union  there  was  a  wider 
difference  of  opinion  than   ever   between 
those  of  different  creeds  in  Ireland.     As 
an   instanco  of  this   difference   he   would 
merely  state  to   the  House  that   in  one 
small  town  alone — Mulliugar — there  were 
three  schools,   one  Ultramontane  Roman 
Catholic,  another  moderate  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  a  third  of  the  Established  reli- 
gion, receiving  grants  fi>em  the  Board.    It 
wouU  have  been  well  if  a  Committee  had 
been   appointed   long  before   the  present 
time.     He  was  glad,   however,   that   the 
recent  innovations  were  of  a  character  to 
call  attention  to  the  system;  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would,  therefore,  be  amended  by 
the  Legislature.     He  believed  that  these 
innovations  were  the  result  of  a  premedi- 
tated  assault,    commencing    as  early   as 
1826,  when  the  Commission  made  its  first 
Report,  which  waa  published  in  1828.     A 
meeting  took  place  in  1826  at  the  house 
ef  the  late  right  rev.  Dr.  Mnrray,  when  a 
unanimous  resolution  was  come  to,  that  no 
books  should  be  introduced  into  any  school 
where  Roman   Catholics   were  instructed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  district.     In   1835  there  was  also 
read  an  encyclical  letter  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
of  Ireland  were  enjoined    to  drive  their 
flocks  from  the  noxious  into  the  wholesome 
pastures.     He  believed  that   the   Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  had  been  trying 
to  get  the  control  of  the  books  vsed  in  the 
national   schools    into   their  own    hands, 
though  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
laid  great  stress  on  the  control  of  the  books 
heing  in  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  guar- 
dians of  education  in  Ireland — the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church.     He  (the  Earl 
of  Desart)  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to 
overstate  the  benefits  of  a  good  education 
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for  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  he  could  say 
of  his  own  knoirled^  that  they  were  a 
loyal  and  affecttonate  race.  But  they  were 
tyrannised  over  by  their  priests,  in  whom 
they  had  such  absolute  faith  that  they  be- 
lieved they  could  turn  a  person  inside  out, 
or  change  black  into  white,  even  in  the 
most  civilised  parts  of  the  country.  The 
light,  however,  was  now  beginning  to 
penetrate  through  the  darkness  with  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  surrounded 
the  Irish  people;  and  he  saw  signs  of  alarm 
among  those  tyrants,  in  their  anxiety  to 
draw  a  thicker  veil  over  men^s  minds,  with 
the  view  of  preserving  their  authority.  It 
was  thus,  therefore,  that  they  would  not, 
if  possible,  permit  any  light  to  pass  except 
through  their  own  prism.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  House  would  not  suffer  them 
to  retain  their  dupes  any  longer  in  chains, 
and  that  the  investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee would  result  in  measures  effectually 
calculated  to  defeat  the  long-organised 
and  insidious  system  of  intolerance  which 
they  propofted  to  establish  in  Ireland. 

Lord.  MONTEAGLE  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly  consistent  for  any  noble  Lord  who 
approved  of  the  system  of  Irish  national 
education  to  support  the  Motion  for  in- 
quiry, on  the  obvious  grounds  that  the 
national  system  was  a  vast  machinery  for  a 
pivetii  object  of  public  interest,  and  admi- 
nistered under  the  control  of  Parliament. 
The  mode  of  its  management  naturally 
came  into  question  upon  the  retirement  of 
the  leading  Commissioner,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  it  from  the  first.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this  event,  an  inquiry  was  no 
novelty  and  no  concession.  There  had  been 
previous  Committees  on  the  subject  grant- 
ed by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons. From  1828  his  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site (the  Earl  of  Derby)  and  ho  had  con- 
curred on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the 
system,  though  for  many  years  their  poli- 
tics were  divergent ;  they  had,  however, 
laboured  jointly  in  such  inquiries,  and  he 
had  no  distrust  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
in  any  wise  fail  in  his  duty  on  the  present 
occasion.  If,  therefore,  the  earliest  friends 
of  the  national  system  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported inquiry,  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Government  in  the  present  Motion  could 
not  be  justly  considered  as  any  new  con- 
cession expressing  mistrust  of  the  system 
itself.  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  did  not  un- 
derstand that  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  introduced  this  subject  was  made 
in  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Earl  behind  him 
(the  Earl  of  Clancarty).   Two  views  appear- 


ed to  have  been  taken  by  the  advocates  of 
inquiry,  which  not  only  differed,  but  which 
were  entirely  antagonistic  in  principle.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  had  laid 
down,  with  that  authority  which  belonged 
to  him  individually,  and  with  the  additional 
authority  derived  from  his  official  expe- 
'  rience  in  Ireland,  that  even  though  he 
might  be  disposed  to  except  to  different 
parts  of  the  present  system,  yet  he  had 
no  desire  to  oppose  it,  nor  had  he  received 
from  others  or  been  able  himself  to  devise 
any  plan  for  effectmg  its  amendment,  nor 
for  the  substitution  of  another.  He  (Lord 
Monteagle)  felt  that  he  could  support  this 
Motion  for  mquiry  consistently  with  his 
attachment  to  the  national  system,  and  he 
would  do  so  on  the  Parliamentary  ground 
that  the  House  had  before  them  a  vast 
system  established  for  the  most  important 
national  object ;  and  that  a  very  serious 
change  had  'occttn*ed  in  its  practical  admi- 
nistration that  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  He  had  learned  with  regret 
and  alarm,  he  might  almost  add  with  dis- 
may, the  retirement,  upon  grounds  which 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  light  or  frivo- 
lous, of  the  most  reverend  Prelate  who  had 
so  long  and  ably  presided  over  the  National 
Board  ;  and  that  fact  he  (Lord  Monteagle) 
considered  to  be  an  additional  reason  to  jus- 
tify a  Parliamentary  inquiry.  They  had 
been  told  originally  that  the  question  at 
issue  had  turned  upon  a  construction  given 
to  the  eighth  rule  of  the  Board,  by  which 
a  veto  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  a  single 
child,  or  the  parent  of  a  single  child,  en- 
tertained on  the  suggestion  of  conscientious 
objections,  not  only  to  withdraw  himself, 
but  to  exclude  a  given  course  of  religious 
instruction  from  the  whole  school,  even 
though  all  other  children  were  acquiescing* 
in  such  study.  Now,  without  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  such  a  rule  was  right  or 
wrong,  he  could  assert  that  such  a  rule, 
if  it  did  prevail,  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  system  ;  and  therefore  he  thought 
there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  inquiry, 
both  to  know  whether  so  extraordinary  a 
rule  existed  at  all,  and  whether  it  ought  to 
continue.  Besides,  such  an  inquiry  as  the 
one  now  proposed  was  nothing  novel  or  en- 
tirely without  precedent ;  and,  as  he  had 
already  shown,  the  noblo  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  in  assenting  to  it,  had 
only  done  that  which  his  predecessors,  who 
were  the  most  attached  to  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Ireland,  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  done  before  him.  It  was, 
therefore,  consistent  with  the  defence  of  the 
2  D  2  ..... 
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system.  But  if  the  House  were  to  go  into 
the  whole  question  with  a  view  to  attaining 
the  ohject  of  the  noble  Earl  (tlie  Earl  of 
Clancartj),  namelj,  an  attack  oa  the  sjrs- 
tem  itself,  with  a  view  to  its  overthrow,  he, 
for  one,  could  not  afford  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion even  the  humble  sanction  of  his  name. 
On  what  ground  could  this  latter  propositioa 
be  maintained  ?  Never  in  the  world  was 
there  to  be  found  an  instance  of  so  much 
misapprehension,  delusion,  and  mis-state- 
ment as  there  had  been  combined  in  the 
arguments  on  the  religious  part  of  this 
question ;  it  was  iuoonsistent  throughout ; 
the  great  argument  against  the  system, 
upon  its  establishment  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
huid,  was  founded  upon  the  8up)>osed  ei« 
elusion  of  the  Bible  and  the  substitution  of 
Scripture  Extracts;  while  new  the  ground 
of  objection  from  the  same  persons  was 
the  exclusion  of  those  very  Extracts,  this 
mutilated  Bible,  as  it  was  called.  What 
had  been  the^eourse  originally  taken  ?  THie 
objection  taken  to  tkese  Scriptttre  Extracts 
had  never  been  more  strongly  stated  than 
by  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  not  now  present, 
who  had  vehemently  opposed  the  Irish 
Jiational  Board.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
had  many  years  back  stated,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament, — 

"  He  did  not  understand  that  the  Scripture 
Eztraets  were  now  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was 
not  laid  tlmy  were,  but  he  thought  that  wae  to 
be  implied.  That  relieved  their  Lordshipe  from 
the  pain  of  seeing  that  recommended,  which  no 
Christian  could  see  done  without  great  pain  and 
anguish.  No  one,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  could  look 
at  the  work  of  the  Commissioa  without  seeing 
therein  a  manifest  proof  of  management  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  them  all.  What  was  their  joint 
and  common  object  ?  To  plaoe  these  Extracts, 
which  each  Church  claims,  before  the  public  as  the 
same  in  doctrine  and  discipline  for  them  alh  such 
a  proceeding  was  equailv  discreditable  to  all  par- 
ties." 

Yet  the  opposition  in  both  cases  cane 
from  the  same  party,  who  alternately 
complained  of  the  introduction  or  the 
exclusion  of  these  books.  Was  there 
ever  inconsistency  equal  to  this  ?  There 
was  no  satisfying  noble  Lords  and  right 
reverend  Prelates.  The  rule  last  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  was  neither  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Scripture  Extracts,  nor  their 
remission  to  the  time  of  separate  reli- 
gious instruction.  The  reading  of  them 
had  never  been  compulsory ;  and  they 
were  now  to  be  read  in  the  hours  of  com- 
mon literary  instruction,  subject  only  to 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  which  had 
always  prevailed,  that,  if  the  parents  of 
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a  child  objected  to  the  reading  of  thia 
book,  the  child  should  not  be  compelled  to 
read  it.  Neither  were  all  patrons  com- 
pelled to  introduce  the  book,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  They  might  exer- 
cise their  full  discretion.  For  his  own 
part  he  would  deeply  deplore  their  exclu* 
sion,  beeanse  he  was  strongly  impressed 
with  their  importance,  and  also  knew  that 
their  use  was  ao  invasion  of  the  doctrine 
or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Oatliolic  Church. 
The  national  system  of  education  had  been 
brought  before  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Pope  had  left  it  to  his 
bishops  in  Ireland  to  adopt  or  reject  it  in 
their  respective  dioceses.  That  system 
involved  the  Scripture  Ex  tracts^  and  there- 
fore after  this  decision  the  reading  of  those 
extracts  could  not  be  eonsidered  to  be  a 
matter  of  faith  or  doctrine.  Every  part 
of  these  eic  tracts  had  been  approved  of,  also, 
by  the  late  Archbishop  Murray.  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Clancarty)  had  argued 
that  the  di>votion  of  the  clergy  to  their 
ordination  vows  was  to  be  shown  princi- 
pally by  en  gaging  in  proselytism.  They 
were  bound,  ke  6aid«  to  banish  and  drive 
away  all  false  doctrines,  auM^ng  which  he 
specially  placed  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
He  (Lord  Monteagle),  however,  thought 
that  their  first  dpty  was  to  nourish  and 
cherish  their  own  flocks  ;  and  if  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Churches  of  Englaitd  and  Ire- 
land were  to  act  as  ministers  of  proselytism 
rather  than  apostles  ef  peace,  if  they  were 
to  consider  their  first  duty  to  be,  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  in  England  to 
attack  the  Dissenters,  and  those  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  te  attack  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  knew  not  how  successful 
their  proselytism  might  be,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  Clmstlanity 
and  of  toleration  would  be  fatally  endan- 
gered by  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle. 
If  the  schools  were  to  be  carried  oa  as  a 
system  of  proselytism,  of  which  either  the 
Extracts  or  the  Bible  itself  were  to  be 
made  the  instruments,  he  thought  it  very 
likely  that  Roman  Catholics,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  be  as  willing 
to  read  these  Extracts  as  the  noble  Earl 
himself,  would  necessarily  shriuk  from  the 
system  of  proselytism  to  which  they  might 
be  turned.  To  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  ministers  of  proselytism 
the  Roman  Catholics  might  probably  ob- 
ject; but  this  was  wholly  different  from 
objecting  to  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
The  contrary  might  be  proved,  and  was 
confirmed  by  late  events.    He  had  learned. 
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from  the  Tery  beat  ftuthority,  that  the  werj 
parties  who  in  Ireland  were  represented 
as  staoding  so  obstinately  between  the 
Iloly  Scriptares  and  the  people  were,  even 
in  no  less  significant  a  case  than  that 
of  Arehbishop  M^Hale  himself,  now  put- 
ting forth  anvong  their  flocks  a  cheap  pub- 
lication of  the  Gospels  translated  into 
Irish.  This  edition,  pablished  under  the 
superintendence  of  Archbishop  M^Hale, 
was  proposed  to  be  spread  and  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people.  We  were  thus 
coming  to  new  times ;  he  tbooght  the 
fsct  he  had  just  mentioned  might  be 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Clancarty),  and  was  meant  to  foil  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  As  a  Protes- 
tant, one  strongly  attached  to  Protestant 
principles,  and  as  one  maintaining  as 
strongly  as  the  noble  Earl  did  the  right  of 
CTery  man  to  appeal  to  Scripture  as  his 
gaido»  he  confessed  he  rejoiced  most  ex- 
ceeding] j  that  the  proselytising  friends  of 
the  noble  Rarl  should  have  brought  out 
Buc()  a  very  curious  development  of  the 
system  of  Catholicism  on  the  part  of  their 
great  clerical  opponent. 

The  Earl  ot  CLANG  ARTY:  It  is  a 
lalject  for  mutual  congratulation. 

Lord  MONTE  AQLE  thought  it  was  so, 
but  then  if  it  were  true— and  he  believed 
it  to  be  true — it  could  only  be  with  a  view 
to  create  absurd  and  unworthy  prejudices 
that  we  should  repeat,  not  only  against  the 
few,  not  only  against  those  whom  we  called 
Ultramontane,  but  against  the  clergy  and 
laity  generally  of  a  community  which  in- 
cluded the  greater  part  of  Christendom, 
that  they  were  adverse  to  Scripture  read- 
ing, and  that  they  sought  to  keep  the  Word 
of  God  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
laity.  The  noble  Earl  had  fairly  said  that 
be  wished  to  see  proselytism  carried  on  in 
the  national  schools.  Such  was  his  object. 
That  was  to  say,  he  had  said  that  he  had 
wished  to  see  the  clergy  of  Ireland  more 
actively  engaged  in  their  management, 
and  asserted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sworn  duty  of  that  body  was  to  drive  away 
unsound  doctrine,  of  which  he  considered 
the  Roman  Catholio  to  be  the  most  un- 
Bonnd.  That  was  a  frank  avowal  of  pro- 
selytism. Now,  the  late  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, who  was  an  orthodox  man,  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  who  drew  up  a  re- 
pert  upon  the  subject  of  national  education ; 
and  what  was  the  conclusion  come  to  in 
that  report  ? 

*"  Thai  no  plaa  of  sdncstion,  howsfsr  wiiely 


and  unexeeptitfimblj  contrived  la  ethor  rsfpeets, 
can  be  c&nied  into  eflfeet,  unless  it  bo  expUcitljr 
avowed  and  clearly  understood  as  its  leading  ]>nii* 
eiple  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influeie^ 
or  distvrb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect 
or  denomination  of  ChristUns." 

That  report  was  signed  by  the  Primate  of 
Ireland  (Dr.  Stuart)  and  other  Prelates, 
by  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  by 
a  Commission  exclusively  Protestant.  The 
same  conclusion  was  come  to  in  the  re- 
port of  1824,  when  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis's 
Commission  reported : — 

"That  in  a  country  where  mutual  diviaioni 
exist  between  different  classes  of  the  people 
schools  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions 
such  useful  instruction  as  they  may  severally  be 
capable  and  desirous  of  receiving,  without  having 
aay  ground  t*  apprehend  an  interference  with 
their  respective  religious  principles." 

And  again,  in  1828,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  came  to 
this  decision : — 

"  Resolved,  that  no  system  of  education  can  be 
expedient  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  re- 
ligious tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomination  o 
Christians." 

These  principles  had  now  been  adopted  by 
Parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  a  usage  of 
n»ore  than  twenty-one  years.  They  were 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  national 
system.  To  suppose  that  Parliament 
would  now  set  them  aside  was  as  absurd 
as  to  dream  of  the  restoration  of  -  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  The  noble  Earl  was 
too  late  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Upon 
these  grounds  it  was  that,  if  be  were  told 
the  whole  question  of  the  system  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland  was  proposed 
to  be  reopened  with  a  view  to  its  altera- 
tion, he  should  object  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  how  that  system  was  now  admi- 
nistered, he  willingly  assented  to  the 
Motion. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  said, 
that,  according  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  the  object  of 
the  Motion  was  simply  to  discover  the 
ground  upon  which  certain  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  had  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland. 
But  if  the  inquiry  were  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  that  subject,  he  (the  Eari  of 
Donouglimore)  for  one  could  only  say  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  useless.  fLoRD 
MoNTEAGLE :  I  did  not  say  that.]  He 
(the  Earl  of  Donoughmore)  did  not  profess 
to  be  a  supporter  of  the  national  system 
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of  edacation  in  Ireland.  Far  from  it;  for 
he  regretted  that  thai  system  was  so  car- 
ried on  that,  as  a  conscientioos  Protestant, 
he  could  not  take  part  in  it.  He  regretted 
it,  he  repeated,  deeplj;  hecause  he  sin- 
cerely desired  the  intellectual  improrement 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  helieved  there 
was  nothing  which  that  country  so  much 
required,  or  that  was  so  likely  to  lead  to 
its  speedy  improvement.  Amongst  the 
points  which  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
inquiry  which  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  grant,  the  first  was  this — what 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  system, 
and  had  that  intention  been  adhered  to  ? 
Now,  it  was  plain,  from  the  letter  written 
by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Derby),  when 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  ob- 
ject was  to  have  a  united  system  of  educa- 
tion of  the  different  sects,  and  that  that 
united  education  was  not  to  be  entirely 
secular — that  the  broad  truths  and  first 
principles  of  religious  knowledge  which 
w^re  common  to  all  Christian  sects  were  to 
be  communicated  during  the  hoars  of  secu- 
lar instruction  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
children  professing  various  creeds ;  and 
that  the  special  religious  teachings  of  the 
different  sects  were  to  be  communicated  at 
other  times  to  tho  children  of  the  several 
creeds  separately.  That  this  was  the  plan 
was  also  apparent  from  the  first  set  of 
rules  which  were  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  very  first  of  which  rules 
recommended  the  use  of  Scripture  ex- 
tracts in  the  schools.  He  did  not  mean  to 
contend  that  the  use  of  these  extracts  was 
ever  made  compulsory;  but  the  use  of 
them  being  recommended  from  the  first, 
he  regarded  that  as  a  tacit  pledge  that 
they  should  be  used  in  the  schools  under 
the  management  of  the  Commissioners 
during;  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  secular 
education.  The  second  rule  provided  that 
one  day  in  each  week  should  be  set  apart 
for  religious  instruction,  and  that  on  that 
day  the  ministers  of  all  rermous  donomi- 
nation?,  whether  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  schools  or  not,  should 
have  access  to  the  schools,  and  should  be 
permitted  to  give  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  their  respective  creeds.  And  it 
was  this  rule,  ho  believed,  which  was  one 
of  the  main  grounds  upon  which  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  system.  In 
what  position,  he  asked,  would  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman  have  been  placed,  had 
he  acted  upon  the  system  at  that  time  ?  ' 
The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  • 


Suppose  he  had  established  a  sehool  ander 
the  National  Board,  according  to  this  rule 
he  would  be  boand,  at  least  one  day  in  the 
week,  to  permit  to  be  taught  in  the  very 
school  of  which  be  was  the  patron  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by 
a  Roman  Catholic   priest,  and    the   doc- 
trines, it  might  be,  of  the  Unitarian  creed, 
by  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  thas  become 
responsible  for  the  teaching  of   religious 
opinions  with  which  he  not  only  did  not 
agree,  but  which  he  believed  to   be  dan- 
gerooa  to  the  soub  of  men.     That  rulo 
alone,  then,  was  a  saflBcieot  bar  to  a  large 
number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Church  joining  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  that  time.     But  the  proof  that 
at  the   establishment  of  the  system  the 
Scripture  Extracts  were  intended   to  be 
used  at  the  times  appointed  for  condaeting 
the  united  edacation  was  contained  in  the 
fifth  of  the  original  rules,  which  expressly 
declared  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
— either  the  authorised  or  the  Douay  ver- 
sion— should  be  confined  to  the  hours  of 
religious  instruction. '  It  was  clearly,  there- 
fore, the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
original  rules,  that  the  Scripture  Extracts, 
which  did  not  contain  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  different  sects,  should  be  read  at 
tlie  hours  of  secular  education,  the  Bible 
being  read  at  the  hours  of  religious  instruc- 
tion.    No  change  was  made  in  this  arrange- 
ment until  the  year  1838;  but  in  that  year 
an   alteration  was  effected   in  the  rules, 
which  showed,  he,  thought,  the  one-sided 
reciprocity  which  existed  with  respect  to 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.     A  rule 
was  then  added,  to  the  effect  that  the  titles 
of  all  books  used  in  religious  instruction 
should  be  reported  to  the  Commissioners, 
except  the  standard  books  of   that   par- 
ticular Church  to  which  the  children  be- 
longed.    Now,  he  confessed   he  did  not 
know  what  the  standard  books  of  the  Ro-* 
man   Catholic  Church    were,  nor   did   he 
suppose  that  many  of  their  Lordships  were 
very  well  acquainted  with  that  subject;  but 
he  presumed  that  they  were  all  aware  that 
the  standard  book  of  the  Protestant  Church 
was   the  Holy  Scriptures.     So   that   tho 
Holy  Bible — the  great  book  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church — the  book  from  which  she 
derived  her  whole  teaching,  and  from  which 
she  professed  to  prove  every  doctrine  she 
taught — was  excluded  from   the  national 
schools;  whilst  all  the  standard  books  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  admitted. 
It  was  useless,  however,  to  go  through  tho 
whole  list  of    changes   which   had   been 
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gradually    made    in    tlie     rules    of    the 
national  system  of  edt>cfttion  in  Irelnnil. 
But    the   last  change    effected    he    con* 
fessed  he  rejoiced  at ;  because,  although  it 
had  rendered  the  system  more  than  ever 
nnfavoarable  to  the  Protestants,  it  had  in- 
duced the  Govermnont  to  consent  to  a  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  question;  and  he 
believed   that   when   the  evidence   which 
would  be  produced  before  the  Committee 
should  be  completed,  it  would  show  that, 
BO  far  from  the  system  havrng  been  a  great 
blessing  to  Ireland  —  as  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  thought  it  to 
be — it  had  positively  checked  instead  of 
having  promoted  education  in  some  of  the 
rural  districts  in  the  south  of  irelandr      If 
proof  were  required  that  the  present  na- 
tional system  of  education  in  that  country 
had  existed,  was  existing,  and,  if  conti- 
nued, would  still  exist,  upon  the  sufferance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in*  Ireland, 
it  was  furnished  by  the  observations  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  had  addressed  tlveir 
Lordships  that  night.    The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late bad  entered  into  a  long  argument  fur 
tho   purpose  of  showing    that,    although 
Archbishop  Murray  did  undoubtedly  con- 
sent to  the  Scripture  Extracts,  and  permit 
the  nse  of  them  in  the  national  schools  in 
his  diocese,  yet  that  that  Roman  Catholic 
dignitary  did  not  bind  his  successors  nor 
any  other  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  by  his  example.      Now 
this  was  the  very  point  which  noble  Lords 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
had  contended  for.       They  said  that  when 
two  Archbishops  in  Dublin— -one  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and   the  other  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  willing  to 
make  concessions,  a  compromise  was  ef- 
fected between  opinions  which  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  light  from  darkness  ;    but  the 
moment  that  this  engine  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in 
Ireland,  and  they  found  themselves  in  full 
possession  of  it,  they  demanded  still  fur- 
ther concessions.     These  concessions  had 
been  granted  to  them,  and  he  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  had  no  doubt  that,  unless 
Parliament  pot  a  decisive  stop  to  them, 
further  concessions   would  be  demanded, 
and    very    possibly    further    concessions 
granted. 

The  Bishop  op  DOWN  and  CONNOR 
interposing,  said,  he  had  not  uttered  a 
single  word  about  the  Scripture  Extracts, 
but  had  confined  himself  solely  to  the  little 
work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr. 
Whstely)  entitled  *'  Scripture  Evidences,'* 


of  which,  he  stated.  Archbishop  Murray  had 
approved  ;  but  that  his  approval  would  not 
m^cessarily  be  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  ever. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE: 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Monteagic) 
had  represented  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Clancarty)  as  expressing  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  carrying  on  the  system  of  national 
education  with  the  view  of  proselytising 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore)  did  not  think  that 
what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend 
could  bear  any  such  interpretation  ;  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
a  system  of  education  which  was  paid 
for  by  Parliament  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  public  conducted  in  a  proselytising 
spirit  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  he  asserted  that  it  could  be  proved  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  tho  national  sys« 
tem  of  education  had  been  made  an  engine 
of  proselytising  on  the  side  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  It  was  a  notorious  fact  that 
national  schools  had  been  established  in 
remote  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland  for 
the  very  purpose  of  withdrawing  children 
from  the  Scripture  Schools  established  by 
the  missionary  societies,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose alone,  and  that  the  public  money 
which  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sound 
secular  education  to  the  Irish  poor  had 
been  used  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  with 
the  view,  at  all  events,  of  putting  a  stop  to 
and  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  That 
fact,  he  thought,  could  not  be  too  much 
insisted  upon,  in  order  that  the  people  of 
England  might  know  (and  this  he  trusted 
would  be  made  plain  and  clear  to  them 
by  the  investigations  of  this  Committee) 
that,  whilst  Parliament  granted  nearly 
,200,000/.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  good  secular  education,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  general  religious  knowledge 
mixed  with  it,  to  the  Irish  poor,  that  fund 
had  been  used  for  the  most  part  in  commu- 
nicating a  very  inferior  and  a  very  inade- 
quate amount  of  secular  knowledge,  joined 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  its 
most  acrimonious  and  prejudiced  form  with 
hostility  to  our  Protestant  felloW'Subjects, 
and,  he  was  sorry  to  add,  in  many  instances 
hostility  also  to  tho  British  Crown ;  and 
further,  that  this  fund  had  been  applied 
— he  could  not  say  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, but  certainly  to  some  extent — in 
endeavours  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  west.     It 
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was  also  a  notoriouB  fact,  and  if  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
were  now  in  his  place  he  would  appeal  to 
him  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, thfit  during  the  attempted  rebellion 
in  Ireland  in  1848,  the  most  mischievous 
and  the  most  ardent  of  the  rural  leaders  of 
disaffection  in  the  south  were  the  masters 
of  the  national  schools  ;  jet  these  were 
the  men,  forsooth,  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  been  pajing  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  whilst  hoping  and  believing  all  the 
time  they  were  imparting  a  sound  educa- 
tion to  the  Irish  poor.  When  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  were  completed, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Parliament  and  the 
country  would  see  that  the  system  now 
existing  in  Ireland  required  an  immediate 
and  a  thorough  amendment. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  explained 
that,  in  what  he  had  said,  he  bad  not  in- 
tended in  any  manner  to  advocate  the  in- 
troduction of  a  proselytising  spirit  into  the 
national  schools  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  EGLINTON,  in  reply, 
said :  In  reference  to  a  question  put  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  him  to  say  what  evidence  the 
Committee  might  think  proper  to  receive 
when  they  were  assembled.  He  could  only 
atate  the  animus  b^  which  he  was  himself 
actuated,  which  was  the  same  as  he  had 
already  stated  to  their  Lordships.  He  had 
stated  last  year — and  he  had  repeated  the 
statement  to-day — that  he  still  gave  a  ge- 
neral approval  to  the  system  of  national 
education,  but  that  he  did  disapprove  of 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  last  year, 
and  of  the  innovations^ for  ho  must  call 
them  innovations — which  bad  been  intro- 
duced. He  thought  that  those  circum- 
stances, resulting  as  they  had  in  the  re- 
tirement of  three  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Board,  would  probably 
engage,  in  the  first  instance,  the  attention 
of  the  Committee;  at  the  same  time,  he 
conceived  that  the  Motion  was  so  worded 
as  not  to  preclude  an  inquiry  into  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system  since  it  had 
been  established;  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
preclude  himself  from  receiving  any  new 
impressions  wliich  the  evidence  might  make 
upon  his  mind.  The  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
stated  to  the  House  that  since  the  innova- 
tions the  number  of  children  attending  the 
national  schools  had  increased.  He  re- 
joiced to  hear  it.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  help  suggesting  that  it  was  pos- 
sible the  increase  j^ad  been  occasioned  by 
The  Sari  qf  DxmongKmore 


the  attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  to  a  greater  extent  than  before  id 
consequence  of  the  changes  made.  He 
had  heard,  also,  and  believed  it  to  be  the 
fact,  that  a  great  number  of  Protestants, 
who  had  disapproved  of  what  had  bap* 
pened  last  year,  were  going  on,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  had  therefore  not  taken  the  stronger 
steps  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
adopted.  With  respect  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  rev.  Prolate,  that  the  school 
at  Clonmel  was  an  agricultural  school,  he 
might  observe  that  there  were  other  schools 
in  which  the  same  system  was  pursued, 
and  in  wliich  the  religious  books  had  not 
been  read  from  the  commencement;  and 
that,  even  supposing  these  to  be  all  agri- 
cultural schools,  there  was  no  reason  why 
agricultural  children  should  not  receive  the 
same  religious  education  as  any  other. 

On  Question,  agreed  to ;  Committee 
named. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS. 

Friday,  February  17,  1854. 

MiHUTis.]     PcTBLic    BiLL. — 1^  Brlbeiy  Pivven- 
tion. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ARMY- 
QUESTIONS. 

Lord  SEYMOUR :  I  wish  to  put  two 
questions  to  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
fur  the  City  of  London,  of  which  I  have 
given  notice.  These  questions  relate  to 
matters  that  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Army  Estimates,  of  which 
several  members  of  the  Government  were 
members,  and  of  which  I  was  the  Chair- 
man. The  first  is,  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  House  the  militia  and  commissariat 
estimates,  before  proceeding  with  the  Anny 
Estimates,  so  that  the  House  may  be  en- 
abled  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  military  expenditure  of  the  country  ? 
The  second  question  is,  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
any  measure  with  the  view  of  bringing  tho 
several  departments  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Army  under  the  sn- 
perintendence  and  control  of  one  responsi- 
ble department  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  respect  to  the  first  question  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  put  to  me,  I  have  to  say, 
that  it  is  very  desirable  to  proceed  with  the 
Army  Estimates  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
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I  am,  therefore,  afraid  that  the  militia  And 
comniissariat  departments  cannot  be  pro- 
pared  in  time  to  enable  us  to  bring  them 
on  with  the  Army  Estimates.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  question  of  my  noble 
Friend,  I  have  to  say  that  there  is  no  pre- 
sent intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  introduce  any  measure  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  several  departments 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Array  under  the  superintendence  and  con- 
trol of  one  responsible  department.  If, 
however,  the  Government  should  entertain 
such  a  measure,  they  will  give  due  notice 
of  it. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— 
MOYEMEVTS  OF  THE  FLEETS— QUESTION. 

Mr.  grog  an  said,  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  public  press,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  certain  announcements  which  appear- 
ed to  be  authentic,  and  with  reference  to 
which  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Loi'd  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Jjondon.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
that  day,  in  a  letter  from  its  correspondent 
in  Constantinople,  was  the  following: — 

**  An  9ffloial  despatch  states  that  the  Bantkee 
brought  an  order  to  Constantinople  for  the  com- 
bined fleets  to  remain  at  Beycos.  When  neces- 
sary, six  steamers  are  to  be  employed  convoying 
the  Turkish  ship^  to  and  from  the  Turkish  ports. 
Four  steamers  are  to  reconnoitre  in  the  Euxioe, 
to  be  relieved  every  fourth  day  by  the  Turks.'* 

Kow,  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  if 
he  had  any  objection  to  lay  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  containing  the  orders  given  to 
the  Admirals  upon  the  subject  to  which  he 
had  called  their  attention,  upon  the  table 
of  the  Ilouse  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hou.  Member,  I  have  to 
state  that  I  think  it  would  he  most  inexpe- 
dient that  the  orders  which  may  be  given 
to  the  fleet  should  immediately  be  coniniu- 
nirated  to  this  House.  No  course,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  more  likely  to  interfere 
with  tlie  successful  prosecution  of  those 
orders. 

ASSISTANT.SURGEONS  IN  THE  ROYAL 

NAVT. 

On  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  should 
leave  the  Chair,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply, 

CoLOifEL  BOLDERO  rose,  to  bring  for. 
ward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  was  sorry  to  intrude  himself 
upon  the  House  when  they  were  expecting 
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such  an  important  debate  as  that  which 
was  about  to  follow;  but  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform  in  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
naval  profession,  and  he  therefore  trusted 
that  the  House  would  excuse  him  for  per- 
severing in  his  Motion.  Every  one  must 
bo  desirous  at  the  present  time  of  render- 
ing the  naval  service  as  efficient  as  possi* 
ble  in  all  its  branches.  This  country  now 
possessed  the  finest  ships  in  the  world,  and 
they  contained  every  accommodation  for 
their  officers  and  men,  and  yet  the  Admiralty 
hesitated  to  give  the  assistant-surgeons  that 
accommodation  to  which  their  position  and 
their  profession  entitled  them.  The  fleet 
was  far  better  organised  than  it  had  been 
during  the  late  war,  and  he  thought  that 
the  medical  department  of  the  fleet  ought 
also  to  be  placed  iu  a  better  position.  The 
sailors  of  the  present  day  were  a  superior 
class  of  men  to  those  engaged  during  the 
last  war,  and  they  ought  to  be  properly 
cared  for.  What  reason  was  there  for  not 
placing  the  medical  department  of  the 
Navy  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the 
Army,  or  of  the  East  India  Company,  or 
of  the  mercantile  service?  They  had  even 
lowered  the  qualification  of  the  medical 
students  who  were  admitted  as  candidates. 
In  1850  every  medical  candidate  for  the 
Navy  was  required  to  have  walked  the 
hospitals  for  two  years,  and  to  be  able  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  150  patients;  but 
now  eighteen  months  was  considered  suffi- 
cient, and  the  number  of  patients  was  re- 
duced to  100;  and  similar  reductions  had 
been  made  in  the  periods  during  which  he 
should  have  attended  botanical  and  other 
lectures.  This  was  not  a  time,  it  appeared 
to  him,  to  lower  the  qualifications  of  medi- 
cal men  in  the  Navy;  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  this  was  especially  the  time 
when  we  ought  to  raise  them  as  high  as 
we  could,  in  order  to  procure  the  very  best 
men  that  either  the  Universities,  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland  could  send  us.  Why 
should  the  position  of  an  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  Navy  be  worse  than  that  of  a  sur- 
geon in  the  Army  ?  Surely  Government 
had  no  interest  that  this  should  be  so,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  remembered  how  much 
more  difficult  it  was  to  make  a  perfect  na- 
val surgeon  than  a  perfect  army  one.  A 
surgeon  in  the  Army  might  learn  his  duty  at 
once,  but  not  so  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy,  inas- 
much as  both  time,  experience,  and  know- 
ledge of  a  sailor's  life  were  requisite  to  ena« 
ble  him  efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  position.  Every  soldier  cost  the  ooun- 
try  30^.  a  year,  and  every  sailor  cost  tho 
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country  upwards  of  452.  a  year;  so  that  if 
there  were  any  difiference  made  in  the  pro- 
yisions  for  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
that  difference  ought  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  sailor.  As  to  ca^unlties,  the  soldier's 
place  could  be  supplied  in  six  months, 
whereas  an  able* bodied  seaman's  would  take 
as  many  years.  No  one  was  received  as  an 
assistant-surgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war  if 
he  were  less  than  twentv-four  or  more  than 
twenty-siz  years  of  age  ;  and  gentlemen 
thus  admitted  were  compelled  to  associate 
for  three  years  in  the  cockpit  with  boys 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old.  The  result 
was,  that  the  kliie  of  the  young  and  more 
adventurous  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession shunned  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
sought  employment  in  the  Army,  or  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  He  must 
complain  that  the  Resolution  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  in  the  year 
1850,  with  a  view  to  remedy  that  evil,  had 
been  evaded  by  successive  Boards  of  Ad- 
miralty; and  he  feared  that  they  would  not 
receive  any  satisfactory  assurance  upon  the 
subject  from  the  right  hen.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  present  Board.  But  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
give  to  their  own  recorded  Resolution  their 
continued  and  earnest  support. 
Amendment  proposed  — 

**  To  leare  out  from  the  word  *  That '  to  tho  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, '  wher^ 
as  the  House  passed  a  Resolution  on  the  8th  daj 
of  April,  1850,  to  the  etfeot,  '*  That  the  accommo- 
dation provided  for  Assistant  Surgeons  on  board 
l]er  Majesty's  ships  of  war  is  inadequate  and  in- 
sufficient for  lecurinff  the  full  benefit  of  their 
professional  services,  the  Admiralty  regulations, 
since  the  passing  of  the  aforewid  Act,  have  not 
been  in  the  spirit  of,  nor  have  thef  fulfilled  the 
intention  of,  the  said  Resolution, — it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House,  that  the  above  Resolution 
should  be  forthwith  carried  into  effect,'  instead 
thereof." 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  :  I  can  assure 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  and.  the  House 
generally  that  nothing  can  be  more  opposed 
to  my  feelings  than  to  treat  with  tho  slight* 
est  disrespect  that  learned  and  most  useful 
profession  which  he  has  taken  under  his 
protection.  My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
not  satisfied  with  stating  his  own  case,  has 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  answer  I  am 
about  to  give  him.  The  subject  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  this  Houf^e ;  and  in 
the  year  1850  we  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  from  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
a  long  speech  with  respect  to  it,  very 
nearlv  identical  with  that  which  we  have 
heard  to-night,  and  my  boo.  and  gallant 
Friend  may  very  fairly  anticipate  that  my 
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reply  to  his  remarks  will  possess  little  of 
novelty.  I  can,  in  fact,  only  give  him  the 
same  answer  which  all  my  predecessors, 
after  mature  inquiry  and  while  in  the  pos- 
session of  official  knowledge,  havo  thought 
proper  to  give  to  similar  questions.  I  have 
to  state  that  I  havo  investigated  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  I  have  found  on  the  part 
of  my  predecessors  a  most  sincere  and 
anxious  desire  to  carry  fully  and  fairly  into 
effect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Resolution 
which  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  induced 
the  House  to  adopt  in  the  year  1 850.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy,  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  which* 
wf^s  made  after  the  Motion  was  carried, 
with  reference  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  giving  full  effect  to  the  Motion  ;  and  that 
report  details  those  difficulties  so  clearly 
that  I  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than  rend' 
it  to  the  House.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
said : — 

"  The  gun-decks  of  ships  of  the  line  are  now 
most  inconveniently  lumbered  with  cabins,  inclos- 
ing many  of  the  gnns,  thereby  preventing  the 
ship  from  being  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  readinesr 
for  action,  which  is  the  most  essential  point  in  a 
man-of-war.  Since  the  war,  cabins  have  been 
added  for  the  chaplain  and  naval  instructor,  and. 
for  an  additional  lieutenant.  Should  it  be  deemod 
necessjiry  to  have  a  cabin  for  the  assistint-surgeon, 
it  can  only  be  done  in  ships  of  the  old  class,  by 
interfering  further  with  the  efficiency  of  the  ship, 
or  by  one  of  the  ofiksers  of  the  present  establish- 
ment being  displaced ;  but  in  the  new  ships  of 
the  line,  where  cabins  are  built  on  the  orlop,  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  an  additional  cabin. 
Tho  heavy  armament  of  ships  of  the  present  day 
has  rendered  an  increase  necessary  in  the  comple- 
ment both  of  officers  and  men :  and  it  is  found 
that  the  space  occupied  by  the  cabins,  the  mess, 
and  sleeping  places  of  the  officers  on  the  different 
decks,  leaves  barely  sufficient  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  crew ;  for  not  more  than  fourteen 
inches  ia  breadth  can  generally  be  obtained  for 
each  man's  hammock  to  hang  under  the  beams." 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  year 
1850.  But  I  beg  the  House  to  recollect 
that  wo  are  now  discussing  this  question 
at  a  moment  of  peculiar  interest.  The. 
complement  of  men  in  the  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  which  was  then  a  peace  com- 
plement, is  now  a  war  complement ;  and  a 
number  of  officers  of  greater  rank  than 
assistant-surgeons  have  been  added  to  each 
crew.  There  is  now  for  each  line-of-battle 
ship  a  commander,  as  well  as  a  first  lieute* 
nant,  and  there  is  also  a  naval  instructor 
in  each  ship.  But,  above  all,  the  introduce 
tion  of  screw  machinery  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  accommodation  of  the  crew.  A 
very  lar^e  portion  of  the  hulls  of  vessels  is 
occupied  by  that  machinery.   Then,  again, 
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I  should  state  to  the  House  that  at  this 
particular  moment  a  very  great  impediment 
18  offered,  bj  the  want  of  sufficient  room, 
to  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement  to  whicli 
I  attach  great  importance,  and  which  I 
hope  it  will  he  in  my  power  before  long  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
I  contemplate  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
paying  the  men.  1  contemplate  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  which,  will  increase  the 
number  of  clerks  in  the  paymaster's  office, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  mature  a  plan  for 
the  payment  of  the  men  in  the  Navy  similar 
to  that  which  exists  in  the  Army.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  men  shall  be  paid  in  full  every 
quarter,  so  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  that 
most  noxious  system  of  long  arrears  of  pay 
which  has  a  degrading  and  demoralising 
effect  upon  the  seamen,  and,  as  I  believe* 
materially  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  That  is  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  if  such  a  change 
be  introduced,  a  considerable  increase  must 
take  place  in  the  number  of  clerks  at  pre* 
sent  assigned  to  the  paymaster's  office.  I 
can  state  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that 
there  has  been  an  honest  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  different  Boards  of  the  Admiralty 
to  give  effect  to  the  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  in  the  year  1850.  The  medical 
system  has  since  been  divided  into  two 
classes ;  all  those  assistant-surgeons  who 
are  above  three  years'  standing  now  mess 
in  the  wardroom,  and  have  a  separate  cabin, 
whenever  by  any  possibility  such  an  accom- 
modation can  be  provided  for  them.  I 
cannot  think  there  is  much  hardship  in 
junior  members  of  the  medical  profession 
messing  and  associating  with  mates  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  many  of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  from  the  slowness  of  promotion,  are  of 
an  age  greater  than  that  of  the  assistant- 
surgeons.  I  need  not  remind  the  House 
that  thc^e  mates  are  drawn  from  every 
class  of  society  in  this  country,  and  very 
often  from  the  very  highest  class,  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  think  that  it  is  any  de- 
gradation to  young  surgeons  to  associate 
with  such  gentlemen.  My  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  says,  that  the  qualification  for  sur- 
geons in  the  Royal  service  has,  of  late, 
been  lowered.  I  must  deny  that  altogether. 
The  examination  is  now  more  stringent  than 
it  ever  was  before.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual ;  it  is  now,  in  the 
Navy  as  in  the  Army,  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  ;  and  although  the  required  period 
of  attendance  at  the  hospitals  has  been 
lowered,  the  examination  has  become  more 
strict,  and  the  standard  of  acquirements 


is  at  present  higher  than  ever.  But  is  it 
true  that  there  is  no  competition  among 
young  surgeons  for  admission  to  the  Royal 
Navy  ?  Is  there  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  medical  gentlemen  to  enter  the  Royal 
service?  Quite  the  contrary.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  year  there  have  been  no 
fewer  than,  I  think,  109  applications  for 
appointments  of  this  description,  and  thirty* 
five  gentlemen  have  been  so  appointed 
within  the  .year.  At  this  moment  there 
is  no  deficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  a 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  assistant- 
surgeons  in  the  Navy ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  competency 
and  the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  selected 
for  the  office.  I  can  assure  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  that,  if  I  had  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  the  crews  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  were  exposed  to  the  treatment 
of  ignorant  and  empirical  practitioners,  there 
is  no  effort  that  I  would  not  make  to  re- 
medy so  great  an  evil.  But  in  my  con- 
science I  do  believe  that  the  gentlemen 
who,  under  the  present  system,  are  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  duties  of  assistant- 
surgeons  in  the  Royal  Navy  are  fully  qua<^ 
lified  for  that  most  useful  service  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  The  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  of  the  present  day 
upon  this  subject  is  identical  with  the  opi- 
nion of  the  three  or  four  Boards  which  pre- 
ceded them.  Everything  has  been  done 
which,  consistently  with  the  discipline  and 
the  comfort  of  the  ships*  companies,  could 
be  done;  and  I  do  hope  that,  after  the 
statement  I  have  now  made,  either  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  will  not  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division,  or  that,  if  ho  should 
persist  in  doing  so,  the  House  will  agree 
with  me  in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  M.  chambers  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  case  of  the  assistant-^surgeons  was 
hopeless,  unless  that  House  interfered  in 
their  favour.  With  regard  to  the  class 
of  men  whose  interests  were  now  under 
discussion,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  were  men  who  had  received  a  supe- 
rior education,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
studies  must  necessarily  have  acquired 
much  varied  and  useful  information.  Be- 
fore they  could  pass  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons they  were  obliged  to  produce  certi- 
ficates of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
of  having  been  engaged  during  four  years 
in  the  acquirement  of  professional  know- 
ledge; of  baring  studied   practical  phar«' 
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niacj  daring  six  months;    of  haTing  at* 
tended  at  a  recoguiaed  hospital  or   hos- 
pitals in  the  United  Kingdom  tiie  praetice 
of  phjrsie  during  one  winter  and  ono  sam- 
Bier  session ;  of  having  attended,  during 
three  winter   and    two  summer  sessions, 
the  practice  of  surgerj  at  a  recognised 
hot^pital  or  hospitals  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  of  having  studied  anatomy  and  phy* 
siologj  hy  attendance  on  lectures  and  do- 
nionstrations,  and  by  dissections ;  of  hav- 
ing  attended  lectures  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery;   of  having  attended 
lectures  on  materia  medica,  and  lectures 
on  midwifery ;  and  of  having  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic 
and  chemistry.     In  addition  to  this  the 
regulations  of  the  Admiralty  with   refe- 
renco  to  the  admission  of  candidates  for 
the  office  (as  it  was  called)  of  naval  sur- 
geon   were    stringent    in    the    extreme. 
Among  other  things,  they  provided  that 
no  person  should  be  admitted  as  an  assis- 
tant-surgeon in  the  Royal  Navy  who  should 
not  produce  a  certificate  from  one  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  from  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, 
of  his  fltness  for  that  office;    nor,  as  a 
•nrgeon,  unless  he  should  produce  a  diplo- 
ma, or  certificate,  from    one  of  the  said 
Royal  colleges  or  faculty,  founded  on  an 
examination  to  be  passed  subsequently  to 
his  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon,  as  to 
his  fitness  for  the  situation  of  surgeon  in 
the  Navy ;  and  in  every  case  the  candidate 
producing  such  certificate  or  diploma  was 
to  undergo  a  further  examination,  touch- 
ing his  qualifications  in  all  the  necessary 
branches  and  points  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery for  each  of  the  steps  in  the  naval 
medical  service.     Previously,  also,  to  the 
admission  of  assistant-surgeons   into  the 
Navy,  it  is  required  that  they  should  pro- 
duce proof  of  having  received  a  prelimi- 
nary classical   education,   and  that   they 
possess,  in  particular^  a  competent  know- 
ledge  of  Latin ;  also,  that  they  are  of  good 
moral  character,  the  certificate  of  which 
must  be  signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  or  by  a  magistrate  of  the  district ; 
that  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship, 
or  have  been  engaged  for  not  less  tlian  six 
months  in  practical  pharmacy ;  that  their 
age  be  not  less  tlian  twenty-one  years  nor 
more  than  twenty-six  years ;  and  that  they 
aro  unmarried ;    that  they  have  actually 
attended  a  hospital  in  London,  Edinburi;h, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Manchester, 
or   Bristol,    for   eighteen    months  subse- 
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quently  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  wliich 
hospital  the  average  number  of  patients  is 
not  lees  Uian  100;  that  thev  have  been 
engaged  in  aetoal  dissections  of  the  humao 
body  twelve  months,  the  certificate  of  which 
from  the  teacher  mast  state  the  number  of 
subjects  or  parts  dissected  by  the  candi- 
date;   that  they  have   attended  lectures, 
&c.,  at  established  schools  of  eminence, 
by  pli5sicians  or.  surgeons  of  the  recog- 
nised Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  the  United  Kingdom.      In  addition  to 
the   tickets  for  the   lectures,  certificates 
must  be  produced  from  the  professors,  &c., 
by  whom  the  lectures  were  given,  stating 
tne  periods  (in  months)  actually  attended 
by  the  candidates.     The  time  also  of  ac* 
tual  attendance  at  a  hospital  or  infirmary 
must  be  certified ;  and  the  tickets,  as  well 
as  certificates  of  attendance,  age,  moral 
character,  &c.,  must  be  produced  by  tho 
candidate  previously  to   his  examination. 
Although  the  above  were  the  only  qualifi- 
cations which  were  absolutely  required  in 
candidates  for  the  appointment  of  assistant* 
Burgeon,    a  favourable  consideration  was 
given  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  tho 
cases  of  those  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  either  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,    Cambridge,    Edinburgh,  Dublin^ 
Glasgow,  London,  or  Aberdeen  ;  or  who, 
by  possessing  a  knowledge  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  and  of  any  branch  of  science  con- 
nected with  the  profession,  such  as  medical 
jurisprudence,  natural  history,  natural  phi- 
losophy, &c.,  appear  to  be  moi*e  peculiarly 
eligible  for  admission  into  the  service.    By 
the  rules  of  the  service  no  assistant-surgeon 
could  be  promoted  to  tho  rank  of  surgeon 
until  he  should  have  served  three   years 
(on«  year  of  which  must  be  in  a  ship  actu- 
ally employed  at  sea),  and  could  produce  a 
diploma  from  one  of  the  before-mentioned 
Royal  Colleges  or  the  Faculty  of  Phyai* 
cians  and  Surgeons.     By  these  Admiralty 
regulations,  then,  these  assistant-surgeona 
were  required   to    be    men    of    excellent 
education,   of  intelligence   and   industry; 
and,  after  having  passed  a  strict  examina- 
tion before  tho  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
before  the  Board  appointed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty,  they  had  the  g^at    advantage  of 
being  allowed  to  go  on  board  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  and  of  being  turned  down 
into  the  cockpit  among  young  men,  no 
doubt,  of  gentlemanly  habits,  but  not  of 
the  age  nor  the  pursuits  which  fitted  them 
to  be    associates   of  medical  moo.      He 
had  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
|hose  auflFerers^  detailing    tba  anBoyanca 
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of  the  daily  life  of  one  of  the  junior  as* 
sistant-surgeons,  which  he  would  read  to 
the  Houae: — 

**  The  nsTal  assistant' surgeon  is  messed  with 
tiktt  midshipmen,  and  dependent  on  their  society, 
heing  totally  ojiclnded  for  the  first  three  years  of 
■enritode  from  the  lieutenants'  mess,  of  which  the 
chief  engineer,  chaplain,  naval  instructor,  and 
second  lieutenant  of  Marines,  an  ensign  in  the 
Army,  are  members  at  once,  lie  is  denied  a 
eabin,  which  is  aeeorded  to  the  carpenter,  gunner, 
and  boatswain.  Ills  hammock  baring  bMn  un- 
alung  from  its  position  in  the  dark  dose  eockpitt 
in  common  with  the  midshipmen  (boys  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age),  at  half-past  six 
or  seven  o'clock,  he  next  proceeds  to  make  his 
toilet  and  wash  upon  his  sea-chest  (a  muLtwn  in 
^arvo  of  a  certain  regulation  size,  supposed  by 
Admiralty  order  to  contain  all  the  equipments  of 
the  medical  officer,  uniform,  books,  and  instru- 
ments,  Ac.).  Those  operations  in  ships  of  the 
line  he  has  to  perform  in  the  presence  of  the  mid* 
sbipmen  and  others  of  his  mess,  and  in  smaller 
vessels  frequently  under  the  gajce  of  the  whole 
crew.  After  this  comes  his  morning  duty,  in  the 
details  of  which,  in  all  except  ships  of  the  line, 
he  is  subjected  also  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  crew. 
l*hen  comes  breakfast  in  a  small  confined  dark 
berth,  among  thoughtless  wild  boys,  varying  in 
number  from  eight  to  twenty-five,  not  at  any  time 
peculiarly  observant  of  etiquette.  Between  visit- 
ing his  sick,  reports,  and  walking  the  deck  (for 
read  he  might  as  well  in  a  *  bear-garden ' — I  onoo 
attempted  it,  but  was  glad  to  reoover  my  books, 
denuded  of  their  eovers  and  titlepages).  he  kills 
his  time  till  noon,  the  service  dinner  hour  for  the 
men  and  '  young  gentlemen,'  in  which  category  is 
ranked  the  assistant-surgeon.  In  like  manner  is 
spent  the  day  till  eirht  o'clock,  when  the  ham* 
mocks  are  '  piped '  down  by  the  boatswain,  the 
lights  put  out  for  the  crew  and  midshipmen,  after 
which  the  wretched  assistant-surgeon,  having 
been  accustomed  to  a  life  replete  with  reading, 
intellectual  researoh,  and  socuil  improving  con- 
verse, now  disgusted  and  dishc*artened,  climbs 
into  his  hammock  to  reflect  (until  he  finds  him- 
self* cut  down  '  and  his  head  bumping  against  the 
deck — the  fiicetious  trick  of  some  wantou  midship* 
man*messmate) — to  reflect  on  the  little  chance  he 
has  had  during  the  day  of  doing  good  for  himself 
or  fellows,  debarred  as  he  is  by  his  false  position 
from  the  society  of  the  wardroom  officers,  his 
more  fitting  equals,  with  whom  at  least  he  could 
interchange  ideas,  in  consequence  of  his  age  and 
education.** 

In  the  dehate  of  1850  he  ohnenred  that  a 
benevolent  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  the 
time  stated  that  it  was  absolately  necessary 
that  the  junior  assistant-surgeons  should 
serve  a  three-year  apprenticeship  in  this 
way — that  they  should  not  be  sdmit- 
tcd  into  the  wardroom  until  after  a  three 
years*  probation  of  that  description.  And 
why  not  ?  Was  it  that  they  were  unfit  to 
associate  with  the  wardroom  officers  ?  If 
such  were  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  it  certainly  was  not  that  of  the 
Navy — at  least  to  judge  from  the  conduct 


of  the  officers  of  one  of  Hbr  Majesty's 
ships,  who  had  recently  taken  the  assist- 
ant-surgeon on  board  thetr  vessel  by  the 
hand  and  invited  him  to  join  their  mess, 
thus  placing  him  in  his  proper  position. 
One  very  important  part  of  the  question 
was  the  low  position  in  which  assistant- 
surgeons  in  the  Navy  were  placed  as  con- 
trasted with  assistant-surgeons  in  the  Army 
Part  of  our  Army  was  about  to  be  sent 
abroad,  and  if  any  regiments  were  embark- 
ed on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  it 
would  not  be  very  pleasant  for  the  officers 
of  either  service  to  find  that,  while  the 
assistant-surgeon  of  the  vessel  was  put 
down  in  the  cockpit  among  the  young  mid- 
shipmen, his  equal  in  rank— the  military 
assistantosurgeon-*  would  mess  and  asso- 
ciate, as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the 
other  officers,  his  friends  and  companions, 
and,  perhaps,  even  with  the  captain.  But 
what  had  the  Board  of  Admiralty  done 
to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  naval  assistant-surgeons  ?  In  1850 
a  Resolution  was  passed  highly  honour- 
able to  the  House,  hut  which  had  not 
been  properly  carried  out  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  is- 
sued a  general  order  that  the  assistant- 
surgeon  should  have  a  cnbin,  **  whenever  it 
was  practicable.'*  Oh,  that  word  **  practi- 
cable !  *'  How  mnch  it  meant  and  how 
little  it  effected.  It  gave  every  person  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  excuse  for  not 
doing  that  which  was  wanted,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  present  case,  the  captains  of 
the  Royal  Navy  had  drawn  from  it  a  sort  of 
discretionary  power  with  reference  to  the 
granting  of  cabins,  and  the  result  was 
that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  assistant-sur- 
geons. One  of  the  arguments  against  the 
Motion  was  that  if  cabins  were  allotted 
to  assistant-surgeons,  they  would  prerent 
the  fighting  of  the  ships;  and  another  was 
the  want  of  space.  Now,  it  was  a  singular 
circumstance  that  since  this  question  was 
first  mooted  cabins  had  been  given  to  other 
officers.  Space  had  been  found  for  them, 
though  it  could  not  be  found  for  assistant- 
surgeons.  He  had  heard  it  mentioned  also 
that  the  valet  of  a  noble  Lord,  who  was 
recently  sent  on  a  scientific  mission  in  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  had  been  provided 
with  a  cabin  for  himself,  though  one  could 
not  bo  given  to  the  assistant- surgeon  ; 
and  that  on  another  occasion  a  cabin  had 
been  conceded  to  a  lady's  maid.  Was 
that  right,  or  was  it  wrong  ?  [**  Oh,  oh  !"] 
Surely  he  might  crave  the  indulgence  of 
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with  arguments  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  advanced,  with  very  little 
force,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  himself  served,  both  as 
a  mate  and  as  a  surgeon,  on  board  a  ship, 
and  from  personal  experience  he  could  ap- 
preciate the  feelings  of  gentlemen  who,  hav- 
ing been  educated  for  a  liberal  profession, 
found  themselves  subjected  to  anything  but 
liberal  treatment.  [A  laugh,]  Hon.  Gentle- 
men might  laugh,  but  he  hoped  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  regard  the  medical  as  a 
liberal  profession,  fie  could  assure  the 
House  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
profession,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
assistant-surgeons  were  not  treated  as  they 
should  be.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  this 
feeling,  that  when  he  represented  the 
wrongs  of,  the  assistant-surgeons  and  the 
mates,  some  years  ago,  in  that  House,  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  body  of  those  officers, 
thanking  him  for  his  services  in  their  be- 
half. So  unworthily  were  the  assistant- 
surgeons  used,  that  no  medical  men  would 
enter  the  Navy  who  could  procure  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  It  was  idle  to  defend  the 
present  system  by  reference  to  the  limited 
space  on  board  ships.  Captains  and  com- 
manders had  often  three  times  as  much 
space  as  they  required.  The  captain 
might  very  fairly  be  called  upon  to  sur- 
render one-half  of  his  accommodation.  He 
wished  that  the  Admiralty  would  allow  him 
(Mr.  Hume)  to  go  on  board  the  ships  of 
war,  and  he  would  undertake  to  find  plenty 
of  room  for  everybody. 

Ma.  STAFFORD  said,  that  though  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  might  congratu- 
late himself  on  receiving  letters  from  the  as- 
sistant-surgeons and  mates  in  the  Navy,  he 
had  no  doubt  the  captains  and  officers  were 
of  a  very  different  tone  of  thinking.  He 
(Mr.  Stafford)  should  protest  against  the  im- 
putation thrown  on  the  assistant-surgeons, 
that  **  if  they  could  get  employment  else- 
where, they  would  not  enter  the  Navy." 
Now,  he  should  say  that,  judging  by  their 
skill,  their  activity,  and  their  zeal,  he 
believed  them  to  be  as  attached  to  their 
profession  as  men  could  be.  An  imputa- 
tion had  also  been  cast  on  the  late  Board 
of  Admiralty;  but  he  should  say,  that 
everything  had  been  done  by  that  Board 
that  was  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
service,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
assistant-surgeons.  He  altogether  agreed 
in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  First  Locd  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
should  therefore  vote  against  the  Motion. 
•  Mr.  BRADT  said  he  considered  that 
great  iiijastico  was  dona  to  the  country 
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and  to  the  naval  service  by  the  regulations 
now  adopted.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that,  unless  some  alteration  was  made  in 
those  regulations,  the  naval  service  could 
not  be  as  effective  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
He  believed  that  the  assistant-surffeons 
employed  in  the  Navy  were  so  situated  that 
they  were  not  only  degraded  in  a  social  and 
professional  point  of  view,  but  they  were 
not  afforded  those  opportunities  of  culti- 
vating their  profession  which  they  ought 
to  have.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  medical  profession  in  the  Navy 
should  be  sustained  and  supported  by  Go- 
vernment, as  he  believed  that  incompetent 
persons  might  otherwise  be  appointed,  and 
that  the  greatest  injury  might  consequently 
be  inflicted  upon  the  service.  As  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  he  held 
that  Parliament  should  at  once  tako  the 
question  into  serious  consideration,  and 
fix  it  on  a  better  basis  than  that  upon  whiph 
it  now  stood. 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  well  known, 
and  assistant-surgeons  applying  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Navy  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  them,  therefore  they  could  not  plead 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  had  to  serve.  Those  who  disagreed 
from  the  regulations  in  force  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  retire  and  employ  their  services 
in  another  direction.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  M.  Chambers) 
had  endeavoured  to  show  that  young  men 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession  had  to 
undergo  great  hardship.  Of  course  they 
underwent  hardship  if  they  went  to  sea, 
and  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  prevent  them,  in 
that  case,  from  being  exposed  to  ^crj 
great  inconvenience.  In  fact,  he  saw  no 
power  the  House  could  possibly  possess  of 
preventing  assistant-surgeons  from  under- 
going the  hardships  to  which  other  young 
men  in  the  service  were  subjected.  If 
advantages  were  given  to  assistant-sur- 
geons which  they  did  not  now  possess, 
those  advantages  must  be  taken  from  the 
accommodation  supplied  to  the  men,  and 
he  did  not  think  tho  House  would  feel  in- 
clined to  give  assistant- surgeons  increased 
accommodation  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
per working  of  the  ships  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  He  disagreed  from  the  belief  op- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume),  that  accommodation  could  be 
taken  from  that  at  present  allotted  to  the 
captains  in  the  service,  and  he  considered 
that  if-  any  space  on  board  ship  were  ap- 
propriated to 'tha    asBistaat-sttrgeont,    it 
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euuld  eome  from  no  other  source  than  the 
space  allotted  to  the  common  seamen.  The 
Lords  of  the  Admiraltj  were  animated  bj 
an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  serrice  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  gentlemen  of  the 
medical  profession,  and*  generally  speaking, 
he  believed  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  pre- 
sent position. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  thought,  as 
this  was  a  question  of  detail  relating  to  the 
naval  service,  it  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
wise for  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  set  a 
bad  precedent  in  taking  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Admiralty  arrangements  of  such  a 
nature  as  those  which  had  been  discussed. 
The  medical  profession  in  the  Navy  had 
been  compared  with  that  of  the  Army;  but 
he  believed  the  comparison  was  an  impro- 
per one,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Army  plenty  of 
space  could  at  all  times  be  procured,  while 
in  the  Navy  a  limit  must  necessarily  be 
fixed  upon  it.  If  assistant- surgeons  in  the 
Navy  were  put  to  mess  with  persons  who 
were  not  gentlemen,  he  could  then  fully 
understand  the  arguments  which  had  been 
put  forward ;  but  the  fset  in  reality  was, 
that  they  messed  with  the  mates  and  mas- 
ters* Assistants,  who  were  young  gentlemen 
of  the  same  position  as  themselves.  It 
was  absolutely  impracticable  in  all  ships 
in  the  service  to  carry  out  the  plan  sug- 
gested for  the  adoption  of  the  House }  and, 
if  it  oould  not  be  better  carried  out  univer- 
sally, it  would  be  much  better  not  to  adopt 
it  at  all.  It  might  certainly  be  carried  out 
in  guard  ships,  and  in  ships  in  harbour ;  but* 
speaking  from  experience,  he  was  perfectly 
convinoeJ  it  could  not  be  oarried  out  uni- 
versally throughout  the  service.  Jn  the  ma- 
jority of  sliips  there  were  already  too  many 
cabins,  and  it  was  a  most  unfitting  moment 
in  a  time  of  war  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
cabin  aoconimodation  on  board  ship.  If 
the  privilege  of  admission  into  a  cabin  were 
granted  to  assistant-surgeons,  he  felt  there 
were  other  persons  equally  entitledt  who 
would  at  once  put  forward  their  pretensions 
to  the  some  rights. 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  ;*-Ayes  216  ;  Noes 
104:  Majority  112. 

Question  again  proposed,  *'  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair.** 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

Mr.  LAYARD:*  Sir,  in  pursuance  of 

a  notice  which  I  have  given,  I  now  rise  to 

ci^l  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ac- 

'•^^^of  thft  relations  of  tbi|  country 
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with  Russia  and  Turkey.  I  humbly  con- 
ceive that  no  time  could  be  more  opportune 
than  the  present  for  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  this  most  momentoos  sub- 
ject. You  are  called  upon.  Sir,  to  leave 
the  chair,  that  we  may  resolve  ourselves 
into  a  Committee  to  take  into  considera« 
tion  the  Navy  Estimates.  We  are  invited 
to  make  very  considerable  additions  to  our 
naval  forces,  and  to  vote  extraordinarj 
sums  to  meet  certain  contingencies,  which 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  war.  I  think 
it  therefore  but  natural  for  the  Govern- 
ment, indeed  almost  their  duty,  to  state  to 
this  House,  before  we  agree  to  those  addi- 
tions and  that  increase,  what  their  inten- 
tions really  are,  and  to  set  before  the 
country  distinctly  the  position  in  which  we 
now  stand,  in  order  that  we  may  respond 
with  confidence  to  the  appeal  about  to  be 
made  to  us.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  these  statements  should  be  made  at 
this  moment,  for,  owing  to  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary reserve,  not  to  use  a  stronger 
term,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  in 
what  position  we  really  are.  I  trust  that 
this  evening  all  such  doubts  will  be  cleared 
up.  But,  before  asking  what  the  Govern- 
ment are  going  to  do,  I  have  another  duty 
to  perform.  I  wish  to  see  what  the  Go- 
vernment have  done.  It  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  recur  to  old  errors  and  past 
grievances.  I  know  it  is  always  unpa- 
latable to  Government  to  refer  to  blue 
books.  With  regard  to  those  documents  a 
rather  singular  practice  seems  to  exist.  If 
an  independent  Member  wishes  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  to  ask  a  question 
which  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  Ministers 
to  answer,  or  seeks  explanations  which  it 
does  not  suit  them  to  give,  he  is  told, 
**  This  is  not  the  proper  time — it  is  better 
not  to  discuss  the  matter  now — it  is  incon- 
venient to  give  one  document  without  the 
others — when  they  are  all  published  you 
can  enter  on  the  discussion  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.*'  But  when  the 
blue  books  are  published,  generally  some 
six  months  after  the  public  interest  has 
abated,  if  the  same  Member  rises  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  them,  he  is  told,  "  It  ia 
now  too  late— let  bygones  be  bygones— it 
is  of  no  use  to  rip  up  old  sores — better  let 
things  remain  as  they  are."  That  is  all 
very  well  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
but  when  a  great  matter  like  the  present  is 
at  stake,  it  is,  I  humbly  submit,  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  have  at  least  one  discus- 
sion on  the  blue  books.  We  may  learn  a 
useful^  lesson  fromvthoia;    yr^  qsay  1«!*>^1 
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how  far  Uie  Government  may  be  warranted 
in  persevering  in  their  previous  policy ; 
how  far  vacillation  and  indecision  mav 
have  brought  ua  into  the  straits  in  which 
we  now  are ;  and  how  far  the  former  con- 
duct of  Ministers  warrants  our  placing  con> 
fidence  in  them  for  the  Future.  Moreover, 
I  feel  I  have  a  threefold  duty  to  perforin  in 
ctilliiig  public  attention  to  the  documents 
they  ctmtain.  I  owe  a  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, to  this  House,  and  to  myself.  To  the 
country  and  this  Houite,  because  last  Ses- 
sion on  several  occasions  1  deferred  to  the 
wisihes  of  the  Govern  men  t,  and  refrained 
from  insisting  npon  information  and  decla- 
rations which  I  then  thought  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  which  1  still  think 
would  have  placed  us,  had  they  been 
afforded,  in  a  better  position  than  we  now 
are.  To  myself,  because  I  ventured  at 
the  same  time  to  submit  to  the  House  opi- 
nions which  were  then  questioned,  but 
which  I  believe  have  been  since  fully  sup- 
ported by  facts ;  and  becanse  I  feel  called 
npim  to  show  the  House  that  it  was  from 
no  idle  desire  to  brinjr  myself  under  their 
notice  that  I  then  asked  for  ex^danations 
which  I  then  believed  and  still  believe  were 
most  essential  to  the  public  service.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  at  any  very  great 
lenifth  into  these  blue  books.  Whatever 
allusions  I  mav  make  to  them  will  I  trust 
be  made  with  all  impartiality.  I  have  no 
wish  to  make  this  subject  a  plea  for  fac- 
tious opposition  to  the  Government,  al- 
though that  is  a  motive,  unfortunately,  too 
frequently  attributed  to  young  Members 
who  take  an  independent  course.  All  I 
desire  to  show  is,  that  if  the  Government 
hnd  adopted  in  the  first  instance  a  more 
straightforward  and  energetic  policy,  we 
should  not  be  in  the  position  we  now  are ; 
and  that  if  they  wish  to  carry  this  great 
question  to  a  successful  issue,  they  must 
not  continue  in  that  course  which  they 
have  hitherto  pursued. 

I  ventured  to  state  last  year  that  it  was 
my  firm  conviction,  that  if  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  momentous  question 
the  Government  had  adopted  a  tone  equal 
to  its  importance,  we  should  not  be  now 
beset  with  the  difficulties  which  surround 
us.  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
change  my  opinion.  1  have  gone  through 
the  papers  on  the  table  with  the  greatest 
possible  care;  few  Members,  I  believe, 
have  devoted  more  attention  than  I  have 
to  them,  and,  with  the  sincerest  desire  to 
give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  every 
excuse  they  oan  advance,  I  see  no  cause 
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for  thinking  otherwise  than  I  then  did  }  qb 
the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded,  and  those 
who  are  much  better  able  to  judge  than  I 
am,  agree  with  me  in  the  conviction,  that  I 
was  right. 

What,  let  me  ask,  was  the  state  of 
things  last  year?  Why,  early  in  the  wiu« 
ter  the  Government  was  informed,  from 
numerous  sources — sources  beyond  all  sus- 
picion— that  Russia  was  making  vast  arma- 
ments by  sea  and  by  land.  I  will  not  e^ter 
into  the  question  which  had  arisen  between 
the  French  and  Russian  missions  at  Con- 
stantinople. I  quite  agree  in  the  propriety 
of  the  instructions  sent  by  the  Government 
to  their  agents  abroad,  that  ^  with  that 
question  we  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  surely, 
when  we  saw  a  Power  like  Russia  arming 
itself  for  a  great  contest,  the  question 
ceased  to  be  one  of  mere  local  or  parti- 
cular interests ;  and,  becoming  one  of  Eu- 
ropean importance,  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Government  to  ask  the  reason  and  the 
cause  of  those  armaments.  It  is  now  use- 
less to  tell  me  that  the  Government  did  not 
possess  positive  information  at  that  period 
with  regard  to  the  designs  of  Russia.  In 
answer  to  such  an  assertion,  I  will  shortly 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  three 
points — the  evidence  we  then  had  of  the 
military  preparations  of  Russia,  of  her 
naval  preparations,  and  the  declarations 
made  by  the  Emperor  himself,  through  his 
agents,  to  ller  Majesty's  Ministers.  On. 
the  6th  and  7th  of  January,  Sir  G.  H. 
Seymour  informed  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
was  then  Secretory  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
5th  corps  d'armie  to  advance  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Danubian  provinces  without 
even  waiting  for  their  reserves,  and  to  the 
4th  corps,  under  General  Dannenberg, 
then  stationed  in  Volhynia,  to  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  advance  if  necessary.  Lord 
Cowley  wrote  on  the  20th  of  January,  that 
the  French  Government  had  received  simi- 
lar information  of  the  military  movements 
of  Russia  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey. 
Here,  then,  is  proof  of  great  military  pre- 
parations as  early  as  January.  On  the  9th 
of  February  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to 
Sir  G.  H.  Seymour: — 

"I  hava  to  aoquaint  you  that,  in  a  despatch 
dated  Odessa,  January  24th,  Mr.  Consul-General 
Ycames  reports  that  orders  have  reached  Sebas- 
topol  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  tor  sea  at  a  short  notice." — [No. 
84.] 

Wo   had    thus   information,   not  through 
vague  reports,  but  through  Her  Majesty*! 
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agents  themselves,  that  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment was  making,  early  in  the  winter, 
vast  naval  and  military  preparations. 

I  cannot  help  quoting  here  a  dewpntch  of 
the  noble  Lcird  to  Colonel  Rose,  which  puts 
out  of  the  que{«tion  altogether  the  supposi- 
tion that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  prepared,  at  that  period,  for  some  great 
movement  by  Russia.  After  informing 
Colonel  Rose  that  Prince  Meneliikoff  was 
abolit  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  and 
noticing  the  rumonr  that  he  would  demand 
the  dismissal  of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Mi- 
nister (mark !  this  was  in  February),  the 
noble  Lord  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  If  the  Russian  troops  should  advaoce  to  the 
frontier,  you  must  give  immediate  information  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  trust  I  need  not 
suppose  the  case  of  their  advancing  beyond  the 
frontier  to  the  attack  of  the  capital.  In  such  a  case 
Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  will  be  upon  the 
spot,  furnished  with  the  requisite  instructions." 

Surely,  then,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  so  early  as  January  in 
last  year  thus  informs  Her  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative at  Constantinople  that  Russian 
ardiies  may  possibly  march,  not  only  to 
the  frontier,  but  to  the  capital,  he  must 
have  had  reason  for  believing  that  a  very 
serious  state  of  things  had  arisen.  When 
Prince  Menchikoff  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, Colonel  Rose  at  once  warned  the 
Government  that  great  military  prepara- 
tions were  being  actively  carried  on  by 
Russia,  and  that  the  negotiations  with 
Prince  Menchikoff  had  'assumed  a  very 
alarming  phase.  In  giving  an  account  of 
his  interview  with  Prince  Menchikoif,  he 
declared  that  the  explanations  he  received 
were  very  far  from  satisfactory.  lie  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  even  understand 
Prince  Menchikoff's  reply.  He  asked  the 
Prince  to  state  what  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment meant  by  these  warlike  demonstra- 
tions. The  Prince  said,  *'  Our  intentions 
are  peaceable,  but  we  shall  not  disarm,  nor 
will  we  withdraw  our  troops" — in  fact, 
giving  us  to  understand  that  they  were 
ready  for  any  emergency.  But  I  find  that, 
at  that  period.  Count  Nesselrode  had  ac- 
tually informed  the  Government  that  the 
Emperor  intended  to  back  his  representa- 
tions at  Constantinople  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. In  a  despatch  from  that  Minister  to 
Baron  Brunnow,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  British  Government  on  the  8th  of 
June,  he  writes : — 

'*  The  Emperor  promised  to  carry  his  patience 
and  moderation  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  but,  in 
communicating  to  the  Cabinet  of  London  the  mili- 
tary preparations  which  coincided  with  the  open- 

Mr,  Layard 


ing  of  the  negotiations,  he  did  not  conceal  from  it 
that  the  moment  might  come  when  be  would  bo 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them.** — [No.  2dtf.] 

Here,  then,  we  find  that,  as  early  as  last 
winter.  Baron  Brunnow  had  informed  the 
Governnipnt  that  the  Emperor  was  making* 
military  preparations,  and  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  case  of  necessity,  to  make  use  of 
them  to  back  op  Prince  Menchikoff's  re- 
presentations.    But  the  Government  say 
that  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  received  the  most 
positive  asisnranees  in  direct  contradiction 
to  this  information  and  these  statements. 
Surely,  however,  there  was  some  ground 
for  suspicion.     In   the  commonest  affairs 
of  life  we  do  not  usually  place  much  faith 
in  a  man  who,  having  said  lie  meant  to  do 
one  thing,  is  openly  doing  another.  During 
all  that  time  the  Government  accepted  the 
assurances  made  to  Sir  G.  H,  Seymour, 
even   in  direct  contradiction  to  the  very 
announcement  by  Couni   Ncsse^rode  hinr- 
self,  without  any  formal  demand  for  proof- 
of  the  pncific  intentions  of  the  Emperor.. 
They  did  not  even  say,  **We  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  you ;  but  give  orders  to 
disarm ;  withdraw  your   troops,   and  stop  ^ 
your   armaments.'*     Not  a  word  of  aueh 
language  can  I  find.     There  ia  another 
fact  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Hou^e.     It  is  important,  though  not 
in  itself  perhaps  a  great  matter,  because  it 
shows  that  we  had  positive  proofs  of  the 
falsehoods — I  cannot  use  a  milder  term — 
at  that  time  uttered  by  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment.   We  have  seen  Lord  John  Kus*. 
sell  hinting  to  Colonel  Rose  that  Prince 
Menchikoff  would   demand  the  dismissal 
of  Fuad  Effendi,  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Foreign   Affairs.      Now,   though    Prince* 
Menchikoff   did   not   openly   demand   hia 
dismissal,   although    he   undoubtedly  did 
secretly,  yet  he  refused  all  oommuoication 
with  him ;  and  the  natural  and  inevitable' 
result  was,  that  Fuad  Effendi  himself  took 
the  step  of  resigning.     What  does  Prince. 
Menchikoff  say   to   Reshid   Pasha,   in   a 
note  dated  the  19th  of  April  ? — 

"  While  desiring  to  overlook  the  past,  and  re* 

Suiring  as  reparation  merely  the  dismissal  of  a 
eceittul  Minister,  and  the  public  execution  of 
solemn  promises,  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to 
demand  some  guarantees  for  the  future." 

Now  mark  the  direct  contradiction  in  a^ 
memorandum  from  Bamn  Brunnow  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  communicated  on  the  26th  of 
May  (a  copy  of  Prince  Menchikoff's  note, 
he  it  observed,  having  been  received  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  9tlj) : — 
"  Russia  never  required,  as  has  been  wisely 
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alleged »  the  dismissal  of  this  Minister.  The  re. 
signation  of  Fuad  Eilbndi  was  voluntary." — [No. 
191.] 

Having  so  many  proofs  of  the  double  deal- 
ing of  Russia,  I  cannot  conceive  why  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  make  such 
inquiries,  and  representations  as  would  have 
removed  all  duubts  whatever  as  to  her  real 
intentions.  Under  such  circumstnnces,  it 
need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Russian  Government  should  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  success  in  cajoling 
and  deceiving  the  British  MiniMters.  They 
could  not  suppress  their  joy.  They  must 
even  add  to  the  insult  they  had  inflicted 
upon  us  by  communicating  their  delight  to 
the  Ministers  themselves.  In  a  celebrated 
despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Caron 
BrnnnoWf  which  was  officially  communi- 
cated by  order  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government*  we  find  this  re- 
markable passage : — 

*'  Ton  will  assure  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen, 
in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  are  still  the  same,  snd  that  all  the 
idle  rumours  to  which  the  arrivnl  of  Prince  Men- 
ehikoff  in  the  Ottoman  capital  has  given  rise  '* 
[the  oceupation  of  the  Principalities  amongst 
them]  **  are  not  only  exaggerated,  hut  even  des- 
titute of  any  sort  of  foundation." 


Assertions  all  positively  refuted  by  facts, 
lie  then  adds : — 

"  The  Emperor  desires  you  to  thank  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Clarendon  very  particularly  in  liis 
name  ft>r  the  salutary  impulse  which  they  have 
recently  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  British 
CabioeC  The  former  has  on  this  occasion  shown 
OS  a  new  proof  of  confidence,  of  which  our  august 
is  highly  sensible.*' 


The  Emperor  then  condescends  to  say  an 
encouraging  word  to  the  young  beginner:  — 

"  The  latter,  with  whom  our  relations  have 
hardly  yet  oomroenced,  thus  enters  upon  them 
under  auspices  which  justify  us  in  hoping  that 
they  will  be  of  the  most  satisfiMtory  nature." — 
[No.  138.] 

Not  a  good  word  for  mj  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  whose 
language,  I  eonfess,  is  not  always  so  de- 
serving of  Russian  compliments.  At  the 
end  of  the  despatch  there  is  a  very  curious 
sentenoe.  For  the  convenience  of  such 
hon.  Members  as  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
witli  the  French  language  as  they  perhaps 
ought  to  be*  an  English  translation  gene- 
rally accompanies  French  despatches  in 
the  blue  books,  and  I  dare  say  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  usually  satisfied  with  reading  this 
translation.  But  I  prefer  looking  at  the 
original  French ;  and  as  the  passage  to 
which  I  allude  appears  to  me  rather  equi- 


vocal, I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse 
roe  for  quoting  it: — '*  Sons  ee  rapport^ 
Lsord  Aberdeen  Motif  semble  avoir  par* 
faUemeni  comprie  U  beau  rdlequ'avaitd 
y  juuer  VAngleterre,**     In   my   humble 
opinion,  U  beau  rdle  that  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  is  sup- 
posed  to   have   so  perfectly   understood, 
seems  rather  ironical.     But  it  would  ap- 
pear that  tho  translator  of  the  Foreign 
Office  had  a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  the   noble   Earl ;    for,   turning   to  the 
translation,  I  find  the  somewhat  dubious 
compliment  of  Count   Nesselrode   turned 
into  the  more  dignified  assertion   that-^ 
'*  In  this  point  of  view   Lord   Aberdeen 
appears  to  us  to  have  fully  understood  the 
important    part   which   England    had    to 
play.'*    I  have  been  told  that  it  is  all  very 
well  to  say  a  more  decidoil  course  should 
have  been  taken  in  the  tirst  instance :  but, 
while  the  Porte  was  not  prepared,  Russia 
was  prepared  for  war.     I  maintain,  that 
had  we  assumed  a  proper  attitude,    war 
would  not  have  ensued.     However,  admit- 
ting, for- the  sake  of  argument,  that  war 
might  have  been  the  result,  1  contend  that 
Russia  was  not  prepared.     It  is  a  very 
different  thing  saying  that  a  nation  is  pre- 
paring for  war  and  that  it  is  prepared  for 
war.     I  deny  that  Russia  was  prepared. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  it  takes  her 
some  time  to  prepare  her  armaments ;  and 
I  contend  the  fault  was,  that  when  Russia 
was  preparing,  a  more  decided  course  was 
not  taken.     On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  founding  my  conviction 
on  the  despatches  from   Lord   Stratford, 
and  on  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
Turkey  was  not   wholly   unprepared.      I 
may  refer  to  a  despatch  from  Lord  Strat- 
ford  to  Lord  Clarendon  of  the   30th  of 
May,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  prepa- 
rations already  entered  into  by  the  Ptirte, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  fully  equalled, 
if  they  were  not  considerably  more  than, 
any  preparations  at  that   time  made  by 
Russia.    And,  subsequently,  events  proved 
it;    for  when  all   those   exaggerated   ac- 
counts of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Princi- 
palities were  dii^pelled,  by  the   Russians 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Turks, 
it  turned  out  that  they  had  not  30.000 
men ;   and  if  Omar  Pasha  had  been  al- 
lowed, early  in  the  autumn,  to  take  the 
step  which  the  Turkish  Qovemment  then 
wished  to  take,  and  which  that  able  com- 
mander urgently   pressed   upon   them   to 
adopt,  my  belief  is,  he  would  have  driven 
the  Russians  out  of  the  Principalities. 
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But  we  are  told  we  liave  gained  a  great 
deal  bj  waiting,  because  Austria  was  not 
then  with  us.  Even  upon  that  point  1 
find  some  verj  contradictory  statements. 
It  appears  to  nie,  from  the  best  proof  that 
can  be  afforded,  that  Austria  was  with  us ; 
at  any  rate,  we  have  her  assurances  tliat 
she  was  so;  and,  surely,  if  we  were  so 
ready  to  receive  the  assurances  of  Russia, 
we  might  have  placed  equal  confidence  in 
those  of  an  old  ally.  In  proof  of  what  I 
have  stated,  I  trust  the  House  will  allow 


the  blue  books  as  having  been  formally  ad- 
dressed by  the  British  Government  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  little  talk  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Sir 
6.  H.  Seymour,  about  its  being  %'ery 
wrong,  that  it  would  not  do,  that  it  had 
created  a  painful  feeling  in  England,  hut 
there  is  no  formal  protest  worthy  of  the 
nation.  If  we  did  not  want  open  war, 
surely  at  that  moment  the  Government 
might  have  said,  in  the  mo9t  distinct  and 
positive  terms,  to  Russia,  *'  What  you  have 


me  to  read  an  extract  from  a  despatch  of  done   is  a  direct  violation  of   treaties,   a 


Lord  Westmoreland   to  Lord   Clarendon, 

dated  Vienna,  June  17: — 

"  Count  Buol  declared  that  he  bad  spared  no 
efforts,  in  his  communications  with  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  Feterabarg,  to  indaoe  them  to  abandon  the 
policy  they  appeared  to  have  adopted  towards  the 
Turkish  Government ;  he  had  not  concealed  from 
them  the  unfavourable  impreasioa  it  had  created 
upon  the  sincerest  friends  of  the  Emperor,  and  he 
had  still  hopes  that  these  remonstrances  might 
produce  their  effect.  In  replying  to  tlMse  assu- 
rances, I  communicatetl  to  Count  Buol  the  de- 
spatch from  your  ]x>rdship  of  the  7th  instant,  in 
which  1  am  instructed  to  express  to  him  the  satis- 
fiMtion  of  Her  Majestjr's  Government  at  his  views 
of  the  Russian  proceedings,  and  at  the  course  the 
Austrian  Government  intended  to  pursue,  as  re- 
ported in  my  despatch  of  the  30th  of  May ;  and 
with  the  view  of  bringing  more  explicitly  before 
him  your  Lordship's  sentiments,  I  read  to  him  the 
Ust-mentioned  despatch.  Count  Buol  was  much 
SHtisiled  with  your  Lordship's  expressions ;  he  de- 


direct  violation  of  international  law,  and 
we  enter  our  formal  protest  against  it." 
No  protest,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  was  en- 
tered; and  Russia  was  delighted  to  find 
that  we  did  not  take  up  the  question  as  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  done — that  we  did  not 
consider  it  ourselves,  or  permit  the  Porte 
to  consider  it,  as  a  casus  belli — that  we 
were  still  willing  to  give  her  time  to  ct)m- 
plete  her  preparations  and  to  perfect  her 
plans.  What  wrote  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  to 
Lord  Clarendon  in  September  ?  — 

*'  The  chances  of  a  favourable  issue  are  further 
diminished  by  the  belief  indulged  (as  I  know, 
upon  ce|Uin  grounds)  by  the  Russian  Cabinet, 
of  its  being  impossible  that  the  Turkish  armies 
should  hold  together  until  the  spring." — [No.  119.] 

Here  we  find  Russia  candidly  confessing  her 


sired  me  to  state  that  he  considered  himself  as  j  reason  for  wishing  for  delay.      It  was  our 
:akrlptVh^"S^r„a';ran^    «"er  neglect  of  the  warning,  which   we 


of  its  independence  and  integrity  as  of  the  most 
essential  importance  to  the  Iwst  interests  of  Aus- 
tria, and  he  would  employ  every  means  in  his 
power  to  effect  that  object.  He  repeated  his 
former  declaration,  that  he  would  take  no  engage- 
ments with  Russia  not  to  oppose  her  with  arms  ; 
and  be  even  added,  that,  should  he  be  called  upon 
to  carry  out  an  armed  intervention  on  the  frontiers, 
it  would  be  in  support  of  the  authority  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sultan." — [No.  277.] 

Theae  Msurancea  were  given  in  June. 
These  sentiments  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  true  policy  and  interests  of  Aus* 


more  at  present  than  is  stated  in  this  de- 
spatch, it  is  indeed  all  we  can  reasonably 
require — thai  Austria  will  support  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Turkey,  even 
to  the  extent  of  armed  intervention. 

The  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth.  Now, 
I  remember  rising  in  this  House  to  inquire 
-^and  almost  apologising  for  entertaining 


had  received  from  all  sides — none  moro 
emphatic  than  those  from  Lord  Stratford — 
tbal  undoubtedly  made  Count  Nesselrode 
observe  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  that  **  he 
thought  war  would  hardly  be  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  a  country  professing 
such  peaceable  intentions,  and  so  mani- 
festly interested  in  the  cultivation  of  peace, 
as  England.*'  Of  course,  that  if  as  the 
natural  inference,  after  Russia  had  taken 
all  these  hostile  steps,  after  she  had  made 
all  these  warlike  movements,  without  any 


tria.     They  do  her  hooour.     We  know  no   formal  protest.     I  regret  that  the  time  I 


have  already  taken  up  prevents  me  reading 
to  the  House  several  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe's  despatches.  They  are  amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  able  docnmenta 
in  the  collection  of  State  papers  published, 
and  have,  no  doubt,  been  amongst  those 
which  have  attracted  most  attention  from 
hoD.   Members.     They  are  full  of  wam- 


a  doubt  on  such  a  matter — whether  any  ,  ings  to  the  Government  against  the  evil-— 
formal  protest  had  been  entered  against '  nay,  fatal — effects  of  their  undecided  and 
this  crossing  of  the  Pruth  ?  To  my  infi- 1  vacillating  policy.  I  will  only  quote  from 
nite  astonishment  I  can  find  no  protest ,  one  sent  home  iu  August.  Lord  Strtftford 
whatever.     At  any  rate,  none  appears  in  I  writes  :— 

■^'•.  Layard  * 
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••When  *t  «  Inter  period  the  Ruuian  troopi  ]  withfitanding  that  Gorernment  were  then 
™^  fl^ih!!!  t^JS'."!''  P""«'P'''"'^'  ^  '"■P'"'**'   acquainted  with  a  state  of  thing,  which 

your  J^rdsnip  with  increased  earnestness  to  con-    •    ^        ..     i  n    i  ,         ®         . 

^  imperatively  called   upon   them   to  place 

themselves  in  a  position  to  meet  any  events 

which   might  occur,  they  failed  to   take 

those   precautions   which   the   emergency 

required,   and   to    assume    that    attitude 

which  the  honour  of  this  country  and,  let 

me  add,  the  interests  of  peaco,  required; 


template  the  Eastern  qnestion  in  all  its  magnitude, 
and  to  pursue  a  coarse  of  policy  which  would 
suoeeastvely  enlist  every  kind  of  exertion  in  fiivour 
of  a  triumphant  issue." — [No.  70.] 

That  is  but  one  of  these  warnings.  They 
are  innumerable.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  with  more,  but  merely  express  my 


confident  belief  that  the  House  will  agree  i  ^be  Government   themselves   admit    the 


with  me  in  saying  that  no  exertions  have 
been  wanting  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Goveniment  to  the  danger 
whichUlien  threatened  the  Turkish  empire, 
chiefly  from  our  own  want  of  decision. 
Even  when  compelled  to  take  any  de- 


cisive step,  the  Government   still  endea-    polled  to  offer  as  an   excuse  for  results 


errors  they  committed.  I  judge  them  by 
their  own  confessions.  Sir  G.  H.  Sey- 
mour, in  more  than  one  despatch,  apolo- 
gises for  having  accepted  assurances  from 
the  Russian  Cabinet,  whilst  facts  were  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  them  ;  and  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  themselves  are  coni-« 


Toured  to  keep  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion out  of  sight — you  could  never  be 
brought  to  call  things  by  their  right  names 
— the  sham  was  candied  on  to  the  last. 
You  appear  to  have  been  afraid  to  own 


which  they  cannot  deny,  that  they  placed 
too  much  confidence  iu,  and  were  deceived 
by,  Russia. 

I  DOW  come  to  the  celebrated  Vienna 
note.     It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 


what  you  were  really  doing.  This  system  House  that  I  ventured  to  warn  Her  Ma- 
of  equivocation  was  persevered  in  to  such  jesty*s  Ministers  last  Session  against  the 
an  ^xtent  that,  even  when  you  had  op  the  course  they  were  taking  in  reference  to 
fleet,  instead  of  boldly  proclaiming  the  that  celebrated  document.  I  pointed  out 
reason  for  that  step,  you  declared  that  it  to  them  the  palpable, error  they  were  com< 
was  summoned  to  Con8tantint»ple  to  pro-    mitting,  and  the  difficulties  they  were  in- 


teet   British   lives   and   British    property. 
British  lives  and  British  property !     The 


evitably  preparing  for  themselves.     Every 
prediction  which  I  then  made   was  soon 


fleet  was  not  required  to  protect  British  j  afterwards  verified.  It  was  only  by  the 
lives  and  British  property.  They  had  \  well-known  circular  of  Count  Nesselrode^ 
nevpr  been  in  danger.  Englishmen  and  putting  the  Emperor's  own  interpretation 
English  property  were,  I  am  confident,  as  I  upon  the  Vienna  note,  that  this  country 
safe  in  Constantinople  then  as  they  would  was  fortunately  saved  from  committing  a 
have  been  in  any  part  of  England.  Lord  great  and  manifest  act  of  injustice.  I 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  could  not  accept  warned  the  Government  that,  by  obtain- 
this  pretence  without  alluding  to  it  in  a  ;  ing  the  consent  of  Russia  to  that  note  be- 
fore they  had  consulted  Turkey,  whose  in- 
terests were  directly  concerned*  and  who 
had  to  sign  the  note,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  danger  of  having  to  forco 
upon  Turkey  a  document  wliieli  might  be 
most  detrimental  to  her.  An  assertion 
has  since  been  hamarded  by  Her  Majesty *s 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  Turkey  had  been  consulted,  but  when 
the  noble  Earl  was  pressed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  assumed  a  somewhat  non  mi  r»« 


despatch,  coached,  it  appears  to  me,  in 
somewhat  ironical  terms,  not  very  respect- 
ful to  the  Govc^mment.  Ho  writes  in  Oc- 
tober to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon : — 

*'  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  interest  so  liberally 
displayed  by  iler  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
preservation  of  British  lives  and  property  at  Con- 
stantinople.  ....  It  is  with  reference  to 
your  lordship's  despatch  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  that 
I  express  this  sentiment,  which  authorises  me  to 
consider  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's  squadron 
here,  if  I  thought  proper  to  require  it,  as  intended 


to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  Soicanalso,  inlcQi'do  tone,   and  admitted    that  he  could 


ease  of  need." 

So,  after  all,  the  fleet  was  not  brought  up 
to  protect  British  lives  and  property,  but 
to  protect  the  Sultan. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  repeated  warnings — not- 
withstanding positive  facts,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government,  not  by  vulgar 
rumour,  but  by  their  own   agents — ^nut- 


not  tell  whether  she  had  been  so  consulted 
or  not.  The  House  will,  doubtless,  re- 
member the  career  of  the  note  to  which 
I  alludo,  although  any  attempt  to  follow 
the  various  notes  described  in  tbe  blue 
books  would  be  difficult  enough.  With  a 
Constantinople  note,  and  a  Vienna  note; 
and  a  Paris  note,  and  a  London  note, 
flying,  shuttlecock  fashion,  backwards  ond 
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forwards  over  Europe,  I  am  not  Burpritied  consulted  !  although,  when  pressed  a  little, 
that  the  nohle  Earl  should  be  forgetful  of  he  admits  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it ! 
the  real  merits  of  the  question.  The  point  It  does  appear  most  extraordinary  that  the 
is  this— was  the  Vienna  note  commuui- ;  Foreign  Secretary,  considering  the  great 
cated  or  not  to  the  Turkish  Guvernment  or  impor ranee  of  this  question,  should  be 
to  the  Turkish  Minister  before  it  was  com-  writing  on  the  18th  of  October  (the  month 
muuicated  to  aud  accepted  by  the  Russian  after  the  Vienna  note)  to  inquire  of  Lord 
Government  ?  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem-  Westmoreland  whether  the  Turkish  Hi- 
ber  for  the  City  of  London  in  his  speech  nister  had  or  had  not  been  invited  to  the 
of  last  year  admitted  to  the  House  that  Vienna  conferences.  I  will  also  on  this 
the  Russian  Government  had  accepted. the  question  take  the  Government's  condemna- 
note,  which  had  then  been  forwarded  to  tion  from  their  own  mouths.  They  admit 
the  Porte,  and  stated  that  there  was  con- '  themselves  that  the  Vienna  note  was  a 
sequently  every  reason  to  hope  that  the '  great  mistake. 

question  would  be  settled — not  mentioning  !  1  now  come  to  another  point.  It  has 
a  word  about  Turkey's  acceptance.  What  been  said,  **  It  is  all  very  well  to  condemn 
^was,  therefore,  our  position  ?  why,  instead  the  Government  fur  not  taking  stronger 
of  remaining  the  allies  of  Turkey,  we  be-  measures,  but  we  could  not  get  France  to 
came  the  allies  of  Russia.  The  note,  go  witti  us.*'  I  will  prove,  by  quotations 
whether  framed  or  not  by  the  British  from  despatch  after  despatch,  that  every 
Government,  was  proposed  by  us.  11  av-  proposal  to  take  active  and  energetic  mea- 
ing  been  submitted  to  one  party  and  ac-  \  sures,  from  the  very  first  sending  of  the 
eepted,  we  are  bound  then  to  make  the  '  French  fleet  to  the  Greek  waters  to  the 
other  party  accept  it ;  and  so  we  should,  I  ultimate  entry  of  the  combing  fleets  into 
in  spite  of  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Cow- :  the  BUck  Sea,  came  from  France.      In  a 


ley's  remonstrances,  if  Count  Nesselrode's 
circular  had  not  shown  the  immense  injus- 
tice we  were  about  to  commit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  House 
with  all  the  despatches  which  show  that 
the  Turkish  Government  was  not  consulted. 
I  will  only  quote  two.  On  the  13th  of 
August,  Lord  Stratford  writes  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon to  say  that,  on  receiving  his  Lord- 
ship's instructions  (with   reference  to  the 


despatch  dated  the  28th  of  January,  Lord 
Cowley  announces  the  intention  of  tho 
French  Government  to  send  their  fleet  into 
the  Bay  of  Salamis.  On  June  the  7th, 
Count  Walewski  communicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  a  despatch  from  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  in  which  he  said  : — 

**We  never  doubted  that,  from  the  moment 
when  the  Government  of  Uer  BritsDnio  Majesty 
should  share  in  oar  apprehensions,  eommon  inte- 


Vienna  note),  he  waited  on  Reshid  Pasha,  !  re»ts,and  an  equal  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity 

and  reminded  him  of  the  intelligence  which  i  ^^^f  infepenfence  of  t».e  ^^^"^JF^V^Jl^l^ 
,,        -1^  onxi.  tji  present  condition,  wonld  unite  the  efforts  of  Franc* 

had  arrived  from  St.  Fetersburg  the  day  ^nd  of  England  for  the  atuinment  of  the  same 
before  by  telegraph,  purporting  that  the  j  object.  It  is  in  this  confidence,  which  has  been 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  signified  his  readi- '  ao  fully  justified,  that  I  drew  up,  by  the  Emperor's 
ness  to  accept  that  note.     Here,  then,  is !  o*^®"'  ^.  de  la  Cour's  instructions,  and  that  I 

r'Tiox^r.^*  j^L   «.;  ffnve  to  him,  under  date  of  March  22nd,  authonty 

proof,  in  Lord  Stratford  a  own  words,  that   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^he  Dardanelles." 

Reshid  raaha  had  not  been  consulted,  for 


he  (the  Ambassador)  was  instructed  to 
press  the  acceptance  of  the  note  on  the 
Porte.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  September 
10th,  in  writing  to  Lord  Stratford, 
says  : — 

"  Reshid  Pasha  appears  to  complain  that  the 
Porto  was  not  consulted,  and  I  have  to  observe 
that  the  course  previously  pursued  by  the  Porte, 


Ho  proposed  to  Lord  Clarendon  to  give 
similar  instructions.  So  much  for  tho 
second  step  :  now  fur  the  third.  On  the 
2nd  of  August,  Lord  Clarendoq,  in  a  de- 
spatch to  Lord  Cowley,  writes  that,  in  an 
interview  on  the  30th  of  July, — 

"  Coant  Walewski  infonns  me  that  be  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to  propose  to  Her  Majesty's 


when  a  proposal  for  settlement  was  submitted  to  !  Government  that,  in  the  event  of  Russia  not 
it,  appeared  to  render  subsequent  consultation  !  accepting,  within  a  very  short  time,  or  not  showing 
inexpedient,  as  leading  only  to  further  loss  of  \  herself  well  disposed  to  accept,  the  measures  of 
time."  j  conciliation  submitted  to  her,  the  fleets  of  Franee 

I  and  England  should,  without  delay,  receive  orders. 


Here  it  is  admitted  by  Lord  Clarendon 
that  the  Turkish  Minister  had  not  been 
consulted.      And  yet  we  have  the  noble 


to  enter  the  Dardanelles  upon  the  first  demand  of 
the  Forte.  I  told  Count  Walewski  that  I  adhered 
to  the  opinion  I  had  several  times  expressed  to 


„     ,         .'      .  •'.  ,  ,        1      1     J    him  upon  this  subject,  and  that  I  could  see  no 

Barl  saying  m  another  place  that  he  had    advantage   in    hypothetical   agreements,   which 


every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Porte  was 
Mr..LayQrd 


would  never  soporsede  subsequent  di^utaion  and 
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delibermtion  between  otir  respective' Goyernmenta, 
Dor  materinlly  iuflueooe  their  decision  ujion  efents 
ma  they  an»e.*' 

I  confess  that  the  noble  Earl's  arguments 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  intel- 
ligible nature.  On  the  Ist  of  September 
we  find  M.  Droujn  de  Lhuys  writing  to 
Count  Walewski — 


'*  The  Emperor  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  no 
longer  delay  asking  the  Porte  that  our  naval 
forces,  without  passing  the  OAstles,  may  anchor  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles.*' 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  Lord  Clarendon 
tells  Lord  Cowley — 

"  that  Count  Walewski  informed  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  (who  was  present  at  the  interview)  and 
himself  that  his  Government,  with  reference  to 
the  crisis  which  appeared  to  be  imminent,  thought 
it  indispensably  necessary  that  both  fleets  should 
be  ordered  up  to  Constantinople,  and  his  EajcI- 
lency  added  that  he  was  directed  to  ask  for  the 
immediate  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  sending 
instruotions  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Admirals." 

And  finally,  in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Cow- 
ley to  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  the  16th  of 
December,  we  find  the  French  Government 
proposing  that  the  combined  fleets  should 
issue  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  sweep  the 
Black  Sea  of  all  Russian  vessels.  1  say« 
then,  what  truth  can  there  be  in  the  alle- 
gation that  the  French  were  not  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  us,  and  to  take  decisive 
measures  ?  1  am  perfectly  astounded  that 
such  an  assertion  should  have  been  made 
in  defiance  of  the  truth  ;  fur  when  we  come 
to  compare  dates  and  facts,  we  find  every 
pruposaU  as  I  have  shown,  step  by  step, 
from  the  sending  of  the  French  fleet  to 
Salamis  to  the  entrance  of  the  allied  fleets 
into. the  Black  Sea,  has  come  from  the 
French  Government.  And,  Sir,  as  we 
are  now  discussing  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Government,  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  deemed  presumptuous  in  me  to  bear 
my  humble,  though  hearty,  testimony  to 
the  extretite  honesty,  and  straightforward 
and  honourable  conduct  of  the  French 
Emperor  in  all  these  transactions ;  and, 
let  roe  add,  of  his  Minister,  because  1 
know  in  this  country  doubts  have  some- 
times been  entertained  whether  the  Empe- 
ror and  his  Minister  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  find,  on  reference  to  the  de- 
spatches of  Lord  Cowley,  that  he  affords 
us  the  means  of  contradicting  any  such 
insinuation ;  for,  in  order  to  remove  all 
donbt  that  eoold  possibly  exist  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  find  him  going  in  person  to  the 
Emperor,  after  interviews  with  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  and  receiving  the  moat  distinct 


and  positive  assurances  from  His  Majesty 
himself  that  his  opinions  were  strictly  in 
accordance  with  those  of  his  Minister.  I 
am  equally  desirous  of  testifying  to  the 
extreme  ability  which  the  State  documents 
of  that  eminent  Minister  (M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys)  display ;  and  I  admit  with  regret 
— *1  may  almost  say  shame— that  they  do 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  State  papers 
of  the  English  Government.  And  while 
thus  speaking  of  the  share  which  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Minister  have  had  in  those 
transactions  I  trust  1  may  be  permitted  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another 
person  who  has  played  a  very  distinguished 
part  in  them.  1  mean  Lord  Cowley.  I 
do  think  that  my  noble  Friend  has  dis- 
played very  consummate  ability.  If  any 
one  has  come  out  of  them  with  credit  to 
himself  and  honour  to  his  conntry,  it  is  he. 
He  has  written  but  few  despatches,  but  all 
are  to  the  point.  All  that  he  foretold  came 
to  pass.  The  way  in  which  he  has  ma- 
naged our  relations  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  his  Governn^cnt  in  all 
these  difficult  and  delicate  transactions  is 
deserving  of  the  highebt  praise ;  and  I 
have  the  more  satisfaction  in  bringing 
these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  House  as 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  appointment,  when 
made,  was  considered  to  have  been  made 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  excuse  that 
we  could  not  act  earlier  in  a  more  decisive 
manner,  on  account  of  the  want  of  co-ope- 
ration of  the  French  Government,  I  come 
to  a  very  important  event,  which  has  thrown 
upon  us  considorable  discredit— I  mean  the 
unfortunate  affair  of  Sinope.  I  confess 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  that  affair  de- 
mands considerable  explanation.  We  are 
told  by  a  despatch  of  the  noble  Earl  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  that 
it  was  not  merely  an  attack  on  Turkey,  but 
an  attack  on  the  honour  of  England.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  Govern- 
ment have  declared  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  Franco.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  House  will  bear  with  me  whilst  I  conr- 
pare  dates  with  reference  to  this  melan- 
choly event.  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  very 
full  explanations  are  needed.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon wrote  to  Lord  Cowley  on  the  7th 
of  October;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  battle  of  Sinope  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  November : — 
"  It,  therefore,  appears  adviialile  to  Her  Miges* 
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ty's  GoTeroment  that  general  instmotioDs  should 
be  giren  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Admirals  to 
emploj  the  combined  fleets  in  whatever  manner, 
and  at  whaterer  place  thej  may  think  necessary 
for  defending  the  Turkish  territory  against  direct 
aggression.  If  the  Russian  fleet  were  to  come 
out  of  Sebnstopol,  the  fleets  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pass  through  the  Bosphorus." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  instructions  in  this 
sense  are  sent  to  Lord  Stratford,  and  Ad- 
miral Dundas  is  directed  to  inform  the 
Russian  Admiral  commanding  at  Sebas- 
topol — 

'*  Uiat  If  the  Russian  fleet  should  come  out  of  that 
port  for  the  purpose  of  landing  troops  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  Turkish  territory,  or  of  committing 
any  act  of  overt  hostility  asainst  the  Porte,  his 
orders  are  to  protect  the  SuTtao's  dominions  from 
attacks;  and  he  was  to  express  a  hope  that  no 
measures  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  Russian 
Admiral  that  would  endanger  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Russia." 

I  find,  bj  a  despatch  to  Lord  Cinrcndon, 
dated  November  5,  that  Lord  Stratford, 
acting,  as  he  sppeara  to  have  believed,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  home, 
had  prevented  the  Porte  from  carrying  out 
their  intention  of  standing  a  large  fleet  into 
the  Black  Sea.     He  writes  : — 

"  I  hare  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  Porte  from 
sending  a  detachment  of  line- of  battle  ships  and 
sailing  frigates  into  the  Black  Sea  at  this  moment, 
and,  also,  in  obtaining  the  transmission  of  orders 
to  Omar  Pasha  to  postpone  any  attempt  which  he 
may  have  in  contemplation  to  pass  the  Danube  at 
the  head  of  his  army  ;  and  to  Selim  Pasha  on  the 
Asiatic  frontier,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  defensive  for  the  present.     But  I  cannot  an 
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opinion  thst  the  instructions  sent  to  the  Ambas* 
sadors  and  Admirals  would  hare  justified  them  in 
giving  material  support  to  the  Turkish  squadron, 
had  any  French  or  £nglish  vessels  been  near 
enough  to  do  so." 

In  a  despatch,  doted  December  4,  addressed 

to  the  Knrt  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Stratford 

de  Rodcliffe  says  : — 

"  Two  frigates  under  Ottoman  colours,  one  of 
them  belonging  to  a  Turkbh  steam  nsvigatioM 
company,  have  been  captured  by  the  Uussiani, 
who  in  their  turn  have  undergone  some  loss  of 


men. 


The  House  will  see,  bj  referring  to  the 
despatches  of  Mr.  Guarracino,  our  Consul 
at  Samsoun,  that  information  relative  to 
the  Russian  fleet  being  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  conimnnicaled  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, on  the  25th  of  November,  and  again 
on  the  26th  of  November,  to  the  Kmbassv 
at  Constantinople;  and  allowing  the  ut- 
most time  for  transmission,  it  must  have 
reached  in  time  to  have  allowed  the  com- 
bined fleets  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

So  far  back  as  October  the  Admirals 
must  have  been  in  a  position  to  prevent 
the  attack  on  the  Turkii^h  fleet.  What  I 
wish  to  know  is,  what  became  of  the  in- 
structions sent  ont  from  England  on  the 
8th  October,  which  must  have  reached 
Constantinople  about  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  ?  Whj  were  they  not  acted  upon  ? 
Rumours  of  Russian  ships  of  the  line  being 
in  the  Black  Sea  had  prevailed  for  some 
time,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 


have  been  very  easy  to  have  sent  a  steamer 
swer  for  the  strict  execution  of  these  repressive  ;  ^o  see  whether  such  were  really  the  case 

instructions ;  and  I  am  not  without  apprehension    ^ ^x       » i  ©^     .r     i     -•*     . 

*u-*  ...^u  :«*^-A. ^  _:»u  .k«  ..i-«-  \:e  *k or  uot.     Lord  Stratford  writes : — 


that  such  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  com 
manders-in-chief  may  embarrass  their  proceedings, 
and  give  an  unfiiir  advantage  to  their  opponents. 
....  It  is  impossible  not  to  view  with  regret 
and  anxiety  this  prolonged  state  of  vacillation  be- 
tween peace  and  war.  However  well  meant  our 
efforts  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not  to  deny  the 


**  Rumours  of  Russian  ships  of  the  line  being 
at  sea  have  occasionally  prevailed  for  some  time. 
Uncertainty  of  information,  a  wish  to  avoid  as 
long  as  possible  the  chances  of  a  collision,  the 
arrival  of  a  new  French  Ambassador,  and  the 
state  of  the  weather,  were  natural  causes  of  de- 
mur in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  sending  the 


embarrassment  which  they  occasion  to  the  Porte 

under  its  present  circumstances ;  and  it  is,  there-  I  squadrons  into  the  Black  Sea  at  this  time  of  year 

fiire,  to  be  hoped  that  some  manifestations  of 

reluctance  at  the  Porte  to  continue  in  a  state  of 

such  dangerous  indecision  may  be  viewed  with 

friendly  indulgenoo."-[No.  282.]  ..  o„,  j„j  ^1,^^^^^^  ,,,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,  „„,;„» 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  like  on  ho-   !!!r.'°i^'"T' ''"\"!*  ""'*l'-"''lir,'^C- 

,  -  J.  J     •    .  t_  J    »  '  io'fni  and  port  from  whatever  portion  of  the  Ku«- 

nonrable  man,  did  what  he  was  commanded    ^sun  squadron  might  have  remamed  there  after 

the  action." 


Then,  in  speaking  of  the  catastrophe,  his 
Lordship  says  : — 


to  do,  and  obeyed  his  instructions  by  pre- 
venting the  Porte  sending  ont  that  fleet 
which  might  have  prevented  the  attack  at 
Si  nope ;  but  ho  renounces  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  such  act,  and  warns  the  Go- 
vernment of  its  consequences.  On  the  12th 
of  December,  after  the  event  of  Sinope, 
we  have  a  despatch  from  Lord  Cowley  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  which  he  says  : — 
"  Both  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister  are  of'  Of  what  use,  then,  were  the  instructions  to 


And  now  comes   a  most  important  sen- 
tence : — 

"  The  extreme  probability  that  such  a  moarore 
would  have  led  immediately  to  war  with  Rus«»* 
a  result  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  ars 
anxious,  if  it  be  possible,  to  avoid— inclined  us  to 
take  the  preliminary  step  which  I  have  stated 
above." 
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defend  at  all  cost  the  Turkish  fleet  ?  Were 
Her  Majentjr's  Gorerniiient  so  intent  on 
presenrinji^  peace  that  they  would  not  allow 
the  fleet  to  go  out  to  prevent  that  terrible 
eatastrophe,  or  even  to  go  out  afterwards 
to  see  what  had  been  done  ?  Why  on 
earth,  therefore,  1  ask.  were  those  instruc- 
tions sent  out  to  Admiral  Dundas  on  the 
8th  October  f  Lord  Stratford  betrays  the 
secret ;  tliey  were  rendered  null  and  void 
by  this  extraordinary  determination  to 
avoid  collision  at  any  risk  and  every  sacri- 
fice. Was  this  on  honourable  way  to  pre- 
serve peace  ?  On  the  20th  of  December 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  thus  writes  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffc  : — 

'*  I  have  to  state  to  jour  Excellency,  in  reply 
to  your  denpatch  of  the  ftth  instant,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  agree  in  your  opinion  that  a 
complete  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  cir- 
cumstAOoes  which  preceded  and  attended  the  late 
fatal  occurrence  at  Sinope  ;  as  it  would  seem, 
from  the  reports  inclosed  in  your  despatch,  that, 
if  timely  notice  had  been  conveyed  to  Consuinti* 
Dople  of  the  Russian  force  that  was  cruising  off 
Sinope,  the  catastrophe  which  ensued  might  have 
been  averted  by  the  combined  fleets." 

I  assert  that  such  an  inquiry  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  country  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand the  fullest  explanations  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Her  Majesty *s  Government. 

I  do  not  protend  to  condemn  the  Rns- 
sians  for  attacking  and  de*tr<»ying  the 
Turki-^h  fleet  at  Sinope.  They  were  at 
war :  they  declared  they  were  at  war,  and 
we  knew  they  were  at  war.  On  their  side 
there  were  no  shams  and  idle  pretences. 
They  were  eni^aged  in  hostilities  against 
Tarkey,  and  had  a  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  occurrence  which  gave 
them  an  advantage  over  their  enemy.  1 
condemn  the  affair  at  Sinope,  because  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  most  barbarous 
and  unnecessary  massacre.  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Reddiffe  says  it  was  accompanied 
by  most  uncalled-for  acts  of  barbarity,  and 
any  British  officer  will  tell  yoo  that  the 
Turkish  vessels,  greatly  inferior  in  num- 
bers and  in  siie  to  those  of  the  Russians, 
might  hare  been  captured  without  half  the 
slaughter.  And  so  they  would  have  been 
had  they  been  attacked  by  a  brave  and 
genenms  enemy  !  To  show  the  extreme 
barbaritv  with  which  the  Russians  acted, 
I  may  mention  an  incident  which  I  have 
from  a  goo^l  source,  and  which  deserves 
being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  (louse. 
After  the  battle  had  ceased,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Turkish  vessels  had  been  all 
auuk,  the  Russians  manned  their  yard»  to 
celebrate  their  ill-gained  victory.     Spying 


a  few  mi«>erable  men  still  clinging  to  the 
floating  masts  and  spars  to  save  their  lives, 
they  sent  boats  to  pick  up  those  wlio  were 
still  in  a  state  to  swell  their  triumph  nt 
Odessa,  and  then,  loading  their  guns  with 
grape,  they  swept  away  the  rest  from  the 
wrecks.  What  a  contrast  to  this  act  of 
brutality  was  afforded  by  the  noble  conduct 
of  the  commander  of  a  Turkish  frigate, 
who,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  choice 
between  death  and  dishonour,  gave  leave 
to  all  those  who  wished  to  quit  his  vessel 
to  go  on  shore,  and  then,  to  prevent  his 
orders  being  disobeyed,  put  the  torch  him- 
self to  the  powder  niagnsine  and  blew  up 
his  ship  I  Talk  of  this  being  a  war  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  !  it  is  not  hard  to  say 
who  have  behaved  most  like  infidels ! 

1  have  now  gone  through  the  principal 
questions  connected  with  this  most  impor- 
tant subject,  and  I  think  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  that  I  have  made  out  my 
case.  Her  Majesty's  Government  must 
admit  it,  as  I  have  quoted  their  own  wunl.i. 
I  take  their  ctmdenination  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  They  have  admitted,  that  every 
step  which  they  took  was  a  mistake  from  the 
very  beginning.  With  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  di.*alt  with  these 
difficulties  in  the  first  instance,  and  when 
there  was  still  time  to  preserve  peace,  they 
own  that  they  were  completely  deceived  by 
Count  Ncsselro4]e*s  ossurances.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  ought  to  have  con- 
ducted the  negotiation,  they  admit  that 
the  Vienna  note  was  a  great  error ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
ouirht  to  have  met  hostilities  when  war 
commenced,  they  declare  that  the  affair  at 
Sinope  demands  a  searching  inquiry  and 
full  explanation. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  past 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I 
now  come  to  what  is  really  at  this  moment 
the  most  ini|M>rtant  question — what  are  the 
Government  (;oing  to  do?  We  are  told 
that  we  are  not  at  peace,  that  we  are  not 
at  war,  and  that  we  are  not  neutral.  This 
situation  does  certainly  seem  most  anoma- 
lous ;  but,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  ^ 
quite  novel,  the  n(»ble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  cites  the  state  of  the  rela- 
lations  between  Turkey  and  the  great 
Powers  at  the  time  of  the  J^attle  of  Nava- 
rina.  It  does  certainly  appear  to  me  that 
this  is  a  rery  extraordinary  analogy  to 
make.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  in  the 
position  that  the  great  Powers  were  thc^n  ; 
we  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  position  that 
Turkey  occupied  at  that  period.     I   ask 
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any  man  in  his  senBes  whether,  if  Turkey 
had  hecn  a  strong  Power,  she  would  biave 
received  that  insult — the  destruction  of  her 
fleet — without  deolarinpr  war  ?  Why  did 
she  not  declare  war  ?  Because  she  dared 
not.  If  the  noble  JSarrs  simile,  therefore, 
means  anything,  it  is  that  Russia  has  in- 
sulted us,  and  we  are  too  weak  to  resist 
the  ins.ilt.  But  I  will  willingly  seek  ano- 
ther cause  for  this  anomalous  state  in 
which  we  now  are«  and  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it.  Ministers  are  still  hoping 
that  some  unexpected  and  providential 
event  may  lead  to  a  patching  up  of  the 
differences  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  1 
am  as  anxious  as  any  one  that  meons 
should  be  found  to  preserve  peace,  if  that 
peace  can  be  concluded  on  terms  consistent 
with  the  honour  and  interests  of  England, 
and  with  the  full  redress  of  the  wrongs 
which  Turkey  lias  suffered.  But  I  have, 
unfortunately,  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what 
those  terms  would  be  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment made  by  the  noble  Lord,  two 
nights  ago,  that  the  letter  published  in 
the  French  official  paper,  and  purporting 
to  be  from  the  Emperor  of  France  to  the 
Emperor  of  Ru9s:a,  was  a  genuine  docu- 
mcnf,  that  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
English  Government  before  being  sent, 
and  that  11  er  Majesty's  Ministers  agreed 
to  its  contents.  Now,  the  terms  offered 
to  the  Czar  appear  to  be,  that  there  shall 
be  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the  Rus* 
sian  troops  from  the  Principalities,  and  of 
the  combined  flt^ets  from  the  Black  Sea, 
and  that  Russia  shall  negotiate  with  Tur- 
key alone.  These  two  admissions  appear 
to  me  to  include  the  very  principles  for 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  contending. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  declared, 
that  our  fleet  has  not  gone  into  the  Black 
Sea  with  any  hostile  intention,  and  there- 
foi*e  we  are  not  in  the  same  position  as 
Russia.  As,  however,  no  one  can  deny 
that  we  have  committed  an  act  of  hostihty 
by  entering  the  Black  Sea  in  the  maimer 
we  have  done,  I  will  not  press  that  point. 
But  as  to  the  proposal  to  concede  the  claim 
of  the  Czar  to  negotiate  alone  with  the 
Porte,  why,  anybody  who  is  acquaiuted 
with  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  is  aware  that  this  is  the  point  for 
which  Russia  has  contended  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  It  is  what  she  has  always  in- 
sisted upon^-that  no  European  Power  has 
any  right  to  prevent  her  from  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Porte«  It  is  by  this 
claim  that  she  has  hitherto  prevented  Tur- 
key from  being  taken  into  the  family  of 
Mr,  Lat^'d 


European  nations ;  and  we  knoir  that  to 
maintain  this  arrogant  pretension,  she  con- 
trived to  exclude  Turkey  from  those  nego~ 
tiations  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
No  longer  ago  than  the  1 9th  of  November, 
Sir  H.  Seymour  wrote,  that  *'  Count  Nes- 
selrode  wished  to  remind  him,  that  there 
was  no  instance  of  a  Turkish  plenipoten- 
tiary having  taken  part  in  deliberations 
having  an  European  character. "  And  on 
the  2nd  of  January  of  this  year,  he  de- 
clared that  Russia  **  would  never  suffer 
any  power  to  interfere  between  herself  and 
the  Porte,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
practice  which  had  prevailed  for  the  last 
century,  were  they  to  neg<itiate  other- 
wise than  directly  with  the  Sultan's  Go- 
venmu'nt."  This  is  the  most  vital  piiint 
with  Russia.  If  she  had  been  allo^ved  to 
negotiate  alone  with  Turkey,  she  would 
have  gladly  given  her  better  terms,  and 
the  affair  would  have  been  settled  long 
ago.  True,  it  is  declared  that  any  con- 
vention between  Turkey  and  Russia  is  to 
be  submitted  to  a  conference  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  Powers.  But  can 
any  one  doubt  that  every  effort  will  be 
made,  by  bribes  and  threats,  to  compel  the 
Turkish  Plenipotentiary  to  consent  to  a 
di.«advantageous  agreement,  and,  if  we 
venture  to  resist  it,  we  may  be  involved  in 
a  war  such  as  %ve  are  now  trying  to  shuffle 
out  of.  Sir,  nothing  is  said  as  to  existing 
treaties  and  the  ttatus  qtto  anU  bellum. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  Government  are  ready  to  negi>- 
tiate  on  the  footing  of  existing  treaties 
and  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Sir,  if  I 
know  anything  of  this  country,  if  I  know 
anything  of  Englishmen,  after  all  the  sa- 
criflces  we  have  made,  and  the  losses  to 
which  we  have  been  exposed— after  all 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  after  all 
Turkey  has  autfered,  in  consequence  of 
these  Russian  aggressions^-they  will  not 
permit  the  Government  to  open  negotia- 
tions on  such  a  footiiig.  Sir,  I  would 
oppose  Ministers  were  such  to  bo  tlie  case, 
in  every  way  my  humble  means  and 
abilities  would  permit ; — and  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  those  in  this  House  who 
i^tmld  help  me.  What  are  these  treaties  ? 
Why,  they  are  the  very  treaties  which 
have  given  rise  to  all  these  difficulties — 
those  which  Count  Nesselrode  cites  as  the 
basis  of  his  demands.  Interpret  them  as 
you  like ;  he  has  told  you  what  interpreta- 
ti(in  Russia  puts  on  them.  He  dechires 
that  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  gires  Russia 
what  she  daime.     Are  you  then  to  con- 
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cede  to  Russia  the  power  of  putting  her 
own  construction  un  those  treaties  ?  Are 
jon  to  renew  those  treaties  which  have 
given  rise  to  all  this  mischief,  to  all  these 
pretensions,  and  which  have  brought  Eu- 
rope to  the  brink  of  a  war?  What  was 
tlie  Mtatut  quo  ante  helium  ?  The  power 
of  Russia  to  interfere  in  the  Danubiaa 
Principalities  to  the  extent  of  an  almost 
admitted  sovereignty  over  them — to  shut 
out  from  the  Black  Sea  all  fleets  except 
her  own,  converting  it  into  a  mare  elati- 
gum — her  arrogant  domination  over  Oir- 
oaasia  on  the  most  unjustifiable  grounds — 
her  exclusion  of  our  commerce  from  the 
whole  of  that  coast — the  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube.  Such  was  the 
siaius  quo  ante  helium. 

As  1  have  alluded  to  the  claim  of  Russia 
irith  regard  to  the  Danube,  I  cannot  help 
reminding  the  House  that  last  year  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Londou  wliether  the  infor- 
mation was  correct  as  to  Russia's  having 
impeded  the  navigation  of  that  river?  1 
did  not  ask  that  question  from  any  desire 
of  bringing  myself  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  but  because  it  was  necessary  at 
that  time  to  show  that  Russia  was  acting 
upon  a  great  system,  of  which  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Danube  to  the  commerce  of 
foreign  nations  was  a  part.  The  noble 
Lord  replied,  that  it  was  very  true  the 
navigation  had  been  impeded,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  overflowing  of  the  waters, 
but  that  Russia  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it.  An  hon.  Member  on  the  othiT 
side  of  the  House,  not  being  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  rose  two  or  three  nights  after 
and  repeated  the  question.  The  noble 
Lord  was  absent,  and  the  Government  was 
fortunately  represented  by  another  noble 
Lord,  wl.o  is  remarkable  for  the  lucid  and 
straightforward  manner  in  which  he  replies 
to  such  questions,  and  for  his  boldness  in 
speaking  the  truth  even  when  Russia  is 
concerned.  Mv  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  at 
once,  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  gave  the 
House  a  whole  history  of  the  matter.  He 
told  us  that  for  months— nay.  years — we 
had  been  remonstrating  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Rusfiia  on  the  Danube;  that 
throngh  her  wilful  neglect  the  mouths  of 
that  river  had  been  silted  up ;  that  as  long 
as  Turkey  had  possession  of  them  they 
had  been  kept  opeu  fur  our  shipping.  The 
statements  of  the  noble  Lord  were  com- 
pletely confirmed  by  tue  papers  which  were 


afterwards  laid  on  the  table.  I  submit 
that  if  a  Member  rises  to  put  a  serious 
question  to  Ministers,  he  should  not  be 
treated  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 
If  the  question  be  an  idle  question,  it  ia 
but  right  that  it  should  receive  an  idle 
answer ;  but  if  it  be  asked  for  a  good  and 
useful  purpose,  it  is  but  right  that  it  should 
be  answered  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

To  return,  Sir,  to  the  status  quo  ante 
helium,  I  maintain,  that  if  the  Govern* 
ment  consent  to  return  to  the  former  state 
of  things,  we  shall  be  in  a  far  worse  posi* 
tion  with  regard  to  Russia  than  we  have 
ever  been.  As  negotiations  proceed,  Russia 
appears  to  increase  her  claims.  Every 
fresh  proposal  she  makes  is  worse  than  the 
last,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  the  Go- 
vernment, thinking  that  she  cannot  well  go 
further,  is  now  ready  to  accede  to  her 
demands.  Sir,  after  all  we  have  endured, 
after  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed, 
unless  we  wish  to  have  that  blood  upon  our 
heads,  and  to  render  all  the  sacrifices  that 
Turkey  has  been  called  upon  to  make  of  no 
avail,  we  are  bound  to  carry  the  war  in 
which  we  have  embarked  to  a  satisfactory 
issue,  and  we  must  have  some  palpable  and 
tangible  results  from  it.  Among  these 
results  we  must  have  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  treaties  and  of  the  status  quo  ante 
helium,  Russia  must  no  longer  have  it  in 
her  power  to  interfere  in  the  internal  ad* 
ministration  of  Turkey,  and  thus  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Europe.  Until  Mol* 
davia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia  are  fr6ed  from 
the  dangerous  protectorate  of  Rus>ia — 
until  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  com- 
pletely thrown  open — until  the  Black  Sea 
is  no  longer  a  mare  clausum — until  Cir- 
cassians declared  free  to  our  trade— until 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  are  closed 
against  the  entry  of  Russia  into  the  centre 
of  Asia — and  until  the  Emperor  can  no 
longer  claim  the  right  of  protecting  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan— no  peoce 
with  Russia  can  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
honourable, or  can  but  lead  sooner  or  later 
to  the  very  evils  which  we  are  now  going 
to  war  to  ovoid.  Ae  long  as  Russia  retains 
her  present  hold  upon  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities, she  can  at  all  times  exert  her 
pernicious  influence  upon  the  Christian  po- 

Sulation  of  Turkey.  I  have  no  fear  of  a 
Russian  invasion  of  India ;  but  you  must 
remember  that,  as  long  as  Russia  holds  the 
Caucasus,  she  possesses  the  high  road  into 
Central  Asia,  and  that  she  can  bring  her 
iufluence  and  intrigues  to  bear  upon  our 
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Iiidinn  population,  rendering  any  other 
tenure  than  a  military  tenure  impossible  in 
India. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Mussulmans  to  rule  over  a  Christian  popu- 
lation in  Europe,  and  that,  whether  tliey 
have  justice  on  their  side  or  not,  they  can- 
not l>e  tolerated  any  longer.  I  must  con- 
fess that  1  heard  this  remark  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  with  great 
surprise,  for  it  applies  in  one  of  two  ways. 
If  it  infers  that  a  numerically  smaller  race 
should  not  rule  over  a  larger  race  from 
which  it  differs  in  religion — that  tli<Te  is 
Slime  universal  law  agninst  such  a  state  of 
things — then  J  ask  what  do  you  say  of  our 
tenure  of  India  ?  If  I  understand  the  hon. 
Member  to  mean  that  Mussulmans  are 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  are 
to  be  considered  the  lawful  prey  of  Chris- 
tians, then  what  becomes  of  his  eloquent 
declamation  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
races  of  India — oiot  only  Mussulman!*,  but 
Pagans?  how  can  he  object  to  what  he  has 
termed  the  massncres  in  Burmah  and  Bor- 
neo? I  know  that  a  very  humble  work 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  publishing 
has  been  quoted  against  me,  as  proving 
that  the  Turks  are  unworthy  to  govern. 
But  the  statements  that  wurk  contains  re- 
quire some  explanation.  The  Nestorian 
massacre,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not 
committed  by  the  Turks,  but  by  rebel 
Kurdiah  tribes;  and  the  Porte  waged  a 
costly  war  against  their  chief,  Beder  Khan 
B<*y,  to  punish  him  for  this  very  mssRacre. 
The  three  wars  in  which  tlie  Porte  hns 
been  engaged  of  late  years  have  been  in 
defence  of  the  Christians.  The  war  in 
Albania  was  undertaken  because  the  in- 
habitants had  committed  atrocities  on 
Christians.  The  war  in  Bosnia  was  en- 
tered into  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  Mussulmans  of  that  province  to  admit 
Christians  to  the  rights  granted  to  the 
other  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  but 
which  had  not  before  been  enforced  in 
Bosnia,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
tenure  of  land  and  the  opposition  of  the 
feudal  landowners.  After  a  severe  strug- 
gle the  campaign  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
eessful  issue  by  Omar  Pasha. 

No  doubt  barbarous  acts  of  oppression 
are  committed  in  Turkey.  I  have  unfor- 
tunately tf»o  often  witnessed  them  myself. 
No  man  regrets  them  more  than  I  do,  and 
no  roan  has  endeavoured  to  do  more  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.  But  one  thing  I 
will  say,  that,  whenever  such  cases  have 
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been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultan 
or  of  his  Ministers,  immediate  redress  has 
been  afforded,  and  no  one  who  has  bad 
communications  with  the  Sultan,  or  with 
many  of  those  men  who  have  of  late  years 
been  his  advisers,  can  be  ignorant  of  hia 
humane  and  enlightened  character,  and 
his  desire  to  place  all  his  subjects  on  the 
same  footing  of  equality.  Look  what  a 
vast  change  has  taken  place  in  Turkey 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  all  re- 
member the  glowing  description  given  last 
year  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  going  on  in  that  country.  I  cannot 
perhaps  go  quite  so  far  as  my  noble  Friend 
did  on  that  occasion,  but  still  I  mn&t  say 
that  there  has  been  very  great  improve* 
ment.  When  I  consider  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  to  deal  with  a  great 
variety  of  races,  professing  different  reli- 
gions and  speaking  different  languages,  I 
cannot  but  wonder  at  what  has  been 
effected,  though  admitting  that  much  more 
remains  to  bo  accomplished.  Talk  of  Rus- 
sia !  Why,  she  has  been  endeavouring  to 
advance  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  yet  is  far  behind  Turkey  in 
iiyiny  respects,  although  the  Government 
has  far  better  materials  to  work  upon,  in  a 
compact  people  without  any  great  differ- 
ences of  religion,  and  looking  upon  their 
Emperor  as  a  God  upon  earth,  who  baa 
only  to  order  to  be  ol»eyed. 

Look  next  at  our  trade  with  Turkey. 
Its  increase  has  been  almost  incredible;  in 
that  respect  no  nation  can  be  compared 
with  her,  for  it  has  increased  within  little 
more  than  ten  years  from  half  a  million  to 
three  millions.  I  am  told  that  much  of 
this  trade  is  not  actualfy  carried  on  with 
Turkey,  but  through  Turkey  with  Central 
Ania.  Undoubtedly  it  is*  But  I  ask  why 
did  not  that  trade  exist  before?  Because 
we  had  not  the  liberal  transit*duea  now 
levied  by  the  Porte,  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  late  granted  to  our 
merchants.  To  these  causes  we  owe  this 
enormous  increase.  If  you  allow  the  Sul- 
tan to  proceed  with  his  reforms,  and  will 
save  him  from  the  interference  of  Russia, 
hostile  to  all  Turkish  intercourse  with  Eu- 
rope, and  to  all  internal  improvements,  our 
trade  will  be  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
trade  of  France.  Look,  again,  at  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  among  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  Turkey.  We  hear  much  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  Greeks — of  their 
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commercial  establishments  scattered  oTer 
the  world  from  New  Yurk  to  Calcutta — of 
their  activity  and  enterprise.  But  aro 
thej  the  Greeks  of  Greece?  No;  thej 
are  the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  and  owe  their 
prosperity  to  protection  and  immunities 
they  have  enjoyed  uisder  the  rule  of  the 
Sultan.  Another  most  important  feature 
iu  Turkey  is  the  toleration  extended  to  all 
religions.  1  stated  last  year  that  one  of 
its  cimseqnences  was  the  increase  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  that  it  was  mostly  to  check 
this  growing  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
that  Prince  Menchikoff  was  sent  to 
insist  opou  the  Bniperor*s  claims  to  tlie 
protection  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
professing  the  Greek  relisfion.  I  find 
this  statement  fully  confirmed  by  Lord 
Stratford  in  one  of  his  despatches.  The 
jealousy  of  Russia  extends  equally  to  Ca- 
tholicism. 

We  are  told  that  the  time  is  come  when 
we  mQ«t  put  the  Greeks  in  the  place  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  that  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire must  be  restored,  with  its  seat  at  Con- 
stantinople.    It  is  high  time  for  the  House 
to  become  aware  how  preposterous  is  such 
an  idea.      Where  do  you  find  the  Greeks  ? 
I  stated  last  year  that  there  were  a  million 
and  three  quarters  of  Greeks  in  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  but  I  now  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  sonrces  that  they  do  not  exceed 
a  million.     Are  we  to  set  up  such  a  miser- 
able sham  of  a  constitutional  Government 
at  Constantinople  as  that  which  exists  at 
Athens  ?     Are  you  to  transpose  the  pre- 
sent Royal  Family  and  its  Greek  Ministry 
to  rule  over  the  various  races  which  inhabit 
the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe  ?    Would 
you  have  the  country  more  quiet,  or  would 
its   inhabitants  have  less  oppression  and 
injustice  to  complain  of?     Would  not  the 
difilerent  races  cut  each   other's  throats 
in  a  ten  times  greater  degree  than  they 
ever  did  under  the  Turkish  rule  ?     I  do 
not  stand  here  to  defend  a  religion  which 
is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  and  common 
sense,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  false ;  but 
I  do  maintain  that  there  are  times  when 
even   the  question  of  religion  merges  in 
that  of  right  and  wrong — justice  and  in- 
justice ;   and  that  we  are  bound   in  this 
instance  to  consider  the  great  cause  of 
truth,  without  reference  to  the  Maliome- 
dans  or  to  sects  of  any  denomination.     I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  Turks.   Find  those 
who  will  govern  better  and  are  ready  to  be 
put  in  their  place,  and  I  am  as  willing  as 
any  man  to  see  the  change  made,  if  it  be 
for  the  benefit  of  civilisation  and  humanity. 
Another  argument  has.  been  put  forth  in 


another  place  by  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
for  whose  talents  and  knowledge  I  have 
the  greatest   admirattoh.     He  says  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  we  ever  interfered  at  all, 
that  we  should   have  aUowed    Russia  to 
exact  what  terms  she  liked  from  Turkey, 
and  that  she  might  even  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  it  is 
against  the  law  of   nature  that  despcitic 
nations   should   exist,  as  they  contain  in 
themselves  the  elements  of  decay,  and  that 
Russia  will  consequently  fall  to  pieces  of 
her  own  accord.     Now,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  a  most   dangerous   doctrine. 
Where  are  you  to  stop  Russia  ?     Is  she  to 
go  on   taking  the  whole  world  ?     I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  no  Government  whose 
institutions  are  based  upon  despotism,  npon 
principles  which  are  inconsistent  with  hu- 
man in telli thence,  can  eventually  maintain 
itself.     I  have  a  conviction  that  it  must 
ultimately  fall   to   pieces.     But,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  question  of  time ;   we 
must  consider  how  much  evil  sneh  a  sys- 
tem may  produce  to  mankind  before  it  pe« 
rishes  of  itself.    Had  1  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Huns,  I  might  have  foretold  that  those 
tribes  could  not  introduce  their  barbarous 
nmnners  and  institutions  into  Europe;  that 
they  would  inevitably  in  the  end  be  either 
destroyed  or  absorbed  into  the  more  civi- 
lised races  of  Christendom.     But  before 
that  took  place,  with  what  blood  did  they 
not  deluge  Europe !     How  many  centuries 
did  they  not  throw  back  the  civilisation  of 
mankind !      So   it  may  be  with  Russia. 
She  may  eventually  fall  to  pieces.     I  am 
convinced   she   will ;    but  remember  that 
in  the  meanwhile  she  may  cause  incal- 
culable evils  to  mankind,  and  may  inflict 
a  blow  upon  the  liberties  and  civilisation  of 
Europe  from  which  it  may  take  centuries 
to  recover.     If  we  wish  for  an  example  of 
the  effect  of  Russian  domination,  let  me 
only  turn  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  un- 
fortunate provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  which  are  declared  to  be  under  her 
protection  ogainst  Turkish  tyranny.     L  t 
me  ask  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for 
these  men  had  thev  never  been  born  than 
to  have  fallen  under  Russian  rule?     I  con- 
sider the  argument,  however  ingenious,  to 
be  most  dangerous. 

I  must  be  allowed  now  to  say  a  few  words 
on  a  very  delicate  subject.  I  approach  it 
with  some  degree  of  reserve;  but  I  feel  it 
necessary,  when  we  are  almnt  to  ensrage  iu 
a  great  contest,  that  there  should  be  no 
concealment.  The  House  will  remember 
our  want  of  'success  in  the  early  period  of 
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tlie  Peninsnlar  war — the  example  of  Moore, 
the  Btruggle  between  the  Duke  of  WelliiisT- 
ton  and  those  at  the  head  of  affairs.  We 
hare  aeen  in  the  papers  on  the  table  that 
dihag:reenient8  of  a  very  nnfortunate  na- 
ture have  taken  place  between  our  AbasHn- 
dor  and  Admiral  at  Constantinople.  I  do 
not  saj  this  in  any  invidious  spirit,  for  the 
same  differences  exist  between  the  French 
Admiral  and  Ambassador.  But  I  do  think 
that  this  country  has  the  right  to  ask  that 
these  disagreements  should  cease,  that  the 
instructions  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
oor  diplomatic  relations*  and  those  to  whom 
are  confided  our  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions, should  be  perfectly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. This  has  become  the  more  neces- 
sary now  that  we  are  about  to  send  to 
Turkey  an  auxiliary  land  force  under  a 
general  officer.  It  reats  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  that  such  should  be  the 
caHO.  I  perfectly  agree  with  what  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  fur  the  City  of 
Lt>|Klon  stated  the  other  evening,  that  the 
duties  of  those  authorities  should  not  clash; 
that  tliose  which  the  Admirals  were  called 
upon  to  perform  were  of  a  strictly  profes- 
sional nature;  and  that,  being  responsible 
for  their  proper  dis>charge,  it  remained  with 
them  to  judge  in  what  manner  their  instruc- 
tions were  to  be  carried  out.  But  when  I 
understand  from  various  sources,  upon  which 
I  place  the  fullest  reliance,  that  these  dis- 
agreements have  become  matter  of  public 
notoriety  in  Constantinople,  have  got— I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  use  the  word — 
to  a  scandalous  extent,  and  given  rise 
to  very  painful  impressions,  I  think  it 
is  but  due  to  the  country  and  to  the 
canse  in  which  we  are  embarked  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
recurrence. 

Sir*  I  have  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  House  what  appear  to  mo  to  be  the 
most  important  topics  connected  with  this 
momentous  question.  1  feel  that  I  have 
trespassed  too  long  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  kind  indulgence  which  has  been  granted 
to  me.  I  trust  that  we  shall  now  hoar 
such  a  statement  from  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  aa  will  remove  all  further 
doubt  as  to  the  position  we  are  really  in. 
The  country  has  a  right  to  demand  it. 
The  country  is  prepared  to  do  its  duty 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  but 
|>erform  theirs.  But  one  feeling  prevails 
amongst  men  of  all  classes — not  arising 
from  what  myhon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Manchester  has  termed  "tho  innate  belli- 
cose spirit  of  Englishmcnt**  but  from  far 
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higher  and  nobler  feelings — the  conviction 
that  we  are  abont  to  be  engaged  in  a  great 
struggle  in  support  of  right  against  wrong, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  principles  upon 
which  our  material  interests,  as  well  as  the 
caujte  of  civilisation  and  liberty  itself*  may 
'  depend.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that, 
with  a  general  burst  of  unpremeditated 
enthusiasm,  those  brave  men  who  marched 
a  few  days  ago  on  their  way  to  embarca- 
tion  for  foreign  service  were  followed 
through  the  streets  of  London.  All  were 
animated  with  the  same  spirit — those  who 
were  going  out  to  shed  their  blood  in 
a  just  canse,  and  those  who,  with  truo 
British  heartiness,  marked  their  approba- 
tion of  the  policy  which  sent  them  forth. 
Let  the  Government  be  true  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  have  now  entered;  let 
them  resolve  to  carry  it  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  issue  In  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  honour  and  interests  of  England,  and 
they  will  receive  the  undivided  support  of 
this  great  country.  For  myself,  I  hope 
never  again  to  recur  to  tlte  painful 
topics  which  I  have  considered  it  my  duty 
to  bring  before  the  House  this  evening.  I 
am  willing  to  forget  what  has  passed  in 
my  hopes  for  the  future,  and  it  would  ill 
become  me,  and  those  who  think  with  me, 
if  we  did  not,  in  such  a  crisis,  tender  to 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  our  humble  though 
very  cordial  support. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM :  Sir,  I  rise 
at  once  to  follow  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aylesbury;  but,  before  I  address  myself 
to  the  topics  of  his  able  speech,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  answer  those  observations  that 
he  made  just  before  he  sat  down.  I,  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government* 
am  not  disposed  to  throw  myself  and  my 
colleagues  upon  the  forbearance  or  indul- 
gence of  the  House.  I  appeal  to  its  wis- 
dom and  to  its  justice.  We  on  our  part 
are  prepared  to  perform  our  duty.  I  hope 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  fail  to  per- 
form its  duty.  If  we  have  forfeited  their 
coniidenee,  or  deserved  their  censure,  it  ia 
not  on  the  question  of  j^oing  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply,  or  by  a  sidelong  communica- 
tion of  diFapprobation,that  the  House  ought 
to  proceed,  but,  upon  issue  fairly  joined* 
we  should  be  enabled  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther, with  advantage  to  the  State,  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  House*  we  can 
continue  to  conduct  public  affairs,  or  ought 
to  deliver  them  into  other  and  abler  hands. 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  am  extremely 
glad  that  before  we  proceed  to  vote  the 
Navy  Estimates,  I  am  not  called  upon*  as 
I  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  to 
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iliaciisa    whether    the    assistant-sttrgeons 
shall  mefts  in  the  cockpit  or  the  ward-room 
— thnfe  I  aoi   not  called  upon  to  diAcu$>s 
whether  rum  or  whisky  is  the  more  hen! thy 
and  palatable  spirit.     It  is  not  to  minute 
questions  of  that  kind  that  your  attention 
is  now  drawn ;  but,  in  a  great  criois  of 
public  affaint,  the  question  is  fairly  rained 
in  a  very  able  speech— What  has   been 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  ne- 
gotiaiTons  which  have  taken  place,  what  is 
their  intention,  and  what  is  their  policy  ? 
Now,  I  must  say  that  the  tone  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  that  of  ^n  accuser.     He  has 
said  moat  distinctly,  and  repeated  it.  that  he 
has  made  out  his  case.     He  went  on  to 
say  that  if  we  had  adopted  a  straightfor- 
ward policy  we  should  not  be  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  we  now  arc;  and  lie- talked 
of  the  excuses  which  he  thought  we  should 
use.     Now,  I  am  not   prepared   to  offer 
any  excuses,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  position  of  this  country  by  our 
vacillation,  as  the  hon.  Member  has  termed 
it,  or  by  our  hesitation  in  failing:  to  adopt 
a  straightforward  course,  is  involved  in  any 
danger  or  any  risk.     I  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  done  their  very  utmost  to 
perform  a  solemn  duty — to  preserve  the 
peace,  if  they   could  possibly  attain  that 
great  object  consistently  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  honour,  of  the  country,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  succeeded. 
Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  first  alluded 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  and  referred  particularly  to  a 
despatch  written  by  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
.1.  Rnssell)  in  February  laat.     I  wish  to 
call   the  attention   of  the   Hou«e   to  the 
policy  at  that  time  pursued  by  the  Britiah 
Government.     The  disputes  at  Constanti- 
nople had  turned  upon  a  question  pending 
between  Russia  and  France  with  respect 
to  certain  privileges  claimed  by  both  coun- 
tries at  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  SepnI- 
chre,  and   my  noble  Friend  wrote  a  de- 
spatch which  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  House.     It  did  not  appear  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  it  was  prudent 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  take  an 
active  part  in  that  controversy;  and  my 
noble  Friend,  in  the  despatch  to  which  I 
refer,  wrote  thus : — 

"We  thould  deeply  rpgret  any  dispute  that 
might  lead  to  conflict  between  two  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  qoarrel 
is  for  ezcluiive  privileges  on  a  spot  near  which 
the  heavenly  host  proclaimed  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  towards  men — when  we  see  rival 
CharchM   eontending  for  mastery  on  the  very 


place  where  Christ  died  for  mankind,  the  thought 
ol  such  a  spectacle  is  melancholy  indeed.** 

It  was  clearly  not  the  interest  of  England 
at  that  time  to  intei-fere,  and  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  it  was  by  the  infliience  of 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  that  Turkey  was  persuaded  to 
make  arrangements  which  were  satisfac- 
tory both  to  France  and  Ru.<sia  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter  in  dispute.  By  the 
influence  of  England  was  terminated  that 
controversy  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  independence  of  Turkey.  After 
that  matter  had  been  adjusted,  a  message 
was  sent  by  Rus;«ia  to  Turkey,  through 
the  medium  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  in  a 
manner  highly  menacing,  and  which  led 
Colonel  Rose,  at  that  time  representing 
the  English  Government  at  Constantinople, 
to  entertain  very  serious  apprehensions 
with  reference  to  the  intentions  of  Russia. 
Colonel  Rose  accordingly  sent  a  despatch 
to  Admiral  Dundas,  then  commanding  the 
English  fleet  at  Malta,  summoning  him  to 
hasten  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  it  is  al- 
leged that  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  England  in  not  at  once  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  Turkey  when  her  indepen* 
dence  was  first  threatened.  Now,  how 
does  the  matter  stand  ?  Admiral  Dundas, 
exercising,  as  I  think,  a  sound  discretion, 
did  not  at  once  obey  the  summons  of  the 
British  Envoy  at  Constantinople.  Did 
Turkey  suffer  any  inconvenience  on  that 
account,  or  was  she  subjected  to  any 
inconvenience  by  the  hesitation  of  Admi- 
ral Dundas  in  obeying  the  sunmions  of 
our  Minister  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  very 
shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Rose,  w!)o  had 
summoned  Admiral  Dundas  to  Constanti* 
nople,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  Ad- 
miral Dundas  had  not  obeyed  his  summons 
— that  ho  had  not  appeared  in  the  Darda* 
nelles;  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  on 
his  arrival,  received  the  assurance  of  the 
Sultan  that,  far  from  regretting  the  delay  in 
the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet,  he  was 
convinced  the  absence  of  the  fleet  had  been 
conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  Turkish 
interests.  The  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded 
to  observe  that  too  much  reliance  had  been 
placed  upon  Russian  assurances,  and  he.  I 
think,  from  the  strong  terms  of  censure 
he  used,  appears  to  think  that  the  head  of 
the  Government  is  more  particularly  re- 
sponsible for  that  misplaced  confidence. 
Now,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  there  is 
no  one  of  the  colleagues  of  my  noble 
Friend  Lord  Aberdeen  who  is  not  prepared 
fully  to  share  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
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courso  which  was  taken,  and  it  would  be 
most  unjni<t  to  mj  nublo  Friend  if  it  were 
not  so.  Trno  confidence  is  not  a  plant  of 
rapid  growth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  dark 
and  n>alignant  suspicions  do  not  quickly 
taka  root  in  generous  minds;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  for  a  long  series  of 
years  Russia  was  the  ally,  the  faithful  ally 
of  this  country — that  she  has  shared  in 
our  dangers,  partaken  in  our  counsels,  and 
that  on  many  great  occasions  she  has 
taken  part  in  the  victorios  and  the  strug- 
gles which  have  conduced  to  the  honour  of 
England  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  It 
was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  when  we 
received  these  assurances  of  Russia's  pa- 
cific intentions,  and  of  the  absence  of  any 
desire  on  her  part  to  invade  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey,  that 
we  should  place  confidence  in  assurances 
which  were  given  solemnly  and  repeatedly. 
But  how  stands  the  fact  with  respect  to 
dates  and  with  regard  to  our  determination 
when  Prince  Mencbikoff  left  Constanti- 
nople, after  having  assumed  a  tone  and 
put  forth  demands  which  were  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  indefiendence  of  the 
Turkish  Government  ?  From  that  moment 
the  suspicion,  and  more  than  the  suspicion, 
of  the  Government  was  arousetl ;  and  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  look  to  the  dates,  they 
will  see  that  the  English  fleet  was'ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Besika  Bay  on  the  31st  of 
May,  while  the  Danubian  Principalities 
were  not  entered  by  the  Russian  forces  till 
the  7th  of  July.  Again,  are  we  always 
lagging  behind,  for  that  is  the  nature 
of  the  accusation  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  brought  against  us  ?  Why,  by 
looking  at  the  dates  again,  you  will  see 
that  our  fleet  was  ordered  to  Constanti- 
nople on  the  23rd  of  September,  while  the 
Porte  did  not  declare  war  until  the  26th. 
The  order  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  Con- 
stantinople was  actually  given  in  London 
before  the  Porte  had  declared  war.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
certain  expressions  in  tliat  despatch  which 
ordered  the  fleet  to  enter  the  Darda- 
nelles. But  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  by  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  1841  it  was  not  open  to  the  Bri 
tish  and  French  fleets  to  pass  the  Darda- 
nelles till  the  Porte  had  declared  war. 
But  feeling  the  necessity  of  making  a 
demonstration  on  the  earliest  possible  day, 
believing  that  the  presence  of  the  British 
fleet  was  necessary  at  that  time  for  the 
protection .  of  the  Turkish  Go%*6niment, 
and  relying  on  his  belief  that  the  Turkish 
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authorities  would  issue  the  necessary  firman 
for  the  admission  of  the  fleet  into  the  Dar- 
danelles, he  directed  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  send  for  the  fleet,  and  the  fleet 
proceeded  to  Constantinople. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  order  for 
the  ships  being  sent  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  dtvelt  upon  the 
disastrous  afTuir  of  Sinope,  and  he  thinks 
it  might  have  been  averted  if  the  fleet  had 
entered  the  Black  Sea  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  he  went  on  to  state  that  every  step  in 
advance  on  our  part  was  taken  at  the 
instance  of  France,  that  this  country  never 
moved  actively  and  decisively  of  its  own 
accord.  How  Btands  the  fact  ?  The  order 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifle  to  Admiral 
Dundas,  to  enter  the  Block  Sea,  was 
given,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  II th  of 
November.  Unfortunately,  at  that  mo- 
ment M.  de  la  Cour,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, who  concurred  in  that  order  of  the 
11th  of  November,  was  about  to  leave 
Constantinople,  a  circumstance  which  ap- 
peared to  the  French  Admiral  to  justify  bis 
hesitation  in  obeying  the  order,  on  account 
of  the  change  in  the  diplomatic  authority 
that  was  about  to  take  place,  and  he 
accordingly  demurred  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  French  Ambassador,  and  declined  to 
go  into  the  Black  Sea  at  that  time.  Ge- 
neral Baraguay  d*iiilliers  succeeded  M.  de 
la  Cour.  On  his  arrival  he  concurred  with 
the  orders  given  by  his  predecessors,  but. 
notwithstandinsc  this,  the  French  Admiral, 
on  other  grounds— on  purely  naval  grounds 
— refused  at  that  time  to  go  into  the  Black 
Sea,  though  Admiral  Dundas  waa  willing 
to  obey  the  onler  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor. Then  the  lion.  Gentleman  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  disaster  at  Sinope  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  want  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  naval  |M>wers.  How  stands  that 
fact  ?  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Is  there  any 
doubt  as  to  the  party  on  whom  the  blame 
rests?  The  authority  of  Lord  Stratford 
will  probably  be  held  to  be  conclusive  on 
that  point,  and,  if  the  House  will  allow  me, 
I  will  read  to  them  his  opinion.  In  the 
despatch.  No.  371,  Lord  Stratford,  writing 
from  Constantinople  on  the  1 7th  December, 
1853, says: — 

"  I  cannot  indeed  conceal  from  myself  that  the 
late  destruction  of  so  many  Turkbh  vessels  at  Si- 
nope would,  probably,  never  have  occurred  if  the 
ships  of  England  and  France  had  been  sent  thither 
at  an  earlier  period." 

But  what  is  the  noble  Lord's  next  obaerve- 
tion  ? — 
**  Not  that  I  would  throw  the  blame  of  that 
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dtnster  anywhere  but  on  the  Forte  and  its  offi- 
cers. They  alone,  or  their  professional  counsel- 
lors, were  cognisant  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
defences  at  §inope.  They  alone  are  answerable 
for  the  obvious  imprudence  of  leaving  so  long  in 
helpless  danger  a  squadron  exposed  to  attack  from 
hostile  ships  of  fitr  superior  foroa.  But  referring 
to  the  simple  &ot,  irrespective  of  its  causes,  I  am 
naturally  anxious  that  the  loss  of  the  example 
■hoold  not  be  added  to  that  of  the  ships. 


II 


It  ift  clear  from  thU  that  Lord  Stratford 
himself t  the  yery  highest  authority,  says 
diBtiQCtly  that  the  disaster  at  Si  nope  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Turk<> 
iah  authoritiesy  who  neglected  the  repeated 
warnings  as  to  the  danger  that  would  accrue 
from  leaving  the  ships  in  their  defenceless 
position  at  Sinope;  that  it  was  to  that  cir- 
eumstance,  and  to  that  alone,  the  disaster 
was  to  be  ascribed. 

The  hoB.  Gentleman  referred  also  to  a 
document  which  has  been  much  dwelt  upon 
elsewhere^-I  allude  to  the  Vienna  note; 
and  he  ascribes  great  blame  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  rashness  with  which  that  note 
was  adopted  by  the  British  Cabinet.    Now, 
let  it  be  observed  that  that  note  was  not 
suggested  by  the  English  Government;  it 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    It  was  adopted — readily  adopted 
by  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  and   after 
some  alterations  suggested  by  the  British 
Government^  it  was  finally  adopted  and  re- 
cognised by  the  four  Powers.     And  it  is 
said  that  that  course  was  adopted  without 
any  reference  to  the  constituted  authorities 
at  Constantinople.     I  will  explain  to  the 
House  why  that  was  done.     On  the  9th  of 
July,  it  was  known  here  that  the  Turkish 
Government,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  had  consented  to 
frame  a  note,  formed  partly  from  the  note 
of  Pricice  Menchikoff,  which  had  been  as  a 
whole  rejected,  and  partly  from  the  answer 
to  that  note  framed  by  the  Turkish  Minis- 
ter; and  the  two  notes,  so  compounded  int« 
one,  were  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  containing  all  they 
desired.  Now,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  will  com- 
pare that  Aote,  so  compounded  with  the 
Vienna  note,  suggested  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  adopted  by  England  and 
by  the  four  Powers,  it  would  require  a  very 
acute  eye  to  detect  any  substantial  differ-  j 
enoe  between  the  two  propositions.  We  did 
not,  therefore,  adopt  the  Vienna  note  till  • 
the  Turkish  Government  were  prepared, 
as  we  tbought,  to  adopt  a  note  which  in  its 
substance  was  identical  with  it.     But  from 
the  moment  the  Vicuna  note  received  the 
interpretation  which  was  put  upon  it  by , 
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Count  Nesselrode,  from  that  moment  the 
English  Government  declared,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  the  whole 
matter  had  assumed  another  phase — that 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  this  country,  after 
I  the  interpretation   which   Russia   had  put 
upon  the  note,  to  force  it,  either  in  form  or 
in  substance,  upon   the  Turkish   Govern- 
ment;  they  repudiated  it  absolutely,  and 
they  acted  at  once  upon  the  clear  ground 
that  the  intentions  of  Russia  were  hostile 
to  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and  that, 
under  pretext  of  protecting  a  portion  of 
her  co-religionists  in   Turkey,  she  really 
sought  to  exercise  a  civil  protectorate  and 
control  over  a  large  portion  of  Turkish 
subjects.      What   was   the   consequence  ? 
We  issued  an  order,  dated  the  8th  October, 
which  gave  absolute  power  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford  to  defend  the  territory  of   Turkey, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  cause  the  British  fleet 
to  pass  the  Bosphorus  iqto  the  Black  Sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory.   The  Russian  aggression  at  Sinope 
followed;  and  what  was  the  course  that  was 
immediately  taken   by  the  British  Govern- 
ment ?    On  the  24th  December  we  sent  out 
an  order  to  Lord  Stratford  extending  our 
protection  of  the.  territory  to  a  protection 
of  the  flag  also  of  Turkey;   and,  further, 
we  ordered  that  no  Russian  ships  of  war 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Black 
Sea;  that  if  any  were  met  with,  they  were 
to  be  desired  to  return  to  Sebastopol;  and 
if  they  would  not  obey,  that  force  was  to 
be  used. 

Mr.  LAYARD  :  What  was  the  date  of 
that  order  ? 

Sib  JAMES  GRAHAM  ;  The  24th  of 
December.  The  disaster  at  Sinope  hap- 
pened on  the  30th  of  November;  the  ac- 
count of  the  disaster  was  received  on  the 
17th  of  December;  and  the  orders  for  the 
fleet  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Turkish  territory  and  the  Turk- 
ish flag,  were  issued  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember. 

Ma.  LAYARD:  No;  on  the  8th  of 
October. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  No;  the 
order  of  the  8th  of  October  was  confined 
to  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  territory. 
Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  Count  Nesselrode  put  upon 
the  Vienna  note-^when  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside,  and  when  no  doubt  existed 
that  the  real  intention  of  Russia  was  to 
establish  a  civil  protectorate  over  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan — immediately  after 
the  receipt  of  that  note,  the  delusion,  if 
2  F 
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deloBion  it  may  be  called,  arising  from  1 
false  assurances,  ceased,  and  the  order  of 
the  Bih  of  Octdber  was  sent  out.  After 
the  disaster  at  Sinope  that  order  was  car- 
ried one  step  further,  and  the  order  was 
given  that  the  Russian  ships  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  navicrate  the  Black 
Sea.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  asks  what 
has  been  the  result  of  all  this.  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  avoided*  war  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. In  the  next  place,  we  have  formed 
a  cordial  union  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  cordial  agreement  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  opinion  that, 
throughout  all  these  arduous  transactions, 
through  all  these  complicated  negotiations, 
perfect  good  faith  has  been  observed  by  the 
French  Government,  and  especially  by  the 
Emperor  at  the  head  of  it,  whose  conduct 
throughout  has  been  most  exemplary.  I 
hold  it  to  be  only  discharging  a  debt  of 
justice  to  express  this  opinion,  and  to  state 
that  we  have  not  the  slightest  ground  of 
complaint  in  any  one  particular  against 
France.  We  have,  then,  cemented  the 
union  between  France  and  England.  Have 
we  done  nothing  more  ?  We  have  succeeded 
in  combining  Austria  and  Prussia  with  us 
in  the  most  important  of  these  transac- 
tions. Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  out  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Vienna  note. 
That  question  is  immediately  connected  with 
another  subject,  on  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man touched,  and  the  question  arises,  what 
is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  old  trea- 
ties. What  were  the  engagements  which 
Turkey  had  contracted  by  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji  ?  Turkey  rejected  the  Vienna 
note,  putting  her  own  interpretation  upon 
those  engagements;  Russia,  by  Count  Nes- 
selrode's  comments,  put  her  interpretation 
upon  them  in  an  opposite  sense.  Turkey 
interpreted  those  engagements  in  consist- 
ency with  her  independent  rights  and 
integrity.  Russia  put  another  interpreta- 
tion upon  them,  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendent rights  and  with  the  integrity  of 
Turkey.  Is  it  no  advantage  that  we  have 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  Prussia — that 
we  have  obtained  the  concurrence^  of  Aus- 
tria— and  that  we  have  obtained  the  effi- 
cient combination  of  France  and  England 
in  support  of  that  interpretation  of  the  old 
treaties  which  Turkey  herself  put  upon 
them,  and  in  absolutely  repudiating  the  Rus- 
sian interpretation  ?  All  this  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  while  we  have  up  to  this  mo- 
ment succeeded  also  in  maintaining  peace; 
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and,  what  is  more,  we  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  decla- 
ration that  the  terms  offered  by  Turkey  are 
reasonable  terms.  More  than  that,  we  have 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  four  Powers 
to  the  declaration  that  the  terms  are  such  as 
ought  to  be  accepted  by  Russia;  and  fur- 
ther, we  have  obtained  the  concurrent  de- 
claration of  the  four  Powers  that  the  coun- 
ter-project of  Russia,  rejecting  those  terms, 
is  inadmissible.  We  have  cemented  the 
union  with  France — we  have  obtained  the 
concurrence,  in  addition,  of  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia — we  have  obtained  their 
assent  to  a  new  engagement  that  the  in- 
dependence and  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
ought  to  be  preserved; — that  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Porte  are  reasonable — that 
the  interpretation  put  by  the  Porte  upon 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji  is  correct — that 
the  interpretation  put  by  Russia  upon  the 
same  treaty  is  ill  founded,  and  that  tho 
counter- project  of  Russia  ought  not  and 
cannot  be  accepted.  And  not  only  have 
we  cemented  our  union  with  France — not 
only  have  we  combined  Austria  and  Prussia 
with  France  and  England — but  we  have 
insulated  Russia.  She  stands  alone.  That 
which  at  the  beginning  of  1853  was  a 
quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has 
now  assumed  the  aspect  of  Russia  contend- 
ing against  Europe  united ;  and  I  must 
say,  that  to  have  obtained  all  these  advan- 
tages, with  war  not  yet  declared,  appears 
to  me,  I  will  not  say  the  triumph  of  diplo- 
macy, but  a  great  advantage.  [Laughter. 1 
That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Well,  let  me 
entreat  them  not  to  deal  with  this  as  an 
ordinary  question  of  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  Let  them  raise  the 
question  fairly  and  distinctly.  If  we  have 
misconducted  the  question — if  the  honour 
of  the  country  has  been  sacrificed  in  our 
hands — I  repeat  that  that  question  is  not 
one  of  a  trifling  nature.  If  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  think  that  we  are  unfit  to 
conduct  these  transactions,  let  them  say 
so,  and  say  so  manfully.  Do  not  let  them 
weaken  the  hands  of  Government,  while 
they  continue  to  entrust  us  with  the  ma* 
nagement  of  these  affairs.  Well,  then, 
let  me  proceed  further  and  state  what  we 
have  done.  I  say  we  are  ready  for  war. 
We  are  prepared.  France,  too,  is  prepared, 
Russia  has  not  yet  crossed  the  Danube. 
There  is  not  a  Russian  ship  of  war  no^ 
navigating  the  Black  Sea  (which  has 
hitherto  been  treated  by  her  as  a  mare 
clausum),  and  England  has  declared  that. 
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vhile  she  remains  there,  no  Bnssian  ship 
shall  navigate  that  sea.  France  and  Eng- 
land have  determined  that  the  Principali- 
ties shall  he  evacuated.  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  stated  that  thej  agree  that 
the  independence  of  Turkey  sliall  be  main- 
tained, and, that  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  by  Russia  is  inadmissible  ; 
and  further^  I  say  that  that  which  was 
before  a  mere  Turkish  quarrel  has  now 
become  a  European  quarrel ;  and  the  set- 
tlement, like  the  quarrel,  must  be  Euro- 
pean also.  Let  me  ask  then,  what  you, 
the  House  of  Commons,  will  do  ?  We  are 
prepared,  if  you  will  support  us,  to  do  our 
duty ;  we  are  ready  to  go  into  Committee 
of  Supply,  to  ask  you  to  plsce  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  honour  of  this  country 
in  our  power.  We  ask  you  for  10,000 
men  additional  for  our  Navy  establishment, 
and  we  ask  you  for  an  addition  of  10,000 
men  to  our  Army.  We  ask  for  great  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  this  country — we  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  expenditure  of  this  coun- 
try by  an  amount  of  more  than  2,000,0002. ; 
and  is  this  an  occasion  on  which  you  should 
potter  over  blue  books — on  which  you 
should  indulge  in  miserable  carping  at 
petty  details,  and  endeavour  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  disunion  between  us  and  our  ally  ? 
Till  I  see  it,  1  will  not  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  take  such  a  course. 
If  yon  have  any  grounds  of  complaint,  put 
it  into  a  substantive  form.  Put  us  upon 
our  trial.  Let  their  be  a  full  discussion 
of  the  question,  and  decide  once  for  all, 
whether  we  are  in  the  wrong  or  no.  If 
we  are  wrong,  say  so.  If  we  are  right, 
•encourage  us  by  your  approbation — the 
highest  encouragement  which  Government 
can  receive,  and  constituting  in  a  great 
emergency  the  strongest  inducement  to 
make  exertions.  But  let  me  emphatically 
warn  the  House  against  the  course  which 
is  now  attempted  to  be  taken,  as  one  in 
the  last  degree  disadvantageous  to  the 
^public  interest,  that  the  Committee  of 
Supply  should  be  gone  into  without  the 
opinion  of  the  House  being  taken  on  this 
part  of  our  policy.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  he  has  made  out  his  case.  Made 
out  his  case,  Sir !  Why,  how  miserable 
a  spectacle  is  it,  that,  after  the  speech 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  made,  the 
question  to  be  put  should  be,  "  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair."  Surely,  if 
the  case  was  made  out  at  all,  it  required  a 
Motion  of  a  mora  substantial  and  definite 
nature,  for  the  honour  of  the  House  and 
the  safety  of  the  State.     We  have  now 


been  sitting  seventeen  days — the  papers 
have  been  upon  the  table  fur  a  fortnight — 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
this  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
with  respect  to  them — but  yet  no  direct  M  o- 
tion  has  been  made  on  the  subject.  1  thought 
that  some  notice  of  a  direct  Motion  would 
have  come  from  that  quarter  of  the  House 
where  a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
believed  to  prevail ;  but  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing the  miserable  question,  '*  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair,*'  and  no 
direct  Motion  has  been  made — no  opiqion 
has  been  pronounced — we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  be  sustained  by  the  favourable  judgment 
of  this  Houser;  and  now,  though  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  hardly  omitted  a  single 
topic  of  adverse  comment,  yet  after  -this 
to  have  to  conclude  with  a  Motion  of  this 
kind  !  Sir,  1  am  ashamed  to  have  tres- 
passed so  long  upon  your  time  in  reply  to 
it,  and  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  that 
on  such  a  Motion  as  this  I  should  have 
occupied  them  so  long. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  said,  he  rose  with 
considerable  diffidence  to  follow  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
feeling  that  it  might  be  considered  presump- 
tuous in  him  to  grapple  with  so  able  and  in- 
genious  an  antagonist,  but  he  must  say,  he 
had  known  occasions  on  which  the  weapon 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  more 
keen  than  to-night,  and  when  he  might  well 
have  shrunk  from  encountering  him  on  the 
field.  He  for  one  thought  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Aylesbury  was  jus- 
tified in  the  course  he  had  taken.  He 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House  that,  when  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment laid  papers  upon  the  table  as  reasons 
for  calling  for  increased  estimates  from 
the  people,  that  House  should  discuss  their 
policy,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  where  they  thought  errors 
had  been  committed.  He  considered,  in> 
deed,  that  such  a  course  was  only  just  to 
the  Government  itself.  He  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  his  dissent 
from  opinions  that  had  been  expressed 
by  Friends  of  his  in  that  House  and  in 
another  place  as  to  the  neutral  course  that 
this  country  ought  to  have  pursued  in  the 
present  instance.  He  likewise  wished  to 
declare  his  entire  disapproval  of  opinions 
uttered  upon  platforms  by  hon.  Members 
of  that  House — Members  of  what  were 
termed  the  Peace  party — opinions  in  w^hich, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  the  people  of  this 
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country  did  not  participate,  and  which,  if 
they  did,  would  tend  to  tarnish  and  dim  the 
national  honour.  The  languatre  held  hy 
the  hon.  Memher  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden),  whom  he  had  always  considered  as 
the  exponent  of  Liberal  principles,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Manchester  a  few  days 
ago,  had  caused  in  his  mind  astonishment 
and  regret;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever able  in  other  respects,  must  have  read 
English  history  to  but  little  advantage,  to 
have  forgotten  how  the  liberties  of  England 
were  originally  won,  and  how  they  have  ever 
been  maintained.  Let  him  not  be  misander- 
Btood.  He  would  not  give  way  to  any  man 
in  a  dislike  to  war,^  for  he  had  some  oppor- 
tunity in  early  youth  of  seeing  its  evil  effects 
and  its  horrors  on  a  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious population;  but  there  was  something 
worse  even  than  war — and  that  was  for  a 
powerful  nation  to  stand  aloof  whilst  the 
liberties  of  a  people  were  being  cut  down — 
to  see  the  strong  and  the  powerful  give  way 
to  their  ambition — and  the  weaker  fall 
crushed  without  succour,  though  their  cause 
was  just.  It  had  been  said  by  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  with  great 
amiability,  that  all  war  was  sinful — but  he 
(Lord  Jocelyn)  denied  that  war  was  sinful 
when  undertaken  in  a  righteous  cause,  and 
war  was  nowhere  more  just  than  where  a 
people  were  engaged  in  fighting  for  their 
own  liberties,  and  in  which  a  strong  and 
powerful  State  took  part  with  the  weak  and 
defenceless  when  engaged  in  such  a  strug- 
gle. Those  who  had  collated  the  blue 
book  presented  to  tlie  House  had  certainly 
shown  great  ingenuity,  for  the  papers  were 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the 
attention  to  everything,  rather  than  the 
question  which  the.  House  and  the  country 
had  in  view.  The  real  question  before 
them  was  a  question  of  the  international 
police  of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  he  would 
ask  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society  how 
the  peace  of  Europe  could  be  maintained 
without  such  a  system,  or  what  would  be 
the  result  if  their  views  were  fully  car- 
ried out  ?  Would  not  civilisation,  without 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
amongst  nations,  meet  in  the  ever-<!oncur- 
ring  circle  with  that  point  of  barbarism 
from  which  it  had  emerged  ?  and  would  not 
the  old  struggle  have  to  be  renewed  be- 
tween might  and  right  ?  and  would  not 
might  be  triumphant,  and  barbarism  over- 
ride law  and  order  ? 

This  was  not  now,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  originally,  a  question  of  the 
possession  of  keys    or    the  giurdiaaship 
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of  shrines,  which  might  have  been  settled 
by  negotiation  and  arbitration,  but  a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  liberties  .of  Europe  were 
involved.  From  the  moment  when  the 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth — from 
the  moment  when  Prince  Menchikoff  made 
those  insolent  demands  on  the  Porte,  which, 
if  complied  with,  would  have  rendered  the 
Sultan  little  better  than  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Russia — from  the  moment  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  demanded  a  protectorate 
over  10,000.000  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte 
— ^from  that  hour  it  became  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  interfere — for  it 
then  became  a  question  in  which  England 
and  France  were  vitally  interested.  It  had 
been  argued  elsewhere  that  this  was  a 
question  of  no  importance  to  England. 
He  denied  that  assertion.  It  had  been 
stated  by  the  bon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  that  it  mattered  little  whether  the 
fleets  of  Russia  were  or  were  not  in  the 
Bosphorus,  and  that  if  Russia  U'ioniphed 
at  Constantinople,  our  commerce  would  be 
as  prosperous  as  if  under  the  flag  of  the 
Porte.  But  this  was  a  sordid  and  a  narrow 
view  to  take  of  the  question.  It  was  not 
so  much  to  be  viewed  in  a  mere  pecuniary 
light — though  there,  too,  he  might  differ 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman — as  in  the  ]iG;ht 
of  a  great  question  in  which  the  liberties 
of  Europe  were  imperilled — a  view  which 
the  past  history  of  Russia  entirely  con- 
firmed. Either  by  violence,  or  by  fraud, 
or  by  treaty,  Russia  had,  during  the  last 
half  century,  absorbed  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  population  equal  to  one-third  of 
her  European  dominions— Poland,  Bessa- 
rabia, Mingrelia»  the  Crimea,  and  Georgia. 
And  wheresoever  her  conquests  extended* 
we  find  the  liberty  of  the  people  destroyed, 
and  their  energy  paralysed.  Wherever  Rus- 
sia penetrated,  her  first  step  after  conquest 
was  to  extinguish  freedom  and  promulgate 
the  despotic  principles  upon  which  her  own 
Government  was  based.  Where  Russia 
placed  its  iron  heel,  free  institutions  de-' 
cayed,  and  although  it  might  be  said  that 
the  institutions  which  she  found  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere  could  not  be  deemed  of  a 
popular  character,  yet  they  were  the  germs 
which  might  have  grown  into  popular  in- 
stitutions, for  they  were  similar  to  those 
which  were  planted  in  onr  own  country  in 
feudal  times,  and  which  had  since  produced 
that  glorions  tree  under  which  Uiey  now 
lived  in  liberty  and  tranquillity.  If  they 
looked  at  the  commercial  policy  of  Russia, 
they  found  it  a  restricUve  code — that  it 
was  a  system  of  high  tarifib ;  and  when 
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they  looked  at  ooe  of  the  great  outlets  of 
Sod  them  Rassia,  thej  found  that,  so  far 
from  the  navigation  of  that  noble  river 
being  facilitated,  it  was  very  seriously  im- 
peded—every diflSculty  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  navigation.  Wherever  Russia 
had  influence,  that  influence  proved  most 
baneful  to  the  State  over  which  she  ex- 
ercised it.  Even  Austria  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  did  not 
assuoie  the  high  and  the  proud  position 
she  was  entitled  to  do  ;  instead  of  taking 
the  firm  and  decided  course  which  became 
so  great  a  nation,  she  ii^as,  owing  to  Rus- 
aian  influence,  wavering,  vacillating,  and 
undecided,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  judge  how  she  was  affected  towards 
us.  Well,  then,  let  them  look  at  Turkey 
—that  so-called  effete  and  fallen  Ottoman 
race.  Why,  there  they  found  public  opi- 
nion— he  conld%iot  say  rapidly,  but  it  was 
gradually  gaining  ground  ;  that  sioce  the 
establishment  of  the  tanzimat,  liberal  in- 
stitutions had  been  gradually  introduced; 
that  their  commercial  policy  resembled  our 
own,  and  that  they  knew  and  appreciated 
free  trade.  They  had  been  told  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Turks  were  an  effete 
and  fallen  race ;  but  yet  the  same  spirit, 
the  same  energy,  the  same  valour,  which 
beat  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Osmanlis,  400 
years  ago,  when  they  twice  thundered  at 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  were  now  shown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danutte  in  the  brave  army  of 
Omar  Pasha. 

He  now  came  to  the  more  immediate 
question,  namely,  the  course  of  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Her  Majesty^ 
Oovemment.  He  freely  admitted  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J*.  Graham)  that 
it  would  be  most  desirable,  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  world,  if  a  pacific  solution, 
eould  be  brought  about,  but  his  quarrel 
with  the  Government  was  not  for  their  wish 
to  obtain  a  pacific  solution,  but  because 
he  thought  the  means  which  they  resorted 
to  for  that  purpose  were  the  very  worst 
they  eould  have  adopted.  The  blue  book 
showed  only  one  distinct  line  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  ' 
and  that  was,  at  all  basard  abd  at  all 
risk,  to  eonciliate  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. There  was,  in  the  whole  course  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  on 
this  question,  a  vacillation,  a  lack  of  energy, 
a  want  of  action,  where  it  was  especiaHy 
desirable  there  should  have  been  vigour, 
firmness,  and  determination.  He  found 
the  British  Government,  through  its  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  stating  its 
entire  reliance  and  eonfidence  in  Russia, 


and  receiving  complimentary  messages  in 
return,  and  .this,  too,  whilst  their  own 
employSs  gave  them  other  and  far  different 
information.  This  had  been  clearly  shown 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  from 
facts  which  were  now  made  public,  and  of 
which  they  were  then  cognisant.  They 
had  been  told  by  their  consul  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  so  early  as  April,  that  Russia 
was  arming;  by  their  consul  at  Sebasto- 
pol,  that  orders  had  been  received  to  pre- 
pare a  squadron  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
Turkish  coast.  Colonel  Rose  had  inti- 
mated his  opinion  very  distinctly  to  the 
same  effect,  and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
related  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the 
Russian  Minister,  Count  Nesselrode,  from 
whom  he  could  not,  though  he  put  the  ques- 
tion, obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  with  re- 
spect to  these  armaments.  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  says : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  armaments,  the  subject 
was  one  upon  which  it  was  manifest  that  the 
Chancellor  was  unwilling  to  be  questioned,  and 
that,  as  I  really  believe,  because  he  was  unable 
to  return  a  satisfactory  answer." 

What,  then,  was  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  pursued?  Ought 
they  not  to  have  acted  with  firmness  and 
resolution  ? — ought  they  not  to  hare  used 
the  fulcrum  which  could  have  been  moved, 
and  which,  if  they  had  moved,  would  have 
prevented  all  the  unfortunate  occurrences 
which  had  since  happened  ?  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  wrote  on  April  7  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, as  follows : — 

"  The  three  points  which  appear  to  me  to  bs 
estahlisbed  by  the  paper  of  which  I  have  otkrcd 
your  Lordship  a  summary,  are— first,  the  satis- 
faction felt  by  the  Emperor  at  the  proof  of  confi- 
dence in  his  word  manifested  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government — this  is  expressed  in  plain  wonls; 
second,  which  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  the  Russian  Cabinet  of  an 
alliance,  having  for  its  object  a  joint  action  upon 
the  affairs  of  Turkey  between  England  and  France; 
and  third,  the  almost  equally  evident  desire  of 
proving  that  such  an  alliance  must,  from  the  op- 
posing interests  of  the  two  parties,  exist  more  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.'* 

Now,  with  this  intimation  in  their  hands, 
that  what  the  Emperor  of  tlussia  most 
dreaded  was  a  cordial  alliance  between 
France  and  England,  what  was  the  Course 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government? 
Fortunately  this  matter  waS  madi^  eleal* 
by  a  despatch  of  the  French  Government. 
He  would  read  the  despatch  of  Monsieur 
Brouyn  de  Lhuys,  published  in  the  J/ont- 
teuTt  to  Monsieur  de  la  Cour,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople :--« 
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'*  Paris,  March  22.  1853. 
Sir, — I  shall  return  at  a  later  period  to  the 


address  a  similar  demand  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Her  Britannic  Majestj.     In  any  case,  you  will 


different  points  on  which  you  will  have  to  treat  **^®  f*™  ^  "**^®  known  your  resolution,  either 
during  the  course  of  your  mission.  I  only  now  to  Colonel  Elose  or  to  Lord  Stratford  de  FUdcliffe, 
propose  to  trace  out  to  you  some  instructions  to  *°"  *^  **"  *"®™  *****  France,  being  solely  influ- 
regulate  your  attitude  and  your  language  in  the  I  ®"*'®^  ^^  *^®  general  interest  which  is  attached  to 
crisis  through  which  the  Ottoman  empire  is  pass-  |  *^6  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  pur- 
ing.  As  the  faithful  ally  of  Turkev,  engaged  by  sumg  no  private  object,  would  sincerely  regret 
her  traditions  not  less  than  by  her  interests  to  *2f  ^  England  should  not  join  with  her  in  her 
support  her  and  preserve  her  from  a  catastrophe.  |  effo<;ts-  If  the  Porte  should  desire  to  have  us 
France  wishes  in  good  faith  to  come  to  her  assist-  participate  in  the  garrisoning  of  the  Castles,  that 
ance.  It  is  for  this  obiect,  Sir.  that  the  Emperor  -  "»  "  »'  s^^ould  desire  to  authorise  a  landing,  you 
has  ordered  our  squadron  to  proceed  into  the  ;  *'"®  ^  explain  to  Admiral  de  la  Susse,  that  ho 
watei-s  of  Greece.  I  still  hope  that  this  demon-  i  ou^l^t,  in  case  Admiral  Dundas  should  also  pro- 
stration will  only  have  the  character  of  a  measure  I  ^^^  himself  at  the  Dardanelles,  to  come  to  some 
of  precaution  and  surveillance  ;  but  it  was  essen-  I  understending  with  him,  in  order  that  this  oocu- 
tial  that  our  naval  forces  should  approach  towards  |  patio",  destined  to  cease  as  soon  as  oireumsUnces 
the  theatre  of  events,  in  order  that  no  one  should  ,  ^hall  render  it  no  longer  necessary,  should   be 


be  able  to  feel  a  doubt  as  to  our  solicitude  for  the 
destinies  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  necessary 
for  me,  however,  to  foresee  the  case  wherein  the 
gravity  and  imminence  of  conjunctures  at  Con- 
stantinople might  determine  thp  Porte  to  invoke 
our  support.  Admiral  de  la  Susse  would  then 
attend   to  your  requisitions,  and  I  cannot  too 


made  in  common  by  the  French  and  English 
forces.  The  most  simple  combination  would  be 
th<at  which  would  attribute  to  each  squadron  the 
defence  of  one  of  the  shores.  3.  Events,  in  fine, 
may  assume  a  more  decisive  appearance ;  the 
Russian  fleet,  in  a  word,  may  want  to  menace 
and  force  the  Bosphorus.     I^  matters  wero  to 


strongly  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  con-  arrive  at  that  extremity,  you  ought,  on  a  new  and 
certing  with  him  the  means  of  faciliteting  your  pre»a.ing  demand  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  to  advise 
communications  with  the  squadron.  So  long  as  i  Admiral  de  la  Susse,  when  he  shall  have  provided 
the  Divan  shall  only  be  exposed  lo  moral  pressure  ***®  Castles  of  the  Dardanelles  with  sufficient 
you  will  confine  yourself  to  keeping  up  its  courage,  Jjroes  to  ensure  his  return,  to  draw  closer  to 
and  enlightening  it  with  your  counsels.  If  Prince  Constantinople,  and  to  give  the  Turks,  in  addi- 
Monchikoff,  on  the  contrary,  should  break  off  the  .  *'5>n  to  the  material  support  of  his  squadron,  that 
negotiations  which  have  been  opened,  or  have  re^  j  °^  ^"  professional  experience.  lie  would  then 
course  to  coereive  measures  in  order  to  render  .  ®"*®'*  o°  **>©  plenitude  of  his  action,  and  you 
them  efficacious,  you  will  have  other  duties  to  ^ouid  not  have  any  more  to  interfere  with  his 
perform.  Three  hypotheses  are  admissible ;  I  shall  operations,  except  to  fix  the  moment  when  it 
pass  them  in  review  each  in  its  turn,  and  point  ^<>»**<*  appear  to  you  necessary  for  him  to  quit 
out  to  you  the  conduct  you  would  have  to  adopt  ***®  Bosphorus.  I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir,  that  the 
in  presence  of  each  oF  them :  1.  It  may  happen  !  Government  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  rejects  com- 
thut  Russia  may  begin  by  occupying  the  Principa-  pietely  the  idea  that  Prince  Menchikoff's  mission 
lities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  HoWever  seri-  oan  lead  to  so  fatal  a  denouement,  but  it  is  my 
ous  this  attack  might  be  on  the  integrity  of  the  duty  to  put  you  in  a  position  not  to  be  taken  un- 
Ottoman  empire,,  it  would  not  be  new.  You  awares  by  any  event.  ^  Besides,  it  appears  to  me 
would,  therefore,  wait  until  the  Porte,  consider-  <iuit6  impossible  that,  in  such  an  hypothesis,  where 
ing  Russia  is  in  a  state  of  war  with  it,  shall  of  ^^e  question  should  turn  on  the  existence  or  down- 
itself.  and  without  any  excitation  on  your  ^rt,  &•!  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  English  fleet 
address  to  you  a  demand  for  intervention,  and  should  not  be  called  on  to  do  its  duty  by  the  side 
you  would  then  be  authorised  to  cause  the  squa-  of  the  French  squadron ;  and  you  would  take 
dron  to  enter  the  Dardanelles ;  but  even  should  oare,  if  the  situation  assumed  so  menacing  an 
Buch  a  demand  not  be  made  to  you,  the  state  of  aspect,  not  to  conceal  from  the  Embassy  of  Her 
affiiirs  would  not  the  less  require  a  more  active  Britannic  Majesty  the  extreme  powera  which  have 
Burveillance.  and  you  should  request  Admiral  de  been  confided  to  yott.  These  grave  resolutions, 
la  Susse  to  come  and  anchor  either  at  Curiae  or  Sir,  have  been  suggested  to  His  Imperial  Majea- 
in  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  The  latter  position  is  of  ty's  Government  only  by  the  general  interest  of 
great  strategic  importance,  and  its  occupation  Europe  to  prevent  a  violent  breaking-up  of  the 
would  perhaps  deter  Russia  from  the  idea  of  Ottoman  empire.  My  instruCtiotis  apply,  conse* 
making  a  demonstration  against  Varna  or  Bour-  quently,  to  all  the  ciroumatances  which  may  ap- 
gas.  3.  If,  nevertheless,  the  fleet  of  Sebastopol  poar  to  you  sufficiently  characterised  to  endanger 
should  put  itself  in  movement,  and  if,  at  the  same    the  existence  of  Turkey.— Accept,  Ac." 


time  that  the  Russian  army  should  enter  into  the 
Danubian  provinces,  it  should  approach  the  Turk- 
ish shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  commit,  alone,  any 
act  of  hostility,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
doubt :  war  would  have  commenced,  and  the  Sul- 


Bnt  how  did  our  Goyefnment  proceed  after 

Prince  Menchikoff  preferred  his  demands 

.  to  the  Porte,  claiming  for  Rus&ia  a  protec- 

^^r^K^"?,!,!  T^"*fS11'*'T^''•^^^^  torate  oyer  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  be- 

of  the  ISth  July,  I84I.  The  moment  would  become    ,        .        ^     ^i_     /i     •'i    nu       i.  o      ti  u 

for  our  squadron  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  longing  to  the  Greek  Church  ?  He  could 
you  would  no  longer  hesiute  to  call  for  it  to  pass  '  at  once  tell  them  how  the  French  acted. 
the  Castles,  if  the  Porte  should  adhere  to  that  M.  de  la  Gour  summoned  the  Ffeuch 
combination.  It  would  be»  however,  necessary  flg^t  to  the  BnT  of  Salamis.  Our  Charg§ 
that  the  Porte,  on  this  subject,  should  make  a  j»Air  :«^.  n  i^««i  i>^-«  :«  ♦i.«.  «k.An«<>7.^ 
formal  and  written  demand,  and  if  Rifaat  Pasha,  .  ^  Affaires.  Colonel  Rose,  m  the  absence  of 
wliioh  I  do  not  suppose,  should  not  take  the  ini-  ( liord  Stratford,  took  a  vigorous  step;  he 
tiative,  you  will  not  fiiil  to  recommend  him  to  summoned  the  British  fleet,  and  ordered 
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tbem  to  adyance  towards  the  Dardanelles. 
Thia  order  Admiral  Dundas  did  not  obej. 
How  did  our  Government  act?  Why, 
notwithstanding  the  step  the  French  Go* 
▼emment  had  taken,  they  intimated  to 
Russia  that  they  had  not  acquiesced  in 
the  British  fleet  approaching  the  Darda* 
nelles,  though  summoned  by  Colonel  Rose, 
their  own  Charg6  d 'Affaires ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  they  had  disapproved  of  the 
act  of  the  French  Goyemment;  thus,  in- 
stead of  showing  to  Russia  a  firm  alliance 
with  France,  doing  all  they  well  could  to 
remove  that  salutary  impression — proving 
the  truth  of  Count  Nesselrode's  remark, 
that  the  alliance  between  France  and 
England  was  *'  more  in  appearance  than 
in  reality."  Good  God  I  if  a  Government 
having  such  an  opportunity  in  their  own 
hands — ^knowing  that  was  an  effectual, 
the  only  power  they  possessed  to  sway 
Russia — a  cordial  alliance  with  France — 
could  80  far  forget  what  was  due  to  their 
position  as  to  prove  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  such  an  alliance  did  not  exist, 
was  he  wrong  in  saying  that  they  had  lost 
and  thrown  away  the  favourable  moment 
for  action,  and  lost  the  best  opportunity 
for  preserving  peace?  He  now  came  to 
the  question— ^ What  should  the  British 
Government  have  done-^what  would  have 
been  the  course  worthy  of  British  states- 
men^-when  the  Russian  forces  had  crossed 
the  Pruth  ?  The  Porte  was  then  released 
from  the  treaty  of  1841.  Should  not  the 
English  and  French  fleet  have  immediately 
passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea? 
They  should  have  declared  themselves  su- 
preme in  those  waters,  and  should  have 
destroyed  the  first  Russian  ship  that  came 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.  That 
was  the  proper  mode  of  acting  towards 
Russia;  and  in  that  way  they  would  have 
secured  the  cordial  and  friendly  co-opera- 
tion of  the  French  Government.  What 
was  Che  view  of  the  French  Goyemment, 
and  how  would  they  have  acted  ?  His 
opinion  of  the  course  which  they  would 
have  pursued  was  backed  by  that  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  wrote  in  a  ^  style 
and  spirit  worthy  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
nation  he  represented.  The  despatch  of 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Count  Walewski 
was  as  follows: — 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte — The  language  which  Lord 
Clarendon  has  used  to  you,  the  attitude  which  he 
has  assumed  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
of  Lord  John  Russell  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  in  fine,  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion, 
■0  dearly  manifested  by  its  principal  organs,  shows 


that,  in  the  crisis  produced  in  the  East  by  the  Ca- 
binet of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  wishes  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Government  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  to  ward  off  the  dangers  which  a  violent 
aggression,  diregted  against  the  Ottoman  empire, 
would  incur  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  common  interests  of 
France  and  England  in  the  Mediterranean.  All 
my  correspondence  for  some  months  past  has  had 
no  other  object  than  to  point  out  these  dangerSt 
and  prepare  the  means  for  that  accord.  The 
Cabinet  of  London  could,  therefore,  have  never 
doubted  our  co-operation  to  cause  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  of  the  13th  July,  1841,  to  be  respected, 
and  to  remind  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  that 
the  Ottoman  empire,  placed  by  that  arrangement 
under  a  collective  guarantee,  could  not,  without  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  reUtions  now  existing 
between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  be  on  the 
part  of  either  of  them  the  object  of  an  isolated 
attack,  and  one  so  little  justified  as  that  with 
which  appearances  now  seem  to  threaten  it.  But, 
Monsieur  le  Conite,  as  I  have  already  several 
times  mentioned,  there  is  by  the  side  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations  another  action  to  exercise,  and 
it  is  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  itself,  which  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  it.  When  we  knew  that  the  army  cantoned  in 
the  south  of  Russia  was  on  a  war  footing — that  it 
was  provisioned  as  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign- 
when  the  fleet  of  Sebastopol  was  ready  to  weigh 
anchor — when  considerable  purchases  of  wood 
were  made  for  throwing  bridges  over  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube ;  if  all  this  did  not  indictite  that 
hostilities  were  declared,  it  at  least  showed  that 
they  were  approaching,  and  that  their  commence- 
ment only  depended  on  a  word.  Who  could  gua- 
rantee us  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  first  move- 
ment, that  word  would  not  be  pronounced  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  if  it  had  been,  that  the  City  of 
Constantinople  would  be  protected  from  a  coup 
de  main  9  It  was  a  danger  of  this  kind  that  we 
feared,  and  as,  if  it  were  to  be  realised,  the  game 
would  be  lost  at  the  outset,  prudence  imposed 
on  us  the  duty  of  doing  everything  to  prevent  it. 
In  what  could  such  a  measure  of  foresight  more 
resemble  a  provocation  than  did  the  armaments 
of  Russia  herself?  Why  should  not  France  and 
England,  for  the  object  of  maintaining  the  treaty 
of  1841,  have  the  right  of  doing  that  which  one 
of  the  Powers  which  signed  that  convention  was 
doing  with  such  very  different  designs  ?  Such  are 
the  considerations  which  determined  us  to  send 
our  fleets  to  Salamis,  and  which  we  now  recom- 
mend to  draw  closer  to  the  Dardanelles,  not  to 
take  the  initiative  in  an  aggression,  not  to  en- 
courage Turkey  to  refuse  every  arrangement,  but 
to  secure  her  against  an  iofi mediate  danger,  and 
to  reservci  in  case  of  need,  to  diplomacy  the  re- 
sources which  it  would  no  longer  have  if  it  had  to 
struggle  against  faiU  CLCComplis,  As  to  the  steps 
which  Lord  Clarendon  proposes  to  us  to  take  at 
St.  Petersburg,  what  already  took  place  at  Con- 
stantinople when  the  Prussian  Minister  and  the 
Austrian  Charg6  d'Affiiires  united  with  the  Am- 
bassadors of  France  and  England  to  endeavour 
to  shake  the  resolutions  of  Prince  ^lenehikoff, 
points  out  the  line  which  we  have  to  follow.  The 
authority  of  our  representations  will  be  greater 
if  it  be  increased  by  that  of  the  representations 
of  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  if,  on 
diplomatic  ground  at  least,  there  be  established 
between  the  great  Powers  an  accord  to  declare 
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that  the  spirit  of  the  important  arrangement  in  i  an  instance,  they  had  onljT  to  look  at  the 
which  they,  as  well  as  Russia,  tooli  part  in  1841,  Hungarian  campaign.  It  might  be  urged 
18  opposed  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  t)einff  treated     .,       °  •   i^uj?    ^  i  .i.       i« 

Otherwise  than  in  common,  and  in  conference,  *^o  armj  might  hilVe  taken  another  Ime— 
where  all  interests  would  be  examined  and  dis-  the  interior;  but  the  same  arguments 
cussed.  Far  from  doubting  that  Prussia  and  ,  would  Btill  hold  good,  for  the  state  of  tho 
Austria,  ^o  long  as  all  hope  of  an  arrangement  Russian  commissariat  would  prevent  them 
shall  not  be  lost,  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  r„_„  •v.«l,.'««  ♦!.-*  »^„.n«<»  A»j»k««... 
France  and  England,  what  ^e  know  of  their  senti-  ;  ^^^™  /°*^/"S  that  advance.  And  when  a 
ments  authorises  us  in  thinking,  on  the  contrary,  i  oritisli  Minister  told  the  House  that  for- 
that  they,  like  us,  feel  the  danger,  and  propriety  ,  key  was  unprepared  for  defence,  he  begged 
as  well  as  policy  recommend  our  doing  nothing  to  say  that  that  Minister  must  have  for* 
without  them.  It  is  by  leaving  to  the  Eastern  g^^^j^n  facts.  What  were  the  facts  ?  Omar 
question  its  true  and   hiuropean  character  that    ?,i  aui.!*  ^^i. 

wo  hare  the  greater  chance  of  settling  it  without    f  ***^*'   ®?n®AA/?*®"  ®*  ^^  w 

serious  risk  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  head  of  40,000  men,  operating  m  Monte* 
treaty  of  1841,  Monsieur  Ic  Comte.  on  the  bearing  negro;  six  months  ago,  orders  were  sent 
of  which  every  one  is  now  agreed,  must  serve  us.  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  Omar  Pasha 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  us  the  basis  of  opera-    ^  ^  „  ^^     ,^  ^    passages  of  the  Balkan. 

tions.      All  the  Powers  which  signed  it  have  ai--.-       .^       .      ^        7,       ,  ,.. 

righttoinvokeit,anditwouldbe,  inmyopinion,  |He  (Lord  Jocelyn)  would  ask  any  living 

to  commit  a  fault,  and  to  weaken  the  effect  of  oar  man  whether  he  thought,  after  what  we 
proceedings  (subject  to  making  known  at  present  had  seen  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
our  particular  impressions),  not  to  combine  with  ^j^^t  it  was  possible  for  a  Russian  army  to 
the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  when  there  is    ,  j    ^i       n  n  ■         i    u    iT 

everything  to  indicate  that  they  wiU  receive  our    ^•^^  P***®^  **>«  Balkan   when   held  by  a 

Turkish  force  ?     He  would  next  just  refer 
to  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 


overtures.-^ Accept,  dec.** 

These  were  the  views  of  the  French  Go- 


vernment, -and  could  it  be  said  that  the  CJraham)  had  called  the  pacific  measures, 
whole  action  of  the  French  and  English  ^"'  ^^ich  he  (Viscount  Jocelyn)  called  the^ 
Governments  had  been  similar  when  they  dilatory  measures,  which  had  led  to  an 
thus  found  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  European  alliance  against  Russia.  He 
French  Government  ?  This  despatch,  he  d«n«od  ^*»a*  ^*^ere  was  such  an  alliance, 
thought,  clearly  showed  that  action  must  How  did  they  know  what  Prussia  or  Aus- 
have  been  repressed  wholly  by  the  Eng- ;  t"a  would  do?  They  hoped  and  trusted 
lish  Administration.  They  were  told  last  t*^*'  ^^^^  Powers  would  act  with  us— but 
year,  when  it  was  asked.  •'  Why  did  not  "^^^^  P^of  of  their  intention  had  we  upon 
the  English  fleet  pass  the  Dardanelles  ?  "  ,  '^hich  to  found  any  opinion?  Now,  did 
••  Oh,  It  would  have  been  considered  a  Ministers  know  what  Austria  would  do  ? 
casus  belli,  and  we  could  not  expect  a  They  were  told,  indeed,  that  Austria  and 
pacific  solution  of  the  question."  Had  the  Prussia  would  be  neutral;  but,  even  80, 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  within  the  last  ^^^^  ^**  ^^^  ^^**  ^^  ^  ^'^  expected.  He 
few  weeks  been  made  a  casus  belli  f  Then  ^a«  prepared  to  assert  the  conviction  that 
they  had  heard  Ministers  argue  in  another  Austria  and  Prussia  would  have  gone,  at 
place,  *•  Oh,  but  Turkey  was  unprepared,  le«*.  <ia»^«  »«  ^^^  "'^h  "•  ^  ^*»«y  ''ould 
and  Russia  might  have  marched  upon  Con- '  now  had  we  in  the  outset  exhibited  the 
Btantinople.  and  that  would  have  brought !  energy  that  should  have  been  manifested  ; 
on  war.^'  He  (Lord  Jocelyn)  denied,  how-  "o  that,  in  this  respect,  we  kad  gained 
ever,  either  that  Turkey  was  unprepared,  nothing  whatever  by  delay.  Great  harm, 
or  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Russian  army  '"  ^^ct,  had  been  done  by  the  dolay  which 
to    have    marched    upon    Constantinople.  ;  ^^^  occurred.     But  for   that   delay,   the 


What  was  the  fact  as  to  the  Russian  army  ? 
Why.  that  there  were  in  May  last  only 
40,000  concentrated  together  at  Galats, 
and  that  20,000  only  passed  the  Pruth. 
When  it  was  recollected  that  in  1828  Mar- 
shal Diebitsch  crossed  the  Danube  with 
60,000  Russian  troops,  of  whom  only 
15,000  reached  Adrianople,  by  the  aid,  at 
that  time  practicable,  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
which  15,000  troops,  on  their  arrival,  were 
utterly  Inefficient  from  exhaustion,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  need  not  have  been  so 
extremely  afraid  of  the  Russian  troops, 
who,  though  powerful  in  defence,  wore 
notoriously  weak  for  external  action.  As 
Viscount  Jocelyn 


Turkish  fleet  cruelly  destroyed  at  Sinope 
would  now  have  been  floating  traaqeilly  in 
Turkish  waters.  Had  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  the  Russian  fleet  to 
have  moved  out  of  Sebastopol,  or  to  have 
destroyed  the  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope  ? 
He  believed  that,  if  the  English  and  French 
fleets  had  been  in  the  Black  Sea  at  tho 
time,  the  disaster  at  Sinope  could  never 
have  occurred  ;  and  he  thought  that  he 
had  shown  that  the  arguments  adduced  foir 
not  sending  the  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea 
the  moment  the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth, 
were  not  good  argumenti^  for  the  Turkish 
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aitnj  was  prepnred  tOxadvance ;  while,  for 
the  RassiaQ  army,  an  advance  was  impos- 
sible.    He  now  eame  to  another  and  more 
aerions  question — one  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  not  yet  answered.     He  (Lord 
Joeelyn)  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who 
made  this  Motion,  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  demand  what  Ministers  were  going 
to  do.     What  are  our  troops  and  our  fleets 
going  to  effect  ?     Were  they  going  to  re- 
establish  those  treaties   which  had  been 
disposed  of  as  mere  waste  paper,  or  were 
they  going  to  pot  a  limit  to  the  grasping 
ambition  of  Russia  ?     If  their  object  was 
merely    the   re-establishment    of  defunct 
treaties,  he  bejieved  the  people  of  England 
would  not  go  with  the  Ministers ;  but  if  it 
was  intended  to  place  a  curb  upon  the  ag- 
gressive spirit  of  Russia,  then,  he  believed, 
the  people  of  this  country  would  join,  heart 
and  aonli  with  them.     The  House  surely 
had  the  right  to  ask  information  when  it 
was  called  upon  to    vote  increased  esti- 
mateSy  and,  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  bound  to  inquire  how  the  money 
was  to  be  expended,  and  what  were  the 
objects  of  the  increased  armaments?     He 
asked  whether  our  troops  werQ  about  to 
take  the  field  to  meet  the  Russian  armies, 
or  was  it  a  mere  idle  demonstration,  which 
would  be  attended  with  precisely  the  same 
tocoess  as  distinguished  the  vacillating  po- 
licy which  had  been  pursued  ?     The  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  that  information,  and 
the  House  was  justified  in  calling  for  it. 
He  believed  the  Government  would  receive 
the  support  of  the  House  in  all  measures 
that  might  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  honour,  but  they  must 
expect  that  their  conduct  will  be  closely 
watched  and  their  proceedings  rigidly  can- 
vassed,  the  more  so   on  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  hitherto  conducted 
their  policy.     He  firmly  believed  that  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  was 
just  and  righteous;  and  he  believed  that 
the  Providence  which  disposed  of  the  fate 
of  armies,  would  assist  England  in  a  just 
aad  righteous  cause.     He  would  conclude 
in  the  language  of  old,  employed  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  and  say,  *'  May  God  de- 
fend the  right !  *' 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
had  never  come  down  to  the  House  with 
a  more  earnest  desire  than  on  this  ooca- 
aion  to  give  his  support  to  the  Government, 
because  he  felt  that  we  were  at  a  junc- 
ture when  the  s^ety  and  happiness  of 
wide-spread  nations  might  depend  on  the 
course  that  should  be  pursued  by  our  Go- 


vernment ;  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Government,  in  the 
course  it  seemed  inclined  to  pursue,  should 
receive  the  unanimous  and  unhesitating 
support  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  at 
large.  His  feelings  on  the  subject  had  been 
confirmed  and  augmented  by  the  speech  of 
the  noble  leader  of  the  House  a  few  nights 
since,  in  introducing  the  Reform  Bill — a 
speech  which  showed  that,  while  his  noble 
Friend,  predisposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
remedy  and  remove,  so  far  as  he  could, 
internal  abuses,  was  prepared  not  to  falter 
in  resisting  manfully  our  foreign  enemies. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  Government, 
acting  upon  these  principles,  would  meet 
with  the  heart-and-soul  aid  of  the  people. 
Having,  however,  expressed  this  feeling 
and  this  conviction,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  declaring,  as  a  representative  of  the 
people,  that  he  had  never  been  more  sur- 
prised,  he  would  say  shocked,  than  at  the 
language  which  had  been  used  hy  the  right 
hon  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Graham),  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  on  this  occasion  of  propos- 
ing the  Navy  Estimates.  He  had  always 
thought  that,  if  there  was  an  occasion  on 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
especially  called  upon  to  seek  explanations 
and  information  from  the  Government,  it 
was  when  they  were  called  upon  by  that 
Government  to  vote  away  the  people *s 
money.  He  was  sure  that  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell),  the  great  autho- 
rity in  that  House  upon  all  constitutional 
questions,  would  confirm  this  proposition  ; 
and  he  felt  equally  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
position would  be  sanctioned,  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  more  emphatically,  by 
another  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Palmer* 
ston),  also  on  the  Treasury  bench,  who 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  clear  principle  that 
the  Members  of  that  House  were  not  only 
entitled,  but  bound,  to  insist  upon  that  full 
information  from  Government  which  would 
enable  them  thoroughly  to  comprehend  all 
our  foreign  affairs.  Then,  if  that  were 
so,  the  House  surely  was  entitled  to  knoT^ 
for  what  were  wanted  20,000  additional 
men  and  2,000,0002.,  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  Tote.  Tet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  because  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  ventured,  in  very  moderate  terms, 
to  ask  for  reasonable  information,  and  to 
criticise,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  policy  of 
Government,  bad  treated  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's questions  and  his  observations  with 
contempt,  as  alike  unworthy  of  the  occa- 
sion and  undeserving  of  answer.  Now,  it 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  that  his 
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hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Layard)  liad  done  no 
more  than  his  duty  in  putting  these  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  House  would  not  be 
doing  its  duty  if  it  did  not  obtain  full  in- 
formation on  all  points  connected  with  this 
most  important  question.  It  was  in  the 
highest  degree  encumbent  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  know  upon  what 
the  people's  money  was  to  be  expended, 
and  whether  this  enormous  increase  of 
their  burdens  was  to  be  really  applied  to 
some  specific  and  adequate  purpose.  He 
trusted  that  some  other  Member  of  the 
Cabinet,  less  transported  with  indignation 
towarda  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury, 
would  rise  to  give  explanation,  without 
telling  those  who  sought  for  information 
that,  if  they  chose  to  criticise  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  they  could  move  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.  He  was  not  going 
to  "potter**  through  the  despatches,  but 
would  simply  state  the  complaint  made 
against  the  Government  on  this  question 
of  its  over-condescension  to  the  Russian 
Autocrat — its  hesitation  and  vacillation — 
composed,  to  adopt  an  expression  of  a 
noble  Lord,  of  "  one  part  cowardice  and 
three  parts  discretion.'  Russia  had  been 
styled  our  old  and  faithful  ally.  Admit- 
ting that  Russia  had  been  an  old  ally,  it 
was  not  to  be  admitted  that  she  had  been, 
by  any  means,  a  faithful  ally  ;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  endured,  in  any  case,  that  she  was 
to  treat  this  great  country  and  our  allies 
with  the  greatest  conceivable  arrogance  and 
injustice.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  Russia 
had  been  **  our  faithful  ally.*'  She  had 
been  utterly,  grossly  faithless  to  her  alli- 
ance with  us,  and  to  our  treaties  with  her, 
over  and  over  again,  and  on  the  most  sig- 
nal occasion.  In  the  case  of  Poland — she 
had  violated  her  alliance,  she  had  violated 
her  treaties,  she  had  violated  the  sacred 
oath  taken  by  her  Emperor  before  God  and 
the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  case  of  Adria- 
nople,  her  violation  of  alliance  and  of  trea- 
ties bad  been  equally  flagrant — equally 
shameless  ;  in  the  case  of  Cracow  her  vio- 
lation of  treaties  had  been  so  glaring  that 
Her  Majesty  bad  been  advised  by  Her 
Ministers  to  denounce  it  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne  ;  in  the  case  of  Hungary 
her  conduct  had  been  marked  with  a  per- 
fidy scarcely  less  monstrous.  Faithless- 
ness,  in  a  word,  had  been  the  characteristic 
of  this  **  faithful  ally,"  yet  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  had  persisted  in  re- 
ceiving the  assurances  of  the  Autocrat  and 
his  Ministers  with  the  most  credulous  con- 
fidingness — with  the  same  confidingness^  as 
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the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
himself  expressed  in  another  place,  that 
the  assurances  he  received  from  Russia 
were  such  as  be  should  have  no  more 
thought  of  disbelieving  than  he  should  the 
positive  assurances  of  an  English  gentle* 
man.  It  was  all  very  well,  and  very 
pleasant,  to  be  on  those  terms  with  foreign 
Governments,  but  the  question  arose* 
whether  they  were  justified  in  being  on 
those  terms.  They  could  believe  the 
word  of  English  gentlemen,  because  thej 
had  assurances  of  their  former  conduct ; 
•and  all  that  they  knew  of  them  made 
them  sure  they  would  not  be  guilty  of 
an  act  of  deception.  But  had  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  done  anything  which  was  to  give 
him  a  right  to  claim  the  same  confidence 
being  placed  in  him  ?  It  had  been  very 
much  the  fashion  in  that  House  to  speak 
with  admiration  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. He  had  never  joined  in  such  ex- 
pressions; on  the  contrary,  he  had  always 
maintained  that  the  conduct  of  Russia  had 
for  more  than  a  century  been  marked  by 
treachery  and  by  inordinate  ambition.  As 
regarded  the  Prince  now  on  the  throne, 
whether  they  examined  his  conduct  towards 
those  who  were  unfortunately  his  subjects, 
or  his  dealings  with  other  countries,  they 
would  find  him  to  be  equally  unworthy  of 
credit.  He  had  never  been  bound  by  the 
faith  of  treaties  or  by  his  own  declarations 
v^hen  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  forget 
them.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  ap- 
peared, believed  in  the  assurances  of  the 
Russian  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
information  of  a  contrary  character  af- 
forded them  by  their  own  agents,  and, 
among  others,  oy  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliflFe,  who  told  them  on  one  occasion  that 
Russia  spoke  peace,  but  that  her  acts  were 
the  acts  of  war;  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
Government  continued  to  believe  Russia. 
No  doubt  they  were  desirous  to  maintain 
peace,  and  the  object  was  a  laudable  one. 
He  would  yield  to  no  man  as  a  defender 
of  peace,  and  he  would  honour  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  course  of  conduct  they  might 
pursue  calculated  to  preserve  peace,  so 
long  as  it  was  consistent  with  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  country;  but  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  during  its  quarrel  with  Russia 
had  not  been  such  as  to  secure  *peacei  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  devised  to  bring  about  a 
war;  and  now  were  they  not  on  the  brink 
of  war,  after  having  already  been  exposed 
to  many  of  the  evils  of  war  by  their  peaee 
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policy  ?  fiad  not  large  sums  been  spent  ? 
Had  not  commerce  been  interrupted? 
Gould  tbej  calculate  the  amount  of  loss 


get   poBsesaion  of  Turkey;  and  no  doubt 
she  thought  the  time  was  come  when  this 


eiperienced  in  the  different  countries  of  country  was  ruled  by  a  statesman  that  she 
the  world  by  the  interruption  to  trade  expected  would  be  her  friend,  and  when 
created  by  the  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  ,  she  did  not  expect  that  the  cordial  union 
that  had  prevailed  ?  Could  they  tell  how  j  would  subsist  between  England  and  France 
many  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  how  many  which  happily  we  now  saw.  They  had 
torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed,  during  succeeded  in  removing  from  the  charge  of 
this  interral  of  negotiations  for  peace  ?  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country  a  states- 
Were  they  not  chargeable  with  all  this  loss  man  who  had  always  been  an  obstacle  to 
and  all  this  blood,  which  had  been  cruelly  the  views  of  Russia;  and  it  was  worthy  of 
abed  ?  If  it  was  true,  as  was  the  general  notice  that,  so  long  as  that  Minister  was  at 
opinion  throughout  Europe,  that  a  bolder  the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  none  of  those 
policy  would  have  prevented  all  that  had  things  occurred,  for,  though  they  were 
occurred  during  the  last  year,  surely  our  ,  often  told  his  policy  was  dangerous  to  thd 
Government  had  much  to  answer  for,  as  it  peace  of  Europe,  yet,  so  long  as  he  was  at 
must  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  disas-  the  Foreign  Office,  the  affairs  of  Europe 
ters  that  had  occurred.  The  whole  ques-  were  kept  from  confusion  and  disorder, 
tion  lay  in  a  nutshell.  The  demands  of  But  now,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  that 
Russia  were  not  for  the  amputation  of  a  position,  they  found  themselves  on  the 
limb,  but  for  that  which  must  have  infused  brink  of  a  war,  of  which  no  one  could  cal- 
poison  into  the  whole  system,  and  Turkey  |  culate  the  consequences.  This  country  was 
could  not  possibly  submit  to  them.  Rus- 1  bound  in  every  way  to  act  for  the  defence 
Bia  then  committed  the  unwarrantable  act  of  Turkey.  We  were  bound  in  honour, 
of  taking  possession  of  Turkish  territo- ,  because,  if  there  were  no  treaty  engage- 
ries.  Now,  the  right  course  for  the  allies  ments  to  that  effect,  it  could  not  be  denied 
of  Turkey  to  have  taken,  whenever  they  i  that,  by  speeches  from  the  Throne  and  by 
ascertained  ^this  to  be  the  intention  of  j  official  assurances  given  in  many  ways  for 
Russia,  was  to  have  informed  her  at  once, '  a  great  many  years,  Turkey  had  been  led 
and  plainly,  that  such  an  act  would  be  |  to  expect  our  assistance,  and  to  rely  on 
treated  as  an  act  of  war.  The  general  our  aid,  whenever  she  should  be  engaged  in 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  had  had  an  a  just  quarrel.  There  were  persons  who 
opportunity  of  conversing  on  the  Continent  thought  we  should  not  interfere  in  this 
was,  that,  if  the  attempt  of  Russia  had  ,  quarrel  at  all,  but  in  that  opinion  he  could 
been  met  in  that  way,  it  would  have  been  not  participate.  Turkey  had  unquestion** 
nipped  in  the  bud.  But,  more  than  that,  ably  justice  on  her  side.  Russia  could  not 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  if  England  point  to  any  specific  grievance  of  which 
had  not  been  governed  by  a  Minister  who,  j  she  had  to  complain  against  Turkey,  but 
right  or  wrong,  was  supposed  to  have  a  put  forth  generally  a  claim  to  the  control 
strong  leaning  to  Russia,  and  who,  by  for-  of  a  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
mer  acts,  was  understood  to  show  a  great  and,  in  attempting  to  enforce  this  claim,  she 
desire  to  comply  with  any  of  the  demands  j  was  committing  the  greatest  atrocities  in 
of  that  country — it  was  the  general  opinion  the  provinces  of  which  she  had  taken  pos- 
that  if,  instead  of  such  a  Minister,  we  had  >  session.     It  was  unnecessary  to  show  how 


had  one  of  a  firmer  character,  not  only  would 
the  Pruth  never  have  been  crossed,  but 
that  the  demands  of  Russia  would  never 
have  been  made.  Wherever  he  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  had  gone,  he  had  heard  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  one  opinion 
had  been  pronounced  in  a  single  word  and 
in  a  single  name — "Palmerston."  •*  If 
yon  had  had  a  Minister  of  that  descrip- 
tion," was  the  almost  universal  expression 
of  every  statesman  and  politician  that  could 
be  talked  with  on  the  Continent,  "  nothing 
would  have  happened."  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on  Turkey. 
It  had  been  the  traditional  policy  of  Russia 


much  it  was  for  the  interests  of  this  country 
that  Turkey  should  be  maintained.  Ourcom-^ 
mercd  with  that  country  was  increasing  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  it  was  no  answer 
to  say  that  it  was  a  commerce  of  transit. 
If  Russia  had  possession  of  the  country 
no  such  commerce  of  transit  would  be 
allowed,  because,  instead  of  the  liberal  po- 
licy of  the  Sultan,  they  would  have  the  pro- 
hibitory tariff  of  the  Czar.  Then,  if  Russia 
once  got  to  Constantinople,  and  held  pos- 
session of  the  Dardanelles,  she  would  be- 
come a  maritime  power  of  such  strength 
and  importance,  that  the  whole  independence 
of  Europe  would  bo  threatened.     Russia 
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had  progreflsed  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Oreat  to  an  enormous  extent,  as  was  amply 
shown  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Pro- 
gress and  Present  Position  of  Bussia  in 
the  East,  written  twenty  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  greatest  diplomatists  this  country 
ever  possessed,  the  work  being  ascribed  to 
Sir  John  McNeil,  formerly  Ambassador  in 
Persia.  Mention  was  there  made  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  means  by  which  Russia 
had  extended  her  power,  and  it  was  ob- 
served thatf  commencing  with  disorganisa- 
tion, she  next  resorted  to  military  occupa- 
tion on  the  pretext  of  restoring  tranquillity, 
and  this  was  followed  by  protection  and 
incorporation.  Such  was  the  course  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Poland,  Georgia,  and 
the  Crimea.  The  conduct  of  Turkey  in 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  she*  had 
been  placed  deserved  the  warmest  eulogy, 
and  ought  to  strengthen  the  disposition  of 
this  country  to  make  sacrifices  on  her  be- 
half. Attacked  in  the  most  arrogant  man- 
ner by  Russia,  insulted  through  her  repre- 
sentatives, and  exposed  to  the  utmost  hu- 
miliation, she  had  displayed  conduct  at 
once  firm  and  conciliatory,  courageous  and 
moderate;  conduct  which  would  do  honour 
to  the  most  civilised  State,  and  the  most 
enlightened  Government,  in  Europe.  He 
believed  there  was  not  a  statesman  who 
better  understood  the  question  of  Turkey, . 
or  who  was  more  anxious  to  defend  the 
interests  of  England,  as  connected  with  it, 
than  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe;  and  he 
also  stated,  that  "  Turkey  had  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  self-devotion,  unaccompanied  by 
any  fanatical  demonstration;*'  and  that 
**  the  Sultan  appealed  with  perfect  success 
to  the  zeal  of  the  Mussulman,  and  the 
loyalty  of  her  Christian  population.*'  What 
he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  saw  in  the  country 
agreed  entirely  with  this  description.  The 
Turks  were  accused  of  fanaticism,  but  he 
maintained  they  were  showing  the  greatest 
patriotism.  If  any  attempt  were  made  by 
a  foreign  Power  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  this  country,  especially 
upon  any  subject  connected  with  religion, 
would  not  the  Protestants  of  this  country 
rise  up  as  one  man  to  repel  the  intruder  ? 
And  would  they  then  be  told  that  all  their 
zeal  and  desire  to  defend  their  rights 
and  honour  was  nothing  but  fanaticism  ? 
Though  the  Turks  had  come  forward  to 
defend  their  Sovereign,  they  had  exhibited 
no  fanatical  conduct.  There  had  been  no 
xnsoleoce  offered  to  the  Christians,  nor  any 
jBaHirbances  whatever  that  could  be  re- 
llnrred  to  religious  feelings     When  he  was 
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at  Constantinople  in  December  last,  there 
was  a  series  of  emeuteSf  but  they  were  oc* 
casioned  by  a  number  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  population,  the  students  of 
law,  as  they  might  be  called — the  softas — 
who  had  got  the  notion  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  make  concessions  to 
Russia,  and  sign  an  inglorious  and  dis* 
honourable  peace.  But  there  was  no  other 
disturbance  whatever.  They  declared  at 
once  that  they  had  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  Christians  or  their  privileges,  and 
no  person  was  molested.  He  had  himself 
been  walking  about,  and  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  in  the  bazaars  and 
that  part  of  Constantinople  which  waa 
more  particularly  inhabited  by  Mussulmans. 
He  wore  a  Frank  dress,  and  he  met  with 
no  annoyance,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
a  single  Christian  had  been  injured  upon 
that  occasion.  On  going  to  Pera,  he  was 
informed  by  a  merchant  that  there  were 
English  ships  of  war,  to  which  Euro- 
peans, if  endangered  by  the  outbreak, 
might  retire;  but  the  fact  was,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  such  an  opportunity.  The 
Turkish  Government  met  this  demonstra- 
tion by  removing  some  of  the  more  noisy 
of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  affair,  and 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  stating  that  no 
such  treaty  was  to  be  signed,  and  that  no 
armistice  was  to  be  concluded.  The  truth 
of  this  was  soon  made  manifest,  for  shortly 
afterwards  Omar  Pasha  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  gaining  the  victory  of  Csitate,  a 
victory  which  proved  that  the  Turks  were 
able  to  face  the  Russians  in  the  open  field. 
He  was  glad  to  state  that  the  Turkish 
army  was  in  extremely  good  order.  The 
troops  were  fine  men,  who  were  well  formed, 
well  equipped,  and  well  cared  for,  both  in 
barracks  and  in  hospital.  Under  Omar 
Pasha,  at  all  events,  they  were  also  well 
commanded,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
be  able  to  give  such  a  good  account  of 
their  enemy  as  would  continue  to  do  them 
honour,  and  would  su£Sce  to  defend  thdr 
territory  until  they  should  receive  the  sue- 
cour  of  this  country  and  France^  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  their  valour,  the  na- 
ture of  their  cause,  and  the  Conduct  which 
had  been  pursued  by  their  Government, 
He  could  not  sit  down  and  altogether  omit 
making  an  observation  with  regard  to  that 
most  disastrous  affair  of  Sinope,  which 
would  never  be  forgotten,  and  which,  he 
feared,  reflected  no  credit  upon  the  arms 
of  the  allies  of  Turkey.  Our  Ambassador 
had  stated  that,  if  our  fleet  had  been  in 
the  Black  Sea>  this  disaster  never  would 
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hare  oeenrred;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  said  that  the  Turks  alone  were  re- 
Bponaible  for  it,  because  they  alone  i^ere 
aware  of  the  defenceless  state  of  Sinope. 
For  himself,  he  could  not  reconcile  the 
faet  of  our  fleets  not  being  in  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  infitmotions  in  the  blue  books, 
because  ii  appeared  to  be  dear  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  protect  the  Turkish 
territory.  The  disaster  at  Sinope  was  in- 
deed a  moat  melancholy  and  most  barba- 
loaa  affair.  Russia  had  declared  that  she 
wonld  commit  no  aggressiye  act  npon  Tar- 
key,  and  then  she  attacked  that  Turkish 
fleet,  \\  ing  peaceably  in  Turkish  waters, 
aad  attacked  it  with  a  force  so  snperior, 
thai  it  would  haye  been  no  disgrace  to  the 
Tarkiah  oeramanders  to  have  struck  to 
them  at  once.  In  a  yery  short  time  the 
Tarfcish  fleet  was  put  completely  kors  de 
€omh<U;  but,  not  satisfed  with  that,  the 
Bussians  continued,  with  ezoessiye  bar- 
barity, to  fire  upon  them  until  they  were 
utterly  destroyed.  He  had  heard  the  Turks 
apeak  of  this  matter,  and  he  found  that, 
like  himself,  they  did  not  exactly  uuder- 
ataad  the  kind  of  limited  war  that  was 
^otng  on.  He  had  heard  them  say  that 
there  was  no  dishonour  on  account  d  those 
proceedings  either  npon  Russia  or  Tuikey, 
for  they  had  both  done  their  duty;  but 
ibey  considered  that  the  dishonour  rested 
with  other  flags.  The  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  said  that  we, 
too,  had  had  our  Sinope.  We  had  had  our 
battle  of  Navarino,  it  was  true,  to  which 
"we  could  never  look  back  with  satisfaction. 
It  bad  been  described  as  an  "  untoward 
event,"  and  so  it  wae;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  in  that  action  we  Violated  any  agree- 
sneai  iato  which  we  had  entered,  or  any 
proclamation  which  we  had  made,  or  com- 
mitted any  of  those  barbaritiea,  or  oeca- 
aioned  those  useless  murders  and  unneces- 
sary bloodshed,  which  had  disgraced  the 
affair  of  Sioepe.  In  faet,  the  two  cases 
weie  in  no  respect  upon  a  par.  He  con- 
Aended  that  the  Government  were  not 
justified  in  putting  their  hands  into  the 
pocketa  of  the  British  people  if  they  were 
aot  going  to  do  something  better  than  to 
establish  the  wUmUu  quo  before  the  war. 
Were  they  goiag  to  drive  the  Russians  out 
Df  the  Prinetpalitifis  ?  Were  they  going 
to  make  iier  nelinquisk  her  demands? 
Were  they  going  to  compel  her  to  pay 
an  indemntty  to  Turkey  ?  And,  above  all, 
were  they  going  to  place  things  upon  such 
a  footing  tlwt  this  country,  Europe,  and 
the  worid  ihould  not  again  be  exposed  to 


danger  arising  from  unscrupulous  Russian 
ambition  ?  If  they  were  about  to  do  that, 
and  to  obtain  from  Russia  solid  guarantees 
that  she  would  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe,  then  they  would  be  justified  in 
their  proceedings,  and  the  end  for  which 
they  strove  wonld  be  worthy  of  them. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  Sir,  at  the  outset  I 
moet  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  on 
account  of  my  recent  illness,  to  bear  with 
me  while  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  to  the  purpose  and  object  of 
the  Motion  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ayles- 
bury. His  desire,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  so  much  to  incriminate  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  as  to  obtain  from  them  some 
declaration  of  their  intentions  on  this  ques- 
tion. That  declaration  has  not  yet  been 
made  by  any  member  of  the  Government. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  Government  on  the  present 
occasion.  They  had  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  task  to  perform.  Before  them 
was  the  inception  of  a  great  war.  They 
were  acting  on  behalf  of  the  English 
people,  and  they  were  to  justify  that  war, 
if  war  should  hsppen.  And  I  think  that 
their  difficulty  in  acting  with  anything  like 
decision  may  be  borne  with  and  excused ; 
for  it  seems  to  me,  if  they  had  rushed  has- 
tily into  war,  the  first  person  to  find  fault 
with  them  would  have  been  the  very  Gen- 
tlemen who  now  complain  of  them.  I  say. 
Sir,  tiio  Goverament  had  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  England  that  they  had  exhausted 
all  the  means  of  peace  before  they  under- 
took this  war.  Now,  I  am  as  great  an 
enemy  to  war  as  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 
But  I  object  to  those  who  are  members  of 
that  Society  supposing  that  every  person 
who  differs  from  them  is  either  a  knave  or 
a  fool.  The  danger.  Sir,  in  this  case,  was 
immediate.  The  Government  had  to  de- 
cide whether  they  should  at  once  accept 
the  war  that  was  presented  to  them,  or 
attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  all  the 
means  and  applianoes  of  negotiation.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  statement 
made  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  may  not  be 
true,  that  if  the  Government  had  taken  a 
more  decisive  part  ttie  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  have  been  stopped  in  his  course. 
We  might  have  said,  "If  you  pass  the 
Pnith  we  shall  send  a  fleet  to  Cronstadt.*' 
We  might  have  said  that  crossing  the 
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Pnith  was  an  act  of  war,  and  we  atiall  de- 
clare var  upoD  it.  But  iliat  would  have 
been  acting  with  more  decision,  and  tliougli 
we  should  have  been  «t  tliia  noTneot  at 
war,  it  does  not  fullow  that  tbe  Emperor 
of  RuBBia  would  have  receded  in  the  lesBt 
from  his  demandB  on  Tnrkej.  Now,  we 
have  lo  decide,  not  upon  a  minute  e:<emi- 
nation  of  the  blue  books,  not  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  hut  we  have  to 
take  the  situation  of  (lie  Government,  tbe 
situation  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
the  circumetances  preeen'tedto  (he  Govern- 
ment — the  very  difficult  circumBtHnces — 
under  which  ihey  acted  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  we  ought  to  make  the  world  under- 
stand that  on  this  subject  the  people  of 
England  are  united.  We  are  not  cavilling 
at,  or  trjiog  to  pick  holes  in  the  coat  of 
the  Administration  for  what  has  been 
done,  but  we  are  telling  tbe  world  that 
England  coneiderB  the  conduct  of  the  Czar 
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termined  to  put  a  stop  to  hts  cai 
lialion,  and  that  in  this  matter 
one  man.  If  we  had  had  a  declaration 
from  the  Oovernment  of  what  they  in- 
tended to  do,  I  think  tbe  country  nould 
certainly  have  been  more  satisfied.  It 
appears  to  roe,  so  far  as  I  can  understand 
the  question,  that  the  Government,  bo  long 
as  peace  was  possible,  have  nttempted  all 
meBDB  of  obtaining  peace.  But  now  that 
war  is  certain,  they  are  acting  with  all 
becoming  promptitude  and  resolution  under 
the  circumstances.  It  would  seem  to  ine 
that  our  duty  upon  tbe  present  occaeion  is 
not  so  much  to  look  back  upon  what  may 
be  deemed  by  some  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Government,  as  to  support  them  in 
their  more  determined  action,  and  to  took 
forward  and  consider  what  would  be  ibc 
wisest  course  to  pursue.  What  bao  tbe 
Emperor  of  Russia  demanded?  It  seems 
to  roe  rather  curious  that  throughout  our 
discussion  on  this  subject,  whether  in 
newspapers  or  in  Pariiament,  the  real  dif- 
ficulty with  which  it  is  beset  has  been 
evaded.  What  are  wa  afraid  of?  No 
man  bas  explained  what.  We  have  beard, 
it  is  true,  a  great  deal  about  "  the  honour 
of  England  ;"  but  I  alwoys  apprehend, 
when  people  talk  of  "  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land," that  we  shall  experience  something 
verj  like  injustice.  We  are  afrnid,  if  we 
leave  Turkey  to  herself,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  would  take  pOMCSBian  of  Con- 
Btantiuople.  What  are  we  afraid  of  there? 
We  are  afraid  that  Russia,  retaining  tbe 
Mr.  Roebuck 


possession  of  tbe  capital  of  Turkey,  would 
say  she  had  became  possessed  of  Turkish 
rights— that  she  being  the  stronger,  and 
Turkey  being  tbe  weaker,  she  was  about 
to  take  poBsession  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  Turkey  bad  given  up.  Now, 
I  want  to  ehow  the  Hause  and  the  country 
that  it  is  our  interest  to  go  to  war  now — 
for  WB  shall  certainly  have  to  go  to  war 
by  and  by.  We  may  go  to  war  under 
circumstances  not  nearly  so  advantageouB 
as  the  present,  Supposing  we  were  now  to 
abstain  from  going  to  war,  what  would  Rua- 
eia  do?  She  would  take  possessiou  of  Tur- 
key, she  would  take  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople, end  she  would  immediately  say, 
"  We  are  in  possession  of  Turkish  rights." 
Being  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  aha 
would  be  In  poBsession  of  tbe  Dardanelles  ; 
she  would  shut  up  the  Black  Sea.  and  she 
would  advance  to  Egypt,  and,  advancing  to 
E^pt,  she  would  cut  us  off  from  India 
ami  the  East.  Therefore,  Sir,  our  interest 
is  now  to  prevent  Russia  getting  posses- 
sion of  ConBlantinople.  It  is  our  interest 
at  tbe  present  moment,  because  we  are  in 
alliance  with  France.  If  we  allow  Russia 
to  get  possession  of  Constantinople,  cir- 
cumalances  might,  perhaps,  occur  to  sever 
that  alliance.  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to 
pay  my  humble  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
loyalty  and  honesty  of  purpose  exhibited 
by  tbe  Emperor  of  France  ;  but  honesty 
among  nations  is  not  to  be  found.  I  am 
very  much  afraid,  if  we  were  now  to  follow 
the  advice  given  us,  and  allow  Russia  to 
get  possession  of  Turkey,  that  we  should 
have  a  much  more  difficult  game  to  play. 
Therefore,  I  say — I  do  not  know  if  mj 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr,  Cobden]  Is  present,  but  if  he 
is,  1  would  say,  by  deferring  you  do  not 
wholly  prevent  war,  but  you  defer  war  to 
a  much  more  disadvantageous  occasion  than 
the  present.  Well,  Sir,  if  the  Govern- 
ment have  determined  to  go  to  war — if 
they  have  exhausted  all  the  means  of 
keeping  the  peace,  and  are  at  laat  driven 
to  war — it  behoves  as  to  support  them  as 
far  BB  we  posEiibly  can  in  their  determina- 
tion to  cnriv  out  tlielr  warlike  proceediogi. 
Now,  I  wiiiiUI  nxk  the  House  how  we  should 
best  assiht  the  Uuvernment  in  going  to 
war.  1b  it  hy  liiidiii^r  fault  with  ihetu,  or 
is  it  by  Cbriluilly  uniting  aa  one  mani  t 
saying  te  (lie  Emperor  of  RuMia,  '"■" 
far  shalt  llmu  p;o,  nnd  nn  further .t  " 
tory  tells  u^  ti.nt  tiint  Power 
tious  as  il  i5  uiiscinpiUaua^-  *■ 
vices   of  barbarism J|u' 
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ciTilisation.  It  is  barbaroas  in  reality  ;  it 
is  citilised  only  in  appearance.  It  has  all 
the  means  which  ciyilisation  affords  of  ex- 
tending its  ambitious  Tiews,  and  it  is  as 
nnscrupulons  as  if  there  was  no  public  law. 
The  blue  books  exhibit  that  system  which 
an  hon.  Gentleman  has  characterised  by 
the  word  "falsehood."  That  is  the  only 
word  which  applies  to  the  conduct  of  Rus- 
sia. A  more  flagrant  instance  of  the  vio- 
lation of  all  law — of  all  public  law — was 
never  seen  than  that  involved  in  the  note 
presented  by  Prince  Monchikoff.  Let  us 
oring  the  matter,  as  it  then  stood,  home  to 
ourselves.  Suppose  in  1829»  Austria,  being 
a  Catholic  country,  had  said  to  England 
that  she  would  send  an  army  to  Ireland, 
unless  we  emancipated  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  there  —  what  should  we  have 
said?  We  are  a  strong  people,  and  we 
should  at  once  have  taken  our  revenge  for 
that  insult  upon  our  honour.  The  position 
in  which  Russia  stands  to  Turkey  at  the 

(resent  moment,  is  precisely  as  if  Austria 
ad  sent  an  army  to  Ireland  in  1829.  I 
say  the  conduct  of  the  Government  is  jus- 
tified on  a  consideration  of  public  law,  and 
of  the  honour  and  duty  of  England.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  it  worth  while 
to  inquire  what  have  been  the  faults  which 
the  Government  have  committed  in  their 
diplomatic  negotiations  on  this  question. 
They  may  have  acted  with  vacillation. 
What  then  ?  I  am  certain  the  people  of 
England  would  have  said,  if  they  had  not 
acted  as  they  have  done,  that  they  had 
rushed  heedlessly  into  a  war ;  and  there- 
fore, I  say,  they  were  perfectly  Justified  in 
all  that  they  had  done.  But  1  think  we 
should  call  on  the  Government  to  give  us 
an  answer  to  the  last  question  of  the  lion. 
Member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr.  Layard),  name- 
ly, what  do  they  intend  to  do  ?  and  I  hope 
that  some  Member  of  the  Government  will 
give  a  full  and  explicit  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion ;  that  they  will  state  clearly  what  it  is 
they  intend  to  do,  so  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  say  to  them  that  we  will  sup- 
port them  or  that  we  will  not.  Therefore, 
Sir,  though  wholly  incapable  of  expressing 
my  ideas  on  the  present  occasion — feeling 
myself  too  weak  to  do  so — stil!  I  would 
call  on  the  Government  at  this  time  to 
Wmr  ttttlOMtiiA  M\j  and  completely, 
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say,  the  very  wise  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  has 
Inst  addressed  us,  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  rising  to  give  that  information  to  the 
House  which  he  very  properly  asks  in  refe- 
rence to  so  grave  and  important  an  occa- 
sion. Sir,  I  think,  however,  in  saying  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  mistook  the  position  in  which 
we  stand,  he  rather  committed  an  error, 
because  I  think  it  was  not  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  but  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Aylesbury  (Mr.  Layard),  who  mistook 
the  position  in  which  we  meant  to  stand 
on  this  question.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  Government  come  forward  and 
say  events  are  hastening  towards  war — we 
ask  you  to  enable  us,  at  least,  to  make 
preparations  for  war,  though  not  to  vote 
the  estimates  of  actual  war.  There  ap- 
pears to  me,  at  the  period  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  to  be  three  courses  which  the 
House  may  adopt  with  propriety,  according 
to  its  particular  disposition  or  inclination. 
It  may  say,  first — "War  is  impending, 
but  you.  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers, 
have  committed  so  many  errors,  that  we 
cannot  allow  you  any  longer  to  have  the 
conduct  of  affairs  upon  so  momentous  a 
question."  It  may  say,  secondly,  as  I 
understand  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  to  say,  "  There  may  be  errors 
in  the  course  of  your  negotiations;  and 
one  man  may  think  that  at  one  point  we 
should  have  been  more  decided,  and  an- 
other might  think  that  we  might  make 
more  secure  alliances  at  another  time.  But 
these  are  questions  of  difficulty,  upon  which 
decision  is  not  easy.  We  will  waive  the 
consideration  of  these  grounds,  and  we 
shall  vote  the  estimates  for  the  year.'* 
The  third  course  is  to  say,  without  enter* 
ing  into  the  question  of  the  negotiations  at 
all,  "We  will  look  entirely  forward;  we 
will  give  our  confidence  to  the  Government, 
but  we  will  watch  their  proceedings,  and 
if  they  enter  upon  war,  we  will  see  that  it 
is  carried  on  with  all  the  vigour  and  judg-* 
ment  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion.**  Any  one  of  those  three 
courses  the  House  may  take,  and  any  one 
of  those  courses  might  be  fitting  for  the 
occasion;  but  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Aylesbury  has  taken  another  course, 
which  I  must  say  I  think,  if  it  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Government,  it  can 
hardly  be  so  to  this  House,  because  he 
lays  it  down  on  certain  grounds  which  he 
assumes  he  has  proved,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  entirely  in  error.      He  says. 
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*'  AlthoQgh  I  havo  mnde  oot  mj  csie,  yet, 
natwithBtanding  th^t,  I  have  the  magna- 
nimit;  to  eicuie  jou;  I  will  give  jou  mj 
pa>H  for  all  the  errors  which  joa  ha^a  com- 
mitted, and  now,  with  a  sort  of  Ume  and 
limping  confidence,  jou  majr  take  jour 
TOtcs  which  70a  hare  proposed. "  J  say 
that  course  is  hardly  satisfactory.  I  Bay, 
with  my  right  hoD.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
bsm),  let  ns  know  whether  you  will  take 
the  course  which  the  bon.  and  learned 
Hember  for  Sheffield  takes — whether  you 
will  censure  us,  or  whether  you  will  give 
as  your  full  confidence.  I  am  not  arguing 
ia  faTonr  at  thia  moment  of  any  particular 
coone,  but  I  aay  any  one  of  them  is  open 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  on  a 
moat  grave  and  important  question. 

Bir,  in  alluding  to  the  negotlatioDS  that 
have  parsed,  I  wish  to  refer  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  particular  documents  U> 
which  my  hon.  Friend  has  referred,  aod 
will  confine  myself  to  tome  general  outline 
of  the  course  which  the  negotiations  have 
pursued.  Mybon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Aylesbury  lays,  and  says  truly,  that  as 
long  as  there  was  a  question  between 
France  and  Russia  respecting  the  Holy 
Places,  it  was  not  the  concern  of  our  Go- 
f  ernineut  to  say  which  was  in  the  ri){ht,  or 
which  was  in  the  wrong;  but  imni(Kliate1y 
there  was  a  menace  of  force,  and  of  fleets 
and  armies,  that  then  it  did  become  a 
queslion  interesting  to  the  Goreroment  of 
Great  Britain.  But  if  any  censure  is  to 
fall  in  this  respect,  it  would  rather  fall  on 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Derby  which 

t receded  ns,  and  the  conduct  of  Lord 
[almesfaury,  then  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
than  upon  ourselvei.  I  east  no  censure 
upon  it,  but  it  was  perfectly  evident  that, 
while  Lord  Malmesbury  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  there  were  threats  of  force  and 
other  preparations  held  out  hy  Russia,  upon 
the  pretext  that  the  Ambassador  of  France 
had  threatened  a  course,  in  order  to  com- 
pel Russia  to  agree  to  terms  which  she 
■aid  were  inconsistent  with  the  engage- 
ments wbicb  had  been  entered  into  hy  the 
Sultan.  I  was  myself  informed  by  Lord 
Siratfuri]  Jo  BeJelifTc.  ia  answer  to  a 
qiirstlDii  i  ]ii>i  ti>  liiiii.  that  M.  de  Lava- 
Icittt:  atntcd  ihiU,  iiiiIcas  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  he  aliuuld  immediately  send 
ior  tne  French  fleet  iti  order  to  enforce  his 
ivqnisition.  It  tmniciliately  then  became 
'ion.  when  such  threats  were  h<M 
gather  ur  not  ilie  GoTCrninent  of 
^uU  think,  it  wise  at  least  to 
idnco   and  good   offices  to 


induce  the  French  Govenimant  to  do  what 
it  really  did  afterwards  in  the  fairest  and 
handsomest  manner,  namely,  desist  from 
the  pretensions  which  she  declared  were 
founded  upon  treaties  and  strict  justicBi 
but  pretensions  which  at  the  same  time 
must  lead  to  opposite  pretensions  being 
put  forward  by  Russia,  at  the  risk  of  threat- 
ening or  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Such  was  the  Btal«  of  the  case  when  tbfl 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  entered  office.  The  Earl 
of  Malmesbury  had  written  a  prirate  lelt«r 
to  Lord  Cowley,  our  Ambassador  at  Paria, 
calling  his  serious  attention  to  these  cir- 
cumstances. I  followed  in  the  same  course, 
and  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  accepted 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  I  alao 
wrote  to  Lord  Cowley,  calling  his  seriona 
attention  to  the  aubjeet.  Now  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  very  first  thing  which  it 
was  necessary  to  do  wad  to  endeavour  ta 
induce  France  to  desist  from  the  preten- 
sions  which  she  had  put  forward,  hocausB 
if  France  and  Russia  had  gone  to  war 
Upon  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
there  would  have  been  imminent  danger, 
not  only  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  bat  im- 
mediately to  the  independenee  of  Turkey, 
and  it  would  hare  been  impossible  for  Eng- 
land— seeing  that  she  did  not  abet  or  take 
part  in  the  pretensions  of  France  iu  that 
question — it  would  have  been  imposaihle,  I 
Bay,  for  her  to  have  taken  part  with  France 
in  the  war  that  might  have  ensued,  and 
which  would  have  been  of  very  great  dan- 
ger to  the  country.  The  object  which  we 
had  in  view  was  aacompliahed;  the  Freneh 
Government,  as  I  have  already  said,  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  fairness.  They 
felt  that  their  Ambassador  had  gone  beyond 
that  which  was  prudent,  that  be  had  m^ 
culed  bis  instructions  in  a  manner  that  waa 
offensive  aod  alarming  to  the  Sultan.  The 
Government  of  France  withdrew  the  Am- 
bassador from  Constantinople ;  tbey  did 
not  insist  upon  their  pretensions,  and  by 
this  means  the  question  with  respect  to  the 
ndy  Places  was  very  soon  settled  in  a 
manner  in  which  no  party  could  find  eaose 
of  complaint.  From  that  moment  we  had 
this  very  great  advantage,  namely,  that 
we  could  act  with  J'rance  in  the  cauae  of 
Turkey.  Now  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayles- 
bury must  not  Gonaidw  that  an  a  suijaet 
of  no  importance. 

Let  me  again  state  to  the  House  what 
had  been  and  what  was  the  case  when  wo 
entered  office.  The  case  was  that  France 
had  made  a  claim  upon  Turkey  in  respect 
ofa  treoty  of  1740;  she  then  declared,  and 
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declaces  to .  the  present  day,  that  those  quoted  the  letter,  though  I  hardly  know 
claims  were  perfectly  well  founded  in  for  what  purpose — to  Colonel  Rose,  saying 
truth  and  justice.  But  we  could  not  ahet  tlmt,  if  Russia  should  advance  to  the  iron- 
France  in  that  respect,  and  therefore  it  tier,  we-ought  to  have  early  intelligence  of 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  i  it,  and  that  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe 
question  of  the  Holy  Places  should  he  set-  ,  would,  when  he  arrived,  have  more  striu- 
tied,  and  put  out  ef  the  question,  as  it  were,  gent  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  was 
in  order  that  England  and  France  might !  to  take  with  respect  to  any  invasion  direct- 
act  cordially  together  with  respect  to  the  ed  towards  Constantinople  which  the  Rus- 
pretensions  of  Russia.  Now  in  attaining  sian  Government  might  attempt, 
that  object  I  assert,  what  I  have  repeated  The  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff  was 
over  and  over  again,  that  for  the  settle-  one  which,  while  it  pretended  to  be  a 
ment  of  this  question  wie  are  greatly  mission  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of 
indebted  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  j  the  Holy  Places,  and  while  it  was  stated 
who,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ,  over  and  over  again  by  Count  Nesselrode 
aifairs  of  Turkey,  having  great  influence  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  Baron  Brun- 
with  the  Turkish  Government,  and  having  now  in  London,  to  be  a  conciliatory 
very  great  power,  by  means  of  his  ability,  |  mission,  was,  in  effect,  as  it  afterwards 
of  enforcing  his  opinion,  was. of  the  great-  ;  appeared,  a  mission,  endeavouring,  by 
est  use  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  '[  some  mode  or  other,  to  gain  a  complete 
enabling  us  to  effect  that  decision.  Now  |  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Russia  over 
then,  I  come  to  the  conduct  of  Russia  with  ;  Turkey,  and  to  make  Turkey  act  in  future 
respect  to  the  claim  she  has  made  on  the  as  the  complete  vassal  of  Russia.  Be  it 
subject  of  the  Holy  Places.  The  allegation  !  observed,  and  this  I  think  hon.  Members 
made  to  us  over  and  over  again  for  several  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  when  the 
months — made  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  Minister  say 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  made  to  myself,  made  \  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Russia  to  destroy 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  ,  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  I  believe  that  that 
Majesty's  Government — was  to  the  effect ,  declaration  is  a  sincere  one  to  a  certain 
that  the  concession  made  to  France  by  the  ,  extent.  I  believe  that  the  object  of  Rus- 
Snltan  was  at  variance  with  the  solemn  sia  has  been  not  at  present  to  force  on  the 
engagements  between  Russia  and  Turkey  |  conquest  and  partition  of  Turkey,  but  that 
— at  variance  with  the  written  word  of  the  she  would  rather  have  delayed  that  con- 
Sultan,  and  such' as  Russia  could  not  allow  ;  quest  and  partition  for  some  time,  and  that 
to  take  effect.  She  said,  therefore,  that  h^  intentions  in  the  present  year  were  to 
she  required  things  to  be  replaced  in  ^  degrade  Turkey  still  more  than  she  had 
statu  quo  in  which  they  rested  two  years  been  degraded  before  by  successive  wars 
before,  and  required  that  by  some  means  '  and  treaties  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and 
sheshouldhavesecurity  that  this  «ta<u«guo  I  that  she  hoped  by  some  means — whether 
should  not  again  be  disturbed.  During  by  menace  or  force,  or  by  means  of  costly 
the  whole  of  this  time,  during  the  several  and  lavish  diplomacy — to  obtain  from  the 
months  which  elapsed,  Russia  never  at  any  |  Sultan  concessions  which  would  render 
time  suggested  or  hinted  such  claims  as  him  completely  subject  to  Russia;  so  that 
she  now  put  forward,  or  that  it  was  her  if  at  any  time  after  he  should  put  forward 
object  or  intention  to  gain  anything  with  his  just  claims,  or  should  show  any  dis- 
respect to  her  general  protectorate  over  .  position  to  throw  off  the  burden,  that  then 
the  Greek  subjects  of  Turkey.  Russia  i  Turkey  would  have  become  so  utterly 
never  said  that  she  wanted  to  acquire  any-  I  prostrate  and  helpless  that  the  final  con- 
thing  further  than  security  on  the  sub-  {  quest  of  the  country  would  be  an  easy  task, 
ject  of  the  Holy  Places.  Now  the  whole  :  Such  would,  I  believe,  have  been  the  policy 
nf  that  conduct  was  no  doubt  a  deception.  |  of  Russia.  But  when  Prince  Menchikoff 
There  was  concealment  and  deception  on    endeavoured  to  carry  that  policy  into  effect, 


the  part  of  Russia  towards  the  Government 
of  this  country.  But  while  we  gave  credit 
to  the  assurances  of  Russia,  we  were  not 
blind  to  the  possibility  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  might  be  so  deceiving  us, 
and  that  she  had  ulterior  measures  in  view. 
For  that  reason  I  wrote — and  my  hon. 
Friend   the   Member  for   Aylesbury  haa . 
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we  had  sent  to  the  same  place  the  person 
the  best  qualified  in  all  Europe  to  meet 
such  pretensions,  and  to  counteract  such 
efforts, — we  sent  out  the  nobleman  to 
whom  I  have  already  alluded,  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe,  to  Constantinople,  and 
be  it  observed,  that  if  we  wanted  to  have 
her  subservient    to   Russia — if    we    had 
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wanted  to  compliment  nway  the  independ- 
ence of  Turkey,  as  mj  hon.  Friend  seemB 
to  suppose — if  we  had  wanted  to  rely  to 
the  utmost  upon  what  would  have  been 
the  ultimate  will  of  Russia — we  should  not 
haye  sent  to  Constantinople  a  nobleman 
who  was  known  beyond  all  other  men  for 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Turkey,  who  had  always  given 
her  the  wisest  counsels,  and  who  had 
endeavoured  more  than  any  other  man  to 
give  to  her  that  internal  force  and  strength 
by  which  her  commerce  and  independence 
would  be  most  effectually  sustained  and 
enlarged,  and  by  which  its  state  of  de- 
pendence on  Russia  might  be  changed  into 
one  of  complete  independence.  Well,  Sir, 
events  soon  after  took  the  course  which, 
from  the  character  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Reddiffe,  might  have  been  expected. 
Prince  Monchikoff  made  one  demand  after 
another,  with  the  view,  as  he  stated,  of 
softening  those  demands  and  making  them 
less  stringent  to  Turkey.  At  last,  with- 
out adopting  what  I  think  the  plan  which 
Russia  was  bound  to  have  taken  towards 
Turkey,  and  saying,  **  These  are  the  stipulr* 
tions  which  we  are  desirous  of  having  from 
you,  but  we  have  no  right  to  force  them 
from  you  if  you  think  they  trench  at  all 
upon  your  independence  " —  instead  of 
taking  this  course — a  course  which  not 
only  all  men  of  other  nations,  but  even 
many  of  the  Russians  themselves,  think 
would  have  been  the  proper  course.  Prince 
Menchikoff  determined  to  break  off  all 
relations,  and  to  go  back  to  the  Russian 
Emperor.  It  has  been  said  most  strangely 
that  when  this  took  place,  and  when  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  threatened  to  occupy 
the  Principalities,  no  protest  was  made  by 
the  Government  of  this  country.  But  not 
only  was  there  a  protest — not  only  was 
there  a  demand  made  in  the  first  place  in 
the  department  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon — 
but  what  was  of  ten  times  more  value  than 
that  was,  that  within  ten  days  after  this, 
when  Prince  Menchikoff  left  Constanti- 
nople, there  was  an  order  sent  out  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  the  purpose  of  coming  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
British  fleet,  and  there  was,  at  the.  same 
time,  an  order  sent  to  the  Admiralty  to 
send  Admiral  Dundas  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Dardanelles  for  that  purpose. 
Now  the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  in  one  part  of  his  speech 
as  to  what  it  was  that  their  fleet  was  sent 
to   protect — whether   it   was    firitbh  in- 
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terests  or  those  of  the  Sultan.  The  de- 
spatch sent  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  on  the  Slst 
of  May,  after  stating  that  we  were  not  yet 
fully  informed  of  the  final  issue  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Prince  Menchikoff,  goes  on  to 
say:— 

"  Nevertheless,  the  departure  of  Prince  Men- 
chikoff, followed  by  the  entire  Russian  mission,  is 
a  fact  in  itself  of  such  grave  importance,  the 
military  preparations  of  Russia  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  are  upon  a  scale  of  such  Yast  magnitude, 
and  the  danger  which  threatens  the  Porte  may  be 
so  imminent,  that'it  appears  indispensable  to  take 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  and  to 
aid  his  Ilighness  in  repelling  any  attack  upon  hia 
territory." 

It  was  external,  therefore,  and  not  internal 
danger  that  was  to  be  arrested. 

"  I  hare,  accordingly,  to  inform  your  Excel- 
lency that,  by  Her  Majesty's  commands,  the  fleet 
now  stationed  at  Malta  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  your  Excellency,  and  that  orders  will  be  sent 
to  Admiral  Dundas  to  conform  to  the  requisitions 
he  may  receive  from  you,  and  to  repair  to  auch 
place  as  you  may  direct  in  the  event  of  your  con- 
sidering the  presence  of  a  British  force  absolotely 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Turkish  empire." 

Now,  Sir,  could  any  written  despatch  have 
protested  in  more  eloquent  words,  or  with 
greater  firmness  and  decision,  than  the 
transmission  of  such  orders  to  Lord  Straf- 
ford de  Redcliffe  and  to  the  British  Ad- 
miralty? I  stated  at  the  time,  in  this 
House,  that  the  British  fieet  was  sent  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles  in 
order  to  give  a  proof  of  the  interest  which 
Her  Majesty  took  in  maintaining  the  in^ 
dependence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  It  was,  therefore,  clear  to  Russia, 
and  to  the  whole  world,  that  we  meant,  in 
case  Russia  should  proceed  in  her  unjusti- 
6able  demands,  and  enforce  them  by  her 
armies,  that  England  meant,  in  conjunction 
with  France,  to  oppose  such  pretensions, 
and  to  resist  such  force.  When  this  took 
plac^ — and  I  must  add  to  this,  that  so  far 
was  the  Russian  Court  from  thinking  that 
we  were  acting  in  complete  blindness  with 
respect  to  her  designs,  that  it  complained,  in 
a  circular  transmitted  throughout  Europe, 
that  we  had  made  a  threatening  demonstra- 
tion against  Russia  by  the  movement  of  the 
British  fleet  to  the  yicinity  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, thereby  showing  it  perfectly  under- 
stood from  that  movement— though  it  ap- 
plied most  unjustly  and  most  untruly  the 
argument  derived  from  the  fact — what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  British  Government. 

The  next  question  that  arose  was,  whe- 
ther the  entry  of  Russian  troops  into  the 
Principalities  should  be  considered  as  a 
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cause  of  war»  and  acted  upon  as  such  bj 
Turkey  and  her  allies?    Well,  Sir.  upon 
that  question  we  can  again  have  no  better 
anthoritj,  as  I  conceive,  than  that  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe.    We  thonght — and 
that,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe — that,  unprepared  as  Tnrkej 
was  at  that  time  to  provoke  hostilities  with 
Russia,  she  ought  not  to  say — as  she  un- 
doubtedly hail  the  most  perfect  right^o  de- 
clare— that  the  entry  into  the  Principalities 
was  a  casus  belli.   We  thought  that  Turkey 
by  so  acting  would  be  exposed  to  very  great 
danger.     We  could  not  conceal  from  our- 
selves all  along,  with  respect  to  this  argu- 
ment used  against  us,  that,  comparing  the 
force  of  Russia,  as  it  had  been  collected, 
organised,  and  disciplined,  for  many  years 
— above  half  a  million  of  men  kept  con- 
tinually  in    arms,    and    drilled    with    the 
greatest  skill  and  regularity — and  the  po- 
sition of  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
all  knew  it  to  be,  with  the  bad  state  of  her 
finances,  the  small  amount  of  her  armies, 
the  disaffection  which  she  might  have  to 
fear,  owing  to  the  activity  of  Russian  emis- 
saries— we  could  not,  I  say,  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  if  Turkey,  unprepared,  was 
to  rush  into  that  war,  it  could  not  but  be 
a  very  unfortunate  course  for  her  to  adopt. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  took  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  and,  knowing  the  po- 
sition of  Turkey  as  it  then  was,  he  said 
that,  for  two  purposes — first,  that  of  en- 
dei^vouring  to  negotiate  peace,  and,  in  the 
second  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  the  course  of  events  which  might 
arise — it  was  not  advisable  for  Turkey  to 
declare  war  upon  the  occasion  of  the  en- 
try of  the  Russians  into  the  Principalities. 
Would  it  have  been  wise  for  the  allies  of 
Turkey,  in  this  case,  who  were  not  exposed 
to  the  dangers' which  threatened  that  coun- 
try, to  adVise  her  to  expose  herself  to  this 
risk,  when  her  best  friends  thought  it  was 
nnadvisable  and  injudicious.     This  I  con- 
ceive a  sufficient  justification  for  not  imme- 
diately declaring  that  we  would  precipitate 
hostilities,  or  that  we  would  warn  Russia 
that  war  was  to  have  followed  immediately 
upon  her  entry  into  the  Principalities.     It 
is  very  easy  for  any  person  at  any  part  of 
these  negotiations  to  say,  "  Oh,  but  if  you 
bad  hut  taken  a  different  course,  and  told 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  that  you  would  at 
once  have  gone  to  war,  he  would  not  have 
entered  the  Principalities,  he  would  have 
hesitated  before  doing  so."     There  is  no 
authority  for  saying,  that  if  we  had  done 
so  and  so  another  person  would  have  done 


so  and  so ;  no  proof  can  be  given  that  such 
would  have  been  the  case,  and  no  person 
can  be  sure  but  that  with  respect  to  the 
entry  into  the  Principalities,  such  a  course 
as  that  suggested  might  not  have  been 
more  likely  to  have  assisted  than  pre* 
vented  the  object  in  view.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  Russia  would  have  con* 
sidered  it  such  an  affront  to  her  dignity  as  to 
have  led  her  to  enter  the  more  quickly  into 
a  war  to  which  she  was  thus  provoked. 

We  then  come  to  the  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  Vienna  note ;  and  here  I 
must  say,  with  respect  to  the  one  or  two 
words  used  in  that  note,  and  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury,  that  I  am 
not  going  to  defend  the  phraseology  of  that 
note.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  has  explained  that  it  was 
no  note  of  ours — ^it  was  not  our  framing ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the  Vienna 
note,  and  the  intention  with  which  it  was 
framed,  I  am  quite  ready  to  defend  it.  I 
think  a  single  illustration  will  place  the 
spirit  in  which  that  note  was  framed  in 
a  correct  point  of  view.  If  you  find  a 
friend  of  yours  possessed  of  no  very  great 
means  and  threatened  with  some  most  ex- 
travagant and  expensive  lawsuit  by  a  man 
of  50,000i.  or  100,0001.  a-year,  you  may 
very  well  say  to  him  : — "  I  see  you  are 
right.  I  think  that  very  possibly  you 
might  be  able  to  show  that  you  were  in 
the  right  in  this  cause ;  but  it  is  probable, 
while  he  will  have  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing his  suit,  that  you  may  be  ruined  in  the 
process,  and,  therefore,  some  concession 
beyond  your  absolute  and  strict  right  may 
well  be  made  by  you  in  this  case."  I 
think  that  was  the  sort  of  spirit  in  which 
the  allies  of  Turkey  advised  her  to  sign 
the  Vienna  note ;  and,  for  my  part,  seeing 
the  dangers  to  which  Turkey  was  exposed, 
I  think  it  was  good  and  wise  advice  that 
she  should  sign  that  document,  though 
she  was  not  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 
But,  Sir,  from  the  moment  that  Count 
Nesselrode  had  affixed  a  meaning  to  that 
Vienna  note — from  the  moment  that  he 
showed  that  if  that  note  had  been  signed 
he  would  have  considered  it  equivalent  to 
that  note  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
Ambassador  had  presented  at  Constanti- 
nople, we  not  only  ceased  to  urge  Turkey 
that  she  should  agree  to  and  sign  that 
note,  but  we  took  more  vigorous  steps,  in 
order,  if  necessary,  to  support  by  force  the 
independence  of  Turkey.  The  fleet  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  Dardanelles,  and  go 
into  the  Bosphorus;  and  on  the  8th  of 
2  0  2 
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October,  orders  were  given  that  that  fleet  | 
should  protect  the  coasts  of  Turkey  on  the 
Black  Sen,  both  on  the  European  and  the 
Asiatic  side. 

I  come.  Sir,  therefore,  now  to  another 
step  in  these  transactions.  I  come  to  what 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  November,  at 
Sinope.  The  orders  given  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors and  Admirals  were  what  I  have 
stated.  The  Ambassadors  thought  that 
it  was  advisable  that  a  certain  number  of 
ships  should  go  into  the  Black  Sea ;  that 
they  should  visit  Varna  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube ;  and,  in  short,  should  take 
means  to  observe  well  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Black  Sea.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment displaced  their  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  sent  another  Ambas- 
sador, General  Baraguay  d*Hilliers,  in  his 
place.  The  French  Admiral  declined  to 
take  the  orders  of  an  Ambassador  who 
was  about  to  leave  Constantinople,  and 
the  Ambassador  who  followed  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  take  the  course 
which  the  English  Ambassador  had  de- 
sired Admiral  Dundas  to  pursue.  This 
was  a  misfortune,  and  we  know  that  the 
ships  that  were  left  at  Sinope  were,  in 
consequence,  exposed  to  that  dreadful  ca- 
lamity which  overtook  them.  But  I  do 
not  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
any  party  was  much  to  blame  in  the  affair  ; 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  provide  against  every  oc- 
currence which  might  take  place  in  that 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  would 
not  have  been  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  fleet  to  disperse  it  in  various  parts  of 
that  sea;  and,  if  it  had  been  all  sent  to 
Sinope,  some  attack  might  have  been  made 
on  Varna.  It  was  a  matter  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  of  the  Ambassador ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  in  fault 
in  not  insisting  upon  his  orders,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
French  Ambassador  and  Admiral.  The 
disaster  that  took  place  at  Sinope  was  one 
which  must  have  afflicted  every  man  in 
this  country  with  the  most  painful  feelings. 
Sir,  I  must  own  I  was  greatly  surprised 
at  reading  the  congratulations  which  were 
addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  his 
officers  and  his  Admirals  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  that  affair.  That  the 
destruction  and  butchery  inflicted  by  some 
six  or  seven  large  line-of-battle  ships  upon 
six  or  seven  frigates  of  very  inferior  size — 
that  a  victory  pushed  to  the  extent  of  the 
most  dreadful  carnage,  without  any  so.t  of 
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generosity  being  shown  in  the  use  of  the 
advantages  possessed  by  a  vastly  superior 
force — that  that  should  be  a  source  of  glory 
to  Russia — that  it  should  be  any  reason 
for  congratulation  from  a  Sovereign  to  his 
subjects,  did,  I  own,  strike  me  with  a  feeU 
ing  of  the  greatest  disgust  and  astonish- 
ment. Sir,  that  event  was  as  deeply  felt 
in  France  as  it  was  here;  and,  in  conse* 
quendl  of  it,  orders  were  given  to  the 
Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  that  the 
English  and  French  fleets  should  take  the 
command  of  the  Black  Sea — that  they 
should  not  only  protect  the  flag  of  Turkey* 
but  should  likewise  prevent  reinforcements 
being  sent  from  one  Russian  port  to  an- 
other, and  that  wherever  they  found  a 
Russian  ship  of  war  they  should  send  her 
back  to  Sebastopol,  or  to  the  nearest  port. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  operations 
contemplated  by  these  orders  amount  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  warlike  operationa 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  operations  to  do. 
There  have  been,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  Europe,  transactions 
somewhat  resembling  it.  Our  blockade  of 
the  Tezel,  the  French  siege  of  Antwerp^ 
the  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  and  various  other 
transactions,  have  been  carried  on  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  But,  seeing  the 
nature  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  French 
and  English  Governments,  no  one  can  be 
surprised  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
should  withdraw  his  Ambassadors  both 
from  London  and  Paris. 

But  this  brings  us.  Sir,  to  the  present 
situation,  which  has  been  justly  described 
as  one  upon  the  brink  of  war.  I  have 
stated  as  shortly  as  I  could,  without  argu- 
ment and  without  quotations,  the  general 
course  which  the  British  Government  has 
pursued.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
prospect  before  us,  and  what  remains  to  be 
done.  With  regard  to  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence— with  regard  to  terms  of  peace 
— there  were  terms  proposed  by  the  Am- 
bassadors of  the  four  Powers  at  Constanti- 
nople— terms  very  nearly  assented  to — 
assented  to  in  such  a  manner  at  Constanti- 
nople as  to  be  sent  to  Vienna  by  those 
representatives,  and  to  be  adopted  and 
approved  at  Vienna  by  the  conference  of 
the  four  Powers.  Sir,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  those  terms  were  either  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  Turkey,  or  were 
they  such  as  were  at  all  unbefitting  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  accept.  What  course 
did  the  Emperor  of  Russia  pursue?  Be 
it  remarked  that  he  was  reported  to  have 
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Baid  at  Olmutz— I  do  not  wonder  at  the! 
declaration — that  be  had  been  asked  to 
agree  to  the  Vienna  note,  and  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  Turkey  wonld  not 
agree  to  it;  that  he  thought  it  nnrea- 
Bonable  to  put  him  in  such  a  position ; 
and  that  he  hoped,  when  next  terms  of 
peace  were  proposed,  they  would  be  such 
as  Turkey  would  be  sure  to  accept.  Well, 
the  four  great  Powers  had  exerted  them- 
seWes  to  obtain  them.  But  when  these 
propositions  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
the  first  place  no  formal  and  regular  an- 
swer was  given  to  them  ;  and  in  the  second 
place  counter-propositions  were  transmitted 
to  Vienna,  without  taking  any  formal  no- 
tice of  the  propositions  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Now,  I  must  say,  that,  considering 
that  these  Powers — England,  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  —  representing  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia — that  these  terms  were 
proposed  with  the  view  to  prevent  a 
bloody  and  costly  war  extending  all  over 
Europe — considering  all  this,  1  say  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
showed  a  total  disregard  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  an  utter  contempt  of  the  opinion 
of  Europe,  and  a  disregard  of  those  Sove- 
reigns with  whom  he  had  been  in  alliance. 
Instead  of  any  acceptance  of  these  proposi- 
tions, other  propositions,  which  shall  shortly 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  were 
sent  to  Vienna;  they  contained  proposi- 
tions which  were  very  much  like  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  demands  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  the  addition  of  other  demands, 
one  of  which  was  that  the  refugees  of  dif^ 
ferent  nations  should  be  expelled  from 
Turkey — an  article  no  doubt  intended  to 
weaken  Turkey^  and  one  which  would  be 
a  fertile  source  of  remonstrances  and  of 
occasions  for  war  whenever  it  might  please 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Count  Buol,  the 
Austrian  Minister,  communicated  those 
propositions  to  the  Conference,  but  de- 
clared expressly  that  he  did  not  recom- 
mend them  for  adoption. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  letter  which  was 
addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I  was  asked 
yesterday  whether  that  letter  was  a  ge- 
nuine document.  There  is  no  doubt.  Sir, 
that  letter  is  a  genuine  document,  and  it 
is  an  attempt  made  by  the  Emperor  of 
{"ranee  and  the  Government  of  France  to 
induce  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  recon* 
aider  his  determination  to  evacuate  the 
Principalities  which  he  had  wrongfully  oc- 
copiedy  and — not  to  conclude  a  treaty,  not 


a  separate  negotiation,  as  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Layard)  supposed — but  to  draw  up 
articles  with  a  Turkish  plenipotentiary, 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  submitted  to 
a  conference  of  the  four  Powers.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  say  that  in  point  of 
dignity  the  entrance  of  Russia  into  the 
conference  of  the  six  Powers  would  be 
more  becoming  her  dignity  and  position 
than  the  submission  of  her  treaty  with 
Turkey  to  the  approbation  of  the  four 
other  Powers.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
concession  to  Russia  in  the  propositions 
thus  made.  1  will  not  attempt  to  say  that 
I  entertain  the  hope  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  will  accede  to  that  proposition,  or 
that  he  will  abstain  from  enforcing,  with 
all  the  power  of  Russia,  those  unjustifi- 
able demands  which  he  has  hitherto  made 
against  Turkey.  What,  Sir,  must  then  be 
our  position  ?  There  can  be  but  one  posi- 
tion for  us.  It  must  be  on  the  side  of 
Turkey,  defending  her  against  that  ag- 
gression. If  I  am  asked  further,  before 
entering  upon  this  Committee  of  Supply, 
what  are  the  means  to  which  we  look  for- 
ward ;  and  in  the  terms  of  the  hon^  Mem- 
ber for  Inverness  (Mr.  Baillie),  what  are 
the  engagements  we  propose  to  make,  I 
should  say  that  in  the  first  place  there  has 
been  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  promising  to  co-operate 
together  in  giving  that  assistance  to  Tur- 
key, and  declaring  on  the  part  of  both 
Powers  that  no  selfish  interest — no  in- 
crease of  territory  or  power — is  sought  by 
either  nation  in  the  prosecution  of  this  de- 
sign. Such  is  the- nature  of  the  engage- 
ment into  which  the  two  great  Powers 
hate  willingly  entered.  They  feel  that  the 
cause  is  one,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey — a  Power  which  lias 
been  most  cruelly  outraged — a  Power  which 
has  resisted  in  the  Cabinet  with  firmness 
and  great  ability,  the  unjust  demands  of 
the  diplomatic  Ministers  of  Russia — which 
has  also  resisted  on  the  field,  with  courage 
and  with  skill,  the  attacks  of  the  armies 
of  Russia.  But,  Sir,  this  cause  involves 
still  more.  It  is  to  maintain  that  peace  of 
Europe  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  the  wanton  disturber — it  is  to  throw 
back  upon  the  head  of  that  disturber  the 
Consequences  which  he  has  so  flagrantly 
and,  I  believe,  so  imprudently  invoked — it 
is  to  maintain  the  independence,  not  only 
of  Turkey,  but  of  Germany  and  of  all 
European  nations.  The  state  of  Germatiy 
for  these  few  years  past  has  been  one^  in 
which  they  were  not,  it  is  true,  dependent 
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upon  the  Emperor  of  RiiB8ia»  bat  still  one 
in  which  their  independence  was  not  verj 
loudly  asserted.     I  could  not  but  thiuk,  on 
reading  the  account  of   the   transaction 
which  took  place  last  year  in  Paris,  that 
there  was  too  much  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Powers  in  the  unjusti- 
iiable  pretensions  of  Russia.     The  House 
is  already  aware — and  I  have  already  had 
occasioti  to  refer  to  the  circumstance,  with 
that  commenclation  which  I  think  is  due  to 
the   noble  Earl  ~ that  when   the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  found  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  meant  to  be  faithful  to  the  engage- 
ments of  the  country  oyer  which  he  was 
called  to  reign,  and  that  his  object  was  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  declared  on  the  part  of  this 
country  the  Queen's  i-eady  and  willing  re- 
cognition of  that  new  occupant  of  the  Im- 
perial Throne.     But  the  Powers  of  Ger- 
many acted  very  differently.    They  thought 
it  advisable  to  wait  until  the  Emperor  of 
Russia   had  declared  his   mind  upon   the 
subject.      The   mind  of  the   Emperor  of 
Russia   was    that    the    Emperor    of    the 
French  might  be  acknowledged,  but  that, 
not  being  descended  from  a  line  which  had 
for  centuries  occupied  the  Throne,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  could  not  call  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  his  •'brother."     The 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  attach  any  very  great  importance 
to  whether    he   was    called    "  My  good 
friend,"  or  "  My  brother,"  but  the  Powers 
of  Germany  one  and  all  desired  their  Mi- 
nisters to  wait  at  Paris,  and  not  to  recog- 
nise the  Emperor  of  the  French  until  they 
were  sure  that  this  unusual  form  of  recog- 
nition by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  been 
received ;   so  that  if  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  chosen  to  say,  as  he  had  full 
right  to  do,  "I  will  stand  by  established 
forms — I  will  not  have  those  forms  departed 
from  in  my  case — and  I  consider  it  part  of 
my  dignity  to  maintain  them" — not  one  of 
those  Powers  of  Germany,  who  were  all 
ready  to  recognise  him  and  to  call  him 
their   "brother,"  would   have  recognised 
him  at  all.     Well,  Sir,  I  say,  that  shows 
that  the  state  of  Germany  is  not  one  of 
such  complete  independence  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.     But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
—and,  indeed,  the  symptoms  of  it  are  in- 
creasing every  day — that  this  violent  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Russia — this  viola- 
tion of  right  and  jostice^ — has  aroused,  both 
in  Austria  and  m  Prussia,  a  sense  that 
they  must  in  fitare  consider  the  welfare  of 
Europe,  and  not  merely  the  prosorratiou  of 
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the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
My  belief  is,  therefore,  although  we  have 
no  engagement  with  them — and  I  state 
plainly  to  the  House  they  are  not  bound 
with  us  in  any  manner  to  resist  this  at- 
tempt of  Russia — that  that  great  nation, 
divided,  as  it  may  be,  into  separate  States, 
will  feel  too  much  the  importance  of  its 
position— with  its  35,000,000  of  people, 
with  its  enlightenment,  with  its  civilisation* 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence— not  to  take  care  that  the  aggres- 
sion of  Russia  does  not  become  so  formidable 
as  to  threaten  the  independence  of  that  great 
Germanic  Power.  I  believe,  therefore,  Sir, 
that  in  undertaking  this  contest,  if  we  have 
not  the  immediate  assistance  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  they  will  look  on  with  a  view, 
not  to  aid  Russia — not  to  engage  them- 
selves to  Russia — but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
use  all  their  influence,  and,  if  necessary, 
their  arms,  to  stop  her  in  her  attempted 
progress  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement. 

Sir,  I  have  said  we  have  an  engagement 
with  France.  We  have  now  proposed  to 
make  an  engagement  with  Turkey,  by 
which  we  should  be  sure,  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  which  are  necessary  in  such 
cases,  that  Turkey  will  not  agree  to  any 
peace  while  we  are  giving  her  our  aid  and 
assistance,  without  our  consent  and  con* 
cnrrence.  That  engagement  with  Turkey 
is  not  completed,  but  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of 
Turkey  have  been  lately  conducted,  that 
she  will  willingly  accept  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance which  England  and  France  can 
give  her  upon  the  condition  that  I  have 
stated.  And  here.  Sir,  let  me  say,  in 
entering  upon  this  contest  we  shall  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in^  and  reliance 
upon,  our  French  ally.  The  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  during  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  —  during  a 
whole  year  of  intimate  and  daily  inter- 
course with  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try— has  been  so  loyal,  so  frank,  so  straight- 
forward, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  place 
the  utmost  reliance  upon  his  sincerity  and 
good  faith. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  exertions 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make — I  do  not 
speak  of  efforts  that  may  hereafter  be  re- 
quisite, but  at  the  very  first  beginning  of 
this  struggle — we  shall  think  it  necessary, 
in  the  estimate  for  the  y6ar,  to  add  uo  less 
than  3.000,000{.  of  money  to  the  amount 
which  was  asked  last  year  from  Parliament. 
In  saying  that  this  is  a  large  increase  in 
our  establishments  of  navies  and  of  armies,  I 
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the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  said,  and 
which  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  speeeh, 
that  these  resources  are  necessary  ;   but  if 
jou  think  that  the  direction  to  be  given  to 
them  can  be  better  given  by  other  hands, 
declare  so  by  some  early  rote,  and  place 
the  direction  of  the  resources  of  this  Em- 
pire in  those  more  skilful  and  more  able 
handa.     If,  however,  you  do  not  take  that 
course — if  you  confide  them  to  us — we  shall 
expect  that  confidence  in  allowing  us  to 
carry  on  those  hostilities  according  to  the 
beat  of  our  judgment,  without  which  no 
auch  contest  can  be  conducted  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.     Recollect,  that  success  in 
war  depends  upon  secrecy — depends  upon 
combination — depends  upon  rapidity — and 
that   it  is  inconsistent  with   explanations 
upon  the  operations  of  the  war.     I  am  not 
asking  too  much,  therefore,  when  I  ask 
you  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  those  alter" 
natiyes — either  to  place  the  Government  in 
other  hands,  or,  confiding  it  to  ours,  to 
give  us  that  confidence  which  will  enable 
us  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  vigour,  and 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 
Sir,  it  is  not   to  be  forgotten    that  war 
brings  with  it  increased  burdens.     Let  no 
man  suppose  that  we  can  enter  upon  a 
struggle   with   the  empire  of  Russia   in 
support  of  a  Power  comparatively  feeble, 
without  making  considerable  efforts,  and 
without  calling  upon  the  people  to  bear 
burdens   greater  than  they  have  had   to 
sustain  during  the  time  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.     If  they  are  not  pre« 
]>ar6d  to  bear  those  burdens,  let  them  not 
enter  into  this  war ;   but  let  them,  if  they 
do  enter  into  this  war,  endeavour  to  carry 
it  to  a  successful  issue.     For  my  part,  if 
most  unexpectedly  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
should  recede  from  his  former  demands, 
and,  at  the  sight  of  all  Europe  disapproving 
of  his  conduct,  and  two  of  its  most  consi- 
derable nations  prepared  to  act  in  arms 
against  him,  he  should  acknowledge  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Porte,  in 
the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  be  satis- 
factorily done,  I  shall,  and  we  shall  all  re- 
joice to  be  spared  the  pain,  the  efforts,  and 
the  burdens  of  this  war.     But  if  that  is  not 
to  be  done-— if  peace  is  no  longer  consist- 
ent with  our  duty  to  England,  with  our 
duty  to  Europe,  with  our  duty  to  the  world 
-—if  the  ambition  of  this  enormous  Power 
has  got  to  such  a  pitch  that  even  its  mode- 
ration is  more  ambitious  than  the  ambition 
of  other  States — if  Russia  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  anything  less  than  the  subjuga- 


may  repeat  that  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
tion  of  the  whole  empire  of  Turkey,  and 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  itself — if 
such  are  her  feelings,  and  such  are  her  ob- 
jects, then  we  can  only  endeavour  to  enter 
into  this  contest  with  a  stout  heart.  May 
God  defend  the  right  I  and,  I,  for  my  part, 
shall  be  willing  to  bear  my  share  of  the 
burden  and  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  CROSSLEY  said,  the  friends  of 
peace  were  undoubtedly  in  the  minority  with 
reference  to  this  question,  but  a  time  might 
come  when  they  would  be  in  the  majority. 
He  believed  that  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  first  instance,  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  stating  to  Turkey  that  we  were 
ready  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  our  advice 
and  mediation,  but  that  we  positively  de- 
clined to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  in  this 
matter.     England  was  not  a  part  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  entangle  herself  with  European  politics. 
Deprecating  war  as  a  great  evil,  still  he 
admitted,  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  that  if  the  impend- 
ing war  should  come,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  and  rapidity,  and  the 
supplies  necessary  for  so  carrying   it  on 
ought  to  be  readily  furnished  by  the  people 
of  this  country.      He  did   not,   however, 
think  that  war  was  incompatible  with  the 
progress  of  the  Parliamentary  reform  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  hope.  Sir,  the 
House  will,  on  this  occasion,  before  it  se- 
parates, agree  to  the  Vote  for  the  number 
of  men  that  we  think  necessary  for  ena- 
bling this  country  to  carry  on  vigorously 
any  war  that  may  be  commenced  against 
Russian  aggression.  Of  course,  on  any 
other  occasion  the  Government  would  be 
quite  willing  that  any  charge  against  them 
should  be  amply  discussed  on  the  question 
for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply ;  but  I  trust  that  on  the 
present  occasion  the  House  will  not  sepa- 
rate without  granting  the  number  of  men  to 
be  voted  for  the  Navy  which  are  necessary 
for  increasing  the  strength  of  this  country. 
Mr.  DISRAELI ;  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  responsible  for  the  debate  that  has 
taken  place  this  evening.  I  admit  my 
own  opinion  was  that,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the  docu- 
ments that  have  been  placed  upon  the 
tabic,   it  was   quite  impossible   the   Oo^ 
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vernment  should  suppose  that  some  discus- 
Bion  should  not  have  taken  place  on  these 
transactions.  In  fact,  it  is  due  to  the 
House  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
themselves  that  some  discussion  should 
take  place.  Had  this  point  heen  more 
under  mj  control,  I  would  have  consulted 
the  convenience  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  to  the  moment  when  that  dis- 
cussion should  have  taken  place;  had 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Layard)  not 
hrought  forward  the  subject,  i  would 
have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  convey  to 
the  noble  Lord  my  conviction — a  con- 
viction which  I  think  he  mUst  share — 
that  a  discussion  should  take  place  on  the 
papers  on  the  table;  but  still  I  should 
have  heen  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  noble  Lord  generally  as  to  the  mode 
and  the  moment  of  discussion.  But,  Sir, 
circumstances  are  now  changed  by  what 
occurred  this  evening.  A  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  act  in 
public  life,  and  with  whose  intention  I 
had  not  the  slightest  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  until  I  heard  it  mentioned  in 
the  House,  has  brought  the  whole  question 
before  the  House,  in  a  speech  which  justly 
commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
But  how  has  that  speech  been  met  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government?  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  speech  which  we  have  just  heard 
from  the  noble  Lord,  and  which  was  worthy 
of  himself  and  the  occasion.  I  differ  from 
the  noble  Lord  in  some  of  the  positions 
which  he  laid  down,  and  in  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  he  drew,  and  I  should  be 
perfectly  ready,  on  the  proper  occasion,  to 
endeavour  to  show  that  I  was  justified  in 
the  differences  that  I  entertained,  but  the 
tone  of  the  noble  Lord  was,  t  repeat, 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  was  made 
with  due  respect  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  subject.  But  how  was 
that  speech  met  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Grown  who  first  rose  to  address  the 
House?  The  first  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  was  to  cast  contempt  and 
(Contumely  upon  the  important  diplomatic 
documents  that  have  been  placed  upon 
the  tabid  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Why  Was  it  that  the  House  was  gra- 
ciousFy  addressed  respecting  them  by  Her 
Majesty  a  fortnight  ago?  It  was  com- 
mnnidated  by  Her  Majesty  in  Her  Gra- 
cious Speech,  with  all  the  solemn  em- 
phasis of  the  occasion,  that  after  a  year 
<sf  agitating   ne]^otiations   concerning  the 
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most  important  events  of  hnman  nature 
— ^peace  and  war — the  papers  relating  to 
those  negotiations  should  by  Her  Gracious 
Majesty's  indulgence,  be  laid  upon  the 
table.  Her  Majesty  deigned  to  inform  ua 
that  the  papers  explanatory  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  took  place  on  the  subject 
should  be  communicated  to  us  without 
delay.  What  was  the  object  of  com- 
municating those 'papers  to  us  without 
delay  ?  We  are  told  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  to  potter  over  blue  books. 
But  why.  Sir,  are  there  such  things  as 
blue  books  ?  What  is  the  intention  of 
those  state  secrets  and  those  important 
documents  being  placed  upon  our  table* 
and  being  submitted  to  our  consideration, 
if,  on  the  first  occasion  that  presents  itself 
to  offer  an  opinion,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
rises  and  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  potter 
over  blue  books?  Sir,  the  question  has 
been  brought  before  us  to*nigbt  in  a  man- 
ner not  unbecoming  its  importance.  The 
noble  Lord  has  just  Uttered  a  speech  laud- 
able, as  I  said  before,  for  its  tone,  bat 
still  full,  in  my  opinion,  of  fallacious  state- 
ments and  untenable  positions,  and  I  think 
it  is  but  fair,  as  there  must  now  be  a  discus- 
sion, that  the  discussion  should  take  place 
continuously.  The  noble  Lord  says,  it  is 
important  to  the  public  service  that  the 
Vote  for  the  number  of  men  should  be  taken 
without  loss  of  time.  I  should  wish  that 
it  could  have  been  taken  without  any  dis- 
cussion whatever,  and  had  it  rested  with  me, 
I  would  not  have  opposed  itt  but,  placed' 
as  the  question  now  is,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  the  House  and  more  satisfactory 
to  the  country,  that  the  discussion  com- 
menced to-night  should  be  concluded  be- 
fore we  enter  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
So  far  as  the  influence  of  our  example  may 
be  exercised  on  foreign  nations,  foreign 
nations  will  know,  from  the  tone  of  the 
British  Parliament  this  night,  that  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  men  that  will  be  voted,  or  with 
respect  to  anything  that  may  be  requisite 
to  afford  support  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  a  jnst  wan 
Certainly,  afler  what  has  occurred,  I  must 
say  that  the  Motion-^which  has  been  made 
by  an  hon.  Gentleman — that  this  discus- 
sion may  be  adjourned,  that  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, as  I  doubt  not  it  will  be,  on  the 
next  night,  seems  but  fair  and  reasonable. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  declaration  the 
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right  hon.  Qentlenian  has  juet  made  is  a 
most  important  one,  namely — the. assur- 
ance, ibr  himself  and  those  who  act  with 
him,  that  there  will  he  a  general  feeling  to 
support  the  Vote  for  the  increased  number 
of  men,  and  for  those  measures  which  maj 
be  necessary  for  the  public  senrice.  After 
that  declaration,  I  can  hare  no  objection 
to  consent  that  the  discussion  should  be 
postponed. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
TweWe  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  February  20,  1854. 

testamentary  jurisdiction  bill— 
eocle;siastical  courts  (Ireland). 

Ths  Marquess  or  GLANRICARDE 
said  that  he  rose  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack, 
upon  a  subject  relatiye  to  Ireland.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  introduced  a 
very  important  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
ecclesiastical  conrts  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  as  the  Bill  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
cussed by  their  Lordships  on  the  second 
leading,  he  did  not  wish  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  upon  it;  but  he  believed  there 
existed  an  unanimous  desire  for  the  reform 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland  also.  He  therefore 
begged  to  ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Bill,  which  was  then  on  the 
table  of  their  Lordships'  House,  to  Ireland, 
or  whether  it  was  intended  to  introduce 
any  Bill  of  a  similar  nature,  to  reform 
those  testamentary  courts  which  existed  in 
Ireland  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
the  present  Bill  certainly  did  not  extend  to 
Ireland.  The  Commissioners,  in  their 
report,  etpressed  their  opinion  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  unite  England  and  Ire- 
land in  the  same  jurisdiction  ;  and  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  thought  he  saw  incalcu- 
lable evils  in  attempting  to  embrace  the 
two  countries  in  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 
The  measure  was  therefore  confined  to 
England  only.  With  regard  to  whether  it 
was  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  a  similar 
nature  for  Ireland,  he  had  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  he  should  feel  no 
hesitation  in  doing  so  if,  upon  looking  into 
iSie  case,  it  should  appear  that  a  similar 


necessity  for  reform  existed  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  testamentary  courts  in  Ireland. 
His  present  impression  was  that  there  was 
such  a  necessity;  and  he  believed  some 
measure  would  be  prepared,  and  probably 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session.  He 
must,  however,  be  understood  not  to  pledge 
himself  upon  the  point,  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  subject 
more  minutely. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said  that,  while  he 
thought  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  the  present  Bill  be- 
yond England,  yet  he  believed  there  were 
quite  sufficient  reasons  for  a  measure  of  a 
similar  kind  as  regarded  Ireland ;  of  course, 
with  such  changes  as  local  circumstances 
might  render  necessary. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE     OP     COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  20,  1854. 

Minutes.]      New  Member  Swobn. — For  Devon 
(Southern  Diyision),  Lawrence  Polk,  Esq. 
Public  Bill. — 1°  Property  Qualification. 

THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  TURKEY- 
QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said  he  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
London,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Gorern- 
ment  had  received  any  official  information 
of  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrectionary 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Ottoman  Porte;  and  if  so,  whe* 
ther  thej  had  reason  to  suppose  that  that- 
movement  had  been  fomented  or  instigated 
by  the  Government  of  the  Iting  of  Greece? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said  they  had 
received  information  some  days  ago,  of  the 
breaking  out  of  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  Albania ;  but  they  had  no  infor- 
mation which  could  lead  them  to  conclude 
that  that  movement  had  been  fomented  by 
the  Government  of  the  King  of  Greece, 
although  some  persons  connected  with  it  had 
at  one  time  been  residents  in  that  country. 

THE  PROCLAMATION  AGAINST  THE  EX- 
PORT OF  ARMS,  AMMUNITION,  Ao. 
Mr.  bright  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London,  with  respect 
to  the  Proclamation  which  was  issued  by. 
the  Privy  Council  on  Saturday  last.  I 
find  that  that  Proclamation,  after  referring 
to  "arms  and  ammunition,"  proceeds  as 
follows : — 
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"Marine  engines,  screw  propeHers,  paddle- 
wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for 
boilers,  boiler  plates,  fire-bars,  and  erery  article, 
or  any  other  component  part  of  an  engine  or 
boiler,  or  any  article  whatsoever  which  is,  can,  or 
may  become  applicable  for  the  manuiaotare  of 
marine  machineryi  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  prohibited  either  to  be  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  carried  coastwise.*' 

Now  it  18  well  known  to  many  Members 
of  this  Hoase  that  there  are  large  contracts 
at  present  in  the  course  of  being  completed 
by  firms  in  this  country  for  almost  all  the 
countries  in  the  world  other  than  Russia. 
I  have  heard,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
an  order  here  for  the  construction  of  about 
500,0001.  worth  of  machinery  for  Den- 
mark ;  and  to  some  extent  similar  engage* 
ments  have  been  entered  into  with  parties 
in  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Then  again  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  firm  at 
Ipswich  which  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
sending  coastwise  steam  engines  and  boilers 
for  agricultural  purposes  m  this  country. 
The  business  transacted  in  that  branch  of 
trade  to  which  this  Proclamation  refers  is 
very  extensive ;  it  gives  emfKoyment  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  there  is  em- 
barked in  it  a  considerable  amount  of  capi- 
tal, and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  wish  that  there  should  bo 
any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  Proclamation.  I  should  be 
glad,  therefore,  if  the  noble  Lord  would  say 
whether  the  Proclamation  is  to  bo  taken  in 
the  broad  meaning  which  the  words  imply, 
or  whether  the  Government  intend  to  issue 
any  notification  by  which  trade  may,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  set  free?  There  is 
another  ground  on  which  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  that  branch  of  manufactures  wish 
io  be  made  acquainted  with  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.  [  Cries  of  **  Oi-der."] 
Well,  I  will  not  state  that  ground.  But 
the  House  will  easily  understand  that  these 
parties  will  be  damaged  by  the  fact  that 
all  other  countries  can  be  supplied  to  any 
extent  with  those  machines  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  by  Belgium,  and 
that  our  manufacturers  would  thus  be  ex- 
posed to  a  considerable  disadvantage  in 
their  competition  with  foreigners. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  :  Sir,  as  this  is  purely 
a  Treasury  question,  and  as  the  whole  of 
these  arrangements  have  taken  place  at 
the  Treasury,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
convenient  that  I  should  answer  my  hon. 
Friend.  The  cause  why  this  Proclamation 
was  issued  arose  out  of  the  following  cir- 
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cumstanco  : — in  the  middle  of  last  week 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  reported  to 
the  Treasury  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  were  entered  for  ex- 
portation to  Odessa.  They  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  the  fact,  and  it  became  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  Treasury  to  consider  with 
what  power  the  law  armed  them  to  prevent 
that  exportation.  We  were  then  advised 
by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Customs  that  there 
was  but  one  coarse  properly  open  to  us» 
and  that  was  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  clause 
in  the  Act  passed  last  year  for  the  <ynsoli- 
dation  of  the  Customs  Acts.  That  clause 
empowers  the  Government  to  prevent  at 
any  time  by  a  Proclamation  or  Order  iu 
Council  the  exportation  of  arms  and  va- 
rious other  articles  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  alluded.  We  determined  on  adopting 
that  course,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
that  and  similar  shipments.  I  ought  to 
inform  the  House,  that  we  have  already 
taken  steps  empowering  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  to  instruct  the  whole  of  their 
Comptrollers,  in  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  act  upon  this  Procla- 
mation only  in  cases  where  they  were  not 
satisfied  by  the  documents  exhibited  by 
parties  who  wished  to  make  shipments  of 
such  goods,  ammunition,  ur  stores,  that 
they  were  intended  to  be  shipped  to  a  coun- 
try to  which  we  could  not  possibly  object. 
We  had  only  a  general  rule  to  follow,  and 
we  could  only  enforce  that  rule  by  making 
it  in  the  first  instance  applicable  to  all 
cases  and  to  all  countries  without  exception. 
To-morrow  a  Treasury  order  will  be  issued 
from  the  Custom-house,  and  will  be  pro- 
mulgated throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  the  effect  that  no 
shipment  of  machinery  or  stores  is  in  any 
way.  to  be  interfered  with,  unless  there 
should  be  fitrotig  presumptive  reason  for 
concluding  that  they  were  intended  for 
parties  who  are  fighting  against  this  coun- 
try or  the  allies  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BRIGI^T  :  Am  I  to  undersUnd 
that  this  Proclamation  does  not  apply  to 
shipments  to  any  other  port  than  the  ports 
of  Russia? 

Mr.  J.  WILSON:  That  is  not  exactly 
what  I  said.  I  will  state  a  case  which 
took  place  to-day,  and  which  will  show  mj 
hon.  Friend  what  is  the  course  which  we 
mean  to  pursue.  There  was  a  vessel  called 
the  Gem  entered  for  Alexandria,  with  a 
quantity  of  the  machinery  used  in  propel- 
ling steam- vessels.    The  Commissioners  of 
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Gastoms  called  on  the  parties  who  were 
Bending  that  machinery,  to  furnish  them 
with  some  satisfactory  proof  that  it  was 
destined  for  Alexandria.  Those  parties  at 
once  produced  an  order  from  an  agent  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  showing  that  the 
goods  were  intended  for  him;  and  no  ob- 
jection was  then  made  to  their  shipment. 
In  any  other  case  of  the  kind  goods  can  be 
forwarded  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

RI3SSU  AND  THE  PORTE  —  ADJOURNED 
DEBATE  (SECOND  NIGHT). 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Question  [Feb.  17]  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed, 

Mb.  GOBDEN  :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  sometimes  alleged  against  me  that  I 
am  accustomed  to  speak  to  this  House  as 
though  I  were  addressing  the  country. 
Now  I  can  say  upon  tliis  occasion,  with 
unfeigned  sincerity,  that  I  would  sooner 
address  this  audience  than  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  upon  the  important 
and  aerious  question  which  we  have  now 
before  us  ;  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  in  the  Kingdom  an  assembly  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  and  im- 
portance of  the  question,  or  more  disposed 
to  approach  its  discussion  with  that  earnest 
consideration  which  its  magnitude  demands. 
Nor  should  I  venture  to  address  the  House 
at  all  on  the  subject  of  a  war  with  Russia, 
if  the  issue  before  us  were  one  simple  and 
intelligible  to  all,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  as  well  as  the  end  which  is  con- 
templated in  carrying  on  the  war,  were 
clearly  intelligible  to  myself.  But  it  is 
because,  even  after  the  explanation  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London,  who  addressed  us  on  Friday,  and 
whose  speech,  I  must  say,  reminded  me  of 
the  trumpet  blast  before  a  shock  of  arms — 
even  after  that  speech,  when  1  expected  to 
find  some  explanation  of  the  exact  objects 
of  the  war  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  car- 
ried on,  I  am,  I  confess,  still  in  ignorance 
upon  several  points  in  connection  with  the 
subject.  It  is  not  to  speak  upon  abstract 
principles  of  non-interference,  or  upon 
abstract  questions  of  peace,  that  I  rise  to 
address  the  House  ;  but  with  reference  to 
the  points  at  issue  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  of  the  war  between  England 
and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia 
upon  the  other.  If  the  House  will  con- 
descend to  give-  me   its   attention  for  a 


short  time,  1  will  promise  strictly  to  confine 
myself  to  the  practical  question  in  hand. 
In  order  that  we  may  perfectly  understand 
the  subject  we  are  discussing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  the  beginning,  because  we 
have  been  so  much  excited  on  this  question 
— our  passions  have  been  much  appealed 
to  against  the  acts  of  Russian  aggression 
upon  Turkey,  and  we  have  so  constantly 
considered  the  conduct  of  Russia  as  an 
affront  offered  to  ourselves,  that  we  appear 
to  have  forgotten  the  origin  of  this  unfor- 
tunate dispute.  I  must  call  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  therefore,  that  in 
1851  a  gentleman  presented  himself  at 
Constantinople»  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Government,  and  made  demands  for  certain 
privileges  to  be  conceded  to  the  Latin  or 
Catholic  Christians.  That  gentleman 
represented  the  French  Republic  at  that 
time.  We  probably  have  not  forgotten 
that  M.  Lavalette's  demands  at  Constan- 
tinople startled  us  almost  as  much  as  those 
of  the  celebrated  Mencbikoff  did  after- 
wards, by  his  rude  appeal  to  force  for  the 
concession  of  the  demand  he  then  made 
upon  the  Turkish  Government.  That  is 
the  origin  of  all  the  subsequent  proceedings 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Places.  That  I 
may  not  appear  to  rest  this  assertion  upon 
my  own  authority,  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  a  despatch  sent  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  Lord  Cowley,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1853.    The  noble  Lord  states: — 

*<  But  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  avoid 
perceiving  that  the  Ambassador  of  Ftanoe  at 
Constantinople  was  the  first  to  disturb  the  itatut 
quo  in  which  the  matter  rested.  Not  that  the 
disputes  of ^  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churehes  were 
not  yerj  active,  but  that  without  some  political 
action  on  the  part  of  France  these  quarrels  would 
never  have  troubled  the  relations  of  friendl/ 
Powers.  In  the  next  place,  if  report  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  French  Ambassador  was  the  first  to 
speak  of  having  recourse  to  force,  and  to  threaten 
the  intervention  of  a  Frenoh  fleet  to  enforce  the 
demands  of  hb  country.  I  regret  to  say  that  this 
evil  example  has  been  partly  followed  by  Russia, 
ajod  although  the  report  of  the  march  of  50,000 
Russian  troops  to  the  Turkish  frontier  appears  to 
have  been  unfounded  or  premature,  yet  it  is  but 
too  certain  that  if  the  quarrel  is  prolonged,  the 
Emperor  means  to  support  his  negotiations  by 
arms."    [No.  76.] 

In  a  despatch  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated 
St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  6,  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour says : — 

"  I  believe  that  I  may  state  to  your  I^ordshtp 
that  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  ensure  the  5th  carps  ifarmis  being 
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placed  in  »  state  of  preparation  for  active  service. 
I  propose  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  Chancellor  upon  the  object  of  the  informa- 
tion which  I  now  feel  authorised  in  submitting  to 
your  Lordship,  with  the  observation,  that  I  cannot 
help  connecting  these  military  preparations  with 
the  threat  partly  made  by  the  French  Government, 
of  sending  an  expedition  to  Syria  in  the  event  of 
satisfaction  not  being  obtained  for  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  Church."    [No.  64.] 

These  two  documents  show  clearlj  that 
even  twelve  months  ago  it  was  the  opinion 
of  our  statesmen  that  it  was  France — the 
French  Republic,  under  the  French  Presi- 
dent— who  probably  at  that  time  had  some 
expectation  of  being  one  day  Emperor,  and 
who  thought,  no  doubt,  that  he  might 
make  a  little  "political  capital,'*  as  it  is 
called,  by  going  to  Turkey  and  making 
peremptory  demand  for  privileges  to  Latin 
Christians — it  was,  I  say,  at  that  time  fully 
believed  that  the  French  Government  com- 
menced the  proceedings  which  have  now 
led  to  this  disastrous  issue.  Now,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  because 
the  Turkish  Government  had  made  some 
concessions  to  the  French  Government 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Latin  Christians, 
and  thereby  changed  the  status  quo  in 
which  that  question  formerly  was,  that 
Russia  intervened  and  put  forward  her 
claims  for  similar  concessions  to  be  made  to 
her.  It  is  true,  as  we  are  told,  that  in  the 
ease  of  France  she  made  a  most  handsome 
withdrawal  of  her  demands,  when  she 
found  that  the  question  was  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  great  political  difficulty.  But 
still  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  origin  of  the  first  movement  of  Russia 
is  traceable  to  the  proceedings  of  France 
in  that  matter.  Russia  made  certain 
claims  with  respect  to  the  privileges  of  her 
religious  sects  at  the  Holy  Places,  with  re- 
ference to  the  cupola,  the  porters  attending 
the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  key  of 
a  certain  door,  crosses  and  stars,  and  other 
matters.  It  is  heartsickening  to  find,  upon 
a  quarrel  concerning  the  very  tomb  of 
Christ  himself,  that  now  in  our  day  Eu- 
rope is  to  be  deluged  with  blood.  Why,  it 
is  enough  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cynic,  that  we  are  not  progressive  beings 
— that  we  move  in  cycles  of  instinct, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  700  or  800  years, 
lands  us  back  again  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  or  something  worse;  for  we  are 
not  now  going  to  fight,  as  then,  against 
the  Mahomedans  on  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tians, but  in  favour  of  the  Mahomedans 
and  against  the  Christians.  Russia,  how- 
ever, intervened  and  claimed  certain  privi- 
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leges  for  her  co-religionists  at  the  Holy 
Places,  and,  enlarging  her  demands,  claimed 
a  certain  protectorate  over  a  great  body, 
composed  of  the  Christian  population 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  demands  upon  which 
the  present  issue  hangs  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Sultan's  Proclamation,  dated  July  13, 
1853.  "  The  real  cause/'  said  the  Sultan 
in  that  document — 

'*  Of  the  existing  dispute  with  Russia  is  the  do- 
sire  of  that  Power  to  obtain  a  binding  and  exclu- 
sive  engagement  from  the  Porte  concerning  the 
religious  privileges  of  the  Greek  churches  and 
priesthood,  which  the  Porte  cannot  in  justice  be 
expected  to  give.  It  has  been  repeatedly  declared, 
in  a  friendly  and  sincere  manner,  that  the  Porte 
did  not  refuse  to  give  assurances  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  doubts  on  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment establishes  this  dispute,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Porte  can  give  assurances  to  the  whole 
world  in  a  matter  so  firmly  settled ;  and  that, 
whereas,  if  one  Government  should  enter  into  an 
engagement,  having  the  colour  or  force  of  treaty, 
with  another  concerning  the  religious  privileges 
of  a  nation  consisting  of  so  many  millions  of  its 
subjects,  the  independence  and  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Power  thus  bound  would  be  impaired,  such 
an  engagement  could  not  be  consented  to.*' 

That  was  the  Sultan's  statement  of  the 
question  at  issue.  A  Russian  state  paper 
gave  its  own  definition  of  the  demands 
made,  which  were  stated  to  be  "  explana- 
tory and  positive  acts  of  guarantee."  Rus- 
sia said,  *'  I  require  certain  privileges  to 
be  secured  to  my  co-religionists  in  Tur- 
key;" the  Porte  replied,  **  I  am  willing  to 
make  a  general  declaration  that  those 
privileges  which  you  demand  shall  be  se- 
cured. But  Russia  said,  **  No,  I  want  a 
special  guarantee,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty." 
The  Turkish  Government  resisted  the  de- 
mand in  this  shape.  It  is  right  to  state 
that,  pressed  by  other  diplomatists,  Prince 
Menchikofi^  relaxed  a  little  of  his  demands, 
and  said  that  he  would  be  content  with  a 
sened,  instead  of  a  treaty.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  diplomatic  terms  to 
know  the  exact  meaning  of  a  sened. 
But,  being  still  further  pressed,  Russia 
said  that,  instead  of  a  sened,  it  wonld 
take  a  *' note  verhale,^*  We  come  now 
nearly  to  the  state  in  which  the  question 
at  present  stands.  The  Porte  refused  to 
give  any  of  these  securities,  and  she  was 
encouraged  in  that  refusal  by  our  Ambassa- 
dor and  Her  Majesty's  Government.  After 
this  the  question  was  transferred  to  Vienna^ 
The  representatives  of  the  four  Powers  at 
Vienna  agreed  to  draw  up  a  note,  which 
they  hoped  would  satisfy  Russia,  and  which 
would  also  be  one  which  the  Turkish  Go^ 
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Temmeot  would  consent  to  sign.  This 
led  to  a  rather  remarkable,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  not  yery  creditable  display  of  am-> 
bassadorial  talent  and  skill.  A  note  was 
drawn  op  in  terms  which  were  approved 
QOt  only  by  the  four  Powers,  but  by  the 
respective  Governments  of  England  and 
France,  and  was  accepted  by  Russia. 
But  when  this  note  was  presented  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  an  interpretation 
was  put  upon  it  by  the  Porte  precisely 
identical  with  the  meaning  of  the  original 
note  which  had  been  presented  by  Men- 
chikofP,  and  whicjb  she  had  refused.  It 
was  not  discovered  by  our  Government  or 
by  our  diplomatists  that  the  note  bore  this 
interpretation.  I  confess  I  have  read 
every  word  of  these  papers,  and  I  should 
be  just  as  little  inclined  to  see  any  objection 
to  the  phraseology  as  they  did.  it  has, 
however,  been  admitted,  even  by  the 
parties  who  drew  up  the  draft  of  that  note, 
that  it  did  bear  an  interpretation  different 
from  that  which  they  intended  to  give  it. 
It  was  avowed  also  by  Count  Nesselrode 
that  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  words 
by  the  Porte  was  similar  to  the  terms  upon 
which  it  was  assented  to  by  Russia.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  consulted 
Powers  who  had  given  their  assent  to  the 
note,  and  had  urged  very  strongly  upon 
the  Turkish  Government  the  acceptance  of 
the  note,  withdrew  their  acquiescence,  and 
joined  with  the  Turkish  Government  in  their 
refusal  to  sign  it.'  That  is,  I  believe,  pre- 
cisely the  history,  as  concisely  as  it  can  be 
given,  of  the  course  of  events  from  the 
commencement  up  to  the  time  when  there 
existed  any  hope  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  matter  by  the  Congress  at 
Vienna.  The  practical  question,  then, 
which  we  have  before  us  is  this  : — Was  it 
right  or  wrong,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Turkish  Government  itself,  that  it  should 
have  been  advised  not  to  sign  that  note  ? 
Because  if  the  Porte  had  not  been  advised 
to  withhold  her  signature,  and  if  she  had 
been  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fleets  from  Besika  Bay,  no  doubt  the 
Turkish  Government  would  have  imme- 
diately signed  the  note.  The  non-signa- 
ture of  the  note  was  the  act  of  the  allies, 
and  not  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
Turkish  Government  made  a  resistance, 
it  is  true,  but  if  she  had  been  threatened 
with  the  withdrawal  of  material  support, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the 
Turkish  Government  would  have  accepted 
the  note.  Looking  at  all  the  circum- 
Btancea  bearing  upon  the   case,  was  it 


advisable  that  the  refusal  of  that  signature 
should  have  been  insisted  upon  in  the  case 
of  Turkey?  What  did  Russia  want? 
She  required  a  certain  declaration  to  be 
signed  which  would  have  given  her  the 
right  hereafter  to  interfere  with  Turkey, 
provided  the  declaration  was  not  carried 
out  by  that  Power.  The  case  was  precise- 
ly similar  to  that  of  the  treaty  made  'be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Brazils  for  put- 
ting down  the  slave  trade.  When  we 
found,  or  chose  to  see,  that  Brazil  did  not 
carry  out  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  we 
passed  a  law  which  compelled  Brazil  to 
fulfil  her  own  treaty.  The  case  was  like 
it  in  principle,  and  I  could  mention  others 
very  similar  to  it.  But  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  connected  with  Turkey 
and  Russia  must  be  taken  into  account 
before  you  can  take  your  stand  upon  ab- 
stract principles.  You  have  said  by  your 
diplomatists,  *'  Do  not  sign  ^his  note, 
because,  if  you  do,  you  will  sign  away 
your  independence  and  virtually  dismember 
your  own  empire.*'  But  has  the  Sultan 
any  independence  ?  That  is  the  question. 
Has  he  an  independent  position  in  this 
matter  ?  Does  he  stand  independent  even 
towards  his  allies  ?  Is  not  the  fact  noto- 
rious that  if  you  interfered  at  all  in  Turkey, 
it  was  upon  the  understanding  that  in  one 
way  or  another  you  intended  to  obtain,  if 
not  a  guarantee,  at  all  events  some  very 
strong  security,  for  the  better  treatment  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  similar 
to  that  which  Russia  has  attempted  to 
obtain  by  treaty.  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
we  have  insisted  upon  a  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  ?  It  comes,  then,  to  tbis-^tbat 
we  are  to  go  to  war,  and  deluge  Europe 
with  blood,  because  Turkey  refuses  to  do 
by  a  note  to  Russia  that  which  she  is  going 
to  do  for  the  four  Powers  of  Europe.  That 
is  the  whole  difference — I  do  not  now 
argue  whether  right  or  wrong — for  which 
Europe  is  to  be  plunged  into  war.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  infinitesimal  ground  of 
national  quarrel  as  this?  If  Turkey 
were  a  country  homogeneous  in  the 
character  of  its  population,  united  and 
identical  in  its  religious  faith,  with  no  di- 
vision of  races,  no  incurable  prejudices, 
between  one  part  of  the  population  and 
the  other,  then  it  might  be  a  case  in 
which  you  would  so  resolve  to  protect  those 
who  were  threatened..  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  Prussia.  If  Russia 
proposed  to  interfere  with  Prussia — a  pro- 
gressive, moral,,  and  highly  instructed  coon- 
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^rj — although,  perhaps,  some  might  say  it 
has  too  much  of  the  schoolmaster  in  its 
administration — hut  administering  its  af- 
fairs with  as  much  purity,  economy,  and 
justice  as  in  any  country  in  the  world — in 
such  a  case  you  might  say,  "  Hands  off, 
Russia;  you  are  comparatively  a  barbarous 
country;  you  wish  to  drag  this  highly-civi- 
lised nation  down  to  the  level  of  your  serf- 
dom; you  want  to  gain  an  influence  over 
Prussia,  with  a  view  of  degrading  her. 
We  will  interfere  and  require  you  to  with- 
draw your  demands,  and  we  will  declare 
war,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  compel  you; 
and  having  driven  you  from  the  frontier, 
we  will  keep  Prussia  secure  from  your 
attacks,  and  enable  her  to  continue  in  her 
progressive  policy."  But  is  that  the  case 
with  Turkey  ?  Have  you  not  unfortunately, 
in  Turkey,  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  and 
the  Ottoman  Government — which  is  the 
only  authority  we  recognise  in  Turkey — 
do  not  represent  the  great  body  of  the 
population  of  Turkey  ?  And  not  merely 
does  Turkey  not  represent  the  great  body, 
but  she  does  not  represent  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  But 
there  is  also  the  still  more  important  fact, 
that  it  is  not  only  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Turkey  in  Europe  that  is  not 
represented  by  the  Government  of  Turkey, 
but  there  is  a  majority  actually  opposed  to 
the  Government,  and  which  is  looking  on 
with  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  the  success 
of  that  very  policy  on  the  part  of  Russia 
which  you  are  now  preparing  to  impede  by 
force  of  arms.  For,  is  it  not  notorious, 
whether  it  comes  from  Russia  or  England, 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  are 
looking  anxiously  for  that  amelioration 
which  Russia,  for  sinister  purposes,  proba- 
bly, for  selfish  ends,  undoubtedly,  proposed 
to  give  to  them.  Now  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention,  above  all  things,  to  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  population  in 
Turkey.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  when  most  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
gone  to  breathe  a  purer  air  and  to  follow  a 
more  pleasant  occupation,  this  question 
came  before  the  House,  and  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  the  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  was  a  most  lament- 
able one,  and  that  any  satisfactory  settle- 
meat  of  the  affairs  then  in  dispute  would 
be  found  to  hinge  upon  a  due  appreciation 
of  that  question.  The  noble  Lord  the 
kber  for  Tiverton  (Visct.  Palmerston) 
Us  place,  and  made  a  declaration 


which  has  had  a  very  great  tendency  to 
cause  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey.  If  hon.  Gentlemen 
whu  have  not  so  keen  an  appetite  for  blue 
books  as  I  have  will  favour  me  with  their 
attention  for  a  short  time,  I  will  give  them 
a  summary  of  the  facts  relating  to  this, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  important  part 
of  the  subject,  and  which  I  believe  will  be 
universally  so  considered  before  many  weeks 
have  elapsed.  I  will  draw  my  information 
only  from  our  own  ofiicial  documents  and 
blue  books,  sadly  mutilated  though  thej 
are,  more  than  half  of  them  being  merely 
extracts.  In  the  month  of  February  of 
last  year.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcltffe  was 
reappointed  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
for  a  special  purpose.  He  had  left  Con- 
stantinople the  year  before,  then  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  not  expecting  to  go 
back.  And  I  mav  mention  that,  at  a 
banquet,  at  which  he  was  entertained  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Constantinople,  he  made  a 
speech,  in  which,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  will 
look  back,  they  will  see  what  his  opinion 
was  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
Turkey,  and  what  his  apprehensions  were 
of  the  result  of  a  long  continuance  of  the 
same  system  of  maladministration.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  giving  to  Lord 
Stratford  his  letters  of  instructions,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1853,  said:— 

*'Your  Ezoellenoy  will,  with  all  the  firankness 
and  unreserve  that  may  be  consistent  with  pru- 
dence and  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan,  explain  the 
reasons  which  lead  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
fear  that  the  Ottoman  empire  is  now  in  a  position 
of  peculiar  danger.  The  accumulated  grievances 
of  foreign  nations,  which  the  Porte  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  redress,  the  maladministration  of  its 
own  affiiirs,  and  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 
executive  power  in  Turkey,  have  caused  the  allies 
of  the  Porte  latterly  to  assume  a  tone  alike  novel 
and  alarming,  and  which,  if  persevered  in,  may 
lead  to  a  general  revolt  among  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  empire,  a  catastrophe 
that  would  be  deeply  deplored  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but  which  it  is  their  duty  to  r8{>re- 
sent  to  the  Porte  is  considered  probable  and  im- 
pending by  some  of  the  great  European  Powers.'* 
—[No.  94.] 

Lord  Clarendon  goes  on  to  state — and  it  is 
important  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind — that 
Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifie  had  been  ap- 
pointed spet-ially  to  go  to  Constantinople 
to  communicate  this  statement  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Sultan;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say : — 

^  '*  Nor  will  you  disguise  from  the  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers  that  perseverance  in  their  present 
course  must  end  in  alienating  the  sympathies  of 
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the  Briibh  nation,  nuking  it  impossible  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  shelter  them  from  the 
impending  danger,  or  to  overlook  the  exigencies  of 
Christendom,  exposed  to  the  natural  consequences 
•f  their  unwise  and  reckless  maladministration." 

Now  that  18  a  letter  of  iDBtructiona  given  to 
Lord  Stratford  de  Beddifie  when  he  went 
to  Constai^tiiiople.  Can  anybody  suppose 
that  at  this  moment  Turkey  does  not  stand 
in  an  exceptional  state  when  you  send  your 
Ambaaaador  specially  to  tell  its  Government 
auch  truths  as  these?  Again,  I  find  that 
on  the  24th  June  Lord  Clarendon  sent  a 
despatch  to  Lord  Stratford,  in  which  the 
same  subject  is  again  referred  to.  In  this 
despatch  he  states : — 

**  Tour  Excellency  has  long  and  zealously  la- 
boured to  obtain  for  the  Christians  in  Turkey  that 
their  evidence  should  be  received  in  the  courts  of 
justice  with  the  same  consideration  and  respect  as 
that  of  their  Mussulman  fellow-subjects,  and  that 
the  barbarous  distinction  which  fanaticism  has  long 
interposed  between  Turks  and  Rayahs  in  this  re- 
spect  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  prevail. 
Your  Excellency  is  instructed  to  state   to  the 
Porte  that  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  only  real  security 
fi>r  the  continued  existence  of  Turkey  as  an  in- 
dependent Power  is  to  be  sought  by  enlisting  the 
feeling  of  its  Christian  subjects  in  its  preservation; 
that,  although  Turkey  may  get  over  her  present 
difficulties  by  the  aid  of  her  allies,  she  must  not 
reckon  upon  external  assistance  as  a  permanent 
resource,  but  that  she  must  create  for  herself  a 
surer  defence  in  the  affections  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent, active,  and  enterprising  class  of  her  subjects; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  true 
sympathy  for  their  rulers   will  be  felt  by  the 
Christians  so  long  as  they  are  made  to  experience, 
in  all  their  daily  transactions,  the  inferiority  of 
their  position  as  compared  with  that  of  their 
Mussulman  fellow-subjects,  so  long  as  they  are 
aware  that  they  will  seek  in  vain  for  justice  for 
wrongs  done  either  to  their  persons  or  their  pro- 
perties, because  they  are  deemed  a  degraded  race 
unworthy  to  be  put  into  comparison  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet.  Your  Excellency  will  plainly 
and  authoritatively  state  to  the  Porte  that  this 
state  of  things  cannot  be  longer  tolerated  by 
Christian  Powers." 

Bear  these  words  in  mind,  "  This  state 
of  things  can  be  no  longer  tolerated  by 
Christian  Powers.*'  The  despatch  goes  on 
to  say: — 

"  The  Porte  must  decide  between  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  erroneous  religious  principle  and  the 
loss  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  its  allies. 
You  will  point  out  to  the  Porte  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  election  which  it  has  to  Inake ; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  conceive  that  very 
little  reflection  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the  Turkish 
Ministers  that  the  Porte  can  no  longer  reckon 
upon  its  Mussulman  subjects  alone  as  a  safeguard 
against  external  danger,  and  that  without  the 
hearty  assistance  of  its  Christian  dependents,  and 
the  powerful  sympathy  and  support  of  its  Christian 
allies,  the  Turkish  empire  must  soon  cease  to  exist." 
[No.  Sfi 


Now,  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  two  points  in  this  letter.  First,  the 
Christian  Powers  insist  and  demand  that 
the  Turkish  Government  shall  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  its  Christian  population. 
They  say  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the 
evils  and  the  oppressions  under  which  they 
labour.  Gould  Russia  have  said  more  than 
that  ?  The  letter  then  proceeded  further 
to  state,  that  the  Porte  must  make  its 
choice  between  renouncing  its  religious 
principles  and  the  loss  and  support  of  its 
allies.  Nov,  I  do  ask  what  possible  good 
or  permanent  alliance  can  be  made  between 
two  countries,  when  one  of  the  Governments 
demands,  as  one  of  its  conditions,  that  the 
other  shall  abandon  its  religious  principles 
and  opinions  ?  Do  you  think  it  possible  that 
the  large  fanatical  population  of  Turkey 
will  be  induced  to  abandon  their  religious 
principles?  If  not,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  do  justice  to  their 
Christian  subjects.  Except  by  the  oom- 
plete  abandonment  of  the  Koran,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  place  the  Christians 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Mussul- 
mans. The  law  of  the  Koran  takes  a  man 
from  his  cradle,  and  never  parts  with  him 
to  the  grave;  the  precepts  of  the  Koran 
mould  his  character,  form  his  civil  and 
religious  code,  and  exercise  an  influence 
over  all  the  social  intercourse  of  the  whole 
people.  Do  you  suppose  that,  having  a 
religion  which  requires  them  to  treat  the 
Christians  as  tributaries  and  not  as  equals* 
it  will  be  possible  so  to  change  the  ad- 
ministration of  Turkey  as  to  place  the 
Christians  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
Mahomedans?  It  is  altogether  impossible. 
I  now  come  to  the  first  letter  from  Lord 
Stratford  de  Reddiffe  to  the  Enrl  of  Cla- 
rendon, in  which  he  refers  to  the  state  of 
the  Christian  population  in  Turkey.  On 
July  4,  1853,  ne  writes: — 

"  Already  the  dissatis&ction  prevailinsr  in  Bul- 
garia threatens  to  end  in  an  insurreetton  of  the 
Christians.  A  party  in  Senria  is  at  the  same  time 
suspected — I  hope  erroneously — of  looking  to  the 
first  oocasion  for  making  a  push  towards  indepen- 
dence. The  whole  of  European  Turkey,  from  the 
frontier  of  Austria  to  that  of  Greece,  is  almost 
denuded  of  regular  soldiers,  and  exposed  to  the 
protection  of  Albanian  hordes,  habituated  to  tur- 
bulence and  plunder.  Information  has  reached 
me  from  Scutari  that  the  Montenegrins  are  pre- 
paring to  make  an  incursion  into  Turkey,  with 
the  prospect  of  finding  sympathy  and  co-operatioa 
among  the  Christian  tribes  in  that  neiglibourhood. 
A  spirit  of  &natioism,  dangerous  alike  to  the 
Rayahs  and  to  the  authorities — dangerous  to  neg- 
lect and  diflScult  to  control — appears  to  be  rising 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Greeks,  though 
still  quiet,  hare  taken  up  a  position,  and  hold  hi 
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society  a  language  which  indicates  views  of  am- 
bition unrestrained  by  principles  or  by  treaties." 
[No.  353.] 

Now,  about  that  time.  Lord  Stratford  had 
irery  properly  directed  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  throughout  Turkey  by  our  Consuls 
there,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  state  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey.  Having  collected  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  reports — I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  thej  have  been  so  much 
garbled  in  the  blue  book,  some  having 
dwindled  down  to  not  more  than  three  or 
four  lines ;  but,  having  collected  these 
facts,  Lord  Stratford  handed  them  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  it  was  in  refer- 
ence to  them  that  he  wrote  to  M.  Pisanit 
the  chief  interpreter  of  the  Embassy  to  the 
Porte,  on  the  22nd  of  June»  1853.  In 
this  letter.  Lord  Stratford  says  : — 

**  You  will  communicate  to  Reshid  Pasha  the 
several  extracts  of  consular  reports  from  Scutari, 
Monastir,  and  Prevesa,  annexed  to  this  instruc- 
tion. You  will  observe  that  they  relate  in  part 
to  those  acts  of  disorder,  injustice,  and  corruption, 
Sometimes  of  a  very  atrocious  kind,  which  I  have 
frequently  brought  by  your  means  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  assurances 
given  to  me  by  the  late  Grand  Visier,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  more  trustworthy  Pasha  at  Salonlca, 
alnd  the  order  for  Haczi  Hussein  Pasha  to  repair 
forthwith  to  Constantinople,  had  warranted  a  hope 
that  the  grievances  so  justly  and  loudly  com- 
plained of,  could  at  length  be  effectually  re- 
dressed. But  it  is  with  extreme  disappointment 
and  pain  that  I  observe  the  continuance  of  evils 
which  affect  so  deeply  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
and  which  assume  a  deeper  character  of  import- 
ance in  the  present  oritioal  state  of  the  Porte's 
relations  with  Russia.  You  will  read  this  instruc- 
tion to  His  Highness,  you  will  communicate  fully 
the  contents  of  the  accompanying  extracts,  and 
you  will  press  upon  his  mind  the  urgency  of  adopt- 
ing adequate  measures  for  the  repression  of  crime, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Sultan's  loyal  and  peace- 
able  subjects,  without  further  delay." — [No.  366, 
Inel.  1 J 

In  a  letter  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  same 
subject  is  further  followed  up,  and  Lord 
Stratford  writes : — 

"  The  character  of  these  disorderly  and  brutal 
outrages  may  be  said,  with  truth,  to  be  in  general 
that  of  Mussulman  &naticism,  excited  by  cupidity 
and  hatred  against  the  Sultan*s  Christian  subjects, 
and,  unless  some  powerful  remedies  be  applied 
without  further  delay,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
authority  of  the  central  Government  will  be  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  some  of  the  provinces,  and 
that  the  people,  despairing  of  protection,  will  aug- 
ment the  disorder,  by  resorting  to  lawless  means 
of  self-preservation."— -[No.  855.    Incl.  2.] 

The  House  must  remember,  that  is  the 
communication  of  our  A  mbassador  to  the 
Oorernment  of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
i^credited.     Can  any  one  suppose  that  the 
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Government  to  which  such  an  appeal  is 
made  can  be  administering  its  affairs  in 
such  a  way  as  that  it  can  possibly  lead  to 
prosperity,  or  even  to  permanence  ?  I  will 
now  read  one  or  two  of  the  extracts  from 
the  consular  reports.  The  Consul  at 
Scutari  writes  on  the  1st  of  June  : — 

'*  All  that  remain  to  protect  these  districts,  are 
three  battalions  of  regular  troops,  and  1,200  irre- 
gular topchi,  who  are  quartered  on  the  borders. 
AH  the  desperate  characters  have  raised  their 
heads  again,  and  acts  of  rapine  and  robbery  are 
again  very  frequent  at  the  expense  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Osman  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  this  pro- 
vince, is  a  Mussulman,  and  sees  with  perfect  in- 
difference all  these  excesses.  The  Christians,  who 
are  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies, 
live  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  these  districts  is  three  times  greater  than 
the  Turkish,  and  if  they  have  hitherto  been  kept 
down,  it  was  merely  by  the  hope  of  political  im- 
provement under  the  promising  administration  oi 
Omar  Pasha."— [No.  354.     Jncl.  17.] 

The  next  report  is  from  Monastir^  dated 
June  iO.     The  Consul  says  : — 

**  Aoni  Pasha  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  exceedingly 
imprudent  to  leave  the  provinces  of  Thessaly  and 
Thrace,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  notoriously 
disaffected  and  ready  to  join  the  Hellenes  on  the 
first  opportunity,  thus  denuded  of  all  regular  de- 
fence. Only  6,500  Albanian  irregulars,  picked 
men,  are  to  be  levied  for  Shumla.  Considering 
the  numerical  force  of  the  bands  which  Albania 
can  furnish  if  necessary,  this  is  a  very  inconsider- 
able body  indeed,  and,  coupled  with  the  feet  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  all  the  regular  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  leads 
me  to  infer  that,  in  the  event  of  the  rising  of  the 
Greeks  in  these  provinces,  it  is  intended  to  employ 
the  Albanians  against  them.  How  far  a  plan  of 
this  kind  would  be  consistent  with  good  policy,  to 
say  nothing  of  humanity,  I  must  leave  your  Ex- 
cellency to  judge,  believing,  for  my  part,  such  a 
result,  whether  casual  or  contemplated,  by  no 
means  improbable." — [IncL  12.] 

The  report  from  Prevesa  states  : — 

"  The  frontier  districts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
appear  likely  to  cause  considerable  embarrassment 
to  ihe  Government,  in  the  event  of  pending  nego- 
tiations assuming  a  less  pacific  character.  The 
rural  population,  oppressed  by  fiscal  exactions, 
and  subjected  to  intolerable  acts  of  violence  and 
injustice,  cannot  be  expected  to  entertain  any  but 
the  most  rancorous  feelings  towards  their  perse- 
cutors. The  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  villages  being,  moreover,  exclusively  Chri»* 
tian,  and  seeing  no  other  prospect  of  relief  open 
to  them,  are  continually  thronging  the  foreign 
Consulates  with  the  view  of  seeking  some  friendly 
Intervention.  After  thus  depicting  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  disastrous  condition  of  these  firontier  dis- 
tricts from  various  causes,  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  for  some  time  past  the  emigration  of 
whole  families  to  Greece,  which  can  only  be  ao- 
complished  by  stealth,  has  been  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  and  that  parties  so  circum- 
stanced, together  with  the  whole  body  of  SuUota,. 
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Chimftriotf,  and  other  Epirotes  domiciled  in 
Greeoe,  will  be  eager  to  avail  themielves  of  the 
fint  fiivourable  oecasion  of  promoting  disturb- 
in  this  province." — [inci.  16.] 


Although  I  have  never  before  ventored  on 

reading  such  long  extracts  to  this  House, 

I  am  sure  no  apology  will  be  needed  on 

this  oecasion,  because  it  appears  to  me 

that,  when  you  are  going  to  send  troops  to 

occupy  the  interior  of  a  country  like  this, 

it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  House 

should  be  well  informed  of  its  condition. 

The  report  of  the  Consul  from  Damascus 

is  highly  important,  as  showing  not  only 

the   amount    of   disaflfection   among    the 

Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  but  even 

the  Mussulmans,  ground  down  as  they  are 

by  the  Government,  arc  also  disaffeqt^d  to 

the  rule  of  the  Sultan.     On  June  7,  the 

Consul  writes : — 

"  But  the  worst  feature,  voder  present  ciroum- 
etanoet,  is  the  highly  agitated  state  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  city.  All  the  classes  of  the  Maho* 
modans  are  most  anxious  to  see  the  embarrass- 
ments  of  the  Porte  increase,  and  herself  involved 
in  a  disastrous  war.  They  wish  to  see  her  hum- 
bled, in  the  hopothat  her  officers  in  Syria  will  cease 
to  persevere  in  a  system  of  administration  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  eifendis  and  grandees — 
whose  property  has  been  sequestered  under  various 
pretexts,  and  has  been  so  heavily  taxed  as  to  have 
reduced  their  incomes  to  one-half— and  to  the 
artisans  and  tradesmen,  who  find  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  rapacious  tribunals  and  police  offi- 
cers.*'—[^fi«/.  7.] 

Now,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  remember 

that  when  I  alluded  to  this  subject  at  the 

close  of  the  last  Session,  the  noble  Lord, 

now  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Department,  rose  in  his  place,  and  said  :— 

"  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  greatly  misin- 
fcrmed  as  to  the  state  of  Turkey  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  I  assert,  without  fear  of  oontradic- 
tioo  firom  any  one  who  knows  anything  on  the 
subject,  that,  so  fitr  from  having  gone  back,  Tur- 
key has  made  greater  progress  and  improvement 
than  any  other  country  during  the  same  period." 
—{9  jEbRjorif,  oxxix.  1809.]     • 

When  the  noble  Lord  made  that  statement, 
these  consular  reports  had  been  more  than 
a  fortnight — I  will  not  suppose  in  his 
hands,  for  I  cannot  suppose  he  was  aware 
of  these  reports  at  the  time  when  he  made 
the  declaration  I  have  just  quoted — but  at 
all  events  they  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
colleagues.  The  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  made  within  a  week  after  Lord 
Clarendon  had  addressed  to  Lord  Stratford 
a  reply  to  the  despatch  'containing  these 
consular  reports,  and  stating  that  they  had 
received  the  most  serious  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  Of  course*  the 
noble  Lord  must  be  excepted  from  the 
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other  membbrs  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
mcnt  who  had  seen  the  consular  returns. 
[Ckeers.]  But  some  hon.  Members  ap- 
peared to  cheer,  as  though  they  conceived 
that  the  description  given  by  the  noble 
Lord  of  the  condition  of  Turkey  was  a 
correct  one.  Now,  I  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  upon  this  the  first  opportunity  which 
I  have  of  doing  so,  whether  still  he  has 
faith  in  that  declaration,  and  I  ask  him — 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  Turkey,  and  of  the  Turks 
themselves — to  say  upon  what  facts  he 
founds  that  opinion,  for  most  assuredly  he 
can  find  no  support  for  it  in  the  official 
documents.  I  beg  now  to 'call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  document  which 
was  written  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
despatched  to  our  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  bv  order  of  Her  Majesty. 
We  will  see  whether  the  colleagues  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  con- 
sider the  present  state  of  Turkey  as  one 
of  progress  and  improvement.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon writes  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
diffe  on  the  28th  of  July,  1853  :~ 

'*  The  urgent  necessity  of  extricating  Turkey 
from  her  present  position  by  peaceful  means  is 
now  more  clearly  than  ever  impressed  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  by  the  numerous  reports 
from  Iler  Majesty's  Consuls  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  your  Excellency  has  trans- 
mitted, upon  the  alarming  state  of  the  country, 
and  by  your  Excellency's  opinion  respecting  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
in  Bulgaria  and  Servia  from  the  disaffection  of  the 
people,  and  in  European  Turkey  from  the  absence 
of  regular  troops ;  while  it  appears  that  the  Mon- 
tenegrins are  preparing  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Turkey,  and  that  the  Shah  of  Persia,  insti- 
gated by  Russia,  is  collecting  an  army  at  Sul- 
tanieh ;  and  your  Excellency  considers  that  a 
spirit  of  fiinaticism,  dangerous  alike  to  the  Rayahs 
and  the  authorities,  is  rising  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  ;  and  that  the  Greeks  have  taken  up 
a  position  which  indicates  views  unrestrained  by 
principles  or  by  treaties.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  Turkish  Government,  now  weak,  is  so  little 
mindfiil  of  its  interests  not  to  <^nd  Ohristiaa 
Powers  at  this  moment,  is  so  powerless  to  enforce 
its  own  orders,  that  your  Excellency  was  com- 
pelled on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  again  on  the  4th  inst., 
to  address  to  the  Porte  an  energetic  remonstrance 
against  the  rapine,  the  exactions,  and  the  cruelties 
to  which  its  Christian  subjects  were  exposed.*' 

Now,  mark  the  two  following  lines :— - 

'*  It  is  evident,  then,  that  imminent  and  daily- 
increasing  perils  menace  not  alone  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  Turk* 
ish  cmpire."---[No.  870.] 

Imminent  and  daily  increasing  perils  !n  a 
country  which  has  made  more  progress 
and   improvement  during  the  last  thirty 
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years  than  any  other  country.  Recol- 
lect, 1  am  quoting  the  language  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  the  representative  of  Her 
Majesty  at  Constantinople.  But  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  proceeds : — 

'*  There  is  too  much  reason  to  iear  that  the  | 
numhcr  and  the  intensity  of  these  perils  must  be 
increased  by  delay  in  putting  an  end  to  the  state 
of  things  which  your  Excellency  has  so  powerfully 
described.  But  it  is  from  England  and  France 
alone  that  Turkey  can  look  for  active  sympathy 
and  support.  In  the  event  of  a  struggle,  all 
other  Powers  would  be  found  neutral,  or  would 
become  hostile ;  and  if  England  and  France  were 
now  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  a  European  war, 
and  to  disregard  the  commercial,  the  social*  and 
the  political  disasters  it  would  entail — if  they 
were  prepared,  in  short,  as  your  Excellency  says, 
to  stop  at  no  sacrifice  from  the  objects  they  have 
in  view,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would 
cripple  the  resources  of  Russia,  and  that,  on  the 
signature  of  peace,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  exclusion  of  that  Power  from  the  Greek  pro- 
tectorate, and  from  the  Principalities,  would  be 
secured.  Russia  would  be  efifectually  repelled, 
but  Turkey,  in  the  meanwhile,  might  be  irretriev- 
ably ruined ;  and  we  might  then  find  it  impossible 
to  restore  her  integrity,  or  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence. To  protect  Turkey  against  foreign 
aggression  is  the  interest  of  England  and  France ; 
nor  would  the  task  present  any  insurmountable 
difficulty  ;  but  both  might  find  themselves  power- 
less to  guard  Turkey  against  those  elements  of 
internal  dissolution  which  now  appear  to  consti- 
tute her  greatest  danger." 

Her  internal  dissolution  !  The  danger  of 
the  internal  dissolution  of  a  country  which 
has  nnade  more  progress  during  the  last 
thirty  years  than  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  !  Is  progress  and  reform 
the  way  to  dissolution?  I  thought  cor- 
ruption and  misgovernroent,  falsehood  and 
duplicity,  were  the  paths  hy  which  you 
arrived  at  the  dissolution  of  States.  Lord 
Clarendon  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  well  aware 
that  the  resouroet  of  Turkey  are  groat,  and  that 
hitherto  they  have  been  but  partially  explored ; 
but  they  fear  that  their  further  development,  or 
the  adoption  of  those  reforms  which  your  Excel- 
lency has  so  long  and  so  judiciously  recommended, 
would  be  improbable  during  a  time  that  the  Sultan 
would  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  Power, 
and  his  European  provinces  were  reduced  to  a 
state  bordering  on  anarchy,  and  which,  eren  now, 
Qompels  your  Excellency  to  contemplate,  as  stated 
in  your  despatch  of  the  7(h  instant,  the  necessity 
of  calling  up  the  British  fleet,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  repeUinga  Russian  attack  upon  Constantinople, 
but  in  order  to  protect  the  Christianrfrom  an  in- 
tehded  rising  of  the  Mahomedans  against  them. 
It  is  not,  then,  because  we  have  any  doubt  that 
the  policy  of  Russia  has  been  unjust  and  ungene- 
rous, and  is  indefensible  ;  it  is  not  alone  because 
we  think  that  war  is  a  calamity  ;  but  it  is  because 
we  do  believe  that  war  would  be  an  additional 
danger  to  Turkey,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  determined  to  preserre  peace  by  eveiy  means 
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consistent  with  the  national  honour  and  the  main- 
tenance of  that  principle  for  which  we  have  been 
contending  in  Turkey  ;  and  in  this  respect  their 
opinions  are  strengthened  by  those  of  your  Ex-  • 
cellency,  upon  whose  judgment,  experience,  and 
accurate  information  Her  Majesty's  Government 
place  the  fullest  reliance." 

Now,  it  is  a  very  generous  feeling,  and  I 
hope  a  natural  one,  which  leads  us.  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  of  a  weaker 
Power  is  undouhtedly  treated  with  injustice 
by  the  Government  of  a  neighbouring  and 
more  powerful  State,  not  to  inquire  too 
minutely  into  the  past  errors  and  failings 
of  the  injured  country.  But  this  Houne 
should  bear  in  mind  what  the  situation  is 
in  which  we  are  now  placed.  We  are  going 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Turkey — to  use  a 
commercial  simile,  we  are  called  upon  to 
go  into  partnership  with  that  country. 
If  a  man  is  asked  to  go  into  partnership 
with  another  individual,  he  is  always,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  disposed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition,  the  circumstances,  and  tha- 
future  prospects  of  his  proposed  partner ; 
and  I  hold  that  what  is  wise  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  must  be  also  wise  and 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
State.  Now,  I  entreat  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Lord  Clarendon,  in 
the  despatch  which  I  have  just  quoted, 

f joints  to  a  rising  of  the  Christian  popu- 
ation  of  Turkey  as  a  probable  contin* 
geucy  in  the  case  of  a  war.  1  ask  the 
House  to  remember  that  Lord  Clarendon 
there  states  that  war  will  increase  the  dan- . 
ger  in  which  the  Turkish  Government  are 
now  placed,  even  to  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Turkish  empire.  But  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  never  weary  in  try- 
ing to  excite  the  Turkish  Government  to 
effect  some  reform  in  their  administration, 
describes,  in  a  despatch,  dated  the  24th  of 
November,  1853,  an  interview  which  the 
Sultan  had  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  fleet,  who  were  presented  by  our 
Ambassador  himself  on  the  occasion.  In 
that  despatch  I  find  the  following  very  sig- 
nificant passage  : — 

"  When  I  reminded  His  Majesty  of  what  I  had 
so  often  urged  as  to  internal  improvements,  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects, 
the  answer  was  one  of  acquiescence ;  but  not,  I* 
think,  such  as  I  was  entitled  to  expect^" 

Such  was  the  treatment  which  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  received  from  the  Sultan 
when  he  pressed  upon  him  the  subject  of 
internal  reform.  But  it  may  be  asked,  has 
anything  changed  since  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  made  that  state- 
ment whieh  I  have  referred  to — has  there^ 


hatl  anj  intelligence  from  Lord  Stratford 
de  ReUcliffe  to  lead  ub  to  suppose  thnt  he 
entertaiiis  snj  hope  of  improvement?  I 
will  read  to  you  an  extract— it  ii  a  very 
abort  one — fi^m  a  despatch  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford <Ie  Redcliffe,  dated  the  Slat  of  De- 
cember, 1853,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
internal  eoiidition  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
He  ia  speaking  of  the  impending  war,  and 
of  the  intention  to  incorporate  Turkej  into 
the  Earopean  system,  and  to  give  tliat 
empire  the  safeguard  which  olhsr  countries 
have  in  being  acknowledged  as  belonging 
to  the  European  family  of  nations.  Lord 
Stratford  writes,  on  the  31st  December, 
oply  two  raooths  ago  ; — 

"  1  am  of  opinion  thai  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Don-MDUuliaaB  ooDimunttiei  in  this 
CDipire,  and  the  develapment  of  those  retourcei 
OQ  whiob  th«  Porte'a  indopendence  ma.  ~ 
mainl7  reat.  it  would  not  be  safe  to  hedgi 
the  Ottoman  empire  with  Eurapenn  guaranuei, 
nnleu  the  Porta  engaged,  at  tlie  aanie  time,  to 
realise  and  extend  her  ijitam  of  improTed  adou- 
Diltratian  in  good  earnest." 

So  that  the  very  last  allusion  made  by  your 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople 
to  this  subjeot— the  most  vital  of  all  in  the 
present  question — is  to  warn  you  not  to 
commit  yourself  to  Turkey  utilesa  you  have 
better  guarantees  and  better  security  than 
yon  now  have  that  the  Government  of  that 
country  will  introduce  somethinglike  reform 
and  iraproTcment  into  theirinternal  adminis- 
tration. It  may  probably  be  said  that  the 
disaffection  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Torkej  arises  from  their  being  incited 
from  other  countries.  loqniries  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  reported  rising-  of 
tome  Greek  Christians  in  Arta,  whether 
there  was  any  trath  in  the  statement  that 
the  insnrreotion  had  originated  from  the 
instigation  of  the  Govemtiient  of  Greece. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  what  may  happen, 
for  instance,  in  Bulgaria,  say  to-morrow,  > 
may  he  stimulated  by  the  Russians  from ' 
the  other  iiide;  but  1  beg  the  House  to' 
bear  in  mind  that  the  docnraents  contained 
in  the  blue  books  now  upon  the  table,  and 
a  portion  of  which  I  have  quote<l,  go  to 
prove  fhdt  tliP  grii-v;iiit>'*  nf  tlip  Gr,'.-k 
Cltristintis  arc  such  aa  (o  ii.iturnlly  lead 
them  not  only  into  nets  of  insubordination, 
but  into  acts  of  open  rebellion.  We  have 
facts  before  us  sufficient  in  thamselves  toi 
account  for  the  diaatfecliun  of  the  Greok  j 
Christians,  without  entering  into  nn  esti- 
nifllc  of  the  cilemal  inSucnces  which  mn;  ' 
he  brought  to  bear  npon  them;  and  the 
UiHue  will  remember  that  iu  the  cunaular  | 


stated,  that  llie  inhabilaots  of  Thessaly, 
oppressed  \<y  Gdcal  exaction*  and  subjected 
to  iutulerable  acts  of  violence  and  injus- 
tice, were  abandoning  the  couDtry,  and 
going  into  the  kingdom  of  Greece  for  pro- 
tection. What  conid  be  more  natural,  coii- 
sidering  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  than  that  when  in  Greece  they 
should  continue  to  sympatliise  with  theiV 
oppreaHod  fellow-countrymen  whom  they 
have  left  behind  them  ?  But  it  appears  to 
me,  and  I  have  derived  my  information 
from  official  resources  only,  that  there  is  a 
I  spirit  of  disaffection  among   the  Christian 

I  population  of  Turkey  which  must  explode. 

I I  do  not  give  that  as  my  individual  opinion 
I  -—I  have   carefully  abstained   from  saying 

syllable  from  any  information  of  my 
;  but,  unless  we  are  to  disbelieve  the 
statements  of  our  accredited  agents,  we 
i  must  eipect  to  hear,  and  that  shortly,  of 
.  an  insurrection  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey. 
I  I  have  read  acme  statetneuts  of  Lord  Strat- 
|ford  de  Redcliffe  in  connection  with  this 
subject ;  1  have  also  read  extracts  from  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  same 
effect;  and  1  may  now  remind  the  House 
that,  in  writing  to  the  Eari  of  Westmore- 
land, on  the  2Uth  of  September.  1853,  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs 
urged,  as  a  strong  reason  for  avoiding  war, 
that  it  would  "  entail  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  empire."  I  find  on  another  oc- 
casion—the Hlh  of  June,  1853-in  writ- 
ing to  the  Esrl  of  WestmorelaQil,  Lord 
Clarendon  says : — 

.  "  If  the  Russian  army  preoeeded  bajtend  the 
PrincipalitiBB,  and  other  provinces  of  Torkej  were 
inraded.  a  goneral  riiLng  of  the  Christian  popu- 
laiion  would  probahl;  ensue,  not  in  favour  of 
Russia  nor  in  support  of  the  Sultan,  hnl  fur  their 
own  independenoe ;  and  it  woald  Ita  needless  to 
add  that  such  a  revolt  would  not  be  long  in  ex- 
tending itself  to  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Aui- 

Now  what  I  want  the  Hotise  to  bear  in 
mind  is  this — that  in  contemplating  a  war 
in  defence  of  Turkey,  and  especially  a  war 
on  the  ground  upon  which  we  are  going  to 
put  it,  we  are  not  simply  entering  into  n 
"»r  in  Ilic  llgl.l  in  wliii'h  (he  n.nlter  is 
geiibTully  considered,  hut  we  are  goiug  to 
Gght  for  tlic  domination  of  the  Ottoman 
portion  of  the  papulation  of  Turkey,  and 
against  the  iutcriists  of  the  great  body  of 
tlie  people  of  tljat  country.  Now,  1  do 
not  stand  here  to  malign  Turkey  becnuse 
the  Turks  are  of  a  ditl'crent  religion  to  me 
— I  merely  wish  to  allnilc  to  the  fairt  that 
we  ore  going  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the- 
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Mussulman,  instead  of  on  the  side  of  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey,  and  that, 
too,  on  a  question  relative  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  is  lamentable  enough  that, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  are  going  to 
iight  about  the  birth-place  of  the  Prince  of 
Peaoe  at  all;  but  the  matter  is  still  worse 
when  we  reflect  that  we  are  going  to  fight 
against  the  interests  of  the  Christians  of 
Turkey,  who  form  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  that  country — a  point,  I 
think,  of  paramount  importance  in  this 
question.  In  dealing  with  the  Sultan,  his 
dignity  and  authority,  you  are  not  dealing 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Let 
ns  suppose  that  the  people  of  European 
Turkey  had  votes,  and  a  representative 
system,  and  a  popular  assembly  like  this, 
what  would  be  tlieir  policy — would  it  be 
the  policy  of  the  Sultan  or  of  the  Czar 
at  this  moment  ?  Most  undoubtedly  they 
would  take  what  the  Ccar  is  trying  to  se- 
cure to  them,  and  it  is  likely  a  great  deal 
more.  We  are  notoriously  going  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  Mussulman  minority  of 
the  population  of  Turkey;  and  without 
making  it  a  religious  question — though  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
not  come  to  view  it  as  a  religions  question — 
but,  putting  it  upon  the  representative  prin- 
ciple,! appeal  to  your  constitutional  instincts 
whether  you  are  not  going  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Mussulmans  in  Turkey — whether 
you  are  not  going  to  take  the  part  of  a 
dominant  race,  who  are  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  population,  against 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  whether 
you  are  not  prepared  to  support  by  force  of 
arms  a  policy  which  is  neither  formed  by, 
nur  intended  for,  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  ?  1  do  not  suppose 
you  will  persevere  long  in  such  a  course  as 
that;  and,  moreover,  I  say  that  if  you 
wanted  to  fight  Russia,  and  prevent  her 
from  encroaching  farther  eastward  or  west- 
ward, you  oould  not  have  taken  up  worse 
grounds  than  yoa  have  done.  Why,  you 
are  giving  to  Russia  the  popularity  in  Tur- 
key which  you  ought  to  have  there.  Would 
it  not  be  more  wise  and  more  natural,  if  it 
was  necessary  for  you  to  interfere  at  all, 
to  take  the  side  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks? 
If  you  had  done  that  you  might  have  had 
the  popularity  and  favour  with  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Turkey  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  now  enjoys ;  and  that 
popularity  and  favour  would  have  given  a 
chance*- the  only  chance — of  preventing 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  in  that  eoun- ' 
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try.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if 
Russia  sends  her  armies  into  Turkey— the 
consular  reports  and  ambassadorial  letters 
which  I  have  read  prove  what  I  say — the 
Christian  population  will  rise  in  their  sup- 
port; and,  recollect,  you  may  send  10,000, 
20,000,  30,000,  or  even  50,000  troops  if 
you  like,  but  you  will  find  no  favour  in 
that  country,  1,500  miles  ofi;  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.  The  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don said,  the  other  night,  *'  May  God  de- 
fend the  right!"  I  say  the  right  is  on 
the  side  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  should  be  a  recreant  from  the 
representative  principle  if  I  did  not  say  ao* 
Sir,  when  I  speak  of  tliese  affairs,  I  ab^ 
stain  from  all  that  censure  on  the  Russians 
which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  lavish  upon 
them.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that 
I  have  any  sympathy  with  Russia,  or  with 
its  system  of  government.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  Russian  in  my 
composition  than  in  that  of  anybody  else, 
and  if  I  abstain  from  all  those  denunciations 
against  Russia  for  the  step  she  has  taken* 
it  is  because  I  believe  that  in  this  case  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  I  admit  baa 
been  wrongly  and  unjustly  treated  by  the 
Russian  Government,  does  not  represent 
the  people  of  Turkey — does  not  represent 
their  interests— and  does  not  possess  their 
confidence.  I  say  the  right  is  on  the  side 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Turkey; 
and,  knowing  that  it  is  in  their  interest  the 
Czar  of  Russia  is  moving -^knowing,  as  I 
do,  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  they 
have  been  redueed-^I  am  not  sorry,  from 
whatever  source  it  comes,  that  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Turkey  should  be  pro- 
tected against  their  Mussulman  oppressors* 
I  am  anxious  in  this  place  to  throw  out  a 
word  of  warning  and  caution.  We  are  on 
the  point  of  sending  our  troops  to  Turkey. 
Now,  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  send  our 
troops  there  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
in  any  internal  dissensions  which  may  take 
place  in  tliat  country.  I  hope  you  will 
apply  the  principle  of  non-intervention  se 
far  as  to  allow  the  troops  to  keep  clear  of 
internal  disputes  in  Turkey.  I  feel  the 
more  anxioua  on  this  point,  because,  in  a 
despatch  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  dated 
the  4th  of  October,  18a3,  there  is  rather 
an  ominous  line  or  two  on  this  subject. 
He  eays:-^ 

'*The  question  now  is  to  determine  what  uae 
shall  be  made  of  these  naval  forces.  Their  pre- 
sence in  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  will  manifest 
tbe  ultimate  uaioa  of  Fraoee  aad  England.    Tliis 


for  the  dertiniea  of  Turkey,  will  aRbnl  the  Sublime 
Forte  a  moral  proof,  which  will  admit  or  itg  msio- 
taining  Iteelf  ae  a  regular  Governtnent,  of  Iti  oal- 
oulatiag  opnn  Che  traDqaillitf  of  its  popalationi, 
and  of  Ua  abatainiDg  from  appealing  eitber  Ut  re- 
hpaaa  fecdingt  or  to  btal  auzUiaHei." 

Now,  I  coofera  I  look  with  a  little  aaipi~ 
eion  on  th&t  paauge  is  the  dmpAtch  of  U. 
Droujn  de  LhajB,  where  he  speaka  of  the 
tueU  going  to  Constantinople  to  m  ' 
th«  regular  Qovernment  of  Turkey,  and  to 
preserve  the  tranqaillitj  of  its  populaliot 
and  I  hope  that  If  our  troop*  are  going 
Turkej,  the;  will  not,  at  all  eTontfi, 
tent  therft  to  take  part  in  t)ie  domestic 
troubles  of  that  oountrj.  Now,  Sir,  I 
would  aak,  allhouj^h  we  mnr  not  be  dis- 
posed to  make  this  a  religious  queatioo, 
IB  it  not  a  DotorionH  fact,  that  religi- 
OUB  ferrour,  and  religious  fervour  alone, 
has  carried  on  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  Raasia  1  We  hate  religion*  fana- 
tics on  the  ofke  Bide,  and  men  equally 
fanatical  and  equally  cruel  on  the  other. 
In  the  addresses  of  Omar  Poeha  to  his 
soldiers  no  appeal  is  made  t«  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism ;  he  doe*  not  ask  the 
whole  population  of  Turkey  to  sapport  him 
in  the  war  agsiniit  Russia,  he  only  appeals 
to  the  Uahomedan  portion  of  the  people, 
and  while  he  ignore*  the  existence  of  three- 
fourth*  of  the  population  altogether,  he 
call*  upon  the  Uussnlmsne  to  go  forth  to 
battle  HI  defence  of  a  religion  of  the  sword. 
I  will  reod  an  eitract  or  tiro  from  the  pro- 
clamation isened  by  Omar  Pasha  on  taking 
the  command  of  the  army  :^ 

"  To  the  Imperial  Soldieri — When  we  are  flght- 
ing  with  our  enem^,  let  u»  be  alwajg  Arm  and 
cmmgfoai.  We  will  not  turn  our  iMcki  apon 
him.  We  will  be  avennd,  and  will  •aorifloe  onr 
bead*  and  mr  livei.  Uers  la  the  Koran.  We 
bare  (wore  it  on  the  Koran.  Tou  are  Modern*, 
and  1  am  rare  that  jou  will  •acrlBoe  jour  bead* 
and  jour  livei  for  jour  religion  and  Govpmnient, 
Let  Di  light,  and  offer  oarM<We>  up  u  oar  ancee- 
tora  have  dooa.  As  thty  haTe  left  our  oonotrj 
aod  oar  rriigioo  to  ua,  ao  must  we  leave  tbem  to  | 
our  chiliiren.  A]\a(joa  know  that  the  obieet  of 
this  life  is  to  serve  wortbil;  God  and  the  Sultan, 
and  thus  to  gain  heaven." 

I  think  these  appeals  are  auRicient  to  ac- 
count far  the  efforts  made  by  the  Turks  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  it  is  no  sentiment  of 
patriotiam,  but  simply  religious  fanaticism, 
whiofa  baa  bronght  vaet  hordes  of  men  from 
Asia  and  Africa  to  the  support  of  the  Sul- 
tan— men  proud  nnd  barbarous  in  character 
—end  that  it  is  absurd  to  form  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  rcBOurcca  of  Turkey,  because 


months,  aud  becanse  her  aoldiers  have 
shown  courage  in  fighting.  The  Turk* 
have  always  shown  coarage,  particularly 
behind  breastworks  ;  and,  martial  couraga 
ii  the  only  quality  which  has  given  them 
power  in  Europe.  I  have  referred  to  tha 
internal  state  of  Turkey;  hut  I  cannot 
here  ignore  the  arguments  which  are  used 
by  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  question  to  induce  the 
House  to  enter  into  this  war.  I  would  not 
say  a  word  upon  this  view  of  the  ques'tion 
if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  arguments  to 
which  I  allude  are  calculated  to  mislead 
the  country.  The  flrst  argument  is,  tlint 
we  should  go  to  war  in  order  to  prevent 
Russia  getting  possession  of  Turkey,  and 
excluding  our  eommerce  from  that  country  ; 
and  a  long  statement  ha*  been  made  in  this 
House  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  in> 
significant  our  trade  with  Russia  i*,  as  com- 
pared with  our  trade  with  Turkey.  I  am 
afraid  that  erroneous  and  very  dangerous 
opinion  is  shared  in  by  many  people  in  thia 
country,  who  may  be  induced  to  go  into  a 
war  with  the  idea  that  they  will  thereby 
protect  their  interests,  while  their  interests 
are  all  on  the  other  side,  as  I  am  prepared 
to  show  you.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  what 
the  imports  Into  this  country  from  other 
countries  are — our  official  retuma  give  ns 
no  weans  of  ascertaining  their  precise  ex- 
tent ;  but  I  have  been  into  the  City  and 
conversed  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
nierchants  engaged  in  the  Russian  and 
Levant  trades.  I  have  ascertained  from 
them  what  onr  trade  with  Russia  was  last 
year,  and  I  find  that  I  have  undervalued 
it  by  at  least  one-half.  The  facts  have 
astonished  me ;  and  as  they  will  doubtless 
be  BB  much  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
other  hon.  Ifembers  as  to  myself,  I  will 
briefly  state  them  to  the  House.  We 
have  been  told  that  our  exports  to  Russia 
ited  to  less  than  2,000.0001.  Well, 
L  is  a  protective  country — she  still 
labours  under  that  Protectionist  delusion 
that  existed  in  this  country  up  till  a  few 
years  ago;  but  when  I  want  to  know  the 
particulars  of  our  trade  with  any  country,  I 
always  inquire  not  only  what  we  export  to 
it,  but  what  we  import  from  it.  If  we  im- 
port from  a  country  largely,  depend  upon  it 
we  pay  largely  for  it,  or,  if  not,  we  shall  be 
doing  a  very  profitable  trade.  1  was  under 
the  impression  that  our  import  trade  from 
Russia  amounted  upon  an  average  to  be- 
tween 5,000,0001.  and  6,000,0001.,  and  I 
was  not  altogether  sure  that  this  was  not 
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an  exaggeration.  I  have  now  got  informa- 
tion from  sources  that  may  be  relied  on. 
Here  are  accounts  from  two  houses  that 
did  not  compare  notes  together  of  the  ex- 
ports into  England  from  Russia— one  ac- 
count fur  last  jear  and  the  other  a  general 
average.  Our  trade  with  Russia  last  year, 
as  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  recol- 
lect, was  unusually  large.  Our  imports 
were  as  follows : — 

"  Tallow,  1,800,000Z.  ;  linseed,  1,300,000^. ; 
flax  and  hemp,  3,200.000^.  ;  wheat,  4,000.0002. ; 
wool,  300,000^. ;  oats,  600,000/. ,  other  grain, 
£00,0002. ;  bristles,  450,0002. ;  timber,  500,0002.  ; 
copper,  140,0002. ;  hides.  60,000/. ;  iron,  70,0002. ; 
miscellaneous,  200,0002. ;  making  a  total  of 
13,020,0002.'* 

Such  were  our  imports  from  Russia  for 
1853.    The  other  house  to  which  I  applied 
gave  me  an  average  year,  and  they  have 
made  the  total  amount  11,300,0002.;   but 
they  have  put  down  wheat  at  2,000,000^ 
instead   of    4,000,000/.,    which    was    the 
amount  last  year,  when  there  was  an  un- 
usually  extensive   importation   of   wheat, 
and  that  makes  exactly  the  difference.     I 
am  credibly  informed,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  there  is  about  1,000,0002.  worth  of 
produce  comes  down  the  Vistula  and  other 
rivers  to  Prussian  ports  on  the  Baltic,  and  is 
exported  to  this  country;  so  that  it  may  be 
vaid   that  our   imports    from   Russia  will 
average  altogether    12,000,0002.  sterling 
per  annum.     And  bear  in  mind  that  you 
have  articles  imported  from  Russia  of  pri- 
mary importance  and  value  to  your  manu- 
facturers.    Take,  for  instance,  the  article 
of   tallow.     How  would  your  locomotives 
travel  without  tallow  ?     How  would  your 
mechanic  carry  on  his  operations  if  he  did 
not  grease  his  wheels  ?    [A  lautgh,]     Your 
means  of  locomotion  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  article  of  tallow.     We  im- 
port linseed  to  the  value  of  1,300,0002. 
per  annum  from  Russia.     1  observed  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridgeshire  laughing 
a  moment  ago.     He  represents  an  agri- 
cultural  constituency.     No   class   in  this 
country  have  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
importations   of    linseed    as   the   agricul- 


carry  on  business  bo  far  as  the  finest  qua- 
lity of  articles  is  concerned.  If  they  were 
deprived  of  a  supply  of  Russian  iron.    Let 
us  refer  now  to  Turkey.     I  hear  it  stated 
that  our  exports   to   Turkey  amount   to 
nearly  3,000,0002.  per  annum.     That   is 
true;  but  I  have  it  from  the  very  best  au- 
thority, that  about  1,000,0002.  of  that  is 
for  articles  exported  to  Trebizond  for  the 
markets  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  Here, 
then,  you  have  2,000,0002.  of  exports  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  including  what  passes 
through   into  the  Wallachian  and  Molda- 
vian provinces;  and  1  am  told  that  the  pre- 
sent imports  from  Turkey  into  this  country 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  2,250,0002. 
per  annum.     Compare  the  Russian   and 
Turkish  trades  together,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  the  former  you  have  one  of  three 
times  the  importance  of  the  other.    There 
is  no  one  foreign  country  whose  trade  is  so 
important  to  us  as  Russia,  excepting  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  all  the  carrying  trade  between  our 
ports  and   Russia  is  in  our  own  hands. 
Now,  is  there  any  ground  for  urging  this 
country  into  a  war  with  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  commercial  and 
trading  interests  ?     None  whatever.     The 
advantage  is  all  on  the  other  side.     I  do 
not  say  you  should  fight  for  a  tariff,  whe- 
ther high  or  low.     I  am  only  meeting  au 
argument  which  is  constantly  brought  for- 
ward on  the  other  side.     I  have  been  my- 
self charged   with   gross  exaggeration  in 
having  stated  that  the  Russian  trade  was 
more   valuable    and    important  than   the 
Turkish  trade;  but  I  appeal  for  my  vindi- 
cation to  the  facts  which  t  have  just  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.     When   1  say  that 
our  exports  to  Russia  are  only  2,000,000/., 
while    our     imports     from     Russia     are 
12.000,0002.,  1  need  not  tell  those  Gentle- 
men who  are  acquainted  with  commercial 
affairs  that  the  difference  is  paid  for  in  an 
indirect  trade.     We  are.  so  to  speak,  the 
bankers  and  brokers  of  the  whole  world. 
The  sugar  and  coffee  we  get  at  Cuba  and 
Brazil  we  take  to  Russia  in  payment  of 
hides  and  tallow;  the  raw  cotton  of  New 


turistSi  who  are  always  complaining  about    Orleans  we  exchange   for  the  tallow  and 
the  high  price  of  food  for  cattle.     Surely    wheat  of  Russia,  which  very  foolishly  pro- 


they  do  not  want  our  supply  of  linseed  cut 
off.  To  turn  to  the  district  1  represent  my- 
self— there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  you 
stop  our  trade  with  Russia,  you  will  inflict 
great  misery  and  hardship  upon  some  parts 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  I 
am   informed   that   the   manufacturers  of 


tects  its  mills  instead  of  getting  its  cotton 
goods  direct  from  Manchester;  and  some 
of  the  imports  are  paid  for  in  gold.  I 
trust  that  those  who  have  hitherto  held 
out  to  the  country  that  the  Turkish  was 
superior  to  the  Russian  trade  will  be  no 
longer  deluded  by  such  a  fallacy.     I  have 


Sheffield  would   find  it   impracticable   to  I  said  but  now  that  I  would  not  have  alludtd 
Mr,  Cobden 
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^to  thia  subject  had  I  not  believed  that 
BtatemeotB  had  been  made  which  were  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  country.  The  ques- 
tion I  have  to  put  to  the  House  now  is, 
bow  are  you  going  to  carry  on  the  war  if 
you  go  into  it?  You  are  sending  land 
forces  to  Turkey.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  such  a  thing  would  have  startled  the 
whole  country.  Why,  if  you  were  going 
to  fight  the  battles  of  another  country, 
1,500  miles  off,  you  could  have  done  so  by 
your  natural  arm — the  Navy.  What  can 
20,000,  30,000,  or  even  50,000  soldiers  do 
in  such  a  distant  and  barbarous  country  as 
Turkey,  except  complicate  its  internal  af- 

'  fairs  ?  You  may  dispose  your  fleet,  and,  that 
too,  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to  guard  Turkey 
against  external  danger  for  a  season;  but  if 
you  send  your  army  to  Constantinople,  and 

•  join  it  there  with  the  forces  of  France,  such 
as  may  be  spared  from  Rome  and  Algiers, 
you  will  not  save  Turkey,  while  you  may 
complicate  your  relations  with  your  French 
ally.    What  is  this  war  ?    For  what  are  we 

.  going  to  fight  ?    Is  it  a  war  on  behalf  of 

'  the  balance  of  power  against  the  aggression 
of  the  Czar  ?  Has  the  time  come  when 
the  great  contest  between  Cossackism  and 
Republicanism  is  to  be  fought?  and  is 
England  the  only  country  which  is  to  fight 
the  battle  ?  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John  Russell) 
talked  the  other  night  of  united  Europe 
opposing  the  encroachments  of  Ruasia  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  explain,  it  turned  out  that 
he  did  not  mean  Europe  at  all,  the  fact 
being  that  all  the  great  countries  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  England  and  France, 
are  remaining  neutral.  Now  I  will  ask 
hon.  Members  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
map  of  Europe.  Where  does  England 
stand  in  that  map  ?  We  are  altogether  to 
the  westward  of  Russia,  with  all  Germany, 
Belgium*  Holland,  and  Scandinavia— for 
the  latter  is  as  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  terrible  Power  as,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  I  will  admit  we  are« 
NoWj  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of 
the  German  States,  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  are  a  population  of 
70,000,000  or  80,000,000  souls.  These 
countries  have  about  700,000  or  800.000 
men  under  arms,  whom  they  have  been 
for  the  last  ten  years  constantly  drilling, 
parading,  and  manoeuvring.  The  ante- 
rooms of  every  Court  in  Europe  has  of 
late  glittered  with  gold  and  scarlet,  and 
people  begau  to  think  that  these  great  mi- 
litary preparations  would  be  used  for  some 
purpose.      There. is  a  traditional  notion. 


which  I  own  I  do  not  share,  that  t 
sians  are  to  come  and  play  the  par 
Goths    and    Huns,    and    that    th 
overrun  Western  Europe.      That 
suppose,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
has  now  come,  and  the  noble  Lord 
them  of  the   treacherous  Czar,   \ 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  ri 
Well,  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  and! 
that  England  is  to  send  20,000  or 
land  forces  over  the  backs,  as  it 
the  Belgians,  the  Dutch,  the  Dt^ 
Swedes,  the  Austrians,  and  the  ]' 
— over,  in  fact,  the  most  militai; 
in  Europe-«in  order  to  fight  b 
their  safety  and  independence.  En  \ 
the  least  interest  in  this  great    ! 
question,  as  it  is  called.     She  is 
invulnerable  by  land  and  impre<  i 
sea,  so  long  as  her  commerce  flo^  r 
it  does  now,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  (  i 
which  has  nothing  to  fear  from  t   i 
sions  of  the  Czar.     Yet,  in  thi 
are  left  alone  to  indulge  that  con   ; 
which  has  assumed  the  name  of 
ism.     The  truth  is,  the  people 
and  Prussia  do  not  believe  the  i    ^ 
Europe  are  engaged  in  this  ques    i 
believe  we  are  seeking  to  increi 
fluence  in  Turkey,  and  therefu 
not  care  to  come  forward  anc     i 
A  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Jocelyn),     i 
so  blandly  on   every  question      t 
always  in  hopes  of  hearing  hit     ! 
the  other  side,  said  : — *'  You  i     i 
fight  the  Russians — ^you  must 
tent  with  the  status  quo  ante  i 
must  go  beyond  that,  and  cut 
casus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Ru      i 
trating  Asia,  for,  if  they  do,        i 
empire  will  not  be  secure.**  i 

sort  of  argument  which  1  thinl 
all  Europe  believe  that  we  wei 
selfish  battle — that  we  were 
for  the  independence  of  Eu 
maintain  our  own  pre-emineu 
and  is  it  not  very  likely  to  lea 
people,  who  are  not  the  lea 
people  in  the  world    ou   th 
English  rapacity  and  English        I 
the  same  suspicion,  and  thus         i 
mately   not   have   anybody  i 

meeting  this  Russian  aggre 
there  no  one  in  this  House 
*'  At  all  events^  if  we  are  goi 
battle  of  Cossackism  for  T         ; 
fight  it  with  our  Navy,  an         I 
miserable  20,000  or  30,00 
neighbourhood  of  Constantit 
banks  of  the  Danube  ?  "  If 
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party  id  this  House,  I  care  not  on  which 
side,  80  that  they  oppose  such  a  mad  policy 
as  that  of  sending  troops  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, I  am  one  of  them.  I  have  now 
done*  I  have  merely  to  add  one  wurd 
more.  When  1  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Roebuck)  —  and  no  one 
was  more  pleased  than  I  was  to  see  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  again  among  us-— 
dealing  unmeasured,  unqualified,  and  un- 
charitable invective  upon  some  gentlemen  of 
the  Peace  party,  I  exclaimed,  '*He  is  himself 
again."  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  we  must  fight  the  Russians  now,  be- 
cause if  we  did  not  we  should  have  to  fight 
them  hereafter.  I  do  not  like  arguing  in 
the  future  tense,  in  that  way  especially, 
when  such  serious  questions  are  concerned. 
By  the  same  rule,  a  man  might  bring  one 
a  bowl  of  poison,  and  say  : — **  You  may  as 
well  take  it  now,  because  you  will  be  sure 
to  die  some  time."  I  will  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  peace  and  war  as  an  abstract 
question  ;  but  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  Peace  party.  Now  there  is  no 
party  in  this  country  that  can  for  a  moment 
nesitate  to  join  in  a  war  of  justice  and  self- 
defence — at  least  no  political  party.  There 
is  a  religious  party,  whose  virtues  far 
transcend  their  numbers,  who  religiously 
believe  that  by  the  tenets  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament they  are  forbidden,  under  any  cir- 
cumstancest  even  in  self-defence,  to  take 
away  human  life.  For  that  body  I  have 
the  greatest  respect.  There  is  another 
party  who  think,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
thought,  it  would  be  desirable  to  allay  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people  of  England 
by  a  propagandism,  or  what  is  vulgarly 
called  agitation.  We  have  been  gradu- 
ally carried  onward  by  that  martial  enthu- 
siasm, which  ten  to  one  must  have  an  end 
in  war.  I  have  been  of  that  party  which 
would  remove  everything  tending  to  excite 
that  martial  enthusiasm,  and  would  teach 
my  fellow-countrymen  not  to  give  way  to  the 
abuse  of  that  quality  which  they  so  emi- 
nently possess— com bativeness.  I  like  that 
quality,  and  I  think  t  have  some  of  it  my- 
self—but I  do  not  like  to  nee  Englishmen 
expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  war  by  keep- 
ing always  on  hand  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive of  all  luxuries^  a  prejudice  against 
some  foreign  country.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
Ministers  themselvtes,  and  to  any  one  in 
this  country  who  will  look  at  the  tone 
used  by  a  large  part,  and  that  the  most 
popular  part,  of  the  press,  and  at  public 
nieethigs— whether  there  is  not  an  excel- 
kmt  field  for  the  operations  of  such  a  so- 
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eiety,  which  tends  to  divert  men*a  minds 
from  persisting  to  rush  into  war,  and  teaches 
them  the  blessed  advantages  of  peaee  ?  I 
think  there  is  not  one  hon.  Member  in  this 
House,  whatever  his  politics  may  be,  who 
will  not  say  that  he  has  been  shocked  at 
the  levity  with  which  this  question  of 
war  has  been  treated  in  some  quarters.  If 
it  had  been  a  boat-race,  or  a  cock-fight,  or 
a  game  at  skittles,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  they  could  not  have  dealt  with  it 
with  more  levity  than  they  have  done.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  am  opposed 
to  this  war  with  Russia—  I  am  opposed  to 
all  war,  when  it  hangs  on  so  fine  a  thread — 
so  gossamer  like  you  can  hardly  feel  or 
touch  it— as  whether  the  Sultan  shall  sign 
a  note  declaring  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
that  he  will  preserve  all  the  rights  of 
Christian  subjects,  or  whether  he  shall  give 
that  declaration  to  all  the  European  Powers. 
On  such  an  infinitesimal  difference  as  that 
I  dare  not  go  to  war — I  dare  not  advocate 
going  to  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and  at 
the  risk  of  deluging  half  Europe  with  bloo<]. 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  say  it,  and 
therefore  I  say,  having  got  into  this  ques- 
tion, and  being  now  in  the  position  of 
having  voted  against  the  principle  of  a  Bill, 
and  endeavouring  in  Committee  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  I  say,  '*  Let  us  fall  back 
on  that  Vienna  note.*"  ['<  Oh  oh  !"]  I  pro- 
fees  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  It  saves  the 
honour  of  the  Sultan,  because  it  is  not  the 
original  note  of  Prince  Menchikoff— it  is 
the  note  of  the  four  Powers,  and  therefore 
not  the  note  of  Russia.  I  would  withdraw 
the  promise  of  material  assistance  to  Tur- 
key unless  she  signed  that  declaration. 
Diplomacy  has  not  much  to  boast  of,  and 
will  not  suffer  much,  if  we  are  rescued 
from  war,  even  at  the  expense  of  another 
inconsistency,  I  take  upon  myself  all  the 
unpopularity  of  opposing  this  war,  and  I 
would  not  give  six  months'  purchase  for 
the  popularity  of  any  Gentleman  in  this 
Douse  or  out  of  it  who  will  vote  for  It. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said*  he 
should  refrain  from  entering  at  any  con- 
siderable length  into  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden),  and  should 
endeavour,  after  a  few  passing  remarks 
upon  them,  to  revert  to  the  question  as 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ajlesbury.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  had  told  them  he  was 
opposed  to  this  war  with  Russia  upon  three 
leading  considerations— because  it  was  a 
war  of  Mussulmans  against  Christians,  be- 
cause it  waa   backing  a  small   minority 
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•gainst  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  Le- 
caaae  he  fovnd  from  two  friends  in  the  City 
that  the  imports  from  Russia  into  England 
•mounted  to  eleven  or  thirteen  millions. 
What  had   brought   the    people   of    this 
country  to  support  Her  Majesty  *s  Govem- 
ment  was  the  discovery   that  they  were 
really  in  earnest  in  resisting  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia.      It  was  not  connected 
with  any  of  those  considerations  on  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  based  his  opposition 
to  their  policy,  and  he  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
trusted  the  people  of  England  never  would 
consider  whether  they  were  going  to  war 
ID  defence  of  a  minority  or  a  majority,  or 
what  was  the  religion  of  the  people  upon 
whom  unjust  attacks  were  made,  nor  whe- 
ther the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of 
one  side  or  the  other.     With  respect  to 
the  last  argument,  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
trade  with  Russia,  he  submitted  that  it 
mi^ht  he   much   more  appropriately   ad- 
dressed to  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
than  to  the  Parliament  of  England.    When 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  reading  extracts 
from    the  instructions  of  Lord  Clarendon 
to  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  he 
eould  not  fail  to  notice  how  very  nearly 
the  language  of  those  instructions  agreed 
with   the  language  of  the  Russian   state 
papers,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling,  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  when  they  talked 
of  going  to  war  in  favour  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Turkey,  there  were  passages  in 
those  instructions  and   despatches  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  a  real  desire 
to  roaintainlthat  independence.     Nor  eould 
he  help  remembering  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at   Manchester   last  autumn,  and   which 
found  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen there,  that  they  were  very  nearly 
proposing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  a 
member  of  the   Peace   Society — that   in 
that  speech  he  used   terms  which  made 
the  people  of  England  understand  that  he 
had  very  little  desire  to  maintain  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  Turkish  Government,  full 
as  it  was,  according  to  the  right  hou.  Gen- 
tleman, of  anomalies,  misery,  and  persecu- 
tion.    He  (Lord  J.   Manners)  regretted 
such  language  should  have  been  used  in 
such  a  quarter,  and  that  such  language 
should  be  found  in  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Clarendon.     He   was   much   surprised   to 
hear  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  say  that  from  first  to  last 
Russia  had  never  given  this  country  any 
idea  whatever  of  the  ultimate  tendency 
and  object  of  her  demands*     If  one  thing 


was  more  clear  than  another  it  waa  that 
warning  after  warning  was  given  by  the 
various  agents  of  England  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Russia,  which  were  obvious 
to  most  people  from  the  6rst,  and  he 
found  almost  the  first  of  these  warnings 
was  addressed  to  the  predecessor  of  the 
noble  Lord  as  early  as  December  5,  1852, 
by  Colonel  Rose,  not  depending  on  his  own 
observation,  but  x>n  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople of  what  the  noble  Lord  said  was 
never  disclosed.  On  the  $th  of  Peoerober, 
1852,  writing  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  who 
was  then  Foreign  Secretary,  Colonel  Rose 
says: — 

"  M.  D*Oieroff  baa  prejudiced  niioh  his  posi- 
tion at  this  importaat  moment  hj  making  a  formal 
deolaration  to  the  French  Ambassador  that  Rus- 
sia, by  Tirtuo  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  protects 
the  orthodox — that  is,  the  Greek — religion  in 
Turkey.  M.  de  Laralette  takes  this  the  more  to 
heart,  because  he  has  lately  formally  deoUnd  that 
France  makes  no  claim  to  protect  the  TurkUih 
Roman  Catholics.  He  has  made  known  M.  lyOae- 
roff's  declaration  to  his  colleagues  and  the  Porte. 
The  Porte  has  heard  this  assertion  of  Russian 
protection  of  the  religious  interests  of  ten  or 
eteren  millions  of  her  subjects  with  unraiBgled 
dissatisfaction.** 

That  was  as  far  back  as  December,  1852. 
It  was  received  in  England  just  as  tlie 
noble  Lord  entered  upon  office,  and  he  was 
bound  to  give  credit  to  the  noble  Lord  fur 
the  vigorous  measures  which  he  seemed 
willing  to  take,  and  the  dear  conception 
shown  by  him  of  the  danger  threatened 
from  Russia.  In  responding  to  the  lan- 
guage of  M.  Baadia,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Cowley  thus  :— 

'*  The  anxiety  felt  by  the  French  Government  is 
very  natural.     ,  Her  Mi^jesty's  GoTera- 

ment  think  it  desirable  that  some  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at  between  the  great  Powers  on 
this  important  subject,  and  I  will  immediately 
take  into  consideration  the  steps  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpoae.'* 

The  noblo  Lord,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  made  another  assertion,  which  he 
confessed  he  heard  with  equal  surprise. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  from  the  moment 
that  France  abandoned  her  eitreme  pre- 
tensions— from  the  moment,  in  fact,  that 
the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  came  into  power — 
there  had  been  the  roost  complete  and  cor- 
dial union  as  to  actions  and  intentions  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  France  and 
England.  The  noble  Lord  must  have  put 
out  of  sight,  or  entirely  forgotten,  the 
whole  of  the  communications  which,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year  subsequently  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  coming  into  office,  were  directed 


by  the  nolile  Lord's  succeworaa  SeereUrv  ' 
of  State  for  ForeigD  Afiain,  to  the  Oo'- 
vernmeatB  of  Russia.  France,  and  Turkey. 
Tho  nohle  Lord  did  not  trouble  the  House 
with  dates  or  detailit,  nod  he  did  irieelj, 
because  it  vould  have  been  itapouible  but 
to  admit,  so  far  from  the  action  of  England 
being  in  accordanos  with  the  action  of 
France,  Lord  Clarendon  persisted  in  refus- 
ing to  co-operate  with  France,  and  made 
known  to  the  Gorernment  of  Rubms  that 
England  irill  not  co-operate  with  Fnuice. 
And  it  was  his  (Lord  J.  Uanners')  firm 
belief  that  the  knowledge  as  acquired  at 
St.  Petersburg  induced  the  Gmperor  to 
persist  in  Prince  Menchikoff's  demands. 
The  eiplsoationi  given  hj  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment during  the  time  the  armaments 
were  going  on  were  so  contradictorj  that 
it  would  naturally  be  supposed  they  would 
awaken  suspicion.  Count  Nesselrode,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  writes  a  for- 
mal despatch  to  Baron  Bruanovr,  on  Jan. 
14,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  The  Emperar  bos,  therefbre,  coaBidered  it  ne- 
'  cesatir;  to  adopt  in  the  ouCkI  some  precautionuy 


atid  Co  guard  hiniB^If  in  anj  coatiagenc^  vhiah 
niii;  arils  agtiltiit  the  attempts  of  a  Goverament 
aocDstomed  to  act  b^  >urpri>e«.  I'be  object  of 
onr  meuursi  is  not  la  an;  way  to  throw  doubt  I 
on  the  independoDoe  of  the  OttomaD  empire." 

That  despatch  waa  commnniosted  to  Her 
Majesty^s  OoTemmeAt,  and  they  were  in- 
vited to  believe  the  only  object  which 
the  Emperor  .of  Russia  had  in  view  in 
these  armaments  was  to  procure  a  sort  of 
moral  counterpoise  at  Coniitaulinople  to 
the  threats  which  M.  de  Lavniette  had  at 
a  former  period  held  out.  Two  days  after- 
wards— on  the  16th  of  January — General 
Castelbajac,  just  appointed  French  Am- 
.  bassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  his  first 
interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  the  rumoured  military 
preparations.     The  Emperor  replied  : — 

"  That  the  occonnt*  of  M»  military  prcpura- 
tioDS  were  much  einggereted :  thiit  thej  were 
DOC  oiinaod  by  tbe  question  of  the  Holy  Buildings, 
thongh  he  avowed  tba  intcntiaa  of  iuipuing  awe 
at  Constantinopie,  in  conacquenoe  of  aomo  insult 
Vhich  had  been  offered  to  the  Russian  flog." 

Here  was  a  statement  that  these  arma- 
meuts  were  not  iu  any  degree  directed 
against  the  Buppoaed  threats  on  the  part 
of  France;  that  they  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Placesi  but  were  to  avenge  or  procui'e 
Mule  satisfaction  for  insults  then  for  the 
ih'.K-  ull>-geJ  to  ii^ivo  bcrii 
lord  John  Mauucyi  I 


offered  to  the  Russian  flag  at  ConstanU- 
nople.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  Prince 
Uenchikolf  arrived  at  Constantinople,  Co- 
lonel Rose,  whose  conduct  he  bnnibly 
thought  was  beyond  all  praise,  asked  for 
some  eiplanatioD  of  the  threatening  arma' 
ments.  In  tbe  first  place.  Prince  Mencbl- 
koff  almost  denied  any  movement  what- 
ever among  the  Russian  troops.  He  next 
admitted,  and  proceeded  to  explain  and 
justify  them. 

"  He  tboc  took  up"  (sud  Colonel  Rose)  "  an- 
other ground  of  srgumeDt,  and  aaid  that  tbe 
military  movements  of  Omar  Pnilia  hod  caused 
suBpioion  to  the  Russian  GovsnunenC,  who  thought 
that  he  might  carry  war  and  Maiiini's  doctritiei 
into  the  AuatriaD  territory  and  the  Danubian  pro- 
Here  they  had  no  loss  a  person  than  Prince 
Meuchikoff  giving  to  Colonel  Rose  another 
version  of  these  armaments.  It  was  then 
neither  the  throats  of  France,  nor  the  in- 
sults offered  to  the  Russian  flag,  but  a  fear 
lest  Austria  should  be  invaded  by  Omar 
Pasha  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  the 
doctrines  of  MaEtioi.  All  these  conflicting 
explana^ons  were  commanicated  to  Lord 
Clarendon  before  the  end  of  March,  and 
before  that  time  Lord  Clarendon,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  most  suspicious  self-contra- 
dictory  ciplanations,  had  the  most  direct 
evidence  of  tbe  nature  of  those  armaments 
and  movements  of  troops.  Sir  Q.  H.  Sey- 
mour informed  Lord  John  Russell — 

"  Orders  have  been  despatched  to  the  Bib  corpt 
SarmU  to  advance  to  tho  frontiers  of  tbe  Da- 
nubiau  provinces,  withDat  waiting  for  their  re- 
serves, and  the  4th  corps,  under  the  command  of 
General  Count  Dannenber^,  and  now  slationod  in 
Volhyuia,  will  be  ordered  to  bold  itself  in  readi* 
ness  to  march,  if  necessary.  Each  of  these  corps 
consists  of  twenty-four  regiments,  sad,  as  your 
Lordship  is  aware,  each  Rusuan  regiment  is  oom- 
posed  of  three  battalions  (each  of  about  1,000 
men),  of  which  one  battalioo  forms  tlie  reserve. 
General  I.ilders'  corjia  iTartale  accordingly,  being 
now  48,000  strong,  will  receive  a  reinforcement 
of  24,000  men  soon  after  Its  arrival  at  its  destina- 
tion ;  and  supposing  the  Itb  corps  to  follow,  the 
whole  force  will  amount  at  least,  aooording  to 
official  returns,  to  144,000  men." 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Colonel  Rose,  in 
submitting  the  accounts  received  from  the 
Consuls  in  the  Principalities,  said: — 

*'  The  t«Qor  of  this  report,  taken  in  considera- 
tion with  that  of  Mr.  Consul  Yearaes'  last  report 
from  Odessa,  oau  leave.  I  think,  no  donbt  as  to 
the  hostile  nature  of  tho  iDtentlons  of  tbe  Eussinn 
Governmeht." 

In  spite  of  all  these  faets,  Lot^  Clarendon 
persisted  in  believing  the  declarationsi 
such  as  tbny  Were,  of  tbe  intentions  of  the 

En,i,eror  of  lluasia.  auJ  in  Jisboliuvins  and 
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taking  no  notice  whatever  of  all  those 
warnings  and  all  those  threatening  more- 
ments*  At  last  the  nature  of  Prince  Men- 
chikofTs  mission  became  apparent.  On  the 
7th  of  March  Colonel  Rose  penetrated  the 
secret,  and  communicated  the  real  object 
of  the  mission  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

"  I  regret  to  state  to  your  Lordship,  that  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  mission  of 
Prince  Menchikoff,  which  I  shall  transmit  to- 


land  was  not  prepared  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Government  of  France.  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Cowley, 
dated  the  22nd  of  March,  said :-« 


"  I  told  his  Excpllency  (Count  Walewski),  that 
when  the  intelligence  from  Constantinople  was 
analysed  and  divested  of  the  colouring  imparted 
to  it  by  local  excitement,  there  was  but  one  fact 
to  deal  with,  namely,  that  General  Menchikoff,  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  Elmperor  of  Rus- 
sia, announced  nearly  two  months  ago,  had  de- 
clined to  hold  official  intercourse  with  Fuad  Ef- 
morrow  by  Her  Majesty's  steam  ship  Wasp,  to  '  frndi,  because  that  Minister,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
Malta,  to  be  forwarded  to  your  Lordship  without  Imperial  Majesty,  had  acted  with  bad  fiiith  tc 
delay,  have  assumed  a  serious  and  threatening  ap-  j  Russia.  Fuad  Effendi  had  accordingly  resigned 
pearance.     It  is  true  that  the  declarations  of  the  ,  but  Prince  Menchikoff  had  not  required  thisi  anc 


Russian  Ambassador  are  pacific,  but  facts  unfor- 
tuaately  do  not  bear  out  those  declarations.' 


i« 


On  the  9th  of  March,  Colonel  Hose  again 
stated  to  the  Government : — 
*'  Circumstances  connected  with  the  mission  of 


he  had  declared  that  no  disrespect  was  intende< 
to  the  Sultan  by  the  omission  of  the  customar 
visit  to  his  Minister.  Under  those  oircumstancef 
1  said  Uer  Majesty's  Government  had  not  though 
Colonel  Rose  justified  in  requesting  that  the  Br 
tish  fleet  should  come  to  Vourla,  and  they  ha 
learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  Admiral  Du' 


Prince  Menchikoff  have  gradually  come  to  light,  '  .„.  u-j  ^•^-ij^-^i  :*  u:-  a  .*-*^  - :      *  xa^\ 

and  cause  nate  apprebeasioa.  fir  the  indeSenl  i  ^J^.  !°"!^?!7^_ 'L^.='*"'''i"  "S"'?  "'  ^^ 


until  he  received  instructions  from  England.  F 
similar  reasons,  I  told  Count  Walewski  that  H 
Majesty's  €U>vemment  regretted  the  order  giv 
to  the  Freneh  fleet  to  sail  for  the  Greek  waters. 

In  communicating  the  same  intention 

*      gee 


grave  apprehensions  for  the  indepen 
dence,  if  not  the  destiny,  of  Turkey.    •    •    • 
A  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  Prince  Menchi- 
kofif,  another  man-of-war  steamer  arrived  here, 
oonveying  Vice-Admiral  KorsinofiP  of  the  Black 

Sea  fleet,  and  General  Nicapotchiaski,  chief  of   ^^   «««.... ««.ww...      ».«»  ......^^     ^  *... 

the  staff  of  General  Rudiger's  two  eorpg  cTarmie, '  «"   ««"•-..  "".w«....jj    ».«»  "-'"^  *t*l"j 

with  other  military  offlcem  The  presence  of  these    SjrG.  H.  Seymour,  the  noble  Lbrd 

superior  officers  of  the  naval  and  militory  forces, !  ©d  to  take  pams  to  conVmce  Russia  tl 
which  are  to  act  against  the  Porte,  should  she  not    she   had   nothing  to   fear  from    the  jo 
comply  with  Russian  demands,  had  its  due  effect,  |  action    of   France    and    England    on    t 
particularly  as  it  is  known  that  the  6th  and  7th    i^portent  question.     Lord  Clarendon 
corps  havo  been  concentrated,  and  placed  on  the  ,    ^  ^    .   j    o*^    n     rr     a  a      ''t 

war  footing  under  the  command  of  General  Rudi-  t  Btructed    Sir    G.  H.   Seymour    to    infc 
ger,  whose  liead-quarters  are  at  Kishenefff  in  Bes-^    Count    Nesselrode   that    "  Her   Majest 


sarabia. 


Government  felt  no  alarm."     What  I 
alarm    at    the    concentration   of    45, 


rece 

from   Colonel  Rose  as   to  the   nator 

Prince  Menchikoff*s  mission  and  the 

intentions  of   Russia — no  alarm   at 

accounts    through   other    channels  ! 

G.  H.  Seymour  is  instructed  to  say  :- 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  fe 
alarm,  and  have  not  shared  the  apprehe 
which  the  rumours  and  facts  above  alluc 


He  thought  the  great  fault  ther  must  ,     n      i^*      i.       •  i 

Judge  Lqrd  Clarendon  to  have  committed   ^''^T  ""l  '^®  I>*n"bian  frontier— no  al 
was.  that  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  he- 1  *f  *^®  ^*"^^^»  ?^,  P"'*^.^  Menchikoff- 
lieving  the   declarations   of  the   Russian   ''^^^'^   ^^   ^^^   information   then 
Government,  and    disbelieving  every  fact 
brought  under  his  notice.     The  right  hqn. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  fikToured  the  House  with  a  most  beau- 
tiful sentiment,  that  dark  and  malignant 
suspicions   did   not  quickly   take   root  in 

generous  minds*     As  a  general  rule,  "o 

doubt  the  proposition  was  sensible  as  well  might  appear  to  justify ;  for  on  more  tha 
as  honourable;  but  the  position  of  things  ^  occasion  they  have  receive<l  the  person 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  gentleman  '  surances  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  that 

..^iL-Sn^.  <iA«rM  a*  T«*»<^.*»  Q»*A^*  <>«.««:»  I  liis  dctermlnatioU  to  maintain  the  indepe 
walking  down  St.  James  s  Street  arm-m- 1  ^^  ^^^  r^.^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

arm  with  a  fnend  and  meetmg  a  casual    j^fijig  i„,peri^  Majesty  undergo  any  chang 

'  acquaintance,    who  took   off  his   hat  and    that  important  question,  they  should  frai 

said,   *•  I  entertain  for  you  the  most  pro-  |  naade  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Governmei 

found  respect  and  admiration,"  but  pro- i  ««<'^  «o?»"?«»i<»tioix  having  been  receive 

1  J  A       .11  xi_  -.    i?  At.  «i         .  ♦    1  Majesty  s  Government  felt  secure  that,  w 

ceeded  to  pull  the  nose  of  the  gentleman  s  !  ^^^^  \^  ^^^  ^^-^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Menchikof 

friend.     He  thought  the  gentleman  would    gjon,  neither  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
attach  more  importance  to  the  unfriendly   integrity  of  his  dominions,  was  exposed 
act  than  to  the  friendly  and  even  compli- 
mentary expressions*  Lord  Clarendon,  how*^ 

ever,  committed  a  greater  fault  in  making   oi^ertheTr  fleet'to  sail'forVhTwlt'i^rs' of 
known  to  tlie  Bmpcror  of  Russia  that  Bng- 1  but  i\i6  position  in  which  the  French  Goi 

1  • .         • 


ger.  .  .  Her  Migesty's  Government  r^f 
the  aUrm  and  Irritation  which  prevail  i 
shoiild  have*  induced  the  French  Govern 
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■tunds  is  in  many  respeoU  dtflbreDt  fi'om  that  of 
Iler  Majesty's  Government " 

And  it  concluded — 


"  Ton  will  rad  this  despatch  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  giro  him  a  copy  of  it,  should  he  desire  it." 

The  date  of  that  was  the  23rd  of  March  ; 

and  what,  he  asked,  must  have  been  .the 

conviction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  empire 

of  Russia,  and  of  the  French  Gorernment, 

on  receiving  that  authoritative  information, 

that  the  position  of    England   in   nuiny 

respects  at   that  time   differed  from  the 

position  of  France?     There  eonld  be  but 

one  conviction,  and  he  thought  if  he  traced 

on  the  events*  thej  would  see  what  that 

conviction  was,  and  to  what  it  inevitably 

led.     On   the  5th   of  April   again   Lord 

Clarendon  instructed  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

thus : — 

"  Baron  Bmnnow  yesterday  oomoiuiiicated  to 
me  a  despatch  in  which  Count  Nesselrode  ex- 
presses his  satisfitction  at  the  oonfldenoe  placed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  policy  and 
intentions  of  the  £mperor  with  respect  to  Tur- 
key. I  assured  Baron  Brunnow,  and  you  will 
repeat  the  assurance  to  Count  Nesselrode,  that 
that  cooftdenoe  remains  unabated." 

That  was  after  the  intentions  of  Ruitsia 
were  manifested  at  Constantinople,  after 
the  Turkish  Ministers  found  out  and  in- 
formed  the  English  representative  that 
the  demands  to  be  made  bj  Prince  Men- 
chikoff  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  the  Sultan,  and  that  he  meant  to  claim 
the  whole  protectorate  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  As  early  as  March 
19th,  Rifsat  Pasha  suspected  and  commu- 
nicated the  secret  treaty  which  Prince 
Menchikoff  was  ordered  to  propose.  On 
the  25th  Colonel  Rose  wrote : — 

*<  Tour  Lordship  will  see  that,  in  spite  of  Prince 
BienchikoiTs  denunciations  against  the  Turkish 
authorities,  should  they  reveal  his  secret  demands, 
they,  in  consideration  of  the  danger  which  would 
ensue  from  a  compliance  with  them,  determined 
to  make  them  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  Grand  Visier  informs  me  also,  that 
in  the  projected  treaty  there  is  a  clause  which 
eould  be  interpreted  into  protection  by  Russia  of 
the  Turkish  Greek  Church.*' 

On  April  9th,  Lord  Stratford  wrote  to 
Lord  CUrendon  :— 

"  This  combination  of  alarm,  seeking  for  advice, 
and  of  reluctance  to  entrust  me  frankly  with  the 
whole  ease,  is  attributable  to  the  threatening 
language  of  Prince  Menehikoff,  and  to  the  eha- 
rMter  of  his  proposals.  RifiMt  Pasha  has  beeit 
emphatieaily  warned  of  the  danger  which  he 
would  be  sure  to  incur  if  any  of  those  proposals 
were  to  transpire,  and  the  earnestness  with  w  hioh 
the  Russian  Ambassador  insists  upon  an  early 
reply  increases  the  embarrassment  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Porte." 

Before  then.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  that 

Lord  John  Munn^n 


letter  of  the  5th  of  April,  be  was  informed 
that  a  secret  treaty  was  proposed,  and 
under  circumstances,  and  with  threats  and 
denunciations,  which  could  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  or  reasoning 
man*  that  the  objects  of  Russia  were  sach 
that  she  could  not  venture  to  communicate 
them  to  Powers  friendly  to  Turkey.  But 
after  the  existence  of  that  secret  treaty 
was  communicated  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
after  Lord  Stratford  had  informed  him  of 
its  nature.  Lord  Clarendon  still  withheld 
his  belief  of  the  ststements  made  by  the 
accredited  agents  of  his  own  Government, 
and  informed  the  Government  of  France 
that  the  information  received  was  erro- 
neous, and  that  he  would  disbelieve  and 
disregard  it.  On  the  18th  of  April  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Cowley: — 

"  Count  Walewrici  has  read  to  me  a  de* 
spatch  from  M.  de  Benedetti,  which  appears  to 
have  given  some  uneasiness  to  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  particukriy  as  regards  a  secret 
treaty  simtkr  to  that  of  July  8tb,  1839,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  pressed  upon  ttie  acceptance  of 
the  Porte  by  Prince  Menohikoif.  I  told  Count 
Walewski  that  the  same  information  had  been 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by 
Colonel  Rose,  hot  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
treaty  in  question  would  be  a  written  agreement 
with  respeot  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  divine  worship  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies there  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  eomoMnities.*' 

This  showed  that  Lord  Clarendon  regarded 
this  secret  treaty  as  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  because  he  had  heard 
from  some  authority  that  it  merely  had 
reference  to  the  way  divine  service  was  to 
be  performed  in  the  Holy  Places.  Now 
he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  wished  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  what  reason  Lord 
Clarendon  had,  on  the  18th  of  April,  for 
believing  any  such  thing  ?  Who  was  hia 
authority?  Who  gave  himt  the  informa- 
tion ?  Clearly  not  Colonel  Rose,  and  cer* 
tainly  not  Lord  Stratford.  He  could  not 
find  in  the  blue  hook  that  the  information 
came  from  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,,  or  Lord 
Cowley,  or  that  any  one  gave  any  suoh 
information,  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
the  Government  bound  to  tell  who  gave 
the  information  which  Lord  Clarendon  be- 
lieved iA  preference  to  official  and  autho- 
ritative information  communicated  by  ac- 
credited agents  from  St.  Petersburg,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Paris.  Now,  he  said,  when 
Lord  Clarendon  took  such  special  pains  to 
show  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  to  the 
Government  of  France,  that  the  views  of 
the  English  Government  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  Government  of 
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France  —  when  Lord  Clarendon  showed 
he  was  determined  to  believe  everjthiiig 
favourable  to  Russia,  and  nothing  which 
cast  a  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  her  in- 
tentions—when Her  Migestj's  Government 
had  refused,  in  language  which  he  had 
quoted  to  the  House,  and  which  he  would 
venture  to  characterise  as  alike  unjust  and 
unwise,  to  act  upon  information  on  which 
the  French  Government  acted  in  bringing 
up  their  fleet  to  Salamis,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  France,  when  the  veil 
was  torn  from  Lord  Clarendon's  ej'cs,  and 
England  announced  her  intention,  almost 
too  late,  to  interfere  effectuallj,  was  a  little 
suspicious,  and  entertained  doubts  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  England.  On  the  5ih  of 
June,  just  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  the 
'  Government  had  been  warned  of  the  dan* 
ger  to  Turkey,  and  the  imminent  peril  of 
tlie  Principnlitieci  being  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian forces.  Lord  Cowley  wrote : — 
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**  Hb  Majesty  inquired  whether  it  was  certain 
that  Admiral  Daodas  had  been  actually  ordered  to 
leave  Malta,  and,  on  being  assvred  of  the  fiiot,  ao- 
quiesoed  in  telegraphic  orders  being  soDt  to  Mar- 
seilles to  order  the  Cfuiptal  to  get  under  weigh 
with  despatches  for  Admiral  de  la  Susae  and  M. 
de  la  Cour." 


No  wonder  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
required  the  most  positive  and  stringent 
assurances  that  orders  had  been  despatched, 
and  that  England  at  last,  and  not  at  first, 
as  erroneously  atated  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell), 'was  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  France  in  resisting  the  ag- 
gressfon  which  it  had  been  manifest  for 
months  before  thnt  Russia  intended  to 
make  on  the  integrity  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Turkey.  Thus  might  be  said  to 
terminate  the  first  act  of  this  drama.  At 
the  conclvsion  of  Prince  MeiichikofiTs  mis- 
sion, and  not  at  the  commencement,  did 
the  English  Government  adopt  the  course 
of  acting  cordially  with  France,  in  opposing 
resolutely  these  monstrous  pretensions  of 
Russia.  Now,  the  House  would  allow  htm 
to  ask  if,  instead  of  timt  despatch  of  the 
23rd  of  March  which  he  had  quoted.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  instructed  Sir 
Hamihon  Seymour  to  communicate  to 
Russia  that  her  explanations  of  these 
armaments  were  altogether  illusory  and 
deoeitful-^that  they  required  explanations 
which  should  be  really  such,  and  that, 
unless  these  were  forthcoming,  they  would 
be  prepared  to  co-operate  with  France — 
that  they  saw  through  the  object  which 
h«d  brouglit  Prince  Menchikoff  to  Con- 
stantinopley  and  that  in  the  event  of  their 


suspicions  being  realii^ed,  Russia  must  pre- 
pare to  encounter  the  joint  opposition  of 
France  and  England — he  would  ask  whe- 
ther they  belieVed  that,  if  that  course  had 
been  taken.  Prince  Menchikoff  woukl  hare 
received  upon  the  15th  of  April  fresh  and 
more  peremptory  instructions  to  push  his 
demands  to  the  utmost?     It  was  a  most 
curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  for  days 
previous  to  the  15th  of  April,  Prince  Men- 
chikoff was  represented  at  Constantinople 
as  vague  in  his  language  and  undecided  in 
his  demands-— «s  employing  sometimes  en- 
treaty, and  sometimes  tlu*eats«  to  induce 
the  Turkish  Government  to  comply  with 
them;  but  they  were  told  that,  upon  the 
15th  of  April,  he  received  fresh  instruc- 
tions'— that  his  language  then  became  more 
peremptory  and  urgent — that  upon  the  19th 
he  left  hia  ultimatum  with  the  Sultan's 
Ministers,  and  pressed  for  an  immediate 
compliance  with  its  requisitions-— «nd  that, 
failing  to  obtain  this,  be  quitted  Constan- 
tinople ;   war  was  virtually  declared,  and 
the  Principalities  were  occupied.     Was  it 
too  much  to  believe  that«  previous  to  these 
peremptory  instructions  leaving  St.  Peters- 
burg, Count  Nesselrode  was  in  possession 
of  that  extraordinary  and  astounding  de- 
spatch which  assured  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  Bnglabd  had  bo  shadow  of  doubi 
of  the  Emperor's  intentions;  that  her  posi 
tion  at  Constantinople  was  in  many  respect 
different  from  that  of  France ;  and  tha 
whatever  were  the  objects  of  Prince  Men 
chikoff's  mission.  Her  Majesty's  Govern 
mcnt  would  not  aUow  themselves  to  belie v 
that  either  the  independence  of  the  Sulta 
or  the  integrity  of  his  empire  was  expos« 
to  aoy  danger  ?  It  was  then  that  these  p 
remptory ^orders  came.     It  was  then  th 
Prince  Menchikoff  felt  the  moment  bad  s 
rived  at  which  he  might  press  his  deman 
— that  France  might,  if  she  chose,  ofi 
some  opposition  —but  that  he  was,  at  i 
events,  secure   that   England  would    n 
stand  in  his  way.  The  hon.  Gentleman  t 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  said  tl 
England  had  advised  the  Porte  to  reject  f 
ultimatum  of  Prince  Menchikoff.    If  Ei 
land  had  done  that,  if  slie  had  said,  th 
months  before,  that  these  demands  sho 
never  be  conceded,  he  maintAined  that  tl 
would  never  have  been  pressed,  and  that 
ultimatum  would  never  have  been  offei 
But  the  fact  was,  that  England  never 
take  that  course;  she  never  did  advise 
Porte  to  reject  Prince  Menchikeff's  i 
matum.     The  Porte  consulted  the  £n| 
Ambassador  upon   the  subject*  and 
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English  AmbasBedor  said — and  said  very 
properly,  under  the  inBtructiona  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Government — that 
he  could  not  advise  the  Porte  either  to 
accept  that  ultimatum  or  reject  it.  The 
decision  which  was  come  to — and  the  fact 
was  most  creditable  and  most  honourable 
to  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers — was  come 
to  unanimously  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Porte,  acting  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
without  any  reason  to  hope  that  they  might 
depend  even  upon  the  moral,  still  less  upon 
the  material,  assistance  of  England  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  that  decision.  Why,  at  that 
rerj  time  England  was  not  only  not  as- 
sisting Turkey,  nor  advising  Turkey  to  re- 
sist, but  she  had  just  avowed  her  belief  in 
the  assurances  which  she  had  received  from 
the  Ministers  of  the  Czar.  Thus  terminated 
(as  he  had  said)  the  first  act  of  this  drama. 
The  ultimatum  of  Prince  Menchikoff  had 
been  rejected.  England,  so  far  from  act- 
ing in  cordial  coroperation  with  the  policy 
of  France,  as  the  noble  Lord  on  Friday 
Dight  httd  represented,  had,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, set  herself  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  policy.  Russia  had  ample  time,  with 
at  least  the  toleration  of  this  country,  to 
press  forward  her  army  towards  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  in  a  short  time,  every  step  hav- 
irtg  been  taken,  and  every  preparation 
made,  the  Turkish  Ministers  having  refused 
to  accede  to  the  humiliating  proposition 
made  to  them,  the  curtain  draws  up  upon 
the  second  act,  and  finds  a  Russian  army 
having  crossed  the  Pruth  and  in  possession 
of  the  Principalities,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
part  with  France  in  resisting  this  mon- 
strous aggression.  He  now  came  to  the 
diplomatic  operations  of  the  Government; 
and  no  one,  he  thought^  could  for  a  moment 
presume  to  blame  them  that  for  months 
ttiey  endeavoured  to  settle  this  dispute  by 
negotiation  rather  than  by  force ;  but  he 
also  thought  that  it  could  neither  be  doubt- 
ed nor  denied  that  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
longed negotiations  was  in  itself  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  Turkey,  and 
serviceable  to  tho^e  of  Russia.  It  enabled 
Russia  to  strengthen  her  army,  to  prepare 
her  fleets,  and  to  set  her  whole  diplomatic 
network  of  intrigue  and  finesse  at  work  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  It  tended  very 
much  to  paralyse  the  operations  of  the 
Turkish  army,  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  It  tended  very 
much  to  make  the  Mussulman  population 
of  the  Turkish  empire  feel  that  the  Sultan 
was  wavering,  »nd  not  in  eafaest ;  aad,  aa 
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they  pursued  the  tale  as  it  was  told  in  these 
blue  books,  they  would  see  that  these  results 
naturally  followed.  Still,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that,  until  Turkey  had  declared  war. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  fully  justi- 
fied in  trying  to  settle  this  tremendous  ques- 
tion by  peaceful  means.  But  why  was  it  that 
Russia  had  crossed  the  Pruth  and  entered 
the  Principalities — nay,  more,  why  was  it 
that  she  had  taken  the  further  step  of  pro- 
ceeding to  incorporate  them  in  her  empire 
without  a  declaration  of  war  ?  Was  it  not 
clear  that  her  object  was  to  prevent  those 
treaties  which  were  her  real  instruments  of 
aggression  and  oppression  against  Turkey 
from  falling  to  the  ground  ?  She  knew 
that  the  moment  war  was  declared  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji  and  all  subsequent  trea- 
ties would  be  at  an  end  ;  and  be  thought 
that  this  suggested  a  most  important  ques- 
tion for  consideratiou — Was  Her  Majesty's 
Government  justified,  after  Turkey  had 
been  compelled  to  declare  war,  in  insisting 
on  the  renewal  of  those  treaties  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  negotiation  and  peace.  It 
was  impossible  to  speak  upon  this  subject 
without  paying  a  just  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  moderation  which  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  had  displayed 
throughout.  They  had  reason  to  know, 
and  they  knew  full  well,  that  the  preten- 
sions of  Russia  were  based  upon  those 
treaties ;  they  knew  she  would  never  con- 
sent to  depart  from  her  own  interpretation 
of  them ;  they  knew  that  Russia  was  en- 
deavouring to  gain  by  stealth  what  Turkey 
herself  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  her 
gaining  by  force;  and  yet  they  had  dis- 
played, from  first  to  last,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Prince  Menchikoff  *s  mission 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1853,  a  mo- 
deration which  was  altogether  surprising, 
which  might  almost  be  called  excessive. 
But,  he  did  think,  that  after  Turkey  had 
declared  war — ^after  Russia  had  persisted 
in  her  refusal  even  to  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities— after  it  had  become  clear  that  her 
object  was  to  secure  to  herself  the  protec- 
torate over  all  the  Greek  ChristlanB  who 
were  subjects  of  the  Porte,  or  to  bring 
about  the  complete  incorporation  of  the 
Principalities  into  the  Russian  empire — he 
did  think  that  it  was  not  wise  upon  the 
[>art  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  in- 
sist on  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  as  the 
basis  of  negotiation.  Well,  then,  at  last, 
upon  the  25th  of  October,  Russia  was  in- 
formed that  England  had  taken  her  part, 
and  that  she  would  not  consent  to  the- 
terma  of  Prince  Menchikoffa  proposition 
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being  forced  on  tbe  acceptance  of  Turkey. 
He  would  not  enter  now  into  the  merits  of 
the  Vienna  note.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  said  that 
he  would  eren  now  propose  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute,  to  restore  peace,  and  to  render 
war  unnecessary,  by  forcing  Turkey  to  ac- 
cept that  note.  So  lame  and  impotent  a 
conclusion  to  so  otherwise  able  a  speech  he 
must  confess  that  he  had  never  heard.  He 
trusted  there  was  no  other  Gentleman  in 
that  House  who  would  propose,  after  all  that 
had  been  said  and  done,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  that  way.  This  brought  hira  to 
the  question  which  he  knew  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  thought  was  the  only  real  and 
important  question  which  they  now  had  to 
discuss — What  were  the  objects  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  entering  upon  and  continuing  this 
war?  What  was  the  policy  which  they 
proposed  to  adopt  in  the  future?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  had  called  upon  the  House 
either  to  adopt  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Goyemment,  or  to  vote  them  their 
unlimited  confidence.  The  statement  as  to 
the  course  which  the  House  should  take 
had  been  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  had 
occupied  the  middle  of  it,  and  had  taken 
lip  the  whole  of  his  peroration.  The  noble 
Lord  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
followed  him,  but  in  a  mitigated  form,  and 
^ch  said  that  what  they  asked  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  was  full  and  unlimited 
confidence.  The  noble  Lord  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  they  could 
easily  understand  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  seemed  to  invite  the  House  to 
come  to  that  vote.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
if  they  were  in  the  Opposition  they  would 
adopt  that  course;  but  he  thought  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
consulted  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
in  doing  nothing  which  might  tend  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  embarrass  the  future 
actions  of  -Her  Majesty's  Government. 
They  were  prepared  to  support  any  mea- 
sures which,  on  their  responsibility.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  state  to  be  ne- 
iSessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this 
war,  and  for  bringing  it  to  a  speedy,  safe, 
and  honourable  termination.  But  when 
the  noble  Lord  asked  them,  reading  these 
blue  books,  tO'Come  to  a  decision  upon  the 
iherits  or  demerits  of  the  Government, 
upon  all  these  past  transactions,  and  to 
put  that  decision  in  the  shape  of  a  vote  of 
Unlimited  confidence,  he  frankly  confessed 


that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  equally  impossible 
for  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
Members  of  that  House,  to  come  to  any 
such  conclusion.     But  while  it  was  impos- 
sible— morally  impossible — that  they  should 
bear  testimony  in  the  manner  which  had 
been  suggested  to  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Clarendon  in 
reference  to  the  past — they  were  willing, 
in  reference  to  the  future,  to  give  every 
practical  mark  of  confidence  which  a  Go- 
veniment  was  entitled  to  demand.     The^ 
were  willing  to  vote  the  money  and  th( 
men  which  they  required — to  give  then 
everything  which  the  Government  migh 
state  to  be  necessary ;  but  he  thought  tha 
while  doing  this  they  would  be  giving  jus 
occasion  for  censure  if  they  abstained  fror 
stating  their  opinion — which  he  believe 
to  be  also  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  < 
the  people — as  to  the  spirit  in  which  ih 
war  should  be  conducted.    The  noble  Lot 
had  told  them  truly  that  success  in  militai 
measures  depended  very  much  upon  s 
crecy,  and  that  he  would  not  give  any  e 
planation  which  would  throw  light  up< 
intended  operations.     He  thought  he  h) 
said  that  most  wisely.     He  believed  th 
such  secrecy  upon  the  part  of  the  Gover 
ment  was  not  only  prudent,  but  obligator 
but  he  by  no  means  thought  that  such  i 
serve  should  be  reciprocal.     On  the  cc 
trary,  he  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  C 
vemment  would  have  reason  to  compli 
if,  after  the  whole  subject  had  been  I 
open  to  review,  and  to  the  judgment 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  House  sho 
maintain  an  obstinate  silence,  and  sho 
refuse  to  state  its  own  opinions,  and 
opinions  of  the  country,  as  to  the  ob' 
with  which  the  war  had  been  undertal 
They  might  be  told  that  it  was  enougl 
know  that  it  had  been  undertake^  to  m 
tain  the  independence  and  the  integrit 
Turkey,  but  they  had  seen  what  estin 
Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  put  upon  that  independei 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Ri 
did  but  recall  the  attention  of  the  H 
to  sinister  rumours,  which  for  months 
had  been  prevalent,  as  to  what  was  inl 
ed  by  maintaining  it.     It  was  said, 
what  truth  he  knew  not,  that  the  indc 
dence  of  Turkey  was  to  be  maintaine 
a  Protectorate  in  Commission — and 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  were  gor 
do  that  blamelessly  which  we  were  ] 
to  war  with  Russia  for  attempting 
that  were,  indeed,  the  object  of /the 
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he  would  join  bis  voice  to  thot  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  and  say, 
"  Heaven  forbid  that  we  shoald  enter  into 
it !  "  He  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  give  no  sanction  to  so  un- 
wise and  fatal  a  course.  It  would  involve 
us  in  great  difficulties — would  lead  us  to 
interfere  in  all  the  religious  commotions  of 
Turkey,  and  at  the  best  would  be  adding 
fuel  to  fire.  The  noble  Lord  continued : 
We  vote  your  increased  supplies  with  ac- 
clamation, the  people  follow  our  troops  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm  to  the  transports; 
party  strife,  as  far  as  this  side  of  the 
House,  is  stilled  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Executive;  but  for  what?  To  enable 
you  at  the  end  of  a  war,  which  may  be  lung, 
bloody,  and  expensive,  but  which  we  will 
not  believe  can  be  otherwise  than  trium- 
phant, to  rivet  again  round  the  neck  of 
Turkey  the  chains  of  Russian  dependence 
that  have  already  eaten  into  her  heart's 
core !  To  hand  back  again  to  Russia  as 
her  private  property  and  preserve  that 
Black  Sea  which  has  witnessed  the  cata- 
strophe of  Stnope,  and  the  affair  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  to  place  in  the  cunning 
grasp  of  Russia  every  one  of  those  diplo- 
matic instruments  of  oppreseion  and  inti- 
niidation  which  she  has  shown  herself  so 
willing  and  able  to  use !  No,  Sir,  it  is  not 
for  objects  like  these,  it  is  not  to  compel 
Russia  to  accept  her  own  terms,  it  is  not 
to  enable  her  to  gain  by  diplomacy  what 
she  has  failed  to  gain,  or  rather  has  abso- 
lutely lost,  by  the  sword,  that  the  people  of 
England  grant  these  supplies  and  welcome 
this  war.  If  such,  Sir,  be  the  intentions 
with  which  Qovemmcnt  has  entered  upon 
this  war,  believe  me,  such  are  not  the  in- 
tentions of  the  country,  nor,  I  venture  to 
add,  of  the  great  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament*  It  was  well  said.  Sir,  by 
Lord  Ponsonby,  early  in  these  proceedings, 
that  he  feared  not  the  arms  of  Russia,  but 
the  diplomacy  of  England.  I  trust.  Sir, 
that  we  shall  not  have  hereafter  to  regret 
that  the  glories  won  by  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land were  lost  by  her  diplomacy ;  and  that 
the  cause  of  Turkey,  which  bade  fair  to 
triumph  by  her  own  inherent  strength  and 
valour,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fatal  coun- 
sels aud  inept  dictation  of  her  European 
allies. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  the  two 
speeches  which  had  been  made  that  night 
raised  two  distinct  questions.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
disputes  altogether  the  poliev  of  any  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  while  the 
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noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  approv- 
ing of  that  policy,  disputes  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  had  fulfilled  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  tbem.  Now  he 
must  say  that,  considering  the  importance 
of  this  question,  and  the  great  interests 
that  were  involved  in  the  crisis  in  which 
they  stood,  and  considering  also  the  im- 
possibility of  avoiding  discussion  upon  it, 
it  had  struck  him  that  there  was  consider- 
able force  in  what  was  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  the  other  night,  namely, 
that  if  this  question  was  to  be  raised  at  all, 
it  had  better  be  raised  upon  some  distinct 
Motion  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Rouse 
and  the  country  could  be  taken.  For  no 
highly  beneficial  result  could  follow  an  in- 
cidental discussion  like  the  present,  where 
they  obtained  the  opinions  and  critioisma 
of  individual  Members,  without  arriving 
at  any  conclusive  judgment  of  the  House 
itself.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to 
complain  of  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  had  been 
criticised,  while  the  occasion  which  had 
been  selected  for  offering  these  criticisms 
was  a  strictly  constitutional  one.  It  was 
the  occasion  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  go  into  Committee  for  voting  supplies, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  questions 
should  be  asked  as  to  what  purposes  the 
supplies  were  to  be  devoted.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  i-emark  upon  the  more  in- 
teresting part  of  this  question,  he  must  bo 
permitted  to  advert  for  a  few  momenta  to 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding;  he  confessed  it  was 
with  surprise  and  regret  that  he  listened 
to  many  portions  of  that  speech.  He  dis- 
sented from  his  arguments,  his  facts,  and 
hia  history^  and  as  the  hon.  Member  exer- 
cised a  very  deserved  influence  over  large 
masses  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not 
allow  his  observations  to  pass  without  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  fal- 
lacies he  had  uttered,  and  without  supply- 
ing some  few  facts  which  he  had  omitted. 
First,  he  felt  surprise  that  one  so  acute  as 
his  hon.  Friend  should  treat  this  question 
as  a  mere  dispute  between  two  neighbour* 
ing  States,  of  which  the  causes  and  the 
conseoueuces  were  confined  to  themselves, 
and  with  which  other  countries  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  also  that  he  should  have  ex- 
patiated on  the  folly  of  going  to  war  to 
uphold  a  country  which  according  to  him 
was  in  a  state  of  moral  and  material  decay. 
He  should  have  thought  that  by  this  time 
his  hon.  Friend  would  have  discovered  that 


this  was  not  a  qnestion  of  Turkoy,  but  a 
question  of  Ruasia — a  qiieatioo  of  Europe; 
not  what  Turkey  waa  at  thia  moment,  but 
what  she  would  be  if  absorbed  by  Russia. 
The  question  iras,  shall  tho  Emperor  of 
Ruuia  be  Emperor  of  Turkey  nlao?  He 
waa  aorry  to  refer  to  the  speech  of  hia  boa. 
Friend  in  his  abaence;  but  there  was  one 
leading  point  in  it  upon  which  all  hia  argu- 
ments nere  grounded,  and  vhich  he  there- 
fore could  not  avoid  noticing.  The  hon, 
Gentleman  grounded  his  argument  on  the 
anppoaed  fact  that  tho  whole  dispute  grew 
ont  of  a  miserable  note  which  was  to  form 
thefoundatiuDof  a  harmless  treaty  — a  mere 
question  of  ft  protectorate  orer  a  Christian 
population ;  and  he  (the  boo.  Member) 
added  that  Russia  wished  for  this  protec- 
torate for  siniater  purpoaea,  and  to  gratify 
purely  aelfiBb  motives.  Did  not  tbat  &d- 
miasion  involyo  the  whole  question  ?  What, 
he  would  aak,  waa  the  origin  of  this  atfnir? 
The  eommenoement  of  the  angreasion  was 
in  pursuance  of  a  policy  long  planned  and 
deliberately  carried  out,  by  wbicb  the  pos- 
Beasion  of  Conetantinople  was  held  india- 
peneable  for  the  accomplishment  of  Ruseian 
ends,  and  having  once  accomplished  that 
what  was  to  prevent  her  getting  posaesaion 
of  Oreece.  Not  only  did  Russia  desire  to 
extend  her  empire  from  the  White  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean,  but  to  establish  a  dii 
tatership  over  Europe,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  the  eiviliaed  races  of  Europe  the 
Bflmi-barbarona  hordes  of  the  north.  But 
if  Russia  became  mlstreas  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, not  only  would  the  balance  ol 
power  be  destroyed,  but  the  commerce  of 
England  would  be  destroyed,  our  Indian 
empire  more  than  threatened,  and  the  li- 
benies  of  Europe  endangered.  The  dan- 
ger which  one  far-seeing  man  foresaw  was 
now  real  and  imminent,  and  that  "dclu- 
aion"  of  Napoleon  nt  St.  Helena  was  now 
a  dread  reality.  There  was  not  a  stalea- 
niau  it)  Europe  whose  attention  had  not 
been  drawn  to  the  appalling  prospect  of 
Russian  aggression.  There  waa  not  a  Ca- 
binet in  Europe  which  had  not  in  recent 
daya  fett  tbe  secret  influence  of  Russia  ; 
and  Russia  being  a  power  enormous  in 
its  proportions,  absolute  in  ita  principles, 
military  in  ita  organisation,  and  secret  and 
crafty  in  its  designs,  waa  the  fear  not  a  na- 
tural one  that  ber  influence  might  extend 
itself  in  this  struggle  beyond  the  mere 
boundariea  of  Turkey?  While  there  were 
certain  maiims  of  national  morality  to  up- 
IloUI  imd  guitiu  the  rnTKincl  of  ..lln.-  Stales, 
then  irere  none  iu  Russia,  or,  if  ilifiu  were, 


the  thirst  for  territory  overrode  them  all. 
In  constitutional  States  a  check  waa  kept 
upon  the  ambition  of  sovereigns  by  the 
conduct  of  their  subjects  or  the  nature  of 
their  institutions,  but  such  considerations 
had  DO  weight  or  influence  with  barharians 
thirsting  for  conquest.  We  valued  our 
commercial  relations,  because  we  depend 
upon  commerce,  but  Russia  thought  only 
of  political  advancement,  which  depends 
only  upon  war,  and  the  present  being 
considered  a  favourable  moment  the  long- 
meditated  blow  bad  been  struck  at  Turkey. 
Modern  history  would  be  searched  in  vain 
for  a  parallel  to  the  crime  which  Russia 
had  commenced,  and  was  now  following 
up  in  Turkey,  The  whole  proceedings  of 
Russia,  from  the  opening  of  the  dispute 
down  to  tbe  massacre  of  Sinope,  not  even 
excepting  the  declarations  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  whose  disregard  for  truth  had  be- 
come proverbial,  was  a  scries  of  continued 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  deception.  Russia 
by  her  conduct,  in  fact,  throogbout  the 
dispute  had  shocked  tbe  whole  of  Europe, 
and  what  added  to  the  scandal  waa  tlie 
circumstance  that  the  Emperor  professed 
to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  tho 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  ag- 
gression had  been  a  long- meditated  crime, 
which  would  have  been  incomplete  if  re- 
ligion bad  not  been  invoked  to  sanctify  ita 
shame  and  accomplish  its  infamy — that  re- 
ligion which  in  all  ages  had  been  the  cloak 
of  tbe  hypocrite  and  tho  plea  of  the  robber. 
It  was  religion  which  comforted  the  con- 
science of  the  Czar  while  he  led  his  legions 
ss  the  Pruth~it  was  religion  which 
was  invoked  only  that  it  might  be  rejected 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  vile  instruments 
'lio  called  it  in  aid.  On  what  ground  the 
on.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  justified 
ie  possession  of  Turkey  by  Russia,  be  con- 
fussed  be  was  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The 
hon.  Member  said  ho  would  reduce  it  to  n 
practical  question.  In  what  respect  wns  it 
a  practical  question?  Now,  was  it  a  pe- 
cuniary, a  commercial,  or  a  political  ques- 
tion? Was  it  to  bo  settled  on  the  ground 
of  justice  and  morality?  Treating  it  as  a 
pecuniary  question,  be  (Mr.  Horsman)  be- 
lieved that,  if  Russia  possessed  Constanti- 
nople, the  estimates  for  our  necessarily  in- 
led  fleets  would  yearly  meet  with  op- 
position from  tbe  hon.  Member,  and  he 
would  soon  find  that  there  wns  some  dif- 
ference between  having  the  Russians  at 
Conatantinople  instead  of  the  Turks.  Deal- 
i-itli  it  ns  a  conimcrcinl  question,  iha 
turilf  of  Turkey  was  freer  than  tbat  of 
2  I 
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Russia,  for  was  the  free  nav'tgation  of  the 
Danube  and  the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  be  counted  as  notliing?     In  a  political 
point  of  view,  if  Russia  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople,  she  would  then  be 
almost  able  to  dictate  terms  to  Europe, 
and,  if  she  increased  her  power  by  absorb- 
ing Constantinople,  she  would  become  om- 
nipotent in  Europe,  and,  if  omnipotent  in 
Europe,  what  terms  might  she  not  dictate, 
what  inroads  might  she  not  make  upon  our 
liberties  ?    But  what  had  been  the  conduct 
of    Turkey  ?      Could  any   one  say   that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  war  she  had 
not  won  the  admiration  of  Europe  ?     At 
the    commencement  of    the  dispute  our 
assistance  to  Turkey  was  apologetic  and 
weak ;  and  it  was  contended  that  a  mi- 
nority of  infidels  were  endeavouring  to  rule 
over  a  majority  of  Christians.     The  early 
successes  of  Turkey  were,   in  fact,   de- 
plored, as  being  likely  to  render  her  less 
manageable.     In  a  debate  upon  Turkey  at 
the  close  of  last  Session,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  said  that 
the  picture  of  Turkey's  decay  drawn  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  was 
overcharged,  and  he  spoke  of  the  progress 
which  that  Power  had  made  within  the  last 
4hirty  years.     The  noble  Lord  was  present 
that  night.     Did  he  adhere  to  his  former 
•opinion  ?    Since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  had  we  not  been  surprised  at  the 
Achievements  of  that  " miserable  power? '' 
In  arms  she  had  been  eminently  triumph- 
ant. Her  generals  had  crossed  the  Danube 
in  the  face  of  armies  supposed  to  bo  nu- 
merically superior ;  they  had  defeated  the 
Russians  on  every  occasion  that  they  had 
fought  man  to  man ;  and  the  troops  with 
which  the  Czar  had  so  haughtily  crossed  the 
frontier  had  suffered  constant  defeat.    The 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  said  the 
Turks  could  not  fight ;  but  had  they  not, 
he  again  asserted,  by  their  moral  superior- 
ity, and  by  their  calmness  and  moderation, 
gained  the  admiration  of  Europe  ?     Brave 
in  battle,   they  were  still  more  brave  in 
council,  di^coiicerti  g  even  the  arts  of  Rus- 
sian diplomacy.     It  was  the  Sultan  alone 
that  had  encountered  the  Russian  arms  ;  it 
was  he  alone  that  had  successfully  opposed 
'  the  diplomacy  of  Russia.     It  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive  anything  more  difficult 
than  the  position  in  which  Turkey  had  been 
placed   since   the   commencement   of  the 
war.     During  the  whole  period  of  these 
negotiations   Turkey   had   not   made  one 
faUe  atep.    The  ooafereocea  of  Ambaesa- 
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dors  had  made  many,  but  she  had  saved 
herself  from  ruin  by  not  following  them. 
Her   allies  had  failed   her,   but  she  had 
never  failed  herself.     She  had  confronted 
the  subtleties  of  the  Czar,  she  had  turned 
aside  the  menaces  of  Austria,  and  she  had 
routed  the  armies  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube.    But,  threatened  by  her  own  sub- 
jects, and  provoked  from  without,  her  Qo- 
vemment  had  maintained  a  calm  and  reso- 
lute attitude.     Throughout  there  had  been 
no  excitement,  no  irritation,  no  want  of 
self-control,  no  overweening  confidence  at 
one  time,  no  misplaced  timidity  at  another. 
And  if  to  all  that  was  added,  what  in  his 
opinion   supplied   the   pretext  of  all  her 
claims  for  admiration,  her  abstinence,  her 
scrupulous  abstinence,  from  all  appeals  to 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  her  people,  and 
holding  in  mind  that  it  was  in  the  cause  of 
civilisation  and  freedom  she  was  battling, 
while  she  combated  for  her  own  existence 
— ^he  would  say  that  there  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian Cabinet  in  Europe  that  might  not  learn 
something  from  Turkey's  example — not  a 
Christian  man  that  would  not  pant  for  her 
success  in  the  day  of  battle.     Now,  the 
obligation  of  this  country  to  support  Tur- 
key having   been  acknowledged   by   Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aylesbury  (Mr.   Layard)  had  raised  the 
question  how  these  obligations  had  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken 
last  proceeded  in  a  speech  of  much  ability 
and  perfect  fairness  to  prove,  from  the  de- 
spatches on  the  table — what,  indeed,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  was  not  understood  the  other  night 
to  deny — that  throughout  those  negotia- 
tions   the   Cabinet   of    this   country   had 
been   much   deceived.     But  the  question 
which    had    to   be    determined   was    not 
whether  the  Cabinet  had  been  deceived, 
but  whether  that  deception  implied  such 
an   amount  of  incapacity   and   weakness 
on  the  part  of   Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
as  called  for  a  diminution  of  the  confi- 
dence of  that  House  in  their  ability,  and 
such  as  was  deserving  of  its  censure.  Now 
he  had  examined  the  blue  books  with,  per- 
haps, as  much  industry,  thou<fh  he  could 
not  analyse  them  with  as  much  ability,  as 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Manners), 
and  he  would  confess  that  he  had  done  so 
with  very  much  the  same  feeling — a  feel- 
ing rather  unfavourable  to  the  diplomatic 
hesitation  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But 
he  was  bound  to  acknowledge,  after  a  pa- 
tient investigation  of  these  papers,  that 
throughout  Sie  negotiations  h«  fennd  tbo 


Ekri  of  Clarendon,  wbo  had  ttra  conduot  of 
tbem.  not  onljr  in  a  pOBitioD  of  great  diffi- 
culty, but  that  bit  position,  wben  be  had 
to  oome  to  a  decision,  wa*  euch  as  involved 
only  a  choice  of  difficultieu — that  it  irat  im- 
poasible  for  him  to  adopt  any  conne  wbiob 
would  DOt  have  been  questioned  aa  doubt- 
ful at  the  moment  and  as  very  bRsardoua 
in  its  reaults.  And  be  bad,  therefore, 
come  to  the  eonolusiou  that  no  courae  could 
have  been  anggested — he  bad  heard  none 
suggested  hj  anj  partj — aud  undoubtedly 
tbe  noble  Lord  wbo  had  just  spoken  bad 
enggeited  none — which  would  not  hare 
been  far  more  questionable  at  the  time, 
and  ulteriorly  far  more  disastrous,  than 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  tbe  Ca- 
binet. At  tbe  same  time  be  was  quite 
ready  to  eipress  his  sympathy  for  those 
Gentlemen  who  maintained  that  a  mure 
«nergetio  policy  should  have  been  pursued 
last  year  on  the  occupation  of  tbe  Prinoi* 
palities.  Ho  himself,  for  one,  bad  enter- 
tained that  opinion.  He  felt  so  at  the 
time,  and,  indeed,  be  should  have  been 
glad  if  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  had  been 
made  a  eatui  b»Ui.  He  had  thought  the 
OOanpatioQ  of  tbe  Frincipalitiea  should 
have  been  immediately  met  by  the  recall 
of  our  Ambassador  from  St.  Petersburg. 
He  sbonid  have  been  very  glad  if  our  aqua- 
dron  bad  been  so  employed  as  long  ago  to 
have  left  Russia  wiljiout  a  fleet.  Sucb, 
with  his  limited  information,  and  atill  more 
limited  responsibility,  would  have  been  his 
TiewB.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  however, 
wilb  larger  information  before  them,  and 
knowing  the  responsibility  attendant  on 
Bueh  a  policy,  adopted  anotber  course ;  but 
bad  the  result  shown  that  they  were  wrong 
in  so  doing  ?  He  did  not  quite  understand 
if  the  noble  Lord  opposite  [Lord  J.  Man- 
ners) bad  taken  up  the  same  position  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury,  with  re- 
gard to  the  courae  which  should  have  been 
adopted  on  the  invasion  of  the  Principali- 
ties. He  had  understood  that  hon.  Oentle- 
man  to  say  that  if,  when  the  Principalities 
had  been  invaded,  they  had  met  that  occu- 
pation by  a  declaration  of  war,  Russia 
would  have  receded,  and  that  peace  would 
bare  been  the  result ;  and  it  mnst  be  al- 
lowed that  in  making  that  atatement  tbe 
hon.  Gentleman  was  representing  the  opi- 
nion of  a  very  large  section  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  ont  of  it.  But 
that  our  declaration  of  war  would  have 
caused  the  Cxar  to  relive  from  liis  occu- 
puriun — ihougli  an  opiiiiun  which  any  Iton. 
Geatlemaa  bad  a  right  to  holtK-traa,  in  bis 


(Ur.  Horstnan's)  view,  an  assertion  wl 
no  parly  had  a  right  to  make.     For  t 
was  an  assertion  not  only  not  suppu 
by  a  tittle  of  evidence,  but  it  was  dire 
contradicted  by  every  probability  oHi 
by  established  facts.     Now,  what  was 
position  of   Russia  at  that   time? 
had,  in  the  first  place,  the  strongest  h< 
of  engaging  the  German   Powers  on 
side ;  and  neit,  she  altogether  discrec 
tbe  possibility  of  a  cordial  alliance  betv 
France  and  England.     She  was  intrig 
to  create  an  iusurreotion  among  tbe  CI 
tian  subjects  of  the  Forte,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  in  other  parts  of  the  w 
she  bad  other  designs  and  machination 
which  she  expected  to  embarrass  Eng 
and  strengthen  herself.     Well,  now  ' 
would   have  happened   upon  our  ma 
that  declaration  to  compel  her  to  evat 
the  Principalities  1     In  the  first  place 
displeasure  of  tbe  German  Powers  n 
have  been  awakened ;  and  next,  from 
bad  been  since  seen  of  the  Giednet 
purpose  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  conli 
man  now  suppose  that  a  mere  thre 
war  on  tbe  part  of  England,  unaupp 
by  an  ally,  would  have  induced  so  pri 
Monarch  as  be  was  to  retrace  bis  t 
with  tbe  German  Monarchs  on  bis 
and  ~all  the  chances  in  his  favour  ? 
then  they  must  also  eontemplate  an 
contingency  which  Her  Majesty's  Min 
eould  not  leave  out  of  sight.    Suppose 
a  hostile  declaration  bad  not  snoceei 
suppose  that  the  Ciar  had  sent  forth 
fiance — suppose  that  England  found  h 
actually  at  war   wilb   him — what, 
would  have  been  their  position  ?     Fi 
all,  the  majority  of  European  nations 
have  been  against  the  Guvernment  of 
land.      And  what  would  happen  at  h 
Was  it  imagined  that  there,  at  least 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  have  bee i 
majority?      What  would    have  bee 
course    of  proceedings    in    that    H 
Why,  would  they  not  have  been  tol 
Government  had  acted  with  the  gr 
precipitancy  ?     Would  they  not  bavi 
reminded  Uiat  the  Principalities  had 
occupied    before    without    war    ene 
Would   they  not   have  been  told  ' 
dreadful  calamities  of  war,  and  that 
the  duty  of  Ministers  to  have  eih 
negotiations  even  unto  the  very  last 
of  concession,  before  having  reoonrsi 
awful  an  altematire  ?      Would  thi 
have  been   told   (bnt  it  ivns  tlio  intr 
Kuexia  herself  to  rGiiiuiri  ut  pence,  ai 
with  so  proud  a  Poteatntet  wh9  cor 
2  I  2 
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himself  the  conservator  of  order  in  Europe, 
while  conciliatory  measures   might   have 
gained  their  end.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  resorted  to  force.     Thus  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  have  been  found  acting 
on  these  convictions — Ministers  would  not 
have  been  supported  by  the  leading  par- 
ties out  of  doors,  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, unconvinced  of  the  necessity  of  war, 
and  disunited  as  to  its  policy,  would  have 
been  impatient  of  its  burdens,  while  in  that 
House  the  question  would  be  used  as  the 
constant  them^  for  party  motion  against  j 
the  Government,  which  would  have  sacri- 
ficed its  strength  and  character,  and  peril- 
led even  its  existence  by  that  precipitate 
energy  which  they  were  now  sneered  at 
and  blamed  for  not  having  displayed  at 
an    earlier    period.      Such    would    have 
been    the    condition  —  the    embarrassing 
and  disastrous  condition — of  this  country, 
if  the    declaration  of  war   had  not    suc- 
ceeded in  intimidating  the  Czar,  and  he 
thought  that  subsequent  events  had  gone 
to  prove  he  was  not  the  man  to  have  been 
so  intimidated.     But  it  was  also  said  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  that  the 
noble  Earl  administering  the  Foreign  De- 
partment had  shown  himself  very  weak  and 
very  credulous,  because,  having  received 
assurances  from  the  Russian  Chancellor  of 
the  pacific  intentions  of  his  master,  he  had 
believed   those    assurances,    at  the   very 
time  when  he  was  in  possession  of  those 
very  reports  which  showed  him  that  Russia 
was  increasing  her  preparations  .for  war; 
and  the  noble   Lord  over  and  over  again 
declared  that  the  noble  Earl  was  highly 
censurable  for  thus  believing,  while  these 
increased  aimaments  were  going  on,  in  the 
probable  preservation  of  peace.     At  the 
same  time,  it  appeared  to  him   that  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  some  important  ad- 
missions in  his  speech,  to  justify  him  (Mr. 
Horsman)  in  speaking  of  it  as  being  cha- 
racterised by  injustice,  because  on  an  ex- 
amination of  those  despatches  he  did  not 
find  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  with  the 
evidence  of  increased  armaments  on  the 
one  side,  had  trusted  merely  to  the  assur- 
ances  of    the  Russian    Minister   on  the 
other.     He  rather  thought  the  noble  Earl 
was  too  experienced  a  diplomatist  to  trust 
80  much  to  Russian  diplomacy  in  preference 
to  obvious  facts.     He  had  found  in  these 
despatches  no  absolute  mitigation  of  the 
war  cry,  but  that  the  assurances  of  peace 
were  confirmed  and  supported    by   other 
circumstances  which  gave  to  thom  a  weight 
and  a  credibility  which  they  wight  not 
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otherwise  merit.     No  doubt  Russia  at  thai 
time  was  concentrating  large  armies,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ambitious  designs,  if 
circumstances  had  favoured  their  execution. 
At  that  time  she  had  hopes  of  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  two  German  Powers;  she 
might  fancy  that  by  an  immense  display  of 
forces  she  would  intimidate  those  Powers 
into  an  alliance  with  her;  she  also  scouted 
the  idea  of  anything  like  a  cordial  alliance 
between  France  and  England;  and  if  the 
result  of  the  negotiations  had  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  hopes  she  had  enter- 
tained she  would  have  marched  her  armies 
to  Constantinople.     But  these  blue  hooka 
showed  that  Lord  Clarendon  had  other  in- 
formation; he  was  in  possession  of  those 
deflpatches  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aylesbury   referred   the  other  night,  by 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  pledged  them- 
selves that  in  the  case  of  an  aggressive 
war  being  undertaken   by   Russia,   they 
would  range   themselves   on   the  side  of 
France  and  England.     He  was  also  well 
aware — on  which  the  people  of  England 
could  not  congratulate  themselves  too  much 
— that   they  had   a   sure,  a  trusty,  and 
cordial  ally  in  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
And,  therefore,  he  had  not  merely  trusted 
to  the  assurance  of  an  old  diplomatist, 
but  he   knew  that  those  assurances    ac- 
corded with  the  interest  of  Russia,  and  that 
she  could  not  enter  on  that  war  except  at 
manifest  disadvantage,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  interests.     Now,  suppose 
that  in  the  month  of  last  July  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had  gone  to  the 
Foreign    Office   to   remonstrate   with  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  folly  of  continuing  nego- 
tiations, while  Russia  was  continuing  her 
armaments,  and  let  him  imagine  Lord  Cla- 
rendon to  put  this  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  : — ''You  think  Russia  Is  intent  on 
war,  but  suppose  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions unfavourable  to  her,  and  that  on  their 
termination  Russia  is  so  completely  alone 
that  not  only  in  the  event  of  hostilities  will 
she  have  the  armies  and  fleets  of  England 
and  France  against  her,  but  that  in  certain 
contingencies   these   will    be  backed    by 
Austria  and  Prussia — ^are  you  of  opinion 
that  she  will  go  on  against  such  odds?" 
Now,  what  would  have  been  the  answer  of 
any  sensible  man  to  such  a  demand  ?     He 
would  have  said  at  once,  "  If  such  a  com- 
bination as  that  just  described  could  be 
brought  about — if  the  position  of  Russia 
could   be   rendered   so   isolated,   and  her 
going  to  war  so  fatal,  the  Government  of 
England  need  not  trouble  itaelf  about  her 
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armameDts,  for  that  Russia  understood  her 
interests  too  weli  to  engage  in  a  war,*'  and 
that  the  noble  Earl  might  therefore  go  down 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  say,  notwithstand- 
ing all  appearance  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
had  every  confidence  in  the  preservation  of 
peace.  That  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
the  position  of  Government.  It  was  not 
that  they  trusted  merely  to  the  assurances 
of  a  Minister  that  peace  would  be  preserved, 
but  they  expected  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  always  an  eye  to  his  own  in- 
terest; that  that  was  a  ruling  principle  of 
his  life;  and,  therefore,  when  Lord  Cla- 
rendon calculated,  on  that  occasion,  that 
the  Czar  would  act  in  accordance  with  bis 
interest,  he  made  that  calculation  which 
every  prudent  man  would  have  made,  and 
he  was  deceived  as  every  prudent  man 
might  have  been.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  put  a  question  regarding  the 
character  of  these  despatches.  It  was, 
however,  quite  impossible  to  maintain,  that 
written,  as  these  despatches  were,  under 
such  circumstances  of  peril  and  difEculty — 
with  an  enemy  in  front  so  formidable  as 
the  Cxar — with  allies  so  slippery  as  the 
German  Powers — it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  that  in  everything  that  had  been 
written  they  had  used  precisely  the  right 
words,  or  that  every  answer  had  been  dis- 
patched precisely  at  the  right  time.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  much  room  for 
criticism.  He  found  in  them  evidence  of 
confidence  frequently  misplaced,  of  calcu- 
lations frequently  falsified,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient testimony  that  the  old  and  worn-out 
machinery  of  notes  and  conferences  had 
been  brought  to  bear  without  success. 
But  he  most  say  that,  taking  these  notes 
as  a  whole,  they  presented  to  him  the 
parties  conducting  these  negotiations,  as 
men  meeting  together  in  critical  circum- 
stances, under  a  sense  of  their  responsibi- 
lity, conscious  of  the  momentous  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  from  the  slight- 
est false  step,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
calamities  of  war,  incurring  danger  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  and  devoting  all  their 
energies,  sealonsly  and  conscientiously, 
amidst  divers  interests,  to  settle  the  de- 
merits of  a  great  European  question,  for 
the  warding  off,  perhaps  JPor  the  next  gene- 
ration as  well  as  this,  the  heaviest  calami- 
ties that  conld  be  inflicted  upon  man. 
Now  the  noble  Lord  followed  up  this  state- 
ment by  another,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Hors- 
man)  thought  of  all  the  statements  he  made 
was  the  least  supported  by  facts.  He  stated 
that  the  delay  which  had  resulted  from 


negotiation  had  tended  greatly  to  the  in- 
jury of  Turkey  and  to  the  advantage  of 
Russia.  Now,  he  must  say  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  by  accident  or  design — it 
being  impossible  to  sever  a  policy  from  its 
results — that  if  war  was  inevitable  from  the 
first,  it  was  impossible  for  any  combination 
of  circumstances  to  have  placed  this  coun- 
try in  a  situation  more  favourable,  or  in 
one  giving  more  life  to  our  movements, 
more  union  to  our  councils,  than  that  in 
which  she  happily  now  stands.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  it  have  been  possi- 
ble to  have  placed  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
in  a  position  of  greater  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment, from  which  to  extricate  him- 
self without  humiliation  and  loss  —whether 
our  Government  had  to  calculate  on  the 
adroitness  of  its  own  diplomatists,  or  the 
blundering  of  his — than  the  position  in 
which  he  was  now  so  happy  to  see  him. 
Eight  months  ago  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  in  a  great  position — he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  order  or  legitimacy  in  Europe; 
now  he  stood  forward  unmasked  as  the 
greatest  of  revolutionists  and  isolated  with- 
out one  popular  sympathy,  without  the 
support  of  one  Cabinet — foiled  in  his  in- 
trigues with  Persia — repelled  by  Sweden 
and  Denmark — separated  from  Austria  and 
Prussia — unsuccessful  in  war  in  Asia,  and 
well  thrashed  on  the  Danube — he  had 
shown  an  alacrity  in  sinking,  which,  if  he 
might  say  so  without  disheartening  the 
feelings  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  was  perfectly  refreshing.  Eng- 
land and  France  were  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  Czar  must  submit  to  any 
terms  they  might  dictate,  or  he  must  con- 
tinue to  fight  under  disadvantages  that 
must  lead  to  his  eventual  extinction.  The 
noble  Lord  had  asked  the  ends  and  objects 
for  which  they  were  going  to  war.  He, 
too,  would  have  been  glad  if  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  comforted  them 
by  saying  that  they  were  not  going  to  war 
to  establish  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  by 
the  renewal  of  the  old  treaties.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believed  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  care  not  to  secure  a  peace  unless  that 
peace  was  guaranteed  %y  full,  certain,  and 
ample  securities  against  a  similar  aggres- 
sion in  future.  The  same  motives  for  ag- 
gression would  always  exist — a  better  ex- 
cuse could  not  be  wanting ;  and  it  behoved 
them  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
attempts  to  which  Turkey  would  otherwise 
always  be  subject,  and  by  which  Europe 
would  always  be  embarrassed.  But  there 
was  an  additional  guaranteei  for  which  they 
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had  provided  in  the  case  of  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia.  By  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  Turkey  was  made  to  pay 
the  sum  of  5,O0O,OOO2.  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war  which  was  not  her  fault.  Now, 
the  present  war  had  been  attended' with 
ruinous  expense  to  Turkey,  and  he  there^ 
fore  trusted  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  would  be  that  Russia  should  be  made 
to  give  her  indemnification  for  its  expenses, 
and  that  Turkey  should  receive  material 
guarantees  in  the  restoration  of  those  ter- 
ritories of  which  she  had  been  deprived. 
He  had  no  great  fear  of  Russian  arma- 
ments, although  he  had  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy, and  he  held  the  opportunity  which 
she  had  now  given  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unprofitably,  and  that,  if  she  had 
thus  forced  upon  Europe  the  direst  of  cala- 
mities, she  should  be  made  to  pay  for  it  the 
severeat  penalties.  He  believed  the  peo- 
ple of  England  did  not  care  much  whether 
past  negotiations  had  been  successful,  but 
he  thought  they  would  insist  on  future  ope- 
rations being  consistent  and  manly.  He 
believed  they  were  entering  on  a  crisis,  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  which  might  still 
depend  on  the  ability  with  which  it  was 
met ;  and  they  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  Ministry  which  was  to  guide  them 
through  that  crisis  should  have  a  sure 
policy  and  a  defined  purpose ;  that  in  the 
worst  vicissitudes  of  war  they  should  speak 
rather  as  men  than  as  diplomatists;  and 
thus  the  people  of  England,  if  they  were 
80  led,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  would  wel- 
come any  sacrifice  and  gladly  brave  any 
dangers  which  were  to  save  Europe  from 
a  barbaric  incursion,  and  establish  more 
firmly  than  before  the  peace  and  liberties 
of  the  world. 

Mb.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  did  not 
mean  to  question  that  part  of  the  eloquent 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  in  which  he  had  passed  a 
Just  panegyric  on  the  statesmanlike  quali- 
ties displayed  in  the  pnpers  laid  before  the 
House.  But  he  must  say  he  thought  his 
concluding  observations  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. He  begged  the  House  to  consider 
that  the  first  despatch  in  these  blue  books 
was  dated  May,  1850.  and  that  they  were 
now  in  February,  1854,  and  yet  this  was 
the  first  time  that  any  attempt  was  made, 
either  by  the  present  or  by  any  former 
Government,  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country  any  information  of  what  was  going 
on  in  reference  to  these  transactions.  He 
"ed  that  such  a  proceeding  was  un- 
led  in  the  reeotdt  of  Parliament, 
r.  Ilornnan 


and  it  was  the  more  important,  m  he  bo^ 
lieved  that  the  country  stood  in  great  need 
of  information.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
opened  this  debate  (Mr.  Layard)  had  aeve* 
ral  times  last  Session  attempted  to  bring 
this  matter  forward,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  then  felt  the  disonsaion  so  inop* 
portune  that  they  besought  him,  almost  as 
a  personal  favour,  to  postpone  it.  When, 
at  last,  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  present 
Session,  did  seize  the  opportunity  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  Honse,  he  was  met 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  with  taanta 
and  reproaches  for  employing  his  time  in 
pottering  over  blue  books,  instead  of  laud- 
ing him  for  his  efforts  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  House.  At  present,  all  they 
knew  was  that  the  Sovereign  and  her  con- 
fidential advisers  were  going  to  war,  bnt 
they  did  not  know  if  anybody  else  was 
going  to  war.  Now,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  examine  a  little  who  was  going  to  sup- 
port them  ?  It  was  said  the  country  would 
support  them,  but  the  country  was  an  ab- 
stract term ;  let  him  come  a  little  to  the 
concrete.  They  had  heard  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  that  certain 
persons  in  this  country  were  exceedingly 
ill-disposed  to  be  interrupted  in  their  manu- 
facturing munitions  of  war  for  the  enemy. 
They  seemed  to  think  it  an  interference 
with  free  trade,  and,  if  that  was  their  feel- 
ing, the  House  might  depend  upon  it  that, 
though  these  merchants  might  not  take 
their  goods  to  Russia  direct,  they  would 
find  means  to  have  them  carried — aye,  and 
by  English  merchants,  too^-to  those  places 
where  they  might  supply  the  enemy  with  the 
means  of  destroying  our  soldiers.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  these  manu- 
facturers were  likely  to  support  them  in 
the  war.  They  might,  perhaps,  flatter 
themselves  that  the  poor  would  be  favour- 
able to  the  war,  for  Ministers  said,  **  We 
shall  only  raise  taxes  from  the  rich.  We 
shall  double  the  income  tax,  but  we  shall 
not  take  any  taxes  from  the  poor."  But 
let  him  ask  them,  would  not  the  taxes  upon 
the  rich  ultimately  fall  upon  the  poort 
Besides,  had  they  shown  yet  one  single 
reason  why  the  people  of  England 
should  go  to  war?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  said  that 
he  and  all  his  friends  were  ready  to  vote 
the  supplies.  No  doubt  of  it.  They 
would  vote  anything  to  get  Ministers  into 
a  mess.  The  question  was,  how  they 
would  act  when  they  had  got  them  into  a 
mess.  Why,  they  would  do  precisely 
what  the  Whigs  did  during  the  last 
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tliej  would  torment  and  tease  tlie  Oovern- 
meiit  with  hostile  criticism,  id  order  to  dis- 
place them  if  possible.  Bui  even  Minis- 
ters were  not  immortal ;  he  might  add 
that  their  position  was  not  immovable. 
How  could  thej  be  sure  that  tho  noble 
Lord  would  continue  to  act  as  he  now 
proposed  ?  Suppose  that  he  were  in  op- 
position, what  would  he  do?  Just  what 
the  Gentlemen  opposite  were  now  doing. 
He  would  assuredly  lend  no  strength  to 
those  who  might  be  in  office  to  assist  iu 
carrying  on  the  war.  He  therefore  hear- 
tily prayed  for  the  noble  Lord,  both  per- 
sonally and  officially,  in  Eastern  phrase, 
"  May  his  shadow  neyer  be  less.*'  How 
otherwise  could  he  answer  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  ?  How  could  they  be  sure  that 
there  would  pot  be  in  the  newspapers 
Bomo  letter  to  the  electors  of  London,  or 
perhaps  to  a  Bishop,  blowing  up  the  whole 
Gofernment  ?  How  could  they  know  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  play  the  Guy 
Faux  to  his  own  party  ?  Now  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  entering  upon 
war,  it  was  right  and  proper  they  should 
be  told  what  they  were  going  to  war 
for;  and  though  he  had  read  the  blue 
books  through,  he  had  not^  found  a  word 
upon  that  subject.  Ho  was  led  to  believe, 
and  he  thought  he  could  prove  it,  that 
they  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  religious 
war.  They  were  entering  upon  a  cru- 
sade for  the  tomb  of  Geoffrey  de  Bouillon, 
which  was  already  so  broken  that  it  was 
scarcely  discernible,  and  into  this  erusade 
they  were  to  bo  led  by  that  author  of  all 
mischief,  the  Pope.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  told  them 
what  he  expected.  In  the  favourite  phrase 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  evidently  wanted  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture. A  document  had  appeared  from 
Prince  Metternich,  in  a  foreign  journal, 
in  which  he  showed  that  of  all  the  nations 
upon  earth  England  had  the  least  interest 
in  this  question,  and  that  the  only  end  of 
going  to  war  was  to  inflict  such  a  wound 
npon  the  enemy  as  should  disable  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  sue  for  peace,  but 
it  was  impossible  for  Russia  and  England 
to  inflict  such  a  wound  on  each  other. 
Now  he  would  show  them  what  the  public 
thought  upon  this  question,  by  quoting  an 
extract  from  a  journal  that  was  conducted 
with  great  talent  and  ability,  and  that  pos- 
sesaedf  he  believed,  a  considerable  circu- 
lation. The  journal  was  one  that  was 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  publie-homesi  and 


was  consequently  read  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  than  many  of  the  other 
papers :  — 

"  It  18  bigb  time  they  should  be  finally  assured 
that  every  penny  taken  oat  of  every  Englishman's 
pocket,  to  pay  the  charges  of  this  contest,  we  are 
determined  to  get  back  again.  No  rascal  Autocrat 
must  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe 
'00  tick.'  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  be 
beaten,  humiliated,  quashed.  He  must  and  shall 
be  made  to  '  pay  the  piper.'  We  are  a  nation  of 
.shopkeepers.  We  post  our  daybook  and  keep  up 
our  ledger.  We  shall  have  a  heavy  account  to 
balance  Vitb  Russia  for  this  '  vexatious  defence ' 
or  *  malicious  prosecution  ;'  and  by  Ilim  that 
made  Englishmen  with  a  hatred  of  oppression  and 
a  love  of  justice,  that  headstrong  Autocrat  who 
has  presumed  to  trifle  with  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  progress  of  mankind  shall  be  made  to  pay 
us  20«.  in  the  pound,  or  to  have  an  execution  put 
into  his  bouse,  and  a  broker's  man  placed  in  pos- 
session. We  would  arouse  the  attention  of  every 
good  subject  to  this  consideration,  so  that  a  sound 
basis  of  public  opinion  may  be  laid  at  the  outset, 
and  so  that  Ministers  may  be  set  right  and  kept 
right  by  the  people,  should  they  be  inclined  to  go 
wrong.  We  deliberately  reiterate  the  conviction 
that  henceforth  no  war  on  our  part  oan  be  justified, 
either  to  the  oonsoienoet  or  to  the  understanding, 
which  does  not  also  bear  out  not  naerely  the  right, 
but  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  making  it  bear 
its  own  charges.  Indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future,  are  the  right  of  every 
State  that  is  '  sinned  against,  not  sinning.' " 

Now  ho  wished  to  know  whether  this  was 
really  and  truly  the  sort  of  support  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  receiving  in  the 
country  ?  Was  this  truly  the  object  for 
which  they  were  now  going  to  war  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  should  prosecute  this  war 
were  very  different  to  those  of  the  last. 
In  the  last  war  we  took  ships  from  the 
enemy  every  day;  every  now  and  then  we 
took  a  rich  colony  and  absorbed  the  trade 
of  the  world,  so  that  we  increased  in  wealth 
enormously  ;  but  in  the  present  war  we 
should  have  nothing  to  take;  we  should  have 
only  hard  blows  to  give  and  heavy  bills  to 
pay.  But  it  was  said,  "  This  is  a  popular 
war,  and  the  whole  country  is  anxious  to 
get  into  it.*'  No  doubt  the  country  was 
very  angry  with  Russia,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  go  to  war;  but  he  must  say  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  near  him  (Mr.  Cobden) 
had  taken  more  pains  than  any  man  he 
knew  to  excite  that  opinion.  Nay,  a  short 
time  ago  he  even  volunteered  to  crumple 
her  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper; — and  if  he 
had  been  only  good  enough  to  put  tho 
threat  into  execution,  he  would  have  saved 
the  world  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  that 
House  a  good  deal  of  debate.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)   had   said,  if  lie 
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(Mr.  Drtimmond)  were  not  mistaken,  that 
the  original  cause  of  this  trouble  wa^  the 
Holy  Places;  but  that  the  whole  of  that 
question  was  now  given  up.  All  given  up  ! 
Why,  what  superscription  was  that  at  the 
back  of  the  blue  books  ?  Where  were 
those  blue  books  about  what  was  now  called 
the  balance  of  power  ?  Nowhere;  but  here 
was  the  title  of  those  with  which  the  House 
was  now  pottering:  "Correspondence  re- 
specting the  Riffhts  and  Privileges  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches  in  Turkey." 
The  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  were  the 
whole  subject  of  the  blue  books;  and  they 
constituted  the  matter  with  which  the 
House  had  now  to  deal.  And  he  would 
maintain  that  from  the  very  first  up  to  this 
hour,  this  was  the  whole  subject,  and  no- 
thing but  the  subject.  This  was  what  he 
wished  the  country  to  consider  and  to  un- 
derstand. He  wanted  the  country  to  con- 
sider and  to  understand  that  it  was  not  the 
balance  of  power,  but  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,  that  we  were  going  to  fight  about, 
and  we  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
entering  into  a  religious  war.  The  balance 
of  power  he  should  come  to  before  he  sat 
down ;  but,  meanwhile,  he  would  assert, 
that  the  sole  question  was  a  religious  ques- 
tion. Sir  Stratford  Canning,  for  example, 
said,  in  a  despatch  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary:— 

''  The  French  legation  at  this  Court  oonsidera 
itself  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  1740  to  take  the 
lead  in  vindicating  the  alleged  rights  of  the  LAtin 
Church  (t.  e.  Greek  Papists,  subjects  of  the 
Forte).  The  Pope  has  been  moved  to  exert  his 
influence  in  furtherance  of  the  views  adopted  by 
France ;  and  all  the  Catholic  Powers  will  be  en- 
gaged by  his  Holiness  to  co-operate  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Spanish,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan 
representatives  have  severally  given  in  notes  to 
the  Porte,  seconding  the  French  demands.  The 
Austrian  charg6  d'affiiires  has  recently  received 
instructions  to  support  the  Latin  view  of  the 
question.  The  Sultan  proposes  mixed  commis- 
sions to  examine  into  the  claims  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian sects." 

What  object  his  Holiness  might  have  in 
starting  this  question  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared;  all  he  had  to  do  with  was  the  cor- 
respondence, from  which  he  found  that  the 
same  thing  continued  to  go  on.  And  in 
another  despatch  from  our  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  he  says : — 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  Spanish,  Sardinian, 
and  Neapolitan  representatives  have  severally 
given  in  notes  to  the  Porte,  seconding  the  French 
demand,  and  stating  that  they  act  by  the  express 
command  of  their  respective  Governments. 

"  The  Greeks,  as  on  former  occaiions,  are  im« 

Mr,  Drummond 


derstood  to  be  preparing  for  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
and,  judging  from  expressions  which  M.  de  Titoff 
has  let  fall  in  conversation,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  they  will  be  strongly,  if  not  ostensibly,  sup- 
ported by  Russian  influence. 

'*  The  Porte  is  fully  aware  of  the  important 
political  considerations  involved,  and  the  strong 
conflicting  passions  likely  to  be  engaged  in  the 
pending  controversy.  It  will  probably  be  slow  to 
commit  itself  to  a  conclusive  answer;  and  its 
reception  of  General  Aupick's  application  appears, 
though  courteous,  to  have  been  reserved.  Aala 
Pasha  is  evidently  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  referred  to  by  that  Minister 
are  calculated  to  bear  him  out  in  hii  view  of  tfas 
subject." 

In  the  following  year,  namely,  1851,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  in  writing  on  the  4th  of 
November,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  said : — 

'*  M.  de  Lavalette,  instead  of  pushing  his  right 
to  an  extreme,  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  his  readiness  to  extend  the 
frinciple  of  joint  possession  to  the  whole  number, 
n  so  doing  he  would  have  anticipated  the  in- 
structions of  his  Government,  and  exposed  himself 
to  the  animadversion  of  Rome  and  of  certain  par- 
ties in  France." 

Meaning  that  party  represented  by  Count 
de  Montalembert.  In  another  despatch  it 
was  stated  that  M.  Lavalette  had  more 
than  once  talked  of  the  probability  of  a 
French  fleet  appearing  before  Jaffa,  unless 
the  demands  of  France,  in  respect  to  the 
Holy  Places,  were  conceded.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  a  despatch  to 
our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  com- 
plained as  follows : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  avoid  per- 
ceiving that  the  Ambassador  of  France  was  the 
first  to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  which  the  matter 
rested.  Not  that  the  disputes  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  were  not  very  active,  but  that 
without  some  political  action  on  the  part  of  France 
those  quarrels  would  never  have  troubled  the  re- 
lations of  friendly  Powers.  In  the  next  place,  if 
report  is  to  be  believed,  the  French  Ambassador 
was  the  first  to  speak  of  having  recourse  to  force." 

That  was  to  say,  these  things  were  begun 
under  the  pretence  of  religion,  but  secretly 
with  a  political  end.  In  all  this  the  Turks 
behaved  uncommonly  well.  They  did  not 
care  one  farthing  whether  the  dog  eat 
the  hog  or  the  hog  the  dog,  so  that  ^  the 
matter  was  settled  ;  and  they  said,  "  We 
will  send  a  Commissioner  to  Jerusalem, 
who  will  put  you  both  to  rights.*'  Ac* 
cordingly  Azif  Bey  went  to  Jerusalem ; 
he  invited  the  different  parties  to  meet  him 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
here  was  the  account  of  what  took  place: — 

'*  Azif  Bey  invited  all  the  parties  concerned  to 
meet  him  in  the  Church  of  the  Vii^in,  near  Geth- 
semane.    There  he  read  an  order  of  the  Sultan 
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for  penniUing  the  Latins  to  celebrate  mass  once 
a  year,  but  requiring  the  altar  and  its  ornaments 
to  rest  undisturbed.  No  sooner  were  those  words 
uttered  than  the  latins,  who  had  come  to  receive 
their  triumph  over  the  Orientals,  broke  out  into 
loud  exclamations  of  the  impossibility  of  cele- 
brating mass  upon  a  schismatic  slab  of  marble, 
with  a  covering  of  silk  and  gold,  instead  of  plain 
linen,  among  schismatic  vases,  and  before  a  cru- 
cifix which  has  the  feet  separated  instead  of  one 
nailed  over  the  other." 

Wbat  an  example  was  here  set  to  the 
'world  !  But  this  was  not  all.  The  cupola 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
broken  down,  and  the  parties  there  could 
not  agree  who  should  repair  it.  **  Very 
well,"  says  the  Sultan,  •*  if  you  cannot 
agree  among  yourselvos  who  shall  repair 
it,  I  will  repair  it  for  you."  Thus  Colonel 
Hose  said: — 

"  The  cupola  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  for  a 
length  of  time  been  in  decay,  and  the  violent  dis- 
putes of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  to  who  should 
repair  it  are  the  cause  that  nothing  has  been  done 
to  it.  It  has  now  been  decided  that  the  Sultan 
IS  to  repair  it,  and  M.  de  Lavalette  apprehends  no 
dissension  on  this  score.  But  Fuad  Eflfendi  fore- 
sees that  embarrassment  will  arise  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  rival  sects  as  to  whether  the  in- 
scriptions round  the  cupola  are  to  be  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  whether  the  saci*ed  images  in  it  are  to  be 
made  and  habited  according  to  Greek  or  Jjitin 
fashions." 

So  that,  in  fact,  this  was  a  diBpute  whether 
the  milliner  was  to  come  from  Paris  or 
from  St.  Petersburg,  to  dress  up  these 
idols.'  [Laiighter.]  Yes,  the  matter  did 
appear  very  fanciful,  and  it  was  certainly 
extremely  ludicrous  if  —  war  was  not 
impending  over  us  about  it.  He  did  not 
like  troubling  the  House  with  extracts,  and 
he  would  only  read  one  more,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  prove  the  assertion  with  which 
he  had  set  out — that  this  was  a  holy  war. 
and  that  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  altogether  an  afterthought  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  cause  of 
quarrel.  The  nohle  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) said : — 

"We  should  deeply  regret  any  dispute  that 
might  lead  to  conflict  between  two  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the 
quarrel  is  for  exclusive  privileges,  on  a  spot  near 
which  the  heavenly  host  proclaimed,  '  Peace  on 
earth  and  ffood-will  towards  men  ;'  when  we  see 
rival  Churches  contending  for  mastery  in  the  very 
place  where  Christ  died  for  mankind,  the  thought 
of  raoh  a  spectacle  is  melancholy  indeed.  Both 
parties  should  be  told  that,  above  all,  they  ought 
to  refrain  from  putting  armies  and  fleets  in  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tomb  of  Christ  a 
cause  of  quarrel  among  Christians." 

He  had  read  this  passage  hecause  he 
thought  it  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 


person  who  indicted  it— exceedingly  ere* 
di table  to  the  Sovereign,  of  whom  he  was 
a  servant — and  exceedingly  creditable  to 
the  Administration  of  which  he  formed  a 
part.  But  still  he  must  come  back  to  this 
plain  point — why  were  we  not  told  all  this 
a  year  ago  ?  He  believed  that  if  we  had, 
the  result  would  have  been  that  shch  a 
storm  of  indignation  would  have  been 
raised,  and  also  of  laughter,  as  to  the 
whole  subject,  that  we  should  have  heard 
no  more  of  it  at  all.  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour said,  in  1851,  that  the  difficulty  he 
apprehended  arose  from  concealment  and 
underhand  dealing.  Then  he  (Mr.  Drucn- 
mond)  asked  why,  in  1853,  had  not  the 
House  of  Commons  all  these  things  before 
it.  Then  it  was  added — •*  The  grievous 
difficulties  from  which  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  at  present  suffering,  have  proceeded 
mainly  from  concealment  and  underhand 
dealing."  This  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
story  he  had  heard  a  long  time  ago. 
A  Highlander  brought  home  for  his 
lady-love  a  parrot  which  spoke  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Another  Highlander,  de- 
termined not  to  he  outdone,  went  to  Edin- 
burgh and  bought  an  owl,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  lady-love.  When  the  owl 
came, "  Oh,"  said  they,  *'he  cannot  speak." 
'*  No,  he  cannot  speak,*'  replied  the  High- 
lander; *'  but  see  what  a  power  o'  thought 
there  is  in  his  face."  So  he  supposed  it 
was  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  Go- 
vernment. It  had  been  contended,  and  es- 
pecially on  this  side  the  House,  that  we 
nave  interfered  a  great  deal  too  much  in 
continental  matters.  He  thought  so,  too, 
but  not  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  befitting  this 
country  to  be  taking  part,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  with  those  Imperial  and  Royal 
tyrants  who  had  trampled  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people  from  Archangel  to  Naples ; 
nor  was  it  decent  to  be  showing  sympathy 
with  those  who  said  they  would  establish 
the  liberties  of  Europe  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  every  official  person.  But 
there  never  was  a  time  when  we  might 
have  so  well  escaped  from  continental 
meddling.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  .had 
broken  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  as  much  hound  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  treaty  as  ourselves.  But  they 
also  had  broken  it.  The  consequence  was, 
a  complete  diplomatic  chaos ;  and  there  was 
a  complete  carte  blanche  for  future  action. 
Now,  he  believed  that  if  the  Government 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  occurrence^ 
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they  would  have  been    able  to   mediate 
with  better  success  between  sovereign  and 
people  than  by  any  course  they  bad  hi- 
therto pursued.     He  came  now  to  what 
was  called   the  balance  of  power.      The 
Doble   Lord   (Lord   J.    Russell)   said   the 
other  night,  and  also  last   year,  that  he 
was  surprised  at  any  person  who  doubted 
the  policy  of  maintaining  it,   and  that  it 
was  a  subject  which  had  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  every  statesman  in  Europe.  But, 
without  venturing  to  express  an   opinion 
opposed  to  those  of  greater  and  wiser  men 
than  himself,  he  might  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  solid  facts.  They  all  knew 
the  time  when  consternation  seized  every 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Europe  be- 
cause a  Bourbon  was  going  to  mount  the 
thrones  of   Spain  and  Naples.      But,   in 
point  of  fact,  was  France  one  whit  more 
powerful  after  that  event  than  before  ?    It 
was  notorious  she  was  not.     Nor  did  he 
believe  that,  if  the  intention  of  Catherine 
was  now  fulfilled,  which  she  declared  when 
she  christened  her  second  son  Constantino, 
of  placing  him  upon  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, that  Russia  would  have  been  one 
whit  more  powerful  than  she  was  now,  or 
that,  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  obtained 
possession  of  Constantinople  now,  he  would 
be  one  bit  mora  powerful  than  he  was  at 
the  present  moment.     But  could  it  be  said 
that  Turkey  held  the  balance  of  power? 
We  had  found  out  that  Turkey  was  our 
ancient  ally,  and  that  her  existence  as  an 
independent   State  was  necessary  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,    Why  had  we 
not  found  that  out  before  we  took  away 
from  her  the  whole  kingdom  of  Greece  ? 
How  came  wo  not  to  think  of  that  before 
we  fought  the  battle  of  Navarino,  respect- 
ing which  he  remembered  hearing  Lord 
St.  Helen's   say,   in   respect   to  that  ac- 
tion,  "  That  was  a  capital  battle,  but  you 
knocked  down   the    wrong  man."      How 
came  we  not  to  think  of  that  when  the 
Russians  forced  the  Balkan  and  were  ap- 
proaching Constantinople,  which  we  might 
have  stopped  by  sending  our  fleet  to  Varna  ? 
We  had  thus  reduced  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  the  lowest  possible  state ;   vet  now  we 
hoped  to  restore  its  tottenng  frame  under 
pretence  of  upholding  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.    On  this  subject  he  would  read 
a  remarkable  passage  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  year  1791,  in 
a  debate  in  that  House  : — 

"The  fecoad  point  wu  extremely  new,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  politics  with  which  be  was 
acquainted,  either  ancient  or  modem,  to  bring 

Mr,  Drwnmond 


the  Turkish  empire  into  the  consideration  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Mr.  Burke  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  this 
country  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Ottomans. 
What  was  the  real  state  ot  the  question  ?  Merely 
to  plunge  ourselves  into  an  immoderate  expense 
to  reduce  the  Christian  nations  to  the  yoke  of  the 
infidels,  and  make  them  the  miserable  victims  to 
these  inhuman  savages." — \Parl,  Deb.,  Nov.  20, 
1791.] 

Such  was  Mr.  Bnrke*8  opinion  as  to  the 
advantages  of  upholding  Turkey.  But, 
supposing  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  was 
necessary  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, he  contended  that  they  could  not 
prevent  the  war  from  being  a  religious 
war.  On  this  point  he  would  quote  from 
a  State  paper  of  Prince  Metternich  : — 

"  If  the  fury  of  war  be  now  let  loose — if,  what 
in  modern  times  has  never  been  witnessed,  Eng* 
land  and  France  unitedly  array  themselves  against 
an  opponent,  the  latter  will  certainly  not  be  ablo 
to  keep  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  promise. 
The  stake  is  too  enormous  to  be  risked  without 
the  prospect  of  some  gain  or  other.  Such  a  war 
Russia  cannot  terminate  with  the  exelusive  aid  of 
mere  military  auxiliaries.  She  will  have  to  impart 
to  the  war  a  religious  character,  in  order  that  it 
may  ignite  and  inflame  without  her  own  bounda> 
ries,  and  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  lubjecttf 
of  the  Sultan  against  their  own  master.  Turko- 
Christian  insurgents  are  the  auxiliary  troops  which 
Russia  will  then  press  into  her  service,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  a  mere  geographical  and 
national  boundary  oan  oppose  an  eflfeotive  barrier 
against  the  stream  of  awakened  £uiaticism." 

Then,  here  he  would  ask,  what  were  we  to 
go  to  war  for  ?  What  was  the  war  for  ?  Hi- 
therto, he  admitted,  the  buaineas  had  been 
managed  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and 
discretion  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  it  was  not  very  long  ago, 
with  great  difficulty,  they  persuaded  the 
people  of  this  country  to  look  io  the  really 
defenceless  nature  of  their  own  shores.  It 
was  not  very  long  since  they  persuaded  the 
people  to  allow  them  to  put  their  own 
shores  in  a  better,  hut  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete, state  of  defence.  It  was  then  the 
fashion  to  cry,  "  Up  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,"  and  "Down  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon."  This  year  they  had  turned 
round.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  the 
favourite,  and  they  joined  with  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  other  Emperor.  And 
what  were  they  doing  besides?  They  were 
sending  the  ilite  of  the  army  to  the  fur- 
thest limits  of  Europe,  or  rather  into  Asia, 
leaving  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  send,  as 
his  contingent,  those  reprobate  troops,  the 
condemned  regiments  from  Algeria.  When 
the  noble  Lord  talked  about  the  massacre 
of  Sinope,  did  he  not  recollect  something 
about  the  smoking  eare  of  Colonel  le  Po" 
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liMier?  These  were  the  troops  France 
was  sending  out — such  were  the  troops  we 
were  sending,  leaving  ourselves  defenceless. 
[**  No,  no!"j  Why,  it  was  said  by  a  late 
speaker  that  we  were  sending  40,000 
troops.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  We  have  not 
40,000  to  send.]  Then  that  was  a  good 
reason  for  not  sending  them.  We  were, 
however,  sending  out  20,000 :  that  was 
sot  denied.  We  were,  then,  going  to  war; 
and,  going  to  war  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  should  certainly  be  no  party  to 
any  factious  vote  which  might  tend  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time  he  should  like  to  know  who 
was  to  be  the  Minister  of  War.  Mr.  Can- 
ning, in  his  day,  thought  this  a  question  of 
sufficient  importance  to  insist  that  Lord 
Gastlereagh  should  not  hold  that  office,  or 
he  would  resign.  We  were  not,  however, 
told  who  was  to  be  the  Minister  of  War ; 
but  we  had  seen  enough  to  show  us  that 
there  was  a  feeble  hand  at  the  helm.  There 
was  a  shaking  of  the  topsails,  and  an  un- 
steadiness in  the  veRsel's  course,  which 
showed  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
steer  their  future  progress.  They  were 
without  a  chart ;  they  had  no  compass ; 
and  the  crew  were  not  particularly  united. 
This  was  shown  in  their  instructions ;  and 
he  must  say  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
character  of  any  general  or  admiral  was 
safe  in  their  hands,  for  he  believed  they 
were  capable  of  sacrificing  either  to  please 
any  faction  in  that  House.  [**  No,  no!"] 
Why,  had  they  not  done  so  in  the  case  of 
Sir  James  Brooke?  But  if  it  were  true 
that  this  war  was  undertaken  to  establish 
the  balance  of  power — if  it  were  true  that 
they  were  determined  to  humble  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  support  the  injured  Turks, 
and  they  were  also  resolved  to  compel 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  stand  true  to  their 
engagements,  or  make  them  take  the  con- 
sequences— then  he  said,  ''Go  where 
glory  waits  you."  Let  them  enter  upon 
that  path  on  which  France  had  already 
entered ;  let  them  enter  upon  the  course 
to  which  the  first  Napoleon  was  pledged, 
remembering  that  the  second  Napoleon 
holds  himself  pledged  to  fulfil  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  first.  Let  them  strike  a  blow 
at  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  not  go  wasting 
your  shot  in  the  Black  Sea.  Let  them 
do  an  act  which  should  effect  at  once  all 
these  ends — an  act  which,  at  length,  would 
be  but  tardy  retributive  justice — let  them 
proclaim  the  re-establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  By  such  an  act  they 
would  do  more  to  bring  continental  sove- 


reigns to  their  senses  than  by  any  other 
yet  suggested. 

Mr.  L  BUTT  said,  that  he  dissented 
from  many  of  the  propositions  of  the 
speech  which  they  had  just  heard.  He 
utterly  denied  that  the  war  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage  was  in  any  sense  a 
religious  one,  or  that  we  were  going  to 
war  upon  any  absurd  dispute  about  the 
custody  of  the  Holy  Places.  Surely  the 
hon.  Member  did  not  forget  that,  early  in 
the  transactions,  every  question  on  that  sub- 
ject had  been  set  at  rest,  and  then  it  was 
— after  this  had  been  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  own  Envoy — that  Russia 
put  forward  demands,  the  practical  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  transfer  to  Russia  the 
allegiance  of  12,000,000  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte — ^the  inevitable  result  of  which 
would  have  been  at  no  distant  day  to  place 
the  Casar  upon  the  throne  of  Byzantium. 
He  would  not  debate  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber whether  this  would  injure  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain ;  he  said,  with  Lord  Chat- 
ham, *•  I  will  not  argue  with  the  man  who 
does  not  understand  that  this  to  England  is 
a  question  of  life  and  death."  He  (Mr.  Butt) 
had  ventured  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  he  believed  that  upon  this 
question  the  expression  of  opinion  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  take  a  lead  in  their  debates,  but  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  general  expression 
from  the  House — from  the  representatives 
of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
that,  if  Ministers  were  now  earnestly  about 
to  resist  that  gigantic  tyranny  which  had 
assumed  an  attitude  of  undisguised  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  in  that  resist- 
ance they  would  receive  from  the  people  of 
these  countries  a  cordial,  a  generous,  and 
an  enthusiastic  support.  But  he  (Mr. 
Butt)  did  not  believe  it  inconsistent  with 
these  sentiments  to  canvass  their  past 
policy,  to  seek  information  as  to  their  pre- 
sent position,  or  even  to  ask  for  assurances 
as  to  their  intentions  for  the  future.  On 
the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  Butt)  believed  that 
the  support  which  that  House  would  give 
to  Ministers  would  lose  all  its  moral 
weight  if  it  were  that  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons prepared  blindly  to  vote  whatever  a 
Minister  asked,  and  if  it  were  not  a  free 
and  deliberate  support,  founded  upon  a 
knowledge  of  their  intentions  a  concur- 
rence in  their  policy,  and  on  a  reasoning 
approval  of  thoir  plans.  This  he  believed 
was  the  true  position  of  a  British  House  of 
Commons  upon  an  occasion  like  this.  He 
could  not  admit  that,  even  in  relation  to  ar 
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war,  their  only  duty  was  to  Yote  supplies. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  had 
asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  war 
estimates  without  a  full  statement  of  the 
causes  that  made  them  necessary,  and  the 
ohjects  for  which  they  were  asked.  It  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  declare 
war,  but  it  was  equally  the  constitutional 
right  of  that  House  to  give  or  to  withhold 
the  supplies  that  were  necessary  to  carry 
on  war,  and  when  these  supplies  were 
asked  for  they  had  a  perfectly  constitutional 
right  to  have  the  fullest  information.  He 
heard  with  surprise  the  language  that  had 
been  used  by  the  first  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  who  had  addressed  the  House. 
That  language  amounted  to  a  claim  to 
withdraw  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
altogether  from  the  cognisance  of  Parlia- 
ment. When  negotiations  were  proceeding 
they  were  told  that  to  inquire  into  them 
was  to  damage  the  public  service;  when 
they  were  concluded,  to  canvass  them  was 
to  potter  over  blue  books.  Against  these 
doctrines  he  might  perhaps  venture  to  quote 
the  words  in  which  the  constitutional  his- 
torian of  England  describes  upon  such  ques- 
tions the  position  of  Parliament.  Hallam 
thus  describes  the  advantages  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion  of  such  subjects  : — 

'*  The  pulse  of  Europe  beats  according  to  the 
tone  of  oar  parliament.  The  counsels  of  our 
kings  are  there  revealed,  and  by  that  kind  of  pre- 
vious sanction  which  it  has  been  customary  to  ob- 
tain, become  as  it  were  the  resolutions  of  a  senate, 
and  we  enjoy  the  indiyidaal  pride  and  dignity 
which  belong  to  republicanism,  with  the  steadiness 
and  tranquillity  which  the  supremacy  of  a  single 
person  has  been  supposed  particularly  to  bestow." 

In  the  days  of  the  Tudors  he  knew  lan- 
guage had  been  held  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  English  Sovereigns  told 
them  to  leave  foreign  politics  to  the  Crown, 
and  not  meddle  with  things  too  high  for 
them ;  but  in  these  days  he  (Mr.  Butt)  had 
hardly  expected  any  Minister  to  use  lan- 
guage which,  after  all,  very  closely  ap- 
proximated to  this.  Upon  an  occasion  like 
this  the  House  had  a  perfect  right  to  can- 
vass the  past  policy  of  Ministers.  But  it 
was  essential  for  them  to  ask  information 
both  as  to  their  present  position  and  as  to 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  going  to 
war.  Was  this  country  now  at  war  ?  In 
the  legal  and  ofiicial  sense  we  certainly 
were  not.  But  if  we  were  really  and 
practically  at  war,  what  delayed  its  formal 
declaration?  Surely  they  had  a  right  to 
have  these  questiona  answered  when  they 
Mr.  L  Butt 


were  asked  to  vote  these  supplies.  Thej 
had  no  Message  from  the  Crown ;  the  only 
information  they  had  was  conveyed  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  and  in  that  they  were  told  that, 
while  the  efforts  c.f  this  country  for 
peace  would  be  continued.  Her  Majesty 
thought  it  advisable  to  increase  her 
armaments  —  for  what  purpose?  "To 
give  weight  to  her  representations"  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  Was  this  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  now  asked  to 
vote  these  supplies  ?  Was  there  a  man  in 
that  House  who  would  vote  them  for  such 
a  purpose  ?  Was  there  a  Minister  who 
would  advise  their  Sovereign  now  to  enter 
on  further  negotiations  with  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia.  But,  he  asked  again, 
was  England  now  at  war  ?  The  question 
was  one  that  vitally  affected  the  honour 
and  the  character  of  this  country.  In- 
structions have  been  sent  to  our  Admiral 
to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  compel 
every  Russian  vessel  of  war  which  he  met 
to  return  to  a  Russian  port,  and  this  order 
was  given  while  we  were  at  peace.  Now 
he  asked,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
how  were  they  to  justify  this  order?  If 
Admiral  Dundas  had  found  it  necessary  to 
enforce  that  order,  if  he  had  fired  into  a 
Russian  ship  of  war  and  burned  her,  and 
destroyed  her  crew,  while  that  ship  was 
passing  from  one  Russian  port  to  another, 
how  by  the  law  of  nations  could  they  have 
justified  this  act  to  the  vessel  of  a  nation 
with  whom  we  were  at  peace  ?  Would 
they  justify  it  by  the  allegation  of  a  de- 
fensive treaty  with  the  Porte  ?  Was  there 
such  a  treaty  ?  If  there  was,  it  was  im- 
possible then  to  justify  their  conduct  to 
the  Porte.  These  orders  were  actually 
given,  and  might  have  been  executed, 
while  diplomatic  relations  were  still  sub- 
sisting between  this  country  and  Russia 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  friendly 
Powers.  He  (Mr.  Butt)  hoped  that  before 
the  debate  closed  some  Minister  of  the 
Crown  would  distinctly  tell  them  the  ground 
upon  which  they  justified  the  orders  to 
Admiral  Dundas.  The  question  affected 
in  more  ways  than  one  the  honour  of  the 
British  fiag.  See  the  effect  of  the  doubt- 
ful position  in  which  their  fleet  was  placed. 
Their  ships  lay  at  Constantinople,  neither 
at  peace  nor  at  war.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence  ?  Under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  and  almost  under  the  shelter 
of  their  guns,  a  flotilla  of  their  allies  is 
destroyed  in  the  massacre  at  Sinope;  after 
this  is  done  their  Admiral  enters  the  Black 
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Sea,   and  leaves  it  without  firing  a  shot. 
He  returns  to  his  anchorage  to  avoid  the 
bad  weather  which  was  apprehended.     In 
old  times  their  hearts  used  to  thrill  when 
they  spoke  of  the  British  flag  as  ''one 
that  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze;" 
but  now  it  would  seem  the  highest  merit 
of  a  British  Admiral  was   that  he  went 
out  the  day  after   the  battle,  and  came 
back  the  day  before  the  storm.     This  was 
not   the  fault  of  the  Admiral,  it  was  the 
result  of  the  anomalous  mission  on  which 
they  sent  our  fleet — a  mission  upon  which 
be  could  not  help  thinking  a  British  Ad- 
miral never  should  have  been  sent — a  mis- 
sion which  was  nothing  more  than  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  special  constable,  and  keep 
the  peace  in  the  Black  Sea.     He  asked, 
then,  that  Ministers  should  distinctly  ex- 
plain to  them  their  present  position.     But 
it  was  of  no  less  importance  that,  if  war  is 
to  be  declared,  the  country  should  know 
what  was  to  be  the  object  of  that  war. 
It  was  all  very  well' to  say  it  was  to  resist 
Russia;    but  there  was   another  question 
behind,  one  in  which  the  honour  and  the 
good  faith  of  this  country  were  now  deeply 
involved.     Were  they  prepared  unreserv- 
edly to  support  the  sovereign  rights  and 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte?     If  they   were  not — if  they  en- 
tertained any  ulterior  designs — if  they  had 
any  reservation  in  their  support,  then  they 
would  be  guilty  of  the  deepest  treachery 
to  a  confiding  ally.     The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  had  stated  the  other  night,  that 
after  Count  Nesselrode*s  manifesto  it  be- 
came impossible  to  force  the  Vienna  note 
upon  the  Sultan,  implying  that   but  for 
that  manifesto  we  should  have  compelled 
the  Sultan  to  accept  it.     Had  we  done  so 
we  should  have  inflicted  upon  Turkish  in- 
dependence  a   deeper    wound    than    any 
which  Russia  could  strike.     What  right 
had  we  to  force  the  Sultan  to  sign  any 
note  ?     His  position  was  plain.     He  had 
violated  no  treaty,  he  had  broken  no  law. 
Russia  had  no  right  to  demand  his  sig- 
nature to  any  note  which  he  himself  re- 
jected; but  neither  had  France  nor  England. 
And   had   we  forced   him   to  adopt    the 
Vienna  note,  the  only  difl^erence  between 
that  and  the  ultimatum  of  Prince  Menchi- 
koff  would  have  been  that  Turkish  inde- 
pendence would  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  three  assassins  instead  of  one.     If  he 
referred  to  these  past  transactions,  he  did 
80  with  reference  to  the  future.    The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
had  told  the  House  that  a  convention  had 


been  proposed  to  the  Porte,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  would  be  accepted,  and  that  by 
this  convention  the  Porte  was  to  be  bound 
not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of 
France  and  England.  He  (Mr.  Butt)  must 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  terms  of  a  very  difl^erent  character 
had  already  been  proposed  to  the  Porte. 
In  the  despatch  of  the  24th  of  December 
last — a  despatch  which  he  had  read 
with  a  feeling  of  humiliation  when  he 
found  a  British  Minister  rebuking  and 
repressing  the  national  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple rising  in  defence  of  their  country 
against  the  invader  —  in  that  despatch 
Lord  Clarendon  instructed  our  Ambassador 
to  demand  from  the  Sultan,  as  the  condition 
of  our  naval  assistance  in  the  Euxine,  not 
that  the  Sultan  should  pledge  himself  not 
to  make  peace  without  the  concurrence  of 
France  and  England,  but  that  he  should 
give  a  very  different  pledge,  binding  him 
to  submit  to  any  terms  of  peace  to  which 
France  and  England  might  agree;  with 
the  reservation,  that  his  assent  should  not 
be  asked  to  anything  which  he  had  already 
refused.  Now,  he  thought  the  House  had 
a  right  distinctly  to  be  informed  which  of 
these  conditions  was  embodied  in  the  con- 
vention which  the  noble  Lord  told  them 
had  been  proposed.  Did  that  convention 
bind  the  Sultan  to  accept  any  terms  of 
peace  that  France  and  England  might  dic- 
tate ?  He  trusted  one  of  the  Ministers 
would  give  a  distinct  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, for  if  they  imposed  upon  the  Sultan 
such  terms,  utterly  destructive  of  his  inde-' 
pendence^  as  the  condition  of  their  military 
assistance,  then  it  might  be  that  the  arma- 
ments which  they  were  asked  to  vote  to 
maintain  against  Russia  the  independence 
of  the  Porte,  they  might  in  reality  be 
voting  for  its  subjugation.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  impose  conditions.  |The  honour 
and  good  faith  of  England  were  pledged; 
and  he  (Mr.  Butt)  could  conceive  no  more 
monstrous  violation  of  both  than  if,  now, 
after  they  had  in  the  first  instance  en- 
couraged the  Sultan  to  resist — after  they 
had  restrained  him  from  driving  back  the 
invader  at  a  time  when  he  (Mr.  Butt)  be- 
lieved the  bravery  and  spirit  of  his  people, 
if  not  repressed  by  us,  could  have  done  it 
— if,  after  all  this,  and  when,  on  the  faith 
of  our  friendship,  he  had  invited  our  ships 
to  anchor  where  their  guns  commanded  his 
palace — if,  after  all  this,  we  were  now  to 
turn  round  on  him  and  coerce  him  to  make 
any  concessions  which  he  himself  judged 
inconsistent  with  his  dignity  or  prejudicial  to 
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his  rights.      These   were   subjects   upon 
which  he  (Mr.  Butt)  thought  the  House 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  fullest  and  most 
unreserved  statement  of  the  views  of  Mi- 
nisters.    The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last  had  attempted  to  drag  into  this  ques- 
tion the  religious  element,  but  would  anj 
man  venture  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  pari 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  side  with  the 
Christian  oppressor  against  the  unbeliever 
whom  he  oppressed  ?    The  days  were  gone 
by  when  pillage  and    rapine   were  to  be 
justified  by  the  name  of  the  Christianity 
they  profaned.     That  subject  was  one  on 
which  he  wished  to  say  but  little;  but  they 
had  Divine  authority  for  judging  of  men, 
not  by  their  professions,  but  by  their  acts. 
Let  them  try  the  antagonists  by  this  test. 
Suppose  a  stranger,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  religion  of  either  party,  but  who  did 
know  the  acts   of   both,  and    the  duties 
which  Christianity  enjoins.     On   the  one 
side  he  would  find  unprovoked  invasion — 
wilful  violation  of  treaties — an  army  en- 
tering an  unoffending  country,  and  main- 
taining its  occupation  by  cruelty  and  op- 
pression.    On  the  other  side  he  would  find 
scrupulous   observance  of  engagemeuts — 
patience  under  insults — moderation  under 
the  infliction  of  wrong — firmness  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  justice  and  right. 
He  (Mr.   Butt)  could   not   help  thinking 
that,  judging  by  the  test  of  their  actions, 
he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube 
that  the  true  Christians  were  to  be  found. 
But  if  any  Gentleman  in  that  House  har- 
boured  the   delusion    that   they  were   to 
benefit  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey 
by  removing  them   from  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan  to  subject  them  to  that  of  the 
Csar,  they  might  bring  the  matter  to  a 
practical  test.     The  population  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia  were  Christians.     How 
had  they  now  been  treated  by  that  Rus- 
sian  army    which   crossed   the   Pruth   to 
protect  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey? 
But  the  contrast  was  still  more  complete. 
In    1848   these    Christian    provinces   had 
been    occupied  by  Russian    and   Turkish 
forces  at  the  same  time.     He  would  ask 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  read  the  despatch  in 
which   Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  contrasted 
the  conduct  of  the  two  armies.  The  Turk- 
ish general  treated  the  people  with  equity 
and  mildness,  the  Russians  were  the  insti- 
gators of  prosecution  and  oppression.    The 
Turks  carefully  avoided  pillage  and  scrupu- 
lously  paid  for  everything  they  used,  the 
Russian  ravages  resemUed  those  of  a  flight 
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of  locusts.     This  was   the  description  of 
the  cold  and  cautious  language  of  diplo* 
macy.     This  was  in  1848.     But  the  de- 
spatch went  on  to  say,  that  last  year,  just 
as  the  pi*ovinces  were  recovering  the  devas- 
tation of  their  former  visit,  the  Russian 
forces  once  more  crossed  the  Pruth,    They 
then  professed  to  pay  for  what  they  con- 
sumed; but  how?  by  forcing  on  the  people 
notes  which  they  had  extorted  from  their 
impoverished  exchequer,  under  the  pretence 
of  reimbursing  themselves  the  expense  of 
their  former  occupation.     Could  there  be 
a  doubt  that  when  an  English  or  a  Turkish 
army  entered  these  provinces  to  drive  out 
the  Russians,  they  would  be  hailed  by  the 
Christian   population   as   their    deliverers 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  Christian  oppres- 
sor, and  after  this  was  he  to  be  told  that 
they  were  to  permit  Russia  to  seize  ou 
Constantinople  for  the  sake  of  the  Chris- 
tian   population  of  the  East?     He   (Mr. 
Butt)  had  ventured  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  only  that  he  might  add  bis  indivi- 
dual voice  to  the  expression  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  th^  universal  feeling  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.     If  Mi- 
nisters  were  now   prepared  unreservedly 
and  energetically  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
the  world  against  the  aggression  by  which 
they  were  threatened,  they  would  receive 
from  that  people  a  cordial  and  an  almost 
unanimous  support.     But  let  him  add,  if 
they  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
people — if  they  paltered  with  the  crisis — if 
they  had  any  secret  reserve  in  their  support 
of  that  Turkish  independence  which  was 
the  only  barrier  against  Russian  domination, 
but  to  which,  at  all  events,  the  honour  and 
faith  of  England  were  now  irretrievably 
committed  —  if  their  military  armaments 
were  but  a  parade  to  introduce  the  condi- 
tions of  a  dishonourable  peace-^then,  when 
the   prophecy  of  Napoleon  was   realised, 
and  in  the  cycle  of  events  a  northern  in- 
cursion had,  a  second  time,  trampled  down 
the    nations   of    Europe,    history    would 
record  their  names  as  those  of  the  men, 
who,  in  the  crisis  of  England's  destiny,  be- 
trayed the  interests  and  greatness  of  their 
country,  and  with  them  the  cause  of  the 
freedom  and  civilisation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  I  must  say. 
Sir,  that  the  Government  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  tone  the  debate  has  as- 
sumed this  evening,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  placed  between  two  fires.  We  are 
told  by  one  party  in  the  House  that  we 
havo  arriTed  tardily  at  the  right  piMe»  but 
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that  we  took  the  wrong  road  to  it ;  we  are 
told  bj  another  that  we  took  the  right  road 
at' first,  hut  that  now  we  have  arrived  at 
the  wrong  place.  These  two  lines  of  argu- 
ment have  hoth  heen  maintained  with  great 
skill  and  ingenuity,  and  therefore  if  I  have 
anything  to  complain  of  them  it  is  this — 
tliat  though  hon.  Gentlemen  criticised  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  from  either 
point  of  view,  I  will  not  say  unfairly,  hnt 
at  any  rate  severely,  they  are  yet  unani- 
mous in  declining  to  test  the  opinion  of 
the  House  as  to  the  prudence  and  wis- 
dom of  the  course  which  Government  has 
thought  fit  to  pursue,  and  they  to  criticise. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester 
(Lord  J.  Manners)  tells  us,  that  it  is  all  but 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  House  and 
the  country  that  these  negotiations  have 
been  signally  mismanaged.  Well,  if  the 
uoble  Lord  thinks  that  to  be  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  House,  why  does  he  not  ask 
them  to  express  it  ?  We  are  placed,  as  I 
have  previously  said,  between  two  fires, 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  different  attacks  from 

,  two  hostile  camps,  we  cannot  get  any  means 
of  ascertaining  what  the  House  really 
thinks  of  our  policy.  Perhaps  the  tactics 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  with  regard  to 
the  Government  are  the  tactics  which  some 
have  attributed  to  Russia  with  regard  to 
Turkey.  It  was  said  that  the  last  thing 
which  Russia  sought  or  expected  was  the 
overthrow  of  Turkey  by  Russian  arms,  but 
that  her  wish  was  to  weaken  Turkey  and 
degrade  her  with  a  view  to  her  own  destruc- 
tion. Perhaps  their  wish  is  not  at  once  to 
destroy  us,  but  to  weaken  before  they  over- 
turn, and  so,  ultimately,  to  achieve  our 
overthrow  and  the  spread  of  their  more 
orthodox  faith  at  the  same  time.  As  it  is 
no  doubt  the  wish  of  the  House  to  finish 
this  debate  to-night,  I  will  at  once  promise 
to  make  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  blue 
books,  and  I  certainly  will  not  read  a  single 

'  passage  from  them;  but  I  must  say  the 
selections  made  by  hon.  Members,  so  far, 
have  been  considerably  more  remarkable  for 
their  ingenuity  than  for  their  fairness.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  myself  to  trouble 
you  with  extracts  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
possible  but  that  any  man  coming  with  the 
mind  of  a  special  pleader  to  the  perusal  of 
such  a  mass  of  papers  aa  these  must  be 
able  to  make  a  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  having  omitted  this  or  forgotten 
that,  or  neglected  the  other  which  they 
should  have  foreseen  and  provided  for. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr. 
Lajacd)i  not  oo&teiil  with  m  good  deal  of 


criticism  of  isolated  portions  of  the  nego* 
tiations,  complained  of  the  translation  of 
the  papers,  and  said  that  beau  r6le  was 
translated  an  '*  important  part,**  which  he 
thought  an  unsatisfactory  translation.  The 
hon.  Member  also,  in  reading  that  despatch, 
read  it  as  if  it  referred  to  the  present  ques- 
tion, the  invasion  of  the  Principalities; 
the  fact  being  that  it  referred  to  the  pre- 
yious  transaction,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded. It  referred  to  the  efforts  made  by 
Lord  Stratford  to  set  at  rest  the  differences 
in  respect  to  the  Holy  Places,  which  pre- 
vious dispute  he  did  succeed  in  reconciling, 
thereby  bringing  into  close  connection  Tur- 
key and  France,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  On  that  suc- 
cess which  Lord  Stratford  achieved  on  that 
occasion  we  were  afterwards  able  to  form 
our  alliance  with  France,  which  has  been 
the  key-stone  of  our  whole  policy  ever 
since.  Up  to  the  period  when  Lord  Strat- 
ford went  to  Constantinople  we  had  kept 
entirely  out  of  those  negotiations  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr. 
Drummond)  has  spoken ;  for  we,  as  a  Pro- 
testant nation,  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
quarrel  which  originated  in  the  ignorance 
and  fanaticism  of  two  different  sets  of 
monks  at  Jerusalem.  I  think  the  French 
nation  committed  a  great  diplomatic  error 
in  ever  entering  into  that  discussion  origin- 
ally, but  it  showed  great  dignity  in  aban- 
doning it,  and,  by  an  alliance  with  England, 
enabling  Turkey  to  resist  the  usurpation 
which  arose  out  of  it  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
But  it  is  objected  that  all  the  existing 
difficulties  arose  entirely  from  the  neglect 
of  the  Government  to  use  vigorous  mea- 
sures last  year ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  answer  that  charge  without  pla- 
giarising from  the  argumentative  and  elo- 
quent speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman).  In  the  first  place 
the  Government  do  not  shun  dis.cu8sion  on 
these  negotiations,  or  on  the  details  of 
these  negotiations;  but  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  most  remember  that  they  have 
facts  before  them,  and  that  they  have  the 
advantage  of  criticising  the  past.  We  had 
no  facts  to  deal  with — we  could  only  specu- 
late as  to  the  future.  However,  I  give 
you  all  that  advantage,  and  I  say  that, 
looking  at  the  whole  results  of  our  po- 
licy, I  am  not  afraid  to  pit  tl>em  against 
the  possible  results  of  any  course  which 
you  may  suggest  or  recommend.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  for  any  Gentleman 
to  say,  "  If  you  had  done  anything  else. 
Other  eTonUi  would  hare  followed  T'  and 
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no  doubt  it  is  a  very  philosophical  obser- 
yation  that  different  causes  would  have 
produced  different  results;  hut  it  is  idle  to 
deal  with  questions  in  that  debating-club 
kind  of  way.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts. 
Let  us  compare,  therefore,  the  results  of 
the  line  of  policy  which  we  adopted  with  that 
which  you  say  we  should  have  adopted.  You 
say.  if  we  had  acted  with  vigour  when  the 
Principalities  were  first  invaded  we  should 
have  had  peace.  But  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country  at  that  time  ? 
We  have  now  a  magnificent  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Had  we  a  magnificent  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  then  ?  We  have  now  a  nume- 
rical superiority  over  the  fleet  of  Russia; 
then  we  were  numerically  inferior.  We 
had  not  got  at  that  time  a  second  fleet  to 
send  to  the  Baltic,  where  Russia  has,  I 
believe,  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line;  that 
second  fleet  we  have  ready  now.  Turkey, 
also,  has  made  good  use  of  the  interval, 
the  necessity  of  which,  seen  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  at  home,  was  seen  also 
by  Lord  Stratford  on  the  spot.  Lord 
Stratford's  advice  was  identical  with  ours 
as  to  the  Porte's  not  treating  the  invasion 
of  the  Principalities  as  a  casus  belli.  He 
saw  the  danger  of  involving  Turkey  in  a 
contest  for  which  she  had  made  no  prepar- 
ation while  the  army  of  Russia  was  for- 
midable, in  numbers  at  least.  And  what 
18  the  loss  that  Turkey  has  sufl^ered  by  the 
delay  ?  What  is  the  state  of  things  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Has  she  not  organised, 
drilled,  and  brought  into  the  field  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  are  not  her  alliances 
in  Europe  considerably  more  favourable 
than  they  were  then  ?  How  stand  her  re- 
lations with  Austria  and  Prussia?  The 
House  should  recollect  for  how  many  years 
Russia  had  been  acting  in  close  connection 
with  Prussia,  and  allied  to  her  by  ties  of 
blood;  and  the  relation  between  Russia 
and  Austria  was  that  of  a  benefactor  and  ' 
a  grateful  friend.  It  required  time  to  efl^ect 
an  alteration  of  such  intimate  relations  be- 
tween countries.  But  since  that  time  the 
manly  language  and  patriotic  expressions 
of  the  Prussian  people  had  shown  that  she 
knew  how  to  estimate  the  proper  position 
in  which  she  should  stand  in  Europe,  while 
Austria  now  held  a  very  different  tone  to- 
wards Russia,  evidently  showing  that  she 
now  took  a  different  view  of  her  own  in- 
^<>.re8ts  from  what  she  did  a  year  ago. 
~n  you  consider  the  great  changes 
1  have  been  thus  effected,  I  think  no 
of  common  fairness,  who  even  now 
at  the  case  with  an  impartial  eye, 
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can  hesitate  in  admitting  that  the  Govern* 
ment,  placed  in  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty,  had  taken  a  wise  and  a  just 
course — a  course  at  once  the  most  prudent 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  war,  and  the 
most  prudent  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing it,  if  ultimately  it  became  indispensably 
necessary* 

I  own  I  am  not  one  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
support  the  Government  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  entering  on  a  slight  and  paltry 
struggle,  to  which  one  can  see  an  easy  and 
immediate  termination.  When  I  hear  it 
stated  that  Russia  is  a  country  which  you 
may  leave  to  her  own  plans,  secure  that 
shejs  not  formidable  because  no  nation  of 
slaves  ever  was  formidable,  I  reply  that  is 
a  delusion,  and  a  delusion  which  the  history 
of  every  great  conquest  in  the  world  tends 
to  discredit.  It  is  disproved  by  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  in  Italy,  and  also  by  her 
advance  into  the  heart  of  Europe  during 
the  last  war;  and  to  say  that  she  could  not 
make  great  conquests  is  to  forget  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  last  century. 
It  is  most  impolitic,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  depreciating  the  prowess  of  Rus- 
sia, to  underrate  her  capabilities  of  ag- 
gression, and  to  deny  her  such  aggressive 
reputation,  as  her  campaigns  in  1773  and 
1804,  as  far  as  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
concerned,  and  her  conquests  in  respect  of 
the  Turkish  provinces  in  former  years, 
justify  her  in  claiming.  Then,  again,  you 
say  that  Russia  is  not  powerful,  because 
she  is  a  nation  of  slaves.  Now,  recollect 
what  is  the  power  of  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian peasantry  are  a  primitive  people ;  and 
among  all  primitive  nations  the  feeling  of 
nationality  is  strong.  In  Russia,  conse- 
quently, it  is  strong,  and  the  form  it  takes 
there  is  lust  of  territory.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  population  is,  part  of  it,  semi- 
barbarous;  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  at  its  head  a  Government 
possessed  of,  and  using,  all  the  appliances 
and  modes  of  modern  civilisation.  And  here 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries — Turkey 
being  a  country  of  which  the  Government 
is  Asiatic,  while  the  people  are  European; 
Russia  being  a  country  where  the  people 
are  Asiatic,  whilst  the  Government  is  Eu- 
ropean. In  the  one  case,  the  intelligence 
and  power  of  mind  below  are  subject  to 
that  which,  after  alt,  is  brutal  and  fero- 
cious; in  the  other,  the  inferior  element  of 
force  is  subject  to  the  directing  influence 
of  mind  above.      Russia  is  thua  a  most 
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powerful  country;  and  iu  considering  its 
strength  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  the 
account  the  personal  character  of  the  Em- 
peror. Now,  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  man 
can  what  have  hecn  the  misdeeds  of  Kussia 
during  these  transactions;  hut  because  we 
are  going  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  this 
nation,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
either  undervalue  or  underrate  the  ability 
of  her  Emperor;  and  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  his  personal  character,  the  mas- 
culine energy  with  which  he  sets  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  iron  hand  with  which  he 
controls,  all  the  operations  of  that  coun- 
try, greatly  deserve  calculation.  Eecollect, 
he  has  not  only  nationality,  but  ho  has 
also  religion  to  appeal  to.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  you  must  not  underrate  him,  and 
that  you  must  not  undervalue  Kussia;  but 
if  you  are  going  to  engage  in  a  mortal 
struggle,  you  must  make  your  preparations 
in  proportion  to  your  estimation  of  your 
antagonist. 

Now  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  and 
much  has  been  made,  of  the  progress  and 
civilisation  of  Turkey,  and  it  is  very  true 
that  that  country  has  made  great  progress 
during  the  last  few  years;  but  yet  I  cannot 
in  any  way  agree  with  the  theory  that  a 
country  like  Turkey,  under  the  influence  of 
Mahomedanism,  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, advance  in  civilisation  and  im- 
provement in  the  same  ratio  as  a  country 
under  tho  influence  of  Christianity;  and  it 
ought  to  be  understood,  in  reference  to 
this  branch  of  the  question,  that  we  are 
not  inclined  to  bo  embarked  in  this  war, 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Tur- 
key as  of  opposing  Russia.  It  is  a  fatal 
thing  in  a  question  like  this  to  intermix 
the  slightest  particle  of  pretence  with  the 
real  motives  which  are  actuating  us  ;  and 
to  lead  away  tho  people  of  England,  as 
some  portions  of  the  press  in  many  instances 
have  done,  to  think  that  we  were  influenced 
iu  favour  of  the  Turks,  and  their  cruelties 
and  barbarism,  instead  of  being  urged  on 
against  Russia  to  resist  her  aggression;  and 
1  protest  against  it  being  said  that  we  are 
not  induced  to  take  the  part  which  we  do  in 
this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  balance  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  and 
resisting  the  encroachment  of  Russia,  but 
out  of  a  romantic  feeling  and  sympathy  for 
Turkey  and  her  institutions.  I  have  pre- 
viously said  that  I  consider  it  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that,  because  Russia  is  what  is 
called  a  nation  of  slaves,  that,  therefore, 
she  is  a  weak  nation;  but  there  is  another 
fallacy,  also,  still  more  incorrect,  and  that 
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is,  to  say  that  a  nation  of  free  men, 
ourselves,  cannot  unite  for  war,  or  c 
bine  for  national  purposes,  and  that 
cannot   make  any   sacrifices   for   natic 
advantages  when  such  advantages  arc 
be  secured  by  a  necessary  war.     Tho  I 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobc 
says,  "  You  have  not  shown  that  Engl 
has  any  interests  in  this  quarrel."     In 
first  place  I  say,  wherever  there  is  a  E  i 
pean  interest  there  is  an  English  inten 
and  next,  if  there  be  a  country  which,  al 
all  other  countries,  has  an  interest  in  mi 
taining  the  security  of  nations,  it  musi 
that  which,  like  England,  is  engaged 
commerce  all  over  the  world.     If  this  \ 
question  for  Europe  generally,  surely  I 
land  has  most  concern  in  it.     But  Au< 
is  most  exposed  to  immediate   peril   i 
danger,  and  she  has,  what  I  trust  she 
exercise,  the  greatest  power  of  stop  i 
and  punishing  Russian  aggression  at 
onset.     I  have  mentioned  tho  fallacy  : 
nations  of  slaves  cannot  conquer,  as  <  i 
monly  received  here.     The  converse  i 
is  as  commonly  received  in  St.  Petersl 
They  think  that  a  notion  of  freemen   i 
not  war.     They  think    that    our  fnci 
prevent  combination;  and  they  think 
are  too  much  absorbed  in  commerce  t 
tend  to  any  great  national  object, 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  mo  I 
speech  of  great  ability  in  a  debate    i 
last  year,  which  speech  has  had,  I  bel  ; 
a  most  mischievous  effect  on  foreign  p 
in  Europe,   because  foreign  nations,    i 
are  unacquainted  with  the  shades  of  '. 
lish  politics,   cannot   but   think  a   s[ 
from  him  speaks  the  opinion  of  the  | 
mass  of  the  people  of  England.     [*  '. 
no  !"]     I  do  not  say  that  it  does;  but  i 
not  unnatural  that  foreigners,  who  ' 
the  hon.  Member  only  as  having  bee 
eloquent  and  successful  advocate  of  a 
social  question,  which  was  settled  L 
means,  should  have  thought  that,  ^ 
ever  other  question  he  took  up,  he 
equally  the  mouthpiece  of  public  opi   i 
Now  I   believe  that  speech  of  the     i 
Member  was  read  at  the  time  at  St 
tersburg  with  unbounded  admiration, 
encouragement  to  Russian  policy,  ai 
assurance  that  the  English  people  ^    i 
refuse  their  support  to  the  English  Gc    : 
ment. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  are  she 
at  any  rate  now  that  there  is  no  tri    i 
the  Russian  proposition,   that  a  nat 
freemen  cannot  be  roused  into  goin 
terminedly  iutp  war,     I  do  not  thinl 
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in  any  part  of  this  country  you  can  find 
the  slightest  backwardness  to  strain  every 
nerve  for  the  cause  we  have  in  view.  The 
people  of  England  love  peace;  to  them 
peace  is  an  object  on  account  of  their  in- 
terest and  likewise  on  account  of  their 
religion.  I  believe  if  we  had  pursued  what 
has  been  called  a  more  vigorous  course  last 
summer'— I  believe  if  we  had  plunged  the 
country  into  war,  we  should  have  justly 
been  called  to  account  for  having  precipi- 
tated a  calamity  which  might  have  been 
averted — at  any  rate  for  not  having  ex- 
hausted every  means  which  could  be  thought 
of  to  ward  off  from  the  civilised  world  a 
calamity  so  great.  But  now  I  believe  the 
people  of  England  are  satisfied  that  the 
Government  have  done  their  utmost  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  this  country.  And  I  see  in  every 
part  of  England  the  effects  of  that  belief — 
that  the  people  are  not  disposed  to  oppose 
the  Government,  but  to  support  them.  We 
were  told  some  time  ago  that  we  could  not 
trust  Ireland,  and  yet  when  our  regiments 
are  ordered  abroad,  in  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  there  greater  eagerness  to  join 
them  than  in  Ireland.  We  were  told  by 
persons  affecting  a  spurious  sort  of  patriot- 
ism— by  persons  who  affected  to  be  rebels, 
or  who  at  least  used  strong  language  in  that 
part  of  the  Kingdom — that  **  England's 
danger  would  be  Ireland's  opportunity." 
Well,  England's  danger  has  come,  and  Ire- 
land's opportunity  has  also  come,  and  Ire- 
land, with  national  and  characteristic  feel- 
ings and  true  patriotism,  is  using  that  op- 
portunity to  show  how  heart  whole  is  her 
loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  her  allegiance  to 
the  State.  Sir,  in  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  the  Government  are  placed,  it  is 
a  matter  of  consolation  to  them  to  see  such 
a  spirit  animating  the  people.  I  trust  that 
that  spirit  will  be  worthily  seconded  by 
those  to  whom~  the  duty  is  intrusted  of 
seeing  that  their  efforts  are  best  directed, 
and  that  they  themselves  are  placed  in  a 
position  to  give  every  efficiency  to  their 
loyalty  and  their  patriotism;  and  I  trust  it 
may  be  said — of  course  I  cannot  speculate 
upon  time  or  date — but  it  is  my  firmest 
belief  that,  as  we  have  been  compelled  to 
draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  justice,  of 
public  order,  and  of  public  law — when  that 
sword  shall  be  sheathed  it  shall  be  sheathed 
with  honour. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  have  always 
thought  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
longation of  the  last  great  European  war 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  this 
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country  ad  to  the  origin  and  object  of  that 
struggle.  Even  to  this  moment  they  are 
matters  of  controversy.  Whether  the 
French  Republic,  for  example,  was  an  ag- 
gressive Power,  or  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  had  been  lefl  alone,  it  would 
not  have  proved  a  Power  essentially  pacific  : 
— whether  the  ambition  of  the  first  Em-, 
peror  was  an  insatiable  ambition,  or  whe* 
ther,  on  the  contrary,  at  a  particular  period 
of  his  life  a  conservative  policy  was  not  a 
necessity  of  his  career ;  why  we  went  to 
war  ;  whether  it  was  to  put  the  Bourbons 
on  the  throne  of  France,  or  to  reduce  the 
limits  of  France,  or  to  establish  a  oonati« 
tutional  Government  in  France,  are  still 
subjects  of  controversy,  though  forty  years 
have  passed,  in  the  pages  of  our  most  emi- 
nent writers  and  our  most  popular  bisto* 
rians.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  always  felt  that 
if  ever  this  country  were  embarked  again 
in  a  war,  which  might  become  one  of  mag- 
nitude, if  I  were  in  a  position  which  might 
in  any  way  allow  me  to  induce  the  people 
of  this  country  to  understand  the  cause  and 
the  object  of  the  struggle  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage,  I  certainly  would 
make  the  attempt.  I  have  ever  thought 
that  every  nation,  this  nation  particularly* 
would  be  much  more  prepared  and  much 
more  willing  to  make  the  exertion  and  to 
endure  the  burdens  which  a  state  of  warfare 
must  induce  and  ocoasion,  if  they  reaUy 
knew  why  they  were  going  to  war,  and  for 
what  they  were  going  to  war,  than  if  they 
were  hurried  into  a  contest  by  inflammatory 
appeals  to  their  passions,  and  carried  away 
by  an  excitement  which  at  the  first  mo* 
ment  may  be  convenient  to  a  Minister*  but 
which  in  a  short  time  is  fpllowed  by  the 
inevitable  reaction  of  ignorance,  perhaps  of 
ignorance  and  disaster  combined. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  there  was 
also  war  between  the  two  Powers  which 
have  now  mutually  declared  war— Russia 
and  Turkey.  Then  the  two  great  western 
Powers,  so  often  referred  to  of  late,  inter- 
fered ;  but  they  took  part  on  the  side  of 
Russia,  and  not  of  Turkey.  By  their 
union  with  Russia  there  was  enacted  a 
slaughter  of  Siuope  on  a  scale  compared 
with  which  the  late  event,  so  much  deplored 
may  be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  miniature 
performance.  The  present  perplexed  and 
the  recent  prostrate  condition  of  Turkey 
are  entirely  ascribable  to  the  events  of 
that  war,  in  which  France  and  England 
were  united  against  the  Porte.  Now  I 
believe  that  at  that  time  there  was  not  a 
Member  of  thia  House  who  really  bad  a 
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plear  idea  why  we  went  to  war  on  that 
oeeasion,  and  what  wns  the  object  which 
we  intended  to  accompliah  when  we  levelled 
a  blow  at  the  power  of  Turkey,  which  is 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  perils,  and  the 
perplexing  circumstances  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  consider.  Well,  Sir,  this  is 
an  additional  reason  why  it  should  be  the 
first  duty  of  Parliament  and  of  the  people 
clearly  to  comprehend  the  cause  and  object 
of  the  impending  war.  Now,  Sir,  for  ray 
part  I  cannot  understand  how  I  am  to  ob> 
tain  that  knowledge  but  by  studying  these 
State  papers,  which  Her  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  lay  upon  our  table, 
and  which,  in  language  which  a  few  jears 
ago  was  not  Parliamentary,  are  now  called 
"  blue  books."  I  know  no  other  source 
from  which  I  can  obtain  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  war;  and  I  know  not 
any  means  by  which  I  can  clearly  arrive 
at  the  object  of  a  war  unless  I  first  ascer- 
tain what  is  its  cause.  I,  therefore.  Sir, 
have  listened  with  some  dismay  to  the  ob- 
servations of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  debate,  who  have 
more  than  once  informed  us  that  we  have 
DO  business  to  consider  the  past — that  we 
are  merely  to  consider  the  actual  position 
of  the  Government  of  the  country — and 
that  wo  are  not  to  inquire  by  what  means 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  position. 
I  cannot  draw  any  coarse  line  of  demar- 
cation with  respect  to  these  transactions 
between  the  events  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred, and  the  events  that  are  occurring 
at  this  moment.  I  deny  that  you  can 
distinguish  at  this  moment  the  past  from 
the  future  In  those  events.  What  is  oc- 
curring at  this  moment  is  occasioned  by 
the  wurds  written  in  these  very  despatches 
lying  on  our  table.  The  policy  there  deve- 
loped 18  preparing  that  future  which  you 
Bay  is  alone  to  absorb  our  attention,  and  is 
occasioning  those  very  events  \vhich,  even 
at  this  instant,  may  be  giving  a  new  colour 
to  the  future,  which  you  say  is  alone  to  bo 
the  object  of  our  study.  I  therefore  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  that  we  are  to  support  the 
Government  or  to  censure  the  Government, 
and  that  there  is  no  middle  course  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  follow  when  Her 
Majesty  has  announced  from  the  Throne 
that  in  a  moment  of  danger  she  nppcals 
with  confidence  to  our  loyalty  for  her  sup- 
port. When  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war, 
are  we  to  be  told  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  all  the  responsibility  which  dc- 
Tolves  upon  it  at  such  a  crisis,  ia  to  expreaa 


no  opinion  on  the  past,  but  that  we  must 
either  become  the  servile  adherents  of  the 
Government,  or  be  exposed  to  the  impu- 
tation of  embarrassing  a  Ministry.  I 
therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  cause  and  the  object  of  the 
war  before  us.  I  don^t  think  that  this  is  a 
mere  critical  pursuit.  I  don't  think  that 
that  is  a  task  which  merely  consists  of 
making  observations  upon  the  papers  on  the 
table.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last 
addressed  the  House  protested  against  the 
reading  of  isolated  passages  from  these  de- 
spatches. He  says  that  it  is  unfair,  and 
that  it  is  a  manoeuvre  no  Minister  can  pro- 
tect himself  against.  Well,  Sir,  I  cannot 
promise  the  House  that  I  will  read  to  them 
the  '*  blue  books  "  entire  ;  yet,  if  we  admit 
the  validity  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
objection,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
course  open  to  me.  But  I  will  promise 
the  House  that  I  will  read  very  few  ex- 
tracts from  these  despatches,  and,  far  from 
taking  isolated  extracts,  I  will  read  these 
only  with  one  object,  namely,  to  maintain 
a  position  which  I  wish  to  establish  to  the 
House,  and  which  I  am  sure  cannot  be 
established  by  any  manoeuvres  in  debate, 
or  by  having  recourse  to  garbled  extracts, 
or  to  isolated  passages  accommodated  to 
the  occasion. 

Sir,  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  have  become  of  late  years  so  fami- 
liar to  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  our  duties  in 
debate  are  much  facilitated  by  the  previous 
knowledge  which  exists.  When  I  first 
entered  Parliament  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen  years  ago,  when  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  were  brought  forward, 
they  were  considered  a  theme  for  inge- 
nious and  eccentric  minds.  The  designs  of 
Russia  were  the  occasional  topic  of  a  very 
small  minority  in  this  House.  At  that  time 
the  predominant  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Comusons  and  the  country  was,  that  there 
was  no  subject  on  which  there  was  so  much 
exaggeration  as  the  territorial  aggression 
of  Russia.  Afterwards,  as  the  subject  ad- 
vanced, and  by  the  progressive  result  of 
frequent  discussions,  but  discussions  always 
at  long  intervals  and  in  thin  Houses,  there 
grew  up  certainly  an  opinion  adopted  by  a 
respectable  minority  in  the  House,  that 
there  was  a  systematic  design  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  not  only  of  possessing  India, 
not  only  of  attaining  other  great  objects, 
but  of  conquering  and  permanently  posiicss- 
ing  Constantinople  ;  and  so  far  as  what  was 
then  called  the  Eastern  question — it  took 
the  form  of  a  coatroversy  between  those  who 
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believed  that  Russia  had  no  political  de- 
signs, and  those  who  were  fully  convinced 
she  had  a  direct  and  immediate  purpose  to 
conquer  the  Ottoman  empire.  Well,  Sir, 
this  question  has  gradually  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  country  —  circumstances 
have  developed  in  Turkey — information 
lias  been  obtained,  and  that  which  I 
believe  is  the  truth  has  been  adopted  by 
many  who  are  entitled  to  the  character 
and  reputation  of  statesmen,  namely,  that 
Russia  has  no  intention  of  forcibly  con- 
quering the  Ottoman  empire,  but  that  by 
an  adroit  policy  and  by  indirect  means  she 
purposes  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the 
Christian  population  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  thus  exercising  an  authority  wiiich 
would  have  been  the  result  of  her  pos- 
sessing the  scat  of  the  Sultan.  That,  I 
believe,  has  been  for  some  years  the  re- 
ceived tenet  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  and  moderate  opinion 
upon  this  important  subject.  Sir,  I  ap- 
prehend that  has  been  the  opinion  which 
has  been  adopted  by  those  who  have 
held  responsible  positions  in  this  country 
of  late  years.  I  apprehend  that  that  is 
the  meaning  which  wc  must  ascribe  to 
the  frequent  expressions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  papers 
on  the  table,  which  refer  to  the  declara- 
tions— personal  declarations  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia — and  which  I  need  not 
remind  the  House,  never  appear  in  the 
printed  documents  which  are  in  our  hands. 
I  apprehend  we  have  received  from  Her 
Mfljesty's  Ambassadors,  or  from  other 
sources,  such  distinct  declarations  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this 
subject,  namely,  that  he  did  not  contem- 
plate, under  any  circumstances,  an  inva- 
sion of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government — the  pre- 
sent Government  like  preceding  Govern- 
ments— have  rested  with  confidence  upon 
those  declarations.  ^  Sir,  I  don*t  know 
that  the  policy  of  Russia  is  expressed  in 
more  accurate  language  than  in  a  despatch 
of  Count  Nesselrode's  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  1853.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1 853,  he  says,  speaking  of  his  Court : — 

"  We  have  always  desired  the  maintenanco  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  as  being,  take  it  all  in  all, 
the  least  mischievous  arrangement  for  all  Euro- 
pean interests,  whioh  would  not  fail  to  come  into 
oollisioii  in  the  East  if  the  gap  existed." 

He  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  We  will  accordingly  use  our  utmost  efforts  to 
avoid  to  the  last,  so  lar  as  depends  upon  us,  with- 
put  prejudice  to  our  honour,  whatever  may  bo 
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calculated  still  further  to  shake  this  body,  at  once 
so  feeble  and  so  tottering,  at  the  risk  of  causing 
it  to  fall  into  powder." 

He  says,  in  another  despatch  :— 

"  There  exists  a  community  of  interest  be- 
tween 50^000,000  of  the  Russian  population  and 
12,000,000  of  the  orthodox  which  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  Sultan's  subjects." 

And  he  tells  you  afterwards,  in  another 
despatch,  so  late  as  June,  1853,  no  less 
plainly,  that  this  claim  of  patronage  over 
these  12,000,000  subjects  of  this  foreign 
Power  the  Emperor  will  defend  to  the  last 
extremity  as  an  assertion  of  his  inheritance. 
Thus,  Sir,  at  the  outset  of  these  negotia- 
tions the  policy  of  Russia  is  distinctly 
and  explicitly  expressed.  Ascendancy  is 
to  be  obtained  over  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  to  be  obtained,  not  by  territorial 
conquest,  but  by  exercising  a  peculiar 
influence  over  12,000,000,  who  compose 
the  large  majority  of  the  Sultan's  sub- 
jects in  Europe.  There  is  a  purpose 
distinctly  expressed  and  a  policy  clearly 
defined  in  the  despatches  which  are 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Now  it  is  not  merely  that  the  object  is 
defined,  but  we  are  no  less  candidly  in- 
formed of  the  mode  by  which  it  is  to  bo 
attained.  This  influence  is  to  be  exercised 
over  12,000,000  of  the  Sultan's  subjects, 
not  by  conquest,  which  Russia  disclaims 
and  always  disclaimed,  but  by  the  stipula- 
tions of  treaties,  by  maintaining  the  trea- 
ties that  exist,  and  by  extending  the  spirit 
of  those  treaties.  All  this  you  see  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  important  con- 
troversy. What  1  may  call  the  base  of 
the  diplomatic  campaign  was  a  treaty,  and 
that  was  the  treaty  which  has  been  quoted 
half  a  dozen  times  in  this  discussion — 
namely,  the  treaty  of  Kainardji.  Now,  I 
will  not  presume  to  read  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji  to  the  House,  but  1  think  the 
House  will  agree  that  it  is  very  expedient, 
when  a  particular  treaty  is  the  foundation 
of  transactions  of  this  vast  importance,  that 
we  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  that  treatj*. 
We  have  had  many  references  made  to 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  and  I  think  I 
can,  without  much  troubling  the  House, 
place  before  it  the  essence  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  that  treaty.  In  article 
7  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  there  is  this 
clause : — 

"  The  Sublime  Porte  promises  tor  protect  con- 
stantly the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches ; 
and  also  it  allows  the  Ministers  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  to  make,  on  all  ocoasions,  repre- 
sontfttions— '* 
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Now,  mark  for  wliat — 

**M  well  in  favour  of  the  new  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
14th  article,  as  in  £iT0ur  of  those  who  officiate 
therein." 

Then,  article  14  of  the  treaty  of  Eai- 
nardji,  which  is  the  only  other  article  to 
which  1  need  refer,  is  this  :— 

"  It  is  permitted  to  the  High  Court  of  Russia, 
in  addition  to  the  chapel  built  in  the  house  of  the 
Minister,  to  construct  in  the  Galata  quarter,  in 
the  street  called  Bey  Oglu,  a  public  church  of  the 
Greek  rite,  which  shall  be  always  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ministers  of  that  empire,  and 
shielded  from  all  obstruction  and  all  damage." 

Now,  observe,  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  are,  by  this  treaty  of  Kainardji, 
placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  Russia,  interpreting  that 
treaty,  states  that  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  are  placed  specially  under 
the  protection  of  Russia.  Under  the  treaty 
of  Kainardji  representatioos  mny  be  made 
in  favour  of  their  new  church  ;  but  so  cau- 
tious is''tho^Porte,^that  the  very  street  in 
which  the  new  church  is  building  is  men- 
tioned ;  it  is  tho  church  in  the  street  of 
Bey  Oglu  ;  and  the  Russian  interpretation 
of  that  article  of  the  treaty  is,  that  because 
the  Porte  consents  that  tho  Minister  of 
Russia  shall  interfere  in  favour  of  a  parti- 
cular new  church  building  in  a  particular 
street,  she  has  the  power  of  interfering  in 
favour  of  every  church  of  that  denoniina- 
tion  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and  of 
course  in  favour  of  all  communities  of  that 
faith  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  the  large  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects. Now,  that  is  the  treaty  of  Kai- 
nardji, and  these  are  the  claims  which  are 
made  upon  that  treaty. 

A  despatch  of  Sir  H.  Seymour,  dated 
January  8,  1853,  explains  the  system  on 
which  Russia  proceeds.  Count  Nesselrode, 
he  says,  treated  as 

"  Exaggerated  the  apprehensions  which  ho  ex- 
pressed as  likely  to  arise  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere 
from  the  appearance  of  a  Russian  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Sultan's  dominions. 

"  As  regards  tho  present  crisis,  his  Excellency 
expressed  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  negotiation,  but  ob- 
served that  it  was  necessary  that  the  diplomacy  of 
Russia  should  be  supported  {<ippuyi)  by  a  demon- 
stration of  force.  It  would  be  required  that  the 
Porte  should  strictly  fulfil  its  engagements  towards 
the  Greek  Church  and  tho  Emperor ;  it  would  fur- 
ther be  exacted  that  a  corresponding  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Greek  Church  for  any 
new  concession  made  ^I  believe  his  Excellency 
said  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor's  co-religion* 
isU)  to  tho  Latin  Choroh." 


And  when  Count  Nesselrode  expressed  his 
belief  that  this  question  would  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  upon  what  did 
he  rest  his  belief?  I  beg  the  House  to 
mark  this — upon  the 

*'  Exertions  which  were  to  be  made  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  at  Paris  and  at  Constantinople 
to  advocate  the  rights  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment are  entitled  to  claim,  and  to  discountenance 
the  pretensions  of  tho  French  Cabinet." 

Now  I  beg  the  House  to  observe  how  clear 
and  transparent  is  tho  policy  of  Russin. 
Here  is  a  great  demonstration  of  force ; 
but  what  is  it  to  do  ?  It  is  to  support  a 
diplomatic  movement  to  increase  the  in* 
fluence  of  Russia  over  the  population  of 
Turkey  who  profess  the  Greek  religion. 
And  how  is  it  to  be  effected  ?  how  is  it  to 
*'  be  peaceably  "  effected?  that  is  the  point. 
Not  by  force,  but  by  the  friendly  exertions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Slinisters  at  Paris  and 
at  Constantinople.  We  have  at  once  a  dis- 
tinct declaration  by  Russia  of  her  policy. 
We  havo  a  distinct  declaration  that  her 
demonstration  of  force  is  only  a  demon- 
stration, but  that  her  object  is  to  bo  at- 
tained— peaceably  attained — by  tho  exer- 
tions of  the  English  Ministers  at  Paris  and 
at  Constantinople.  You  know  the  Power 
with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  You  havo 
the  policy  of  that  Power  clearly  and  per- 
fectly defined.  You  have  the  object  avowed, 
ascendancy  over  Turkey.  You  have  the 
methods  described,  which  are  her  influ- 
ence over  the  Greek  Christian  population, 
and  that  is  to  be  effected  by  Russian  diplo- 
macy— a  diplomacy,  of  which  I  think  I 
may  say,  without  using  the  epithets  which 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  uses  with  regard 
to  foreign  Ministers — a  diplomacy  which 
while  I  will  not  call  it  fraudulent,  is  still 
a  diplomacy  with  regard  to  which  a  man, 
if  placed  in  contact  with  it,  would  certainly, 
if  he  were  a  prudent  man,  be  upon  his 
guard.  Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  know,  with 
this  object  expressed,  with  these  means 
detailed,  and  with  this  diplomacy  to  deal 
with,  I  want  to  know  how  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  encountered  such  a  combination. 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  the  House 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  that 
which  is  at  this  moment  the  most  valu- 
able and  desired  information  for  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  people  of  England — 
namely,  the  object  of  the  present  war — 
unless  we  preliminarily  ascertain  what  has 
been  the  cause  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  criticise  the  past — or  what  is  erro- 
neously called  the  past — ^it  is  not  to  cavil 
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with  expreasiona,  it  is  not  to  garble  de- 
spatches, it  is  not  by  quotations  here  and 
mif^qnntations  there  to  make  a  colourable 
case  of  mismanagement  against  the  Minis- 
try, at  a  moment  of  national  exigency  like 
the  present,  that  I  am  led  to  quotation, 
but  because  I  want  the  House  clearly  to 
understand  how  we  have  been  brought  into 
this  position,  why  we  are  at  war,  or  at  all 
events  in  danger  of  being  immediately  at 
war,  because  that  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  this  House  and  the  country  can 
ascertain  what  is  the  object  of  this  actual 
or  of  this  certainly  menaced  state  of  war- 
fare. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch  upon 
the  question,  now  exhausted  in  debate 
respecting  the  Holy  Places.  It  was,  in 
fact,  virtually  soon  settled  at  Constan- 
tinople. Even  Count  Nesselrode,  at  a 
very  early  period  in  these  despatches, 
expresses  not  only  his  surprise,  but  his 
satisfactory  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
ciliatory spirit  of  France.  Nor  would  I 
dwell  upon  this  for  a  moment,  had  not  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  reminded  me 
that  I  once  was  a  Minister  of  State,  for 
he  said  it  was  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  that  was  really  responsible  for  this 
question.  Now,  Sir,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  faults  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby,  they  need  not  look  back  with  any 
regret  or  remorse  to  their  relations  with 
the  Eastern  question.  The  question  of  the 
Holy  Places  was  not  indeed  formally  set- 
tled when  we  left  office,  but  certainly  it 
was  the  strenuous  and  confidential  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Malmesbury  that  brought 
the  French  Government  to  the  right  tone 
of  viewing  the  conduct  of  M.  Lavalette; 
and  I  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  preliminary  steps  which  that  noble 
Lord  took,  the  withdrawal  by  France  of 
that  envoy  from  Constantinople — I  think 
under  the  circumstances  a  wise  and  mag- 
nanimous act  —  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But  on  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Places,  Count  Nesselrode  tells  you  at  an 
early  period  that  he  views  with  satisfaction, 
and  even  with  surprise,  the  conciliatory 
character  of  the  conduct  of  France.  Co- 
lonel Rose  tells  you  at  an  early  date,  in 
despatches  familiar  to  every  Gentleman, 
that  he  had  conversed  with  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  so  far 
as  France  is  concerned  there  never  would 
be  any  further  discussion  or  difficulty  on 
the  subject.  But  all  this  time  the  forces 
of  Russia  are  accuniiilntmg  on  the  frontier. 
All  this  time  Count  'Nesselrode  is  telliag 
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you  that  his  Government  will  ask  an  equi- 
valent for  the  privileges  which  the  Greek 
Church  has  lost  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  set^* 
tlement  of  which  his  Government  has  re* 
solved  not  to  disturb.  Even  the  mission 
of  Prince  Mcnchikoff  is  at  this  time  men* 
tioned.  What  does  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
say  ?— 

"  Count  Nesselrode  observed  that  there  was  nO' 
oessarily  some  vagueoess  in  Prince  Menchikoff*s 
orders,  as  it  was  hardly  ascertained  to  what  ex- 
tent the  rights  secured  last  year  to  the  Greeks 
had  been  infringed;  that  as  it  is  not  meant  to 
regain  trom  the  Latins  the  priTileges  they  have 
subsequently  acquired,  the  object  to  be  sought 
was  an  equivalent  to  the  Greeks." 

Observe  this  language.  After  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Emperor  will  insist  on 
the  promise  made  to  him  in  favour  of  the 
Greek  Church  being  fulfilled.  On  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  in  an  important  despatch 
from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Brunnow, 
we  hear  that  this  was  to — 

"  obtain  for  the  Greeks  some  recompense  for  the 
wrong  which  has  been  done  thc^m,  and,  abovo  all, 
to  secure  them  from  further  injury." 

Now,  Sir,  I  was  very  much  surprised  by  the 
observation  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  on  this  subject  the  other  night. 
The  noble  Lord  feels  very  deeply  the  con- 
duct of  Russia.  It  is  not  merely  that  he 
is  overcome  by  the  responsibility,  and  it  is 
an  awful  responsibility,  of  a  Minister  who 
has  advised  his  Sovereign  to  go  to  war;  but 
the  noble  Lord  feels  so  acutely  the  conduct 
of  Russia,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  these  discussions,  he  has  indulged  ia 
the  language  of  invective,  both  towards  the 
Russian  Minister  and  towards  his  master. 
We  were  told  the  other  night  that  the  con- 
duct of  Count  Nesselrode  was  fraudulent. 
That  is  a  very  strong  expression.  [  Cheers.^ 
It  is  easy  to  cheer,  but  Count  Nessel- 
rode has  for  nearly  fifty  years  sustained 
a  high  position,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
one  who  has  administered  affairs  with 
moderation,  with  wisdom,  and  under  cir* 
cumstances  of  difficulty,  no  doubt,  with 
success.  His  conduct  is  described  as 
fraudulent.  The  conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror, we  were  also  told  the  other  night, 
was  the  conduct  of  a  butcher — he  bad 
given  orders  for  a  work  of  butchery.  Now» 
mark  this — I  do  not  mention  it  without 
an  object.  At  present  we  have  to  deal 
with  Count  Nesselrode.  His  conduct,  the 
noble  Lord  told  us  tlie  other  night,  is 
fraudulent. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  conduct  of  ("ount  Nesselrode.  tie  kept  say- 
ing that  his  Imperial  master  would  seek  an  eqoS 


rspsating  tbat  tui  Imperial  oiMter  wua  deter- 
miDsd  to  have  some  equivalenC,  or  tfaat  lome 
■rrmngoment  »hoald  be  made  compensntorj  to  the 
GrBek  Churoh  for  tho  priiilegei  vhloh  it  bxd  re- 
liuquuhed.  Bat  Count  NsanlrodB  iMTer  told  n> 
wt»(  li*  wknMd," 

Wicked  Coaot  Nesselrode!  Infinite  du- 
plicity of  Russian  statetmenl  But  does 
not  it  occur  to  the  House,  though  it 
might  not  have  occurred  to  the  noble  Lord, 
th«t  if  he  wanted  to  know  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely what  Count  Nesselrode  meant,  tliat 
he  should  not  have  waited  for  Count  Nes- 
selrode to  tell  him,  but  that  he  should  have 
asked  the  question  of  Count  Nesselrode? 
The  first  great  complaint  made  hj  the  noble 
liord  of  the  conduct  of  Count  Nesselrode, 
which  in  the  end  he  denounced  tu  fraudu- 
lent, is,  that  ho  was  perpetually  harp- 
ing on  the  determination  of  the  Bmperor 
of  Kussia  to  obtain  some  compensation  for 
the  Greek  Church  for  the  priTileges  it  had 
lost;  but  he  never  told  Her  Uajesty's  Go- 
Ternment  what  lie  meant  by  what  he  said. 
But  why  is  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  at  St. 
Petersburg,  if  be  is  not  to  ask  for  that  in- 
fortnation?  Why  are  there  enroys  at  the 
capital  of  Russia? — ^why  are  there  Secre- 
taries of  Statef — why  are  there  protracted 
and  distracted  Councils  in  Downing  Street 
— if  the  upshot  of  all  these  indiyiduals,  all 
these  ambassadors,  all  these  ministers,  ail 
these  deliberations,  is,  that  the  noble  Lord 
is  to  come  down  to  the  House  with  the 
country  in  a  state  of  war,  that  war  having 
been  occasioned  apparently  by  the  ioteu' 
tioos  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
great  complaint  of  the  noble  Lord  being 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  never  told 
them  what  he  wanted,  the  noble  Lord 
confessing,  by  that  very  observation,  that 
he  never  asked  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the 
qnestioot  I  say,  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
nroceedings  here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter. 
We  onght  to  have  said  to  Russia,  "  The 
ftSair  of  the  rival  Churches  is  settled, 
affair  in  which  we  never  interfered — why 
is  there  still  this  demonstration  of  force  i 
tho  frontier?  You  say  you  want  an  eqi 
Talent  for  the  Greek  Church  for  the  prii 
lege  it  has  lost.  Define  what  you  wa 
precisely  and  explicitly.  If  yon  continue 
•  to  make  demonstrations  when  the  object 
for  which  they  were  originally  made  has 
already  been  settled  ;  if  you  go  on  an- 
Bouneing  that  yon  require  equivalents  and 
eompensBtions,  and  do  not  define  what  yon 
deem  an  equivalent,  or  what  you  mean  by 
k  compensation,  then  we  tell  you  that  ji 
cannot  count  oa  lhnt.whieh  you  have  d 


peaceable  conclusion  and  attainment 
of  your  object,  namely,  the  frieudlv  offices 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  PariE.  and 
at  Constantinople."  Now,  I  ask  the  House, 

that  ever  said?  I  can  only  say  it  does 
not  appear  upon  the  papers  which  are  upon 
the  table.  It  never  appears  from  those 
papers  that  any  formol  or  precise  demaivl 
was  made  upon  the  Russian  Government  of 
what  they  meant  by  equivalents  and  com- 
pensations. Those  who  speak  after  me 
'ill  have  an  easy  opportunity  of  confuting 
'hat  I  say,  if  they  can  refer  to  the  docu- 
lents  and  find  what  unfortunately  I  am 
not  able  to  do.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rnssell)  unfairly 
upon  this  point.  I  admit  that  the  noble 
Lord  individually  is  very  free  from  ob- 
jection on  this  point,  because  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  brief  time  during  which 
he  occupied  the  Foreign  Office  made,  I 
think,  such  inquiry  as  he  well  could  as  to 
the  assembling  of  troops  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  other  subjects  of  great  imnortnnce. 
But  at  the  time  when  the  subject  ought  to 
have  been  pressed  to  the  inquiry  to  which 
I  refer,  the  noble  Lord  relinquished  the 
seals  of  office,  and  another  personage  be- 
came Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say — and  I  shall  say  nothing  which  I 
shall  not  at  least  attempt  to  prove — I  em 
bound  to  say  that  from  that  moment  there 
is  a  different  character  in  the  diplomatic 
proceedings.  It  seems  acknowledged  even 
by  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  that  he  is  surprised  at  the 
change  in  the  tone  of  Count  Nesselrode — 
and  I  should  say  that  it  is  evident  that 
that  new  character  may  ho  described,  and 
fairly  described  as  a  bias  in  favour  of 
Russia.  I  of  course  refer  to  the  accession 
of  Lord  Clarendon  to  office. 

Lord  Clarendon  is  appoiuted  Secretary 
of  State,  mind  you.  and  the  moment  he  is 
mode  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  curious 
coincidence  he  is  called  upon  to  perform 
the  most  important  act  that  a  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  circumstances  could 
fulfil.  For  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
was  about  to  repair  to  the  very  scene  of 
these  important  transactions,  and  Lord 
Clarendon  hod  to  draw  up  the  instructions 
for  Lord  Strntford  de  RedclifTe.  Sir,  I 
have  been  rather  surprised  that  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions  a  more  minuto 
reference  lias  not  been  made  to  that  which 
really  is  the  most  iniportant  State  paper 
on  the  table.  The  only  person  who  has 
mnile  use  of  it  is  tho  lion,  Mumbcr  for  tlic 
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West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  who  has,  to- 
night, quoted  a  passage  from  this  despatch, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  To  show  that  Lord 
Clarendon  at  that  moment,  as  proved  by 
his  instructions  to  Lord  Stratford,  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  of  the  Turkish  people. 
That  was  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding.  It  suited  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
impress  upon  the  House.  That  conclusion 
is,  that  the  Turks  are  exhausted,  that  they 
aro  incapable  of  any  eflFort — that  we  are 
interfering  for  a  miserable  minority  of  a 
people — that  they  are  a  race  who  can 
achieve  nothing  ;  and  he  says,  "  I  will 
prove  my  case  by  the  best  evidence*  and 
it  is  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  I 
shall  quote  the  language  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  a  very  opposite  purpose  to 
that  which  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  in  view.  My  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding — so  far  as 
the  authority  of  Lord  Clarendon  for  his  con- 
clusion goes — is  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
by  Omar  Pasha,  and  the  battle  of  01  te- 
nitza.  But  let  that  pass.  I  am  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  a  Ministry  whose  policy  is 
to  support  the  independence  and  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Porte — who  for  this  great 
object  have  not  hesitated  to  involve  this 
country  in  war,  and  who  are  nut  justified 
in  their  course  unless  they  have  confidence 
in  the  resources  of  the  country  and  in  the 
character  of  the  people ;  and  unless  they  be- 
lieved that  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Turkey  were  not  mere  phrases,  but  pal- 
pable and  real  facts.  Remember  that 
you  have  the  armies  of  Russia  collect- 
ing on  the  frontier  of  Turkey — you  have 
had  warnings  of  these  warlike  preparations 
from  the  Russian  Minister  himself.  You 
have  had  the  avowal  from  this  double-deal- 
ing Count  Nesselrode,  stating  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoif 
was  a  vague  mission,  but  that,  however 
vague  might  be  his  instructions,  there  was 
one  result  that  he  was  to  secure,  namely, 
a  great  concession  to  the  Greek  Church — 
an  equivalent,  a  compensation.  You  knew 
all  this — you  knew  that  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Porto  were  at  stake — 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil  the  most  important  function  of  a  Mi- 
nister under  such  circumstances,  namely, 
to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  Queen's 
Ambassador,  who  was  repairing  to  the  seat 
of  action.  What  are  these  instructions  ? 
What  are  these  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  a  Ministry  who  uphold 
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the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  the 
Porte,  and  who,  to  maintain  that  inde- 
pendence and  that  integrity,  aro  going  to 
war  ? — Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifiB  is  in- 
structed to  tell  the  Porte,  "  with  all  frank- 
ness and  without  reserve,"  that  *•  it  is  now 
in  a  position  of  peculiar  danger."  He  is 
to  insist  upon  "  the  accumulated  grievances 
of  foreign  nations,  which  the  Porto  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  redress,"  and  "  upon 
the  increasing  weakness  of  its  executive 
power."  The  Government  whose  inde- 
pendence we  profess  to  defend  is  to  re- 
ceive our  dictation  as  to  reforms  and  im- 
provements, and  as  to  the  development  of 
its  commercial  resources.     It  is  told : — 

**  Its  perseTerance  in  its  present  coiirse  mnst 
end  in  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the  British 
nation,  and  in  making  it  impossible  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  shelter  it  from  the  impend- 
ing danger  to  which  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers 
have  exposed  it." 

The  "  exigencies  of  Christendom"  are  then 
ascribed  to — what  ?  To  the  ambition  of 
Russia.  Was  that  the  cause  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  Christendom  and  of  the  perilous 
position  of  Turkey  which  are  pointed  out 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ?  No ;  the  cause  which  Lord  Cla- 
rendon assigns  is,  not  the  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia, but  ''  the  unwise  policy  and  reckless 
mal-administration  of  the  Sultan  him- 
self." Now,  I  ask  the  House,  is  this 
the  way  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  a  Power  menaced  by  the  warlike  le- 
gions of  Russia  ?  Was  it  at  this  moment 
of  its  utmost  need — was  this  the  moment 
to  lecture  Turkey  about  internal  reforms 
and  commercial  policy  ?  And  when  these 
admonitions  aro  coupled  with  a  signifi- 
cant intimation  that  at  this  moment  the 
conduct  of  the  Porte  must  be  distinguished 
by  the  utmost  moderation  and  prudence — 
what  is  that  but  to  say — what  is  that  but 
to  hint,  that  the  Porte  should  comply  with 
the  demands  of  Russia  ?  —  demands,  of 
course  (I  will  make  this  concession  to  the 
Ministry) — demands  of  course  consistent 
with  the  independence  of  the  Porte;  but 
how  the  word  independence  is  to  be  inter- 
preted is  obvious  from  the  insolent  charac* 
ter  of  our  friendly  dictation.  Now,  Sir, 
here  we  are.  We  have  come  to  this  point. 
Weeks,  even  months,  are  passing.  Yon 
may  examine  a  blue  book  \an  allusion  to 
a  Member  on  the  Ministerial  bench  so  en^ 
gaged],  but  you  will  not  change  the  facts. 
Weeks  and  months  are  passing — still  the 
armies  of  Russia  are  collected  on  the  fron- 
tier— still  the  Minister  of  Russia  tells  jou 


never  cLange  about,  and  that  is,  in  his 
do  termination  to  have  an  cquivnlont — a 
com  poll  so  ti  on — to  tlio  Greek  Ouu-cli  for  tlie 
privilegea  of  which  it  hoa  been  deprived, 
and  means  bj  which  a  security  for  these 
new  rights  ahall  be  obtained.  Still  you 
liavB  thnt  important  miasLoii  announced, 
nod  Btill  wo  linve  not  (he  slightest  tittle 
of  evidence  that  Her  Majesty 'a  Govern- 
ment ever  demanded  from  Russia  nn  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  what  she  meant. 

Well,  Sir,  Prince  MoncLikoff  arrived  nt 
Constantinople — I  hurry  over,  or  wilt  but 
Tery  slightly  glance  at  circumstances 
which  are  so  fanillar  to  every  Gentleman 
in  this  House,  and  I  only  touch  upon  these 
circumstances  at  all  that  my  statcmout  may 
bo  complete.  Trinco  Menciiikolf  arrives 
at  Constantinople.  I  need  saj  nothing 
about  tlio  despatch  of  Colonel  Rose,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  moat  ill-used  of  public 
men.  What  dues  Colonel  Rose  tell  you  t 
He  tells  you  of  the  arrogant  bearing  of  the 
Rnasian  Minister— ho  tella  you  of  the 
aeorct  llirenls  to  the  Porlo— he  tells 
you  that  a  Tuiliish  Secretary  of  Stnte 
Iiaa  been  ignoniiniously  expelled — he  tells 
you  that  the  Prime  Minister  threatcna 
to  resign,  and  that  the  Grand  Vizier 
sends  for  him  (Colonel  Rose),  ond  in- 
forms bim  that  the  indcpcndctico  of  Tur- 
Ifey  is  at  stake.  He  himaelf  oipresses 
in  his  despatch  that  the  circumstaneca 
arc  roost  exigent,  and  that  unless  some 
step  is  taken,  he  can  no  longer  ansiver  for 
the  iodepeudence  of  Turkey  or  the  balance 
of  power.  Ho  tella  you  all  this.  I  hardly 
■top  to  criticise  (heso  important 
stances;  and  if  I  do  stop  at  nil,  it  is  only 
to  answer  nn  argument  which  has  been 
urged  in  this  House,  and  also  in  the  other 
Bouae  of  Parliament,  namely,  that  Colonel 
Rose,  when  he  demanded  that  our  fleet 
should  bo  sent  to    the   Dardanolli 

Erecipitate  in  making  that  request,  because 
e  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet  was  unnecessary.  But  it 
seems  to  be  furgotten  that  it  vras  notor 
not  only  at  Constantinople  but  at  Pi 
that  Colonel  Rose  had  sent  for  the  fleet; 
and  that  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the 
Russian  Euvoy  was  occasioned  by  tbi 
announcement.  Well,  yon  had  these 
despatches  of  Colonel  Rose  and  not  only 
these  despatches,  but  you  had  on  the  19lh 
of  March  (when  Colonel  Rose  was  writing) 
those  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour- 
maa  distinguished  by  his  want 
fidence  in  Russia — uot  a  man  who  would 


elrode  as  fraudulent,  tolling  you  that 
ho  asked  Count  Nesselrodc — 


"What  credit  waa  to  hoattnchcdto  tho  rnmonrJi 
hicli  rpacliid  mo  from  m  mnny  qunrlers,  aa   to 
mililiiry  prcparatioDi    in  tlio    courao    of  beine 
ado  J" 

Count  Nesselrode answers,  Ihot  he  believed 
ight  state  that  I  had  not  been  cor- 
rectly informed.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
then  iaquirea  : — 

Does  your  Eice)Un(;y  nulhorisB  mo  to  aaaert 
tlmt  you  aro  not  arming,  or  am  1  only  to  report 
that  jou  bclievo  you  ara  not  arming  (" 

Count  Nesselrode  replies  : — 

I  will  not  assert,  but  I  hava  reaion  to  bcliero, 
that  the  tendency  is  rather  to  alnolicn  than  to 
urge  on  military  prBparation." 

Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  then  says  :  — 

"  I  apprehend  this  relaxation  of  preparation  to 
ailuda  to  the  order  for  the  parohaaa  of  horws, 
which  has  been  rescinded." 

Well,  after  all  this — after  all  the  despatches 
of  Colonel  Rose — after  this  despatch  from 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  which  I  have  just 
read,  what  is  the  tone  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs  ?  What  ia 
the  (one  of  the  statesman  who  drew  up  the 
instructions  for  Lord  Stratford  ?  What 
effect  is  produced  upon  him  by  all  that 
iio  read  and  all  that  he  beard  !  Why 
on  tho  22nd  of  March  lie  writes  to  Lord 
Cowley,  "  I  had  yesterday  a  long  inter- 
view with  Count  Walowski  upon  the  eveuta 
that  have  recently  taken  place  at  Constan- 
tinople." ■  Let  tho  House  remember  what 
those  events  were — a  Prime  Minister 
threatening  to  resign,  a  Secretary  of  State 
ignominiously  e:cpel1ed,  and  the  Grand 
Viiicr  announcing  that  tho  independenco 
of  his  country  is  at  stake — secret  intima- 
tions that  treaties  would  be  demanded  that 
would  destroy  Turkey — tho  personal  de- 
claration  of  Colonel  Rose  that  even  tho 
balance  of  power  was  at  stake — and  (he 
despatch  of  Sir  Hamilton  Soymour,  show- 
ing how  un satisfactory  waa  his  communi- 
cation with  Count  Nesselrode.  Now  Lord 
Clarendon  gives  this  as  his  pinvate,  but 
calm  and  dispassionate  summary  of  all 
that  had  occurred  to  Lord  Cowley 

"  Wben  tho  IntelligeDce  from  Constaotiooplo 
wai  aaalysed,  and  divested  of  the  eolouring  im- 
parted to  it  by  loenl  cioitemont,  there  waa  hut 
one  fact  to  deal  with." 

What  was  that  1  the  armament  of  R.issia  ? 
No;  that— 

"  Prinoo  Meaehikoff  had  declined  to  hold  official 
intercoono  witli  Foad  Kffendi,  the  Turkiih  MJais- 
ter  for  Foreign  Aflhiri." 


Lord   Clarendon    nyt,   he  hkd    informed 
Count  WalevBki  that  Fuad   Effendi   bod 

"but  Prin«e  Mennhikaff  lud  not  required  thi>, 
kod  he  tuid  declared  that  no  diareipMt  w&a  in- 
tonded  to  tba  SulUn  br  the  omUuon  of  the  eiu- 
tomuT  TiaiC  to  hia  Mmister." 
Thie  IB  the  Bumranr;  of  Lord  Clarendon  of 
all  these  eveDta.  Lord  Clarendon  not  onlj 
denounces,  I  niaj  SBf,  the  order  of  Colo- 
nel Rose  for  the  advance  of  the  Briiigh 
fleet,  but  absoliitelj  eipresseB  hiuBeif  glad 
that  Admiral  DunJas  had  not  obeyed  bim, 
and  e»en  regrets  the  order  gi?en  to  the 
French  Admiral  to  proceed  to  the  Greek 
waters,  treating  France  with  this  senten- 
tiouB  dogma,  iiamelj,  that  "a  poliej  of 
Buspicion  was  neither  wise  nor  safe."  Lord 
Clarendon  adds  —  and  it  ia  of  great  im- 
portance to  notice  it— that — 
<<  H>r  Mftjeitf'e  G^remment  were  disposed  to 
place  reliance  on  the  Emperor  t>r  Rusaia'a  aolemn 
MBunnoe*  to  uphold  the  Turkiab  ompire 
and  that  he  was — 
"  bound  to  belieTe  that  the  mianon  of  Pricoe 
Mmohikoff  wu  not  of  a  ohtraoter  menacini;  to 
the  independaiic*  and  iaWfrit]'  of  Turkej." 
Now,  I  must  again  remind  the  House  that 
we  have  no  evidence,  >o  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, in  the  State  papers  on  the  table,  of 
these  perBonal  assurances  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  I  do  not  aay  that  it  ma;  not 
be  most  discreet  and  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  Qovernmcnt  not  to  give  ua  "  "  ^" 
spatches  in  which  these  assnrai 
made,  but  in  the  absence  of  these  docu- 
ments, we  are  bound  to  speculate  on  what 
ma;  be  their  possible  character  and  con- 
tents ;  and,  judging  from  the  antecedents 
that  we  have  had,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  roe;  have  said  to 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour — as,  I  believe,  he 
has  said  to  groat  personages  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  other  countries — that  nothing 
would  induoe  him  to  take  any  stop  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire;  that  he  sought  no 
territorial  aggrandisement ;  and  that  that 
was  a  policy  which  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  maintain.  All  this  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  everything  which  has,  up  to  this 
period,  occurred  on  tiie  part  of  Ruasia,  and 
respecting  which  oorOovemment  asked  no 
explanation.  What  doea  Lord  Clarendon 
write  to  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
at  the  same  time — 
"  that  onr  Government  fbels  no  alarm  at  the  re- 
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that,  therefore,  at  this  perfflS,  the  Mi- 
nialry  had  no  description  by  Russia  of  what 
those  objects  were ;  but  yet  Lord  Claren> 
don  says : — 

The  objects  of  Prinoo  Menohikoff,  whaterer 
they  maf  be,  do  not  eipoia  the  sethoritr  of  the 
Sultan,  or  the  integrity  of  hia  dominiona  ;  so  ttr 
fi-om  tbinking  that  Tnrker  has  aajtbing  to  appte- 
head  from  Roxia." 

Well,  I  am  not  surprised  when  I  (race  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as 
'  idicated  through  all  their  despatches  op 
I  this  moment,  that  Count  Nesselrode 
should  have  told  our  Minister  at  Bt. 
Petersburg,  that  he  looked  very  hopefully 
to  a  peaceable  solution  of  this  question ; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced 
this  discussion  in  a  speech  which  did  not 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  House 
—who  was  quite  entitled  to  introduce  the 
subject,  not  only  from  his  former  connec- 
tion with  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
bat  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  Bast 
— the  hen.  Member  for  Aylesbury  (Mr. 
Layard)  very  properly  touched  upon  that 
extraordinary  despatoh,  which,  at  this 
time,  came  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  whiob 
we  are  informed  that  the  Bniperor  of  Roa- 
sia  wiM  grateful  for  the  salutary  impulse 
given  to  the  policy  of  this  country  by 
the  accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Clarendon  to  office.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  grateful  to  Lord  Aberdeen  fiir 
that  renewed  instance  of  hts  confidence ; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  a  phrase 
which  amused  the  House,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve has  somewhat  diverted  the  country 
— namely,  the  happy  irony  with  whiek 
Count  Nesselrode  complimented  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  the  beau  rSle  which  he 
had  played.  Bat  I  think  that  quotation, 
was  somewhat  short,  because,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  the  First  Minister  is  compli- 
mented, not  merely  on  beau  rifle  he  is 
playing,  but  that  bean  rdU  is  defined  ;  and 
what  is  that  definition  f — namely,  that  he 
has  left  France  Uolie, 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Colonel  Rose  informs 
ns  of  the  secret  convention  which  Prince 
Menohikoff  demanded  from  Turkey,  Co> 
lonol  R«se  had  hitherto  not  been  looked 
upon  as  an  authority ;  but  there  was  a 
timely  TindicatioD  of  the  discrimination  and 
sagacity  of  Colonel  Rose,  beoan^e  in  tea 
days  afterwards,  on  the  llih  of  April, 
Lord  Stratford  arrives  at  Const sntinoplfl, 
and  confirms  everything  that  Colonel  Rose 
had  reported.  One  waiild  euppone  that 
Lord  Slrnifui'd  nould  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  iboie  who  talk   so   much   of   Russian 
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dupUcity,  but  who  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  may  be  an  English  quality  of 
an  opposite  character.  Yet  after  this, 
after  the  information  from  Colonel  Rose 
i«  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority,  after 
Lord  Stratford  has  announced  that  Russia 
38  trying  to  obtain  a  secret  convention  from 
Turkey  which  would  destroy  its  independ- 
ence, Lord  Clarendon  writes  to  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour,  May  the  16th  :-^ 

"  That  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  being  oom- 
pelled  either  to  think  that  Prince  Menchikoff  had 
exceeded  hia  instructions,  or  to  doubt  the  assur- 
ances which  they  had  receiyed,  did  not  entertain 
the  latter  alternative." 

Introducing  this  alternative,  he  says  : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  felt  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  frank  and  friendly  explanations 
offered  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia/'  [explanations, 
mark,  which  have  never  been  seen  by  the  House 
of  Commons]  "  it  had  enabled  them  to  disregard, 
instead  of  sharing  in,  the  apprehensions  which  the 
proceedings  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  coupled  with  the 
military  preparations  in  the  south  of  Russia,  had 
not  unnaturally  produced  throughout  Europe." 

Immediately  after,  Prince  Menchikoff  leaves 
Conatantinople ;  and  on  June  the  8th, 
Count  Nesselrode,  in  a  despatch  to  Baron 
Brunnow,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, announced  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities.  That  despatch  proves — 
if  the  view  of  the  Government  be  right 
— violence  and  perfidy.  Violence  against 
Turkey,  because  it  announces  that,  because 
Turkey  has  not  chosen  to  yield  to  its  dic- 
tation in  a  course  which  Turkey  believes 
menaces  its  independence,  Russia  had  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  force ;  and 
perfidy,  because,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Government,  Count  Nesselrode  had, 
up  to  that  moment,  been  deceiving  them. 
Yet,  with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  what 
does  he  say  in  the  despatch  ?  He  says, 
that,  from  the  very  first,  he  had  communi- 
cated to  the  Government  of  England  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  Turkey.  I  ought 
not  to  have  omitted  that  document,  an- 
nouncing as  it  does,  that  the  Emperor 
will  occupy  the  Provinces  as  a  deposit 
until  satisfaction ;  declaring  that,  in  acting 
as  he  has  done,  he  has  remained  faithful 
to  his  declarations  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment; that  in  communicating  with  the 
Cabinet  of  London  as  to  the  military  pre- 
parations coincident  with  the  opening  of 
the  negotiations,  he  did  not  conceal  from 
it  that  the  time  might  yet  come  when  he 
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and  laying  all  the  blame  of  Prince  Menohi- 
kofl^*8  subsequent  failure,  of  all  men,  on 
Lord  Stratford.  We  want  to  have  these 
declarations  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
we  want  more  than  these  declarations  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia — we  want  the  de- 
spatch. We  want  the  evidence  of  this 
early  declaration  from  Count  Nesselrode 
to  the  English  Government,  of  the  whole 
intentions  and  policy  of  his  country.  I  say 
this  despatch  proves  violence  and  perfidy 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Governmeut. 
But  if  BO.  why  is  it  that  Lord  Clarendon 
after  all  this — after  Colonel  Rose's  decla- 
rations had  been  confirmed  by  Lord  Strat- 
ford— after  the  occupation  of  the  Princi- 
palities—  after  Count  Nesselrode  had  de- 
clared, in  his  vindication,  that  from  tho 
first  the  English  Government  was  cog- 
nisant of  the  policy  of  his  country,  and  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Emperor — why  is  it 
that  Lord  Clarendon  writes  in  a  circular 
that— 

"  He  does  justice  to  the  moderation  which  has 
heretofore  distinguished  the  Emperor  of  Russia*0 
policy,  and  rests  the  hope  of  an  amicable  conclu- 
sion on  the  Emperor's  repeated  declaration  to  re- 
spect the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire." 


Mind,  that  is  the  circular  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  the  Chancellor  of  Russia  has 
publicly  declared  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment were  cognisant  from  the  first  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Russian  Governmeut. 
After  all  this.  Lord  Clarendon  writes  a 
despatch  on  the  4th  of  July,  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  is  a  sensible  and  spirited 
performance,  and  in  which  several  pages 
are  expended  in  proving  that  he  has  been 
taken  in.  I  will  not  make  any  comment 
upon  it.  I  would  have  quoted  several  pas* 
sages  in  his  favour,  but  the  impatience  of 
his  Friends  opposite  will  not  permit  me; 
and  J  refer  them  to  his  vindication. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  negotiations 
from  January  till  the  end  of  July.  I  have 
reviewed  those  negotiations  until  we  ap- 
proach the  Vienna  note.  There  is  only 
another  important  despatch  which  I  am 
bound  to  notice.  It  is  a  summary  of  the 
seven  months'  negotiations.  Lord  Claren- 
don was  appealed  to  by  Lord  Stratford 
to  take  a  more  decided  course,  and  Lord 
Stratford  said,  '*  that  in  any  case  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  a  hesitating,  nncal- 
culating  course."  Lord  Stratford  then 
tells  the  English  minister  '*  to  look  an  evil 
should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them  ;  \  in  the  face,  which,  if  evaded,  will  return  ;" 
complimenting  the  Enirlish  Government  on  and  what  is  the  language  of  Lord  Clarcn- 
the  friendly  intentions  it  had  shown  ;  con-  don  in  the  last  despatch,  which  I  am  going 
traating  its  oonduct  with  that  of  France ;   to  read  ?  On  the  28th  of  July,  he  says :-— 


to  work  in  earnest,  may  oertainly  cripple  Rauia, 
but  Turkof  ma;  be  wholly  and  irretrie>ablf  ruined, 
and  peaceful  nogotiation  !■  the  onljr  oourse !«  pur- 
Why,  if  that  were  a  Eood  nrgument  tlien, 
it  ia  a  good  argument  now.  If  it  vrere  n 
good  argument  during  the  whole  coitrso  of 
these  negotiatioDB,  it  ia  now  an  argument 
fatal  to  the  policy  of  tlie  Ministry  who  re- 
comcnend  war.  If  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  crippling  of  Russia,  be  the 
irretrievable  doBtruction  of  Turkey,  why 
go  to  war  at  all!  What,  then,  becomee 
of  thiB  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey? 
Well,  Sir,  Count  Walewski  proposes  that 
wo  then  go  to  the  Dardanelles,  but  Lord 
Clarendon  objects;  ho  aays  it  is  a  hypothe- 
tical arrangement,  and  he  reads  to  Count 
Walewski  his  despatch  to  Lord  Stratford, 
in  which  he  states  that — 
"  in  casa  of  further  aggression  or  undue  deUj'  on 
the  part  of  Rusain,  the  Goremment  will  bo  pre- 
pared, in  conjunction  with  Franca,  to  take  more 
aotire  measures  against  a  Fowbr  of  whoie  hoatilo 
designs  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt."- 

While  he  objects  to  hypothetical  arrange- 
luents  be  advocates  a  hypothetical  policy, 
and,  omitting  to  read  what  he  had  written 
to  Lord  Stratford,  retains  the  opinion,  that 
if  England  and  Franco  cripple  Russia,  the 
destruction  of  Turkey  is  irretrievable.  I 
regret  that  the  apostle  of  pence,  who  quoted 
to-night  the  instruolions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador, 
to  prove  that  this  country  has  no  confi- 
dence in  the  resources  or  energy  of 
Turkey,  omitted  to  quote  that  passage 
also.  It  would  have  heightened  [ho  co- 
louring of  his  picture,  strengthened  his 
case,  and  enforced  his  argument,  if  he 
could  have  shown,  after  seven  months  of 
negotiation,  the  Secretary  of  State  writes 
bis  solemn  opinion,  that  the  active  inter- 
ference of  England  and  France  must  sooner 
or  later  ensnro  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  Tur- 
key. I  proceed  to  draw  what  I  consider 
the  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  de- 
spatches to  which  I  have  called  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  House.  Remember 
that  they  spread  over  a  period  of  seven 
months;  remember  that  they  notice  every 
principal  incident — that  in  January  the 
Russian  army  was  accumulating  upon  the 
Turkish  frontier— that  the  Chancellor  of 
Russia  has  announced  to  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
that  his  Court  is  about  to  demand  measures 
of  ooropeneation  in  favour  of  the  Greek 
Church— rcmenihiir  that  througlio.il  this 
Mr.  Disraeli 


periou  we  nave  au  lormai  aou  specme  de- 
mand made  to  Russia  to  express  eiplicitly 
her  inteutiona — remember  that,  through- 
out this  period  of  seven  months.  Minister 
after  Minister  sent  fruitless  warnings  to 
the  Secretary  of  State — they  came  from 
St.  Petersburg — they  camo  from  Con- 
stantinople— they  are  disclaimed  and  re- 
jected when  they  come  from  a  Chargi 
d' Affaires,  they  are  confirmed  and  autho- 
rised byanAmbasaador — armies  are  assem- 
bling— vague  demands  are  made — haughty, 
ostentatious  missions  are  sent;  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Turkey  tells  you  that  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  is  at  stake — your 
own  diplomatic  agents  simultaneously  in- 
form you  that  the  balance  of  power  is  at 
issue  ;  and  all  this  time,  in  every  form — 
in  letters  to  Constantinople,  in  despatches 
to  St.  Petersburg,  in  instructions  to  our 
own  Ministers,  iu  conversations  with  Baron 
Brunnow,  in  conversations  with  Count 
Walewski — there  is  no  admission  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm.  If 
there  bo  no  cause  for  olarm,  why  have 
you  diplomatic  agents — why  should  there 
be  any  Ambassadors — why  should  there  be 
any  despatches  !  Why  may  you  not  bavo 
locked  up  in  some  secret  cabinet  some 
letter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — to  place 
under  your  pillow  and  sleep  in  peace, 
though  you  may  he  reaponsible  for  tho 
safety  of  the  norld. 

Let  us  try  to  find  out,  then,  the  cause 
of  this  war.  My  Lord  Clarendon  talks  in 
one  of  his  letters  of  an  alternative,  and  I 
shall  offer  an  alternative  also.  Either  the 
Government  was  influenced  by  a  degree  of 
confidence  which  assumed  the  morbid  cha- 
racter of  credulity,  or  they  were  influenced 

policy  which  calculated  that  it  was  bettor 
that  the  inevitable  disaolution  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  should  take  place  by  the  indirect 
menus  alluded  to,  than  that  its  independ- 
ence and  integrity  should  disappear  in  an 
European  war  undertaken  to  maintain 
them.  Now,  Sir,  that  is  an  alternative 
important  to  decide.  Was  it  credulity, 
or  was  it  connivance  ?  On  ascertaining 
that  point  depends  our  also  ascertaining 
the  object  of  this  war.  I  beliove  the  cause 
of  the  war  has  been  the  conduct  of  these 
negotiations, during thesefirst  seven  months 
by  the  Government.  If  that  conduct  has 
been  prompted  by  credulity,  they  may  carry 
on  the  war  witli  success  and  spirit.  The 
fact  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  tho 
wo\'0  of  an  J^oipcror  riiny  ho  a  mournful 
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fact.     It   is   a  lamentable    circumatanco, 
but  it  is  an  accident  to  which  generous 
minds  may  be  liable  ;  and  the  very  fact 
that    they   are    undeceived  may  animate 
them  to  greater  exertions,  and  to  efforts 
which  will  vindicate  their  conduct  to  their 
country  and  to  posterity.  If  their  conduct 
has  been  influenced  by  credulity,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  you  may  have  a  war — a  long  and 
a  severe  war— ^but  it  will  be  a  war  carried 
on  for  great  objects,  and  may  end  in  great 
public  benefit.     Russia,  by  her  perfidious 
conduct — if  it  have  been  perfidious — may 
have  precipitated  a  struggle  which,  perhaps, 
was  inevitable.     Russia  may  be  forced  at 
the^end  of  this  struggle  to  a  position  which 
may  secure  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  the  safety  of  civilisation.     You  may 
have  a  war  which  may  restore  Bessarabia 
to  the  Porte— may  convert  the  Crimea  into 
an  independent  country,  destined  to  flourish 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  Powers — 
a  war  that  may  make  the  Danube  a  free 
river — and  the  Euxine  a  free  sea ;  but  all 
this  is  dependent  upon  the  somewhat  humi- 
liating but  comparatively  pardonable  cir- 
cumstance— that  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's -Government  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  credulity.      But  let  us  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  results  of  the 
alternative.     If    their  conduct  has   been 
suggested  by  connivance,  you  may  have  a 
war ;  but  it  will  be  a  war  carried  on  hy 
connivance— a    timid    war — a    vacillating 
war — a  war  with  no  results,  or  rather  with 
the  exact  results  which  were  originally  in- 
tended. It  will  not  be  a  war  which  will  place 
Russia  in  that   position  which  we   think 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Europe  and 
our  country,  but  it  will  be  a  war  which  will 
end  with  some  transaction  similar  to  Prince 
Menchikoff's  note,  or  to  the  an*angem6nts  of 
tho  Vienna  Conference.     Now,  these  are 
two  results  so  far  opposed — so  very  different 
and  so  very  opposite — one,  I  believe,  so 
welcome  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  the 
other  BO    entirely   unsatisfactory,   that   I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  even 
if  we  "potter  over  blue  books,"   to  try 
to  ascertain  tho  truth  of  these  important 
facts. 

I  have  now  taken  you  through  these  seven 
months  important  negotiations,  ending  with 
a  despatch  from  a  Secretary  of  State,  from 
which  only  one  inference  can  be  drawn, 
namely,  that  under  no  circumstances  ought 
we  to  go  to  war  for  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey.  I  have  offered  you 
the  only  alternative  which  can  explain  this 
Strange  conduct  of  the  Miuistry,  and  I 


have  asked  you  to  decide  whether  it  is  cre« 
dulity  or  whether  it  is  connivance.  But, 
Sir,  there  is  a  passage  which  I  must  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell]  to,  because  I  think  it  demands 
some  explanation.  You  know  last  year 
we  were  not  permitted  to  touch  upon  this 
question.  You  know  last  year  sometimes 
a  question  was  asked,  and  the  Ministry,' 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  deprecated 
discussion.  Therefore,  I  think  the  noble 
Lord  is  tho  last  person  who  ought  to  com- 
plain of  being  troubled  with  inquiries  on 
this  question.  But  the  noble  Lord  must 
feel  that  if,  in  1853,  he  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  an- 
swer questions,  in  1854  the  creditor  would 
have  the  right  at  least  to  ask  that  tho 
bond  should  be  satisfied.  It  is  duo,  I 
think,  to  the  country  and  the  Government 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  is  a  member,  that 
he  should  throw  some  explanation  over  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  am  going  to 
refer,  which  may  assist  us  to  a  solution  of 
this  question,  whether  the  conduct  of  tho 
Government  has  been  prompted  by  credu- 
lity, or  whether  it  has  been  suggested  by 
connivance  ? 

On  the  25th  April,  1853,  a  noble 
Lord  in  another  place  addressed  some 
questions  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde  adverted  to  the 
alarm  recently  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  special  mission  of  Prince  Men- 
chikoff  from  St.  Petersbui*g  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  by  the  French  Government 
having  considered  this  mission  to  bo  of 
such  grave  importance  as  to  induce  them 
to  send  a  portion  of  their  fleet  to  Sala- 
mis,  circumstances  which  pointed  to  tho 
advantage  of  a  union  between  England 
and  France.  Now,  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant inquiry  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 
question  that  had  been  made,  and  second 
only  in  interest  to  the  debate  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  on  the 
Motion  of  Lord  Malmesbury.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon expressed  a  strong  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  to  maintain  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  He  stated  also,  with  regard  to 
the  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  that,  tho 
Turkish  Government  having  made  to  tho 
French  Government  certain  concessions 
which  appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with 
concessions  previously  made  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  tho  Emperor  of  Russia, 
knowing  the  interest  felt  by  the  Greek 
population  in  the  Holy  Places,  deter- 
mined upon  sending  Prince  Menchikoff  oa 
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a  special  embassj ;  and  that  Prince  was 
ordered  to  arrange  that  matter  of  the  Holy 
Flacea,  and  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  footing.  Now,  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Clarendon  made  that  statement,  he  was 
fully  aware,  to  put  it  very  briefly — first,  that 
great  military  preparations  were  being  made 
by  Russia,  and  consequently  that  there  was 
considerable  danger  of  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope being  disturbed  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
Prince  Menchikoff  had  spoken  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Holy  Places  lightly,  as  a  ques- 
tion which  he  did  not  understand,  and  as 
of  a  secondary  nature ;  and  that,  from 
Colonel  Bose*s  despatches  which  he  had 
received  more  than  a  month,  he  was  also 
aware  that  the  real  object  of  the  mission 
of  Prince  Menchikoff  was  the  securing  a 
treaty  with  the  Porte,  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  England  and 
France,  and  incompatible  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Porte  itself.  He  was 
aware  also  that  Prince  Menchikoff,  having 
failed  in  his  object,  had  quitted  Constanti- 
nople (had  threatened  to  quit  Constanti- 
nople). I  ask  the  House,  was  Lord  Claren- 
don justified  in  making  that  statement  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  to  the  Parliament 
of  England,  when  he  was  in  possession  of 
that  information  ?  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  forbearance  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  towards  Ministers  ?  It  is  that 
they  should  be  at  least  met  in  a  frank  and 
candid  spirit ;  that  if  the  Minister  rises 
and  says  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  public 
service  that  an  inquiry  should  be  answered, 
a  patriotic  and  proper  feeling  should 
render  every  Member  silent ;  but  there  is 
a  clear  understanding  that  no  Minister 
should  rise  in  his  place  and  mislead  Par- 
liament.. I,  therefore,  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
or  any  of  his  Colleagues  that  may  fol- 
low me  in  this  debate,  did  they,  or  did 
they  not,  think  that  Lord  Clarendon  was 
justified  in  the  statement  he  made  on  the 
25th  of  April  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
that  statement  being  briefly  that  Prince 
Menchikoff  *s  mission  was  to  arrange  and 
dispose  of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places 
-—when  he  had  information  that  Prince 
Menchikoff  had  absolutely  quitted  Con- 
stantinople, (threatened  to  quit  Constanti- 
nople), and  that  liis  object  was  to  obtain  a 
secret  convention — secret  as  respects  Eng- 
land and  France — and  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  Turkey  and  incom- 
patible with  its  honour. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  we  have 
^nough  of  information  on  this   question. 

^  must  not  **  potter  over  blue  books.'' 
Mr,  DUraeli 


A  year  ago  we  made  inquiry  of  the  MI> 
nister  in  his  place  in  Parliament — which 
of  all  places  in  the  world  should  animate  a 
man  to  a  noble  fulfilment  of  his  duty — and 
we  were  mot  by  the  usual  answer,  that  the 
inquiry  was  inconvenient;  but  information 
was  given,  which  information  we  did  not  find 
to  be  fraudulent  until  we  had  the  blue 
book  to  •*  potter  over."  Talk  of  the  con- 
duct of  Prince  Menchikoff !  I  think  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  have  been  treated 
by  a  Secretary  of  State  in  a  harder  fashion 
than  they  were  treated  by  the  Russian 
Minister.  I  will  give  no  opinion  on  the 
alternative;  but  what  I  want  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  do,  is  to  apply  this  alternative  to 
all  these  documents — to  apply  this  alterna- 
tive to  the  representation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  when  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Colonel  Rose's  despatches;  and  I 
ask  you  whether  that  representation  made 
by  Lord  Clarendon  was  influenced  by  cre- 
dulity or  connivance  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  notice 
the  Vienna  note :  the  next  phase  of 
these  transactions.  The  noble  Lord  has 
noticed  it,  and  I  shall  probably  be  able 
to  treat  it  as  briefly  as  any  Gentleman 
who  ever  spoke  on  so  difficult  and  deli- 
cate a  subject.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thing  is  the  language  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  extraordinary  document. 
Here  are  all  the  diplomatic  wiseacres  of 
Europe  assembled  at  Vienna  in  a  con- 
ference ;  and  they  draw  up  a  document 
which  Turkey  and  Russia  both  agree 
in  ascribing  the  same  meaning  to,  and 
which  meaning  is  the  one  not  intended  by 
any  of  the  Ministers  or  diplomatists  of  Eu- 
rope who  were  engaged  in  the  drawing 
it  up.  That  is  the  first  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. But  the  most  curious  thing 
is,  that  the  Vienna  note,  to  my  poor 
view,  and  I  apprehend  to  that  of  men  of 
common  understanding,  appears  in  the 
exact  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  exact  shape, 
of  the  rejected  Menchikoff  ultimatumt 
which  was  at  once  to  be  considered  as  a 
casus  belli.  Is  that  connivance  or  not?  Is 
it  connivance  when  this  note  having  been 
first  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  ac- 
cepted by  him,  is  then  hurried  to  Constanti- 
nople and  offered  to  the  Sultan,  with  hardly 
a  moment's  time  for  consideration,  because 
he  is  apprised  that  time  is  precious,  and  is 
providentially  rejected  by  him  ?  How  does 
the  noble  Lord  treat  this  ?  Upon  the  hypo- 
the>is  of  connivance — but  1  express  no 
opiuion,  I  speak  only  of  facts — it  is  very 
easy  to  understand  it.     Having  intended 
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from  the  firat  that  there  should  be  no  real 
itruggle  for  the  independence  and  integrity 
of    Turkey— -having    intended,   from   the 
first,  that  the  uhimatum  of  Prince  Men- 
ehikoff  should   be  accepted*  they   would 
have    been    very    glad,   by  means   of   a 
Vienna  note,  to  have  obtained  their  pur- 
pose.    The  other  hypothesis  —  credulity 
-~is  very  difficult    to    apply  it    to    the 
case,  because  I  can  hardly  imagine  that 
any  Minister  could  be  so  credulous  as  to 
suppose  that  Turkey,  having  rejected  the 
ultimatum  of  Prince   Menchikoff,   would 
have  accepted  the  note  of  the  Vienna  Con« 
ference.     But  what  was  the  language  of 
the  noble  Lord  with  respect  to  this  note  ? 
He  said,  **  I  do  not  know  whose  note  it  is 
—it  is  none  of   our  child "  [expresnons 
of  diiient  from   Lord   John   Rosbell.I 
The  noble  Lord  will  have  the  means  and 
the  opportunity  of  correcting  me.     I  un- 
derstood the  noble  Lord  to  say,  "  We  did 
not  draw  the  note,  although  we  are  respon- 
sible for  it."     "  I  know,"  was   the  lan- 
guage in  another  place,  "  that  we  are  for- 
mally responsible  for  it;"   and  I  believe  a 
noble  Lord  said,  **  We  did  not  touch  it 
up,  but  others  did."     Well,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Session,  when  the  country  began 
to  he  somewhat  alarmed  respecting  these 
transactions  in  the  East,  when  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
was  pressed  in  this  House  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  ho  answered,   I    admit,   fairly    and 
frankly  enough.     But  what  was   the  reply 
to  the  question  by  a  Minister  more  pecu- 
liarly responsible,  and   more  particularly 
qualified  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion ?     What  did  the  Secretary  of   State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  say  ?    Lord  Clarendon 
did   not   speak  of  this  note  at  all   in   a 
depreciating    tone.      On     the    contrary, 
he  was   most  sanguine;  and  in  reply  to 
the   question   of   Lord   Malmesbury,  said 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Vienna  note  had 
brought  the  negotiations  to  the  point  of  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.    He  said  also,  that 
the  note  originated  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment,  that  it  was  slightly  modified 
by  us,  that  it  contained  nothing  deroga- 
tory to  the  independence  or  integrity  of 
the  Porte,  and  he  could  see,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  to  its  acceptance  by  the  Porte. 
The  note,  then,  it  appears,  was  drawn  up 
by    a  very   able   man    the    French    Se- 
cretary of   State — it  was  sent  to  all  the 
other  great  Ministers  of  Europe — it  cnme 
here,  and  had  tho  advantage  not  only  of 
the  full  eousideration  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
of  a  Cabinet  of  all  the  talents.    It  is  not 


hurriedly  decided  upon,  but  is  here  a  con* 
siderablo  time,  and  we  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  **  that  it  contained 
nothing  derogatory  to  the  independence  or 
the  dignity  of  Turkey,  and  he  thought  it 
brought  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion." I  say,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
tho  discrimination  of  these  statesmen  ?  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  Vienna  note 
was  an  unfortunate  affair,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  political  documents 
since  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Here  you 
have  the  peace  of  Europe  depending, 
and  you  have  grave  statesmen  concen* 
trating  their  intellect  on  the  question, 
and  they  produce  a  note  which  they 
themselves  now  admit  to  be  the  greatest 
failure  on  record.  But  I  look  upon  this 
matter  in  another  spirit.  I  cannot  be« 
lieve  that  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eminent  men  in  England,  whom  I  now  look 
upon,  and  those  most  able  and  eminent 
men  whom  I  might  look  upon  in  another 
place,  could  have  produced  such  a  failure 
or  such  a  document.  But  if  from  the  first 
there  was  a  foregone  conclusion — I  do  not 
say  in  the  whole  Cabinet,  but  in  the  majo* 
rity  of  the  Cabinet — for  I  think  I  may  be 
able  to  adduce  strong  evidence  hereafter, 
that  upon  many  points  the  Cabinet  were 
not  united;  if,  I  say,  there  did  exist  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
Cabinet,  or  a  majority  of  it,  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey  was  a 
farce,  and  that  bv  a  conscientious  conni* 
vance  the  affair  might  be  settled  by  means 
of  this  note,  then  we  can  account  for  its 
production  and  its  failure. 

I  have  now  carried  the  House  through 
two  of  the  most  important  stages  of 
these  negotiations.  I  have  examined 
the  seven  months  of  negotiation  which 
elapsed  from  January  to  July  much  more 
briefiy  than  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
done,  and  now  let  me  ask  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  the  alternative  which  I 
have  suggested  as  a  means  of  explaining 
the  cause,  and  throwing  some  light  on 
the  object,  of  the  war.  I  now  approach 
an  interval — a  dreary  interval — after  the 
failure  of  the  Vienna  note.  What  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Oovemment?  This  is  a 
most  important  period,  and  I  entreat  the 
House,  although  it  may  weary  them  now, 
to  remember  that,  if  these  events  are  of 
the  magnitude  which  all  of  us  believe, 
that  it  will  facilitate  uneful  discussion 
if  we  examine  them  completely.  The 
more  complete  the  examination  of  these 
papers  ana  these  transactions,  the  more 
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satisfactorj  it  will  be  to  tho  country,  and 
tho  more  it  will  save  the  time  of  the 
House  hereafter.  I  come,  therefore,  now 
to  the  third  period,  the  interval  that  took 
place  between  the  failure  of  the  Vienna 
note  and  the  affair  of  Sinope.  Now,  what 
23  the  tone  of  the  Government  for  those 
two  or  three  months  ?  I  shall  not  refer,  as 
Bome  one  in  another  place  has  referred, 
to  articles  in  a  journal  which  Empe- 
rors, they  say,  read,  and  to  which  Prime 
Ministers  are  supposed  to  contribute.  I 
will  not  refer  to  them  as  evidence  of  tho 
feelings  of  the  Government  upon  foreign  af- 
fairs, though  the  journal  is  considered  semi- 
official. Never  was  such  a  depreciatory 
tone  taken  with  respect  to  Turkey  as  in  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  failure  of 
the  Vienna  note  and  the  crossing  of  the  Da- 
nube by  Omar  Pasha.  We  were  told  that 
we  might  mediate  for  Turkey,  but  we  must 
not  do  more — that  we  might  do  a  little, 
but  not  much — that  Turkey  was  in  fact 
•*  used  up** — and  that  in  short  the  thing 
might  be  settled  in  some  way  or  other 
without  England  doing  anything  like  going 
to  war.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  evidence; 
but  as  for  evidence  we  have  that  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House — of  one  who  forms  a  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty *&  Government,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  in  the  confidence  of  the  First 
Minister  of  tho  Crown.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  one  of  those  progresses 
which  public  men  make  sometimes  through 
the  country.  He  found  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion in  a  city  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  metropolis,  and  while  there  he  found 
time  to  give  his  opinions  to  an  interested 
assembly  upon  the  state  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. How  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  view 
the  Turkish  question  1  This  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  will  probably  have 
to  propose  new  taxes  in  due  time  to  carry 
on  the  war  undertaken  for  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Turkey — said  that 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire  wero  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
England  or  France,  and  we  must  not  in  any 
way  confound  this  sovereignty  of  Turkey, 
full  of  anomaly,  of  misery,  and  of  perplexity 
with  that  of  the  countries  he  had  named. 
Now,  1  want  to  know  what  that  means. 
If  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Tur- 
key are  different  from  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  England  and  France,  I 
would  advise  this  House — if  that  is  the 
opinion   of  Her  Majesty's  Miaisters  and 

Mr,  Disraeli 


more  particularly  of  the  Finance  Minister 
— to  think  twice  before  they  enter  into  this 
war.  What  is  the  case  of  Russia  ?  Why, 
the  case  of  Russia  is  exactly  that  described 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Russia  says  to  you, 
'*  We  arc  prepared  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  the  Porte."  You 
have,  at  least  you  tell  us  so,  tho  personal 
assurances  of  tho  Emperor  to  that  effect ; 
but,  according  to  your  opinion,  the  integrity 
and  indcpcndece  of  Turkey  are  very  diffe- 
rent things  from  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  England  and  France.  Therefore, 
let  the  Sultan  be  at  Constantinople — ^Ict  him 
still  possess  his  side  of  the  Danube,  but 
let  us  govern  three-fourths  of  his  subjects. 
And  why  not?  It  is,  you  know,  a  "so- 
vereignty full  of  anomaly,  full  of  misery, 
and  full  of  perplexity. "  Why,  Count  Nes- 
selrode  could  not  have  made  a  better  plea 
— more  fraudulent,  if  you  please.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  tlio 
Exchequer  makes  a  speech  at  Manchester, 
at  a  time  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting, 
when  every  man  is  anxious  to  receive  some 
cue  of  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  the  Eastern  question,  to  tell 
the  people  that  the  cause  of  the  Turks  is 
hopeless.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
believe  that  there  were  one  or  two  vir- 
tuous men  in  the  Cabinet,  though  not 
enough  to  save  a  city.  They  were  in  the 
minority  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  they 
did  their  duty,  that  their  recommendations 
were  right — and  were  adopted  six  months 
after  the  proper  time.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  state  of 
Turkey  at  the  time  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  wns  stating  the  views  of 
the  Cabinet  at  Manchester. 

Now,  what  was  it  that  changed  the  aspect 
and  fortunes  of  Turkey  ?  What  was  it  that 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Cabinet?  It 
was  not  diplomacy,  not  Vienna  note,  not 
instructions  to  ambassadors,  depreciat- 
ing the  energy  of  the  land  they  affected 
to  save — not  that  accumulated  mass  of 
trifling,  or  worse  than  trifling,  which  we 
have  upon  our  table — no,  it  was  the  energy 
of  the  Turks  themselves.  The  valour 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  whom  tho 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)  reviles — tho  energy,  the  patriot- 
ism, and  the  enthusiastic  vigour  of  a  '*  so- 
vereignty full  of  anomaly,  full  of  misery, 
and  full  of  perplexity,"  which  Europo 
witnessed  and  admired,  and  which  among 
all  classes  in  England  met  with  a  prompt 
and   generous    sympathy,    The   Danube 
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was  crossed,  the  battle  of  OUenitsa  was 
won;  Russia,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating her  menacing  forces,  was  beat 
back  by  the  very  men  whom  your  own 
Minister  and  Ambassador  had  counselled 
.  for  months  to  forfeit  their  independence,  and 
to  let  their  country  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  first  flush  of  this  good 
fortune  passed  over,  and  a  little  reaction 
occurred — ^no  sooner  had  there  been  a  lull  in 
the  public  mind,  than  the  policy  of  credulity 
or  of  connivance  was  at  its  dirty  work 
again,  and  the  Turks  were  told,  since  they 
had  shown  themselves  capable  of  fighting 
successfully  for  their  country,  •'  Not,  for 
Qod's  sake,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope." Give  over  this  fighting.  Respect 
the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  We 
are  going  to  send  you  some  new  proposi- 
tions almost  as  good  as  the  ultimatum  of 
Prince  Menchikoff,  and  more  successful, 
we  trust,  than  the  Vienna  note ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  never  was  a  more  disgraceful 
period,  either  for  diplomatists  or  for  Minis- 
ters than  when  the  Sultan  was  repeatedly 
asking  us  to  prove  our  sincerity  by  enter- 
ing the  Black  Sea,  which  wo  as  often  de- 
clined to  do.  It  was  as  disgraceful  for 
France  as  for  England.  One  day  we 
were  told  the  Admiral  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Ambassador;  another  day  the  Am- 
bassador with  the  Admiral ;  then  the  two 
Admirals  disagreed,  and  then  the  two  Am- 
bassadors ;  at  least  we  are  told  so  if  we 
*•  potter  over  blue  books. "  But  my  opinion 
is  that  all  this  time  there  was  a  great  diplo- 
matic conspiracy  going  on,  which  was  to 
settle  this  affair  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  had 
succeeded,  would  only,  as  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  tells  us,  have  postponed  the 
evil  day,  and  forced  us  to  a  solution  of  this 
imperial  difficulty  under  circumstances  of 
much  aggravated  disadvantage.  Well,  as 
the  battle  of  Oltenitza  saved  the  Turks 
once,  the  slaughter  of  Sinope  operated 
again  in  their  favour.  The  fleets  were  or- 
dered to  enter  the  Black  Sea ;  but  when 
we  entered  the  Black  Sea  what  did  we  do? 
Was  that  a  policy  of  credulity  or  a  policy 
of  connivance  ?  When  I  heard  of  the  re- 
turn of  our  squadron  to  Constantinople,  I 
conld  not  help  recalling  the  words  of  a 
great  orator  when  he  was  addressing  an 
assembly  not  less  illustrious  than  this : 
when  he  said,  "  0 !  Athenians,  the  men 
who  administer  your  affairs  are  men  who 
know  not  how  to  make  peace  or  to  make 
war."  Well  now,  Sir,  having  eipressed 
my  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  war  is 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  or  at  least  of 
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a  powerful  majority  in  the  Ministry,  who 
influenced  the  negotiations  for  the  first 
seven  months,  I  have  a  right  to  express 
my  fear  that,  if  it  has  been  a  policy  of  con- 
nivance which  has  only  been  baffled  by 
events,  it  will  lead,  after,  perhaps,  a  dis- 
astrous war,  to  an  ignominious  peace. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  point,  to  the  pre- 
parations which  the  Government  have  made 
for  the  future.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  given 
us  a  catalogue,  though  an  imperfect  one, 
of  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  now 
enjoy — though  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  possessed  them — to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  have  to  encounter.  And 
first  of  all  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  though  the 
Government  have  not  done  much  in  the 
interval,  they  have  succeeded  in  cementing 
a  good  understanding  and  alliance  with 
France.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  i)e  a  judge  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
alliance.  About  a  year  ago  an  alliance 
with  France  was  not  in  such  favour  on  the 
Treasury  benches.  I  remember  it  was 
imputed  as  a  great  fault  to  a  noble  Friend 
of  mine,  who  was  once  Secretary  of  State, 
that  he  was  too  fond  of  an  alliance  with 
France ;  and  when  I  remember  the  acri- 
mony, the  vituperation,  the  ignorant  im- 
pertinence with  which  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  assailed  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
on  this  very  head,  and  contrast  the  public 
opinion  toward  that  nobleman  at  this 
moment  with  what  it  then  was,  as  his 
Colleague  then  and  happily  his  Friend 
still,  I  must  express  my  satisfaction.  Tho 
country  now  recognises  his  sagacity,  and 
that  he  was  a  Minister  of  unswerving 
firmness;  but  this  time  last  year  tho 
French  alliance,  since  happily  cemented 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  was  not  so 
much  in  vogue  as  at  present.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  allude  to  past  debates,  nor 
should  I  have  done  so  had  I  not  found  that 
so  discreet  and  experienced  a  Minister  as 
the  leader  of  the  House  thought  it  expe- 
dient that  this  year  our  discussions  should 
be  again  enlivened  by  abusing  another 
Emperor.  Last  year  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  a  pirate ;  this  year  the  Em* 
peror  of  Russia  is  a  butcher.  After  tho 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  said  that  the  Whigs  had  had  quite 
enough  of  roasting  a  parson.  I  should 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  now 
had  quite  enough  of  roasting  an  Emperov, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  that,  if  the 
war  be  shorter  than  some  imagine,  perhaps 
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by  this  time  next  year  they  may  have 
succeeded  in  cementing  a  peace  with  Rus- 
sia. What  the  character  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  may  be  then  I  cannot  say*  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  will  do  justice  to  it.  But  we 
are  told  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) that  we  have  entered  into  a  mutual 
alliance  with  France  to  prosecute  this  war. 
That  IS  an  important  declaration,  and  I 
wish  the  noble  Lord  had  favoured  the  House 
with  more  details  upon  the  subject.  The 
noble  Lord  was  somewhat  vague  in  his  re- 
ference to  the  conditions  of  this  alliance.  '  I 
think  the  country  and  the  House  have  a 
right  to  know  what  are  these  projected  en- 
gagements as  to  not  disturbing  the  territo- 
rial arrangements  of  Europe  ;  for  that  I 
inferred  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  this 
projected  alliance.  I  think  if  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  have  entered  into 
any  engagement  of  that  nature,  they  have 
entered  into  one  of  the  most  unwise  and 
most  unnecessary  engagements  possible. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  did  not 
say  that  there  was  an  engagement,  or  any- 
thing like  it. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  The  noble  Lord's 
tone  was  certainly  somewhat  low  and 
diplomatic  when  he  referred  to  the  treaty. 
But  I  am,  however,  very  glad  to  find  that 
he  haa  not  recommended  such  engage- 
ments. The  hon.  Member  for  West 
^  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  and  others  have 
referred  to  the  balance  of  power,  and  some 
Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  it  with  ridi<rule, 
and  assuredly  in  a  manner  that  I  will  not 
imitate.  But,  Sir,  I  never  will  confound 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  present  terri- 
torial distribution  of  Europe.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other ;  and  if  we 
confound  them,  this  country  may  be  in- 
volved in  great  dangers  and  difficulties. 
We  all  know — at  least  those  who,  like  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  believe  in  the  absolute  existence 
of  a  balance  of  power — we  all,  I  say,  know 
what  it  is  at  Madrid,  what  it  is  in  Belgium, 
what  it  is  on  the  strategic  line  of  the 
Adige,  what  it  is  at  Constantinople  ;  but 
though  this  is  true,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  distribution  of  territory  sanctioned  by 
the  treaties  of  Vienna  has  necessarily  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  balance  of  power.  And 
we  had  a  proof  of  that  in  1848,  when  the 
greatest  changes  in  Italy  were  sanctioned 
by  the  most  emienent  statesmen,  even  by  so 
illustrious  a  man  as  Prince  Metternich,  as 
not  in  any  way  disturbing  the  balaniee  of 
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power.  I  impress  this  on  the  House/ 
because  the  future  of  Italy  mainly  depends 
on  the  appreciation  of  this  truth.  But 
we  are  told  by  the  noble  Lord  that,  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  position  at  thia 
moment,  we  have  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Turkey.  I  must  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve that,  admitting  that  alliance  with 
Turkey  to  be  not  only  expedient  but  ne- 
cessary, my  astonishment  is  that  that 
treaty  was  not  entered  into  months,  ay 
many  months,  ago.  It  is  a  notonous 
fact  that  during  the  last  eight  weeka 
there  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. It  is  known  that  in  one  instance 
the  attempt  was  nearly  successful,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  would  have  been 
the  position  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
and  his  Colleagues  if  he  had  had  to  come 
down  to  Parliament  to  say  that  Russia 
and  Turkey  had  succeeded  in  settling  this 
affair  between  themselves  on  terms  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  Turkey  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  England,  because  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  omitted  at  the 
proper  time  to  bind  Turkey  by  a  conven- 
tion to  the  ful&hnent  of  necessary  engage- 
ments. I  should  say  they  would  have 
been  in  almost  as  compromising  a  position 
as  had  Turkey  signed  the  Vienna  note  ; 
and  I  believe  that  would  have  been  a 
position  which,  for  dismay,  disgrace,  and 
disaster  has  been  rarely  equalled. 

I  am  sorry  that  when  the  noble  Lord 
gave  us  this  information  with  respect  to 
the  treaties  with  Turkey  and  France,  he 
did  not  in  any  way  confirm  the  flattering 
statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty with  regard  to  the  German  powers. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  immense  achievements  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  their  successive  labours  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  told  us  that  we 
might  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
drawn  the  German  powers  into  union  with 
England  and  France.  But  I  observed 
with  deep  regret — though  I  believe  the 
statement  was  perfectly  jostifiiable — that 
the  noble  Lord  distinctly  stated  that  neitlier 
Austria  nor  Prussia  was  bound  in  any 
way  to  interfere  if  war  should  continue. 
But,  Sir,  I  think  it  waa  the  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  demand  from  those 
Governments  a  distinct  and  categorical 
answer  as  to  what  they  intended  to  dct  if 
war  proceeds.  I  think,  moreover,  that 
Uiat  is  a  ftubject  on  which  Her  Majesty 'a 
Mimatera  are  bound  to  give  infonnatioa  to 
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Parliament.  On  Friday  night,  tba  noble 
Lord  »aid  that  I  had  made  a  mo&t  import- 
ant ob&enration  because  I  rose  with  the 
concurrence,  indeed  at  the  request,  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  these  benches,  to  state  that 
we  should  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Vote 
for  men  which  the  noble  Lord  frished  im- 
mediately to  pass.  The  noble  Lord  was 
pleased  to  say  that  that  was  an  important 
declaration.  I  confess  myself  that  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  somewhat  exagge- 
rated Tiew  which  the  noble  Lord  took  of 
those  simple  words.  For  whatever  might 
be  our  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Qo' 
Ternment  in  the  mansgenient  of  those 
transactions  which  have  led  to  this  terrible 
conclnsion,  I  cannot  suppose  that  on 
these  benches  there  could  be  any  difference 
of  opinien  as  to  the  duty  which  we  have 
to  fulii) — to  support  otir  Sovereign,  and  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  our  country.  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  so  long  as 
the  Opposition  benches  are  filled  by  those 
who  now  occupy  them,  he  will  at  least 
encounter  men  who  will  not  despair,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  the  resources  and  of 
the  fortunes  of  their  country.  The  noble 
Lord  possesses  great  historical  information, 
and  has  great  experience  of  this  House. 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  noble  Lord 
must  have  drawn  his  opinion  of  those  who 
sit  opposite  him  from  his  reeollection  of 
other  and  preceding  Oppositions.  I  do 
not  know  whether,  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord,  it  was  an  impulse  of  memory 
or  of  remorse.  But  this  I  can  say — for  this 
I  ean  answer  on  tlie  part  of  myself  and 
my  friends — that  no  future  Wellesley  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  will  have  to 
mi>he  a  bitter  record  of  the  efforts  of  an 
English  Opposition  to  depreciate  his  efforts 
and  to  ridicule  his  talents.  We  shall  re- 
member what  we  believe  to  be  our  duty  to 
our  country ;  and  however  protracted  may 
be  the  war,  however  unfortunate  may  bo 
your  councils,  at  least  we  shall  never  de- 
spair of  the  Republic. 

VieoooNT  PALMERSTON  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  as  is  the  hour  (one  o'clock) 
to  which  this  debate  has  been  protracted, 
I  should  feel  that  I  was  not  discharging 
the  duty  which  I  owe  to  this  House  and 
to  the  Crown,  if  I  permitted  the  debate  to 
close  without  making  some  observations  in 
reply,  and  in  consequence  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
resumed  his  seat.  Sir,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  we  are  met  here  on  one  of 
the  most  important  and  solemn  occasions 
whieh'  can  fall  to  the  k>t  of  Parliament — to 


deliberate  npon  a  most  momentous  ques- 
tion. .  The  country,  by  the  admission  of 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  is 
— I  am  afraid,  I  must  say — on  the  very 
verge  of  war.  The  House  and  the  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  know  what  has  been 
the  oonduet  of  the  Government,  and  what 
have  been  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  us  to  this  condition.  We  have  laid 
before  Parliament  papers  which  show  what 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been, 
and  we  have  laid  them  before  Parliament 
for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  it  an 
opportunity  of  fully  consiclering  and  re- 
viewing that  conduct,  and,  if  it  thought  fit, 
of  expressing  an  opinion  thereupon.  But  I 
mdst  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
any  Member  of  this  House  that  which  has 
just. fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
because  I  think  that,  if  it  were  to  be  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  the  discharge  of  its  public 
duties  and  in  the  conduct  of  this  great  and 
important  negotiation,  upon  a  matter  in- 
vfilving  not  only  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Europe, 
was  chargeable  either  with  credulity  or 
with  connivance — I  thftik  that  if  the  House 
felt  that  those  were  the  only  alternatives 
on  which  they  were  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce. It  would  declare  that  we  no  longer 
held  the  confidence  of  this  House  and  of 
the  country.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
Government,  with  regard  to  which  this 
House  has  only  the  alternative  of  con- 
demning them  for  credulity  or  for  con- 
nivance, is,  nevertheless,  to  receive  the 
confidence  of  Parliament — that  tho  sup- 
plies necessary  to  rarry  on  the  war  are  to. 
he  entrusted  to  them — and  that  the  Gentle- 
men who  sit  opposite  are  ready  to  commit 
to  the  hands  of  such  a  Government  the 
fate  and  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 

Well,  Sir,  a  Government,  standing  in 
the  position  in  which  we  do,  must  expect 
that  its  conduct  will  be  scrutinised  to  the 
bottom.  Now  there  are  many  charges 
tvliich  might  be  brought  against  us.  We 
might,  in  the  first  place,  be  accused —any 
Government  in  our  position  might  be 
accused — of  having  rashly,  improvidently, 
and  without  due  regard  to  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  devolved  npon  us, 
brought  the  country  to  the  condition  of 
being  obliged  to  draw  the  sword  and  rush 
into  war.  That  is  a  charge  which  no  one 
has  made  against  us.  That  charge  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  heavy  one,  and  if  it 
had  been  proved  against  us,  would  have 
showed  UB  to  be  deserring  of  the  seterest 
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by  this  time  next  year  they  may  have 
succeeded  in  cementing  a  peace  with  Rus- 
Bia.  What  the  character  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  may  be  then  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  will  do  justice  to  it.  But  we 
are  told  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) that  we  have  entered  into  a  mutual 
alliance  with  Franco  to  prosecute  this  war. 
That  is  an  important  declaration,  and  I 
wish  the  noble  Lord  had  favoured  the  House 
with  more  details  upon  the  subject.  The 
noble  Lord  was  somewhat  vague  in  his  re- 
ference to  the  conditions  of  this  alliance.  I 
think  the  country  and  the  House  have  a 
right  to  know  what  are  these  projected  en- 
gagements as  to  not  disturbing  the  territo- 
rial arrangements  of  Europe  ;  for  that  I 
inferred  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  this 
projected  alliance.  I  think  if  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  have  entered  into 
any  engagement  of  that  nature,  they  have 
entered  into  one  of  the  most  unwise  and 
most  unnecessary  engagements  possible. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  did  not 
say  that  there  was  an  engagement,  or  any- 
thing like  it. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  The  noble  Lord's 
tone  was  certainly  somewhat  low  and 
diplomatic  when  he  referred  to  the  treaty. 
But  I  am.  however,  very  glad  to  find  that 
he  baa  not  recommended  such  engage- 
ments. The  hon.  Member  for  Weat 
^  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  and  others  have 
referred  to  the  balance  of  power,  and  some 
Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  it  with  ridicfule, 
and  assuredly  in  a  manner  that  I  will  not 
imitate.  But,  Sir,  I  never  will  confound 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  present  terri- 
torial distribution  of  Europe.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other ;  and  if  we 
confound  them,  this  country  may  be  in- 
volved in  great  dangers  and  difficulties. 
We  all  know — at  least  those  who,  like  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  believe  in  the  absolute  existence 
of  a  balance  of  power — we  all,  I  say,  know 
what  it  is  at  Madrid,  what  it  is  in  Belgium, 
what  it  is  on  the  strategic  line  of  the 
Adige,  what  it  is  at  Constantinople  ;  but 
though  this  is  true,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  distribution  of  territory  sanctioned  by 
the  treaties  of  Vienna  has  necessarily  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  balance  of  power.  And 
we  had  a  proof  of  that  in  1848,  when  the 
greatest  changes  in  Italy  were  sanctioned 
by  the  most  emienent  statesmen,  even  by  so 
illustrious  a  man  as  Prince  Metternioh,  as 
not  in  any  way  disturbing  the  balaaee  of 
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power.  I  impress  this  on  the  House/ 
because  the  future  of  Italy  mainly  depends 
on  the  appreciation  of  this  truth.  But 
we  are  told  by  the  noble  Lord  that,  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  position  at  thia 
moment,  we  have  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Turkey.  I  must  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve that,  admitting  that  alliance  with 
Turkey  to  be  not  only  expedient  but  ne- 
cessary, my  astonishment  is  that  that 
treaty  was  not  entered  into  months,  ay 
many  months,  ago.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  during  the  last  eight  weeks 
there  have  been  repeated  attempts  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. It  is  known  that  in  one  instance 
the  attempt  was  nearly  successful,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  would  have  been 
the  position  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
and  his  Colleagues  if  he  had  had  to  come 
down  to  Parliament  to  say  that  Russia 
and  Turkey  had  succeeded  in  settling  this 
affair  between  themselves  on  terms  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  Turkey  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  England,  because  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  omitted  at  the 
proper  time  to  bind  Turkey  by  a  conven- 
tion to  the  fulfilment  of  necessary  engage- 
ments. I  should  say  they  would  havt 
been  in  almost  as  compromising  a  position 
as  had  Turkey  signed  the  Vienna  note  ; 
and  I  believe  that  would  have  been  a 
position  which,  for  dismay,  disgrace,  and 
disaster  has  been  rarely  equalled. 

I  am  sorry  that  when  the  noble  Lord 
gave  us  this  information  with  respect  to 
the  treaties  with  Turkey  and  France,  he 
did  not  in  any  way  confirm  the  flattering 
statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty with  regard  to  the  German  powers. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  immense  achievements  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  their  successive  labours  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  told  as  that  we 
might  congratulate  ourselves  on  having 
drawn  the  German  powers  into  union  with 
England  and  France.  But  I  observed 
with  deep  regret — though  I  believe  the 
statement  was  perfectly  justifiiable — that 
the  noble  Lord  distinctly  stated  that  neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  was  bound  in  any 
way  to  interfere  if  war  should  continue. 
But,  Sir,  I  think  it  was  the  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  demand  from  those 
Governments  a  distinct  and  categorical 
answer  as  to  what  they  intended  to  do  if 
war  proceeds.  I  think,  moreover,  that 
that  is  a  subject  on  which  Her  Majeaty*a 
Minisiera  are  bound  to  give  infermatioa  to 
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The  interests  at  Blake  are  too  great  and ' 
important  not  to  have  justified  every  pos- 
sible degree  of  forbeAranee,  short  of  the 
sacrifice  of  those  interests  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  protect. 

But,  Sir,  it  may  be  said,  what  is  the 
object  for  which  this  country  is  asked  to 
give  the  means  for  carrying  on  war ;  is  the 
object  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the 
efforts  which  you  require  the  country  to 
make  ?  Why,  Sir,  I  answer  that  question 
by  raying,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  that  the  object  is  wortliy  of 
tlie  effort,  and  that  opinion  is  shared  by 
France,  by  Austria,  and  by  Prussia.  All 
those  Powers  have  acknowledged  in  the 
most  solemn  and  distinct  manner  that  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire  is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe — that 
it  is  an  CHsential  element  in  the  bahinoe  of 
power,  and  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to 
Europe  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
stroy that  integrity  and  independence. 
Why,  even  Russia,  while  she  is  pursuing 
the  course  which  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  except  herself,  to  be  fatal  to  that 
independonce— even  Russia  does  not  ven- 
ture to  deny  the  principle  that  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire 
is  an  essential  element  and  condition  of  the 
welfare  of  Europe.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  if  Russia  were  to  appropriate 
these  territories,  now  under  the  sway  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  she  would  be- 
eome  a  Power  too  gigantio  for  the  safety 
of  the  other  Slates  of  Europe.  Bestrid- 
ing the  Continent  from  north  to  south 
-^possessing  the  command  of  two  seas, 
the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  enve- 
loping the  whole  of  Germany,  embracing 
regions  full  of  every  natural  resource  4ind 
with  a  population  of  enormous  extent — 
she  would  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  and  her  power  would  be  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  other  States.  1  say 
therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  to  prevent  such  enormous  aggran- 
disement of  one  Power  as  that  which  would 
result  from  such  a  change.  I  shall  be  told, 
Tory  likely^  that  Russia  does  not  want  any 
accession  of  territory — that  she  does  not 
pretend  to  take  permanent  possession  of 
anything  belonging  to  the  Sultan — that  she 
merely  holds  the  Principalities  as  a  pledge 
for  concessions  which  she  requires — con- 
cessions which  she  says  are  essential  to  her 
dignity  and  her  honour.  Why,  the  Turk- 
ish Miuister*s  reply  to  that  statement  is 
dxaetly  the  truth.     He  said.  Batter  far 
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would  it  be  for  Turkey  to  have  one  of  her 
limbs  cut  off.  than  to  have  infused  into  the 
whole  body  politic  a  poison  which  would 
destroy  her  vital  energies  and  lay  her  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  her  powerful  neighbour. 
That,  Sir,  which  Russia  demanded  was 
nothing  less  than  right  of  sovereignty  over 
12.000,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  Sultan  the  nominal,  and  not  the  real, 
sovereign  of  his  country.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  concession  was  a  course  which 
Turkey  was  justified  in  refusing,  and 
which  every  other  Power  —  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia-— united  to 
declare  could  not  be  made  without  the 
sacrifice  of  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
the  Sultan.  I  maintain,  then,  that  the 
object  fur  which  we  are  contending  is  one 
which  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  this 
country,  for  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  justifies  us  in 
aiming  at  by  the  course  we  intend  to  pur- 
sue. We  are  told,  however,  that  the  gene- 
ral and  abstract  principle  of  the  balance 
of  power,  which  some  persons  seem  to 
look  upon  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  is 
undeserving  of  the  oare  of  statesmen; 
that  there  is  something  in  the  oonditton 
of  the  Turkish  empire  whioh  makes  it 
unworthy  of  our  support ;  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prevent  its  dissolution ;  and 
that  because  that  empire  is  not  as  far 
advanced  in  civilisation  as  other  countries, 
it  ought  to  be  conquered  by  Russia,  and 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  whether  I  still 
maintain  the  assertion  I  made  last  Session, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  country 
in  the  world  which  had  made,  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  such  progress  in  its 
internal  arrangements  as  Turkey  has  done. 
I  abide  by  that  assertion.  Any  man  who 
looks  into  the  condition  of  that  country  at 
present,  and  compares  it  With  what  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  will  admit  the  truth  and 
justice  of  my  assertion.  It  is  true  that 
Turkey  is  belitnd  England  and  France  in 
civilisation,  but  we  are  not  on  that  account 
to  forget  how  much  further  advanced  she  is 
now  than  she  was  in  the  time  of  Sultan 
Mahmond.  Every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  her  internal  arrangements — of  her 
army  and  navy — of  her  justice  and  admi- 
nistratton^-of  her  commereial  system— of 
her  religious  toleration— must  allow  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  since  that 
period. 
But  it  is  said,  forsooth,  that  Tarkay  is 
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qaeation,  and  I  must  say  that,  when  Count 
Neaselrode  asserted,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
negotiations,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment knew  from  the  beginning  what  were 
the  demands  which  Prince  Meuchikoff  was 
to  make,  he  stated  that  which  was  utterly 
at  yariance  with  the  truth.  It  is  painful 
to  speak  of  a  Government  like  Russia  in 
terms  of  censure  and  condemnation ;  hut  I 
must  say,  in  yindication  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment,  that  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  that  negotiation,  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, by  its  various  agents  and  by 
itself,  exhausted  every  modification  of  un- 
truth— beginning  with  concealment  and 
equivocation,  and  ending  with  assertions 
of  positive  falsehood. 

Complaint  has  been  made  of  the  forbear- 
ance shown  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  these  negotiations.     Has  anything  been 
lost,  I  ask,  by  the  forbearance  with  which 
the  Government  have  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion?    If,  in  the  course  of  last  summer, 
steps  had  been  taken  which  would  have 
brought  matters  to  the  point  at  which  they 
now  are— if  we  had  found   ourselves  in 
June  or  July  on  the  brink  of  a  rupture 
with  Russia—- our  position  would  not  have 
been  such  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Many  men  indeed,  say,  that  Russia  would 
have  given  way,  if  we  had  shown  more 
yigour.    Well,  I  admit  that  this  is  a  very 
plausible  opinion.     Many  men  may  be  jus* 
tified  in  entertaining  it;  but,  after  all,  it 
is  but  an  opinion.     It  is  but  an  opinion, 
and  might  have  turned  out  to  be  a  wrong 
one.     Now,  if  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
wrong  one,  and  if,  instead  of  obtaining  the 
submission  of  Russia,  we  had  urged  Russia 
to  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  likely  to 
find  her,  we  should  have  made  a  great  po- 
litical mistake,  and  this  country  would  not 
have  been,  in  the  position  in  which  she  is 
at  the  present  moment.   There  were  many 
reasons  why  forbearance  was  desirable.   It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  matter 
affecting  the  great  interests  of  Europe,  that 
though  England  and  France  were  from  the 
beginning  heartily,  cordially,  and  entirely 
together,  we  should  endeayour  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
We  knew  that  those  two  -countries  had 
an   interest  in  the   matter   more   direct 
and  greater  than  had  either  England  or 
France.     To  Austria  and  Prussia  it  is  a 
vital  matter,  a  matter  of  existence — because 
if  Russia  were  either  to  appropriate  any 
large  portion  of  the  Turkish  territory,  or 
even  to  reduce  Turkey  to  the  condition  of 
a  mere  dependent  State^  it  most  be  mani- 


fest to  any  man  who  casts  a  glance  over 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  who  looks  at  the 
geographical  position  of  those  two  Powers 
with  regard  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  that 
any  considerable  accession  of  power  on  the 
part  of  Russia  in  that  quarter  must  be  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  action  of  both  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  Well,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  get  those  two  Powers  with  us  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  their  <!oncert 
and  concurrence ;  but  neither  of  them  could 
be  expected  to  risk  lightly  a  rupture  with 
their  great  and  powerful  neighbour.     The 
reasons  which  might  lead  Prussia  not  to 
risk  herself — the  reasons,  I  would  rather 
say,  why  those  who  wished  well  to  Prussia 
would   not  desire    to  thrust  her  forward 
singly — are  obvious  to  any  man  who  looks 
merely  at  the   map    of  Europe.     As  to 
Austria,  we   knew  that  she    was  under 
great   obligations   to  Russia,  and   it  was 
natural  that  she   should  be   unwilling  to 
break  with  that  country  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  for  matters  to    be    arranged  by 
amicable  adjustment;  and  if  Austria  had 
seen  that  England  was  deaf  to  her  coun- 
sels, and  unwilling  to  meet  her  wishes,  and 
had  hurried  matters  on,  and  precipitated  a 
war  which  Austria  thought  that  a  little 
more  forbearance,  and  the  exercise  of  her 
influence  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
might  have  averted — I  say,  if  Austria  had 
felt  that  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  we  should  not  have  been 
entitled  to  her  active  co-operation  in  the  war 
that  is  now  impending.  It  was,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  avail  ourselves 
as  much  as  we  could  of  that  influence  which 
Austria  possessed,  or  imagined  she  pos- 
sessed, at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
to  convince  Austria  that  we  considered  and 
consulted  her  interests  and  position,  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  were  willing  to  give  every 
possible  opportunity  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  existing  differences,  if  by  her  means 
it  could  be  effected,     I  believe  I  shall  not 
overstate  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the 
conduct  of  England  and  France  in  that  re- 
spect has  been  fully  appreciated  by  Austria 
and  by  Prussia;  whereas,  if  matters  had 
been  hurried  on  in  the  course  of  last  sum- 
mer, when  we  might  have  had  no  reason 
or  right  to  expect  their  co-operation,  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  that  the  conduct  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  have  been  the 
same  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.     Well, 
then.  Sir,  I  say  that  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  not  blameable, 
either  on  the  ground  of  precipitation  or 
on  the  ground  of  too  much  forbearance. 
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opiniony  there  never  has  been  a  great  State 
whose  power  of  external  aggression  has  been 
more  overrated  than  that  of  Russia.  It  has 
been  said  that  Russia  is  powerful  in  self- 
defence,  and  it  is  inferred  from  that  that 
she  is  equally  powerful  in  aggression.  But 
the  very  circumstance  which  makes  her  so 
powerful  within,  maked  her  also  compara- 
tively weak  without.  The  vast  distances 
which  an  invading  army  has  to  traverse - 
in  Russia,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
supplies,  and  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  march,  tell  in  her  favour  when  she 
is  assailed,  but  equally  tell  against  her 
when  she  becomes  the  assailant.  She  has 
to  march  great  armies  over  long  dfstances, 
at  an  immense  expenditure  of  money  and 
a  vast  waste  of  human  life,  and  her  inter- 
nal arrangements  for  this  description  of  ser- 
vice are  not  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
result  from  a  given  expenditure  of  money. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  men  paraded  on  paper  and 
men  marshalled  on  the  field ;  and  we 
know  that  an  army,  very  powerful  when  it 
starts  on  the  beginning  of  a  long  march, 
often  presents  a  very  different  aspect  when 
It  arrives  at  the  scene  of  operations.  We 
heard  last  year  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  were  to  be  poured  into  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities;  but  that  the  Russians 
have  never  had  there  any  great  forces  in 
the  field  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that 
in  the  encounters  which  have  taken  place 
they  have  invariably  had  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  that  when  they  have  attempted  to  force 
the  position  of  the  Turks  or  to  cross  the 
Danube,  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect 
these  objects.  Well,  then.  Sir,  this  being 
the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  Russia ; 
the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown 
an  energy  and  vitality  which  few  people 
believed  them  to  possess.  Talk  of  Turkish 
fanaticism !  Why,  what  the  Russians  call 
fanaticism  we,  in  this  country,  should  call 
public  spirit  and  patriotism.  The  Russians 
stigmatise  as  fanaticism  the  patriotism  of 
the  Turks  in  rallying  round  the  Sultan  to 
defend  his  throne  and  person. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  despatch 
from  one  of  our  consuls  in  European  Tur- 
key, in  which  he  said  that  the  contingent 
required  of  the  district  was  1,000  men, 
but  that  4,000  appeared  on  the  day  of 
muster,  and  that  the  remaining  3,000 
expressed  the  deepest  disappointment  and 
mortification  when  told  that  they  might 
return  to  their  homes,  their  services  not 
eing  required.  To  this  they  replied  that 
1  they  wanted  was  rations  and  arms,  and 
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that  pay  and  clothing  they  would  supply 
for  themselves.  This,  Sir,  is  one  instance 
out  of  many  of  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Their  valour  and  bravery  in  the  field  are 
known  to  all  the  world.  The  manner  in 
which  Omar  Pacha  has  conducted  the  cam- 
paign in  which  he  is  engaged,  has  proved 
that  he  is  a  man  of  great  military  skill 
and  ability.  Now,  Sir,  my  opinion,  then, 
is  that  any  one  great  Power  like  England  or 
France  would  be  able  successfully  to  assist 
Turkey  against  Russian  aggression.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  either  England  or  France 
alone  were  to  take  Turkey  by  the  hand 
and  assist  her,  Russia  would  never  succeed 
in  accomplishing  ber  object.  But  when 
England  and  France  together  take  the 
cause  of  Turkey  up,  I  maintain  that  the 
chance  of  Russia  is  utterly  desperate.  And 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  expect  that,  if 
the  war  should  continue,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia would  not  remain  idle  and  passive  spec* 
tators  of  the  conflict.  There  must  be,  no 
doubt,  in  Prussia  a  spirit  of  public  inde- 
pendence and  freedom,  and,  if  any  of  the 
spirit  of  old  Frederick  remains,  they  will 
not  quietly  permit  the  destruction  of  Tur- 
key by  Russia.  Austria  must  have  for- 
gotten all  her  traditionary  policy  —  she 
must  be  blind  to  all  her  own  interests,  if 
she  could  permit  the  aggression  of  Russia 
on  the  Turkish  empire.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  England  and  France,  being  the  active 
supporters  of  Turkey,  and  the  whole  opi- 
nion of  Europe  being  against  Russia,  who 
will  not  have  a  single  ally  to  support  her 
in  a  career  of  injustice,  I  cannot  doubt 
what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  coming  con- 
flict. ^   ^  •  ^ 

I  must  say  that  it  is  a  noble  sight.  Sir, 
to  see  England  and  France,  two  countries 
which  for  centuries  have  bden  in  rivalship 
with  each  other,  now  united  in  a  common 
course  of  action — bound  by  reciprocal  en- 
gagements, and  having  in  view  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  operations  no  selfish  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  noble  sight  to  see  them 
standing  forth  in  defence,  not  of  their  own 
interests  only,  but  of  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  a  proud 
sight  to  see  those  fleets  and  armies  which 
have  hitherto  met  only  in  deadly  conflict, 
ranging  themselves  side  by  side  in  generous 
emulation — not  armed  for  the  purpose  of 
conquest,  not  for  the  oppression  of  man- 
kind, but  in  a  noble  cause  to  defend  right 
against  might,  and  justice  against  oppres- 
sion. I  say,  that  being  the  case,  I  care 
not  for  the  accusations  of  credulity  or  con- 
nivance.    We  are  willing  on  this  question 
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not  worth  defending  because  the  Christian 
snbjects  of  the  Sultan  are  not  in  ail  re- 
spects placed  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
Mussulman.  I  belicTe,  however,  that,  le- 
gally speaking,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  races  is,  that  the  Christians  pay  the 
kharaj  or  tribute,  and  are  exempt  from  the 
conscription  —  that  they  are  not  admiss- 
ible as  witnesses  in  ciril  cases,  although  I 
believe  they  may  give  evidence  in  criminal 
prosecutions.  But  if  the  fact  of  one 
race  being  on  a  footing  of  inequality  as 
compared  with  another  justifies  you  in 
considering  the  country  in  which  such  in- 
equality exists  undeserving  of  an  inde- 
pendent political  existence,  what  would 
have  been  said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  if  he 
had  lived  not  very  Ion?  ago— historically 
speaking,  and  in  the  life  of  nations,  it 
is  nut  long  ago — when  there  prevailed  a 
penal  code  in  Ireland  which  placed  our 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  on  a  much  worse 
footing  and  in  a  more  degraded  position 
than  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
now  occupy?  I  fancy,  Sir,  in  those  days 
when  this  country  produced  many  men 
eminent  in  literature  and  science,  that 
they  would  have  been  surprised  if  they 
had  been  called  a  set  of  barbarians,  and  if 
they  had  been  told  that  they  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  subjection  by  France,  in  order 
that  the  Catholics  might  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  Protestant  subjects 
of  this  realm.  I  say  that  the  inferior  po- 
sition of  the  Christian  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions  is  no  reason  why,  upon  great 
and  political  grounds,  this  country  and 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  should  not 
combine  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  1  hope 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  that  Em- 
pire wilt  be  continued;  and  I  look  forward, 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  the  future  secui 
rity  of  Turkey,  to  her  putting  her  Chris- 
tian and  Mahomedan  subjects  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.  I  can  assure  the 
.House  that  not  only  has  this  been  the 
anxious  object  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
It  has  also  been  the  anxious  desire  of 
farmer  Administrations.  When  I  bad  the 
honour  of  becoming  Foreign  Secretary  in 
1846,  when  the  Government  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
acceded  to  office.  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
was  then  in  London.  I  sent  for  him,  and 
asked  htm  to  return  to  his  post  at  Con- 
stantinople, asaiiriog  him  that  there  waa  no 


man  in  whose  ability,  sagacity,  and  know- 
ledge of  Turkish  atfairs,  the  Government 
were  disposed  to  place  greater  confidence. 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  said  he  would  go  on 
one  condition,  and  that  was  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  exert  all  his  influence  in  his 
character  of  Ambassador  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  induce  the  Turkish  Government 
to  go  on  in  the  course  of  national  reform 
on  which  they  had  set  out,  and  to  place 
their  Christian  and  Mahomedan  subjects 
on  the  same  terms  of  equality.  I  closed 
with  his  offer  at  once,  and  assured  him  that 
we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  secure,  on 
such  conditions,  the  services  of  one  who 
had  proved  himself  to  be  well  worthy  of 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  country. 
But  it  is  said  that  this  is  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty *s  Government, 
similar  to  the  right  of  interference  of  the 
Russian  Government,  demanded  by  the 
note  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  and  by  other 
proposals  of  a  similar  nattire,  to  which 
Russia  wished  Turkey  to  assent.  Why, 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the 
two  oases.  We  interfered  by  offering  to  the 
Sultan  advice  which  he  was  at  liberty  either 
to  refuse  jot  to  accept,  as  he  chose.  We 
demanded  no  protectorate  over  his  Chris- 
tian subjects ;  we  asked  him  to  improve  the 
civil  and  political  position  of  his  Christian 
subjects,  in  order  that  they  might  be  bound 
more  closely  to  him  by  the  ties  of  grati- 
tude-—that  they  might  become  more  useful 
and  devoted  subjccts-^-and  that  they  might 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
maintenance  of  his  empire.  Far  different 
was  that  course  from  the  demands  of 
Russia.  Russia  demanded  a  right  of  pro- 
tectorate, and  that  she  should  stand  be- 
tween the  Sultan  and  his  subjects — that 
if  those  subjects  should  feel  aggrieved  they 
should  go  to  St.  Petersburg  instead  of  to 
Constantinople  for  redress,  and  that  they 
shonld  apply  for  the  protection  of  the  Csar 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  justice  of  the 
Sultan. 

Well,  then.  Sir,  I  say  that  the  object 
we  have  in  view  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  one  which  desertes  that  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  country  should  be  made  to 
attain  it.  But  is  it  likely  we  shall  succeed 
in  our  efforts  ?  What  is  the  power  and  the 
nature  of  the  adversary  with  whom  we  shall 
have  to  cope  ?  There  are  two  things 
equally  dangerous  in  matters  of  this  kind^ 
^-one  to  undervalue  your  adversary,  the' 
other  to  overrate  him.  But  overrating 
an  adversary  is  as  dangerous  as  under- 
rating bis  power.    I  must  say  that,  in  my 
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expense  of  the  proqpedings  before  the  Eleo- 
tion  Cominittee,  it  would  have  been  ruin- 
ous to  have  attempted,  and  impracticable  to 
have  effected,  the  disqualification  of  suffi- 
cient voters  by  scrutiny.  That  just  before 
the  sittings  of  the  Committee  commenced 
an  overture  was  made  to  him  that  one  of 
the  sitting  Members  should  withdraw  in 
his  favour  if  the  petition  was  abandoned ; 
but  as  this  would  have  prevented  an  in- 
quiry under  the  new  Act,  the  petitioner 
peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  proceeded  with  the  petition  at  a 
heavy  expense ;  that  the  Committee  unani- 
mously found  the  sitting  Members  guilty  of 
bribery  and  treating,  and  that  Mr.  Brem- 
ridge  was  guilty  of  the  cognisance  and  ra- 
tification of  one  offer  of  money  to  a  voter ; 
that  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  issue  of  the  v(  rit  was  suspended, 
and  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  sent  down 
to  Barnstaple,  before  whom  it  was  proved 
that  more  than  250  of  the  sitting  Members' 
Toters  were  corrupt,  and  that  neither  of 
them  had  polled  150  pure  votes,  while  the 
petitioner  had  more  than  320.  That  the 
petitioner,  therefore,  thought  it  hard  that 
he  should  continue  to  be  eicluded  from  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  because  he 
had  refused  to  obtain  it  either  by  bribery, 
or  afterwards  by  a  compromise,  while  seats 
were  at  this  moment  notoriously  enjoyed 
in  consequence  of  compromises  come  to  by 
their  occupants,  who  had  been  previously 
guilty  of  bribery  and  treating.  That  he 
also  thought  it  hard  upon  the  450  pure 
electors  of  Barnstaple  that  they  should 
remain  two  years  unrepresented  because 
they  and  the  petitioner  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  con- 
clusion, the  petitioner  prayed  that  some 
remedy  might  be  applied  to  the  present 
fundamentally  erroneous  mode,  of  dealing 
with  election  petitions ;  for  that  so  long  as 
they  were  dealt  with  by  private  individuals, 
and  were  left  to  be  carried  on  or  dropped 
as  it  suited  their  interests,  instead  of  being 
considered  as  public  matters  deeply  affect- 
ing the  honour  of  Parliament,  so  long  the 
petitioner  feared  would  the  ends  of  justice 
eoBtinae  to  be  defeated  by  private  com- 
promises and  arrangements ;  the  responsi- 
bility for  which»  in  fairness,  attached  rather 
to  the  Legislature,  who  neglected  their  ob- 
vioua  duty,  than  to  individuals,  who  only 
exercised  what  was  at  present  their  un* 
doubted  legal  rights. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  considered  the  pe- 
tition whioh  had  just  been  presented  of  the 
greatest  importance.      He  regretted  that 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 


his  noble  Friend  who  had  presented  it  had 
not  entered  a  little  more  at  large  into  the 
subject,  for  it  was  much  easier  to  ask  for  a 
remedy  than  to  grant  one,  as,  before  doing 
so,  they  must  discover  a  remedy  that  would 
be  effectual  in  preventing  a  mischief,  the 
existence  of  which  could  not  be  doubted, 
nor  its  extent  possibly  be  exaggerated. 
Until  the  other  House  would  consent — he 
would  not  Bay  to  part  with  its  right  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  Members  and  their 
defences — but  until  it  would  consent  to 
modify  its  proceedings  in  election  matters, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  more  properly  constituted 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  judges  duly  quali- 
fied to  dispose  of  legal  questions  as  well  as 
questions  of  fact — until  some  exception  was 
made  to  that  strict  rule  by  which  all  inter- 
ference with  the  other  House  had,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Act  in  1770, 
been  prevented,  he  much  feared  the  evils 
complained  of  would  remain. 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that  his  noble  Friend  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  public  prosecutor  as  a  re- 
medy for  some  of  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  this  petition 
had  been  presented,  because  it  put  the 
evils  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view.  For  what  was  the 
case  set  forth  in  the  petition  presented  by 
the  noble  Earl?  It  was,  that  under  the 
existing  law  all  those  parties  whose  con- 
duct had  been  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
tention and  spirit  of  the  law  had  been 
losers,  while  all  those  whose  conduct  had 
been  against  the  spirit  of  the  law  had 
been  gainers  by  it.  I^he  petitioner  refused 
to  bribe,  and  had  lost  his  seat  in  conse^ 
quence;  the  other  party  bribed,  and  had 
obtained  that  seat.  An  opportunity  was 
offered  to  procure  the  seat  by  compromise, 
by  a  mode  other  than  by  election  :^-agaiD, 
the  petitioner  conceived  It  his  duty  to  con- 
form to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  did  so  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  was  again  deprived 
of  that  seat  to  which  be  was  entitled.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  voters  who  had  received 
bribes  deprived,  not  only  the  candidate  who 
should  have  been  elected,  but  the  honest 
unbribed  voters,  of  the  free  exercise  of  that 
suffrage  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  lair. 
Could  they  have  a  stronger  case  to  show 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  law  in  such  k 
state  as  should  obtain  for  it  the  respect, 
obedience,  and  conformity,  of  eandidatoi 
and  voters,  and  should  not  make  it  equally 
the  interest  of  both  to  set  it  at  defiauee? 
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to  be  judged  bj  ibis  House  and  bj  our 
felloir-oouotrymen ;   and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied 
that  we  have  not  invoWed  them  recklessly, 
and  without  doe  cause,  in  the  necessity  of 
a  war.     That  war,  though  I  do  not  wish 
to  underrate  its  consequences,  or  the  exer- 
tions which  it  may  require — that  war  will, 
I  think,  be  di£Ferent  from  other  wars  in 
which  we  at  former  times  have  been  en- 
gaffed.    But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that.    I 
fee!  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  the  coun- 
try for  assistance  in  the  contest  in  which 
we  ma  J"  be  involved ;  but  this,  at  least,  1 
will  say,  that,  if  the  country  or  this  House 
think  that  we  have  shown  the  weakness  of 
credulity  or  the  infamy  of  connivance,  let 
them  take  from  us  the  conduct  of  a  war 
which  we  should  be  totally  imcompetent  or 
unworthy  to  conduct — let  them  place  its 
conduct  in  the  hands  of  those  in  whose 
judgment  and  sagacity  they  may  rely,  and 
in  whose  integrity  they  may  place  their 
confidence. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had 
heard  with  deep  regret  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  on  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  He  thought  that 
they  were  unworthy  of  the  noble  Lord, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  most  sincere  Pro- 
testant. In  his  opinion  there  had  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  bench,  a  gross, 
unworthy,  and  unjustifiable  system  of  de- 
lays ;  they  had  shown  themselves  political 
toadies  of  the  £mperor  of  Russia,  and  he 
believed  they  would  vet  succumb  to  him, 
as  he  had  told  them  last  year  they  would. 
It  was  unworthy  of  this  great  country  to 
be.  giving  way  either  to  Austria  or  France; 
and  he  would  tell  them  no  man  entertained 
a  greater  suspicion  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
French  Emperor  than  he  did  ;  and  he 
hoped  the  country  would  not  be  hum- 
bugged. He  was  afraid  it  would,  though. 
Let  England  only  rely  upon  herself.  He 
himself  only  held  a  small  appointment — 
be  was  merely  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  but 
as  such,  even  also  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  with  all  his  energies,  he 
was  prepared  to  come  forward  in  defence  of 
his  country,  and  was  ready  to  be  sent  any- 
where in  its  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  old 
school,  and  he  hoped  that  England  would 
not  lose  sight  of  the  principles  of  that 
school.  He  would,  however,  thank  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
for  what  he  had  done  in  organising  that 
most  useful  and  constitutional  force — the 
militia;  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  rely  on  that  force.    But  bo  would 


warn  the  House  to  beware  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  for  he 
(Colonial  Sibthorp)  placed  no  confidence 
in  him  whatever. 

Question  put  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

(1.)  16,024,1002.  Exchequer  Bills. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  moved,  that  a  sum  of 
16,024,1002.  be  granted  to  meet  outstand- 
ing Exchequer  Bills. 

Agreed  to, 

NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  he  could  not  of 
course  ask  the  Committee  to  listen  to  a 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  naval  esti- 
mate— that  he  would  reserve  for  the  very 
first  opportune  moment.  He  thought, 
however,  that,  as  for  the  present,  at  least, 
the  discussion  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  closed,  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  country  if  without  further 
delay  they  proceeded  at  once  to  vote  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
and  the  increased  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  following  votes  were  then  agreed 
to. 

(2.)  58,500  Men. 

(3.)  2.192,6712.  Wages. 

(4.)  870,3242.  Victuals. 

Ilouse  resumed ;  Chairman  reported 
progress. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Two  o'clock. 
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MiinTTBs.]     Fdblio  Bill. — I*   Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Consolidation  (Ireland). 

BARNSTAPLE  ELECTION. 
The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Viscount  Ehrington 
complaining  of  the  manner  of  trying  Elec- 
tion Petitions,  and  prajing  that  thej  maj 
he  treated  in  a  more  puhlic  manner.  The 
petitioner  stated  that  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  horough  of  Barnstaple  at  the  last 
election,  and  was  defeated  hy  sixty-one 
votes,  in  consequence  of  abstaining  from 
bribery  and  treating,  both  which  means  of 
securing  their  return  were  adopted  by  his 
opponents.  Sir  Wm.  Eraser  and  Mr.  Brem- 
ridge ;  that  he  undertook  to  carry  on  a  pe* 
tition  against  the  return,  but  did  not  pray 
for  the  seat,  because,  aa  was  shown  by  the 


ponenu  oi  tbe  Jiill  on  its  menu  in  detail 
Be  would  diaproTe  tbe  feare  raised  about 
the  magnitude  of  tbe  rate  which  would  be 
required,  and  ho  could  satisfy  the  discon- 
tent expretied  with  the  propoBed  mode  of 
election  of  the  School  Committees.  But 
on  the  lecond  reading  principle  onl^  should 
be  dealt  with.  Nor  would  he  again  attempt 
to  open  the  subject  from  its  first  principlcB. 
He  conld  assure  the  House  that  this  ques- 
tion was  not  now  to  he  opened  ;  but  that 
it  was  alresdj  concluded  in  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  man  in  the  communitj. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  opened  the  whole  question  of  na- 
tional education  last  jear ;  and  he  (Ur.  Ad- 
derley)  knew  of  no  difference  between  the 
measure  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  present, 
save  that  the  present  went  a  little  further. 
It  provided  free  schools,  for  instance,  while 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill  did  no  more  than 
raise  a  rate  in  aid.  There  were  three 
Glasses  of  theorists  existing  in  this  coun- 
trj  with  regard  to  education — the  toIuq- 
tarj,  the  secular,  and  the  denominational. 
The  voluntary  theorists  asserted  that  no 
legislation  was  required,  that  private  cba- 
ritj  was  sufficient  for  everything  connected 
with  national  education.  Indeed,  ihey 
were  not  satisfied  with  tbe  present  state 
of  things,  but  thought  we  had  departed 
too  far  already  from  pure  voluntaryiaa 
and  that  we  should  return  to  our  forme 
position  of  an  entire  absence  of  all  publi 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  national  ednci 
tion.  The  secular  theorists  wished  to  have 
a  common  rate  for  the  purpose  of  educatioOt 
but  that  that  common  rate  should  not  be 
levied  except  for  purposes  in  which  all  were 
agreed.  Religion  they,  therefore,  excepted 
from  the  object  of  the  rate  ;  and  proposed 
that  merely  secular  instruction  should  be 
provided.  The  denominational  party  pro- 
posed that  a  rote  should  be  levied  and  dis- 
tribnted  amongst  the  existing  schools,  so 
that  the  educatioual  foundation  to  which 
tbe  country  had  become  habituated  might 
■till  be  maintained  and  made  more  effi- 
cient. Now,  for  his  part,  he  could  not 
see  tbe  diSerence  between  a  self-inflicted 
rate  and  a  self-inflicted  contribution,  ex- 
cept that  the  one  was  general  and  the  other 
partial.  So  much  for  tbe  voluntary  sys- 
tem. With  regard  to  the  two  other  theories, 
be  thought  he  could  show  that  the  secular 
system  was  one  so  impossible  in  this  coun- 
try that  it  left  liille  choice  to  that  House 
but  to  adopt  the  denominatianal  theory,  or 
else  kiive  (he  niatt^^r  nlono  altogether. 
"When  the  advocates  of  the  voluutnry  sys- 
Mr.  Addertei/ 


tem  saia,  "  lieare  all  to  pnvate  ebartty, 
he  (Mr,  Adderley]  partly  agreed  with  them, 
and  said  to  the  Legislature,  "  Do  not 
attempt  too  much."  He  thought  too  much 
had  been  attempted,  and  that  distribntiou 
of  grants  for  the  purpose  of  advaocing 
general  knowledge  and  instruction  had  been 
pressed  too  much  on  the  working  classea,  to 
the  exclusion  of  industrial  skill.  The  conM- 
quence  was,  first,  the  creation  of  a  clsu 
unfitted  for  labour,  and  unprovided  with 
any  livelihood  without  labour;  and  secondly, 
the  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  tbe  pno- 
lio  grant  of  the  lowest  class,  for  which 
it  was  mainly  intended.  Having  made  that 
admission,  he  could  not  go  further  with 
the  voluntary  theorists,  as  he  believed  ei- 
perience  proved  that  private  charity  would 
not  accomplish  all  that  was  requisite.  The 
principle  of  voluntary  contributions  had 
been  tried  for  many  years,  and,  if  tbe 
House  might  trust  the  evidence  laid  before 
it  by  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  oppoute 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson),  it  was  freely  confessed 
that  it  had  entirely  failed  to  fulfil  iU  port. 
He  (Mr,  Adderley]  waa  not  one  of  thou 
who  deprecated  gratuitous  action  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  hut  he  held  that  (be 
free  rate  of  a  free  community  was  the 
contribution  of  that  community  levied 
upon  itself,  aud  was  little  more  in  esieu- 
tial  principle  than  a  voluntary  cohtribo- 
tiou — the  only  distinction  that  conld  be 
drawn  betwoen  a  voluntary  contiibulion 
and  a  local  rate  being,  that  the  one  was 
fluctuating  and  tbe  other  permanent ;  that 
the  one  rested  upon  individuals,  and  that 
the  other  waa  spread  over  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  objection  made,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  voluntary  principle  to  the 
imposition  of  rates,  ^pon  the  ground  of  so 
many  different  doctrines  and  creeds  being 
taught  which  did  not  agree,  went  to  the 
extent  of  an  objection  to  any  public  sys- 
tem of  education  whatever,  for  ad  tax  is 
levied  for  any  purpose  in  which  more  than 
a  majority  aeree.  To  pass  from  the 
voluntary  to  the  secular  system,  be  would 
observe,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Manchester  was  the  ad- 
vocate and  spokesman  of  a  body  calling 
itself  the  National  Public  School  Asso- 
ciation, Now,  be  contended  there  waa 
nothing  more  national  in  the  composition  of 
that  association  than  in  the  body  he  repre* 
seated.  If  the  measure  was  to  be  esteemed 
national  according  to  the  extent  of  its  ac- 
ceptation and  popularity,  he  thought  their 
tionality  vrould  be,  in  relation  to  th» 
nation,  very  much   in   tbo  proportion  of 


the  people  of  England.  What  did  this 
bodj  propose !  That  b  rate  should  be 
leried  for  secular  instnictioTi,  and  that 
all  religious  instruction  ihould  be  left  to 
take  its  chance.  Their  argument  trag, 
that  a  common  rate  should  onljr  be  levied 
for  common -purposes,  and  that  secular 
instmction  vas  the  only  part  of  national 
education  that  coald  bo  agreed  upon  bjr 
all.  They,  however,  proposed  to  inculcate 
in  the  instruction  imparled  on  their  prin- 
ciple general  moralitj,  truth,  humanity, 
JQ slice,  and  universal  benevolence.  But 
BOir  do  thej  determine  that  moralitj  is  a 
matter  of  common  agreement?  We  read 
in  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments being  put  to  the  rote  in  this 
HouBe,  and  carried  only  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority. How,  then,  could  they  introduce 
even  this  much  in  addition  to  secular  teach- 
ing ?  That  the  secular  and  the  religious 
teaching  could  be  separated,  be  fully  ad- 
mitted. Among  the  higher  classes  in  this 
country  the  distinction  was  habittiolly  re- 
cognised— they  sent  their  children  to  be 
taught  almost  every  branch  of  secular 
knowledge  in  courses  of  lectures  reserving 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  children 
to  themselves.  That  was  done  not  only  in 
the  higher,  but  the  middle,  classes  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  principle  was  fully  ad- 
mitted in  the  whole  system  of  the  schools  of 
design  recently  introduced  into  many  parts 
of  the  country.  In  these  there  was  a  com- 
plete system  of  secular  education  in  the  de- 
partment of  design  ;  but  it  would  only  lead 
the  House  and  the  public  astray  to  suppose 
thatsuch  a  separation  could  beadmitted  into 
any  complete  system  of  national  education. 
It  must  be  complete  or  not  at  all.  InEng- 
land  it  had  been  proved  by  experience  that 
the  lower  classes  were  left  so  sliort  a  time  in 
the  primary  schools  that  they  had  little  time 
to  do  more  than  give  the  necessary  religious 
iostmction  in  the  notional  schools,  and  as 
to  trusting  to  the  Sunday  schools  or  the 
parents,  they  all  knew  there  was  no  hope 
of  anything  efTeotual  being  done  in  those 
quarters,  as  to  a  very  largo  proportion  of 
the  children  of  those  classes.  They  had  the 
evidence  of  the  town  of  Manchester  itself, 
and  of  the  City  missionaries,  that  the  Sun> 
day  schools  were  wholly  inefBcient  as  a 
national  provision  for  their  purpose.  The 
gentlemen  of  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  tbe  organ  trusted  to  a  model 
system  introduced  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  These  gentlemen  measured 
everything  by  the  Aracricnn  inoilcl ;    if  it 


if  it  did  not  it  must  bo  rejected  ;  in  fact, 
thej  used  the  United  States  model  as  a 
sort  of  Procrustean  bed,  to  which  all 
propositions  must  be  made  to  conform. 
They  said  that  the  denominational  system 
had  been  tried  in  that  country,  and  had 
failed,  and  that  the  secular  system  had 
superseded  it.  They  said,  also,  that  Ame- 
rica bad  contiuued  to  be  a  religious  nation, 
in  spite  oF  the  secular  system  of  education. 
Now,  first  these  gentlemen  misrepresented 
the  eiisting  state  of  things,  and  then  they 
drew  wholly  false  inferences.  The  deno- 
minational system  never  really  existed  in 
any  country  but  in  England,  and  it  was 
never  known  in  England  till  about  sixty 
years  ago.  As  to  the  effects  of  the  secu- 
lar system  on  tbe  religious  character  of 
the  nation,  they  had  the  conflicting  testi. 
mony  of  two  gentlemen  upon  that  point : 
Mr.  Tremenheere,  on  the  one  side,  said 
that  the  secular  system  of  education  had 
proved  fatal  to  tbe  interests  of  religion; 
Mr.  Twistleton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
of  a  dlS^orcnt  opinion ;  but  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  what  they  saw  of  the 
religious  character  in  America  was  not  tho 
effect  of  tbe  secular  system  of  education 
now  eiistiog,  but  the  remains  of  that 
highly  religious  national  education  which 
had  been  first  established  by  the  Puritan 
fathers  of  New  England.  But,  at  all 
events,  it  was  clear  that  the  secular  system 
was  unpalatable  to  the  English  nation.  It 
involved  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
schools,  and  a  very  uncertain  fate  for  the 
interests  of  religion.  If,  then,  this  sys- 
tem were  impossible  in  England,  there 
remained  only  the  denominational  plan, 
identical  in  principle  with  the  raluotary, 
but  more  efficient  in  practical  result,  to  be 
adopted.  He  could  not  but  think  that  a 
simple  proposition  such  as  be  now  made  to 
the  House,  of  forming  in  a  borough  a  local 
committee,  to  whom  the  ratepayers  could 
pay  over  their  contributions,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  system  of  education 
to  he  taught,  but  simply  as  bankers  re- 
ceiving the  rates  and  paying  them  over,  by 
a  fixed  regulation,  to  all  existing 'schools, 
was  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  than  any 
other  proposition.  He  appealed  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson]  not  to 
stand  in  tho  way  of  his  own  recorded  opi- 
nions, that  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  education  rate  was  necessary — not  to 
deprive  his  constituents  of  what  they 
wished  for,  and  not  to  deprive  tho  town 
of   Man(.'bcslci'    uf   the    credit    of    taking 
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gonents  of  the  Bill  on  its  merits  in  detail ; 
e  would  disprove  the  fears  raised  ahout 
the  magnitude  of  the  rate  which  would  he 
required,  and  he  could  satisfy  the  discon- 
tent expressed  with  the  proposed  mode  of 
election  of  the  School  Committees.     But 
on  the  second  reading  principle  only  should 
be  dealt  with.    Nor  would  he  again  attempt 
to  open  the  subject  from  its  first  principles. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  this  ques- 
tion was  not  now  to  be  opened  ;  but  that 
it  was  already  concluded  in  tho  mind  of 
every   thinking  man   in   the  community. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  opened  the  whole  question  of  na- 
tional education  last  year ;  and  he  (Mr.  Ad- 
derley)  knew  of  no  difference  between  the 
measure  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the  present, 
save  that  the  present  went  a  little  further. 
It  provided  free  schools,  for  instance,  while 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill  did  no  more  than 
raise  a  rate  in   aid.     There  were  three 
classes  of  theorists  existing  in  this  coun- 
try with  regard  to  education — the  volun- 
tary, the  secular,  and  the  denominational. 
The  voluntary  theorists  asserted  that  no 
legislation  was  required,  that  private  cha- 
rity was  sufficient  for  everything  connected 
with  national   education.      Indeed^  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  things,  but  thought  we  had  departed 
too  far  already  from  pure  voluntaryism, 
and  that  we  should  return  to  our  former 
position  of  an  entire  absence  of  all  public 
grants  for  tho  purpose  of  national  educa- 
tion.    The  secular  theorists  wished  to  have 
A  common  rate  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
but  that  that  common  rate  should  not  be 
levied  except  for  purposes  in  which  all  were 
agreed.   Religion  they,  therefore,  excepted 
from  the  object  of  the  rate  ;  and  proposed 
that  merely  secular  instruction  should  be 
provided.    The  denominational  party  pro- 
posed that  a  rate  should  be  levied  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  existing  schools,  so 
that  the  educational  foundation  to  which 
the  country  had  become  habituated  might 
still  be  maintained  and   made  more  effi- 
cient.    Now,   for   his  part,  he  could  not 
see  the  difference  between  a  self-inflicted 
rate  and  a  self-inflicted  contribution,  ex- 
cept that  the  one  was  general  and  the  other 
partial.     So  much  for  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem. With  regard  to  the  two  other  theories, 
he  thought  he  could  show  that  the  secular 
system  was  one  so  impossible  in  this  coun- 
try that  it  left  little  choice  to  that  House 
but  to  adopt  the  denominational  theory,  or 
else  leave  the  matter  alone  altogether. 
When  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
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tem  said,  ''Leave  all  to  private  charity," 
he  (Mr.  Adderley)  partly  agreed  with  them, 
and  said  to  the    Legislature,    **  Do   not 
attempt  too  much. "     He  thought  too  much 
had  been  attempted,  and  that  distributions 
of  grants  for   the  purpose  of  advancing 
general  knowledge  and  instruction  had  been 
pressed  too  much  on  the  working  classes,  to 
the  exclusion  of  industrial  skill.  The  conse- 
quence was,  first,  the  creation  of  a  class 
unfitted  for  labour,  and  unprovided  with 
any  livelihood  without  labour;  and  secondly, 
the  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic grant  of  the  lowest  class,  for  which 
it  was  mainly  intended.  Having  made  that 
admission,  he  could  not  go  further  with 
the  voluntary  theorists,  as  he  believed  ex- 
perience proved  that  private  charity  would 
not  accomplish  all  that  was  requisite.  The 
principle  of  voluntary  contributions  had 
been   tried  for  many  years,  and,  if  the 
House  might  trust  the  evidence  laid  before 
it  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson),  it  was  freely  confessed 
that  it  had  entirely  failed  to  fulfil  its  part. 
He  (Mr.  Adderley)  was  not  one  of  those 
who  deprecated  gratuitous  action  for  edu- 
cational purposes,   but  he  held  that  the 
free  rate  of  a  free  community  was  the 
contribution    of    that    community    levied 
upon  itself,  and  was  little  more  in  essen- 
tial principle  than  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion— the   only  distinction  that  could  be 
drawn  between  a  voluntary   contribution 
and  a  local  rate  being,  that  the  one  was 
fluctuating  and  the  other  permanent ;  that 
the  one  rested  upon  individuals,  and  that 
the  other  was  spread  over  the  whole  com- 
munity.    The  objection  made,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  voluntary  principle   to   the 
imposition  of  rates,  ^pon  the  ground  of  so 
many  different  doctrines  and  creeds  being 
taught  which  did  not  agree,  went  to  the 
extent  of  an  objection  to  any  public  sys- 
tem of  education  whatever,  for  nd  tax  is 
levied  for  any  purpose  in  which  more  than 
a  majority  agree.      To    pass    from    the 
voluntary  to  the  secular  system,  he  would 
observe,  that  the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Manchester  was  the  ad- 
vocate and  spokesman  of  a  body  calling 
itself  the   National  Public  School  Asso- 
ciation.    Now,    he   contended   there  wa^ 
nothing  more  national  in  the  composition  of 
that  association  than  in  the  body  he  repre- 
sented. If  the  measure  was  to  be  esteemed 
national  according  to  the  extent  of  its  ac- 
ceptation and  popularity,  he  thought  their 
nationality  would   be,  in  relation  to  the 
nation^  very  much  in  the  proportion  of 
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mighi  briog  in  Bills  relating  to  particular 
localities.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  had  followed  a  course  en- 
tirely different.  He  had  brought  in  his 
private  Bill  in  the  first  instance,  before 
that  House  had  expressed  any  opinion  as 
to  the  principle  on  which  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education  should  be  founded,  and 
upon  that  had  asked  the  House  to  come  to 
A  decision.  Sorely  the  House  would  never 
oonsent  to  deal  with  a  great  question  of 
public  policy  in  such  a  way  as  that.  Sup- 
pose he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  enable  a  par- 
ticular town  to  adopt  the  vote  by  ballot — 
should  he  not  be  told  that  Parliament  had 
not  yet  assented  to  the  principle  of  the 
ballot,  and  that  the  secret  vote  was  pro- 
perly a  subject  of  public  and  not  of  private 
legislation  ?  It  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  Bill ;  he  took 
his  stand  upon  the  principle  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  make  matters  of  general 
public  policy  still  in  dispute  the  subject  of 
private  legislation.  He  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair,  whether 
this  course  would  not  be  extremely  inconve- 
nient ?  At  present  the  hour  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  was  devoted  to  private  Bills; 
but,  if  measures  adopting  public  principles 
not  yet  assented  to  by  the  House  were  in- 
troduced as  private  Bills,  the  debates  upon 
them  would  supersede  all  other  debates 
and  set  aside  the  general  business  of  the 
House.  The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  never  appeared  in  the  House  before, 
hut  now  it  had  jumped  to  a  second  read- 
ing. If  it  had  been  introduced  as  a  pub- 
lic Bill,  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  have 
asked  for  leave  to  bring  it  in,  and  would 
thereupon  have  been  obliged  to  explain 
the  provisions  of*  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  he  would  consent  to  its  being 
made  a  public  Bill.  But  here  the  question 
arose,  could  it  be  made  a. public  Bill,  or 
would  the  House  suspend  its  Standing  Or- 
ders, to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  hon. 
Member  ?  Supposing  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  it  would  be  sent  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  counsel  and  ag^ents  would 
be  heard  on  the  preamble.  What  was  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  ?  The  preamble  was 
its  principle — the  principle  upon  which  a 
national  system  of  education  in  England 
was  to  be  founded;  and  so  they  would  have 
paid  advocates  disonssing,  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  such  questions  as 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  propriety  of 
teaching  all  forms  of  religion.  Where  were 
the  precedents  for  such  a  course  ?  He  knew 
of  none.    If  the  hon.  Gentleman  really 


wished  to  deal  with  the  question  of  na' 
education,  he  should  have  asked  lea 
bring  in  a  national  measure,  and  so 
given  the  House  an  opportunity  of  dif 
ing  its  principle  in  the  ordinary  way. 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
don  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  told  them 
he  himself  contemplated  a  measure  <i 
tional  education,  and  Earl  Granvillo 
President  of  the  Council,  was  about  to 
duce  a  measure  to  provido  for  the  edu(: 
of  destitute  and  pauper  children.    He 
ed  the  House  would,  therefore,  wait 
they  saw  what  kind  of  Bills  the  Go 
ment  would  submit,  before  they  gave 
sanction  to  the  scheme  of  the  hon.  ] 
her    for  North    Staffordshire,   a    » 
which  was  denounced  in  the  petition  : 
corporation  of  Manchester  as  ill-tim<  i 
uncalled-for.      That   petition  praye  I 
House  to  defer  legislation  upon  thi 
ject  until  some  general  measure  wo  i 
posed  by  the  Government.     They  a  i 
presented  that  it  was  unreasonable    < 
pect  them  to  incur  a  heavy  and  ui  i 
sary   expenditure   In   opposing,   be  : 
Committee,  a  local   Bill  of  this  d  ! 
tion,  in  the  principle  of  which  othe 
munities   were    equally    interested, 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  corporatic 
that  any  measure  which  professed     * 
with  the  subject  of  education  shoul< 
a  general  and  not  of  a  speciol  or  loc   I 
racter,  and  rthould  be  prepared  by,     ] 
the  responsibility  of,  the  Governmc    E 
was  right,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Oentlemi 
past  proceedings  in  this  matter.     1^    i 
a  private  Bill  was  introduced  so    ! 
years  ago  upon  the  same  subject,  i    i 
objection  that  he  now  took,  that     ; 
not  a  fit  subject  to  be  dealt  wich 
way,  was  urged  by  the  right  hon.     i 
man   the   Ctiancellor  of  the  Exc 
and,  he  believed,  by  other  genth     < 
great  experience.     The  House  cc 
in  opinion  that  it  partook  of  the  c     i 
of  general  public  policy,  and,  in     i 
reading  it  a  second  time,  appoin 
a  Select  Committee,  but  a  Public  <     i 
tee,  to  inquire  into  the  general  si 
education.   He  had  the  honour  to  I 
man  of  that  Committee,  and  they 
report,  because  the  members,  he  s     i 
could  not  agree  upon  any  opinioi      i 
evidence.     Of  course,  the  Comm 
having  reported,  he  could  not  exp      i 
other  opinion  but  his  own,  and  t 
that  the  measure  then  proposed      ! 
different  in  many  reapecta  from      ! 
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the  lead  in.  this  great  queBtioD.  He 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Colleague,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden), 
how  thej  could  show  their  faces  in  Man- 
chester if  they  tried  to  obstruct  his  p1an« 
and  produced  no  counter^proposition  of  their 
own.  He  would  also  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  whether,  haying 
shown  an  inclination  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  now  suffer  the  proposition 
be  had  the  honour  of  bringing  forward  to 
be  rejected.  Would  he  reject  his  own  oif- 
•Bpring.  so  brought  back  to  his  arms  by  the 
care  of  a  foster  parent?  He  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord  whether  he  was  going  to 
sanction  the  laying  down  of  a  general  rule 
that  no  measure  for  the  imposition  of 
rates  could  ever  be  dealt  with  by  any 
private  Bill  ?  Why,  he  had  just  allowed 
the  Middlesex  Magistrates  to  introduce  a 
private  Bill  for  rating  their  county  for  re- 
formatory schools.  He  might  be  told  that 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  and  see  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  Education  Bill  which 
the  Lord  Advocate  was  about  to  bring  in 
for  Scotland;  but  was  the  principle  of  that 
Bill  to  be  based  upon  the  sentiment  attri- 
buted to  the  Lord  Advocate,  that,  rather 
than  mathematics  should  not  be  taught  at 
public  schools  Christianity  should  be  ex- 
cluded ?  He  defied  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  throw  out  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
their  credit  with  the  country,  as  sincere  in 
their  professed  ardour  for  national  educa- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  MILNE  R  GIBSON  said,  it  was 
his  confirmed  opinion  that  edncation,  to 
be  supported  by  public,  rates,  was  a  sub- 
ject which  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by 
a  private  Bill.  He  concurred  with  many 
of  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Staffordshire 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  promoters  of  this 
measure.  He  believed  they  had  acted 
from  disinterested  motives,  and  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  do  some  public  benefit,  and 
that  they  deserved  well  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  they  resided.  But  the  ques- 
tion for  that  House  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther they  could  deal  with  the  subject  of 
national  education — a  subject  of  high  pub- 
lic policy  upon  which  Parliament  at  pre- 
sent had  pronounced  no  clear  and  definite 
opinion — by  adopting  the  ayatem  of  what 
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was  called  private  legislation.  He  be« 
lieved  it  was  an  abuse  of  private  legisla- 
tion to  resort  to  it  in  connection  with  such 
a  subject,  and  that  it  was  never  intended, 
as  the  forms  of  that  House  would  show, 
that  such  matters  as  national  education 
and  constitutional  reform  should  be  intro-* 
duced  in  the  shape  of  a  private  Bill,  which 
could  not  have  the  advantage  of  those  full 
and  deliberate  Parliamentary  discussions 
which  public  Bills  necessarily  had.  He 
gave  the  hon.  Member  full  credit  for  hia 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  ;  but  he 
must  say  he  could  have  wished  him  to 
have  tried  his  legislative  powers  upon 
Staffordshire  rather  than  upon  Manchester 
and  Salford.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  being 
the  representative  for  North  StaffordshirB, 
came  forward  and  proposed  to  educate  bj 
a  special  law  the  people  of  Manchester  and 
Salford.  He  proposed  to  commit  -the 
House,  in  order  to  get  that  specfat  law 
passed,  first  of  all  to  what  he  called  a 
principle  of  national  education.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  M,  Gibson)  asked,  were  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  prepared  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  principle  of  national  edu- 
cation by  means  of  a  private  Bill  ?  The 
hon.  Member  not  only  asked  for  a  special 
law  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people 
of  Manchester,  but  he  proposed  to  put  a 
rate  upon  the  inhabitants — to  add  coiv* 
siderably  to  the  poor-rate — for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  all  the  various  forms  of  reli- 
gion, and  for  carrying  on  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  had  been  proved  to  be  defeo* 
tive.  On  the  other  side,  he  and  his  hon. 
Colleague  came  forward  as  the  reprei^enta* 
tives  for  Manchester,  expressing,  as  they 
believed,  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of 
the  ratepayers,  innsmuch  as  they  appeared 
there  armed  with  the  authority  of  an  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  corporation,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  scheme,  and  prayed  that 
House  not  to  pass  it  into  law.  Now,  if 
the  House  agreed  at  all  to  pass  a  measure 
imposing  rates  upon  a  particular  locality, 
it  should  only  be  on  the  ground  that  the 
measure  was  called  for  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  Here  they  had  the  very 
reverse.  The  people  of  Manchester,  speak* 
ing  through  the  municipal  council,  opposed 
the  measure  altogether,  and  declared  tliej 
would  have  none  of  it.  If  that  House  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  national 
education,  it  should  in  the  first  place  de- 
cide upon  the  principle  on  which  a  national 
system  should  be  based,  and  then,  having 
adopted  a  broad  and  comprehensive  reso- 
lution of  that  deBcriptioB,  private  Members 


(ary  efforts,  thought  uo  legislation  ncceB- 
Boiy,  onil  objected  to  levjiog  rates  alto- 
gether— why  totJ  the  Committee,  and  en- 
deavoured bj  wltoeaseB  to  prove^  that 
voluntary  effoila  were  prodociag  iiiimoiiBa 
reBults,  and  would  provide  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  want  of  education  through- 
out the  mnssea  of  the  community.  There 
were  two  other  parties,  the  one  advocating 
thia  Bcliemc,  the  other  what  was  called 
the  national  scheme,  who  agreed  up  to  n 
cei'taia  poitit,  but  there  widely  diverged 
in  opinion — who  agreed  in  the  stalistics  aa 
to  tho  deficiency  of  education,  wlio  agreed 
aa  to  tlio  cause  of  that  deficiency,  and  who 
agreed  that  the  remedy  to  he  applied  must 
bo  by  local  rates,  either  aa  a  substitute 
for,  or  in  aid  of  voluntary  funds,  but 
diverged  when  tliey  came  to  the  applicn- 
tiou  of  those  funds ;  and  he  confessed  he 
saw  with  regret,  notwitlistanding  the  time 
the  Commit  tee  sat,  no  approximation  lo- 
warda  au  agreement  of  those  parlies, 
by  giving  up  tbeii'  extreme  viewa  and 
meeting  on  some  common  basis,  on  which 
they  could  join  in  vocommcnding  a  Bill  . 
to  Parliament.  With  these  diffioultici, 
being  extremely  unwilling  to  do  or  say 
anything  in  the  slightest  degree  to  de- 
prive Manchester  of  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  thaae  gentlemen,  to  whom  too 
great  pi'aise  could  not  be  given,  he  at  the 
same  time  felt  it  was  very  desirable  some 
other  course  should  be  taken  by  which  their 
object  might  lo  obtained,  conaistently  with 
the  proper  forms  of  that  House,  and  not 
only  consistently  with  the  forms  of  tho 
House,  hot  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
ti)o  advantages  of  such  a  Bill  than  would 
otiierwise  be  likely  to  be  oonferrod  U|ion 
the  country.  He  should  have  been  glad 
lo  have  beard  from  Her  MajcEty's  Govern- 
ment the  course  they  would  take  on  lliis 
subject.  It  was,  no  doubt,  o  very  wise 
practice  for  Government  not  to  take  any 
part  in  merely  local  measures  ;  but  tbia 
waa  an  exceptional  caae,  and  ho  thought 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Rusaell)  who 
had  paid  great  attention  to  tho  subject  of 
popular  education,  might,  with  great  ad- 
vantage,  suggest  to  the  House  the  coureo 
he  thought  it  expedient  for  them  to  take 
on  the  present  oecaaion,  The  only  sug- 
gestion lie  should  make  would  be,  that  this 
ibject  ahould  bo  dealt  with  in  a  public  Bill 
ab  initio,  not  a  private  Bill,  only  applicable 
Manchester,  but  a  general  and  pcrmia* 
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sive  Bill,  embodying  tho  principle  of  this 
measure,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Baths 
and  Washhouses  Act,  enabling  a  eertain 
portion  of  the  ratepayers  to  apply  it  to  any 
particular  locality,  without  coming  to  Par- 
liament for  any  fresh  powers.    If  his  noblo 
Friend  held  out  a  hope  that  such  a  soheme 
would  be  tal^en  up  by  the  Qovernmen^, 
or  if  the  hon,  Gentleman  (Mr,  Adderley), 
who  seemed  to  be  master  of  the  subject, 
adopted  the  suggestion,  he  should  certainly 
give  it  his  cordial  support,  considering,  as 
he  did,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  g^t  rid  of 
the  Bill  altogether  by  merely  declaring  it 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  private  Bill. 
With  regard  to  the  objection  strongly  urged 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Manchester,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
town  council  of  Manchester,  that  had  no 
weight  whatever  on  his  mind.     That  peti- 
tion did  not  refer  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
but  simply  to  the  question  whether  it  was 
public  or  private ;   and  of  that  question 
he  thought  that  House  more  competent  to 
judge  than  the  town  council  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  Parliament  was  in  a  humi- 
liating position  with  respect  to  this  great 
question  of  education.     It  was  one  which 
the  Legislature  must  grapple  with,  and  it 
was  their  duiy  to  consider  it  promptly  and 
fairly,  and  to  come  to  its  consideration  in 
a  proper  spirit,  prepared  to  make  mutual 
eoncessions  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a  great 
object.    Sooner  or  later,  he  repeated,  Par- 
liament must  grapple  with  the  question, 
which  undoubtedly  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.     The  supporters  of  the  present 
scheme,  finding  year  after  year  that  no 
general  educational  measure  was  brought 
in,  tried  to  obtain  one  for  their  own  town. 
They  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  Parliament, 
and  were  now  told  that  the  subject  was  not 
proper  for  a  private  Bill,     They  had  con- 
sequently expended  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  time  in  carrying  on  the  scheme,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  more  honest  and 
straightforward  to  have  saved  them  this, 
and  told  them  at  the  outset  that  the  Bill, 
as  a  private  Bill,  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pass.     It  was  not  proposed  to  introduce  a 
new  aystemy  but  only  to  take  up  the  sys- 
tem which  was  now  supported  out  of  the 
national  funds ;  and  if  that  system  was 
wrong,  they  had  no  right  to  apply  the  na- 
tional funds  in  its  support.     The  people  of 
Manchester  were  an  intelligent  and  spirited 
community,  and  were  anxious  to  see  among 
the  working  classes  greater  means  of  edu- 
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cation  than  existed  in  other  parta  of  thq 
country.  When,  therefore,  the  great  bodj 
of  the  ratepayers  came  forward  with  a  local 
n^easure,  be  thought  it  would  be  a  derelic-! 
^ion  of  duty,  if  they  turned  them  back  upoa 
a  mere  formal  matter  to  wait  until  the  ge* 
neral  measure  of  the  Government  was  pre* 
sented.  He  felt  it  bis  duty  to  do  every- 
thing to  assist  them  in  their  laudable  ol\ject. 
They  did  not  ask  for  assistance  out  of  the 
public  funds,  and  their  request  oyght  to 
be  attended  to,  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.. Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  that  tho 
opinion  of  the  town  council  ought  not  to 
have  any  weight  with  that  House,  seeing 
that  they  were  not  elected  with  r-eferencQ 
to  education.  There  might  be  peci]|liar 
circumstances  in  Manchester  to  render  a 
particular  measure  necessary,  and  if  the 
principle  were  a  good  one,  it  was  not  a 
fair  objection  that  the  Bill  only  applied  to 
one  town.  The  education  of  the  huipbler 
classes  was  the  most  important  olyeot  which, 
could  engage  the  attention  of  Parliainent, 
In  communities  such  as  those  of  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  and  how  could 
the  .children  of  the  working  classes  have  A 
proper  education?  Yet  those  classes,  by 
their  toil  and  labour,  created  all  the  wealth 
of  these  communities,  and  were  fairly  en* 
titled  to  expect  that  some  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  education  of  their  children, 

Mh.  G.  £).  H.  VflHNON  thought  that 
one  of  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  told  against  him* 
self.  The  Member  for  Manchester  said 
that  where  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  pub- 
lic measure  had  failed,  it  was  absurd  tp 
bring  in  a  private  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Vernon) 
would  say  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  introduce  a  general  measure  was  a  strong 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  local  Bill. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwick^* 
shire,  whose  zeal  in  this  matter  oonld  not 
be  too  highly  commended,  had  stated  that 
40,000  ratepayers  were  in  favour  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  The  necessity  for 
doing  something  for  the  moral  training  of 
the  children  in  Manchester  was  patent  and 
obvious  to  all  who  had  ever  made  it  their 
business  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
that  city.  He  (Mr,  Vernon)  had  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  on  this  question,  but> 
thinking  that  they  ought  to  give  effect  to 
the  earnest  efforts  which  were  made  to  ap» 
ply  a  remedy  to  an  admitted  evil,  he  had 
risen  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  tender 
his  support  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mft.  WIGRAM  said,  that  if  be  agreed 
wiUi  the  Bill  ia  its  prinoipleg  and  daUilf 
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he  should  support  it,  and  he  shoqld  not 
deprive  M^nctiest^r  of  an  important  mea- 
Bare  on  the  mere  technical  objection  that 
the  Bill  Plight  to  he  dealt  with  as  a  public 
Bill.     But  it  was  impossihle  to  treat  the 
Bill  as  a  mere  private  Bill,  apd  so  read  it 
H  second  tiipe,  without  qonsidering  the 
principles  involved  in  it  i  more  especially 
impossible  fov  this  reason,  that  they  could 
not  but  he  iiware,  if  this  Bill  was  passed, 
it  would  become  it  great  public  precedent 
for  the  large  towns  throughout  the  coun- 
try.     If  the  principle  was  one  of  which 
he  could  approve,  he  should  vote  for  send- 
ing it  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  see  if  it 
could  he  adopted  in  Manchester;   but  if 
it  contained  that  of  which  he  could  not 
approve,  he  would  not  send  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee at  all*  The  important  question  was, 
whether   the  prinpiple  was  a   good  one 
They  had  now  existing  an  extended  system 
of  public  educatioUi  which  everybody  knew 
had  conferred  great  benefits  on  this  coun- 
try.    He  believed  that  in  the  last  thirty 
years  the  amount  of  education  had  risen 
from  1:  in  1 7  to  1  in  8.  That  system,  too,  had 
conferred  great  benefits  without  disturbing 
the  peace  of  a  single  fan^ily,  had  worked 
in  perfect  unanimity  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  produced  no  unkind  rivalry 
between  schools  established  by  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  by  Dissenters. 
He  said,  then,  whatever  they  did,  in  any 
measure  of  education  they  introduced,  they 
should  beware  of  deranging  a  system  which 
had  effected  so  much,  and  of  disturbing  that 
spirit  of  pe^ce  which  so  happily  prevailed. 
He  doubted  much  whether  it  was  possible 
ever  to  introduce  into  this  country  a  sys- 
tem for  supporting  education  by  common 
rates  which  would  not  inteifere  with  the 
existing  harmony,  and  he  would  beg  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
M.  Gibson)  to  hear  in  mind  that  that  large 
class  of  the  people  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  religion,  would  strongly  object  to  all  rates 
for  supporting  any  system  which  did  not 
combine  with  it  religious  instruction.    Now, 
so  far  from  promoting  the  present  system, 
this  was  a  Bill  which  must  destroy  it.   The 
framers  of  this  measure  conceived  truly 
that,  if  they  introduced  their  proposed  sys- 
tem, it  must  he  a  part  of  it,  that  every 
school  which  received  the  benefit  of  the 
rate  should  be  a  common  school,  open  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  town  to  send  his 
children  to  it.     But  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  great  body  of  existing 
schools  were  supported  by  parties  who  as* 
«sted  the  poorer  olasaes  in  educating  their 


children  religiously.  The  schools  of  the 
National  Society  required  them  to  bo  edu* 
cated  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  required  that  Christian 
principles  and  the  Seriptures  should  be 
taught  in  them.  Well,  but  the  religious 
principle  of  all  the  existing  schools  would 
be  subverted  by  this  Bilh  For,  in  order 
that  all  the  schools  aided  from  the  rate 
might  he  common  schools,  the  45 th  clause 
was  introduced,  and  that  clause  provided 
that  no  school  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  local  rate  that  made  any  distinctive 
religious  creed  an  essential  of  their  school. 
[Mr.  Apd£RL£T:  No,  no.]  But  it  was  so: 
the  clause  would  have  this  effect.  To  give 
an  illustration  :  Where  a  Christian  school 
was  established  by  Christian  people  who 
wished  the  children  to  be  instructed  in 
their  views  of  Christianity,  should  the 
school  take  the  benefit  of  the  rate,  and 
a  Mormonite,  residing  in  the  place  and 
having,  therefore,  a  right  to  send  his  child 
there,  objects  to  their  teaching  his  child 
Christianity,  unless  Christianity  was  sur- 
rendered that  school  could  not  partake  of 
the  benefit  of  the  rate.  He  defied  any  one 
to  say  that  was  not  the  effect  of  the  clause. 
Now  that  was  the  clause  on  which  the 
whole  Bill  hinged.  In  order  that  every 
school  should  be  a  common  school,  that  all 
the  population  should  have  the  right  to 
send  their  children,  any  parent  was  to 
he  allowed  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  any 
distinctive  religious  creed  to  his  child.  That 
principle  was  a  necessary  part  of  this  Bill, 
and  it  must  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  the 
rate  that  great  body  of  schools  which 
considered  religious  instruction  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  system.  The  probable 
consequence  would  be  that  the  schools 
would  be  ruined.  He  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  very  important  clause  of 
this  Bill,  which  he  regarded  as  most  objec- 
tionable. The  framers  of  the  measure, 
knowing  that  the  National  Schools  were 
all  subject  to  a  trust  that  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care  should  he  educated 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  other  schools  were 
bound  by  like  trusts,  and  that  their  con- 
ductors would  consequently  he  bound  to 
say,  "  We  will  not  take  assistance  from  the 
rates  upon  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offer- 
ed," proposed,  by  the  37th  clause,  that  no 
trustees  or  managers  of  any  schools  should, 
by  placing  such  schools  in  union  with  the 
Committee  appointed  under  the  Bill,  he 
deemed  by  anj  court  of  law  or  equity 
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Bive  Sill}  embodying  tho  principio  of  this 
meitsure,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baths 
and  Washhouaes  Aot,  enabling  i^  certain 
portion  of  the  ratepayers  to  apply  it  to  any 
particular  locality,  without  coming  to  Far* 
liament  for  any  fresh  powers.    If  his  noble 
Friend  held  out  a  hope  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  Qovernment> 
or  if  the  hon,  Gentleman  (Mr,  Adderley), 
who  seemed  to  be  master  of  the  subject, 
adopted  the  suggestion,  he  should  certainly 
give  it  his  cordial  support,  considering,  as 
he  did,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  get  rid  of 
the  Bill  altogether  by  merely  declaring  it 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  private  Bill. 
With  regard  to  the  objection  strongly  urged 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Manchester,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
town  council  of  Manchester,  that  had  no 
weight  whatever  on  bis  mind.     That  peti- 
tion did  not  refer  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
but  simply  to  the  question  whether  it  was 
public  or  private  ;   and  of  that  question 
be  thought  that  House  more  competent  to 
judge  than  the  town  council  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  Parliament  was  in  a  humi- 
liating position  with  respect  to  this  great 
question  of  education.     It  was  one  which 
the  Legislature  must  grapple  with,  and  it 
was  their  duly  to  consider  it  promptly  and 
fairly,  and  to  come  to  its  consideration  in 
a  proper  spirit,  prepared  to  make  mutual 
eoncessions  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a  great 
object.    Sooner  or  later,  he  repeated,  Par- 
liament must  grapple  with  the  question, 
which  undoubtedly  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.     The  supporters  of  the  present 
scheme,  finding  year  after  year  that  no 
general  educational  measure  was  brought 
in,  tried  to  obtain  one  for  their  own  town. 
They  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  Parliament, 
and  were  now  told  that  the  subject  was  not 
proper  for  a  private  Bill.     They  had  con- 
sequently expended  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  time  in  carrying  on  the  scheme,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  more  honest  and 
straightforward  to  have  saved  them  this, 
and  told  them  at  the  outset  that  the  Bill, 
as  a  private  Bill,  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pass.     It  was  not  proposed  to  introduce  a 
new  system,  but  only  to  take  up  the  sys- 
tem which  was  now  supported  out  of  the 
national  funds  ;  and  if  that  system  was 
wrong,  they  bad  no  right  to  apply  the  na- 
tional funds  in  its  support.     The  people  of 
Manchester  were  an  intelligent  and  spirited 
community,  and  were  anxious  to  see  among 
the  working  classes  greater  means  of  edu- 
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cation  than  existed  in  other  part9  of  thq 
country.  When,  therefore,  the  great  body 
of  the  ratepayers  came  forward  with  ft  local 
measure,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  derelic-! 
tion  of  duty,  if  they  turned  them  back  iipon 
a  mere  formal  matter  to  wait  until  the  ge- 
neral measure  of  the  Government  was  pre- 
sented. He  felt  it  bis  duty  to  do  every- 
thing to  assist  them  in  their  laudable  obje(st. 
They  did  not  ask  for  assistance  out  of  the 
public  funds,  and  their  request  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.. Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  that  the 
opinion  of  the  town  council  ought  not  to 
have  any  weight  with  that  House,  seeing 
that  they  were  not  elected  with  reference 
to  education.  There  might  be  peculiar 
circumstances  in  Manchester  to  render  a 
particular  measure  nece^sar^,  and  if  the 
principle  were  a  good  one,  it  was  not  a 
fair  objection  that  the  Bill  only  applied  to 
one  town.  The  education  of  the  humbler 
classes  was  the  most  important  object  which 
could  engage  the  attention  of  Parliaipent. 
lu  communities  such  as  those  of  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  and  how  could 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  have  a 
proper  education?  Yet  those  classes,  by 
their  toil  and  labour,  created  all  the  wealth 
of  these  communities,  and  were  fairly  en* 
titled  to  expect  that  some  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

Mr.  G.  E.  H.  VJIRNON  thought  tbali 
one  of  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  told  against  him- 
self. The  Member  for  Manchester  said 
that  where  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  pub* 
lie  measure  had  failed,  it  was  absurd  to 
bring  in  a  private  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Vernon) 
would  say  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  introduce  a  general  measure  was  a  strong 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  local  Bill. 
Plis  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwipkr 
shire,  whose  zeal  in  this  matter  could  not 
be  too  highly  commended,  had  stated  that 
40,000  ratepayers  were  in  favour  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  The  necessity  for 
doing  something  for  the  moral  training  of 
the  children  in  Manchester  was  patent  and 
obvious  to  all  who  had  ever  made  it  their 
business  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
that  city.  He  (Mr.  Vernon)  had  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  on  this  question,  but, 
thinking  that  they  ought  to  give  effect  to 
the  earnest  efforts  which  were  made  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy  to  an  admitted  evil,  he  bad 
risen  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  tender 
his  support  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Ma.  WIGRAM  said,  that  if  he  agreed 
mtk  the  Bill  in  its  principles  and  detailf 


he  ahonld  flnpport  il>  and  b«  Bhoqld  not 
deprive  Hancheater  of  an  important  mea- 
(are  on  the  mere  technical  objection  tliat 
the  Bill  ought  to  fao  dealt  with  ai  a  public 
Bill.  But  it  was  impOMibla  to  treat  the 
Bill  as  a  mere  private  Bill,  and  ao  read  it 
a  lecond  tiipe,  vithaut  ooneideriog  the 
priociplea  involved  in  it ;  more  espeoially 
impossible  for  tbii  reason,  that  they  caulJ 
not  bnt  he  aware,  if  ihia  Bill  was  paased, 
it  would  become  a  great  public  precedent 
for  the  large  tpwna  throughout  the  ooun- 
try.  If  the  prippiple  was  one  of  whicli 
he  could  approve,  be  should  vote  for  sbd4- 
iug  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  see  if  it 
oould  be  adopted  in  Manobester ;  but  if 
it  contained  tha(  of  which  he  could  not 
approve,  he  would  not  send  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee at  all.  The  impurlant  question  was, 
whether  the  principle  was  a  good  one 
They  had  now  existing  an  extended  syatem 
of  public  education,  which  everybody  knew 
had  conferred  great  bapefits  on  this  coun- 
try. He  believed  that  in  the  last  thirty 
years  the  amount  of  education  had  riseu 
from  1-in  IZtol  inS.  That  system,  too,  had 
conferred  great  benefits  without  disturbing 
the  peace  of  a  single  faniily,  had  worked 
in  perfect  unanimity  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  produced  no  unkind  rivalry 
between  acboola  established  bj  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  by  DissenterB. 
He  said,  then,  whatever  they  did,  in  any 
measure  of  education  they  introduced,  ibey 
should  beware  of  deranging  a  system  which 
bad  effected  so  muoh,  and  of  disturbing  that 
spirit  of  peace  which  so  happily  prevailed. 
He  doubted  much  whether  it  was  possible 
ever  to  introduce  into  this  country  a  sys- 
tem for  supporting  education  by  common 
ralea  which  would  not  interfere  with  the 
existing  harmony,  and  he  would  beg  the 
right  hon,  Member  for  Uancbeater  (Ur. 
M.  Gibaon]  to  bear  in  mind  that  that  large 
claas  of  the  people  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  religion,  would  strongly  object  to  all  rates 
for  supporting  any  system  which  did  not 
combine  with  it  religious  instruction,  Ni 
so  far  from  promoting  the  present  syeti 
this  was  a  Bill  which  muat  destroy  it.  The 
framers  of  thia  meaaure  conceived  truly 
that,  if  they  introduoed  their  proposed  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  a  part  of  it,  tnat  every 
school  which  received  the  benefit  cf  the 
rale  should  be  a  common  acbool,  open 
every  inhabitant  of  the  town  to  send  bis 
children  to  it.  But  it  was  perfectly  well 
linunn  that  the  greiit  body  of  existing 
Bcboals  were  supported  by  parlies  who  n9< 
HRted  tbe  poorer  clasioa  iu  educating  tliuir 


children  reltgionaly.  The  aebools  of  the 
National  Society  required  them  to  bo  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  cf  the  Batablisbed 
■ch.  The  sobools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society  required  that  Christian 
principles  and  the  Scriptures  ahould  he 
taught  in  them.  Well,  but  the  religious 
principle  of  all  the  eiiatiug  acboola  would 
be  subverted  by  this  Bill:  For,  in  order 
that  all  the  schools  aided  from  the  rate 
ight  be  common  schools,  the  4ath  clause 
is  introduced,  and  that  clause  provided 
that  no  school  should  hare  the  benefit  of 
the  local  rate  that  made  any  distinctive 
religious  creed  an  essential  of  their  school. 
[Hr.  AsDBHLEr:  No,  no.]  But  it  was  so: 
the  clause  would  have  this  efTect.  To  give 
D  illuBlration  :  Where  a  Christian  school 
as  established  by  Christian  people  who 
ished  the  children  to  be  instructed  in 
leir  views  of  Christianity,  ahould  the 
school  take  the  benefit  of  the  rate,  and 
a  Uorraonite,  residing  in  the  place  and 
having,  therefore,  a  right  to  send  bia  child 
there,  objecta  to  their  teaching  hia  child 
Christianity,  unless  Christianity  was  aur* 
rendered  that  school  could  not  partake  of 
the  benefit  of  the  rate.  He  defied  any  one 
to  say  that  was  not  the  effect  of  the  clauia. 
Now  that  was  the  clause  on  which  the 
whole  Bill  hinged.  In  order  that  every 
school  should  be  a  common  school,  that  all 
the  population  should  have  the  right  to 
send  their  children,  any  parent  was  to 
be  allowed  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  any 
distinctive  religious  creed  to  bis  ohild.  That 
principle  was  a  necessary  part  of  this  Bill, 
and  it  must  deprive  ef  the  benefit  of  the 
rate  that  great  body  of  schools  which 
considered  religious  instruction  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  system.  The  probable 
cooiequence  would  be  that  the  schools 
would  be  ruined.  He  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  very  important  clause  of 
this  Bill,  which  he  regarded  aa  most  objec- 
tionable. The  fraroors  of  the  measure, 
knowing  that  the  Natiunal  Schools  were 
all  subject  to  a  trust  that  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  oare  should  be  educated 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  other  acboola  were 
bound  by  like  trusts,  and  that  their  con- 
ductors would  consequently  be  bound  to 
say,  "  We  will  not  take  assistance  from  the 
rates  upon  the  terms  on  which  it  ia  offer- 
ed," proposed,  by  the  37th  clause,  that  no 
trustees  or  managers  of  any  sohoola  should, 
bv  plnciiii^  uucb  aebools  in  union  with  the 
Comiiiittoo  appointed  wilder  ihe  Bill,  be 
deemed  by  auy  court  of  law  or  equity 
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to  bave  committed  a  breach  of  trust.  He 
tbougbt  tbat  one  of  tbe  most  objectionable 
provisions  ever  attempted  to  be  introduced 
into  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Here  were 
schools  founded  on  certain  trusts,  which 
required  that  the  children  should  be  edu- 
cated on  religious  principles,  to  which  the 
subscribers  never  would  have  contributed 
but  on  those  principles;  and  yet  the  major 
part  of  the  trustees  were  to  be  authorised 
to  put  them  into  connection  with  this  new 
system  by  which  they  would  be  bound  to 
receive  children,  and,  if  the  parents  re- 
quired it,  withhold  any  distinctive  religious 
teaching.  He  would  earnestly  concur  in 
any  measure  which  should  steer  through 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  subject,  but 
he  could  not  support  this  Bill,  involving 
these  grave  violations  of  principle;  and, 
objectionable  as  it  was  to  throw  the  Bill 
out  by  the  terms  of  a  Resolution  in  which 
he  could  not  say  that  he  entirely  agreed, 
yet,  if  a  division  were  taken,  he  should 
certainly  vote  in  opposition  to  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  this  debate  showed 
the  vast  importance  of  this  question  being 
taken  up  by  the  Government,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  remove  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  WAS  surrounded.  He  could  also 
add  his  testimony  to  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  as 
to  the  great  progress  education  had  made 
ill  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years; 
but  its  present  state  ought  to  point  out  to 
the  Government  that  the  existing  system 
could  not  provide  that  general  education 
which  was  now  required.  Something  was 
wanted  to  make  the  system  more  general, 
and  the  Government  must  undertake  to  lay 
down  such  principles  and  rules  as  they 
thought  would  be  generally  applicable  to 
the  community.  He  was,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  G.  Grey)  with  his  view  of  the 
question.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Wigram)  had  alluded  to  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion in  the  necessity  for  teaching  religion ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  believed  that  they 
would  never  overcome  that  difficulty,  un- 
less the  Government  laid  down  rules  for 
secular  education,  without  interfering  with 
religious  classes.  He  thought  that  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  general — that  it  ought  to 
be  secular — giving  to  the  schoolmaster  the 
schoolmaster  s  peculiar  duty,  and  leaving 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  be  discharged  by 
the  clergy  themselves.  They  ought  not  to 
impose  upon  the  schoolmaster  the  double 

Mr.  Wigram 


task  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  rudiments  of  religion  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  He  thought  that  the 
giving  secular  education  was  the  only  way 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  never-ending 
contentions  which  prevailed  among  reli- 
gious sects.  He  was  further  of  opinion 
that  education  ought  to  be  provided  by 
means  of  a  public  rate  upon  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  He  held  it  to  be  as 
imperative  a  duty  to  educate  our  children 
as  to  relieve  their  physical  wants.  The 
law  would  not  allow  that  any  individual 
should  starve — it  provided  against  that 
by  the  imposition  of  a  rate ;  and  was  it 
not  equally  important,  nay,  was  it  not 
more  important — that  they  should  provide 
the  means  of  training  them  and  of  im- 
planting in  their  minds  those  proper  prin- 
ciples which  education  only  could  impart, 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  property,  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  persons,  and  to 
render  every  individual  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  State  capable  of  properly  per- 
forming his  duties  as  a  citizen  ?  At  pre- 
sent our  people  grew  up  utterly  incapable 
of  performing  properly  even  the  most  or- 
dinary pnblic  duties,  and  yet  the  law  cast 
such  duties  upon  them.  He  did  therefore 
most  earnestly  entreat  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, as  he  had  never  ceased  to  do  for 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  during 
which  he  had  been  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Lancasterian  system,  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  which  wonld  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  difficulties,  and  give  our  popula- 
tion the  benefit,  not  of  instruction  in  read- 
ing and  writing  merely,  but  of  that  in 
which  he  should  have  infinitely  more  con- 
fidence, a  real  and  effective  training.  By 
neglecting  to  do  this  they  were  doing  a 
great  injury  to  the  State,  for  as  matters 
now  stood  we  were  bringing  up  a  nation  of 
ignorant  individuals  open  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  vice  and  crime;  and  the  result 
was,  that  our  prisons  were  filled  with 
criminals,  whose  offences  might  be  traced 
in  a  very  great  degree  to  their  not  having 
been  properly  trained  in  their  youth.  lie 
did  therefore  entreat  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  not  to  allow  a  measure  of  this 
kind  to  pass,  but  to  propose  a  general  mea- 
sure, which  should  meet  at  once  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question,  and  should  be  ap- 
plicable, not  only  to  Scotland,  with  which 
it  was,  he  understood,  proposed  to  deal, 
but  to  this  country  also. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  asked  several  times  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  to  state  what  is 
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my  Tieir  with  respect  to  the  questioi^  which 
is  now  hefore  the  House.  I  am,  Sir,  about 
to  comply  with  that  request,  although  I  am 
afraid  that  my  view  will  not  be  of  much 
use  to  the  House  in  guiding  it  to  a  decision 
upon  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  di£Bculties  insuperable  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposition  which  is  now  before 
us.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Adderley) 
who  brings  forward  this  Bill  is  entitled,  1 
think,  to  great  credit  for  having  under- 
taken that  task.  Still  more  credit  is  due 
to  those  gentlemen  in  Manchester  who 
have  gone  on,  year  after  year,  bestowing 
great  labour  and  much  of  their  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  to  perfection  a  scheme 
of  education  which  might  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  that  city.  Sir,  I 
am  sorry  to  think  that  the  forms  of  this 
House  should  interpose  any  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accomplishing  so  laudable  a 
desire.  But  it  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  the  society  or  association 
who  are  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  had 
taken  what  appears  to  be  the  natural 
course,  and  attempted  to  introduce  it  as  a 
public  Bill,  they  would  at  once  have  been 
stopped ;  that  you.  Sir,  would  have  inter- 
posed your  authority,  and  would  have 
stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
being  applicable  to  Manchester  alone — it 
being  a  measure  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  Manchester,  and  not  in  any  way 
extending  to  any  other  part  of  the  country 
-—it  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  proceeded 
with  as  a  public  measure.  Then,  Sir,  it 
having  been  introduced  as  a  private  Bill, 
I  must  confess  I  think  that  the  resolution 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson), 
"  That  education  to  be  supported  by  public 
rates  is  a  subject  which  ought  not  to  be 
dealt  with  by  any  private  Bill,"  is,  in  it- 
self, an  abstract  proposition  which  the 
House  ought  not  to  support.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  members  of  any  commu- 
nity are  satisfied  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  any  general  measure 
applicable  to  the  whole  country,  and  that 
the  order,  the  morality,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  own  community  would  be  promoted 
by  a  Bill  allowing  them  to  raise  rates  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  education, 
the  House,  I  think,  ought  not  to  interpose 
any  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  that  object. 
But,  Sir,  the  difficulty  here  is,  that  the 
community  of  Manchester  are  not  agreed 
in  reference  to  the  merits  of  this  scheme, 
and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  with  the  Bill.    The 


objection  of  the  dissentients  is,  certainly, 
put  in  this  form — that  they  do  not  think 
that  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
private  Bill;  but  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  objectors  is,  that  they  do  not  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  Bill,  or  to  oppose  it,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  their  own  private  ex- 
pense, but  that  the  measure,  if  brought  for- 
ward at  all,  ought  not  to  be  applicable  to 
Manchester  alone.  Now,  if  the  commu- 
nity of  Manchester  generally  had  said, 
"  We  want  a  Bill  of  this  sort ;  we  think 
that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  Mau- 
chester ;  the  number  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  is  very  small ;  will  you  allow  us 
to  vote  some  of  our  own  money,  to  be 
raised  by  rates  among  ourselves,  to  pur- 
poses of  education?" — I  should  have  been 
one  of  the  last  persons  to  prevent  their 
having  that  measure.  But  a  resolution  has 
been  passed  unanimously  by  the  town 
council,  representiog  the  ratepayers  of 
Manchester,  and  requesting,  in  effect,  that 
the  House  will  not  proceed  with  the  mea- 
sure. Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  mea- 
sure itself  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
details,  because  I  think  the  details,  if  it 
were  a  public  measure,  might  be  subject  to 
any  amendment  or  improvement  that  might 
be  suggested;  but  I  confess  that  I  see, 
with  respect  to  one  part  of  the  measure, 
very  great  difficulties.  I  allude  particu« 
larly  to  that  part  of  it  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Wigram) 
has  referred.  The  present  system  on  which 
this  Bill  professes  to  be  founded  is  a  very 
intelligible  system.  Each  religious  deno- 
mination— the  Established  Church,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Association — all  in  their  several  de- 
grees have  founded  schools,  have  contri- 
buted their  own  money  to  the  support  of 
those  schools,  have  laid  down  their  own 
rules  of  management,  and  have  appointed 
persons  of  their  own  communions  to  con- 
duct them  from  time  to  time,  and  to  take 
care  that  those  rules  of  management  are 
not  infringed.  This  being  done,  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature  have  stepped 
in,  and  have  said,  "  As  you  are  agreed  in 
your  general  system  of  education,  and  as 
you  support  that  system  with  your  own 
money,  we  will  contribute  such  sums  from 
time  to  time  as  will  enable  you  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  education  you  give, 
and  to  perform  tho  better  the  task  which 
you  have  undertaken  for  yourselves,  and 
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we  trill  provide  for  a  general  indpection  of 
ydut  scbdols,  iti  order  that  you  may  be  able 
to  i-aido  them  to  the  height  of  the  rery 
beBt-oondUcted  schools  in  this  country." 
I'his  system  you  may  call  an  imperfect 
system.  It  is  not  such  as  any  one,  laying 
dowh  &« theory  of  natiobal  education »  would 
propose  as  the  best  that  could  be  derised ; 
but  it  is  a  very  intelligible  system, it  is  a  rery 
practical  system,  and  it  is  a  system  which, 
by  experience*  has  been  fbund  to  extend  the 
amount  of  education,  and  to  improve  its 
character  in  a  very  great  degree.  But  ac- 
cording to  this  Bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  ratepayers  are,  by  means  of  a  Board 
which  they  are  to  establish  linder  the  mea- 
sure«  to  undertake  to  pay  the  whole  expense 
of  the  schools.  They  are  to  become  free 
schools,  and  they  are  likewise,  one  and  all, 
to  be  obliged  to  adroit  persons  as  pupils, 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  rules,  with  re- 
spect to  religious  teaching  which  the  seve- 
ral managers  have  laid  down  by  the  diffe- 
rent religious  communities.  Still  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  provided,  that  the  schools  shall 
continue  under  the  same  management  as 
heretofore;  Now,  it  -seems  to  bie  that 
there  will  be  great  diflJculty  irt  carrying 
out  that  systehi.  I  can  understand  that 
men  may  devote  themselves  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  management  of  schools, 
to  the  funds  of  which  they  have  cotitri- 
buted  their  H.,  or  22.,  or  fl(.,  or  10?.  every 
year.  I  can  understand  their  saying, 
*'  We  have  founded  these  schools  in  Con- 
junction with  some  of  our  neighbours  who 
agree  #lth  us  in  opinion."  Whether  they 
be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
Dissenters,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
I  can  understand  their  saying,  *•  We  are 
agreed  as  to  the  rules  by  which  these 
Bcnools  are  to  be  governed,  and  we  will 
attend  them  frotn  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month,  to  see  that  they  are 
perfectly  conducted  according  to  that  sys- 
tem which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
the  best ;"  but  when  yoii  say  that  these 
persons  shall  no  longer  contribute  their 
money,  and  that  the  rules  which  they  have 
laid  down  as  the  best  shall  be  open,  in 
particular  cased»  to  exceptions)  It  seettts 
to  me  that  they  will  cease  to  take  the  iii- 
terest  Which  they  have  taken  hitherto^^ 
that  they  will  ceAse  to  perform  frbtti  week 
to  week  that  dtlty  of  superintendence  which 
is  no#  a  labour  of  love — and  that  yoti  will, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  able  td  depend  oh 
their  continued  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  It  appears  to  me, 
Sirj  therefore^  that,  upoh  that  part  of  the 
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subject,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  ih 
carrying  out  the  very  laudable  object  ill 
view.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  MeiUber 
for  Morpeth  (Sir  G.  Grey)  has  suggested 
that  a  permissive  Bill  might  be  introduced, 
in  the  nature  of  a  public  Bill,  to  permit 
committees  to  set  up  schools  acdordmg  to 
one  system,  or  according  to  sevei^al  sys- 
tems. Well,  Sir,  if  there  is  a  desire  in 
Manchester  to  establish  schools  of  that 
kind,  I  think  that  such  a  meAsure  would 
be  better — seeing  the  objection  made  by 
the  town  council — than  Urging  any  further 
progress  in  the  Bill  before  the  House.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  long  before  we  shall  be 
able  to  realise  anything  like  a  national 
system  of  education,  in  which  there  shall 
be  anything  like  uniformity.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mh 
Hume)  appears  to  think  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter  which  might  hot 
easily  be  got  rid  of  by  a  very  simple  eker- 
cise  of  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
He  says,  that  if  the  Government  would 
only  make  up  its  mind  to  sUch  a  system  as 
he  proposed,  for  the  establish  men  i  of 
schools  for  secular  education  over  the  whole 
country,  leaving  the  religious  teaching  to 
the  clergy,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the 
different  denominations,  the  question  Uiight 
be  settled  at  once.  I  think,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  would  be  great  objections^ 
on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  eUtertain  such 
a  proposal ;  and  I  think,  in  the  second  place, 
that  even  if  this  House  could  be  induced 
to  assent  to  such  a  scheme,  there  would  be 
great  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  adopt  it.  Sir,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  that  secular 
scheme,  which  seeks  to  get  rid  of  the  reli- 
gious difficulty,  would  be  suited  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  or  that  we  shoula  be 
acting  in  conformity  With  our  duty  in  etl^ 
deavouring  to  promote  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  religion  is  a  thing  not  apart  ^m,  but 
connected  with,  secular  instruction,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  very  first  things  which, 
in  teaching  the  peer  of  this  country,  yoU 
ought  to  teach,  because  by  SO  doing  you 
will  be  teaching  them  what  they  are  to  do 
in  their  progress  through  lifei  and  if  you, 
instruct  them  simply  in  reading  and  Writ- 
ing, in  geography,  and  histbry,  and  arith- 
metic—if  you  do  not  tell  them  what  their 
duty  is— if  ^ou  do  not  make  them  under- 
stand the  obligations  which  they  ewe  to 
God  and  man— you  do  Ubt  perform  the  of- 
fice you  have  undertaken,  and  leave  the 
work  of  education  incomplete.  I  think 
the  notion  that  one  part  of  thiA  WUrk  m^f 
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Imi  bit  td  tho  ftoboolitiftster,  tiitd  the  other 
to  the  dergjitiati  or  ininifttei*,  is  ft  Yet-y  uh- 
practteal  one.  It  is  impossihle  that  the 
clergy*  or  tho  ministers  of  anj  other  de- 
notnination,  dttn  have  time,  without  be- 
eooaing  sohoolmasters  themselres,  to  at- 
tend daily  at  the  school,  and  to  give  the 
sort  of  itistruetion  which  is  contemplated. 
I  see,  therefore,  not  only  mat  difficulty, 
but  great  objection,  to  the  introduction 
of  mxth  a  plan.  It  has  been  stated,  that 
there  Hfe  three  systems  of  education — the 
Toluntary,  the  denominational,  and  the  se- 
cular, at  present  before  the  country ;  and 
thai  the  selection  and  adoption  of  any  one 
of  these  systems  would  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty. But  eyei*y  one  of  these  plans  is  full 
of  difficulties  of  its  own.  The  denomina- 
tiofial  plan  is  subject  to  many  difficultieB» 
which  are  hardly  gut  orel*  even  in  the  plan 
at  prssent  entertahied,  of  giving  grants 
of  public  money;  and  when  you  come 
to  iibpose  a  compulsory  rate»  you  will 
find  those  difficulties  increased  tenfold. 
I  will  put  the  case  of  a  parish  where 
the  inhabitants  AfB  chiefly  Churchmen, 
or  where  the  Dissenters  are  not  so  nu- 
met-otts  lis  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  school  on  their  own  account.  In 
that  case  what  are  you  to  do?  Are  you 
to  establish  A  school  according  to  the  Na- 
tional plan,  in  which  every  child  is  required 
to  go  to  dhurch  and  to  learn  the  cate- 
ehif^  ?  Would  the  Dissenter  not  think  it 
hard  to  be  required  to  contribute  by  a  rate 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  school  under 
such  circumstances  as  these?  Then^ 
a^ain,  there  are  a  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  country^  whose  opinions 
Would  hardly  be  satisfied  unless  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Caiholio  children  were 
established  *,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
Sfe  a  gfent  many  Protestants  to  whose 
feelings  it  wouid  be  very  repughant  to  pay 
nbM  fbr  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic 
sehobls.  The  difficulties^  indeed,  are  so 
numerous  that  t  might  occupy  some  time 
in  stilting  them,  but  I  only  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  i«  toot  from  mere  neglect 
upon  Ihe  paH  of  the  Government  that  the 
difficulties  laid  iti  the  way  of  the  settlement 
of  thib  «|Uestion  have  not  been  removed) 
mA  thikt  there  ar6  really  gruvtt  reasons 
why  We  should  pause  beford  we  attempt  to 
introdtttie  and  to  carry  out  sdch  a  system 
as  that  to  whtiih  I  huve  referred.  Before 
I  sit  dbwn,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been 
misapprehended  with  respect  to  something 
that  I  Mid  on  a  former  occasion  on  the 
BiOjeoi  irf  eduuation  in  fikotlaud.    Whftt  1 


said  was  that  it  was  absolutely  necessat'y 
to  legislate  upon  that  subject  \  that  a  Bill 
would  be  introduced  by  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  House,  on 
the  disduBsion  which  would  take  place  upon 
it.  I  did  not  say  that  I  should  be  prepared 
to  recommend  the  extension  of  the  same 
measure  to  England,  because  a  plan  which 
might  be  very  suitable  foi*  one  country 
might  be  very  unsuitable  for  the  other. 
The  result,  therefbre,  to  which  I  come  is 
this.  I  think  that  the  House  can  hardly, 
in  the  face  of  the  strong  protest  against 
the  passing  of  a  private  Bill  upon  this  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  the  town  council  of 
Manchester,  put  the  people  of  Manchester 
to  the  expense  of  going  before  a  Com- 
mittee. I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  this  Bill,  and  that  it  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  attempt,  but  I  think  we  must 
pause  some  time  before  any  general  and 
uniform  system  of  education  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

Mft.  J.  G.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he 
must  express  his  dissent  f^om  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  subject  of 
secular  education.  He  thought  it  quite 
possible  that  secular  education  might  be 
given  to  persons  holding  different  religious 
views ;  for  there  might  be  many  religious 
differences  which  would  not  affect  secular 
education  in  any  degt*ee  whatever.  He  re- 
gretted, therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  have  put  forward  this  argument  at 
a  time  when  the  evils  resulting  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  educational  means  were  so  gene- 
rally felt  and  acknowledged.  He  trusted 
he  might  not  be  misunderstood.  Nobody 
had  a  higher  sense  of  the  importance  of 
religious  education  than  himself;  bikt,  in 
the  first  place,  he  thought  that  religious 
education  must  be  a  domestic  education ; 
attd>  iti  the  next  place,  he  believed  that 
the  expeHeneo  of  our  public  schools  con- 
firmed him  in  that  opinion — that  it  must 
be  received  in  the  home  of  the  parent  in 
ordet*  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The 
argument  of  the  noble  Lord  was  this — that 
the  GoVernmetit  would  not  plough  the 
ground  aUd  render  it  fit  to  receive  seed 
until  they  knew  what  seed  was  to  be 
thrown  into  it  $  whereiis  his  argument 
was,  that  they  ought  at  once  to  plough  it 
and  pi-epare  it,  and  then  it  would  be  ready 
to  receive  seed  at  any  time.  His  opinion 
was  BtfoUgly  in  favour  of  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  doing  an  injustico  if  it  refused  to 
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vote  it.  What  were  the  argaments  hj 
which  it  was  opposed  ?  The  evil  was  ad- 
mitted. It  was  admitted,  also,  that  Man- 
chester was  a  place  where  increased  means 
of  education  were  required;  hnt  the  Bill 
was  opposed  on  one  side  of  the  House  he- 
cause  it  was  introduced  hy  a  Memher  for 
Staffordshire  instead  of  a  Memher  for 
Manchester,  and  on  the  other  side  hecause 
it  was  said  some  form  of  the  House  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  progress.  He  should, 
howeyer,  vote  for  tho  second  reading,  he- 
cause  he  thought  that  reasons  so  trivial  as 
these  ought  not  to  stand  he t ween  the  Le- 
gislature and  the  application  of  a  remedy 
to  an  admitted  evil. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  that  his  main  oh- 
jection  to  the  Bill  was  its  tending  to  esta- 
hlish,  to  prolong,  and  to  extend  what  he 
considered  a  highly  inefficient  system  of 
education.  He  should  care  little  if  the 
education  of  the  people  could  he  promoted 
by  the  Legislature,  whether  it  were  done  hy 
puhlic  or  by  private  Bill;  hut  in  case  of 
its  being  attempted  by  private  Bill,  he 
thought  two  requisites  were  quite  essen- 
tial: one  was,  that  the  system  proposed 
should  be  acceptable  in  the  locality  to  which 
it  was  to  be  applied;  tho  other,  that  it 
should  be  sound  in  principle,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  that  House  would  be  ready  to 
adopt  with  respect  to  the  country  at  large. 
Now,  as  to  the  acceptability  of  this  Bill  in 
the  locality  to  which  it  especially  referred, 
he  knew,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
which  had  sat  upon  this  subject,  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  persons  in  Man- 
chester who  had  devoted  themselves  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner  to  a  consideration 
of  the  state  of  things  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  measure,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  they  had  found  in  it  an  appro- 
priate remedy.  He  cordially  joined  in  the 
praise  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
individuals  from  whom  the  measure  ema- 
nated, but  he  could  not  forget  that  there 
was  also  another  party  in  Manchester  who 
had  bestowed  time  and  pains  and  expense 
upon  this  subject,  whose  intentions  were 
equally  good,  and  whose  zeal  was  equally 
honourable,  and  who  had  preceded  in  their 
exertions  the  parties  who  had  originated 
this  measure.  He  thought  that  they  were 
entitled  to  praise  as  well  as  the  other  party, 
and  that  it  would  ill  become  that  House  to 
give  a  triumph  to  one  class  oyer  the  other, 
and  to  subject  those  whom,  after  all,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Manchester  would 
be  most  probably  inclined  to  support,  to  bo 
rated  for  the  support  of  a  system  which 
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did  not  stand  foremost  in  their  estimation. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  extend  the 
denominational  system  —  a  system  which 
was  utterly  incapable  of  realising  the  advan- 
tages of  a  thoroughly  national  education. 
They  were  told  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  religions,  and  that  their  incli- 
nations led  to  favour  an  education  which 
bore  a  religious  chai:acter.  No  doubt  this 
was  so;  but  did  any  man's  religious  feel- 
ing lead  him  to  desire  an  education  which 
should  bear  the  impress  of  a  religion  which 
he  might  believe  to  be  erroneous  and  per- 
nicious ?  Did  the  religion  of  the  Triuita- 
rian  lead  him  to  desire  to  establish  what  he 
deemed  the  Unitarian  blasphemy?  Did 
the  religion  of  the  Unitarian  incline  him 
to  support  an  education  which  would  ad- 
vance what  he  sometimes  called  the  Trini- 
tarian idolatry  ?  Did  it  incline  the  members 
of  a  Protestant  community  to  be  rated  to 
establish  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  or  the 
Catholic  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  fatal  Protestant 
schism?  No  man's  religion  could  go  that 
length;  and  he  could  imagine  no  man  who 
could  really  wish  to  endow  religious  schools 
of  every  sort  and  kind,  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  orthodoxy,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
heresy,  beyond  the  bounds  of  even  Chris- 
tianity itself,  to  whatever  was  called  reli- 
gion by  any  set  of  people,  however  wild  in 
fanaticism,  however  gross  in  superstition, 
and  applying  public  rates  to  the  support  of 
that  system  ?  What  had  the  existing  sys- 
tem in  this  country  done  for  the  people  ? 
Its  effect  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
state  of  our  gaols,  except  that  it  gave  us 
criminals  who  had  been  to  school,  instead 
of  criminals  who  had  not.  It  was  far 
otherwise  in  Ireland,  where  an  admirable 
system  had  been  established,  which,  with- 
out neglecting  religion,  recognised  the 
necessity  of  that  intellectual  development 
and  that  general  knowledge  which  made 
religion  all  the  more  valuable,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  mind.  Education  was  de- 
sired as  a  barrier  against  crime;  the  prison 
returns,  up  to  the  latest  dates,  would  show 
how  utterly  it  had  failed,  as  now  conducted 
in  this  country,  to  construct  that  barrier. 
It  was  destined  to  prepare  the  population 
for  the  duties  of  life,  yet  of  the  300,000 
persons  who  were  married  last  year  no 
fewer  than  117,000  could  not  write,  and 
were  obliged  to  indicate  their  names  on  the 
marriage  register  by  a  cross.  The  fact 
was  that  it  was  felt,  under  the  present 
system,  that  there  was  scarcely  time 
enough  to  teaoh  the  children  religion,  and 
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tlie  result  was  that  they  were  taught  little, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing was  impaired,  hecause  it  was  not  ac- 
companied hy  a  corresponding  training  of 
the  intellectual  power,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  general  character.  He  would 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
not  to  either  of  the  systems  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord,  but  to  a  fourth,  which  was 
worth  them  all.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  send  inspectors  to  the 
different  schools  to  estimate  the  number  of 
pupils  who  were  properly  instructed  in  a 
certain  course  of  sound  secular  teaching, 
and  should  remunerate  the  teachers  accord- 
ingly, having  nothing  further  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  schools,  but  leaving 
them  to  be  purely  secular,  or  as  religious 
as  the  managers  might  please,  open  to  all 
or  exclusive  to  the  Church,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular denomination.  None  would  admit 
more  readily  than  he  that  religion  was  a 
vital  part  of  education,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  affirmed  that  it  was  a  part  with 
which  Government  and  local  rates  could 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  schoolmaster 
would,  at  best,  make  but  a  very  imperfect 
religious  teacher,  and  this  imperfect  teach- 
ing he  would  be  substituting  for  that  sort 
of  work  which  he  was  able  to  perform  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
community.  On  these  grounds  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  thought  the  House  should  not  let  it 
go  beyond  the  present  stage. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
must,  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  express 
his  very  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the  speech 
which  he  had  heard  that  evening  from  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  ;  and  he 
must  at  the  same  time,  also,  express  his 
regret  that  the  noble  Lord  had  left  the 
House  in  the  midst  of  a  most  interesting 
discussion  on  the  great  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  brought  before  Par- 
liament for  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only, 
time  during  the  present  Session.  He  could 
not  forbear  from  saying  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  done  no  more  than  his 
duty  had  he  remained  present  to  listen  to 
the  expression  of  their  opinions  by  the 
different  Members  of  that  House.  When, 
indeed,  he  looked  at  the  state  of  the  Trea- 
sury benches,  and  when  he  beheld  the  Go- 
vernment so  neglectful  of  the  pressing  and 
important  question  under  discussion,  as 
not  to  be  represented  by  a  single  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  he  thought  he  might  re- 
ceive it  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  tbo  per- 


fect carelessness  with  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  disposed  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  education  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. He  did  not  care  one  iota  whether 
the  Bill  was  a  public  or  a  private  BiU,  but 
he  did  care  very  greatly  for  its  contents 
and  its  principles ;  and  he  did  hope  that  a 
Bill  so  important  in  its  objects,  and  so 
legitimate  in  its  principles,  would  not  be 
pushed  on  one  side  by  a  petty  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  public 
Bill  or  private  Bill,  according  to  the  forms 
of  Parliament ;  and  he  did  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  the  mover  of 
the  Amendment,  had  been  long  enough  in 
Parliament  to  know  that  by  the  rules  of 
the  House  a  Bill  which  was  local  in  its 
character,  and  which  sought  by  local  means 
only  to  effect  its  objects,  could  only  be  in- 
troduced as  a  private  Bill.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  no  complaint  could  be  urged 
against  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  for 
everything  had  been  done  by  them  in 
the  frankest  and  fairest  manner;  and 
if  the  House  would  read  the  Bill  a  se- 
cond time  in  its  present  form,  they  would 
in  all  its  future  stages  proceed  with  it  as 
a  public  Bill.  Now  what  was  the  princi- 
ple of  the  measure  ?  Why,  that  education 
ought  to  bo  universal  —  that  education 
ought  to  be  religious ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  that  that  religious  teaching  should 
be  conducted  upon  the  fairest  and  most 
tolerant  principles.  On  that  account  he 
was  prepared  to  give  the  Bill  his  most 
unhesitating  and  cordial  approbation,  and 
he  considered  that,  without  exception,  it 
was  the  most  important  measure  upon  the 
great  question  of  education  ever  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it 
acquired  tenfold  importance  from  the  ex- 
traordinary part  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  taken  with  respect  to  the 
question.  For  when  they  took  office  last 
year  they  held  out  education — and,  in  his 
opinion,  most  correctly  and  justly  so — as 
the  grand  requirement  of  the  age ;  they 
held  it  out  as  the  great  object  for  which 
they  wished  to  provide.  Well,  following 
out  their  professions.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment introduced  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  country  generally  ; 
but  their  Bill  was  never  even  carried 
;to  a  second  reading.  The  Bill  which 
they  were  now  discussing  after  it  came 
out  from  the  hands  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee— 

Mr.  bright  :  It  never  was  before  a 
Select  Committee  at  all. 
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Sir  JOHN  PAKINaTON  S  Well,Aftef 
tour  Committee  had  done  discud&ing  it. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON:  The  Bill  to 
vhich  allusion  had  heen  made  was  not  the 
present  one,  which  had  hever  gone  before 
a  Seleet  Committee  at  all,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  a  genefal  Committee  upon  the 
general  question  of  education  in  Manches- 
ter and  8alford. 

SIR  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
quite  aware  of  all  that;  hut  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  kne^  that  he  himself  in  1852 
moved  its  postponement,  that  the  Com- 
mittee sat  all  that  year,  that  it  sat  again 
last  year,  and  the  Bill  was  hung  tip  pend- 
ing the  promise  df  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  that  his  Bill  Would  In  the  mean- 
time dome  to  a  second  reading — a  feat, 
however,  which  was  never  acbomplished. 
This  year,  however,  the  noble  Lord  had 
informed  them  that  the  great  requirement 
of  the  af  e  in  reference  to  which  he  was 
preparea  to  legislate  last  Tear  Was  ouite 
overlooked  in  this,  but  tliat  instead  he 
would  brlhg  forward  a  Reform  Bill,  which 
nobody  wanted,  and  which,  as  it  now  turned 
out,  nobody  cared  for.  They  were,  for- 
sooth, to  have  a  fanciful  device  for  repre- 
senting a  minority,  irstead  of  a  Bill  pro- 
viding education  for  the  thousands  of  ig- 
norant people  throughout  the  country  for 
whom  education  was  most  desirable.  He 
coUld  not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  or 
rather  his  disapprobation,  that  wheU  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  fot  Mor- 
peth (Sir  G.  Gl-ejr),  entering  very  fairly 
into  the  question,  said  that  it  was  a  very 
insignificant  point  whether  the  Bill  was 
a  public  ot  private  one,  and  then  called 
upon  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  per- 
sonally to  take  the  Bill  up  and  make  it  a 
public  Bill,  applicable  to  all  £tngland— 
that  the  noble  Lord,  instead  of  responding 
to  the  application,  only  turbed  his  back 
upon  the  House,  and  said  that  thet'e  could 
be  no  difficulty  m  the  prohioters  embody- 
ing the  Bill  in  a  public  one.  He  certainly 
had  hoped  that  th6  Government  would  have 
undertaken  to  make  It  themselves  a  public 
measure.  The  measuro  before  the  House 
Was  of  enormous  Importanee  to  Manchestef 
and  Salford,  but  doubly  important  when 
regarded  as  the  model  from  which  Wd  were 
to  adopt  the  principle  on  which  our  other 
populous  districts  were  to  be  educated. 
The  noble  Lord  had  dwelt  much  on  tho 
advantages  of  the  present  system  of 
education.  Now,  the  question  which 
that  House  had  to  determine  was  whether 
the    present   system   met    thd    demands 
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which  existed  in  the  cotihtry?  He 
thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  !t  did 
not.  Indeed,  he  believed  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  no  system  of  educa- 
tion deserving  the  name  of  a  national  sys- 
tem. Nor  was  It  worthy  of  this  country  to 
be  logging  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
such  a  subject,  and  to  be  withoiit  a  system 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  its  swarming  po< 
pulation.  It  was  true  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple had  its  advocates,  and  it  seemed  to 
him,  from  what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord, 
that  he  was  Willing  to  trust  mainly  to  it, 
as  was  also  the  case  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Wigram).  His  hon.  f*riend 
had  said  that  the  present  system  had  con- 
ferred and  was  conferring  great  benefits  on 
the  country.  No  doubt  that  was  true,  and 
they  were  indebted  to  it  for  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  education  than  the  Court* 
try  had  previously  enjoyed.  But  consider 
ing  all  the  statistics  of  the  question  the 
conviction  was  inevitable,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  merits  of  the  roluntary  sys- 
tem, or  whatever  amount  of  good  it  had 
achieved,  it  was  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  population,  and  the  re-^ 
quirements  of  the  coUntryi  He  most  here 
ask  permission  of  the  House  to  allude  to  a 
statement  which  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had 
made  at  a  very  large  and  interesting  meet* 
ing  held  at  Birmingham  not  long  ago  iti 
refehence  to  reformatory  institutions,  for 
several  attacks  had  appeared  against  him 
in  the  public  press  for  his  statistical  states 
ments  regarding  the  extent  of  education 
in  this  county.  He  bad  on  that  occasion 
stated,  and  gave  his  authority  for  the  fact 
—that  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnson^that  the 
total  numbers  receiving  education  in  this 
country  did  not  exceed  1  in  12  of  the  po^ 
pulation.  In  his  statistical  tables  on  the 
subject  of  education  that  well-knoWn  gen^ 
tleman  based  his  statement  on  tho  con- 
sideration that  1  In  6  of  the  population 
ought  to  be  receiving  education,  and  that 
was  the  case  in  Prussia,  as  w^ll  as  in 
Switzerland,  Baden,  In  Wurtemburg,  and 
Denmark.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  three 
pf'oVinces  of  Holland,  and  five  departments 
of  the  east  of  France,  1  In  6i  ;  in  Bava< 
ria»  1  in  7  S  Austria,  1  in  9 ;  Belgium  and 
France  generally,  1  in  10;  Scotland,  1  in 
11  *  whilst  in  England  and  Ireland  iht  (Pro- 
portion was  only  1  in  12.  And  what  waS 
the  state  of  education  iu  the  United  States 
of  America  f  That  in  the  north-eastern 
states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  it  WaA  1  ib 
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6,  fltid  in  Yetttoiit  and  Rhode  Island,  1  in 
7 ;  in  Delaware,  1  in  9l  North  Carolina,  1 
in  10;  and  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  I  in  12. 
So  that  England  and  Ireland  were  only 
on  a  par  with  the  lowest  slave  States  of 
America.      That  was  a  statenient  which 
Dr.  Guthrie  had  laid  before  a  Committee 
of  the  tlouse  of  Commons  last  year ;  and 
though   that   statetnent,    in   reference   to 
England  and  Ireland,  might  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  still  he  would  ask,  was  the 
state  of  England  and  Ireland  in  this  respect 
what  it  ought  to  be?     According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Registrar  General,  what  did 
they  find?    'That  while,  out  of  a  population 
of  18.000,000,  2,100,000  were  stated  to 
be  bn  the  st^hool  books — that  is,  about  8|, 
or  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  population — only 
1,760,000,  or  one-tenth,  were  known  to 
attend  school.     Now,  surely  those  figures 
t>roTed  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
beyond  the  voluntary  system.    And  he  had 
himself,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion, 
though  reluctantly  and  with  hesitation,  that, 
at  least  in  the  Case  of  the  populous  districts 
of  England,  resort  must  be  had  to  an  edu- 
cational rate.    Whether,  however,  it  would 
be  nec66sary  to  do  so  in  the  rural  districts 
Was  another  question ;  though  in  the  popu- 
lous and  large  towns  he  did  not  believe  it 
possible  otherwise  to  educate  the  people  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated, without  an  education  rate.     Well, 
one  of  the  objections  urged  against  an  edu- 
cational rate  was,  that  it  would  interfere 
with  the  voluntary  system.    But  could  that 
be  so?  de  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
could  not ;  and  in  illustration  of  his  views, 
he  would  refer  to  the  working  of  the  poor- 
law  system,  and  ask  had  its  administration 
put  a  itop  to  the  efforts  of  private  charity  ? 
It  did  not  I  neither,  ho  believed,  would  our 
providing  for  the  moral  biaii  in  the  same 
way  in  which  We  provided  for  the  physical, 
put  an  end  to  voluntary  efforts.     It  was 
alsd  found  that  in  the  United  States,  where 
a  compulsory  system  of  rating  was  in  ex- 
istence, voluntary  exertions  on  a  scale  of 
great  benevolence  Were  always  to  be  ob- 
seirved.     No#,  if  they  adopted  a  system  of 
l^ating  foi^  educational  purposes,  that  system 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  every  portion  of 
the  population — all  ought  to  have  access  to 
the  education  so  provided ;  they  must  make 
ti  Uttiversal,  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought 
to  make  it  free.   Well,  such  were  the  prin- 
eiples  of  the  Bill  now  before  them  ;  educa- 
tion was  to  be  offered  to  every  one  gratui- 
tbnaly,  and  offered  to  eVery  one  willing  to 


come  into  the  tertns  it  prescribed.  But 
then  came  the  question  really  at  issue  be- 
tween this  Bill  and  its  opponents,  and  which 
had  been  so  pertinently  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox),  are 
we  then  to  adopt  a  system  of  purely  se- 
cular, or  a  system  of  religious  teaching? 
He,  for  one,  could  only  say,  that  he  was 
most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  purely  se- 
cular system,  for  he  believed  that  if  they 
adopted  it,  they  would  be  thereby  disregard- 
ing what  wab  the  tnain  object  of  education. 
Mere  education  was  vain  and  worthless — 
standing  alone ;  while,  with  the  religious 
system,  they  imparted  to  the  child,  not  only 
secular  instruction,  but  a  knowledge  of 
those  higher  duties  which  would  be  so  valu- 
able to  him  in  after  life ;  and  on  that  point 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  that 
evening  expressed  most  just  sentiments. 
But,  independently  of  the  objections  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  a  purely  secular  system,  he 
believed  that  any  such  system  would  be 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Eo^land.  And  if  that  were 
true,  how  coula  they  possibly  levy  rates  to 
support  a  system  to  which  the  people  of 
Eogland  could  not  possibly  be  got  to  sub- 
mit ?  If  this  opinion  were,  as  he  believed 
it,  sound,  they  could  adopt  no  course  which 
would  be  more  oppressive,  or  more  unjust 
in  its  nature,  than  tirst  to  make  a  rate  and 
then  to  compel  the  people  either  to  go  with- 
out the  advantage  of  it,  or  else,  if  they  took 
advantage  of  it,  to  adopt  a  systeni  opposed 
to  their  convictions  and  repugnant  to  their 
consciences.  And  might  they  not  derive 
some  advantage  from  contemplating  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  ?  Let 
him  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Manchester  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  over  which  he 
presided  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  AmeHca  on  the  effect  of  the 
secular  system  there.  [I^he  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  read  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Payne,  who  described  how 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity 
had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  undermined 
in  America,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.!  Now 
it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  tliding  (Mr.  Cobden)  had 
submitted  to  the  Committee  a  very  able 
letter  from  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Thompson,  Who  gave  vent  to  very  strong 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  secular  system 
of  education.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  there  was  very  great 
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difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  gene- 
rally ;  that,  at  all  events,  there  were  gen- 
tlemen competent  to  form  an  opinion — men 
of  great  experience,  aud  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  work  of  education  in 
America — who  felt  that  the  results  of  that 
system  which  it  was  wanted  to  introduce 
into  England  had  evinced  not  only  a  gene- 
ral disregard  for  religion,  but  an  ignorance 
of  fundamental  religion,  which  were  alike 
perilous  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  State. 
And  was  it,  then,  come  to  that,  that  their 
unhappy  religious  divisions  were  to  become 
an  insuperable  bar  to  their  forming  a  re- 
ligious system  based  upon  fair  and  tolerant 
principles  ?  He  felt  bound  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  measure  before  the  House 
had  been  conducted  in  a  manner  which  did 
the  greatest  honour  to  the  people  of  Man- 
chester, and  that  it  opened  out  a  path  by 
which  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  might  be  respected,  and  by 
which,  at  the  same  time,  education  might 
be  made  universal.  Believing  that  the 
measure  would  attain  that  end,  he  thought 
it  right  to  urge  the  House  not  to  throw 
aside  the  Bill  upon  a  light  and  unimportant 
question.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  a  rate  should  be  levied  to  support 
schools,  which  were  to  be  open  to  persons 
of  all  religious  denominations,  but  with  the 
condition  that,  whatever  the  teaching  of 
each  school  might  be,  the  parental  rights 
and  religious  scruples  of  those  parents 
should  be  respected  who  desired  to  send 
their  children  to  such  schools  for  the  bene- 
fit of  secular  instruction.  He  could  not 
entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  in  a  statement  which 
he  had  made  in  a  late  discussion  upon  this 
question  at  Manchester;  for,  although  the 
census  would  show,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  never  attending  any  place  of  wor- 
ship at  all,  yet  the  proportion,  as  stated  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  thought  was  rather 
exaggerated.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  there  were  about  5,000,000  people 
who  never  attended  any  place  of  worship, 
or  about  1,000,000  heads  of  families. 
That  was  a  statement  which  he  could 
not  agree  to,  although  he  would  admit 
that  the  proportion  was  very  large.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  : — 

* '  Now,  I  ask  every  candid  man  who  really  wants 
edooation,  how  will  you  reach,  through  our  reli- 
gious organisations,  those  people  who  never  go  to 
chapels  or  to  any  place  of  religions  worship  ?    And 
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then,  there  is  in  reserve  this  more  terrible  fiiot  still 
— that  the  very  persons  who  never  go  to  church  or 
chapel  are  just  those  persons,  above  all,  whom  it 
is  most  important  we  should  reach  through  our 
school  organisation." 

He  was  prepared  to  concur  entirely  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  statement,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  first 
part.  He  would  say  that  that  proportion 
of  the  population  which  are  insensible  to 
their  religious  duties  was  precisely  that 
to  whom  should  be  extended  the  blessings 
of  whatever  system  of  education  was  de- 
vised. The  plan  of  the  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, would  not  reach  that  portion  of  the 
population.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  assisted  from  the  rales 
who  did  not  pay  for  their  own  schooling; 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Wigram)  seemed  to  enter- 
tain the  strongest  objection  to  that  plan. 
He  said  : — '*  There  would  be  the  same 
objection  to  raising  rates  for  educational 
purposes  as  there  were  now  to  church 
rates."  But  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  main- 
tained that  that  depended  on  the  manner 
in  which  those  rates  were  applied.  If 
they  raised  rates,  and  applied  tbem  ex- 
clusively to  the  benefit  of  one  system  of 
religion,  then  undoubtedly  objections  ana- 
logous to  those  that  were  urged  against 
church  rates  would  be  made.  But  if  they 
were  raised  upon  tolerant  principles — prin- 
ciples which  had  respect  for  religious  scru- 
ples, and  which  did  nothing  to  force  par- 
ticular creeds  or  catechisms  upon  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  learn  them — ^he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  nothing  at  all  of  such 
objections.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  this 
was  an  imperfect  system,  and  that  you 
could  not  force  the  Church  system  upon 
Dissenters  ;  certainly  not,  and  the  Bill  did 
not  propose  to  do  so.  He  himself  knew 
of  a  case  in  point.  It  was  in  a  i*ural  parish 
where  there  was  a  large  church  congre- 
gation and  only  a  few  dissenting  families 
— too  few  to  have  a  school  of  their  own; 
but  there  was  a  school  connected  with  the 
National  Society,  and  where  the  rule  of 
the  Society  with  regard  to  the  catechism 
was  rigidly  enforced.  And  what  was  the 
result  ?  Why,  that  the  children  of  these 
dissenting  families  wore  altogether  unpro- 
vided for.  Now  was  that  a  Christian  or  a 
tolerant  mode  of  action  ?  He  must  most 
distinctly  and  broadly  state  his  opinion 
that  the  National  Society  would  do  well  to 
relax  their  rule  with  regard  t^  religious 
education.     What  he  desired  to  see  was 
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that    in    tliat  parish  a  school   should   he 
maintained — a  Church  of  England  school, 
teaching     Cburch    of  England   doctrines; 
that   those    doctrines,  inculcated  through 
the  creeds    and  catechisms  of  the  Church, 
should  be  taught  to  all  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them  ;  hut  that  in  the  case  of  dis- 
senting families  the  children  should  he  al- 
lowed to  come  to  the  school,  their  parents 
being  responsible  for  them,  and  undertak- 
ing to  relieve  the  schoolmasters  of  the  duty 
of  inculcating  religious  instruction.     Now, 
would  religion  suffer  from  the  execution  of 
auch  a   plan  ?     On  the  contrary,  he  he- 
lieyed  the  ends  of  religion  would  be  greatly 
promoted,  and   that   simultaneously  they 
would  be  increasing  sentiments  of  charity 
and  good-will,  which  would  do  much  to- 
wards putting  an  end  to  that  feeling  of 
acrimony  which   so   often  was    found   to 
exist  between  those  who  were  members  of 
the  Church  and  those  who  dissented  from 
it.     He  thought  it  could  not  be  too  gene- 
rally known  that  one  of  the  finest  estab- 
lishments in  this  Kingdom  for  education — 
he  meant  King  Edward's  Graramai;  School 
at   Birmingham — was  conducted  upon   a 
system  which  gave  general  satisfaction  to 
the  various  classes  of  religious  denomina- 
tions that  sought  its  advantages.     By  the' 
last  accounts  he  had  received  respecting 
this  school,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
1,200  scholars  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
the  large  revenue  attached  to  this  school. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  present  Bishop 
of  Manchester  was  for  many  years  the 
head  master  of  that  grammar  school.     He 
held  in  his  hand  a  printed  copy  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Bishop  in  relation  to 
that  school,  in  1842.     There  were  at  that 
time  1,133  scholars  receiving  education  in 
it.     Of  that  number  748  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England;    133  were  Indepen- 
dents, 116  Wesleyans,    60  Baptists,   38 
Socinians,  10  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nection, 8  Roman  Catholics,  7   Sweden- 
borgians,  6  Presbyterians,  4  Jews,  1  Qua- 
ker, 1  Irvingito,  and  1   of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  yet  they  were  all  receiving 
the  same  system  of  education  in  the  most 
harmonious  spirit.     Dr.  Lee  said  that  his 
plan  was  this : — the  religious  lessons  were 
given  first  in  the  day,  and  any  parent  who 
objected  to  the  particular  religious  instruc- 
tion that  was  then  given  had  the  liberty  of 
keeping  the  child  at  home  until  that  part 
of  the  education  was  concluded.    No  single 
complaint  had  been  made  of  this  system. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  satisfaction 
was  e?inced  by  all  religious   sects  and 


classes.    In  his  humble  opinion  he  thought 
that  they  might  safely  meet  the  difficulty 
so  far  as  regards  all  denominational  schools, 
by  allowing  them  to  have  their  owrf  pecu- 
liar religious  doctrines  exclusively  taught  in 
them,  and  not  endeavouring  to  force  upon 
them  doctrines   and  creeds  to  which  the 
people  of  the  place  conscientiously  objected. 
There,  however,  arose  a  difficulty  connected 
with  the  teaching  and  establishing  of  schools 
in  places  too  poor  and  destitute  for  any  such 
denominational  establishments  to  be  formed. 
That  difficulty  was,  however,  met  by  what 
were  called  the   building  clauses  of  this 
Bill.     He  did   not  look  at  this  measure 
simply  as  a  Manchester  Bill;  but  rather  as 
a  model  Bill  to  be  followed  by  others  of  a 
similar  character.     He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  the  case  of  a  school  es- 
tablished   by  rate's   in   destitute  districts 
where  there  was  no  denominational  school 
established,  such  school   should  be  esta- 
blished on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.     He  could  not  understand  how 
any  objection  could  be  raised  to  such  a 
plan.     He  found  a  number  of  precedents 
for  this  course  on  the  Statute-book.     The 
most  recent  was  the  Act  which  was  passed 
four  years  ago  for   the  establishment  of 
what  were  called  the  district  pauper  union 
schools.     In  those  schools  were  appointed 
Church   of   England   chaplains    and   was 
taught  the  Church  of  England  doctrine. 
There  was,  however,  all  due  respect  shown 
to  Dissenters,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
advantages  of  those  schools  under  limits, 
to  receive  instruction  in  their  own  doctrine 
from  their  own  parents  or  guardians.    The 
same  principle  was  adopted  both  in  gaols 
and  workhouses.    He  was,  therefore,  forti- 
fied by  those  precedents  in  saying  that  in 
such  cases  as  he  had  referred  to  the  edu- 
cation in  those  schools  should  bo  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    Ho  found  that  in  Manchester  this 
argument  was  frankly  admitted  by  Dissent- 
ers.    If  they  took  the  population,  or  the 
census   of  religious    denominations,    they 
would  find  an  enormous  majority  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England.     Taking,  too, 
the  amount  of  money  expended  on  educa- 
tion through    the  year — the  numbers   of 
scholars  and  of  schools — they  would  find 
the  Church  of  England  greatly  in  the  as- 
cendancy.    On  those  grounds,  therefore, 
he  contended  that  he  had  taken  the  fair 
and  legitimate  view  of  this  part  of   the 
question.      He  would  lay  down  the  rule 
that  eveiy  child  should  be  free  to  benefit 
by  those  schools,  and  that  the  child  should 
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l>9  9t  liberty  to  remnin  away  during  reli- 
gious instruction  if  the  peculiar  kind  taught 
be  objected  to  by  the  parents.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  he  was  disposed  to  jgfive  his 
support  to  the,  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
Although  he  did  not  ex?tctly  approve  of 
the  nlan  of  conveying  education  as  pro* 
posea  by  this  Bill,  he  considered  it  on  the 
whole  as  a  noble  measure — the  most  iippor- 
tant  measure  upon  education  that  had  ever 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  that  House.  He 
had  himself  recently  seen  in  Manchester 
something  of  that  spirit  abroad  which  had 
led  to  the  preparation  apd  introduction  of 
this  Bill.  He  must  say  he  thought  that  the 
men  of  Manchester  had  held  out  an  example 
to  all  England  by  meetiug  together — though 
of  di6ferent  persuasions — and  mutually  lay* 
ing  aside  their  religious  differences  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  such  a  measure  of 
education  as  this  Bill  proposed.  They  had 
met  together  on  the  common  ground  of 
Christianity,  and  had  agreed  to  this  Bill, 
which  bad  been  brought  forward  in  a 
manner  most  honourable  to  themselves. 
He  thought  then  that  it  was  only  due  to 
them  that  their  Bill  should  be  treated  with 
all  due  respect  by  that  House,  that  it 
should  be  read  a  second  time,  and  then 
sent  before  a  Select  Committee.  If  it 
should  be  subsequently  considered  neces- 
sary to  submit  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  he  was 
confident  that  the  promoters  of  the  mea- 
sure would  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion that  it  should  go  through  that  ordeal. 
The  House  should  understand  this  point, 
that  the  petition  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gfibson) 
referred,  was  not  one  against  this  Bill. 
What  were  the  words  of  this  petition  of 
the  corporation  of  Manchester  ?  Here 
they  were — **  without  giving  any  opinion 
on  the  principle  or  details  of  the  Bill : — 
[Mr.  MiiiNEB  Gibson  :  Read  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.]  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  allow  him  he  would  read  what 
he  liked.  He  would,  however,  read  the 
prayer,  but  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's permission  he  would  read  what  pre- 
ceded the  prayer  first.  The  petitioners 
said ; — 

'*  That  without  giying  any  opinion  on  the  prin- 
ciple or  details  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Education  Bill,  your  petitioners  respectfully,  but 
firmly,  protest  against  its  introduction,  or  further 
progress,  as  a  private  Bill  in  your  Ilonourable 
Ilouse.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray 
that  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
important  and  generally  interesting  subjects  of 
edupation,  b^  means  of  a  private  Bill,  nfiy  not 
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receire  the  sanction  of  your  Honourable  Hous^t 
and  that  the  proposal  to  read  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Bill  tne  second  time  may  be  negatived.** 

Very  true ;  but  why  f  Why,  upon  thQ 
ground  that  the  Bill  was  a  private  Bill, 
It  was  on  thii^  grouqd  that  they  distinctly 
objected,  and  withheld  any  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  principle  or  details  of 
tho  measure.  But  this  was  pot  all« 
When  the  decision  of  the  counpil  wp.s 
arrived  at,  it  was  only  after  debate ;  an4 
when  the  petition  was  first  drawn  it  was 
differently  worded.  As  first  drawui  thQ 
petitiop  did  object  to  th^  principle  of  the 
bill ;  but  an  amendment  was  carried,  tha( 
the  disapproval  be  struck  out,  and  these 
words  substituted — **  without  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  principles  or  details. "  But 
further.  If  he  were  called  upon  to  choosQ 
between  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
town  council  and  the  whole  body  of  rate- 
payers upon  such  a  subject,  he  should  say 
that  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  rate- 
payers was  more  tp  be  trusted  on  this  ques- 
tion than  the  town  council.  For  what  bad 
occurred  wben  the  ratepayers  were  can* 
vassed  upon  it  ?  Why,  that  no  less  than 
40,000  of  them  had  petitioned  Parliameut 
that  the  Bill  should  pass ;  and  he  believed 
it  would  be  found  that  these  40,000  con- 
stituted a  great  majority  of  the  whole. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  set 
the  decision  of  the  ratepayers  against  the 
decision  of  the  tpwn  council,  even  if  the 
town  council  had  expressed  a  distinct  op-? 
position  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
they  had  not,  for  they  declined  giving  any 
opinion  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
not  deny  that  in  this  Bill  he  did  not  look 
altogether  to  Manchester.  It  was  a  model 
from  which  that  House  might  derive  sound 
principles  for  extending  universal  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  populous  and  destitute  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  ;  and  on  these  grounds 
he  was  desirous  that  it.  should  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Mn.  BRIGHT  said,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had,  in  his  opening 
observations,  spoken  as  if  he  thought  the 
gentlemen  promoting  the  Bill  had  some 
right  to  complain  that  himself  and  his 
right  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  bad 
blamed  the  course  they  had  taken.  They 
did  not,  however,  blame  their  course,  for 
thc}'  did  not  see  how  they  could  easily  have 
taken  any  other.  The  fact  was,  the  forms 
of  that  House  would  not  allow  them,  even 
if  they  had  wished  it,  to  brings  in  as  a 
public  Bill  a  Bill  for  local  objects  like 
the  present  |  while  at  the  same  tima  tbe 


vho  diBBentet}  from  tba  measure,  made  it 
iiqpoMiblei  >u  (tieir  minds,  tbat  the  House 
could  allow  »neh  n  pulfject  to  be  dealt  with 
MiDcliiaively  as  a  private  Bill.  The  pro- 
luotera  ought  not  to  be  blamedi  thej  could 
not  help  the  accidents  of  their  poBttion. 
Neither  hiineelf  nor  hia  right  hon.  Friend 
foaud  fault  with  them,  although  diBaentiag 
A-oni  them  aa  important  details.  For  ex- 
ample, they  were  not  willing  to  admit  that 
the  promoters  of  Ibe  present  Bill  nere  the 
onl^  perapna  in  Manchester  who  had  advo- 
cated the  oauee  of  education.  Everybodj 
knew  that  ri)  educational  movement  had 
eiUted  in  Manchester  for  several  ^eara; 
that  it  was  commenced  bj  peraona  who 
opposed  the  present  Bill;  and  it  was  onlj 
after  they  had  made  great  progress  in 
securing  puhlio  opinion  on  their  side  that 
the  gentlemen  promoting  this  Bill  brought 
the  meaaure  forward  in  opposition.  Both 
parties,  therefore,  were  entitled  to  com- 
toendation  ;  both  were  entitled  to  a  fair 
hearing  before  Parliament.  But  the  other 
party,  who  tirat  moved  in  this  matter,  knew 
perfectly  well  that  they  could  not  cairy 
Uieir  measnre  aa  a  private  Bill.  Thcj 
might  have  brought  a  private  Bill  before 
the  House  just  as  this  private  Bill  was 
now  brought,  but  they  knew  perfectly  well, 
as  hi*  right  hoc.  Friend  had  always  advised 
them,  that  it  was  not  tba  way  to  get  the 
questiou  settled  at  all.  Such  being  the 
position  of  the  Gentlemen  who  could  not 
agree  to  the  present  Bill,  (hey  bad  a  right 
Id  ask  the  House  to  hear  their  objections 
to  the  present  Bill  being  read  a  second 
time.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Fakington)  had  made  same  rather  extra- 
ordiuary  observations  tonarda  the  close  of 
this  speech.  He  repudiated  the  views  of 
the  corporation  of  Manchester,  and  con- 
tended that  Ibey  were  not  elected  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  They  were  not  elected, 
any  more  than  he  himeeif  was,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ;  but  he  must  say  (hat  if 
there  ever  was  a  body  capable  of  express- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  whole  community 
which  it  governed,  that  body  was  the 
coiiDcil  of  the  city  of  Maqchester.  Every- 
body wbq  knew  anything  qf  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  city  councU  of  Manciiostor 
since  its  £rst  establishment,  would  admit 
that  there  was  no  towu  in  the  United 
Kingdom  more  indebted  to  tba  indefati- 
gable and  enlightened  labours  of  its  muni- 
cipal representatives  than  was  the  city  of 
Uwcbfiiter,    Tbq  amount  of  mowy  Uiey 


tounding.  [fow,  fur  what  did  this  Bill  aik 
the  House?  Brought  in  by  the  boi), 
Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Ad- 
derley),  and  the  hop.  and  learned  Member 
for  Hertford  (Mr.  T.  Chambers),  neither 
of  them'  connected  with  Manchester,  it 
asked  Parliament,  under  the  modest  guise 
of  a  Private  Bill,  to  ta<  the  ratepayers  of 
that  city  to  the  amount,  as  estimated  by 
some,  of  no  less  than  from  40,000/,  to 
50,0001,  a  year,  but  of  25,000i.  a  year 
even  according  to  the  promoters  them- 
selves. It  proposed  to  take  either  of  these 
vast  sums  from  the  ratepayers  of  the  eity 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people. 
Now,  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  what  he  would  say  if 
his  right  hon.  Colleague  (Hr.  U.  Gibson) 
and  himself  were  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  tho 
purpose  of  extending  the  principle  to  the 
aounty  of  Worcester}  What  would  thq 
right  hon,  Baronet  say  if  the  Bill  so  intro- 
duced proposed  to  levy  a  county  rate,  and 
to  appoint  a  district  school  committee,  with 
power  to  draw  upon  the  county  treasurer 
to  the  extent  of  50,0001.  or  lOO.OOOj.  a 
year?  Such  a  measure,  he  rather  tbotight) 
would  be  opposed  by  every  county  magla- 
(rate  in  tbat  I{ouse ;  and  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  think  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  made  such  a  pertinacious 
stand  against  the  County  Rates  £xpen< 
diture  Bill  last  year  would  support  it,  as  he 
had  the  present  measure,  in  a  speech  of 
an  hour's  length.  The  thing  waa  mon< 
strouB  and  incredible  ;  and  but  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  looking  rather  to 
Manchester  thon  Worcestershire,  and  al- 
loniug  his  praiseworthy  sentiments  in 
favour  of  education  to  dim  his  sense  of 
justice,  he  would  see  at  once  that  nothing 
eould  be  more  impossible  than  that  the 
House  of  Oommons  should  consent  to 
impose  such  an  amount  of  taxation  on 
the  ratepayers  of  Man  oh  ester,  opposed 
as  tiie  proposition  was  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  himself,  who  at  least  tBt 
presented  Bomebady  in  the  horougb,  and 
opposed  also  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  wera 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  Bill.  The  Bill 
had  not  been  submitted  to  a  single  puhlio 
meeting  in  Manchester,  and  it  bad  not 
even  been  circulated  in  (hat  House.  In- 
deed, he  would  undertake  to  aay,  that  not 
one  Member  in  ten  had  ever  seen  it  at  all, 
Ue  eould  not  see,  mider  such  circumstanc«Si 
how  Geiitlemen  vht)  valued  ^e  repreatultu 
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tire  principle,   or  municipal   institutions, 
could  oppose   tlie  concurrent   sense  of  a 
great  community  upon  a  private  measure 
merely  because  it  was  called  an  Educa- 
tional Bill ;  and  the  promoters  must  them- 
selves feel  that  here  was  an  obstacle  of  an 
insurmountable  character  against  the  course 
they  had  been   recommended  to  pursue. 
He  would  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  Bill 
further  than  to  say  that,  without  once  men- 
tioning the  corporation,  it  proposed  to  esta- 
blish, under  the  system  of  voting  according 
to  Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  a  district  school 
committee,  which  should  demand  from  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  the  large  rates  he 
had  stated,  annuidly,  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  opening  new  schools,  but  of  keeping 
open  the  existing  schools  in  Manchester 
under  their  present  management,  with  the 
condition  that  they  should  be  free  schools 
for  the  whole  population.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  had  referred 
to  the  petition  from  the  corporation  ;  and 
the  latter  had  argued  from  it  that  the 
corporation  did  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.    He  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  word  "  therefore,"  as  if  it  referred 
only  to  the  three  preceding  lines  which  he 
read,  but  it  referred,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
affirmations  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
part  of  the  petition.     Here  was  one  of 
them : — 

*<  That  your  petitioners  fullj  recognise  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  proriding 
free  schools  for  the  poorest,  most  destitute,  and 
dependent  classes  of  children  in  this  country,  and 
believe  that  thereby  many  of  the  social  evils 
resulting  from  the  want  of  education  which  at 
present  unfortunately  exist  amongst  such  classes, 
may  be  materially  lessened,  and  the  amount  of 
crime  amongst  juveniles  considerably  dimi- 
nished." 

But  this  was  wholly  different  from  the  pro- 
positions in  the  Bill.  The  Bill  provided 
that  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  city 
should  be  educated  at  free  schools — those 
of  the  rich,  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of 
the  working  classes,  all  alike,  if  they  chose 
to  attend  there.  This  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  the  corporation  laid  down 
in  their  petition,  which  was  that  Parlia- 
ment should  legislate,  not  by  a  private 
Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educa- 
tion "  for  the  poorest,  most  destitute,  and 
dependent  classes  of  children  in  this  coun- 
try." They  recommended,  also,  that 
meanB  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  schools.  Then  what 
became  of  the  statements  of  the  right 
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hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Morpeth, 
and  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
that  the  corporation  of  Manchester  had 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  ?  They  did  express  an  opinion  ; 
but  it  was  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  pnn- 
ciple  opposed  to  that  of  the  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  had  stated  that  when  the  Bill 
was  before  the  corporation  an  amendment 
was  made  which  had  the  effect  of  altering 
the  petition.  The  fact  was,  the  amend- 
ment was  a  friendly  amendment ;  it  was 
proposed  by  a  member  who  was  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  though  not  as  a  private  Bill  ; 
and  then  the  council  carried  the  petition 
unanimously.  }t  was,  however,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  whole  case,  that  the  cor- 
poration of  Manchester,  representing  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000  persons,  who 
would  be  affected,  should  the  present  Bill 
pass,  by  a  tax  amounting  to  40,000^  annu- 
ally, was  not,  owing  to  the  forms  of  the 
House,  able  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
House  respecting  it.  His  right  hon .  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  such  a  petition,  en- 
grossed upon  parchment  and  sealed  with 
the  broad  seal  of  the  coi*poration,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Where  was  this  petition  ? 
It  was, stowed  away  in  a  room  fifty  or  one 
hundred  yards  off — in  some  of  those  small 
rooms  or  cells  which  Sir  Charles  Barry 
had  built  for  concealing  everything  about 
the  House — and  it  could  not  be  laid  on  the 
table.  It  had  not  been  presented,  and 
could  not  be.  But  suppose  the  Bill  went 
before  a  Committee,  what  a  ludicrous  state 
of  things  would  ensue.  Who  would  be 
upon  that  Committee  ?  Neither  himself 
nor  his  right  hon.  Colleague,  who  know 
everything  about  the  Bill,  but  only  Mem- 
bers who  had  no  knowledge  whatever  con- 
cerning it.  They  would  discuss  the  mat- 
ter for  several  days  ;  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  conscience  would  be  asked ;  whether 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  agree  to  do 
this,  or  the  Unitarians  that,  or  the  Church 
people  to  do  something  else.  Now,  ho 
would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  any- 
thing could  be  more  inconsistent  or  absurd 
than  that  a  matter  of  this  sort,  involving 
such  important  questions,  ought  to  be  set- 
tled by  five  hon.  Members  upstairs,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe.  It  was  said  that  this  was  to 
be  a  model  Bill.  But  we  had  already  a 
Bill  for  Ireland  ;  why  not  take  that  as  a 
model  ?  A  Bill  was  to  be  brought  in  for 
Scotland  next  week ;  why  not  take  that 
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as  a  model  ?     Here  were  measures  affect- 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
-why  not  have  another  for  England  and 
Wales  ?     Would  they  practise   their  ex- 
periments upon   Manchester  when   Man- 
chester did  not  ask  for  it,  hut  denounced 
It    hy  its  legitimate  authorities  ?     There 
was  another  reason  why  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  this  Bill.     It 
would  not  work.    Did  the  House  think  that 
if  they  passed  a  Bill  in  the  face  of  sixty 
municipal  councillors,  aldermen,  and  more, 
the  Bill   would  work?     Would   they  set 
up  another  authority  in  the  shape  of  a  dis- 
trict school  committee,  with  the  power  to 
put  their  finger  annually  upon  vast  sums, 
whose  whole  office  and  business  was  repu- 
diated by  the  municipality  of  Manchester  ? 
Were  they  to   proceed  upon   the  theory 
which  this  Bill  adopted,  that  every  man, 
whatever  his  religious  opinions,  must  con- 
tribute directly  and  annually  for  the  teach- 
ing  of  every  other   religious   opinion   in 
Manchester,  some  of  which  ho  believed  to 
be  dangerous  and  erroneous  ?     Ho  saw  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner)  looking  in  amazement  at  such  a 
proposition.      The  House  had  not  heard 
anything  of  his  peculiar  propositions  this 
year;  but  the  hon.  Member  was  conscien- 
tious, and  he  certainly  could  not  pay  a  rate 
under  this  Bill.     He  (Mr.  Bright)  was  also 
conscientious,  and  ho  could  not  pay  a  rate 
under  this  Bill  except  with  the  same  vio- 
lence that  would  be  done  to  his  convictions 
in  the  case  of  church-rates ;  and  here  he 
would  express  his  solemn  conviction  that  if 
the  Bill  passed  in  this  shape,  or  in  any 
shape,  it  would  only  import  into  the  town 
of  Manchester  all  the  evils  of  a  church- 
rate,  from  which  evils  Manchester  was  now 
free,  and  cause  such  a  revulsion  in  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
education,  that  parties  who  were  gradually 
approximating  to  rational  views   upon   it 
would  be  driven  from  each  other,  and  that 
public  education,  instead  of  being  promoted, 
would  be  retarded  for  many  years.     The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Adderley)  had  not  been  quite  fair  in  his 
opening  speech  in  treating  himself  and  his 
right  hon.  Colleague  as  if  they  were  op- 
posed to  education.     They  were  not  op- 
posed to  education.     They  had  both  stood 
upon  the   same  platform   with  the   hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden), 
and  they  agreed  it  must  be  desirable  to 
have  some  experiment  in  the  way  of  a  per- 
missive Bill,  in  order  to  discover  if  the 
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problem  could  be  worked  out.     He  (Mr. 
Bright)  thought  it  might,  but  it  never  would 
be  worked  out  by  a  Private  Bill  brought  in 
by  Members  not  connected  with  Manches- 
ter, and  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
the  town  council  and  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  Manchester.     This,  indeed, 
was  a  delicate  question,  which  could  not 
be  finished  in  one  Session.     The  respect- 
able gentlemen  who  promoted  the  Bill  had 
not  hitherto  been  much  in  favour  of  public 
agination.     They  had  only  been  at  it  three 
years,  and  were  rather  novices  yet.     It 
would   require    another,   or  perhaps   two 
years,   before    discussion  in    Manchester 
could  assume  a  shape  to  enable  a  Bill  to  be 
brought  in  with  such  an  amount  of  general 
acceptance  as  to  give  it  a  chance  of  work- 
ing with  anything  like  success.     His  own 
opinion  was  that  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  then  persons 
interested  in  a  measure  for  Manchester, 
with  some  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
might    probably,    at    no    distant    period, 
agree  upon  a  Bill  that  might  be  brought 
in  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Adderley) ; 
or,  what    would   probably   be   better,    it 
might    be    offered    to    the    Government, 
who   might   perchance   consent  to    bring 
it   in.     It  should,   however,  be   a  gene- 
ral  measure,   legislating  very   little,  but 
giving  permissive  powers  to  the  various 
corporations  in  the  country.     Parliameni 
leaving  thus  the  settlement,  each  corpora 
tion  would  bo  left  to  adopt  the  measure  fo 
itself,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  locality  a 
far  as  public  opinion  in  the  community  re 
quired.      He  was  not  against  an  experi 
mental  education  in  the  city  of  Manchec 
ter.     The   majority  of  the  people  ther 
were  not  opposed  to  it;  but  they  wou) 
not  have  it  triod  upon  principles  such  t 
were  involved  in  the  present  Bill  ;  princ 
pies  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  who 
municipal  authority,  and  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  what  was  just  with  regard 
the  consciences  of  individuals.  If  any  ho 
Gentleman  thought  he   opposed  the  B 
upon  any  other  ground,  he  was  altogeth 
mistaken.     He  had  much  respect  for  t 
gentlemen  who  proposed  it,  and  he  woi 
not  deny  that  they  had  made  concessio 
which  entitled   them  to  great  attentio 
and   being   extremely   anxious    that   tl 
great  question  should  be  put  in  a  train 
a  settlement  of  some  kind,  he  would  ass 
it  in  any  way  he  could  conscientious 
But  as  he  believed  he  best  comprehent 
the  wants  of  the  locality,  as  he  knew 
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wishes  of  the  people,  and  as  he  kneir  the 
natare  of  the  Bill,  he  asked  the  House 
not  to  consent  to  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  concurred  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
in  thinking  that  the  Government  had 
manifested  a  great  disregard  to  this  im- 
portant question  hy  almost  wholly  absent- 
ing themselves  from  the  House  during  the 
present  discussion.  He  thought  it  was 
somewhat  hard  that  the  House  should  be 
asked  to  deal  with  a  question  so  immea- 
surably great  as  education,  which  ought 
to  be  argued  on  general  grounds,  in  the 
shape  of  a  private  Bill.  And  this,  too, 
when  they  had  it  made  manifest  to  them 
that  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
whom  it  was  to  operate  were  divided  upon 
the  measure.  There  was  not  the  name  of 
any  Member  connected  with  the  city  of 
Manchester,  or  with  Salford,  on  the  back 
of  the  Bill.  When  it  was  known  how 
eager  all  persons  had  been  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  it 
was,  at  least,  a  strong  evidence  that  there 
was  a  great  division  of  opinion  upon  the 
proposed  arrangement,  when  no  one  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  Manchester  or 
Salfurd  had  consented  to  his  name  being 
placed  on  the  back  of  this  Bill.  He  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  diffusion  of 
education  among  the  people,  provided  that 
education  were  based  an  religion;  but  be- 
cause he  believed  that,  as  drawn,  the  Bill 
was  not  based  on  religion,  and,  so  far  from 
that,  must  inevitably  fritter  it  down,  and 
bring  it  to  nought,  he  disliked  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure;  he  objected  to  the 
Bill  also,  because,  whilst  in  terms  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  tolerant,  it  evaded  tolerance  in 
truth.  It  was  impossible  to  read  the  clause, 
the  47th  he  believed,  which  professed  to 
secure  tolerance  to  all  the  children  in  the 
schools,  without  seeing  that,  **  keeping  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear,"  it  would 
**  break  it  to  the  hope."  Moreover,  he 
confessed  that  he  objected  to  the  princi- 
ple of  rating  laid  down  by  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape,  and  he  quite  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright)  that  if  the  proposed 
system  of  rating  were  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  they  would  have  all  the  evils  of 
the  church-rate  system,  including  all  its 
heart-burnings,  without  even  the  advan- 
tage of  prescription  which  church  rates 
enjoy.  How  would  the  trustees  of  schools 
be  affected?  Tliey  might  apply  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  rates  of  a  town. 


The  Bill  said  to  the  trustees  of  sohools. 
in  effect,  '*  You  shall  have  a  share  in  this 
rate  if  you  will  commit  a  breach  of  trust. 
Give  up  what  you  have  promised  to  per- 
form, and  which  you  believe  you  ought  to 
fulfil,  and  here  is  a  share  of  the  rate.  But, 
whether  you  do  so  or  not,  of  this  be  as- 
sured, you  shall  pay  your  rate  for  what 
you  believe  to  be  error."  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  based  his 
argument  to-n,ight  on  the  present  insuffi* 
ciency  of  education.  But  what  did  he  do  ? 
He  said  he  disapproved  of  the  mode  pro- 
posed for  an  extension  of  education  by  the 
Bill.  But  if  he  disapproved  of  the  mode 
he  (Mr.  Henley)  confessed  he  did  not  un- 
derstand upon  what  ground  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  determined  to  support  the 
second  reading.  For,  whilst  hia  right 
hon.  Friend  declared  that  the  extension 
of  education  was  necessary,  he  disap- 
proved of  the  plan  by  which  that  object 
was  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
W.  J.  Fox)  had  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  present  state  of  education  in  this 
country,  and  he  (Mr.  Henley)  presumed 
that  every  one  would  be  ready  to  admit 
that  there  was  much  room  fur  adopting 
increased  means  of  education.  But  some 
of  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
were  not,  as  he  thought,  quite  well  founded, 
or  sufficient  to  prove  nil  his  assertions. 
For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
crime,  the  hon.  Member  said  that,  though 
there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  education,  there  had  not  been 
any  relative  decrease  in  crime.  Now  it 
seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Henley)  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  attached  sufficient  weight 
to  the  facts  which,  contemporaneously  with 
the  increase  of  education,  had  been  going 
on.  He  did  not  consider  that  while  there 
had  been  an  increased  number  of  com- 
mittals there  had  also  been  increased 
means  provided  for  prosecuting  crime,  the 
public  having  undertaken  to  pay  all  the 
expenses.  By  that  one  circumstance  the 
number  of  committals  was  greatly  in- 
creased; still,  he  believed  that  it  had  had 
the  effect  of  checking  crime.  He  believed 
the  primary  duty  of  the  State  was  to  teach 
children  their  duty  to  man  and  to  God, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  taught  their 
duty  to  man  without  being  taught  their 
duty  to  God.  And  whatever  might  be 
said  respecting  Ireland,  he  did  not  believe 
that  in  this  country  —  especially  in  the 
densely-populated  manufaoluring  distriotfl 
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mj  ene  would  hold  that,  if  ibej  gave 
childreii  a  secular  education,  they  had  pro- 
Yided  the  means  of  ensuring  them  reli- 
gions teaching  also.  Unless,  however,  they ' 
oould  do  that,  he  maintained  that  they 
would  he  doing  only  that  which  was  a 
secondary  duty,  and  leaving  undone  that 
which  was  their  primary  duty.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  children  to  receive  a 
domestic  religious  education;  but  it  was 
his  opinion  that,  whether  from  the  inces- 
sant employment  of  the  parents,  or  from 
their  inability  or  their  want  of  will,  they 
could  not  be  trusted  in  imparting  to  their 
children  that  indispensable  portion  of  edu- 
eation.  In  trusting  to  such  a  source  he 
feared  they  would  be  trusting  to  a  broken 
reed.  In  his  opinion  it  was  our  duty,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  provide  a  religious 
education,  and  then  to  engraft  a  secular 
education  upon  it.  These  were  the  views 
which  he  conscientiously  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  education.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  subject  upon  which 
there  were,  and  would  always  continue  to 
be,  great  differences  of  opinion*  He 
deeply  regretted  that  the  Government  had 
shown  such  a  total  want  of  care  respect- 
ing it,  for,  whilst  hardly  favouring  the 
Bouse  with  a  distinct  opinion,  they  had 
actually  shown  their  contempt  of  it,  by 
not  taking  the  trouble  to  listen  to  what 
other  persons  had  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
He  considered  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  as  tan- 
tamount to  voting  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill;  and,  so  regarding  it,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  to  a  divi- 
sion, he  (Mr.  Henley)  should  give  him  his 
support. 

Mh.  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gib- 
son), because  he  felt  that,  if  the  measure 
were  rejected,  he  should  thereby  be  assist- 
ing to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  any  town  or  community  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  connected  with  education  ; 
and  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  preventing 
a  town  which  desired  it  from  obtaining  an 
Act  for  educating  the  children  within  its 
precincts.  He  did  not  understand  upon 
what  principle  it  was  that  they  allowed 
towns  to  provide  themselves  with  gas,  with 
water,  and  with  other  necessaries,  by 
means  of  local  rates,  and  yet  refused  to 
allow  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
education.  The  question  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  BiU  upon  the  table,  how- 


ever,  rested   on   yery  different   grounds. 
He  had    had   a  great   deal   to   do   with 
the   private  legislation   of  the   House  of 
Commons,  and  he  had  always  acted  on 
this  principle — if  he  found  the  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants  of  jk  town,  backed  by 
their  Members,  were  in  favour  of,  or  op- 
posed to,  a  measure  connected  with  that 
town,  he  for  one  had  uniformly  given  the 
greatest  weight  to  their  opinions,  and  ge- 
nerally those  opinions  had  regulated,  al- 
most exclusively,  his  conduct  in  reference 
to   the  second  reading ;  but  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  found  himself  precluded 
from   taking   so   decisive   a    eourse.      In 
the   first  place,   he  found  the   two  hon. 
Members  for  Manchester  to  be  dead  op- 
posed to  the  BiU ;  and  of  course  he  was 
quite  ready  to  give  all  due  weight  lo  their 
opposition ;  but  then  he  happened  to  know 
the  opinions  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen,  and 
he  knew  that  their  desire  was  to  establish 
a  secular  system  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  this 
Bill.     Then  there  came  another  question 
with  regard  to  the  municipal  body  which 
governed  Manchester }  and  if  he  were  con- 
vinced that  that  corporation  were,  equally 
with  their  Members,  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  not  hesitate  to  follow  the 
course  he  had  hitherto  pursued  on  every 
Private  Bill,  and  pay  the  same  deference 
to  the  municipal  body  of  Manchester  that 
he  had  paid  to  other  municipal  bodies.     He 
happened  to  know,  however,  that  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  the  corporation  of  Manchester 
expressly  objected  to  the  provisions  of  a 
similar  Bill  to  the  one  under  consideration, 
on  opposite  grounds  to  those  now  alleged, 
namely,  because   it   imposed    upon   them 
duties  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
town.     In  the  present  instance,  on  look- 
ing at  the  course  which  that  corporatioc 
had  taken,  he  found  that  it  had  been  pro 
posed  to  them  to  oppose  this  Bill ;  hut  in 
stead  of  taking  the  direct  course  of  op 
posing   it,    they   adopted    a    petition,    ii 
which    they    merely    prayed    the    Uous 
not  to   pass   the   Bill    as   a  private  one 
Now,   with    all  due  deference  to  the  coi 
poration  of  Manchester,  he  must  be  pei 
mitted   to    say    that   he   did   think  the 
were  bound  to  afford  to  Parliament  soro 
more  distinct  intimation  of  their  views  the 
was    contained   in    their    petition    to   tl 
House.    As  things  were,  therefore,  he  hf 
the   greatest  unwillingness  to  let  go  b 
hold  on  the  BiU,  and  for  the  following  re 
sons.     For  some  years  past  he  had  tak 
a  Uvely  interest  in  the  question  of  educe 
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iDg  the  labouring  classes  in  the  county  ho 
represented  (North  Lancashire),  and  he 
well  knew  that  differences  of  opinion  ex- 
isted respecting  it  in  Manchester  and  every 
part  of  the  county.  He  had  seen  propo- 
sition after  proposition  made  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  in  consequence  of  that  diver- 
sity of  opinion ;  and  when  he  found  that 
the  exertions  of  men  who  had  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  to  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  Manchester  were  so 
far  successful  with  the  principle  they  ad- 
vocated that  they  had  secured  the  support 
of  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town, 
he  would  not  consent  to  lose  his  hold  of  a 
measure  which  commanded  such  an  amount 
of  support]  as  long  as  there  was  the  least 
chance  of  its  being  successful.  He  believed 
the  question  was  as  between  three  distinct 
systems  of  education — the  voluntary,  the 
denominational,  and  the  secular.  His  be- 
lief was  that  so  great  was  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  these  three  systems,  that  if  they 
propounded  any  one  of  them  by  itself,  they 
might  wait  for  the  next  fifty  years  before 
they  would  get  any  system  of  education 
established  in  the  country  at  all.  They 
were  now  acting  upon  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, and  he  knew  well  what  great  ad- 
vantages had  arisen  from  it,  and  the  pro* 
gross  it  had  made  throughout  the  country. 
But  who  that  looked  into  the  matter  would 
be  satisfied  with  that  progress,  however 
great  it  might  be  ?  Taking  the  population 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
voluntary  system  was  totally  inadequate  to 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity. Again,  so  strong  was  the  feeling 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  against  the  se- 
cular system,  that  nobody  had  yet  dared  to 
propose  that  as  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  said  there  was  a  larger  petition  for 
that  than  this.  But  had  any  one  ventured  to 
propose  a  Bill  founded  on  it  in  this  House? 
— [Mr.  M.  Gibson  :  I  have  proposed  it.]-' 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
permitted  to  read  his  Bill  a  first  time,  a 
pretty  convincing  proof  of  the  opposition 
which  such  a  system  would  meet  with. 
The  feeling  of  opposition  was  equally 
strong  throughout  the  country  against  the 
denominational  system  also.  Seeing,  then, 
that  not  one  of  these  three  systems  could 
be  generally  approved  and  adopted,  he 
thought  the  House  ought  not  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  any  scheme  like  the  one 
now  before  them,  when  it  came  supported 
by  so  large  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  from  which  the  measure  pro- 
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ceeded.  He  was  going  to  suggest,  sioce 
it  appeared  that  every  Member  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  petition  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  against  the  Bill,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the 
Bill  should  postpone  the  second  reading 
until  the  town  council  of  Manchester  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions  more  decidedly  than  they  had  yet 
done  on  the  measure  before  the  House, 
and  of  conveying  to  the  House  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  city  of 
Manchester  upon  the  subject.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Member  would  act  wisely  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  course.  He,  for  one,  should 
positively  despair  of  any  system  of  educa- 
tion having  a  chance  of  success,  especiallj 
if  brought  forward  by  an  individual  Mem- 
ber, if  something  like  the  present  measure 
should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PETO  said,  that  several  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  addressed  the  House  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  voluntary 
system  of  education  was  not  adequate  to 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  country. 
Now  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  make 
that  admission.  He  believed  that  the  vo- 
luntary principle  in  education,  carried  out 
as  it  was  now  being  carried  out,  was  every- 
thing that  the  country  could  require ;  and, 
whatever  might  be  its  deficiencies,  he  was 
perfectly  persuaded  that  if  the  country 
would  continue  to  give  it  its  confidence,  it 
would  prove  the  best  system  that  had  ever 
yet  been  adopted.  He  would  refer  to  a 
few  facts  in  support  of  this  statement.  In 
the  first  instance,  having  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee which  Imd  inquired  into  this  subject 
two  Sessions,  he  would  beg  to  call  the  at- 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstance 
that  at  Manchester  itself  there  was  a 
larger  amount  of  school  accommodation 
than  was  shown  to  be  necessary  by  any  of 
the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  peculiar  position  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  the  young  in  which 
Manchester  was  placed  rendered  a  shorter 
term  of  education  necessary  in  that  place 
than  in  rural  districts  where  such  occu- 
pations did  not  exist.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  would  refer  to  the  facts,  which  were 
shown  by  the  census,  that,  while  at  Man- 
chester the  attendance  at  day  schools  was 
1  in  11|  of  the  population,  at  Exeter  it 
was  1  iu  6| ;  and  at  Manchester  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Sunday  schools  was  1  in 
7  J,  while  at  Exeter  it  was  1  in  l^J.  Several 
witnesses  had  been  called  before  that  Com- 
mittee, who  had  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  proper  term  for  the  attendanoe  of  b 


child  at  Bcliool  was  seTen  yaara,  but  when 
they  were  pressed  as  lo  the  fact,  they  all 
felt  they  were  boand  to  admit  that  only 
four  years  was  the  average  term  of  the 
attendance  of  childrenat  Bchools.  Although 
he  deplored  that  there  were  in  ManchesEer, 
as  wdl  aa  in  every  large  and  populous  city 
in  the  Empire,  large  Dumbera  of  destitute 
and  criminal  children  who  required  an 
opportunity  of  education,  and  who  at  the 
present  moment  were  not  supplied  with  rt, 
yet  he  took  these  to  be  exceptional  cases, 
to  which  the  same  principle  could  not  be 
applied  as  that  which  was  applicable  to  the 
rest  of  the  population.  But,  even  while 
making  this  admission,  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  meeting 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Menibor  for  Droitwich 
(Sir  J.  Pakington],  at  which  several  highly 
esteemed  noh lemon  and  gentlemen  had 
given  their  opinion  upon  this  section  of 
the  subject,  and  while  they  saw,  in  com- 
mon with  himself,  the  uecesBity  for  some- 
thing being  done  with  regard  to  those  chil- 
dren, yet  so  strongly  did  they  feel  that 
hesitation  was  necessary  before  substitot- 
ing  for  the  benevolent  aid  of  persona  who 
were  interested  in  their  welfare  a  govei'n- 
mental  or  municipal  plan,  that  they  made 
ose  of  the  following  observations  with 
rf^ard  to  it: — 

"  The  Elarl  of  SbafteabnT;,  while  maintaining 
that  Govemmeat  gmnte  ware  needful,  nld  tbat 
'  GoTarnmeDt  aid,  if  alone  given,  would  soon  be- 
eame  cold,  formal,  and  ineffective.'  The  Bu-l  of 
Harrowby  said,  '  If  it  were  desired  to  have  moial 
action  brought  to  bear  opon  the  iodividunl— and 
tluB  wa<  IndiBpcnnble  to  reToroiatorv  eitibliih- 
ments  of  the  olaia  eontempUted — it  would  be 
neceuarf  lo  brinj;  the  heart  of  one  man  to  bear 
on  the  heart  of  another ;  and  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  iccore  that  amount  of  enthusiasm  and 
leal  which  wai  necesBarj  for  reforming  the  heart 
of  a  criminal,  whether  adnlt  or  child.  It  wu  not 
enough  to  appoint  well-paid  offlcera,  or  to  have  a 
number  of  persons  mrambling  for  GorGrnment 
appoinCmenta,  and  too  happ;  to  receito  Goiem- 
ment  lalariei.  The;  mait,  on  the  contrarj,  look 
for  auialanoe  to  thoie  who  had  alrendy  diitin- 
gniahed  tbemselvea  hj  personal  ucrifices  and 
great  exertions  in  the  work.'  Mr.  CommiB- 
Bioner  M.  D.  Uill,  Q.C.,  aUuded  to  the  aucceas  of 
reformatory  attempts  already  made,  and  aaked 
upon  what  principle  all  thia  had  been  done.  '  Was 
it  bf  the  onler  ol'  Government,  or  under  the  hope 
of  Government  reward  I  No  ;  it  was  grati^ing 
to  find  that  all  that  yet  had  been  done  in  this 
matter  had  been  the  result  of  the  voluntarr 
principle,  niiJ  nut  by  the  paid  ngeiHj'  of  (he 
Slate,' " 

Then  he  would  refer  iho  Houso  to  the 
census  as  the  Btrongcat  poEsiblo  proof  that 
cdacation  bad  been  advancing  in  this  coun- 


try in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  the  popula- 
tion itself.  From  1818  to  1851  ths  po- 
pulation had  increased  54  per  cent,  but 
the  educational  increase  had  been  218  per 
cent.  In  1818,  there  were  19,230  day 
schools,  with  674,883  scholars,  or  one  in 
17-25  of  the  population.  In  1833  there 
were  38,971  schools,  with  1,276,947  scho- 
lars, or  1  in  11-27.  In  IS5I  there  were 
46,114  schools,  with  2,144,377  scholars, 
or  1  in  8'36  of  the  entire  population. 
Sir  John  Kay  Shuttleworth  had  said  that 
he  should  never  be  satisfied  until  be  found 
that  1  in  S  of  the  population  attended  day 
schools.  The  census  showed  that  be- 
tween 1818  and  1851  the  proportion  of 
the  population  attending  them  had  been 
rtused  to  1  in  8^.  What,  then,  could  justify 
the  Government  or  the  country  in  inter- 
rupting the  course  which  was  being  follow- 
ed by  benevolence  lo  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people  ?  He  had  noticed  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  noblo  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Kussell)  la- 
boured in  speaking  on  this  subject.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  encompassed  by  difficul- 
ties, and  so  he  would  be  if  the  Govornment 
stepped  out  of  its  proper  course.  He  (Mr. 
Peto)  maintained  that  the  office  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  protect  all  classes  of  the 
community,  but  that  it  was  no  more  the 
business  of  iha  Government  to  be  the  edu- 
cator of  the  people  than  to  be  their  manu- 
facturer or  trader ;  and  if,  as  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  had  said.  Governments  and 
municipalities  would  become  traders  or 
manufacturers,  they  would  be  found  to  be 
the  worst  manufacturors  or  traders  the 
people  could  have.  They  wanted  a  feel- 
ing which  no  Government  officials  or  Com- 
mittees could  ever  possess  to  be  brought  to 
bear  in  carrying  out  their  object,  and  the 
efforts  of  active,  true  benevolence  alone 
could  impart  to  all  who  were  connected 
with  it  that  feeling,  which  was,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  children  was  to  be  placed 
above  all  other  considero  tioos.  The  only 
way  in  which  liiey  could  attain  that  object 
was  by  supporting  the  voluntury  system. 
He  would  now  refer  to  unendowed  schools. 
In  1818,  there  were  861  unendowed  puhlio 
schools,  with  110,062  scholars;  in  1833, 
there  were  5,724  schools,  with  390,734 
scholars;  and  in  1851,  there  were  11,478 
schools,  with  1,263,536  scholars.  From 
1818  to  1853,  there  had,  therefore,  been 
nil  iiicreiiso  of  CG.5  per  cent  in  the  iiunLber 
of  schools,  slkI  of  255  per  cent  in  tiio  num- 
ber of  scholars  ;  while  from  1833  lo  1851. 
iho  iucrcase  in  tho  number  of  Bcboole  hod 
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been  201  per  cent,  and  in  the  number  of 
scholars  323  per  cent.  He  knew  (hat 
there  were  a  great  many  people  who  did 
not  think  much  of  the  results  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sunday  schools.  He  be- 
lieved, on  the  contrary,  that  they  had 
never  had  an  agency  in  this  country  more 
blessed  by  Divine  Providence,  or  more  use- 
ful to  the  working  classes  than  Sunday 
Qchools.  In  1782,  the  first  Sunday  school 
was  established.  In  1818,  there  were 
5,463  Sunday  schools,  with  477.225  scho- 
lars. In  1833,  there  were  16,828  soliools, 
with  1,548.890  scholars.  In  1851,  there 
were  23,498  schools,  with  2,407.409  scho- 
lars.  The  number  of  teachers  had  increased 
to  no  less  than  302,000 ;  being  1  in  60  of 
the  entire  population.  The  mere  fact  of  1 
in  60  of  the  population  having  devoted 
themaelves  to  the  education  of  youth  upon 
their  day  of  rest — this  being  a  greater  sa- 
crifice on  their  part  than  it  would  be  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  occupied  solely 
in  the  education  of  youth — must  have  ex- 
ercised a  most  beneficial  influence.  He 
believed  that  the  benefit  which  had  been 
derived  from  Sunday  schools  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  He  knew,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Lancashire  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  appreciate  the  amount  of 
good  which  they  had  done  in  that  district. 
Let  them  now  look  at  other  sources  for  the 
diffusion  of  educational  influences.  He 
would  take,  for  instance,  the  Ragged 
School  Union  of  London.  There  were 
now  20,000  scholars  belonging  to  that 
Union  only.  Let  them  also  take  the 
mechanics*  institutes.  In  1823,  the  first 
institute  had  been  established  in  England. 
In  1850,  there  were  622  institutes,  with 
103,522  members  or  attendants.  Every 
hon.  Gentleman  would  recollect  that  when 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  spoken  with  regard 
to  the  educational  measure  of  last  Session, 
he  had  referred  to  the  fact  of  500,0002. 
per  annum  being  expended  for  educational 
purposes  in  this  country,  derived  solely 
from  the  children's  pence  who  attended 
the  schools,  and  had  in  a  feeling  mam* 
ner  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  not  inter- 
fering with  ao  beneficial  an  ovtlay.  These 
£aots  showed  the  House  that  if  they  had 
not  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  they 
all  desired  to  arrive,  they  were  pursuing  a 
oourse  which,  if  they  were  allowed  to  pur- 
sue it  without  being  meddled  with  by  State 
and  munioipal  institutaona,  would  lead  them 
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to  a  happy  and  beneficial  resnlt.     When 
that  result  had  been  achieved,   let  them 
consider  the  good  they  would  have  done. 
Voluntary    education    benefited,  both   the 
person  giving  and  the   pecBoii  receiving. 
It  bound  together  the  rarious  daasee  of 
the  community  in  a  way  in  which  no  other 
kind  of  instruction  could  bind  them.  With 
regard  to  the  effects  of  Governmental  edu- 
cation, he  would  refer  to  the  example  of 
France,  and  he  would  ask  whether  they 
would  like  to  see  the  circumstance  take 
place   in   this   country   which    had   taken 
place  there  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  discharge  2,000 
schoolmasters  at  once,  because  they,  the 
paid  agents  of  the  Government,  were  be- 
coming too  troublesome,  and  had  inculcated 
unsound  and  dangerous  principles  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  ?     Let  there  look  at 
Prussia,  where  the  system  of  education 
was  much  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  was  recognised  by  this  Bill.     It  bad 
often  been  asked,  what  was  the  feeling  of 
the  children  in  that  country  and  of  their 
teachers  with  regard  to  religion.      Nine- 
tenths  of  the  teachers  in  Prussia  were  in- 
fidels.    Most  of  them  acknowledged  that 
they  considered    that    the   religi<m  they 
taught   was   a   lie,   but   that    they   were 
paid  by  the  Government  for  teaching  it, 
and  did  so  to  gain  their  bread.    In  Holland, 
he  found  that  a  secular  system  of  instruc- 
tion, without  religion,  prevailed.    A  friend 
of  his,  while  staying  Sn  that  conn  try,  had 
inquired  of  one  of  the  teachers  when  the 
children  received  religious  instruction.   He 
said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  would  ask 
the  children,  and  the  inquiry  was  actually 
made  of  some  twenty  of  the  children  before 
one  could  be  found  who  had  received  any 
religious  instruction  at  all.  He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  MembNer  for 
Oxfordshire   (Mr.   Henley),   that  if  they 
were  going  to  have  education  without  re- 
ligion for  its  basis,  and  without  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
they  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  of  the  people  of 
this  country  which  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  make,  and  which  Parliament  ought 
not  to  permit  to  be  made.    If  this  qoestion 
was  to  be  agitated  with  referenoe  to  the 
introduction  of  any  Bill  by  the  Government, 
they  might  yet  have  ample  opportunities  of 
thoroughly  ventilating  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and,  therefore,  he  would  not  now 
detain  the  House  any  longer,  as  several 
other  hon.  Members  were  doubtless  desir- 
ous of  addre-eaing  them  |  but  he  wished  te 
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impreBft  upon  them  how  strongly  he  felt 
tliat,  if  they  once  departeci  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  education,  and  subati- 
tuted  for  it  the  machinery  of  State  or  of 
central  education,  they  would  always  regret 
the  efFect  which  would  thereby  be  produced 
upon  the  character  and  the  feelings  of  their 
countrymen. 

Mr.  T.  chambers  said,  as  one  whose 
name  had  been  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill,  he  had,  in  the  name  of  the  promoters 
of  the  measure,  to  thank  the  House  for 
having  accorded  to  it  so  full  and  fair  a  discus- 
sion.  No  one  denied  that  the  measure  was 
a  most  important  one,  and  that  by  its  dis* 
cussion  there  was  no  doubt  the  question  of 
public  education  had  been  advanced  a  stage. 
He  could  not,  however,  agree  to  the  ob- 
jection which  had  been  urged  to  its  intro- 
duction in  the  form  of  a  private  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  measure  for  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  national  education. 
It  was  no  such  thing.     It  was  not  a  mea- 
sure for  setting  up  a  system  of  education 
at  all.     It  was,  in  fact,  simply  a  scheme 
for  promoting  and  sustaining  a  system  of 
education  now  in  existence  in  the  city  of 
Manchester  and  borough  of  Salford.     The 
promoters  had  not  been  so  unwise  as  to 
attempt  to   solve   a  problem   which   had 
divided  the  country  for  forty  years;  hut, 
having  found  a   grievance   in   their  own 
locality,  they  thought  themselves  justified 
in  endeavouring  to  redress  it.    Manchester 
had  a  right  to  do  what  it  could  for  itself. 
It  had  40,000  children  not  at  school,  and 
with  reference  to  a  great  portion  of  whom 
there  was  no  satisfactory  reason  why  they 
were  not.     It  had  an  excess  of  school  ac- 
commodation and  abundance  of  teachers. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  render 
this  of  use  for  the  education  of  these  ohil- 
dren.     To  solve  this  problem  two  schemes 
had  been  proposed,  one  that  which  they 
were  now  discussing,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  National  Public  School   Association, 
whicli  was   supported   by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Qibson) 
and  other  hon.  Members  of  that  House. 
Between  the  supporters  of  this  Bill  and 
^ts  opponents  the  differenee  was  not  a  dif- 
ference of  principle  so  much  as  of  plan. 
Both  supporters  and  opponents  agreed  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  educate  the 
people.     The  latter  said,  "  Give  them  a 
secular  education."   The  former  urged  the 
importance  of  the  religious  element  in  edu- 
cation, and  were  willing  to   support  the 
present  denominational    system.      There 
was  undoobtedlj  this  mneh  to  be  said  in 


favour  of  the  Bill  as  against  the  seeular 
education  party — namely,  that  all  classes 
of  religionists  opposed  a  merely  secular 
education.  He  did  not  then  argue  whether 
that  was  right  or  wrong ;  it  was  sufficient 
to  declare  it  to  be  a  fact.  As  to  the  other 
opponents — the  voluntaries — they  opposed 
altogether  the  principle  of  a  rate  fur  edu- 
cational purposes ;  yet  they  sanctioned  a 
rate' for  the  education  of  vagrants,  paupers, 
and  criminals.  The  Bill  wont  but  one  step 
further,  and  asked  for  a  rate  to  educate 
the  poor  neglected  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  hanging  about  the  streets  of 
Manchester  and  receiving  no  education  at 
all.  If  the  State  might  stand  in  loco  pa-- 
rentis  with  regard  to  vagrants,  paupers, 


and  criminals,  why  might  it  not  also  hold 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  that  great 
mass  out  of  which  those  three  classes  were 
replenished  and  helpless  ?    The  voluntariea 
would  do  well  seriously  to  consider  that  by 
the  course  they  were  taking  they  were  pre- 
venting the  State  from  interfering  until  the 
very  mischief  which  education  was  to  pre- 
vent had  happened.  But  it  was  said  that  the 
corporation  of  Manchester  was  opposed  to 
this  Bill,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  forced  upon  that  city.     Now,  the  fact 
was,  that  the  ratepayers,  or  a  majority  of 
them,   had  given   their  assent  to   a  Bill 
similar  to  the  one  before  the  House,  dif* 
fering  indeed   only  from  it  in  not  being 
so  much  of  a  compromise.     But  if  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
city   of    Manchester   this   Bill   might    be 
made  permissive  only  so  as  not  to  come 
into  operation  unless  a  clear  majority  of 
ratepayers  should  desire  it.    Surely  there 
could  then   be   no  objection.      It    would 
then  be  of  an  experimental  character,  and 
this  was  a  most  opportune  moment  for  try- 
ing the  experiment.     The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  shown  by  his  speech  that  be 
was  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  ques* 
tion  of  national  education  than  he  had  been 
for  years  past,  nor  was  there  any  states- 
man much  nearer  to  that  solution  than  the 
noble  Lord.     Why  not,  then,  allow  this 
Bill — as  a  first  step  in   the  right  diree* 
tion — to  pass,  and  then  watek  its  result? 
Not  only  was  the  time  opportune,  but  the 
place  was  appropriate,   where  should  aoch 
an  experiment  be  tried  sooner  or  under 
fairer  conditions  than  at  Manchester  f     Its 
population  was  large  enough,  its  varieties 
of  religious  and  political  creed  sufficiently 
numerous,  to  make  the  test  a  conduaive 
one.     Above  all,  edoeation  Is  there  re- 
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quired  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  socially, 
commercially,  and  politically,  with  tlie  pre- 
sent formidable  manufacturing  competition 
of  the  Continent.  Manchester  required  edu- 
cation for  the  improvement  of  her  artisans 
— for  the  improrement  of  her  designers — 
in  order  to  secure  her  present  supremacy. 
She  required  it  also  for  the  improvement 
of  her  population  generally,  who  were  ask- 
ing for  the  extension  of  political  rights. 
Let  not  the  House  wait  for  some  sublime 
piece  of  national  legislation  which  would 
meet  the  views  of  all  parties — and  from 
which  we  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever — but 
rather  rest  satisfied  with  a  measure  like 
this,  which  offered  a  chance  of  advancing, 
although  but  one  step,  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  E.  ball  said,  he  had  always  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  House.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
when  so  large,  wealthy,  and  respectable  a 
population  as  Manchester  had  been  for  so 
long  a  period  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  such  an  important  measure,  that  a  pro- 
position should  be  brought  forward  in  that 
House  to  reject  the  measure  on  its  second 
reading.  It  was  true,  as  stated,  that  the 
Bill  had  its  opponents  in  Manchester ;  but 
it  ought  also  at  the  same  time  to  have  been 
stated  that  the  Bill  was  supported  by 
40,000  Manchester  ratepayers.  He  im- 
plored the  House  to  consider  the  question 
seriously,  and  not  ungraciously  reject  the 
measure  because  another  system  was  sought 
to  be  set  up — the  National  School  system — 
which  excluded  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of 
education.  He  never  would  support  a  plan 
of  education  for  the  people  which  had  not 
the  Bible  for  the  basis  of  their  morality 
and  the  ground  of  their  spiritual  expecta- 
tion. He  would  adduce  one  fact,  which 
he  would  volunteer  in  place  of  a  speech — 
it  was  on  this  fact  that  he  grounded  his 
views  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  people 
a  religious  education,  otherwise  damage 
instead  of  benefit  would  ensue.  The  Re- 
formatory Prison  in  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  had  worked  beneficially,  be- 
cause it  effected  a  moral  reformation  of 
criminals.  The  Report  from  that  prison 
stated  that  mere  secular  education  did  not 
prevent  crime ;  for  out  of  every  hundred 
criminals  it  was  Ascertained  that  eighty- 
three  had  received  good  general  education 
— ^thus  showing  that  mere  secular  educa- 
tion, that  is,  education  without  religion,  did 
not  prevent  crime,  and  was  rather  hurtful 
than  beneficial  to  the  people. 

Mr.  WALPOLE    said,  he  wished  to 

Mr.  T.  Chambers      - 


offer  a  few  words  upon  the  inconvenient 
position  in  which  the  House  had  placed 
itself  by  this  discussion  on  a  private 
Bill.  There  were  two  most  important 
principles  contained  in  the  measure — the 
one  was,  the  principle  of  a  compulsory 
rating  for  providing  education  in  the  city 
of  Manchester  ;  and  the  other  was  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  enable  parties  to  divert 
endowments  from  the  original  purposes 
of  the  trust  if  they  passed  the  Bill  in 
its  present  form.  Now,  if  they  admitted 
the  principle  of  compulsory  rating  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of 
general  education  in  Manchester,  they 
would  there  establish  the  principle  of 
church  rates,  with  all  the  inconveniences 
attending  those  rates,  and  without  the  jus- 
tification which  had  hitherto  existed  with 
regard  to  them.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  church  rates  were  introduced  at  a 
time  when  all  the  people  of  this  country 
entertained  the  same  opinions — that  they 
had  prescriptive  usage  in  their  favour — 
and  that  the  property  which  paid  those 
rates  was  either  inherited  or  purchased 
with  that  burden  upon  it.  But  if  they 
introduced  the  principle  of  compulsory 
rating  for  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  different  towns 
of  the  Kingdom,  they  had  not,  in  doing 
so,  a  single  particle  of  one  of  those  rea- 
sons which  justified  them  in  having  and 
maintaining  church  rates — for  it  is  not  in- 
troduced when  there  is  an  uncertainty  on 
the  subject — there  is  no  prescriptive  usage 
in  its  favour,  and  the  property  of  the  town 
has  hitherto  been  free  from  it.  Thus  they 
would  introduce  all  the  evils  to  which  church 
rates  were  liable,  while  they  would  be  put- 
ting a  burden  on  property  which  hitherto 
had  not  been  called  to  beaf  any  such  bur- 
den. Now,  whether  it  might  be  wise  or 
prudent  to  adopt  the  principle  of  compul* 
sory  rating  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  general  system  of  education  in  England, 
on  the  ground  that  by  voluntary  exertion 
they  could  not  provide  that  general  educa- 
tion, that  was  a  principle  which  they  ought 
to  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing, and  of  which  they  ought  to  have  the 
fullest  notice,  as  well  as  the  fullest  informa- 
tion, before  they  came  to  any  conclusion 
upon  it.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
and  decided  on  the  second  reading  of  a 
private  Bill.  The  other  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  Bill  involved  this  difiiculty — 
that  since  every  child  in  a  town  where  a 
distcict  free  school  was  esti^blished  would 
be  at  liberty  to  attend  that  school  for  pur- 
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poses  of  education,  while  yet  through  his 
parents  he  could  refuse  to  be  taught  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  religion  upon  which 
that  school  was  founded,  it  might  turn  out 
that  so  many  children  would  be  introduced 
into  the  school  that  they  would  be  nume- 
rically greater  than  the  other  children  to 
be  educated  therein  according  to  the  sys- 
tem which  the  founder  laid  down,  and  thus 
the  whole  trust  would  be  subverted.  Now, 
that  was  a  question  which,  when  they  came 
to  discuss  it  as  a  great  public  measure, 
would  necessarily  impose  upon  Parliament 
the  duty  of  considering  whether  it  was  not 
drying  up  tho  sources  of  voluntary  charity 
and  benevolence,  by  making  that  charity 
and  benevolence  dependent,  not  on  the  law 
as  the  founder  of  a  charity  knew  it  to  be 
at  the  time  he  endowed  the  school,  but 
upon  the  casual  majority  of  tho  ratepayers 
in  a  particular  district,  who  could  by  their 
votes  subvert  the  whole  principles  on  which 
he  intended  the  school  to  be  endowed,  and 
on  which  the  trusts  of  that  school  were  to 
be  carried  on.  He  (Mr.  Walpole)  must 
say  before  they  established  such  a  princi- 
ple as  that  with  regard  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  rating,  they  ought  not  to  do  so 
upon  the  second  reading  of  a  private  Bill, 
or  without  having  full  and  ample  discus- 
sion, being  fully  sensible  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  an  entire  innovation.  He 
niado  this  remark  to  show  the  House  the 
extreme  inconvenience  they  were  incurring 
by  adopting  this  Bill,  which  contained  tho 
principle  of  a  great  public  measure,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  raised  upon  a  pri- 
vate application  to  Parliament.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  private  Bills 
were  brought  in  without  notice,  and  read 
a  second  time  without  being  circulated 
amongst  hon.  Members  ;  and  Gentlemen 
came  down  to  the  House  without  knowing 
the  principles  they  contained  till  they  were 
discussed,  unless  they  were  accidentally 
imformed  of  those  principles  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill ;  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  public  measures,  the  House  and  the 
country  received  full  notice  of  their  true 
nature  ;  they  were  either  brought  in  or 
watched  by  Gentlemen  connected  with  De- 
partments of  the  State,  who  thus  became 
responsible  for  them ;  the  fullest  information 
was  obtained  upon  every  point  involved  in 
them ;  and  if  the  Bill  was  an  important 
one»  its  second  reading  was  postponed  till 
hon.  Members  had  had  time  to  consider 
and  deliberate  upon  its  provisions  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  adopt  it  or  repel 
it.     It  was  said,  however,  that  this  Bill 


was  simply  a  private  Bill  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  House,  the  principles  of 
it,  as  such  could  now  be,  as  fully  as  was 
necessary,  discussed.  From  that  notion  he 
entirely  differed,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  never  consent  that  such  a 
practice  should  be  adopted.  There  were 
many  matters  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward as  private  Bills,  which,  if  they  wished 
great  public  privileges,  ought  not  to  be  sanc- 
tioned in  that  character.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, they  were  to  bring  in  a  private  Bill, 
by  which  they  bound  the  majority  to  con- 
tribute by  rates  to  the  general  fund  for 
maintaining,  repairing,  or  building  of 
churches  and  chapels,  for  the  religious 
denominations  of  every  body  of  Christians 
in  Manchester,  did  they  think  such  a  Bill 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  single  moment  as  a 
private  Bill  ?  Would  not  the  Government 
say,  and  very  properly,  "  You  must  bring 
it  in  as  a  public  measure  and  discuss  it, 
and  we  shall  see  whether  such  a  principle 
can  be  adopted,  because  it  may  be  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  Kingdom  ?"  So  as 
regards  the  system  of  education  proposed 
in  this  Bill,  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
public  measure ;  and  he  must  say  that  the 
experiment,  or  the  experience  of  that  night, 
call  it  what  they  would,  was  a  good 
lesson  to  the  House,  or  rather  he  should 
say  to  the  Government,  not  to  allow  this 
kind  of  legislation.  Ho  regretted  very 
much  that  some  member  of  the  Government 
at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion  did 
not  get  up  in  his  place  and  point  out  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  proceeding  with 
Bills  of  this  description,  taking  up  the 
whole  time  which  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  public  and  not  the  private  business  of 
the  country;  and  he  ventured  to  add,  that 
if  this  Bill  had  been  given  notice  of  for  a 
Government  night — on  either  a  Monday  or 
a  Friday — it  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  proceed  till  that  hour  (eleven  o'clock). 
These  evils  he  deprecated  as  necessarily 
incident  to  the  introduction  of  private  Bills 
of  this  description,  involving  great  public 
principles,  and  which  might  cause  the  post- 
ponement of  the  business  of  the  House  by 
constantly  leading  to  adjournments.  His 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Adderley)  who  bad 
brought  forward  this  measure,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Manchester,  bad  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  question,  and  he 
(Mr.  Walpole)  should  be  sorry  to  thwart 
them  after  the  great  pains  and  trouble  they 
had  taken  in  devising  a  good  system  of 
education.    Bat  that  did  not  get  rid  of  the 
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objection  in  tliis  case,  and  the  question 
was,  how  could  they  introduce  such  a  mea- 
sure  for  Manchester  without  establishing  a 
precedent  wliich  might  not  hereafter  be 
extended  to  the  other  towns  of  the  King- 
dom. He  coutd  not,  however,  entirely  as- 
sent to  the  Amendment  of  the  rig) it  hon. 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  for  that 
Amendment  woutd  amount  to  this,  that, 
under  no  circumstances  could  education  be 
supported  from  public  rates.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  support  a  proposition  so  large 
as  that ;  for  he  would  not  assert  that  in 
no  case  whatever  should  such  a  proposition 
be  made.  That  would  be  prejudging  the 
general  question,  whether  they  should 
have  a  general  system  of  education  main- 
tained by  rotes  or  not.  Then,  as  to  the 
Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
His  own  impression  was,  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  would  not  be  defeated  by  post- 
poning it  for  a  short  time,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  it  might  be  furthered  by  such  a 
postponement.  He  should  regret  if,  sup- 
posing the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester 
should  be  rejected,  any  hon.  Gentleman 
should  more  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  That  would  be 
putting  the  gentlemen  of  Manchester  in  a 
position  in  which,  after  the  great  exertions 
they  had  made,  they  ought  not  to  be  put. 
It  would  defeat  their  intention,  without  a 
chance  of  renewing  them.  In  the  midst 
of  these  difficulties  he  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  withdrawn; 
and  then  that,  on  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  House  should  sim- 
ply refuse  to  agree  to  its  being  read  a 
second  time  now.  This  course  would  not 
preclude  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  from 
going  on  with  it  at  a  future  time,  if  the 
Government,  or  any  Member  of  the  House, 
were  not  prepared  to  submit  that  this  or 
any  other  system  of  education  should  be 
made  applicable  to  the  great  towns  of  the 
Kingdom.  By  taking  such  a  course  he 
believed  that  we  should  obviate  most  of 
the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  us  at 
present,  while  we  preserved  to  the  House 
—what  he  hoped  it  would  always  preserve 
to  itself — the  right  and  the  power  of  say- 
ing, that  when  a  great  public  measure  was 
proposed  Involving  a  great  public  principle, 
it  ought  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  Public 
Bill,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
fullest  information  and  the  fullest  discussion 
of  which  the  subject  would  allow. 
Mr.  mi  all  said,  he  perfectly  concurred 

Mr.  Walpole 


with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  that  it  was  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  even  inappropriate,  to  discuss  a  great 
question  of  public  policy  on  so  narrow  a 
basis  as  a  private  Bill ;  and  ho  thought 
that  by  sending  sueh  a  measure  to  a  Com** 
mittee  upstairs,  they  would  be  forestalling 
the  decision  of  Parliament  upon  a  vital 
question,  which  the  House  was  unable  to 
settle  for  itself.  If  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  in  that  House  relative  to  the 
effect  of  the  measures  proposed  to  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  present  Bill, 
it  was  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  much 
the  same  difference^  of  opinion  prevailed  in 
Manchester,  where  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
apply;  and  he  would  avail  himself  of  that 
opportunity,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  entertained  what  were 
called  **  voluntary  principles."  Mueh  had 
been  said  about  education,  and  it  had  been 
divided  into  three  classes — drst,  charitable 
education  ;  secondly,  education  by  means  of 
public  rates ;  and  thirdly,  no  education  at 
all.  But  no  real  statement^had  been  made 
of  the  true  principles  to  be  enforced  on  this 
subject.  He  had  read,  a  few  days  since, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Im* 
provement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labour- 
ing Poor,  and  he  thought  that  if  a  statisti- 
cal return  of  such  were  made,  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage,  and  would  go  far  to 
prove  that  proper  provision  had  not  been 
made  for  the  poor  ;  but  he  should  never 
think,  on  that  account,  of  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Parliament  ought  to  pro- 
vide suitable  habitations  for  the  poor.  But 
it  was  said,  why  put  the  one  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  Government  if  yon  did  not 
put  the  other?  and  why  put  sueh  a  charge 
upon  Government  at  all,  since  the  pnmary 
duty  of  education  devolved,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  people  themselves,  who  should,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  could,  provide  such 
for  their  children?  The  fact  was,  that  the 
fault  generally  might  be  traced  to  the  pa* 
rents  of  the  children,  who  in  many  cases 
made  gain  of  them  by  getting  them  em* 
ployed  in  factories  and  workshops  at  an 
early  age ;  and  until  the  disposition  of  pa- 
rents in  this  respect  was  reformed,  littl« 
Improvement  could  be  made.  Most  pa* 
rents  among  the  lower  orders  eould,  by 
giving  up  a  portion  of  their  beer  a  day, 
nnd  the  means  of  giving  their  children 
Some  education,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
want  of  will  in  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  which  was  the  great 
drawback  to  all  measures  of  improvement 
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of  this  kind.  If  they  valued  education  as 
they  oiiglit,  there  was  already  plenty  of 
educational  machinery  at  command.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  ignorance  in  the 
country,  verging  on  crime,  and  occasion- 
ally exhibiting  itself  in  the  deepest  crime. 
Would  their  free  schools  touch  that! 
Would  those  schools  be  valued  by  the 
class  which  was  steeped  in  such  gross 
Ignorance?  Wherever  the  State  stood  in 
loco  parentis  to  a  child,  let  the  State  fulfil 
the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  people ;  but  do  not  let  the 
State  undermine  their  self  reliance.  They 
talked  of  enlarging  the  basis  of  the  re- 
presentation ;  but  let  them  beware,  lest, 
when  they  had  a  fuller  representation  of 
the  working  men,  those  men  applied  the 
lessons  now  being  taught  them  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  Bill,  and,  instead  of  using 
their  own  individual  energies  for  their  own 
personal  good,  relied  on  legislative  machi- 
nery; and  came  to  Parliament,  not  for  edu- 
cation only,  but  for  clothing,  and  decent 
habitations.  Let  the  House  once  admit 
that  principle,  and  act  upon  it,  and  he  did 
not  understand  how  they  could  do  anything 
short  of  carrying  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 
He  entreated  the  House  not  to  decide  a 
question  of  such  momentous  bearings  on 
the  narrow  basis  of  a  private  Bill. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Bill 
to  be  carried  into  beneficial  operation 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  pass  it  in  opposition  to  their  wishes 
would  be  nnwise  as  well  as  useless.  The 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  had  petitioned 
against  the  Bill  being  taken  as  a  privote 
Bill,  and  the  town  council  of  Salford  had 
expressed  no  opinion,  and  these  he  thought 
sufficient  reasons  why  the  Bill  should  not 
now  be  read  a  second  time.  The  great  ob- 
jection of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  to 
this  Bill,  he  believed,  was  the  expense. 
Another  objection  was  the  making  those 
schools  common  to  all  classes  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Every  one  admitted  that  the 
poorer  elasses  shonld  have  some  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
and  he  would  suggest  that  those  persons 
who  were  excluded  from  the  franchise 
should  have  the  benefit  of  those  free 
schools.  If  such  schools  were  limited  to 
the  children  of  persons  occupying  houses 
finder  the  value  of  10^  or  6/.,  there  would 
be  a  class  provided  with  an  education  to 
which  be  believed  the  other  inhabitants 
weald  h%  willing  to  contribute.     He  was 


glad  when  he  heard  the  right  hon.  Ge 
man  the  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr 
Gibson)   state  thai   there   was   a   st 
desire  in   that  city  on  the  part  of  t 
who  had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  app 
mate,  and  he  (Mr.  Brotherton)  had  re 
to  believe,  that  if  there  was  a  short  c 
allowed  there  would  be  a  closer  appro:i 
tion  than  there  had  hitherto  been,  as 
was  a  general  wish,  both  in  Mancli 
and   the   borough    of    Sa4ford,  that 
should   have  a  system  of  education, 
considered    Manchester,   of   all    placi 
the  Kingdom,  the  best  wherein   to 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  difii 
classes  could  be  educated  together 
he   proposed   that,   if  the    Bill    pass ! 
should    be   limited    to   a   period  of  i 
years.    Then,  if  the  experiment  socc*  i 
the   measure  could   be  extended  ;  f  i 
not,  then  the  people  would  not  be  re 
long  to  pay  for  a  Bill  from  which  no 
resulted.     He  should  be  under  the 
sity   of    voting   against   the    Amen 
proposed  by  the   right  hon.   Merab 
Manchester,    as   it   involved    a    pr  i 
which  he  should  regret  to  have  estabi  < 
and,  if  the  Amendment  was  negativ  i 
should  propose  that   the   second  r  i 
should  be  postponed  for  a  month,    , 
was  confident  that  arrangements  co  I 
made  to  frame  a  Bid  that  would  bo    ! 
rally  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  wished  bri   ! 
state  to  the  House  why  he,  althoug 
anxious  for  the  education  of  the 
should  vote  against  the  present  Bill, 
similar  Bill  were  to  be  introduced  1    ' 
mingham,  and  the  town  council  e    : 
inhabitants  petitioned  against  it,  he 
find  himself  in  an   extraordinary  p 
ment  if  he  voted  for  the  present  B    . 
the  town   council   of    Manchester     * 
come  to  Parliament  with  a  Bill  p 
by  one  of  their  own  Members,  and 
panying  it  with  a  petition  in  favo' 
from  their  own  body,  he  would  b( 
to  give  his  support  to  such  a  measi 
not  otherwise.      It  was  not  as  a 
Bill  that  he  objected  to  the  measun 
the  House  ;  but  he  did  so  becaust     1 
introduced  and   opposed   in  a  ma     i 
which  he  could  not  approve.     He     i 
anxious  as  ever  that  education  sh     i 
both  secular  and  religious,  but  he       ! 
the  conviction  that  we  should  nev 
a   general  and  ample  system  of 
education    worthy   the    name,    e:i      i 
was  conducted  on  the  purely  secul 
ciple,  and  he  would  rather  have  th      i 
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imperfectly  edacated  thon  nob  educated 
at  all. 

Mr.  ADDERLET,  in  reply,  said,  that  if 
the  proposal  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion 
had  been  acceded  to  by  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment,  he  should  have  been  ready 
to  adopt  that  proposal.  But  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  (Lord  J«  Russell)  had  only  evaded 
the  question  when  he  had  said  to  him  (Mr. 
Adderley)  across  the  table,  that  he  might, 
if  he  chose,  undertake  to  introduce  a  pub- 
lic Bill  upon  that  subject.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  neither  take  up  the  question  them- 
selves, nor  have  the  courage  to  state  at 
once  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  it.  He  would  further  observe,  that 
the  Bill  was  not  opposed  by  the  town 
council  of  Manchester  except  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  Private  Bill,  and  he  there- 
fore must  divide  the  House  on  the  second 
readmflT. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  wished 
to  introduce  an  alteration  in  the  Amend- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  the  words 
"  at  the  present  time "  after  the  words 
"  ought  not,"  so  that  he  would  merely 
affirm  that  the  subject  was  one  which 
ought  not  as  yet  to  be  dealt  with. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Amendment  proposed— 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That '  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  Education  to  be  supported  by  public  rates  is  a 
subject  which  ought  not  at  the  present  time  to  be 
dealt  with  by  any  private  Bill/  instead  thereof." 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  76  ;  Noes 
105 :  Majority  29. 

Words  added  :  —  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  Felrtutry  22,  1854. 

Mnrarma.]    Pvauo  Bills.— 1«  Medical  Praoti- 
tionen  (No.  2)  ;  TransporUUons  (Ireland). 

UNIVERSITT  OF  OXFORD— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BLACKETT  said,  the  House  had, 
no  doubt,  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  peti- 


tion containing  the  draught  of  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  University  of  Oxford  as  pro- 
posed by  the  authorities  of  the  University. 
He  wished,  in  consequence,  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  whe- 
ther that  proposed  scheme  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
whether  the  Government  intended  to  sanc- 
tion it? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  let  mo 
first  say,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  I  think  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board  of  Oxford  deserve  credit  for 
the  pains  they  have  taken  to  explain  their 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but, 
with  regard  to  tlie  petition  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred,  I  have  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  having 
taken  the  proposed  constitution  into  consid- 
eration, have  thought  it  their  duty  to  come 
to  the  decision-— and  my  noble  Friend  near 
me,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  has  signified  the  same  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University — that  Her 
Majesty  could  not  be  advised  to  assent  to 
the  proposal  for  granting  a  licence  in  favour 
of  the  draught  of  the  constitution  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hebdomadal  Board. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  the  communications 
which  had  passed  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  University  and  Colleges 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  think  I 
stated  some  days  ago  that  the  correspon- 
dence would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  when  completed,  and  prior  to  the 
discussion  on  the  subject. 

MR.  SMITH  O'BRIEN— QUESTION. 

Mr.  H.  BEAMISH  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  th^re 
was  any  truth  in  a  rumour  which  had  been 
for  some  time  in  circulation,  to  the  effect 
that  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  was  about 
to  be  extended  to  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien?  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  that 
rumour  were  true  it  would  give  universal 
satisfaction  in  Ireland. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  in  an- 
swer  to  the  question  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
have  to  state  that  the  matter  to  which  he 
has  adverted  has  been  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
facts  appear  to  be,  that  while  some  of 
those  persons  who  were  transported  with 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  have  thought  fit  to 
break  their  parole,  and  have  escaped  from 
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the  place  of  their  destination,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  himself,  whatever  might  have  heen 
his  faults  and  guilt,  has  acted  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  has  not  taken  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  escape  of  which,  if  he 
had  heen  a  less  honourable  man,  he  might 
have  availed  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  extend  to  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  the  means  of  placing  himself  in 
the  same  situation,  by  an  act  of  clemency 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  which  those 
other  persons  have  placed  themselves  by  a 
violation  of  the  pledges  which  they  had  given. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  PORTE— QUESTION. 

On  the  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mil.  HUME  said,  that  he  had  not  ad- 
dressed the  House  during  the  late  dis- 
cussion, as  he  was  unwilling  to  inteirupt 
the  proceedings,  but  he  could  not  allow 
these  estimates  to  be  disposed  of*  with- 
out stating  that  this  was  the  first  time 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament  that  he 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  question  of 
voting  the  number  of  men  for  the  Army 
or  Navy.  He  had  felt  strongly  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  country  was  placed,  and 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  it 
appeared  to  him,  after  the  unfair  manner 
in  which  charges  had  been  brought  against 
the  members  of  the  Administration,  that 
those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  no 
factious  party,  were  called  on  to  state  their 
candid  and  honest  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought  that  the  Government, 
so  far  from  being  open  to  censure  for  hav- 
ing exhausted  every  means  of  maintaining 
peace,  deserved  the  thanks  of  their  country, 
and  of  every  one  who  was  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  the  horrors  of  war,  for  their 
endeavours  to  avoid  it.  Even  if  there  had 
been  any  apparent  neglect  in  their  con- 
duct, ho  should  have  been  disposed  to  over- 
look such  a  circumstance,  when  ho  saw 
that  they  had  been  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  were  of  opinion 
that,  in  reference  to  what  had  passed  in 
relation  to  this  question,  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  too 
closely  criticised,  and,  upon  carefully  going 
through  all  the  documents  of  which  the 
House  was  now  in  possession  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  bound  to  say  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  they  had  been  preceded, 
had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  keep 


aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches.  That  was,  he  considered, 
very  wise  and  proper.  They  had  evinced, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  an  earnest  desire 
to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  the 
dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey  with- 
out having  recourse  to  war.  So  far  was 
he,  therefore,  from  thinking  the  attacks 
directed  against  the  Government  to  be  well 
founded,  that  ffe  gave  them  his  honest 
thanks  for  having  acted  as  they  had  acted. 
At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  they 
had  been  very  much  deceived  in  placing 
confidence — and  he  could  not  blame  them 
for  it — in  a  Government  which  had  for 
many  years  been  acting  in  cordial  alliance 
with  England.  He  could  not  blame  them 
for  placing  confidence  in  the  statements, 
both  oral  and  written,  of  the  Ambassadors 
as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  but  the  shame  was  not  on 
them,  but  on  tl^e  deceiver.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  gave  them  his  hearty 
thanks,  although  he  regretted  to  find  that 
we  were  onco  more  about  to  land  troops  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  He  was  pre- 
pared, however,  to  support,  by  our  Navy, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  not  only 
to  support  the  honour  of  the  country-* 
that  he  held  to  bo  an  empty  word — but  to 
resist  those  aggressions  which  Russia  had 
gradually  been  making  on  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
accomplishing  objects  which  he  feared 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  general  liber- 
ties of  Europe.  It  was  on  that  ground 
he  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  compelled  to  take  the  course  they 
had  taken.  Although  we  were  placed  at 
the  extreme  western  verge  of  Europe, 
still,  as  our  commerce  pervaded  the  whole 
world,  and  as  the  liberties  of  mankind  de- 
pended in  a  very  great  degree  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  liberties  of  England,  ho 
could  not  think  we  were  to  be  blamed  for 
the  part  we  had  taken  in  that  question. 
With  regard  to  the  estimates,  he  consi- 
dered the  increase  of  13,000  men  to  our 
naval  forces  a  very  moderate  increase  as 
compared  with  that  which  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  he  felt  bound  to  add  that,  consi- 
dering the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  addition  to  the 
national  expenditure  was  much  less  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  greater  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  anxious  endeavours  of  the 
Government  to  practise  a  rigid  economy 
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while  they  added  to  our  forces.   He,  there- 
fore, thought  that  the  measures  taken  hy 
the    GoTernment    were    fit    and   proper ; 
and  the  arrangements  on  the  part  of  this 
country  for  opposing  the  encroachments  of 
a  barbarous  powcf  appeared  to  him  to  be 
conducted  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
manner.     He  had  heard  with   regret  an 
attack  made  the  other  evening  against  the 
Prime  Minister  by  the  h«i.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond).     He  could 
not  think  it  was  consistent  with  fair  play,  or 
with  the  dignity  of  that  House,  or  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  due  authority  of 
that  Government  to  whom  the  confidence 
of  the   House    was   given,   to   take    the 
means   which    the   hon.    Gentleman    had 
taken  to  throw  doubts  on  the  character  of 
the  Prime  Minister.     It  appeared  to  him 
that  the   attack   on   Lord  Aberdeen  was 
most  injurious  and  uncalled  for ;  and  he 
regretted  to  find  that,  while  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  West  Surrey  and  other  Gentlemen 
were  prepared  to  give  their  conBdence  to 
the    Ministers,    they    were    taking    every 
'  means  in  their  power  to  degrade  them  and 
to   lower  them  in  the  public  estimation. 
He  did  not  think  that  that  was  a  wise  or  a 
beconting  course  ;  and  he,  as  an  individual 
unconnected  with  any  party,  was  anxious 
to  express  his  approval   of  the   policy  of 
Her   Majesty's  Government.     In  his  opi- 
nion there  was  only  one  matter  in  which 
they  were   to   blame,  and    that  was   the 
secrecy  with    which   they  had   conducted 
their  negotiations.     He  was  satisfied  that, 
if  they  had  from  time  to  time  published 
the  papers  which  they  had  lately  laid  before 
the  House,  many  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  ngninst  them — charges  of  con- 
nivance as  stated  by  some,  and  of  credulity 
as   stated   by  others — would   never   have 
been   advanced.     He  hoped  that   for  the 
future    they    would    show   that   they  had 
more  confidence  in   the  good  feeling  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  at  large, 
by  communicating  more  frankly  their  mea- 
sures or  their  intentions,  so  that  the  public 
might  be  enabled  to  know  what  their  Minis- 
ters were  doini;,  without  having  recourse 
to  papers  published  by  the  Governments  of 
France  and  of  other  countries.     He  did 
not  think  that  that  was  the  open  spirit  in 
which  the  people  of  England  ought  to  be 
treated.     He  believed  that  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  they  would  be  ready  to 
rally  round   the  Administration,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  generous 
confidence.     He  fully  approved  of  the  vote 
for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  men  in 

Mr,  Hume 


our  Navy,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
from  proofs  which  had  already  been  given, 
that  it  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  country.  He  never  thought  to  have 
seen  the  day  when,  in  a  question  of  this 
kind,  where  outlay  was  necessary  and  great 
expense  was  to  be  incurred,  he  could  como 
forward  and  so  entirely  express  his  opinion, 
in  conjunction,  he  believed,  with  the  opi- 
nion of  the  country,  almost  as  one  man, 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  measures  for  supporting  the 
oppressed  Turks,  whose  very  name  had 
formerly  been  a  term  of  reproach.  The 
people  of  England  had  manifested  at  vari- 
ous public  meetings  their  sense  of  the 
attempt  made  by  a  powerful  State  to  coerce 
and  overwhelm  a  weaker  one,  and  had 
come  forward  with  that  generons  determi- 
nation which  he  hoped  Englishmen  would 
ever  entertain  to  assist  the  injured  and 
oppressed,  and  to  resist  a  violent  and  un- 
provoked aggression. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
hoped  the  well-timed  and  patriotic  obser- 
vations of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  would  not  fall  nn- 
hoeded  on  the  House  and  the  country.  He 
felt  grateful  to  his  hon.  Friend  for  coming 
forward  in  the  way  he  had  done,  and  he 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  joined  him  heartily  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  confirmed  opi- 
nion of  the  people  of  this  country.  With 
reference  to  the  remark  of  his  hon.  Friend 
as  to  the  absence  of  information,  until 
lately,  upon  this  question,  he  thought  the 
Government  had  paid  a  severe  penalty  for 
the  mistrust  they  had  shown  of  the  people 
on  this  occasion.  lie  believed  if  the  first 
volume  of  the  blue  book  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  which 
it  might  have  been  with  all  prudence,  not 
only  would  much  of  the  ill-feeling,  but  also 
the  debate  on  this  subject,  which  had  re- 
cently ensued,  have  been  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  the  House  would  have  come 
forward  in  support  of  the  Government  with 
even  more  energy  and  spirit  than  it  had 
done.  As  to  the  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  making  a  more  prompt  and  un- 
equivocal demonstration  at  the  time  that 
Russia  crossed  the  Pruth,  if  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  then  taken  place  had 
been  published  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
Session,  that  question  would  then  have 
been  brought  regularly  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  and  decided  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting the  occasion  and  the  emergency.  The 
verdict  of  the  House  on  that  occasion  would, 
he  believed,  have  been  favourable  to  the  Qo« 
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vernment ;  and  there  would  have  been  a  de- 
inonatration  of  public  opinion  against  Rus- 
sia which  would  have  materially  strength* 
ened  their  hands  in  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations which  thej  set  on  foot.  He  could 
not  but  think  that  the  mistrust  which  the 
GoTernment  then  showed  in  the  people  of 
this  country  did  much  to  confirm  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  his  unhappy  obstinacy, 
and,  with  other  circumstances,  had  led  him 
to  take  the  fatal  resolution  which  he  had 
now  done.  Adverting  to  another  point,  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  impressing 
on  the  House  and  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  using  every  possible  precaution 
to  preserve  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the 
brave  soldiqrs  whom  we  might  send  to  fi^ht 
our  battles  in  the  East  in  the  impending 
struggle.  He  trusted  that  a  sufficient  staff 
of  skilled  medical  officers  would  accompany 
our  army,  and  that  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  precaution  would  be  taken  to 
ensure  their  safety  both  in  the  voyage  and 
during  their  encampment  in  those  dangecr 
ouB  regions,  to  which  they  were  going. 
Dangerous,  ho  would  call  them,  not  for 
the  ordinary  perils  of  warfare,  not  for 
'Hhe  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,*'  but  for 
'*  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness,** and  '*  the  sickness  that  de8tro)'eth 
in  the  noon-day."  He  did  not  doubt 
that  the  Government  would  apply  them- 
selves to  that  important  consideration  with 
the  same  promptitude  which  had  charac- 
terised the  preparations  they  had  made  for 
this  war  within  the  last  two  months— -un- 

Earalleled  as  those  preparations  were  in  the 
istory  of  this  or  any  country  ;  and  if  they 
did  so  they  would  considerably  mitigate  the 
griuf  of  many  persons,  near  and  dear,  who 
were  left  behind  bv  our  gallant  army. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he, 
for  one,  could  not  give  his  consent  to  the 
commendations  which  had  been  so  liberally 
bestowed  upon  Government  by  the  lion. 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes); 
and  he  thought  that  until  the  present  time 
Government  had  done  little  or  nothing  to 
check  the  aggression  of  Ru.«sia ;  no  Go- 
vernment newspapers  had  spoken  out,  and 
no  individual,  as  representing  the  Govern- 
ment, had  in  the  early  part  of  the  question 
at  issue  come  forward  actively  and  authori- 
tatively in  the  matter.  He  believed  that, 
if  the  intention  of  Government  to  resist 
the  aggression  of  Russia  had  been  clearly 
made  known  at  first,  it  would  have  had 
more  effect  upon  the  Emperor  of  that 
country  thao  all  the  despatches  in  all  the 
blue  books  put  together.    If  it  had  been 


the  intention  of  Government  to  interfere  at 
all,  they  ought  to  have  done  so  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  operations  of  Prince  Menchikoff 
in  Turkey,  to  watch  the  effect  of  which  a 
special  Ambassador  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  Constantinople,  as  was  done  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Heytesbury  in  1833.  There 
was  no  doubt,  also,  that  there  were  times 
when  Government  could  have  seen  clearly,  if 
they  had  only  watched  carefully,  the  policy 
and  intention  of  Russia,  and  that,  seeing  it, 
they  would  have  checked  it,  and  prevented 
the  occurrence  of  so  dreadful  a  war  as  that 
which  now  threatened  not  only  us,  but 
the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
appeared  to  him  now,  however,  that  there 
was  nothing  left  but  that  all  parties  should 
determine  unanimously  and  fairly  to  come 
forward  and  support  Government  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  which,  whether  wisely  or 
not  brought  about,  was  most  certainly  im- 
pending. 

Siu  Db  lacy  EVANS  said,  he  ^cer- 
tainly could  not  agree  in  any  way  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby)  in  his  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  ho 
thought  it,  at  the  present  crisis,  frivolous 
to  go  back  into  old  grievances.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  acted  more  openly  with  the 
House,  they  would  have  shown  more  wis- 
dom. He  believed  that  the  public  press 
had  done  more  to  enlighten  the  people  as 
to  the  true  state  of  things  than  all  the 
blue  books  put  together  would  have  done. 
He  had  looked  through  the  blue  books, 
and  his  candid  opinion  was,  that  Govern- 
ment had  done  the  best  they  could  under 
circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty ; 
and,  for  himself,  he  could  not  say  that  ho 
was  sorry  at  the  termination  to  which  wo 
had  arrived,  because  it  gave  us  en  oppor- 
tunity of  prominently  coming  forwara  and 
checking  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia, 
of  which  not  only  her  present  conduct,  but 
her  past,  gave  us  ample  proof.  He  (Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans)  did  not  regret  the  termi- 
nation of  those  negotiations.  The  conduct 
of  Russia  was  a  mere  pursuance  of  a  long- 
premeditated  policy.  He  certainly  should 
he  glad  to  see  a  higher  tone  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  also  by  the  Go« 
vernments  of  the  Continent,  towarda  the 
despot  of  St.  Petersburg;  but  now  that 
they  had  come  to  the  final  issue,  he  should 
sny  he  rejoiced  at  it.  There  could  be  no 
re^  peace  with  Russia,  and  they  never 
oould  succeed  by  negotiation  in  doing  mora 
than  patching  up  a  brief  truce.     The  hoOt 
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Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
thought  they  should  fall  back  on  the  Vienna 
note  ;  but  he  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  such  attempt  made,  re- 
collecting the  insult,  the  reprobation,  and 
dissimulation  practised  by  Russia.      Our 
policy  must  not  be  a  backward  one  now, 
and  our  movement  must  at  the  present 
crisis  be  onward.     We  were  essentially  at 
war  with  Russia  at  the  present  moment, 
and,  that  being  so,  he  should  certainly  re- 
gret to  see  us  waver  in  our  action.     The 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  also 
committed  an  error  in  supposing  that  in 
undertaking  this  war  we  intended  to  favour 
the  Mahomedan  religion  at  the  expense  of 
the  Christian,  since  this  was  not  so;  and 
the  only  reason  of  our  entering  into  the 
quarrel  at  all  was,  not  to  protect  Turkey, 
or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Maho- 
medan religion,  but  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sion and  domination  of  Russia.     The  hon. 
Member  had  also  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  send  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  those  differences  ;  but,  if  the 
hon.  Member  had  had  as  much  experience 
of  Commissions  and  inquiries  as  he  had 
bad,  he  would  know  the  inutility  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.     The  hon.  Member 
had  also  talked  much  of  Russia,  with  her 
66,000,000   of    population,   being  homo- 
geneous of  the  Greek  Church,  but  the  fact 
was,  that  of  this  number  there  were  only 
22,000,000  of  serfs  who  belonged  to  that 
Church,  and  these  were  entirely  under  the 
control  and  ridden  over  by  their  aristocratic 
masters,   while  the   remaining  portion  of 
tho  population  were  Papists  and  members 
of  all  denominations  of  creeds  and  super- 
stitions, and  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  despotism  under  which  they  lived.    He 
was  glad  that  this  discussion  had  taken 
place,  and  that  these  things  had  occurred 
at  the  present  time,  when  we  were  in  so 
good  a  position  for  commencing  and  carry- 
ing out  successfully  a  warlike  the  present. 
We  had   now  the   advantage  of  a  close 
alliance   with    France,   and    enjoyed  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  Sovereign  of 
that  country.     We   hnd   a   splendid  and 
efficient  army  and  navy,  and,  more  than 
all,  we  bad  right  and  justice  on  our  side. 
He  hoped,   therefore,    that   Government, 
now  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  would  not 
make  their  warlike  preparations  by  drib- 
lets, but  would  carry  out  the  same  with 
vigour  and  activitv,  and — at  once. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
not  going  to  renew  the  discussion  of  the 
other  evening,  but  will  confine  myself  Bim« 
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ply  to  making  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
the  observations  which  fell  from  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M. 
Milncs).     The  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
that  the  Government  had  been  wanting  in 
confidence  towards  this  House  in  not  lay- 
ing before  it  at  an  earlier  period  the  cor- 
respondence   and    communications   which 
had  passed  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  other  Governments  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dispute  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.    Sir,  I  can  assure  the  House,  that 
if  any  delay  has  taken  place,  either  now  or 
at  any  other  time,  in  communicating  to 
Parliament   the   despatches   showing    tho 
progress  of  the  negotiations  which   have 
been  carried  on  with  regard  te  this  most 
important  question,  it  has  not  been  in  any 
degree  from  any  distrust  in  Parliament  or 
in  the  country  on  the  part  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  or  from  any  desire  to 
conceal  from  Parliament  or  the  country  tho 
nature  or  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  forward;  but  I  am 
sure  'that  the  House  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  see  that  a  premature  publication 
of  portions  of  our  unfinished  negotiation 
may   most   essentially  prejudice  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  that  negotiation,  and  that 
until  it  is  brought  to   some  termination, 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  you  must 
entirely  defeat  your  chance  of  a  successful 
issue  of  that  negotiation  by  a  premature 
publication  to  the  world  of  the  proposals 
made,  the  refusals  given,  the  modifications 
which  have  taken  place,  or  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  it.     It 
really  is  entirely  a  matter  for  their  opinion 
as  to  its  expediency  or  otherwise — and  that 
opinion    may   be  either  right   or   wrong, 
though  in  this  case  I   believe  it  has  been 
perfectly  right — that    Ministers   must  bo 
guarded  in  choosing  the  moment  in  which 
communications  of  this  nature  should  be 
made  to  Parliament.     There  is  also  one 
other  point  in  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer.     My  hon.  Friend  has  ex- 
pressed an  anxious  hope  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  would  not  omit  to  take 
nil   those   precautions   and  all   that  care 
which  are  fitting  for  tho  health  and  com- 
fort  of  those   troops  which  may  be  em- 
ployed on  that  expedition  upon  which  a 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  army  are  to  bo 
engaged.     Sir,  I  can  only  assure  my  hon. 
Friend  and  the  House,  that  that  subject  is 
one  which  above  all  things  attracts  the  at- 
tention and  employs  the  care  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government^   not  only  uow>  but 
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always — but  more  especially  at  the  present 
time,  considering  the  distance  of  the  place 
for  which  they  are  to  embark.  Every  care 
has  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  every  pre- 
caution adopted  to  guard  them  from  those 
injuries  and  inconveniences  which  may 
arise  from  the  various  casualties  resulting 
either. from  climate  or  from  actual  war. 
Therefore,  those  friends  and  relations  whom 
they  leave  behind  may  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  will  be  omitted  which  it  is  possible 
to  do  to  provide  for  their  health  and  their 
comfort  while  engaged  on  the  expedition 
on  which  they  have  been  sent.  It  is  the 
peculiar  pride  of  this  country  that  greater 
care  is  taKen  of  British  troops  than  of  the 
troops  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
and  although  it  may  be  attended  with  some 
increase  of  expense,  and  though  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  render  the  British 
army  more  expensive  than  any  other  army, 
yet,  if  we  measure  expense  by  results,  it 
is  obvious  that  ours  is  actually  the  most 
economical  arrangement  which  can  be 
made.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you 
take  40,000  or  50,000  of  any  army  in  the 
world  and  an  equal  number  of  British 
troops,  yon  will  find  that,  owing  to  the 
greater  care  which  is  paid  to  our  army  in 
respect  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  at- 
tendance, the  40,000  British  troops  will, 
on  the  day  of  action,  bring  into  the  field 
of  battle  an  infinitely  greater  number  of 
serviceable  men  than  a  similar  army  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  That  is 
one  reason — I  may  say  it  without  any  na- 
tional vanity — of  the  great  efficiency  in 
the  field  of  British  troops  in  comparison  to 
the  numbers  employed.  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  make  these  few  remarks  in  conse- 
quence of  what  fell  from  my  hon.  Friend, 
and  to  assure  the  House  that  upon  this  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  upon  all  others — but 
more  especially  upon  this — the  greatest 
possible  care  has  been  taken  to  make  every 
provision  for  those  points  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  alluded. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  fully  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Home  Secretary  that 
no  blame  could  be  fairly  attached  to  the 
Government  for  not  having  produced  the 
correspondence  and  documents  sooner,  be- 
cause every  one  knew  that,  even  in  private 
affairs,  if  the  negotiations  which  were  go- 
ing on  were  disclosed  before  their  termi- 
nation the  result  might  be  to  defeat  the 
object  in  view.  At  the  end  of  last  Session 
he  had  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that, 
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if  the  Government  had  shown  greater  en- 
ergy at  first,  the  question  would  have  been 
settled  sooner ;  that  if  we  had  threatened 
to  make  it  a  case  of  war  the  Fruth  never 
would  have  been  crossed;  and,  as  he  had 
been  guilty  of    reading   the  blue  books 
through,  he  was  quite  confirmed  by  their 
perusal  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  on 
that  occasion  expressed.     It  appeared  to 
him  that  almost  every  party  concerned  in 
the  affair  had  been  deceived.     It  was  quite 
clear  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  de- 
ceived   Her   Majesty's   Government    and 
every  one  else  too  that  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Russian  Government. 
The  Emperor  had  pretended  to  make  this 
a  religious  question,   but  religion  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.     He  had  fancied  that 
this  was  a  convenient   season,  from  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  designs  of  Russian  aggran- 
disement,   and   he    had    accordingly    at- 
tempted  to   take    advantage   of   it.      It 
was   evident,  too,   that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  been  himself  deceived;  he  had 
been  deceived  with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  the  Peace  Society  in  this  country.     In 
reading  through  the  blue  book  he  found 
that,  in  a  conversation  between  our  Am- 
bassador at   St.   Petersburg   and    Count 
Nesselrode,  the  latter  had  said  that  his 
Imperial  master  could   not  believe  that, 
after  the  exertions  made  by  England  foi 
the   preservation   of  Peace  at  all   costs 
that  the  English   nation  would   ever  g( 
to   war.      That  he   thought   was   a   suf 
ficient  proof  of  what  mischief  had  beci 
done  by  the  Peace  Society.     It  seemed 
too,  that    with  reference   to    the  Vienni 
note,  every  party  concerned,  except  Tur 
key,  had  been  deceived  by  Russia.     Tur 
key  seemed  to  be  the  only  sensible  part 
in  the  affair.     England,  France,  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  all  at  first  pressed  th 
acceptance  of  the  Vienna  note  on  Turkej 
and   yet   he   found    the   British   Ministe 
fourteen   days   afterwards   acknowledgin 
that,  if  she  had  accepted  it,  it  would  hav 
been  her  eternal  ruin.     He  believed,  lool 
ing  at  the   whole   circumstances   of   tlj 
case,   that,  if  greater   energy   had   bee 
shown   at  an   earlier  period,   all   dang( 
and  expense  of  war,  and  the  misery  an 
loss  of  life  which  it  would  entail,  migl 
have  been  prevented  ;  and  he  could  m 
help  feeling  that  the  brave  men  who  wei 
about  to  sail  on  this  expedition,  good  i 
they  were,  and  even  better  as  he  belicv( 
they  would  prove  themselves  to  be  tin 
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all  others — though  thej  were  only  20,000 
— would  run  risks  which  he  was  afraid  to 
contemplate.     True,  it  was  said  they  were 
to  be  supported  by  a  fin&  corps  of   the 
French  army;  but  how  long  was  the  sup- 
port of  that  army  to  be  relied  on  ?     How 
long  could  we  feel  certain  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of   the  ruler  who  sent  them, 
or'  that  he   would    be   able   to   maintain 
that  friendly  disposition  by  the  state  of 
his    own   country?      Then,    what   would 
become  of   our  20,000   men  ?      He  had 
read  that  the  answer  sent  by  the  Czar  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  letter  was,  that 
he  would  answer  it  by  his  soldiers,  and 
that   they  would  answer  as  their  fathers 
did  in  1812.    There  could  not  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  underrating  one's  enemy,  and 
he  did  not  agree  with  those  who  described 
the  Russians  as  wretched,  inefficient  troops. 
He  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  of 
them,  for  he  was  old  enough  to  remember 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  remarks  of 
the  first  Napoleon  on  it;  and  he  believed 
that  the  Russian  troops  now,  as  then,  when 
they  took  the  whole  old  Italian  French 
army  to  beat  them,  were  brave,  energetic, 
and  courageous  soldiers,  and  a  vast  many 
there  were  of  them.     He  believed  that  the 
war  might  have  been  prevented  at  an  ear- 
lier stage,  but,  having  got  into  it,  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  exert  ourselves  like  Eng- 
lishmen and  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  we 
could,  to  which  object  he  would  give  his 
humble  aid. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVBNOR  said, 
that  while  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  that  an 
earlier  production  of  the  correspondence 
and  documents  would  have  been  inadvis- 
able, he  could  not  concur  in  his  opinion 
that  a  greater  display  of  energy  at  the 
commencement  would  have  prevented  mat- 
ters assuming  their  present  warlike  com- 
plexion. He  saw  nothmg  in  the  blue  books 
to  justify  the  supposition  that,  had  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  been  threatened  with 
war  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  have 
been  deterred  from  prosecuting  his  designs. 
He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  pur- 
suing a  pacific  course  Her  Majesty  s  Go- 
vernment had  gained  a  diplomatic  triumph, 
and  by  enlisting  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
their  side  they  had  made  the  question  an 
European  instead  of  a  mere  national 
question. 

Report  (tgreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Two  o'clock. 

Mr,  MuiUz 
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MiNUTKB.]     FuBUc    BoL.  —  1»    Cooiity  Court 
Extension  Acts  Explanation. 

COUNTY   COURTS   EXTENSION  ACT   EX- 
PLANATION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  Bill 
to  explain  the  Act  of  the  13  &  14  Vict 
c.  61.      The  noble  Lord  said  that  these 
courts  possessed,  under  the  operation  of  a 
clause  m  the  Act,  as  it  at  present  stood, 
which  was  termed  the  optional  clause,  a 
power  to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  not  only 
to  cases  in  which  any  amount  of  money,  no 
matter  how  considerable,  was  involved,  but 
also  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  any  kind 
of  cause,  no  matter  whether  it  related  to 
a  question  of  real  or  personal  estate,  pro- 
vided the  parties  to  the  suit  were  prepared 
to  assent  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  to  un- 
limited.    Now  it  was  very  doubtful  whe< 
ther,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
another  clause  in  the  Act — be  meant  the 
appeal  clause — had  been   framed,   parties 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  power 
given  by  the  optional  clause  had  the  right 
of  appeal ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  operation  of  the  optional  clause 
had  been  very  materially  crippled.     It  had 
not  thus  led  to  the  very  beneficial  results 
which  otherwise  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, because  parties  to  an  action  were  un- 
willing to  bring  it  on  for  trial  in  the  county 
courts,  in  consequence  of  having  no  secu- 
rity that  any  error  which  might  be  com- 
mitted  by  the  judges  of  those  courts  in 
dealing  with  the  question  at  issue,  might 
be  rectified  by  an  appeal  to  the  superior 
tribunals  against  the   decision   at   which 
those  judges  might   have   arrived.      The 
Bill  which  he  now  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships had  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
and  thus  to  extend  the  practical  operation 
of  the  present  law. 

Bill  read  IS 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM— OXFORD. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I 
have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  your  Lord- 
ships for  trespassing  upon  your  time,  in 
order  to  make  a  short  statement  in  connec- 
tion with  a  question  which  I  now  wish  to 
put  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
which  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  ask- 
ing until  this  day.    Neither  wopld  your 
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Lordships  have  been  troubled  with  either 
the  statement  or  the  question,  had  not  my 
attention  been  directed  to  a  conTersation 
which  took  place  yesterday  in  another 
place  with  reference  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  University  Reform,  the  nature  of 
which  1  learned  from  the  newspapers  this 
morning,  and  which  is  calculated  to  have  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  meeting  of  Convocation,  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  to-morrow.  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  excuse  any  irregularity  of 
which  I  may  appear  to  be  guilty,  in  putting 
this  queisition  without  having  given  any 
previous  notice  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  I  was,  until  to-day, 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  conversation 
to  which  I  refer,  and  inasmuch  as  if  I 
did  not  now  put  a  question  to  the  Govern- 
ment upon  tne  subject,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  that  effect  would  be  obtained  in 
connection  with  the  deliberations  of  Convo- 
cation to-morrow,  by  either  my  question  or 
the  answer  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  produce.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  declaration  was  made  in 
another  place,  yesterday,  upon  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
assent  to  the  proposed  petition  for  altera- 
tions to  be  maae  in  the  governing  body  of 
the  Universities,  which  has  to  be  submitted 
to  Convocation  to-morrow.  Your  Lordships 
must  he  aware  that  the  only  mode  of 
effecting  an  alteration  in  what  are  called 
the  Caroline  Satutes  in  the  Universities, 
unless  some  interposition  of  Parliament — 
a  course  to  be  deprecated — were  to  be 
resorted  to,  is  by  petitioning  the  Crown, 
and  by  asking  its  assent  to  those  altera- 
tions. Now,  the  only  means  by  which  a 
petition  can  be  presented  by  the  Universi- 
ties to  the  Sovereign  is,  in  the  first  place, 
by  obtaining  for  it  the  assent  of  the  go- 
verning body,  and  then  procuring  the  con- 
currence in  its  prayer  of  the  University  at 
large.  When  1  speak  of  the  University  at 
large,  your  Lordshins  will  bear  in  mind 
that  Convocation  includes  all  the  members 
of  the  University,  whether  they  be  resident 
or  non-resident,  above  the  rank  of  a  master 
of  arts.  Convocation  consequently  includes 
all  ranks,  classes,  and  denominations ;  and 
the  expression  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  of 
Convocation  upon  any  particular  subject, 
must  be  regaraed  as  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  University  at  large. 
Well,  shortly  after  the  report  of  the 
Commission  which  had  been  appointed  by 
Her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 


the  Universities  appeared  —  I  shall  say 
nothing  now  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  Commission  was  appointed, 
nor  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford laboured  in  consequence  of  the  e«- 
parte  nature  of  the  statements  which  cha- 
racterised the  evidence  given  before  that 
Commission — but  shortly  after  their  report 
appeared.  Her  Majesty  s  Government  an- 
nounced it  to  be  their  mtention  not  imme- 
diately to  act  upon  that  report ;  expressed 
themselves  as  being  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed, in  the  first  instance,  what  course 
the  Universities  themselves  were  prepared 
to  take  in  reference  to  the  contemplated 
reform,  and  as  being  perfectly  ready  to  post- 
pone any  attempt  at  legislation  upon  the 
subject  until  the  opinions  of  the  Universi- 
ties with  reference  to  it  should  have  been 
ascertained.  The  University  of  Oxford  did 
not  lose  any  time  in  taking  into  its  consi- 
deration the  very  important  questions  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  in  the  course  of  last  year 
a  deputation  from  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
entered  seriatim  into  the  several  parts  of 
which  that  report  was  composed.  Some 
vivd  voce  evidence  was  taken  by  that  de- 
putation, but  it  conducted  its  investigation 
principally  upon  the  principle  of  requiring 
written  answers  to  written  statements.  By 
these  means  they  had  succeeded  in  eliciting 
the  opinions  upon  the  several  points  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  University.  They 
subsequently  made  a  report  to  the  Hebdo- 
madal Board  of  their  proceedings,  which 
report  contained  at  full  length  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced 
by  means  of  their  investigation.  That 
report  was  printed  on  the  5th  of  December 
last,  shortly  before  the  close  of  term.  It 
occupies  a  thick  octavo  volume,  and  in  it 
the  various  subjects  connected  with  the  im- 
portant question  of  University  reform  are 
dilated  upon  with  great  ability  and  great 
skill.  On  the  12th  of  December,  an  offi- 
cial letter,  which  has  been  since  produced 
by  the  direction  of  Parliament,  was  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  desirous, 
in  the  first  place,  of  ascertaining  what 
measures  for  the  alteration  and  improve- 
ment of  their  present  constitution  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  were  prepared  to  recom- 
mend ;  and,  in  the  secona  place,  what  in- 
terposition of  the  Legislature  they  deemed 
2  0  2 
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necessary  in  order  to  carry  those  mea- 
sures into  effect.      That    letter   reached 
me  about  the   14th  of   December,    and, 
in  acknowledging  its  receipt,  I  mentioned 
to  the  Secretary  for   the  Home  Depart- 
ment  what  were  my  own  individual  opi- 
nions upon  the  subject,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  measure  about  to  be  intro- 
duced  by   the    Governnient  into   Parlia- 
ment, in  connection  with  University  reform, 
would  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  latitude  to  the  free  and 
untrammelled   action   of  the  Universities 
themselves,  in  their  endeavour  to  remove 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  improvement,  and  that  no  arbitrary 
enactment  would  be  forced  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Government,  or  any  undue 
interference  attempted  to  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  internal  management  of  their 
affairs.     In  the  letter  to  which  I  refer  a 
request  was  conveyed  that  the  fullest  in- 
formation should  be  given  by  the  Heads 
of  the  University  upon  the  different  points 
connected  with  their  position  and  condition, 
as  well  as  their  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for 
their  contemplated  reform,  in  order  that 
such  information  may  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  advise  Her  Majesty  as  to  what 
course  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  upon  that 
important  question,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary.    The  letter  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  I  received,  as  I  be- 
fore stated,  on  the  14th  of  December,  just 
at  the  end  of  term,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
transmitting  it  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
for  their  consideration  at  their  next  meet- 
ing.    On  the  19th  of  December,  within  a 
week  after  that  meeting  had  taken  place, 
I  had  an  official  communication  from  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  with  respect  to   the 
report  of  the   Commissioners.      In   that 
communication  the  members  of  the  Board 
apologised  for  not  entering  into  the  entire 
subject  as  dealt  with  in  the  report,  and  for 
not  being  able  to  give  any  authoritative 
decision  upon  a  matter  so  important ;  they 
conveyed  to  me,  however,  the  assurance 
that  they  would  take  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  take  the  whole  question  into 
consideration  ;  and  having  transmitted  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  report  of 
their  delegates,  which  had  not  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Board,  they  at  the  same 
time  expressed  their  hope  and  belief  that 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  January  they 
would  be  enabled  to  procure  from  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  all  the  information  which 
^ho  Government  required.     In  the  month 
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of  January  I  received  official  communica- 
tions from  the  various  colleges  and  from  the 
Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  which 
were  set  forth  the  various  plans  for  the 
modifications  of  their   rules  and  system, 
for  carrying  which  into  effect  the  members 
of  those  colleges  were  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  and  the  co-operation  of 
Parliament.     All  those  commnnications  I 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  have  the  earliest 
information  on  the  subject  to  which  they 
referred.     Shortly  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess the  Hebdomadal  Board  met  together 
for  the  consideration  of  that  question  which 
was  the  basis  of  everything  else,  and  with- 
out which  it  was  impossible  to  take  any 
further  steps — namely,  what  alteration  of 
the  constitution  of  the  goveming  body  in 
the  University  should  be  recommended  to 
Convocation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
its  approval,  and  should '  subsequently  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty's   Government 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  through  them, 
the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  ?    I  think  your 
Lordships  will  see  that  until  that  important 
question,  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
governing  body,  was  decided  upon  by  the 
Board,  and  until  their  decision  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  it  would  bo 
idle  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  tho 
various  questions  relating  to  tho  internal 
management  of  the  University  itself,  in  tho 
case  of  a  body  which  was  contemplating  a 
material  alteration  in  its  own  constitution. 
The  decision  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  in 
reference  to  the  important  question  of  their 
own  reform  was  communicated  to  me  upon 
the  11th  of  the  present  month.     Now,  I 
think  your  Lordships  will  be  of  opinion 
that  upon  a  subject  so  important — a  sub- 
ject involving  changes  so  extensive — tho 
Board  could  not  have  used  greater  despatch 
without  having  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  undue  haste  and  precipitation. 
Upon  the  11th  the  Government  received 
information  of  the  conclusion  at  which  tho 
Hebdomadal  Board  had  arrived,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  petition  which  they  wished  to 
present*  and  that  petition  was  forwarded  to 
me,  and  duly  presented  upon  Monday,  the 
13th.     At  that  time,  the  consideration  of 
the  question  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
University  reform  was  fixed  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  the  20th;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance,  that,  before  the 
announcement  of  the  Government  measure^ 
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the  Unirersities,  as  UniversitieB,  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
free  and  unbiassed  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  contemplated  alterations.  But  in  order 
to  bring  this  subject  under  the  notice  of 
Convocation  upon  the  following  Friday,  the 
17th  ultimo,  it  became  necessary  to  give 
the  petition  the  Hebdomadal  Board  recom- 
mended upon  Monday,  the  13th,  the  ne- 
cessary publicity,  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Convocation  might  be  aware  that 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  deliberate 
upon  it.  The  period  of  notice  thus  given 
was,  your  Lordships  will  observe,  extremely 
short.  Upon  Monday,  the  13th,  before  I 
received  the  copy  of  the  petition,  a  member 
of  the  University,  one  of  its  most  eminent 
professors — a  gentleman  with  whom  I  have 
had  no  personal  communication  for  the  last 
forty  years— camo  up  to  London,  and  held 
communication,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  whom 
1  believe  he  is  on  terms  of  considerable  in- 
timacy. The  object  of  that  communication 
was  to  represent  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man how  extremely  short  the  time  was  which 
then  remained  to  obtain  the  decision  of  Con- 
vocation, and  how  desirable  it  was  that 
the  Government  measure  should  be  post- 
poned until  their  decision  should  have  oeen 
clearly  and  fully  pronounced.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  part  of 
Government,  assented  to  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman's request  for  a  postponement  of 
the  measure  of  the  Government;  but  at 
the  same  time  intimated  that  the  Uni- 
versities should  not  be  put  in  a  worse 
position,  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Government,  than  that 
in  which  they  then  stood,  in  consequence 
of  having  lost  the  time  for  giving  notice. 
The  rev.  gentleman  said  he  had  no  power 
to  make  any  stipulation  with  respect  to  the 
prior  information  to  be  given  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  But  I,  being  desirous 
that  no  disposition  to  concealment,  how- 
ever slight,  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Universities,  took  upon  myself  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  a  proposition  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  petition  were  placed  in  my 
hands,  it  should  be  forthwith  presented  by 
me  to  the  Government — not,  however,  as 
being  that  upon  which  the  University  had 
definitively  agreed,  but  as  a  petition  pro* 
posed  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board  and  sub* 
mitted  ij  them  to  the  notice  of  Convoca- 
tion, ifow  1  think  it  was  not  unreason- 
able that  a  postponement  for  a  week  of  the 
Government  measure  should  be  asked  by 
the  Boardi  in  order  that  Convocatiou  might 


be  summoned.  That  postponement,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  assented  to 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
to-morrow  the  period  of  notice  given  for 
the  meeting  of  Convocation  will  have  ex- 
pired. Now,  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford called  on  me  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, the  13th.  1  saw  him  about  nine 
o'clock  on  that  evening,  and  received  from 
him  the  petition,  which  was,  upon  the  very 
next  day,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre-' 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
On  the  following  Thursday,  upon  my  re- 
turn home  from  your  Lordships'  House^ 
I  received  a  long  letter  from  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  which  he  in- 
foimed  me  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  taken  into  their  consideration 
the  proposed  petition,  and  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  dissent  from  the  scheme  which  the 
Board  had  framed,  and  that  they  were 
thus  precluded  from  advising  Her  Majesty 
to  give  her  consent  to  the  propositions 
which  it  contained.  1  was,  I  confess, 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  announcement 
which  was  made  in  that  letter ;  because,  in 
presenting  the  petition  of  the  Board  to  the 
Government,  1  had  studiously  abstained 
from  asking  them  to  state  whether  they 
regarded  it  with  feelings  of  approval  or  of 
disapprobation — that  the  letter  contained 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  not 
stated  in  detail,  but  objecting  to  the  plan 
generally.  1  sat  up  to  a  late  hour  on 
Thursday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing as  fully  and  as  speedily  as  possible 
a  communication  to  the  Board,  and  that 
communication  1  despatched  early  upon  the 
following  morning,  and  also  wrote  in  my 
own  name  a  short  answer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
On  Friday  last  the  question  was  again 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Board,  and 
some  amendments  in  the  form  of  the  peti- 
tion were  introduced;  but  it  became  neces- 
sary Co  promulgate  that  petition  on  Friday, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  due  notice  to 
Convocation  that  they  would  be  required 
to  deliberate  upon  it.  The  Hebdomadal 
Board,  therefore,  had  received,  their  Lord- 
ships would  observe,  the  information  of  the 
dissent  of  the  Government  to  their  proposi- 
tion, without  any  intimation  as  to  the  views 
which  they  themselves  entertained  upon 
the  subject  of  University  reform.  On  Fri- 
day the  Board  were  obliged  to  promulgate 
their  petition,  and  the  result  was,  that  not 
being  able,  in  consequence. of  the  short- 
ness of  ime,  to  withdraw  the  notice  which 
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tliey  bad  already  given  for  the  meeting  of 
Coti vocation,  they  had  to  promulgate  their 
petition  without  bein^  able  to  introduce 
Into  it,  as  it  originally  was  intended,  any 
mateirial  alteration.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  make  one  or  two  changes  in  the  petition, 
and  also  to  divide  the  subjects  witn  which 
it  dealt  into  two  or  three  different  heads, 
in  order  that  the  various  questions  might 
come  as  far  as  possible  in  a  separate  shape 
under  the  notice  of  Convocation,  and  that 
they  might  be  able  to  pass  their  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  plan  on  their  own 
independent  sense  of  what  was  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  University,  and  unbiassed 
by  the  assent  or  dissent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  object  is  Dow  frustrated. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  thought 
fit  to  intimate  their  dissent  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  propositions  which  had  ema- 
nated from  the  Board,  and  their  intention 
in  the  next  place  to  proceed  with  their  own 
measure,  without  giving  Convocation  any 
power  to  do  that  which  they  admitted  it 
Was  desirable  they  should  do — namely,  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature a  scheme  of  their  own.  I  think  it 
would  not  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  when 
they  intimated  their  dissent  to  the  propo- 
sals of  the  Board,  should  have  stated  what 
course  -  it  was  in  their  opinion  advisable 
that  the  Board  should  take,  and  which,  if 
they  did  take,  they  would  obtain  the  as- 
sent of  the  Government.  Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question  would,  at  all 
events,  have  preserved  to  that  body  the 
appearance  of  independent  action  ;  but  the 
present  position  of  the  question  was  this : 
the  petition  of  the  Board  will  be  submitted 
to  Convocation  to-morrow,  with  the  know- 
ledge upon  their  part  that  they  have  no 
power  whatsoever  to  make  any  alterations 
m  it ;  that  they  can  merely  say  aye  or  no ; 
not  with  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment desired,  but  with  the  knowledge  that, 
whatever  they  might  agree  to  would  not  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  the  Government.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  contend  that  that  is  not  the 
fair  way  of  putting  the  question  before  the 
University,  or  of  obtaining  the  independent 
judgment  of  the  University  upon  it.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  such'  has  been  the  object 
of  the  Government;  but  certainly  no  course 
could  have  been  taken  which  would  have 
been  more  effective  for  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  the  University  to  agree  upon 
a  petition  for  any  scheme  of  reform,  and 
thus  for  enabling  the  Government  to  say 
*^at,  as  the  University  could  not  agree,  it 
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had  become  necessary  for  the  Oovemraent 
themselves  to  prepare  a  measure.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  announcement  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Government,  t  should 
have  been  quite  content  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion in  the  state  in  which  it  stands.  The 
Hebdomadal  Board  have  made  known  what 
they  are  about  to  propose ;  the  Convoca- 
tion would  have  been  asked  whether  they 
assent  to  it ;  the  petition  would  have  been 
decided  upon  by  the  independent  voice  of 
Convocation,  and  it  would  then  have  rested 
with  the  Crown  to  decide  whether  it  will 
assent  to  the  petition  or  not.  At  all 
events,  we  should  have  had  the  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  the  University,  and 
Parliament  and  the  Government  would  have 
been  free  to  act  upon  that  opinion.  Bat 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  renders 
it  necessary  that  I  should  put  a  question  to 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  University,  I  believe,  has  not 
been  slow  in  their  desire  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Government,  and  they  have  afforded 
to  the  Government  every  information  which 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  give,  both  with 
regard  to  the  University  and  the  colleges. 
That  information  with  regard  to  the  col- 
leges the  Government  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  for  nearly  a  month ;  and  toey 
have  also  been  informed  that  the  main 
object  of  the  University  is  to  obtain  a  per- 
missive bower  to  alter  the  Carolian  sta- 
tutes. As  the  Government  have  thought 
fit  to  dissent  from  the  proposal  which  is 
about  to  be  made  to  Convocation,  and  by 
anticipation  to  condemn  the  scheme,  I  am 
entitled  to  ask  if  the  Government  will 
undertake,  before  giving  publicity  to  their 
own  scheme  for  any  alteration  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  University,  to  make  an  official 
communication  to  the  University,  so  that 
the  University  may,  in  an  official  and  re- 
cognised manner,  take  such  proposal  into 
consideration,  in  order  to  see  how  far  it 
will,  in  their  opinion,  conduce  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  University;  or  will  they  leave  it 
to  the  University  to  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  reports,  of  what  takes  place 
in  Parliament,  what  the  scheme  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  for  the  regulation  of  the  future 
government  of  the  University,  and  for 
effecting  a  change  in  all  the  institutions, 
habits,  and  mode  of  government  df  that 
body  ?  Is  the  noble  Earl  prepared  to 
state  that,  having  disapproved  of  the  mea- 
sure which  has  been  submitted  to  them 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Government  will 
communicate  to  the  University,  previously 
to  bringing  it  before  Parliament,  the  mea- 
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transport  of  those  important  bfanches  of 
the  service — the  artillery  and  cavalry.  He 
had  heard  this  announcement  with  great 
regret,  because  the  delay  and  inconve- 
nience of  conveying  horses  by  sailing  tcs- 
sels  was  very  great,  and  was  also  accom- 
panied with  much  risk  to  the  horses  them- 
selves, because,  where  the  Toy  age  was 
long,  it*  was  often  found  that  numbers  died 
on  the  passage,  and  others  had  to  be  shot 
after  being  landed,  being  unfit  for  service. 
The  experience  obtained  in  the  conveyance 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  cavalry  in 
steam-vessels  which  plied  between  Liver- 
pool and  Ireland,  showed  that  horses  could 
be  conveyed  in  steamers  with  perfect 
safety.  The  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  to  the  expedition  from  the  use  of 
sailing  vessels  instead  of  steamers  was 
perfectly  obvious,  because  the  north-east- 
erly winds,  which  were  more  prevalent  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  at  any  other, 
were  likely  to  cause  great  detention  on  the 
outward  voyage.  He  therefore  wished  to 
ask  the  Government  whether  they  did  not 
mean  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources 
of  steam  navigation  existing  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  transporting  every 
branch  of  the  proposed  expedition  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  steamers,  without  incurring 
the  risk,  delay,  and  danger  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  sailing  vessels  f  He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
now  that  they  had  entered  upon  the  war, 
would  not  grudge  any  small  additional  ex- 
pense for  the  more  efficient  prosecution  of 
that  war,  and  to  render  our  aid  as  prompt 
and  as  effectual  as  possible. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLB":  My 
noble  Friend  has  called  the  attention  of 
your  Lordships  to  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, and  I  can  assure  him  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  not  neglected  its 
consideration.  My  noble  Friend  says,  he 
is  quite  certain  that  the  country  will  not 
grudge  any  additional  expense  which  might 
be  required  for  transporting  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  by  steam  instead  of  by  sail- 
ing vessels.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
that  statement,  and  am  confident  that  no 
extra  cost  that  may  be  necessary  for  that 
object  will  be  grudged  ;  but  it  is  not  upon 
the  ground  of  expense  that  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  made.  My  noble  Friend 
thinks  that,  in  the  present  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  steam  navigation  of  this 
country,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  his  suggestion.  Now  it  is 
precisely  in  consequence  of  that  very  flou- 
rishing condition  of  our  steam  navigation 


sure  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  in- 
troduced td  effect  these  great  changes  ? 

The  Earl  op  ABERDEEN,  who  was 
almost  inaudible,  was  understood  to  state 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  promise 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  offi- 
cially communicate  to  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  before  submitting  to  Parliament  the 
measure  upon  which  they  might  finally 
agree  with  respect  to  the  Universities. 
As  at  present  advised,  it  was  certainly 
not  their  intention  to  make  such  a  com- 
munication of  that  measure  to  the  Uni- 
versities. Anything  in  the  nature  of  de- 
liberation was  out  of  the  question  in  Con- 
vocation, which  had  no  power  to  do  more 
than  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  Hebdomadal  Board — except, 
indeed,  that  any  gentleman  might,  if  he 
wished,  make  a  Latin  speech  ;  and  the 
only  additional  information  which  the  Go- 
yemment  would  have  obtained  by  waiting 
until  after  the  proceedings  in  Convocation, 
would  therefore  have  been  whether  that 
body  assented  to  or  dissented  from  the 
propositions  of  the  Board. 

TRANSPORT  OF*  CAVALRY  TO  TfiE 
EAST— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  op  CARDIGAN  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  a  subiect  which  he  could 
not  but  think  of  great  importance.  In 
adverting  to  the  subject,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  acted  otherwise  than  with  the 
greatest  prudence  and  judgment  in  carry- 
ing negotiations  to  the  last  moment  pos- 
sible before  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
recourse  to  arms  was  unavoidable  ;  nor  did 
he  believe  that  they  were  now  about  to 
send  out  an  expedition  to  the  seat  of  war 
without  an  intention  to  carry  on  operations 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  vigour. 
The  inquiry  he  had  to  put  was  one  entirely 
of  expediency,  and  he  believed  was  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
He  had  heard  with  great  regret — and  he 
could  not  but  add  with  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
prise also — that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  advan^ 
tage  of  the  discoveries  in  art  and  science 
which  the  iue^enuity  of  man  had  placed  at 
their  disposal, — that  they  were  not  going 
to  send  out  every  branch  of  the  expedition 
by  means  of  steam  navigation.  He  had 
been  informed  that  they  were  about  to 
send  out  the  infantry  to  the  seat  of  war  by 
steamers,  but  that  the  same  description  of 
conveyance  was  not  to  be  used  for  the 
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that  the  difficulty  arises;  and  although  1 
do  not  say  that  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possiblot  yet,  1  believe,  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  he  recommends  would  be  imprac- 
ticable without  entirely  deranging  those 
postal  communications  which  the  GoTcrn- 
ment  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  so  long 
as  no  very  great  emergency  exists.  I  can 
assure  my  noble  Friend  that,  so  far  from 
the  operation  being  so  easy  as  he  supposes, 
when  the  Government  first  came  to  the 
determination  to  send  out  this  expedition 
to  the  Mediterranean,  those  with  whom  1 
had  to  put  myself  in  communication  thought 
it  would  be  found  to  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  so  large  a  force  as  20,000  troops 
could  be  transported  in  steam-vessels  un- 
less the  arrangements  of  the  steam  com- 
panies were  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  inter- 
rupted. That  has  not,  however,  proved  to 
be  the  fact ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  com- 
panies that  I  should  say  that  the  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  by  the  patriotic  readi- 
ness they  have  displayed  in  aiding  the 
Government.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that 
I  do  know  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
Government  have  already  seriously  incon- 
venienced these  companies;  and  although 
we  of  course  pay  a  considerable  sum  for 
the  use  of  their  steamers,  I  believe  that 
the  payment  which  the  country  has  to 
make  to  the  companies  does  not  repay 
them  either  for  the  inconvenience  they  will 
suffer,  or  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  their 
ships  will  sustain.  My  Lords,  I  am  sure 
that  the  same  spirit  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  steam  companies  will  also  be 
exhibited,  as  occasion  may  demand,  under 
existing  circumstances,  by  every  other 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  can 
assure  my  noble  Friend,  that  the  best  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  amount  of  steam 
transports  for  the  conveyance  of  the  num- 
ber of  horses  already  ordered,  namely, 
1,500,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  additional  number  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  sent  out  before  long.  We 
were  well  assured  that  it  was  totally  im- 
practicable; and  when  the  noble  Earl  re- 
collects the  immense  amount  of  space  re- 
quired by  horses,  and  also  the  great  por- 
tion of  space  necessary,  not  merely  for 
the  horses  themselves,  but  for  the  steam 
machinery  and  for  the  fuel  which  has  to 
be  carried;  and  further,  that  in  conveying 
horses  you  must  make  an  allowance  for  the 
provender,  and  likewise  for  the  large  quan- 
tity of  water  requisite  for  a  long  voyage, 
he  will  see  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
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this  kind  to  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
very  great  indeed.  I  am  afraid,  therefore, 
that  his  suggestions,  however  valuable  in 
themselves,  cannot  be  carried  out.  But 
this  may  be  done  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience which  he  has  pointed  out ;  namely, 
that  when  the  sailing  vessels  are  prepared 
and  ready  to  be  sent  out  with  the  horses 
on  board,  we  may  he  able  to  attach  some 
steamers  to  them,  in  order  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  the  sailing  vessels  in  tow,  in  the 
event  of  adverse  winds  or  calms,  and  thus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  We  may  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  a  less  rapid  means  of 
transit. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty 
in  sending  out  horses  to  the  Mediterranean 
must  be  very  great.  He  believed  that 
every  horse  required  ten  tons  ;  and  as 
1,500  horses  were  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
first  instance,  this  would  take  15,000  tons 
altogether ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  the  requisite 
amount  of  space  in  steam-vessels.  At 
the  same  time,  however  important  the 
postal  communications  of  the  country 
might  be,  facility  for  the  transport  of  the 
army  was  of  still  more  importance.  The 
infantry  must  be  chained  to  the  coast  of 
Turkey  if  it  were  sent  in  advance,  and 
would  be  unable  to  act  in  the  interior  with* 
out  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  therefore 
it  would  bo  perfectly  absurd  to  send  any 
force  with  the  view  to  immediate  opera- 
tions under  circumstances  of  that  descrip- 
tion. There  was,  however,  one  consider- 
ation that  had  not  been  referred  to — 
namely,  that  steamers  could  make  three 
trips  whilst  sailing  vessels  made  one  ;  and 
therefore,  although  each  horse  required 
ten  tons,  one-third  of  the  tonnage  required 
to  carry  1,500  horses  by  sailing  vessels 
would  suffice  to  convey  the  same  number 
by  steamers  in  the  same  time ;  and  there 
would  be  this  advantage  in  using  steamers, 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  artillery  would 
arrive  in  good  time.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  country  viewed  the  matter,  but 
the  operation  which  the  Government  of 
this  country,  and  that  of  France,  had  un- 
dertaken was,  to  his  mind,  one  of  enor- 
mous and  unparalleled  magnitude,  and  such 
as  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  either  Government  to 
carry  out.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
French  Government  should  design  to  send 
less  than  6,000  cavalry;  they  would  re- 
quire at  least  3,000  horses  for  their  artil- 
lery, and  at  least  1,000  horses  for  staff 
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purposes.  Altogether  10,000  horses  at- 
tached to  the  forces  would  have  to  be 
sent  by  both  countries  to  Constautinople ; 
and  this  would  require  100,000  tons  of 
shipping;  and  it  must  bo  recollected  that 
these  forces  would  be  sent  to  a  country 
in  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  the  means  of  transit  on  the  spot. 
Therefore,  no  doubt  the  difficulties  of  car- 
rying out  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  great  indeed ;  and  he 
thought  the  noble  Duke  would  have  to 
look  for  further  means  of  overcoming  those 
difficulties.  They  should  at  least  try  to 
obtain  this  steam  tonnage,  because  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  would  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  their  obtaining  it. 

Lord  D£  ROS  said,  that  sailing  ves- 
sels, if  they  were  properly  ventilated  and 
fitted  up,  could  convey  horses  with  great 
safety.  When  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  cavalry,  horses  had  been  frequently 
conveyed  in  that  manner.  He  had  known 
of  forty  horses  being  brought  home  by  one 
transport,  without  one  of  them  being  in- 
jured. Horses  were  formerly  put  into 
transports  like  so  much  luggage.  This 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and, 
although  he  had  no  doubt  that  sailing  ves- 
sels could  carry  horses,  yet,  if  steamers 
could  be  procured,  they  ought  certainly  to 
be  in  readiness  in  order  to  provide  against 
contingencies. 

WITHDRAWAL  OP  TROOPS  FROM  THE 
WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  rose  to  inquire 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether  an 
arrangement  had  not  recently  been  made 
for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the 
smaller  West  India  Islands  ?  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  those  islands  were 
garrisoned  by  detachments  of  troops  from 
the  head-quarters  at  Jamaica  or  Barba- 
does.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year 
some  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
smaller  islands,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
white  settlers,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
the  rising  of  the  black  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  white  settlers  did  not  consider 
the  blacks  as  well  affected  towards  them, 
as  the  blacks  looked  upon  them  in  the 
odious  light  of  taskmasters.  That  these 
apprehensions  were  not  altogether  ill- 
founded  was  evidenced  by  an  insurrection 
which  had  taken  place  at  Tortola  in  the 
January  of  last  year.  There  was  no  gar- 
rison there,  and  the  white  residents  fled  in 
great  dismay,  leaving  Colonel  Chads,  who 
was  obliged  to  send  to  the  nearest  place, 


which  was  a  Danish  island,  fo 
Some  delaj,  however,  took  plac< 
arrived,  as  the  commander  of  tl 
ment  did  not  like  to  undertake  t! 
sibility  of  sending  troops  to  a  Bri 
without  the  consent  of  the  Gove 
believed  that  after  some  time  h 
troops  were  sent  there  from  Ant 
thought  it  was  disgraceful  that  B 
jects,  Briti&h  property,  and  Bri 
tory  should  have  to  be  protected 
arms.     Great  alarm  had,  in  coi 
arisen    among    the    capitalists 
smaller  islands,    who   were    un 
trust  either  themselves  or  their 
them  any  longer.     He  believed 
withdrawal  of  tho  troops  was, 
false  economy,  as  almost  the  ver 
of    some  of   the  islands   depei 
capital,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
nificant  island  of  Tortola  alone 
to  10,000?.      He  wished  to   k 
were  the  intentions  of  Her  Maj 
vernment  for  the  future   main 
order  in  these  islands  ?     He 
from  private  sources,  that  if  Hei 
Government  thought  it  was  nc 
withdraw  these    troops    from   : 
economy,  contributions  would  p 
raised  in  the  islands  themselve 
the  additional   expense  of  kee{ 
which  would  not   amount  to  n 
than  15,000?.     He  believed  th. 
Her  Majesty's  ships  were  to  tou< 
places  from  time  to  time  ;  but 
bable  that  the  moral  effect  of  an 
visit  from  a   ship   would  pres 
among  the  disaffected,  excitable 
rant  black  population  ? 

The  Duke  op  NEWCAST 
noble  Earl  has  been  rightly  info 
gards  the  withdrawal  of  a  det 
troops  from  four  of  the  West  In( 
namely,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
and  St.  Christopher.  The  nol 
signs  a  reason  which,  althoug 
into  our  consideration,  was  nc 
reason  for  this  measure.  H( 
think  the  sole  reason  was  ecou( 
the  reasons  for  the  course  pu 
threefold,  the  ground  of  expena 
smallest.  In  the  first  place 
found — and  it  must  be  obvious  i 
it  is  so — that  the  discipline  and 
of  troops,  especially  in  a  dims 
of  the  West  Indies,  are  greatly  • 
by  their  being  dispersed  in  si 
ments  stationed  at  the  vari 
The  first  reason  is  therefore  of 
military  character.      Another 
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tbat  these  detachments  are  bo  extremely 
small  (at  Tobago,  for  instance,  only  num- 
bering eighty-four  men),  that  for  any  pur- 
pose of  external  defence  they  are  entirely 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  because 
in  time  of  war  they  would  only  present  a 
temptation  to  privateers  to  make  a  descent 
upon  such  islands  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
inflicting  disgrace  upon  the  arms  of  this 
country.  That  is  a  second  military  reason. 
There  is  also  a  civil  reason  for  the  measure. 
The  retention  of  troops  in  a  colony  simply 
for  preserving  internal  order  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  such  communities  from 
taking  measures,  which  every  community 
is  bound  to  adopt,  to  establish  a  police  force 
in  order  to  prevent  or  repress  internal  dis- 
turbances. The  question  of  police  has 
been  lamentably  neglected  in  these  islands. 
Now  experience  has  shown  that  a  military 
force,  however  efficient  for  the  suppression 
of  disturbances,  are  almost  inoperative  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  them.  The  re- 
sult of  withdrawing  the  troops  from  these 
islands  will  be  to  impose  on  the  colonists 
the  duty  they  have  so  long  neglected,  of 
providing  themselves  with  a  police  force. 
Then  comes  the  third  reason — that  of  ex- 
pense. The  maintenance  of  troops  in 
small  detachments  is  a  considerable  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  commissariat  establishments,  and  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  troops.  For  these 
three  reasons  this  measure  has  beeh  adopt- 
ed. The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Desart) 
says,  very  justly,  that  considerable  doubts 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  withdrawals ;  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  such  apprehensions  should  arise  among 
people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  have 
a  military  force  among  them.  The  com- 
munities from  which  the  troops  are  with- 
drawn will  then,  however,  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  others  which  have  never 
had  a  military  force.  The  noble  Earl  also 
referred  to  a  case  in  which  a  disturbance 
occurred  a  short  time  ago  in  Tortola.  I 
must  say  that  the  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities  of  that  island  was  most 
culpable,  and  that  upon  their  heads,  in  a 
great  measure,  rests  the  blame  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  occurred.  The  noble  Earl 
has  supposed  that  1  should  tell  him  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to  meet 
the  case  by  occasionally  sending  a  ship  of 
war  to  visit  these  islands  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  moral  effect  upon  the  black  popu- 
lation. I  can  assure  him  that  I  do  not 
entertain  any  such  idea  ;  but  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  which  I  think  will  be 
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more  effective  for  its  purpose,  and  will 
obviate  the  evils  which  have  been  referred 
to.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  Barba- 
does  and  tne  commander  of  the  forces  there 
a  steamer  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  afc 
a  moment's  notice,  to  any  of  the  islands 
where  they  may  be  required.  I  believe 
that,  by  the  concentration  of  the  forces,  you 
will  obviate  all  the  evils  which  I  have  point- 
ed out ;  and  you  will  also,  I  hope,  obtain 
the  advantage  of  producing  among  the 
colonists  an  impression  that  they  must 
establish  a  police  force  which  will  not 
merely  be  adequate  to  the  duties  which 
the  military  have  hitherto  performed,  but 
will  be  much  better  fitted  for  their  per- 
formance. The  noble  Earl  is  right  in 
saying  that  an  offer  was  made  by  some  of 
the  colonists  to  contribute  15,0002.  if  the 
troops  were  allowed  to  remain.  The  pay- 
ment of  that  sum  would,  however,  only 
remove  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  concen- 
tration— the  saving  of  expense ;  and  I  am 
sure,  if  that  or  a  smaller  si^  is  expended 
in  the  establishment  of  an  effective  police 
force,  the  colonists  will  have  no  reason  to 
regret  the  step  which  has  been  taken. 
Your  Lordships  will  find  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  you  will  have  a  much 
more  efficient  military  establishment,  and 
will  avoid  the  demoralisation  of  the  troops, 
which  1  am  sure  any  one  who  has  been 
connected  with  troops  in  these  islands  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I  have  not  ex- 
aggerated. Let  me  add  that  the  policy 
which  the  Government  has  adopted  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  West  India  Islands ; 
it  is  but  part  of  the  system  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  all  our  colonial  posses- 
sions. In  Canada,  for  instance,  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  concentrate  the  troops. 
Many  small  posts,  which  have  been  main- 
tained since  the  war,  have  been  removed^ 
and  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  to 
more  considerable  stations.  1  have  myself 
recently  carried  out  measures  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  island  of  Mauritius.  My 
opinion  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  duty  of  this  country  to  pro- 
tect our  colonial  possessions  from  foreign 
aggression  at  all  hazard  and  all  expense ; 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  maintain  an  army 
in  every  small  colony,  and  in  every  portion 
of  a  colony — for  it  really  amounts  to  tbat, 
if  you  once  establish  the  principle  that 
each  West  India  island  is  entitled  to  a 
force  to  supply  the  place  of  police ; — and 
I  think  we  have  done  right  in  departing 
from  such  a  practice. 
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tlARL  GREY  Baid,  be  fully  concurred 
with  the  noble  Duke  in  thinking  that  this 
conntry  was  not  called  upon  to  provide  a 
force  for  the  performance  of  police  duty  in 
the  colonies.  He  bad  also  no  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  the  military  reasons  which  bad 
been  assigned  by  the  noble  Duke  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  small  detachments  of 
troops  ;  and  therefore  the  measure,  if  car- 
ried into  effect  with  due  precaution  and  in 
a  proper  manner,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  judicious  one.  That  such  precaution 
had  been  taken  he  did  not  doubt.  The 
case  of  the  West  India  Islands  differed  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  other  of  our 
colonies.  This  country  had  made  sreat 
sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
tipon  the  abolition  of  slavery,  well-order- 
ed and  industrious  communities  in  those 
islands.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
depended  upon  the  small  white  population 
beinff  enabled  for  some  years  longer  to 
contmue  in  those  islands  ;  and  if  the  white 
planters  and  higher  classes  of  society  were 
by  alarm  induced  to  leave  those  colonies  at 
an  earlier  period,  he  was  afraid  that  they 
would  relapse  into  a  state  little  better  than 
their  original  barbarism.  Ho  therefore 
trusted  that,  in  carrying  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  into  eifect,  care  had  been  taken  not 
to  give  the  population  any  unnecessary 
alarm  ;  and  also  to  give  them  time  for 
making  any  arrangements  which  the  mea- 
sure might  render  necessary,  and  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  proper  time  for  the  with- 
drawal had  come.  As  it  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  arrangement  that  the  troops 
should  be  concentrated  in  Barbadoes,  he 
hoped  that  the  arrangements  for  providing 
for  the  health  of  the  troops  in  those  bar- 
racks, which  two  years  ago  were  absolutely 
necessary,  had  been  carried  out.  At  the 
time  he  referred  to,  nothing  could  be  more 
unsatisfactory,  in  regard  both  to  drainage 
and  other  matters,  than  the  state  of  those 
barracks. 

The  Earl  of  ELGIN  said,  that  having 
had  many  years'  experience  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affiairs  in  some  of  the 
most  important  dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  therefore  having  had  greater 
opportunities  than  most  of  their  Lordships 
of  knowing  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  colonists,  he  would  beg  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  relations  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother-country  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  their  internal  affairs.  It 
was  his  opinion — and  he  believed  the  good 
sense  of  the  colonists  in  general  would 


concur  with  him  in  that  opinion — that  it 
was,  except  under  some  special  and  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  just  and  reasonable  that 
the  colonists  should  be  required  to  provide 
at  their  own  cost  such  forces,  whether  civil 
or  military,  as  might  be  requisite  for  the 
protection  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  of 
their  internal  police — he  would  go  further, 
and  say  also  for  their  protection  against 
such  measures  of  aggression  as  they  might 
be  exposed  to  in  consequence  of  any  acts 
of  imprudence  of  their  own.  But,  upon  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  he  thought  that  the 
colonists  had  a  very  strong  claim  upon  the 
protection  of  the  mother- country  against 
such  casualties  and  calamities  as  might  be 
brought  upon  them  by  the  operations  of 
the  imperial  policy,  over  which  they  had 
no  power  of  exerting  any  influence  or  su- 
pervision. Such,  he  thought,  was  a  fair 
representation  of  the  equity  of  the  case  as 
between  the  colonists  and  the  mother-coun- 
try ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  did  not 
exhaust  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  subject ; 
for  it  was  natural  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  looking  at  the  vast  extent  of  onr 
colonial  empire,  and  at  the  progress  towards 
maturity  which  some  parts  of  that  empire 
were  making,  should  inquire  whether  the 
time  had  not  come  when  some  of  these 
young  and  vigorous  eommunities  might 
contribute  something  by  way  of  aid  and 
co-operation  to  the  mother-country,  in  re- 
turn for  the  cost  and  labour  which  the  mo- 
ther-country had  lavished  oti  them  during 
the  period  of  their  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Upon  this  point,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  when  this  country  deliberately  aban- 
doned the  system  of  commercial  restriction 
in  respect  of  our  colonial  empire — which, 
whatever  its  other  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages, threw  over  the  economical  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies  a  veil  of  mystery  that  was 
wholly  impenetrable — we  left  the  question 
in  such  a  position  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  connection  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother-country  ceased  to  be  either  de- 
sirable or  practicable  on  any  other  grounds 
than  those  of  heartfelt  affection  and  consti- 
tutional sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  sense  of  tne  advantage  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  mother-coun- 
try. He  believed  that  the  institutions 
which  the  colonies  now  enjoyed  under  the 
protection  of  England  were  as  legitimate 
objects  of  affection  and  pride,  as  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  material  and  social 
well-being,  and  as  favourable  to  progress, 
as  any  institutions  which  they  might  expect 


betweeD  tbein  and  the  mother-country  were 
severed.  The  contentment  and  loyaltj 
ifhich  now  prevailed  in  Canada,  not  among 
one  class  or  race,  but  among  all  classea  and 
all  races,  were,  in  his  opinion,  not  leas  the 
result  of  the  growth  of  that  conviction, 
than  of  the  hclief  that  the  Parliament 
and  Government  of  this  countrj  were 
prepared  to  entrust  the  colonists  with  the 
powers  of  self-governmeDt  and  the  control 
of  their  internal  affairs.  He  was  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that,  if  no  untoward  acci- 
dents should  occur  to  mar  the  good  feeling 
which  now  existed,  we  should,  at  the  pro- 
per time,  find  that  the  colonies  which  were 
odvaDciDg  to  maturity  were  conEcious  of 
the  responsibility  which  attached  to  them  ; 
and  that,  in  a  righteous  cauBe,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of 
the  oppresied  against  the  oppressor,  of 
the  victim  against  the  persecutor,  they 
would  show  that  they  were  aniious  to  share 
the  glories  of  Englishmen,  and  were  not 
nnwilling  to  partake  of  their  socrifioes  and 
their  burdens. 
Houae  adjourned  till  To-merrow. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
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DUBLIN  HOSPITALS. 
Mb.  GROGAN,  in  moving  for  a  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  into  the  grants  made  to  the 
Dublin  hospitals,  said,  he  felt  he  should  not 
be  doing  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  if  ha 
omitted  to  take  another  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  arrest  the  gradual  and  cer- 
tain destruction  of  the  hospitals  and  medical 
Bchools  of  Dublin,  if  the  diminution  of  the 
usual  grants  were  perserered  in.  The  po- 
sition of  those  hospitals,  compared  with 
that  of  Bomb  kindred  institutions  in  Eng- 
land, would  be  seen  when  he  stated,  for 
example,  that  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St. 
Thomas's  hospitals  in  London  had  respec- 
tivelj  an  income  of  32,000(.  and  25,0001. 
a  year  from  land  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
Crown;  while  the  five  or  six  hospitals  in 
Dublin  had  only  about  12,0001.  a  year 
among  them.  Previously  to  the  Union 
between  this  country  and  Ireland  all  the 
hospitals  but  one  in  Ireland  were  supported 
by  Government  grants,  hut  since  then 
many  of  such  grants  had  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  hoapitals  nccCBHOiily  im- 
£arl  of  Elgin 


of  the  woalthy  had  left  Dublin,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  were  no  longer 
able  to  contribute  as  they  had  done  to  its 
charitable  institutions,  which,  however,  at 
the  present  time  needed  more  support 
than  ever,  since,  although  the  wealthy  bad 
departed,  the  poor  had  remained  ;  and,  al- 
though Dublin  was  no  longer  the  residence 
of  the  great  and  powerful,  it  was  at  least 
the  asylum  for  the  weak  and  oppressed. 
With  regard  to  the  institutions  themselves, 
having  on  a  former  occasion  gone  into  con- 
siderable detail  as  to  the  accommodation 
which  they  were  capable  of  affording,  ha 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  tresposa 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  by  going 
over  the  same  ground  again.  He  might 
simply  remark,  that  the  great  number  of 
patients  relieved  in  ihem  every  year  was  a 
sufficient  proof  of  their  value  and  import- 
ance to  the  Buffering  poor.  It  appeared 
from  a  Parliamentary  paper  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  that  during  a  period  of  three 
years  no  fewer  than  46,460  persons  were 
admitted  into  the  various  hospitals  of  Dub- 
lin. These  hospitals  were  of  the  greatest 
utility  as  medical  schools,  and  in  that  point 
of  view  alone  the  question  was  deserving 
of  consideration,  for  if  the  hospitals  wore 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  the  medical  stu- 
dents would  only  have  the  poor-fa ousea 
to  resort  to  as  schoota  of  practice.  The 
consequence  of  the  rule  which  had  been 
adopted  had  been  severely  felt  in  a  social 
point  of  view  in  Dublin,  for  it  was  found 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  grants,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  hospital  accommodation,  many  indivi- 
duals had  committed  crime  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  aent  to  gaol,  and  obtain- 
ing there  that  medical  relief  which  had 
formerly  been  supplied  by  the  hospitals.  Ho 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  governor 
of  one  of  the  Dublin  gaols,  in  which  he 
gave  a  long  list  of  persons  whom  he  had 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  their  being 
sent  to  prison,  and  who  avowed  having 
committed  crime  from  a  desire  to  obtain 
medical  accommodation  in  gaol.  Before 
the  reduction  of  the  gmnts  such  a  cause 
of  crime  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  it 
became  then  a  serious  question  for  that 
House  to  consider  whether  ao  dangerous  a 
state  of  things  could  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. There  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  in  Dublin  on  the  subject;  pe^ttona 
had  been  presented  from  all  the  varioui 
local  Boards  against  the  diminution  of  the 
grnnts,  nnti,  in  fact,  all  locu  iu  that  respect 
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were  of  one  mind.  The  present  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, on  his  arrival  in  Ireland.,  expressed 
a  very  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  their 
maintenance.  His  Excellency  on  that  oc- 
casion expressed  a  hope  that  there  would 
be  no  further  diminution  of  the  grants; 
and  in  the  month  of  February  last  year, 
in  replying  to  the  address  from  the  corpo- 
ration of  Dublin,  the  noble  Earl  acknow- 
ledged that  the  charitable  institutions  of 
that  city  had  peculiar  claims  to  the  aid 
which  they  received  from  the  public  purse. 
There  was  another  reason  why  a  portion 
of  the  public  funds  should  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Dublin  hospitals.  It  appeared 
from  a  Parliamentary  paper,  that  the  ave- 
rage number  of  men  in  the  garrison  of 
Dublin  during  the  year  1849  was  5,988, 
of  whom  628  were  assisted  in  one  of  the 
city  hospitals;  in  1850  the  average  num- 
ber of  men  in  garrison  was  5,916,  of  whom 
578  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  in 
question;  in  1851  the  number  in  garrison 
was  5,444,  in  hospital  523;  and  in  1852 
the  average  number  of  men  in  garrison 
was  6,232,  and  in  the  hospital  545.  He 
therefore  asked  if  it  was  fair  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  should  be  obliged  to  pro- 
vide hospital  accommodation  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  ?  All  the  hospitals  to  which 
he  was  anxious  to  direct  attention,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  were  established  pre- 
vious to  the  Union  with  England.  In  the 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  there  was 
a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  the  grants 
made  to  the  Dublin  hospitals  should  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  continued  these 
grants  not  only  for  twenty  years,  but  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time,  and  even  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  other  chari- 
table institutions — a  circumstance  which 
showed  that  in  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  Dublin  had  just  claims, 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  it  had  sus- 
tained by  the  loss  of  its  Parliament  and 
the  witharawal  of  its  wealthier  classes  to 
London.  However,  in  the  year  1817,  the 
system  of  consolidation  and  centralisation 
began  to  be  acted  upon  by  that  House, 
and  had  continued  to  be  acted  upon  ever 
since,  and  reductions  were  made  in  most 
of  the  grants.  In  1829  a  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
miscellaneous  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  they  recommended  that  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment should  institute  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  system  on  which  they  wero  dis- 
tributed, and  also  laid  down  as  a  basis 
upon  which  alone  the  continuance  of  them 


could  be  justified  the  proved  utility  of  the 
charity  receiving  them,  the  improbability 
of  its  being  kept  up  by  private  contribu- 
tions alone,  and  the  strictest  economy  of 
expenditure;  and  he  could  only  say  that 
he  was  quite  willing  that  the  continuance 
of  all  the  present  gi-ants  should  rest  on 
these  conditions.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  follow  up  the  recommendation  of  the 
Select  Committee  till  the  year  1 842,  when 
Earl  de  Grey,  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  appointed  a  Commission  of  three 
gentlemen  of  high  independence  and  im- 
partiality, and  in  every  respect  competent 
to  discharge  the  duty  entrusted  to  them, 
to  conduct  the  proposed  investigation.  The 
Commissioners  examined  minutely  every 
detail  connected  with  the  state  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  Dublin  hospitals,  and  in 
their  Report,  while  they  suggested  some 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  institutions,  they  recommended 
that  the  grants  should  neither  be  dimi- 
nished nor  abolished,  basing  their  recom- 
mendation on  the  very  grounds  laid  down 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  1829  as  those 
upon  which  the  continuance  of  the  grants 
could  alone  be  justified — the  proved  utility 
of  the  institutions,  the  improbability  of 
their  being  maintained  by  private  endow- 
ments or  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  strictest  economy  into  every 
department  of  the  management.  At  the 
time  when  that  Report  was  made,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  valued  at 
between  700,000t  and  800,000^.  a  year; 
it  was  now  less  than  600,0002. ,  and  conse- 
quently the  local  charities  had  now  more 
need  of  public  aid.  It  would  perhaps  be 
remembered  that  at  a  former  period,  when 
the  subject  was  under  consideration,  the 
Government  said  they  were  unable  to  re- 
sist the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
it  was  very  strong  and  favourable,  but  that 
the  local  interests  and  feelings  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  drawn  it  up  might  perhaps 
have  prejudiced  their  judgment.  That  such 
an  objection  might  not  be  taken  now,  he 
asked  the  House  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  independent  English  gentlemen,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  abide  by  the  opinion  they 
might  form  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
matter.  The  Select  Committee  appointed 
in  1847  to  investigate  the  miscellaneous 
expenditure  recommended  that  the  grants 
to  the  Dublin  hospitals  should  be  subjected 
to  a  process  of  gradual  diminution  of  10 
per  cent,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  abo- 
iition^  a  decision  diametrically  opposed  to 
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that  of  the  Commission  appointed  in  1842, 
and  which  he  thought  the  House  could 
hardly  he  prepared  to  approve,  seeing  that, 
while  the  Commissioners  of  1842  did  in- 
vestigate the  suhject,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  1847  examined  one  witness  only — 
the  notorious  Mr.  Duncan  Chisholm— a 
gentleman  who  afterwards  considered  it 
necessary  to  leave  Ireland  under  such  very 
.  painful  and  extraordinary  circumstances, 
that  it  was  not  goinff  too  far  to  say  that  no 
reliahle  or  trustworttiy  eyidence  was  given 
hy  him  to  the  Select  Committee.  All  he 
asked  was,  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  independent  English  gentlemen  to 
investigate  the  whole  subject;  and  if  they 
decided  that  the  Dublin  hospitals  did  not 
comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  1829,  he  would 
be  quite  willing  that  the  grants  should  be 
left  alone. 

Motion  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  Select  Oommittee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  Beport  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  Grants  made  from  the  Public  Funds  to  the 
Hospitals  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  how  far  the 
oiroumstanoes  of  these  in'stitutions,  and  their 
utility  as  a  Medical  School,  require  the  continu- 
ance of  such  Grants." 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  there  was  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  Motion  which 
he  wished  to  allude  to  before  making  any 
observations  upon  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Qentleman  who  had  introduced  it.  If 
hon.  Members  would  refer  to  the  notice 
paper,  they  would  there  find  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  had  given  notice  of 
Motion  simply  in  these  terms — "Dublin 
Hospitals."  Now  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  would 
appeal  to  the  House  whether  that  was  a 
fair  way  to  deal  with  the  Government,  and 
then  to  conclude  with  a  Motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee.  Not- 
withstanding that  every  effort  had  been 
made  yesterday  to  ascertain  the  terms  or 
the  nature  of  the  Motion,  the  Government 
had  been  unable  to  gain  any  information 
as  to  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to 
propose,  and  they  were  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view  until  he  him- 
self rose  to  explain  it.  He  (Mr.  Wilson) 
therefore  trusted  that  in  future  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  favour  Government  with  a 
more  explicit  statement  before  asking 
them  to  agree  to  a  Motion  in  which  the 
public  expenditure  was  at  stake.  But,  if 
he  complained  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  his  notice  of 
Motion,  he  did  not  complain  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Motion  itself.     The  House 

Mr.  Orogan 


was  asked  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  claims  of  the  Dublin  Hos- 
pitals to  support,  and  that  the  Committee 
so  to  be  appointed  should  be  composed 
entirely  of  English  Members.  He  thought 
the  latter  proposition  would,  if  adopted, 
be  invidious,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
House  could  have  the  assistance  of  Irish 
Members  upon  the  Committee.  He  ought, 
however,  to  state  to  the  House  that  while 
he  felt  the  great  importance  of  hospitals 
in  every  large  city,  and  especially  in  a 
capital  which  was  the  residence  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  a  country 
that  had  been  afflicted  by  famine  and  other 
calamities,  he  must  at  the  same  time  lay 
down  the  principle,  that  unless  Dublin 
could  show  some  peculiar  claims,  which 
did  not  exist  with  regard  to  other  places, 
he  did  not  think  that  House  was  called 
upon  to  rescind  a  resolution  come  to  by  a 
Committee  in  1847,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  bring  Dublin  hospitals  into  harmony 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  184:7  a  Committee  of  that  House  came 
to  the  unanimous  resolution  that  the  grants 
for  hospitals,  which  began  with  an  Article 
in  the  Union,  were  continued  in  accordance 
with  that  Article,  and  had  been  continued 
since  by  Parliament,  but  ought  to  be  reduc- 
ed from  time  to  time.  The  reduction  was 
first  fixed  at  20  per  cent,  but  afterwardfi 
Government  consented  that  it  should  be 
10- per  cent ;  and,  before  the  grants  could 
be  exhausted  under  the  resolution  he  re- 
ferred to,  no  less  a  sum  than  35,0002. 
would  be  paid  to  the  Dublin  hospitals. 
His  own  opinion  upon  the  matter  was, 
that  the  House  ought,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, to  put  the  hospitals  in  Dublin  in  the 
same  condition  as  those  of  other  large 
towns  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  thought  it  rea- 
sonable that,  if  Government  grants  were 
to  be  given  to  the  Dublin  hospitals,  those 
in  Edinburgh  should  be  similarly  treated. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  wise  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee,  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  holding  out  hopes  to  the  people  of 
Dublin  that  the  grants  would  be  augmented, 
or,  at  all  events,  continued  in  future.  He 
must  compare  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Grogan)  with  the  case  of 
a  man,  who,  believing  himself  unable  to 
walk,  supported  himself  upon  crutches, 
but  who,  ultimately  following  the  advice 
of  his  physician  to  abandon  them  and  trust 
to  his  own  resources,  began  to  improve 
rapidly.     Nothing  could  be  more  prejudi- 


Gial  to  an  matitutioa  tban  to  rely  tor  sup- 
port upon  the  State.  He  believed  State 
support  teuded  rer;  much  to  do  swaj 
with  the  eierciao  of  that  ChriBtinn  charity 
which  was  the  meaoB  of  affording  ao  much 
beoefit  to  the  humbler  clossea,  end  he 
therefore  thought  it  unwise  to  appoint  a 
Committee,  and  thus  hold  out  hopes  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Krauts.  He  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  GoTernmcnt  to  tho  fact  that 
the  House  of  Refuge  in  Edinburgh  had 
for  some  time  rected  an  old  house  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  but  that  recently  the 
Qovernment  had  determined  upon  selling 
the  premises,  and  the  governors  of  tho 
House  of  Refiige  had  beea  compelled  to 
pay  a  sum  of  5,0001.  to  the  QoTernment 
to  prefont  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
amounting  to  between  300  and  400,  prin- 
cipally poor  Irish,  from  being  turned  out 
of  doors.  He  thought  tho  charitable  exer- 
tions of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  in  this 
cnee  might  operate  as  a  good  example  to 
the  people  of  Dublin, 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  the  claims  of  the 
hospitals  of  Dublin  to  assistanco  from  tho 
State  wore  metropolitan  and  general,  in- 
stead of  local.  A  habit  had  sprung  up  of 
late  of  treating  London  as  the  only  metro- 
polis of  the  Empire,  and,  in  order  to 
establish  that  position,  nearly  all  the  great 
institutions  of  the  Kingdom  were  trans- 
ferred from  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  here, 
thereby  effecting  a  system  of  centralisation 
to  which  the  eyes  of  both  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  had  at  length  been  opened,  and 
which  induced  them  to  put  fornord  their 
claims  to  a  portion  of  the  State  expendi- 
ture. He  thought  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  proving  that  London  did 
not  maintain  its  hospitals,  and  that  Dublin 
could  not.  Dublin  was  no  longer  a  city  of 
the  wealthy.  It  was  true  the  Act  of 
IJnion  only  provided  for  the  payment  of 
these  grants  for  twenty  years,  but  twenty 
years  after  the  Union  they  were  wanted 
more  than  ever.  Other  grants  for  the 
enconragement  of   agriculture    and   other 

farposea  hod  been  taken  away,  but  thf 
rish  Uembers  surely  would  not  allow  thi! 
wretched  pittance  to  be  withdrawn  fron 
the  Dublin  hospitals.  Pormerljr  the 
amount  of  the  grants  made  to  Ireland 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury  amounted  to 
150,000i.  a  ycnr,  which  was  gunrnnlcEd 
to  Ireland  by  the  Act  of  Union.  Tlint 
amn  had  been  gradually  reduced  ;  but  ihey 
were  determined  now  to  make  a  stand 
upon  the  wretched  pittance  of  11,000/. 


year  wbiob  it  was  attemptec 
The  citizens  of  Dublin  had 
of  their  private  resources, 
these  hospitals,  considering 
claims  upon  tbem  for  the  ^ 
wants  of  humanity.  Whab 
Union  had  conferred  upon  t 
land,  it  had  plunged  the  cif 
poverty.  He  was  certain 
Ireland  would  be  gratified  t 
Qovcrnment  had  consented 
meet  of  this  Committee. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITE 
unable,  from  the  myaterlou 
Motion,  to  go  into  statistics 
but,  as  Chairman  of  the 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimate 
mended  the  gradual  diminut 
to  the  DuUin  hospitals,  hi 
to  vindicate  the  decision  of  1 
The  question  was  one  of  pi 
Committee  fully  agreed  v 
Secretary  to  tho  Lord  Lieu 
stated  that  the  tendency  c 
to  charitable  institutions 
private  benevolence.  It  v 
reason  why  the  House  of  ( 
continue  these  grants,  that 
bers  were  all  agreed  that 
to  be  reduced  ;  hut  it  ws 
fact  that  in  the  worst  days 
sion,  when  faction  was  n 
the  Irish  Members  had  alw 
the  propriety  of  taking  as 
ne;  from  England  ss  they 
had  hoped  that  now  that 
days  had  commenced  in  Ire 
bers  would  not  have  corai 
to  support  institutions  wh' 
Irelaud  ought  to  support  tl 
ought  to  take  a  higher  ti 
pend  upon  public  grants  f 
be  provided  by  private  b 
thought  the  decision  of 
which  recommended  the  f 
of  these  grants  a  saluti 
should,  therefore,  recomi 
to  abide  by  that  decision. 

Mb.  p.  O'BRIEN  sai 
remind  English  Member 
the  hospitals  in  this  couni 
ed  by  private  benevolence 
of  the  London  hospitals  ' 
which  aum  only  31,0001. 
voluntaiT  souroes. 

Siii  JOHN  YOUNG 
rally  believed  in  Ireland 
certain  peculiarities  conn 
which  rendered  it  desiral 
port  should  bo  given  U. 
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that  city.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  that 
these  peculiarities  should  be  inquired  into, 
and,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  these  grants,  and  no  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguished  Dublin  from  other 
cities,  then  let  them  be  withdrawn.  There 
were  fourteen  Dublin  hospitals,  supported 
in  part  by  public  grants,  and  a  vast  number 
of  others,  maintained  by  private  bencvo- 
lonce,  which  received  no  public  grants. 
He  thought  the  Committee  might  usefully 
inquire  whether  all  these  hospitals  were 
really  necessary  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
whether  money  was  not  frittered  away  in 
rents  and  salaries  to  officers  in  these  sepa- 
rate establishments.  It  might  be  found 
that,  by  an  amalgamation  of  some  of  these 
charities,  the  private  subscriptions  now 
raised  would  be  sufficient  without  Parlia- 
mentary grants.  The  people  of  Dublin 
subscribed  largely  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  if  the  funds  of  these  hospitals  were 
economised,  and  if  the  hospitals  having 
similar  objects  were  amalgamated,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  sufficient  funds  would  be 
found  to  be  at  present  raised  in  Dublin  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  would  recommend 
that,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  annual  reduction  in  the  grant 
should  cease.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  gave 
a  great  deal  in  charity,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  it  would  come  out  before  the 
Committee  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
continuing  these  grants. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

EDUCATION— (SCOTLAND). 

Thb  lord  advocate  :♦  Sir,  I 
rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which 
stands  upon  the  paper  for  to-night,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  Education  of  the 
people  in  Scotland,  and  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  thereto.  I  feel  that  I  need  say 
nothing  to  bespeak  the  candid  considera- 
tion and  indulgence  of  the  House  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  on  this  question.  Its 
importance  and  its  difficulty  speak  suffi- 
ciently for  themselves.  Its  importance 
no  one  doubts,  and  its  difficulty  is  only  too 
notorious.  There  is  no  question  on  which 
80  much  difference  of  opinion  exists ;  and 
none  in  which  difference  of  opinion,  even 
on  points  the  most  abstract  and  theoretical, 
creates  so  many  practical  obstacles.  We 
had,  the  other  night,  a  very  interesting 
discussion  on  Education  in  England;  but 
there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  sub- 
stance or  result  of  that  discussion  to  affect 

Sir  J.  Toung 


the  truth  of  this  remark,  or  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  beset  me.  And  yet  I 
cannot  help  giving  expression  to  a  feeling 
which  constantly  comes  over  me,  that  diffi- 
culties arising  from  differences  of  opinion 
on  abstract  principles  ought,  on  such  a 
subject,  to  give  way  before  any  earnest 
and  honest  endeavour  to  remove  them. 
At  first  sight  one  would  think  that,  with 
means  at  our  command,  and  hearty  good- 
will in  the  cause,  the  teaching  of  the 
children  of  this  country  ought  to  be  the 
simplest  and  easiest  of  all  public  duties. 
It  might  be  expected  to  be  the  very  last 
battle-field  which  the  dogmas  of  contend- 
ing sects,  or  polemical  dissension,  should 
select  for  conflict.  Even  if  the  question 
were  regarded  as  relating  to  an  ordinary 
work  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  it 
might  be  thought,  that  all  good  men  would 
willingly  unite  to  merge  their  differences  of 
opinion,  in  order  to  rescue  the  rising  gene- 
ration from  an  ignorance,  of  which  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  often 
as  bad  as  the  worst  of  creeds,  and  as  fatal 
as  the  most  fatal  of  heresies.  And  this  all 
the  more,  when  it  is  recollected  that  tho 
education  of  the  people  is  a  matter,  not  of 
choice,  but  of  duty ;  and  that  every  citizen 
who  comes  to  years  of  maturity  without 
having  had  within  his  reach  the  means  of 
ordinary  instruction,  reflects  discredit  on 
the  Government  under  which  he  lives. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  under 
which  men  proverbially  forget  their  mu- 
tual differences,  and  unite  in  common  ac- 
tion ;  and  such  I  take  to  be  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  question  of  edu- 
cation forces  itself  upon  our  consideration. 
Thanks  to  tho  negligence  of  former  gene- 
rations, and  our  own,  it  is  no  longer  a 
mere  question  of  philanthropy,  or  a  mere 
question  of  duty,  but  it  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  self-defence.  If  we  do  not  encoun- 
ter and  overcome  the  ignorance  of  tho 
people,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  >YiIl 
overwhelm  us.  The  plain  truth  is  this, 
that  with  all  our  boasted  prosperity — wliilc 
we  are  founding  dynasties  in  another  he- 
misphere, and  bringing  our  argosies  home 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth — while  we  are 
extending  the  cords  of  our  political  free- 
dom, and  making  strides  in  science,  and 
arts,  and  civilisation,  there  is  all  this  time 
growing  up  in  the  very  heart  of  our  social 
system,  in  the  very  centre  of  our  mighty 
cities,  and  at  the  very  base  and  root  of  this 
immense  community,  what  I  do  not  err  in 
terming  a  savage  and  barbarian  race,  tied 
to  you  by  no  sympathy,  bound  to  your  in* 
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stitntions  by  no  common  link,  inheriting 
with  their  blood,  the  energies  and  the  pas- 
Bions,  as  thej  do  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
the  race  from  which  they  spring ;  but  with 
those  energies  unsoftened  by  any  human- 
ising influence,  and  those  passions  unre« 
strained  by  the  knowledge  of  any  duty, 
either  to  God  or  to  society.  I  do  not  say 
^his  merely  by  way  of  declamation.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed,  as  it  has  been 
my  duty  for  some  years,  to  look  beneath 
the  suiface,  and  be  conreFsant  with  the 
statistics  of  crime,  know  that  what  I  now 
say  is  no  exaggeration,  but  plain,  simple, 
lamentable,  and  fatal  truth.  Fortunately, 
various  elements,  the  increase  of  emigra- 
tion, and  general  employment  and  pros- 
perity, have  to  a  certain  extent  relieved, 
during  late  years,  the  immediate  pressure 
from  this  source.  But  the  danger  from  it 
is  as  imminent  as  it  is  undoubted,  and  it 
mast  be  met,  not  by  a  mere  patronising 
sympathy  with  the  ignorance  of  the  lower 
orders,  but  with  action  of  such  energy  as 
men  use  when  an  enemy  is  at  their  very 
gates.  We  shall  never  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion rightly  except  on  the  assumption  that 
there  exists  at  the  very  foundation  of  so- 
ciety a  flood  of  deep,  unfathomed,  pesti- 
lential waters,  which,  unless  prompt  mea- 
sures are  taken,  any  upheaving  of  our 
social  system  may  cause  to  burst  their 
barriers,  and  sweep  us  and  our  boasted 
institutions  to  destruction. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  by  these 
remarks,  as  indicating  that  anything  that 
I  now  have  to  propose,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  is  at  all  likely  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  evils  I  have  now  described ; 
but  I  have  thus  introduced  my  observa- 
tions for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of 
reminding  the  House  that,  whatever  is  to 
be  done,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  It  is 
ono  of  the  miserable  consequences  of  past 
neglect,  that  any  remedy  we  applv  must  be 
the  work  of  time,  while  the  evil  itself  is 
impending  and  increasing.  We  have  now 
for  twenty  years  been  discussing  the  modes, 
andforms,  and  theories  of  education.  During 
all  that  time  I  do  not  say  that  nothing  has 
been  done;  bat  our  efforts  have  been  so 

Krtial  and  capricious,  that  very  little  has 
en  done  to  reach  the  real  root  of  the 
evil ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  three  genera- 
tions of  schoolboys  have  become  men,  and 
will  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  that 
world  of  which  we  ourselves  will  have  to 
deal  for  the  future.  I  therefore  trust  that, 
at  all  events,  the  House  will  come  to  the 
resolution  of  delaying  no  longer  in  com- 
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mencing  this  important  work.  And  the 
other  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  induce  the 
House  to  consider  the  propositions  that  I 
have  now  to  make  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
defence,  and,  while  the  battle  of  opinions 
rages  out  of  doors,  to  claim  a  candid  co- 
operation from  the  representatives  of  the 
people  within  this  House,  whose  province 
it  is  as  mach  to  moderate  as  to  reflect 
them. 

The  proposal  that  I  have  to  make  does 
not  profess  to  be  framed  upon  any  abstract 
principle,  and  I  fairly  own  I  am  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  whether  or  no  it  may  be 
supposed  to  fulfil  any  given  theory  of  edu- 
cation. We  may  go  on  long  enough  before 
we  can  frame  a  method  of  education  which 
shall  conform  in  all  its  parts  to  any  abstract 
principle.  My  great  object  and  desire  is 
to  accomplish  the  practical  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  people;  and  if  that  object  be 
well  attained,  we  can  afford,  I  think,  to 
dispense  with  the  discussion  of  theories. 
I  may,  however,  say,  at  starting,  that,  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  I  hold  very  strongly 
that  no  measure  of  education  will  be  effec- 
tual for  its  object  which  depends  for  its 
efficiency  on  optional  or  voluntary  effort. 
A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  may  be  done,  and 
has  been  done,  in  this  way ;  but  the  neces- 
sary effect  must  always  be,  that  many 
places,  and  those  generally  which  stand 
most  in  need  of  education,  are  completely 
neglected.  In  Scotland  we  have  had,  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  an  established 
system  of  education — an  advantage  not 
enjoyed  cither  by  England  or  Ireland — 
which  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the 
State  has  a  duty  to  discharge  in  educating 
her  citizens,  and  is  bound  to  make  provi- 
sion for  this  object  which  shall  not  be 
dependent  on  merely  voluntary  exertions. 
I  shall  not  here  stop  to  argue  the  question 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  such  a  duty 
binding  on  the  civil  community.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  such  is  the  principle  on 
which  education  in  Scotland  has  for  centu- 
ries been  founded.  In  every  parish  there 
must  be  a  school,  and  that  school  main- 
tained, not  at  the  will  of  the  parishioners, 
but  by  a  burden  imposed  by  law  on  the 
land.  Sneh  is  the  system  which  I  am 
desirous  of  extending ;  nor  have  I  any  fear 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  too 
much  is  at  all  likely  to  be  done  in  the 
cause  of  education,  or  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  voluntary  efforts  being  unduly 
discoaraged  by  national  prodigality. 

A  difficulty,  however,  that  obviously 
stands  in  the  way  of  even  the  first  step 
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towards  obtaioiog  this  object^-r-po^  ooe  of 
those  difficulties  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  hut  oba  niuoh  more  real  and  prac- 
tieal — is  the  want  of  definite  information  as 
to  the  real  anu>unt  of  destitution  which  ia 
to  be  remedied*  It  is  obvious  that  no 
remedy  can  be  applied  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  local  or  public  burdens ; 
and  it  is  as  impossible  to  impose  these  bur* 
dens  without  knowing  something  of  their 
probable  amount,  as  it  is  to  ascertain,  with 
anything  like  accuracy  of  detail,  the  real 
extent  of  the  e?il  which  it  is  necessary  to 
meet.  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested, 
that,  before  proceeding  to  legislate  on  this 
subject,  the  necessary  statistical  informa- 
tion should  be  first  obtained,  either  through 
the  machinery  of  a  Committee  of  this 
House,  or  a  Crown  Commission.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  Government  have 
not  thought  it  right  to  adopt  either  of  these 
alternatives,  as,  while  the  result  of  either 
of  them  would  have  been  doubtful,  and 
would  have  been  quite  as  likely  to  have 
increased  as  to  have  diminished  existing 
diflusulties,  the  question  itself  would  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  in  which 
it  is  both  undesirable  and  impossible  to 
leave  it.  The  course,  accordingly,  which 
the  Government  propose  to  adopt  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  one  to  which  I  hope 
to  obtain  the  ready  assent  of  the  House. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish,  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  General  Board  (the  eonsti- 
totioa  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  explain), 
a  system  of  educational  inspection,  on  a 
scale  considerably  more  extensive  than  any 
that  has  been  before  attempted  either  in 
England  or  Scotland.  The  object  of  that 
system  of  inspection  will  be,  among  other 
things,  to  obtain  a  complete  educational 
survey  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  It  is 
proposed,  that  within  two  years — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  Parliament  of  1856 — the  in- 
spectors shall  furnish  the  Board  with  ma- 
terials which  shall  enable  them'  to  lay  on 
the  table  of  Parliament  of  that  year  a 
detailed  account  of  the  educational  sta- 
tistics of  Scotland,  showing  not  merely  the 
amount  of  educational  destitution  which 
prevails,  and  the  number  of  schools  that 
exist,  but  descending  into  details  much 
more  minute,  and  enabling  Parliament  and 
the  public  to  ascertain  that  in  this  town 
and  in  that,  in  this  country  district  and  in 
that— 'nay,  even  in  particular  streets  or 
localities — so  many  families  do  or  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school.  I  hope,  Sir, 
that  in  this  way,  by  having  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  placed  on  the  table  of  this 
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House,  and  reTisad  from  year  to  year*  we 
shall  take  a  most  important  atep  with  th# 
view  to  the  remedy  of  the  evils  I  have 
described.  What  is  fairly  begnD*  if  said 
in  common  proverb  to  be  half  dooe^  It 
is  at  least  important,  with  a  view  to  a  eiini, 
to  know  where  the  er il  ia,  and  what  ia  the 
extent  of  it ;  and  when  that  ia  proelainod 
in  public  doeumenta  from  year  to  year«  tq 
the  people  of  this  cooAtry,  and  iq  £aropo« 
it  is  almost  certain  that  before  long  ao 
effectual  nsDiedy  must  be  provided*  On 
these  statistics  I  hope  to  aee  built  a  tho- 
rough system  of  reformatory  schools,  and 
that,  when  knowing  with  accuracy  where 
the  hotbeds  of  crime  are,  wo  may  est^lish» 
on  a  scale  propoHioBate  to  the  neeesrity* 
that  part  of  our  odneational  system  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  ultimately 
look  as  our  most  material  rampart  agaanat 
the  increaae  of  social  deprjsvity.  I  hope* 
also,  to  see  carried  out  on  these  statiatiea 
— to  a  certain  extent^  at  least — ^tfao  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  attondaaee  at  aooool. 
I  should  wish  to  see  the  principle  aokaow* 
lodged  and  acted  on,  that  as  it  ia  the  duty 
of  a  parent  to  maintain  ita  child,  and  the 
law  punishes  him  if  he  is  able  and  refuses 
to  maintain  it,  and  if  he  be  unaUe  the 
State  provides  for  its  matntenanee-^so  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  parent  not  to  allow  his 
child  to  grow  up  a  savage  ia  a  civilised 
community ;  that  he  is  as  much  bound  to 
provide  for  its  moral  as  for  its  physic^ 
wants ;  and  that  the  law  is  entitled  to 
compel  him  to  the  performance  of  duties 
whicli  he  owes  to  society.  To  what  extent 
this  principle  can  be  carried  out,  ia  a  diffe* 
rent  question.  Snch,  however,  is  the  pro* 
cess  of  inquiry  by  which  I  h<^e,  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  tnat  Parliaineat  will  be  fur«> 
nished  with  the  means  of  constructing  a 
complete  and  perfect  system  of  national 
education.  And,  until  these  are  obtained, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  inati* 
tute  any  system  that  can  adequately  meet 
the  emergency. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  Government  to  rest  satisfied  with  these 
preparatory  measures.  There  is  much  that 
may  be  done  at  present ;  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  explain  to  the  House  the  adi- 
ditional  provisions  it  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce. 

This  leads  me  necessarily  to  proceed 
to  consider  the  ponition  of  the  parochial 
scliools  of  Scotland,  and  the  alterations 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  make  with 
regard  to  them.  I  have  already  said  that 
Scotland  has  the  advantage  of  a  sekool 
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fnpported  by  public  fdnda*  establisbed  in 
•very  parish ;  and,  although  not  much  to 
our  credit,  that  system  was  almost  as  ex- 
tensiyo  250  years  ago  as  it  is  now;  the 
advantages  which  Scotland  has  derived 
from  it  have  been  so  great,  and  so  no- 
torious, that  for  long  she  was  quoted  as 
an  example,  and,  in  some  degree,  is  still 
renowned,  for  the  •uperior  education  of  her 
people.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  deny 
the  unqnestionable  benefits  which  these 
schools  nave  conferred  upon  the  country ; 
but  it  is  as  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
wants  of  the  population,  and  the  nature  of 
society,  have  altogether  outgrown  the  ma- 
terials of  which  that  system  is  composed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  salaries  of  the  school- 
masters are  altogether  inadequate;  and  this 
subject,  indeed,  forms  one  main  reason  for 
immediate  legislation. 

it  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  whom  I  now  address,  that  the 
parochial  aehoolmasters  of  Scotland  are 
paid  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  pa- 
rish, at  a  rate  which  is  determined  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  grain,  converted  according 
to  certain  fixed  modes  of  calculation.  The 
amount  of  grain  was  last  fixed  by  the  Act 
43  0€o.  in.  c.  54.  By  that  Act  it  was 
provided,  that  the  price  or  value  of  the 
grain  salary  should  be  struck  etery  twenty- 
five  years;  and  in  1828  these  prices  were 
fixed,  giving  341.  as  the  maximum  salary, 
and  251,  as  the  minimum  salary  payable  to 
the  schoolmasters.  The  minimum  is  what 
the  heritors  were  bound  to  give ;  the  maxi- 
mum, the  amount  which  the  heritors,  as  a 
body,  could  resolve  to  give.  The  House 
will  very  well  understand  that  remuneration 
of  this  amount  has  come  to  be  in  many-^ 
or,  indeed,  I  may  say  in  all-^cases  very 
inadequate,  and  entirely  insufficient  to  at- 
tract to  the  position  men  of  the  necessary 
education,  intelligence,  and  character.  In- 
deed, the  wonder  rather  is,  that,  with  such 
remuneration,  so  many  men  of  ability  and 
attainments  have  found  their  way  to  the 
parish  schools.  Even  under  the  conversion 
of  1828,  I  should  have  thought  that  Par. 
liaraent  would  have  done  great  injustice  to 
the  parochial  schoolmasters,  a  most  ill-paid 
and  meritorious  body,  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  eonditioo.  But  the 
second  cycle  of  twenty-five  years  expired 
last  year.  The  value  in  money  has  been 
struck  anew,  and,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  grain,  the  salaries  to  which  the 
•efaoolmasters  are  restricted,  unless  Par- 
liament interferes,  are  a  nuiximum  of  251, 
and  a  minimum  of  191.  I  think  the  Hovse 


will  agree  with  me,  that  Government  have 
rightly  resolved  not  to  allow  the  parochial 
schoolmasters  to  remain  in  this  position  of 
hardship.  It  is  proposed  to  abolish  entirely 
the  payment  in  grain,  though  not  to  relieve 
the  heritors  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  parochial  schoolmaster,  but  to  ^x  the 
amount  payable  by  the  heritor  at  the  pre- 
sent maximum  of  342.;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  proposed,  that  no  parochial  school- 
master shall  have  a  salary  less  than  501., 
the  remaining  161.  being  paid  out  of  funds 
to  be  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  to  be  administered  by  them. 
This  sum  of  50/.  will  be  exclusive  of  school- 
fees  and  other  remunerations  of  that  kind. 
There  are  other  provisions  for  improving 
the  position  of  the  schoolmaster.  At  pre- 
sent, miserable  as  the  salary  is,  the  school- 
master has  no  retiring  allowance.  It  is 
intended  to  propose  that,  subject  to  regula- 
tions to  be  described  in  the  Bill,  a  school- 
master incapacitated  for  his  duty  should  be 
entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  of  251.,  of 
which  one-half  should  be  furnished  by  the 
heritors,  and  the  other  half  by  the  JPrivy 
Council.  lu  this  way  the  Bill  will  provide 
against  what  has  been  found  in  Scotland 
a  great  evil,  that,  pinched  as  the  school- 
masters are  by  inadequate  payment  during 
their  best  days,  even  the  most  meritorious 
have  no  fund  to  fall  back  upon  in  old  age, 
and,  however  incapacitated  or  unfit  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  they  are  compelled  to 
hold  by  their  position  to  the  last,  to  the 
great  detriment  and  injury  of  the  cause  of 
education,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
country  at  large.  With  regard  to  house 
accommodation,  the  Act  of  1803  provides, 
that  the  schoolmaster's  house  shall  not  con- 
sist of  less  than  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen. 
The  proposition  now  made  is,  that  it  shall, 
in  future  buildings,  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  Such,  then, 
are  the  proposals  that  are  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster. 
And  if  his  position  be  thus  ameliorated  at 
the  public  expense,  I  proceed  to  consider 
whether  any  change  should  be  made  in 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  superintendence 
of  parish  schools,  and  the  election  and  qua- 
lification of  schoolmasters?  This  leads  me 
to  mention  a  subject,  which  undoubtedly 
excites  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Scotland, 
I  mean  the  subject  of  the  test,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  every  parochial  schoolmaster 
to  take  before  his  election.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  House  that,  under  former 
statutes,  to  which  I  need  not  refer  in  de- 
tail, all  schoolmasters  in  the  parish  schools, 
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and  profesBorB  of  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, were  obliged  to  profess  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
by  law  established.   Looking  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  society  in  Scotland,  Par- 
liament last  year  repealed  this  law  as  re- 
garded the  Universities,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  is  it  still  to  remain  in  force 
in  the  parish  schools,  in  regard  to  which  it 
has  always  been  stringently  observed  ?     It 
has  been  urged  with  great  force  and  anxiety 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  in  the  mean- 
time to  interfere  with  this  test,  and  so  dis- 
turb the  connection  between  the  Established 
Church  and  the  parochial  schools,  before 
being  certain  that  we  have  a  better  system 
to  put  in  its  place.     But,  after  much  con- 
sideration. Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  this  state  of  the  law  should  any 
longer  continue.     The  words  of  the  clause 
of  the  proposed  Bill  relative  to  this  subject 
are  very  few  and  conclusive,  and  I  hope 
will  put  an  end  for  ever  to  a  controversy 
which  has  too  long  waged.      They  are, 
"  It   shall   not   bo   necessary   for   a   Pa- 
rochial   Schoolmaster    to    subscribe    any 
Test,  Confession  of  Faith,  or  Formula.*' 
If  this  provision  had  been  conceived   in 
a   spirit   of  hostility  to   the  Established 
Church,  or  with   any  desire  to  diminish 
the    security    which    now    exists   for   the 
religious  teaching  of  the  people,  it  would 
deserve  to  meet  with  an  opposition  which » 
as  it  is,  I  have  great  hopes  it  will  not  re- 
ceive.    For  how  does  the  case  stand  as 
regards  this  exclusive  test  ?    It  is  proposed, 
by  means  of  public  money,  to  place  these 
National  Schools  in  a  much  more  efficient 
position ;    and  when  national  funds  are  to 
be  devoted  to  such  a  purpose,  I  declare  I 
do  not  know  by  what  argument,  by  what 
process  of  reasoning,  by  what  course  of 
logic,  I  could  defend  the  maintenance  of  a 
system,  which  restricts  the  choice  of  teach- 
ers in  these  schools  to  less  than  one-half 
of  persons  qualified  in  Scotland.     In  Scot- 
land we  have  the  reputation  of  being  very 
keen  in  polemical  disputes.      It  is  said, 
we  set   so  much   store   by  ecclesiastical 
differences,  that  no  two  Scotsmen  can  be 
found  to  agree  upon  such  subjects.     But 
persons   not  acquainted  with   the   nature 
of  society  and  opinions  in  Scotlnnd,  may 
draw  very  erroneous  conclusions  from  these 
ecclesiastical    differences,    and    fall    into 
great  practical  blunders,  if  they  imagine 
that  these  disputes  necessarily  prevent  mu- 
tual co-operation   on   such   a  subject  as 
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education.     These  contests  relate  entirely 
to  questions  of  Church  government.     In 
creed  and  belief,  the  country,  taking  it  in 
its  general  aspect,  is  not  only  substantiaUy, 
but  completely,  agreed.     All  the  different 
bodies  of   Presbyterians,  the  Established 
Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United 
Presbyterians,  comprising,  certainly,  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  population,  hold  by 
the  same  Confession  of  Faith,  and  teach  the 
same  Catechism ;  and  of  all  the  schools  in 
Scotland,  I  am  not  above  the  mark  in  say- 
ing, that  95  per  cent  teach  the  very  same  doc- 
trines in  the  same  way  and  out  of  the  same 
books.  The  substantial  question,  therefore, 
in  regard  to  the  retention  or  the  abolition 
of  this  limitation  of  the  field  from  which 
schoolmasters  may  be  chosen,   must   be 
considered  with  reference  to  this  state  of 
circumstances.     Is  there   any  ground  or 
reason,  at  a  time  when  the  public  resources 
of  the  country  are  applied  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  parochial  schools,  for  main- 
taining a  provision  by  which,  out  of  ^,000 
persons  admittedly  qualified  in  creed  and  in 
acquirement,  the  choice  is  to  be  restricted 
to  2,500,  merely  because  they  belong  to  a 
different  communion  without  any  difference 
of  creed  ?     It  appears  to  me,  that  this  pro- 
vision, therefore,  is  inevitable,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  House.     I 
am  sure  that  it  will  receive  the  strong  ap- 
probation of  the  country,  and  I  believe  the 
approbation,  also,  of  a  large  body  of  the 
lay  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
If  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  giving  one 
word  of  advice  to  my  friends  of  the  Es- 
tablished  Church — and   though,   unfortu- 
nately, I  no  longer  belong  to  her  commu- 
nion, I  give  that  advice  with  anything  but 
a  feeling  of  hostility — I  should  say,  that  I 
know  nothing  that  militates  so  much  against 
her  efficiency  and  influence  as  the  subsist- 
ence  of  this   exclusive   test.       It    keeps 
alive  animosities ;    it  promotes  dissensions, 
by  which  the  Established  Church  has  no- 
thing to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose ;    it 
gives  strength  to  those  who  have  an  inte- 
rest in  fomenting  divisions,  and  interferes 
with  the  active  discharge  .of  her  duty,  by 
distracting  her  energies  from  her  proper 
work.      However  important  the  questions 
of  Church  government  may  be  that  divide 
us,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  have 
contending  schools  established  by  contend- 
ing sects.     I  have  no  desire  to  see  that ;  I 
should  wish   to   see   the  children  of  our 
parishes    meeting   together  in   the    same 
school,  reading  out  of  the  same  books,  and 
taught  their  common  creed :   and  there  is 
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no  reason  whatever  why  they  Bbould  be 
debarred  from  companionship  at  schools 
because  of  ecclesiastical  controversies,  in 
which  it  is  time  enough  to  instruct  them  in 
maturer  years. 

The  test,  then,  being  abolished,  and  the 
elected  body  being  left  free  to  choose 
the  best  qualified  candidate,  the  next  ques- 
tion that  occurs  is,  Who  are  to  be  the 
electing  body  ?  It  is  not  proposed  by  this 
Bill  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
law  on  this  subject.  The  election  of  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  except  in  the  case 
which  r  shall  immediately  mention,  will  re- 
main as  now,  subject,  however,  to  examina- 
tion by  the  inspector  of  the  district,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  General  Board.  The 
election  will  thus  be  vested  in  the  heri- 
tors and  the  minister  of  the  parish.  But 
there  is  a  further  question  as  to  the  hands 
in  which  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
school  ought  to  be  vested  ?  At  present  there 
is  no  controlling  power  over  these  schools, 
except  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
presbytery  of  the  district.  I  certainly  did 
not  consider  it  as  important  to  interfere 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  Presbytery 
as  to  remove  the  test.  But  in  this|  revi- 
sion of  the  existing  system,  the  question  of 
real  importance  is,  whether  the  superin- 
tendence by  the  presbytery  be  or  be  not 
efficient.  It  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
superintendence  of  these  schools  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  public  ad- 
vantage. Now,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Established  Church,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  for  the  period  of  a  full  cen- 
tury, until  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
superintendence  of  the  presbytery  over  the 

garocbial  schools  was  in  most  cases  little 
etter  than  a  name.  Under  this  system 
it  ia  notorious,  and  no  one  who  has  any 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  can 
deny,  that  in  many  instances  the  parochial 
schools  have,  in  the  course  of  the  period 
I  speak  of,  been  debased  and  degraded 
beyond  all  imagination.  Indeed,  a  body 
constituted  like  the  presbytery  cannot 
efficiently  superintend  the  schools  within 
its  district.  Meeting  at  long  intervals, 
and  scattered  over  a  territory  embracing 
sometimes  many  and  distant  parishes,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  that  these  church 
courts  can  accomplish  the  necessary  su- 
pervision. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that, 
even  if  this  objection  had  not  existed,  it 
would  have  been  right  or  desirable  to  have 
continued  the  superintending  power  of  the 
presbytery.  But,  as  it  is,  and  looking  to 
the  unqaesiionable  fact,  that  the  present 


system  has  not  proved  efficient,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  it  entirely. 

It  is  proposed,  accordingly,  to  leave  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  |the 
parish  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  electing 
body,  the  heritors  and  minister  of  the  parish, 
with  a  power  of  inspection  by  the  inspector 
of  the  district,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Board.  The  management  is  left 
in  their  hands  on  two  grounds :  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  burden  of  maintaining 
these  schools  is  left  with  the  heritors ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  because  I  freely  and 
frankly  confess,  that,  while  anxious  to 
remove  defects  and  obstacles,  I-  am  not 
desirous  of  sweeping  away  entirely  the 
existing  machinery  of  these  schools  until 
we  are  ready  to  provide  a  system  which 
has  been  found  to  be  better.  Sir,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  by  thus  removing 
limitations  on  the  power  of  election,  and 
vesting  the  management  of  these  schools 
in  the  heritors  and  minister,  subject  to  the 
General  Board,  instead  of  in  the  presby- 
tery, we  do  anything  which  can  be  consi- 
dered, even  if  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  rested  there,  as  weakening 
the  guarantees  for  religious  instruction 
which  the  country  possesses  at  present. 
The  test  has  been  found  to  be  no  guarantee 
at  all,  and  effectual  only  to  exclude  the 
most  conscientious  and  the  most  sincere. 
The  Presbyterian  superintendence  has  been 
found,  in  times  of  lethargy,  to  be  little 
better  than  a  name.  I  quite  admit  that 
of  late  years,  and  stimulated  partly  by 
competition,  which  I  consider,  in  some 
respects,  unfortunate,  there  has  been  great 
and  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Established  Church  with  regard  to  the 
parish  schools,  and  that  they  are  probably 
now  in  a  condition  of  greater  efficiency 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  But 
times  of  lethargy  may  come  again,  and 
the  results  will  be  as  before.  I  have  seen 
a  declaration,  very  largely  and  very  re- 
spectably signed  by  a  number  of  heritors 
in  Scotland,  in  which  they  express  a  desire 
that  the  parochial  schools  should  not  be 
disconnected  from  the  Church,  or  removed 
from  their  superintendence.  I  think  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
weight  and  the  respectability  of  many  of 
the  names  attached  to  that  document,  it 
represents  much  of  the  Presbyterian  feel- 
ing of  Scotland.  But  the  declaration,  at 
all  events,  may  give  the  Established  Church 
some  assurance,  that  in  leaving  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  the  parochial  schools  with  the 
heritors  and  the  minister,  we  are  not  taking 


m  Biep  wniei 
injure  the  cau^  of  religion,  or  which  M 
ooDceiTed  in  Any  ipint  of  hostilitj  to  the 
Church  berielf. 

There  are  two  qoeHtiona,  bowerer,  which 
(till  remain,  and  to  which  it  may  be  ne- 
oeasarjr  to  advert  before  concluding  mj 
remarks  on  the  parochial  Bchooii.  The 
first  is  a  proTision  to  the  effect,  that  If  the 
heritors  ahall  to  resoWe  at  a  meeting  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose,  thej  may  throw 
up  the  support  and  management  of  the 
parochial  schools,  and  give  it  over  to  the 
ratepajers  under  subsequent  proTislons  in 
the  proposed  Bill.  In  this  oase  the  rate- 
pajers will  then  be  bound  to  assess  them- 
seWes  for  the  support  of  the  soliool,  whioh 
will  then  fall  under  ifae  general  maoage- 
nieot,  whiob  I  shall  immediately  explain. 
The  seoond  point  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
question  of  religions  instruction  i  and  as 
the  prorisions  on  this  lubjeot  are  applicable 
to  parochial  as  Welt  as  other  schools,  I  may 
aB  well  now  advert  to  that  part  of  the 
question. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  deal- 
ing tightly  with  BO  important  a  topic  when 
J  say  that,  as  regards  the  present  question, 
I  consider  the  religious  difficulty  as  no 
difficulty  at  alt;  and  notwich standing  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject,  1  believe  that  such  is  the  opinion 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  sensible  and  thinking 
people  of  Scotland.  There  is  nothing  so 
easy  as  to  get  np  a  case  of  conscientious 
scruple — to  lay  down  abstract  principles, 
and  Bay,  beyond  this  line  or  that  my  con- 
science will  not  allow  me  to  go.  But  it 
would  certainly  rather  appear  that  in  a 
eodntry  where  we  are  all  agreed  both  in 
the  thing  to  be  taught  and  the  manner  of 
teaching  it,  cooseientionB  BCruples  have  a 
ve^  narrow  field  to  work  upon. 

Ii)  explaining,  however,  my  own  views 
oti  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  so  far  ae  any 
explanation  appears  necessary,  I  must  re- 
vert to  a  subject  on  which  1  said  a  few 
words  the  other  evening.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Adderley)  startled  me, 
and  surprised  some  of  my  friends  in  this 
House,  by  Informing  them  and  me  that  on 
some  occasion  I  had  given  eipression  to  a 
Bentiment,  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
which  was  oftly  equalled  by  the  uonsoally 
strong  language  in  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  expressed.  The  hen.  Gen- 
tleman referred  me  to  his  authority,  which 
was  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryee ; 
and  t  hate  since  bad  an  opportanlty  of 
looking  at  the  passage.  Indeed,  I  am 
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on  my  table  with  its  leave*  uncut.  Th* 
statement  certainly  is  what  the  hon.  Ora- 
tleman  represeoteci  it  to  be  i — 

"  That  the  Lord  Adrooate  wu  fbnnd  dMlarbfi 
that  rather  than  eiclnda  logic  aid  aalhamatici 
from  the  MhooU,  Cbriltiaait)'  ihould  «ea*»  t«  b* 
taught  in  them." 

In  so  far  as  aoduracy  of  statement  wa« 
concerned,  I  stated  the  Other  ni^t  that  I 
had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  qnoted  qoite  aecurately, 
bat  I  should  recommend  him,  before  again 
trusting  to  an  authority  ao  apooryphal,  to 
verify  the  quotations  he  finds  there.  Tb« 
rev.  Doctor  refers  to  some  speech  of  mine  at 
Leith  as  warranting  the  statement.  What 
speech  he  does  not  specify  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  newspaper  reporti  of  my 
speeches  to  my  constituent*  may  hare  been 
inaccurate  enough.  But  knowing  that  upon 
this  subject  of  education  I  have  always 
held  the  same  language,  and  baring  no 
high  opinion  of  the  acotiracr  of  the  re- 
verend pamphleteer,  1  take  leave  to  aay, 
without  having  had  any  opportunity  ef 
referring  to  any  of  those  speeehes,  thM 
no  report,  however  Incorrect,  ever  attri- 
butod  such  a  sentiment  to  me.  I  under- 
take to  predict  that  it  wilt  turn  ont  that 
this  supposed  sentiment  of  mine  la  m- 
tirely  the  workmanship  of  the  rev.  Doator'a 
imagination — that  it  is  a  construction  tM 
puts  on,  or  a  conelusion  he  draws  ffoni 
some  eipressiona  of  mine  used  certainly  Id 
a  different,  and  probably  In  an  oppositd, 
sense.  I  am  the  mor«  emiBrmed  in  this 
opinion  by  finding  that  the  rev.  Dootor  re- 
preaents  me  as  having  mode  a  proselyte  lo 
this  extraordinary  doctrine— and  that  pro- 
selyte is  DO  other  than  my  esteemed  and 
most  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Qntlirie,  (i 
tnan  whoBO  earnest  devotion  to  the  eauBS 
of  which  he  is  the  servant,  is  bb  well  known 
as  the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquenee  and  the 
unaffected  piety  of  his  character.  Bir;  I 
am  sorry  to  see  statements  like  these  pro- 
ceeding fi-om  the  pen  of  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  i  BtstetoeiitB  whiefa^  if 
made  to  a  ScottiBh  andience,  would  hate 
carried  their  own  ref<ltation  along  ifllh 
them.  I  am  not  entitled  to  Bpcftk  of  any 
aentimeote  of  mine  as  b«ihg  sototiotis ; 
but  in  so  fJir  as  my  opinions  are  of  ant 
consequencBi  and  amoDg  thote  who  think 
them  BO,  it  is  notorious  that  my  views  on 
this  subject  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those 
attributed  to  me  in  this  pamphlet,  and 
that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  secular  edneatlnt,  nndenrtMdiug 
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that  theory  to  implj  that  it  is  undeairable 
that  religiofis  and  aecalar  education  should 
be  combined.  I  have  always  maintained 
as  stroDgly  as  any  hon.  Member  in  this 
Boasa^  I  do  not  say  the  expediency,  but 
the  doty  ol  nnittng  religioiis  and  ordinary 
edacation.  I  nerer  hare  been  able  to 
think  that  the  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of 
setnlar  edueataoa  has  either  principle  or 
reason  to  awppprt  it*  I  thmk  my  noble 
Friend  thQ  Member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  obserrations  the  other  night,' 
put  the  question  upon  its  true,  and  on  a 
▼ery  short  and  conetnsire  ground.  He 
miuntained,  and  I  think  most  justly,  that 
it  was  entirely  a  mistake  to  draw  any 
distinction  between  religious  and  secular 
education.  If,  mdeed,  we  were  prepared 
to  think  that  religion  was  a  mere  dream, 
that  all  ereeds  were  alike  troe^  or  rather 
l^fke  false,  hut  at  all  eventa  were  mere 
phantoms,  having  no  relation  to  the  prae> 
ileal  busineas  of  life,  and  to  be  dealt  with 
aa  such,  then  I  can  understand  the  distine- 
tioD«  But  to  my  mind  the  schoolmaster 
throws  away  the  best  weapon  in  his 
armoary  when  he  exelades  religion  from 
hia  teaching.  There  is  no  agency  so 
powerful  as  religion  to  impress  and  win 
ever  the  mind  of  a  child.  There  may  be 
emamataneea  in  which  this  powerful  in- 
•tmaent  may  not  be  available.  But  that 
la  a  case  to  be  lamented.  It  is  a  ease  in 
which  education  Is  ooodaeted  under  disad- 
vantagea.  Where  it  is  possible  to  combine 
ibe  religions  element  with  the  ordinary  in- 
stmetion  of  the  aohool,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  any  man  eonid  willingly  exclude  in 
the  Hst  of  sciences  and  arts  the  teaching 
of  that  seienee  which  of'  all  others  is  the 
moat  practical  and  important  in  its  influ- 
eaee  on  human  eondnct.  In  this  view, 
how  can  there  be  any  accurate  distinction 
taken  between  secular  and  religious  in- 
straetiofi  t  for  if  by  secular  we  mean  that 
#hieh  belongs  to  our  present  day,  which 
is  eoiiversant  with  things  of  daily  life, 
which  deals  with  daily  duties,  which  re- 
lates to  the  services  we  owe  to  our  fami- 
lies, iii  the  oommunity,  and  to  the  State, 
In  i^rt,  our  perpetual  obligationa  to  Ood 
end  man,  there  ia  nothing  more  truly  se- 
eitlar  than  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  aeems  to  he  equally 
true,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  one  ^ 

ftaikiently  bigoted  to  deny,  that  there  may  i  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  history 
he  occasions  where,  it  being  impossible  to  '  and  character  of  Scotland.  From  that 
gif e  religious  instruction  because  those  source  she  drew  her  love  of  civil  liberty — 
irho  are  to  be  taught  will  not  receive  it,  it  for,  while  the  contest  in  England  took  its 
mtkj  not  only  be  our  right,  hot  our  duty,   growth  from  the  jealous  defence  of  political 


to  give  such  instruction  to  them  as  they 
will  receive. 

To  take  an  illustration  from  the  case  of 
Ireland — for  no  such  thing  exists  in  Scot- 
land— if  I  open  a  school  in  a  parish  which 
ia  entirely  Roman  Catholic,  and  propose  to 
teach  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  find  that  the  children  refuse  to  learn 
either  the  Bible  or  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  that  my  school  is  deserted ;  am  I 
therefore  entitled,  or,  much  more,  am  I 
bound,  to  close  the  doors  of  the  school, 
and  tell  the  children  that  if  they  will  not 
learn  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism  in 
the  way  that  I  wish,  they  shall  learn  no* 
thing,  and  even  reading  and  writing  shall 
be  denied  them?  Education  must  be  car- 
ried on  to  the  extent  and  in  the  way  which 
may  be  practicable ;  and  I  can  see  neither 
duty  nor  sense  in  any  one  insisting  upon 
teaching  what  the  people  are  determined 
not  to  learn,  and  refusing  to  teach  them 
what  they  are  ready  to  learn.  I  hope, 
however,  that  this  opinion  will  not  again 
be  tortured  into  a  wish  to  exclude  Chris- 
tianity from  our  schools  in  order  to  teach 
mathematics. 

But  how  stands  the  fact  in  Scotland  ? 
The  religious  difficulty  in  that  country 
takes  altogether  another  shape.  Your  dif- 
ficulty begins,  not  by  introducing  religion, 
but  by  excluding  it,  and  for  one  child  that 
may  be  excluded  by  the  teaching  of  reli'^ 
gion,  a  hundred  would  be  shut  out  by  the 
refusal  to  teach  it.  In  short,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  this,  that  if  it  were  attempted 
to  establish  in  Scotland  a  system  of  edu- 
cation purely  secular,  from  which  religion 
should  be  excluded,  it  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  impossible  to  induce  one  tithe  of 
the  population  to  make  use  of  the  schools, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  proposition 
would  raise  a  flame  of  sgitation  through- 
out Scotland  more  general  and  more  vio- 
lent than  any  we  have  hitherto  witnessed. 
I  know  that  by  some  the  strong  Presby- 
terian feeling  of  Scotland  is  deplored. 
They  think  it  narrow  and  bigoted,  and 
would  like  to  see  its  influence  diminished. 
But,  however  thia  may  be,  the  existence  of 
that  spirit  is  a  fact ;  and  without  the  free 
admission  of  that  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
legislate  for  Scotland  with  any  safety  or 
soceess*  But  I  for  one  do  not  deplore  it. 
I  traoe  to  that  Presbyterian  spirit  much 
is   flrreat  and    cood   in 


liberal  priaciplea  of  government  eprung 
from  resiataDce  to  religious  oppreasion. 
Frum  tlie  Haine  source  Scotland  hai  derived 
the  thoughtful,  euergatic,  porBcvering  de- 
terniinatioQ  of  its  sous,  vhich  has  made 
them  BucceBsful,  and  I  hope  I  maj  ae-j, 
without  t,aj  undue  Dational  pride,  has 
made  them  respected  also  in  at!  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  would  therefore,  in  mj  humble  opi- 
nioD,  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  propose 
a  Bjstem  of  secular  education  in  Scotland. 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  opi- 
nions which,  from  the  number  and  respec- 
tability of  the  parties  who  hold  them,  de- 
seTTS  to  be  considered  with  respect — I 
mean  those  who  hold  the  voluntary  theory, 
and  consider  it  contrary  to  principle  to  be- 
stow the  public  money  on  the  teaching  of 
religion.  This  class  entirely  differ  from 
those  whose  opinions  I  have  just  been  con- 
sidering ;  for  they  are  as  much  opposed  to 
the  eicIusioQ  of  religion  as  I  can  be,  and 
in  thoir  own  schools  they  teach  it  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  I  should  wish  to  see 
it  taught  in  all.  But  they  object  to  the 
Legislature  prescribing  or  paying  for  reli- 
gious instruction.  I  shall  not.  Sir,  go  at 
any  length  into  controversy  ou  this  much- 
disputed  question.  I  do  not  agree  in  these 
views.  Uy  opinion  is,  that  whatever  it 
beneGcial  to  the  community  there  is  no 
injustice  in  requiring  the  oommuuity  to 
pay  for.  But  I  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  intricacies  of  a  very  subtle 
dispute  in  propounding  a  measure  which 
relates  to  a  matter  so  practical,  and  raises 
the  abstract  voluntary  theory  so  very  re- 
motely as  the  present. 

There  are  two  conclusions  that  may  be 
very  safely  drawu  from  the  strong  and 
united  aspect  of  Scotland,  both  in  regard 
to  religious  creed  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  importance  of  religious  instruotion  on 
the  other.  One  is,  that  in  legislating  for 
a  country,  in  such  circumstances,  it  might 
be  perfectly  safe  and  quite  reasonable  for 
Parliament  to  provide,  by  statute,  that  the 
same  religious  instruction  should  be  given 
ill  the  schools  which,  withont  statute,  con- 
stantly prevails  in  them.  Another  result, 
and  not  apparently  less  reasonable,  might 
be  drawn  from  the  same  circumstances  ; 
and  it  might  be  concluded  that,  in  any 
system  placed  substantially  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  people,  the  religious  element 
would  be  sufficiently  protected  without 
any  legislative  enactment  whatever.  It  is 
orcpposed  by  the  proBent  raoaenre  to  take  a 
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tives.     The  preamble  of  the  Bill  sets  out 
that, 

"  Wbereu  inttruotian  in  the  priaciples  of  rfr- 
ligious  knowledge,  and  the  reading  of  tbe  Holf 
ScripCuree,  as  heretofore  in  aae  in  the  parochial 
and  other  ■cbooli  of  that  country,  is  cODUoant  to 
tbe  opinions  and  raligioui  profsMioiui  of  the  great 
body  ot  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  ordi- 
lurr  leoiilBr  initraotion  baa  been,  and  ahould  ba, 
arsllsbls  to  ohildniD  of  all  denominatioiu." 

And   the  27th  section   of  the   Bill    pro- 

"  That  erery  Mbool  oommittee  nndar  tbia  Act 
■hall  appoint  itated  houn  for  ordtnarr  religioai 
instruotion  bj  tbe  master,  at  whiab  ohildron  iball 
not  be  bound  to  attend  if  their  porenta  or  guar- 
dians objeot,  and  no  additional  or  settled  obarn 
shall  be  made  in  reipeot  of  the  attendance  of  obil- 
dren  at  sooh  separate  hoars." 
It  will  be  thus  observed  that  the  Bill  ia 
framed  upon  the  principle  of  recognising 
the  eiisting  state  of  things  as,  in  its  gen»> 
ral  aspect,  a  state  of  things  which  will  and 
ought  to  continue.  The  preamble  recog- 
nises the  prcRent  religious  element  as  in 
consonance  with  the  opinions  of  the  people; 
and  the  27th  section  secures  that  religious 
instruction  shall  form  part  of  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  the  school.  For  myself,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  misgiving  for  the  security 
of  the  religions  element  in  Scotland  under 
these  provisions,  and  the  House  must  bear 
in  mind  for  what  country  and  for  what 
state  of  circumstances  they  are  now  pro- 
posing to  legislate.  In  point  of  fact,  in  all 
but  a  very  slender  fraction  of  the  schools 
in  Scotland,  in  the  schools  of  tbe  Estab- 
lished Church,  of  the  Free  Church,  of  the 
Assembly,  of  the  United  Presbyterians, 
and  in  almost  all  the  Adventure  or  In- 
dependent schools,  the  same  course  i> 
pursued.  Tbe  course  is  this  :  —  The 
Bible  is  always,  and  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism generally,  tbe  subject  of  instruction 
in  ordinary  school  hours;  but  if  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  any  child  object  to  his 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  presented,  or  to  his  learning  the  Shorter 
Cotechistn,  be  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  In 
the  parochial  and  tbe  Free  Church  Schools 
there  are,  at  this  moment,  very  many 
Roman  Catholic  children,  which  of  courae 
could  not  be  tbe  case  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  be  present  at  the  hours  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  Looking,  therefore,  at 
the  slate  of  things  which  has  always  eiisted 
in  practice.  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
have  come  to  the  opinion  that,  with  a 
properly-constituted  General  Board,  and  a 
popular  local  management,  the  provisions 
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that  I  have  now  mentioned  constitute  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  religious 
tone  and  character  of  the  schools  of  Scot- 
land. The  Bill  fixes  that  religious  instruc- 
tion is  to  he  given  regularly;  that  the  cost 
of  it  is  to  he  home  hy  the  ordinary  funds 
of  the  school;  and  the  preamhle  recognises 
the  element  in  plain  and  conclusire  lan- 
guage. 

It  still  remains  to  explain  to  the  House 
the  provision  which  it  is  intended  to  make 
for  additional  education  in  Scotland,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ordinary  management  on 
which  it  IS  proposed  that  additional  schools 
should  he  conducted.  1  have  already 
stated  to  the  House,  in  the  outset  of  my 
ohservations,  that  the  state  of  our  statis- 
tical information  was  not  at  present  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  foundation  for  a  system 
which  should  he. adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  community.  When  the  Report  of 
1856  is  laid  upon  the  tahle  of  Parliament, 
the  Legislature  will  then  he  ready  to  deal 
finally  and  conclusively  with  the  question. 
The  ohject  of  Government  in  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  Bill  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  make  as  much  progress  as  the  present 
state  of  information  will  admit  of ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  furnish  machinery  which  will 
leave  for  future  legislation  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  hut  to  give  statutory  effect  to 
ascertained  deficiencies. 

The  Bill  deals  with  two  classes  of  new 
schools  :  those  in  the  towns,  and  those  in 
the  country  parishes.  In  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  classes,  it  is  proposed  that, 
as  soon  as  the  inspector  of  any  district 
shall  have  reported  to  the  General  Board 
that  the  means  of  education  afforded  by 
the  puhlic  schools  within  the  borough  are 
inadequate,  the  Board,  if  they  approve  of 
the  report,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  shall  address  an  in- 
timation to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
borough ;  on  receipt  of  which,  the  town 
council  shall  proceed  to  levy  a  rate  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  and  to  take  the  other 
necessary  steps  for  its  institution.  1  need 
not  now  go  into  the  provisions  regarding 
the  manner  of  providing  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations, or  the  other  details  of  the 
school  arrangements.  The  town  council 
will  form  the  school  committee, -subject  to 
the  General  Board ;  and  being  a  body 
popularly  elected,  and  varying  from  year 
to  year,  public  opinion  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  their  discharge  of  this  duty.  The 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  will  be  502., 
251,  of  which  will  be  paid  by  the  rate,  and 
251.  by  the  Committee  of  Council.     The 


other  accommodations  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  Committee  of  Council,  the  ratepayers 
advancing  three  per  cent  on  the  entire  out- 
lay for  twenty-two  years.  The  rating  in 
boroughs  will  be  compulsory.  As  regards 
additional  schools  which  may  be  reported 
as  necessary  in  country  parishes,  the  pro« 
visions  are  similar,  excepting  that  it  is  to 
be  optional  with  the  ratepayers  to  estab- 
lish the  school  or  not.  The  distinction 
proceeds  on  this  plain  principle,  that  in 
burghs  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  no  edu- 
cational rate  at  present,  and  therefore  it  is 
just  that  they  should  at  once  assume  their 
share  of  the  burden.  In  all  country 
parishes  there  is  an  existing  ratej;  and 
until  the  deficiencies  of  the  system  are 
fully  ascertained,  it  is  thought  better  to 
leave  the  additional  assessment  on  an  op- 
tional footing.  Thus,  when  the  inspec- 
tor reports  that  a  school  is  required  in  a 
country  parish,  the  Board  will  address  an 
intimation  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who 
is  to  call  a  meeting  of  parties  rated  to  the 
prison  rate,  to  decide  whether  the  school  is 
to  be  established  or  not.  If  it  is  resolved 
to  establish  the  school,  a  school  committee 
will  forthwith  be  elected,  one-half  by  the 
heritors,  and  one-half  by  the  ratepayers, 
it  being  in  the  power  of  the  Board,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  nominate  not  more  than  three 
members  of  the  school  committee.  The 
salary  and  accommodations  will  be  the 
same  with  regard  to  these  additional 
schools,  and  provided  for  in  the  same  way, 
as  1  have  already  described  in  regard  to 
additional  schools'  in  boroughs.  There  is 
also  the  provision,  to  which  1  have  ahready 
alluded,  enabling  the  heritors  of  the  parish, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  resolve  to  discontinue 
the  support  of  the  parochial  schools,  and 
to  throw  the  support  of  it  upon  the  rate- 
payers ;  in  which  case,  the  school  would 
thencefoilh  be  maintained  and  managed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  additional  schools  in 
country  parishes.  In  these  cases  the 
minister  of  the  parish  will  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  school  committee ;  but,  ex- 
cept in  these  instances,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  have  any  special  representation  of  deno- 
minations on  the  school  committees,  al- 
though, wherever  a  clergyman  has  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  congregation, 
he  will  almost  uniformly  be  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

1  have  still  to  speak  of  the  composition 
of  the  General  Board,  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed very  nearly  from  the  Bill  introduced 
two  Sessions  ago  by  my  noble  Friend 
Lord   Melgund,   whose  exertions  in    the 


we!)  enlTtle  bim  to  the  grstitnde  of  the 
«ntntfT.  It  will  consisl  of  a  chairman 
and  seerefarj,  to  be  nommaled  bj  the 
Crown,  irbo  win  receive  iticb  a  »a)arj  as 
the  HoDBfl  may  fix ;  foirr  members  to  be 
eleetei)  b;  the  four  Unireraitiea  of  Scat- 
fan^  ;  the  FrMideni  of  the  BdncBlionai  la- 
sticote  of  Seottand  for  the  time  being; 
and  five  members  to  be  named  by  the 
Crown.  Bat  this  is  a  matter  of  detail 
(juite  open  (o  consideration. 

I  have  now  explained  to  the  House  the 
prhieipal  features  of  this  Bill.  It  makes 
proTision  in  the  first  place  for  ascertaining 
the  edncatiooal  wants  of  the  conntry,  and 
in  the  meantime  reforms  the  parish  schools, 
throws  them  open  to  teachers  of  all  deno- 
mttiatioDS,  improves  the  condition  and  the 
ootnforts  of  the  mssters,  iutrodaces  addi- 
tional schools  in  boronghs  where  these  may 
be  found  necessary,  and  in  country  pa- 
rishes where  the  ratepayers  agree  to  fonnd 
them.  And  it  profiaes  a  nnimrm  and  cen- 
tral management  throogh  the  inslrnmen. 
tafity  of  the  General  Board.  Thus,  the 
Hoase  will  observe,  when  the  Report  of 
1858  comes  to  be  Uid  upon  the  table  of 
Farlinment,  there  will  be  found  a  platform 
already  raised  on  which  tlie  complete  and 
perfect  snperstructore  may  be  founded. 

But  there  Is  a  third  division  of  the  Bill, 
eotitaioing  a  proposition  of  some  novelty, 
but,  to  my  toind,  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance. I  do  not  know  how  ft  may  be 
received  by  the  Hoase  or  by  the  country, 
bat  it  is  one  which  I  bave  always  thonghl 
essential  to  complete  snoh  fl  ^stem  as  that 
which  I  have  now  elietched,  in  a  commu- 
atty  soch  as  that  in  which  we  at  present 
lire.  One  great  diffieulty  that  I  have  felt 
in  proposing  a  systeib  to  be  mainly  sup- 
ported by  local  assessment.  Is  the  fact,  that 
the  want  of  education,  and  the  means  of 
enpporting  ft,  ftre  by  no  means  Coextcnsivo 
Of  proportionate  to  each  other.  It  often 
happens  that  the  poorest  places  are  those 
that  Stand  tnost  in  need  of  additional 
schoels,  and  that  the  harden  of  maintain- 
ing these  additional  schools  will  fall  hea- 
viest Otf  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear 
It.  This  Is  the  grand  defect  of  the  deoo- 
ffilnatlonal  systetu,  and  of  any  system  that 
Is  fiecessarlty  dependent  on  voluntary  or 
optionol  payments.  Il  flres  over  the  beads 
of  tite  poorest,  Bfid  (he  most  destitute,  and 
the  tboil  ignorant  part  of  the  Community. 

It  Is  proposed  to  make  an  effort  to  ad- 
Jcut  the  tinequal  balance,  by  Authorising  & 
{general  educational  rate  over  all  real  pro- 
Tie  Lord  AdvoeaU 


penny  in  the  pound,  to  be  sdministeTed  1^ 
the  General  Board,  and  to  be  applied  ts 
the  following  pnrposes.  The  fund  irill,  hi 
the  first  instance,  be  appltcable  to  the  aa- 
eistanca  or  eatabiisbmeirt  of  radastrial  or 
reformatory  schoirfs.  No  one  can  4onU 
that  it  wilt  be  a  very  great  boon  (o  Sooi- 
laud,  to  have  some  sure  and  certain  fond 
available  for  sttch  a  pnrpose.  I  beKeve 
that  no  one,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
details  of  criminal  atatistics,  can  bare  tbe 
least  idea  how  moeb  eonid  he  effected  by 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this 
natnre,  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  by  means  of  whieli 
our  criminal  popnlatioft  might  be  assailed 
In  the  hot-beds  from  which  they  spring, 
and  vice  and  lawlessness,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  bnd  and  germinate,  migbl  be 
checked  at  their  very  commencement.  I 
do  not  think  that  money  can  be  better  be- 
stowed than  in  cleansing  out  (be  fbtn>taht- 
head  of  crime,  which  eosts  us  all  so  mneh, 
and  in  converthig,  as  experience  has  abftwa 
it  is  possible  to  convert,  the  Arabs  and 
Pariahs  of  oar  great  towns  into  good  and 
useful  citizens. 

The  second  object  to  which  the  rate  will 
be  applicable  wilt  be  the  aasistence  of 
poorer  localities,  which  may  either  adept 
or  be  brought  under  the  provlstoas  of  the 
Bill  with  respect  to  additional  schools. 
That  assistance  will  be  given  to  country 
parishes  which  may  voluntarily  assess 
themselves  for  additional  schools,  and  to 
boroughs  where  the  assessment  amounts  to 
more  than  a  certain  rate  per  eent.  !  think 
(here  Is  great  jostice  in  thas  applying  the 
general  mud,  for  while  each  individnal  lo- 
cality has  of  coarse  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  education  of  its  own  population,  that 
interest  may  often  be  disproportionate  to 
the  burden  imposed,  while  the  eoontry  ge- 
nerally has  a  direct  and  important  interest 
In  the  education  of  the  whole  community. 
In  the  last  place,  the  fond  will  be  applied 
to  the  aid  or  subvention  of  denomhiationtU 
schools,  provided  they  are  reported  by  the 
inspectors  to  be  good  and  useful,  are  open 
to  children  of  alfdenominations,  and  com* 
within  the  rules  and  regelBttotiS  of  the 
PHvy  Council  Committee. 

Looking  especially  to  the  fact  that  th« 
plan  in  prtnent  circumstances  cannot  re- 
ceive Its  full  development.  It  Is  thought 
right  to  combine  the  national  system  with 
(he  denominational,  and  while  doing  whit 
we  can  to  ereet  at  least  tbe  framework  of 
a  general  system  of  edacatloa,  to  hold  out 
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at  the  same  *time  enoonragetnent  to  pri- 
vate benevolence,  to  those  who  prefer  with 
their  own  means  and  in  their  own  way  to 
endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
their  fellow-tnbjects.  I  have  now  dis- 
charged my  daty«  and  eiplatned  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  to  the  House.  How 
it  will  be  received  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
think  the  House  will  admit  that  it  has  not 
been  oonceived  in  any  narrow  or  illiberal 
spirit.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  we 
propose  to  lay  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  i 
by  this  Bill,  a  greater  measure  of  burden 
than  the  object  will  induce  thera  to  bear.  1 
cannot  think  so.  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  sound  sense  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  I  am  satisfled  that  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  otherwise  are  satisfac- 
tory! the  last  thing  that  they  will  grudge 
will  be  the  cost  at  which  it  Is  to  be  ob- 
tained. They  have  far  too  much  penetra- 
tion not  to  see  that^  while  lavishing  their 
substance  upon  poor-houses  and  gaols  is 
but  scattering  their  seed  upon  a  rock  which 
can  yield  no  fruit  in  return,  money  spent 
upon  the  education  of  the  people  is,  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  the  truest  economy  and 
the  safest  investment. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  appeal  to  my 
Friends  the  Members  who  represent  Scot- 
land. I  would  urge  upon  them  in  con- 
eloding  what  I  urged  In  commencing; 
Whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  stand  still.  In 
whatever  way  the  work  is  to  be  done^  let 
it  at  all  events  make  progress.  The  mea- 
sure now  proposed  is  one  embracing  many 
details,  and  a  great  variety  of  provisions. 
On  many  of  them  there  must  be  difference 
of  opinion-^there  may  be  on  all.  They 
do  not  all  necessarily  stand  connected, 
though  they  seem  to  me  to  form  parts 
efa  plan  which  has  considerable  method 
and  consistency.  But  I  rely  on  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  Members 
from  Scotland  and  of  the  House  in  the 
eompletion  of  this  task ;  for  myself,  more 
than  rewarded  if  I  shall  have  contributed 
even  by  a  single  step  to  restore  to  Scotland 
the  character  which  once  she  held  through- 
ent  Burope,  it  the  nursery  of  learning  and 
Of  virtue. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed  :— 

"That  leavs  be  fiten  to  brin^  in  s  Bit!  to 
make  iiinber  provision  Ibr  the  fiducatioti  of  tbo 
People  hi  Soetknd  and  to  aoMRid  tbe  Laws  rel«t> 
lag  thereto." 

Mk.  HUMB  said,  he  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  that, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  an  earnest  desire 
etiated  throagkoiit  Beotland  t6  hare  a 


thorough  education  of  the  poor ;  and  every 
effort  on  his  part,  both  in  that  House  and 
out  of  it,  should  be  devoted  to  the  pro* 
motion  of  that  object  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  had  so  moderately  and 
so  well  described.  In  the  Bill  whioh  had 
just  been  described  to  the  Housoi  there 
appeared  that  earnestness  which  carried 
to  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  mind  a  eonviotion  of 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord,  and|  backed  by  the 
Government,  as  well  as  by  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  education  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  he  had  not  a  doubt 
that  the  object  in  view  would  be  gained* 
It  had  long  been  his  desire  that  Govern- 
ment should  take  up  this  question,  and« 
expressing  his  obligations  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  it  before  the  House,  he 
begged  to  offer  his  humble  assistance  to 
forward  the  object  which  all  had  in  view 
by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Mr.  STIRLING  said,  that  agreeing  as 
he  did  with  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate  in  most  of  his  arguroentSy 
and  admiring  the  speech  which  the  House 
had  just  heard,  yet  he  could  not  say  he  so 
cordially  approved  of  this  measure  as  he 
generally  did  of  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not 
a  great  deal  to  admire  and  approve  in  the 
Bill.  Thus,  he  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  in- 
spection, of  enabling  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation to  choose  better  schoolmasters,  and 
to  remove  those  who  were  inefficienti  of 
the  proposed  increase  in  their  salaries^  aa 
well  as  of  the  retiring  allowance,  the  want 
of  which  was  one  rreat  cause  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  many  of  the  public  instructors. 
Everybody,  too^  must  adfmit  that  eduoation 
in  the  large  towns  required  extension  and 
improvement;  but  he  would  ask  if  it  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  re- 
forms, to  sever  that  connection  which  had 
so  long  subsisted  between  the  Church  ot 
Scotland  and  the  parish  scbools  f  He«  for 
one,  thonght  that  some  of  the  remarks  of 
the  right  hon«  and  learned  Oenttemah  in 
that  partiottlar  were  not  Very  fair.  The 
ritfht  hon*  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
taken  it  as  generally  agreed  npon*---ai  a 
point,  therefore,  not  worth  discussion—^ 
that  the  presbytery  should  be  deprived  of 
control  over  the  parish  schools,  but  he  (Mf. 
Stirling)  must  protest  against  that  opinion. 
Some  presbyteries  might,  like  other  bodies 
of  ifien»  oeoasionally  ilegleet  their  dnties^ 
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but  generally  they  had  performed  those 
dutiett  very  well;  and  of  late  years  par- 
ticularly there  had  been  a  great  improve- 
ment  in  this  respect.  He  himself  could 
bear  personal  testimony  to  their  anxiety 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  parish 
schools,  and  many  presbyteries  had  in- 
vited the  Government  inspectors  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  examining  into  their 
schools.  Was  it  likely  that  a  body  of 
reverend  gentlemen  should  call  upon  in- 
spectors from  London  to  come  and  ex- 
amine into  their  inefficiency,  and  see  for 
themselves  the  degraded  condition  in  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
had  accused  the  Church  of  keeping  the 
parish  schools  ?  If  there  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholic children  in  the  schools  of  the  Free 
Church,  there  were  children  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  in  those  of  the 
Established  Church  also.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  had  expressed 
his  desire  that  all  parties  should  unite  in 
favour  of  his  Bill.  No  doubt  public  opi- 
nion was  very  much  divided,  but  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  which  had  been  signed 
by  several  Peers  and  Members  of  that 
House  —  representatives  not  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  of  all 
shades  of  public  opinion — show  that  there 
was,  at  all  events,  a  very  strong  opinion 
against  that  particular  feature  of  the  mea- 
sure to  which  he  was  directing  tbeir  at- 
tention : — • 

*'  DXOLABATIOir  BT  JT7flTICXS  OF  THB  PEAOX,  OOM- 
MX88IONXB0  OF  SUPPLY,  AlTD  HXBITOBS  PAYING 
PUBLIC  BUBDXNS  OHABOXD  ON  LAND  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 

"  The  undenigned  do  not  propose  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  cases  of  towns  being  burghs,  to 
which,  as  is  well  known,  the  parochial  school  sys- 
tem does  not  apply.  But  they  desire  to  record 
their  conviction,  founded  on  practical  experience, 
that  the  present  system  of  parish  schools  (subject 
to  defects  capable  of  easy  remedy)  has  worked 
well,  and  that,  practically,  children  of  all  religious 
denominations  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  enjoy- 
ing the  full  benefit  of  the  instruction  given  in 
them.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  without  in  any 
way  asserting  that  no  other  principle  should  be 
adopted,  on  which  to  found  additional  schools, 
where  the  existing  system  is  inadequate,  or  does 
not  apply  at  all,  declare  their  strong  opinion  to 
be  that,  except  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  de- 
fects in  its  working,  and  increasing  its  efficiency, 
the  present  system  of  parochial  schools  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with ;  and  that  their  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  main- 
tained." 

At  a  great  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  presided 
over  by  a  noble  Lord  for  whom  he  had  a 
very  high  respect,  there  was  nothing  like 
unanimity,  and  nothing  like  a  system  sug- 
gested.    Every   man   seemed   less   anxi- 
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ous  to  express  his  own  opinion  than  to 
guard  himself  against  being  supposed  to 
hold  the  opinions  of  his  neighbours.  He 
did  not  say  that  education  in  Scotland  was 
what  it  should  be,  or  what  he  should  wish 
to  see  it;  but  how  did  it  stand  ?  So  far 
as  he  could  make  out,  there  were  4,526 
schools  in  Scotland  for  the  purposes  of 
general  education,  and  500  for  the  higher 
orders,  giving  more  than  four  for  each 
parish,  while  the  attendance  throughout 
the  country  was  one  in  seven  and  a  half 
of  the  population.  The  proportion  of  at« 
tendance  at  school  in  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity had  been  calculated  by  Sir  James 
Kaye  Shuttleworth  at  one  in  eight,  and 
Scotland  was  therefore  within  that  esti- 
mate. When  he  spoke  of  Scottish  educa- 
tion, he  spoke  not  of  parish  schools  only, 
for  he  thought  the  schools  of  other  denomi- 
nations had  also  done  great  good.  The  Free 
Church  schools  were  most  excellent  schools, 
second  only  to  those  of  the  Establishment; 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  compe- 
tition which  the  Established  Church  schools 
had  met  with  in  them  had  not  been  the 
slightest  of  the  causes  of  the  Established 
Church  schools'  improvement.  They  could 
hardly  hope  for  religious  unanimity  ;  in  a 
country  where  thought  was  free  and  active 
that  appeared  impossible ;  but  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  find  j-eligious  contentions  take 
the  shape  of  a  generous  rivalry  in  works 
of  pure  benevolence.  Owing  to  this  emu- 
lation, schools  had  sprung  up  wherever 
they  were  wanted,  and  even,  some  said, 
where  they  were  not  wanted,  in  the  last 
few  years.  One  of  the  Government  in- 
spectors cited  a  parish  in  Aberdeenshire 
where,  ten  years  ago,  there  was  but  one 
school  with  sixty-four  scholars,  whereas 
now  there  were  five  schools  and  420 
scholars.  The  system  of  Privy  Council 
grants  had  been  taken  advantage  of,  and 
with  great  utility  ;  and  why  should  not 
that  system  be  continued  upon  its  present 
basis  ?  There  was  one  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Ad- 
vocate—  he  meant  that  part  which  had 
more  peculiarly  reference  to  the  subject 
of  religious  instruction  —  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  understand,  and  upon 
which  he  considered  some  explanation  was 
necessary.  He  entirely  dissented  fronoi 
the  argument  that  the  present  measure 
was  analogous  to,  and  naturally  followed, 
that  which  had  been  passed  last  year,  for 
the  alteration  of  tests  taken  by  lay  profes- 
sors in  the  Scottish  Universities.  He  had 
himself  voted  for  that  measure,  because, 
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in  hia  opinion,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  shown  hj  her  own  act  and  deed  that 
a  necessity  existed  for  some  such  measure. 
The  Universities  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
hahit  of  calling  to  their  assistance,  and 
he  thought  wisely,  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  In  some  of  these  Uni- 
yersities  the  tests  were  dispensed  with ;  in 
others,  there  being  no  dispensing  power, 
they  were  taken  in  a  conrentional  sense, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  were  swallowed  by 
persons  who  ought  not  to  hare  taken  them. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  was  proper  that 
persons  called  upon  to  instruct  the  youth 
of  Scotland  snould  profess  themselves 
members  of  one  persuasion  when,  in 
reality,  they  were  members  of  quite  a 
different  one,  and  he  had  therefore  voted 
for  the  alteration  of  the  tests.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  had  found  no  necessity  for 
going  beyond  her  own  pale  for  teachers  to 
instruct  their  youth ;  and  he  denied  that 
there  ever  had  been  that  necessity.  If 
the  Legislature  would  but  leave  her  as 
she  was,  he  was  quite  sare  that  she  would 
find  within  her  pale  an  ample  supply  of 
teachers,  and  both  within  and  without  her 
pale  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  re- 
ward their  honourable  toil. 

Mr.  E.  ELLICE  said,  he  only  rose  to 
return  his  thanks  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  for  the  comprehen- 
sive measure  which  he  had  that  evening 
propounded.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  very 
able  statement  would  be  accepted  with  as 
much  satisfaction  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land as  it  had  been  listened  to  with  pleasure 
by  that  House.  For  his  part  he  could 
most  cordially  assure  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  that  he  (Mr.  EUice)  was  quite 
prepared  to  lend  all  his  endeavours  to  make 
the  Bill  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Mr.  CUMMING  BRUCE  said,  he  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  with  great  atten- 
tion and  pleasure,  but  he  must  say  it  did 
strike  him  as  rather  extraordinary  that  the 
Government  should  apply  an  educational 
measure  to  that  part  of  the  country  first, 
where,  confessedly,  the  want  of  education 
was  least  felt.  He  could  not  help  sup- 
posing that  the  Government  in  this  in- 
stance were  acting  under  pressure  from  the 
**  Society  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish 
Rights,"  and  that  they  wished  to  give  the 
Lion  of  Scotland  its  proper  place  of  pre- 
cedence, at  all  events  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation.    Addressing  himself,  however,  to 


the  English  Members,  he  migl 
be  allowed  to  describe  this  Bill  i 
pilot  balloon  sent  out  to  warn 
the  kind  of  educational  system 
yet  to  expect ;  or  rather,  perha] 
principle  of  Jiat  experimentum 
vili — it  was  intended,  before  pre 
legislate  for  England,  to  victin: 
stitution  on  which  Scotland  had 
reason  to  pride  herself,  and  wh 
nearly  300  years  had  conferred 
greatest  benefits.  He  believed  thi 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  enl; 
in  proving  that  the  defects  of  I 
system  were  such  as  to  call  for  i 
measure  as   that  which  he  ha: 
posed.     He  considered  that  the 
very  much  tend  to  weaken  tli 
tendence  now  exercised  over  tli 
though  he  was  willing  to  admit 
were  certain  amendments  in 
system  which  he,  for  one,  desi 
carried  out ;  thus,  they  very  m  i 
a  power  to  remove  schoolmast  i 
as  a  power  to  grant  those  am  i 
who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  w(  i 
for  the  performance  of  their    I 
tiring  allowance  ;   and  also  the  i 
dence  of  some  educational  autl  i 
plan,  however,  of  his  right  hon.  i 
Friend  was  of  so  extensive  a   : 
involved  so  much  that'  was  nc  i 
present  he  would   decline   to 
many  of  his  statements.     On  ! 
however,  he  was  exceedingly  ^ 
him  lay  down — that  on  no  ac  • 
he  ever  favour  a  system  based  i 
of  a  separation  of  religious 
instruction.     Now,  though   tl  ! 
of  the  Bill  was  extremely  sati  I 
must  say,  when  he  came  to  res  I 
which  was  supposed  to  embo 
ciple,  he  utterly  failed  to  discov<  ' 
carried  into  practical  operatic  , 
most  unwilling  to  permit  the    i 
of  the  wedge  which  would  go    i 
separation  between  secular  a  < 
instruction,  and  he  must  say 
feared  that  the  Bill  of  the  ri^  [ 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  i  I 
freed  from  the  charge  of  attemp 
Mr.  cowan  said,   the  I 
for  Perthshire  (Mr.  Stirling)     e 
to  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  ai  1 
ferences  of  opinion  there  evim  » 
respect,  however,  that  meetin 
mous,  and  that  was,  that  some  ; 
necessary  in  the  present  systei 
Bolutely  necessary  that  some  c!   i 
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t^ke  pla<M  in  the  Scottisfa  edueatlonal  sjs- 
t«Di  if  tfaej  would  preyent  themselyes  being 
engulphed  in  all  the  consequenees  of  ig- 
norance. He  was  aure  that  the  Bill  would 
be  hailed  with  gratitude  bj  the  people  of 
Beotiand.  At  the  lame  time  he  should  very 
much  like  to  be  informed  if  it  was  propoied 
that  any  minimum  amonnt  of  qualification 
ahould  be  requisite  for  schoolmasters,  or 
that  they  should  be  required  to  have  fol- 
lowed any  eurrieuhim  of  study,  inasmueh 
as  at  present  any  individual  was  qualified 
to  become  a  schoolmaster  who  had  lost  a 
leg  or  arm,  or  was  in  any  way  maimed, 
without  any  reference  to  his  abilities  or  in- 
tellectual acquirements.  Now  that  they 
were  going  to  inaugurate  a  new  system 
they  ought  to  have  some  guarantees  as  to 
the  acquirements  of  the  teachers ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  proposed  increase  of 
salary  would  justify  such  a  condition.  He 
rejoiced  that  there  was  to  be  this  increase 
in  salaries,  and  he  should  have  been  pleased 
to  have  heard  that  a  larger  increase  would 
be  given  than  that  promised. 

Mb.  F.  SCOTT  begged  to  assure  the 
bon«  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Cowan), 
that  as  to  one  circumstance  at  least  he  was 
quite  in  error,  for  if  he  had  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  a  parish  which  had  a  regular  pa- 
rochial school  he  would  have  known  that 
tlia  schoolmasters  were  subject  to  an  exa- 
mination on  certain  points  by  the  heritors 
of  Uie  parish.  On  one  matter,  too,  his  right 
faoa.  and  learned  Friend  had  made  a  great 
mistake.  By  this  Bill  he  observed  that, 
whilst  examinations  of  masters  on  every 
point  seemed  to  be  required,  there  was 
none  as  to  religion.  The  masters  were  to 
be  sobjected  to  no  formulary,  test,  or  con- 
fession of  faith;  and  the  right  bon.  and 
learned  Lord  said  he  did  not  mean  thereby 
to  break  down  any  bulwark  or  safeguard 
to  religion,  as  if  it  was  no  safeguard  to 
have  men  who  were  avowedly  attached  to 
some  religion,  to  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. He  believed  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  was  desirous  to  promote  and  preserve 
religion  as  it  existed  in  Scotland  at  this 
day;  but  while  that  was  his  opinion,  the 
law  which  his  Lordship  was  laying  before 
the  House  was  one  totally  opposed  to  it. 
If  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
were  legislating  for  some  new-born  colony, 
his  theories  might  be  all  very  well,  provided 
practice  elsewhere  had  not  tested  the  value- 
kssness  of  that  theory.  His  plan  had  been 
ahready  tested  in  the  United  States,  in 
France,  in  Holland,  and  in  a  case  aome- 
Mr»  Ccwan 


what  akin  to  onr  own,  that  of  Prussia.  In 
France,  as  they  had  been  told  in  the  Re* 
ports  of  the  School  Inspectors,  the  system 
had  brought  about  almost  universal  incre- 
dulity. In  Holland  masters  of  schools 
were  authorised  to  teach  their  pupils  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  they  did  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans;  but  they 
were  forbidden  to  refer  even  to  the  name 
of  the  Deity;  and  though  the  scholan 
were  expected  to  attend  places  of  worship, 
the  master  was  not.  They  had  addition^ 
testimony  also,  guaranteeing  the  state  of 
infidelity  in  which  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try lived.  The  Bill  before  the  Honse  left 
it  optional  to  those  who  were  said  to  be 
*'  debased  and  degraded  by  the  negligence 
of  the  Church,''  whether  they  should  re> 
ceive  any  religious  instruction  or  not.  He 
did  not  think  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  had  shown  any  grounds  for  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  Bill.  No  one  denied  that 
there  was  a  great  destitution  of  education 
in  Scotland,  but  from  what  cause  did  that 
arise?  Did  it  exist  where  the  parochial 
system  had  been  extended  ?  In  the  moon- 
tainouB  districts  there  was  certainly  a  de- 
ficiency, because  of  the  poverty  of  the 
parishes  and  the  difficulty  of  access,  and 
there  was  also  some  deficiency  in  the  large 
towns,  and  especially  in  Glasgow,  Renfrew- 
shire, Ayrshire,  and  the  mining  and  mann^ 
facturing  districts,  but,  as  was  said  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Perthshire, 
the  number  of  scholars  was  now  mueh 
larger  than  they  were  formerly.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  told  them  he  meant 
to  take  away  the  control  from  the  presby- 
tery, but  he  did  not  say  where  he  meant 
to  place  it.  [The  Lord  Advocate  :  In  the 
General  Board.]  They  had  been  told  that 
where  the  majority  of  the  heritors  were  in 
favour  of  breaking  up  the  parish  school 
they  could  do  so.  Now,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  school  was  to  foe  broken  up 
permanently,  or  if,  upon  any  alteration  of 
opinion  in  the  majority,  it  was  to  be  re-esta- 
blished. He  entirely  concurred  in  the  pro- 
priety of  increasing  the  emoluments  of  the 
parochial  schoolmasters,  though  he  was  not 
at  all  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  willing 
to  concur  in  their  being  supplemented  by 
grants  from  the  Privy  Council,  as  that 
would  be  subjecting  the  schoolmasters  to  a 
degree  of  control  which  they  would  much 
rather  be  quit  of,  and  which  the  heritors, 
rather  than  allow,  would  avert  by  supply- 
ing the  required  sum  amonsf  themselves. 
The  right  hon,  and  leaned  Lord  Adva- 
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founded  strictly  on  the  basis  of  religion. 
Those  were  the  two  great  principles,  as 
he  understood  them,  on  which  the  measure 
of  the  right  hou.  and  learned  Lord  was 
said  to  he  founded,  and  in  those  two  great 
principles  he  believed  the  greater  number 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  entirely 
concurred.  He,  for  one,  entirely  agreed 
in  them.  If  he  threw  out  any  objections 
to  the  scheme  as  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate,  it  was 
rather  with  a  view  to  excite  attention  to 
certain  points ;  perhaps,  also,  to  request  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  himself  to 
reconsider  them — not  for  the  purpose  of 
strikiug  them  out  of  his  Bill,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying,  amending,  and  mak- 
ing them  morel  consistent  with  the  general 
objects  of  the  measure.  The  first  point 
which  would  obviously  strike  hon.  Members, 
upon  hearing  the  propositions  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  was  the  way 
in  which  the  Bill  would  totally  dissever  the 
connection  between  the  parochial  school 
system  and  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  Kow  that  was  a  oonnection 
which  had  existed  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  had  conferred  upon  the  people  much 
good.  In  the  language  of  the  declara- 
tion, which  had  been  signed  amongst  many 
others  by  a  noble  Lord,  the  brother  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last, 

— ^*'the  system  has  worked  well,  and  praotioally 
children  of  all  religious  denominations  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of 
the  instruction." 

When  we  had  that  testimony,  and  when 
we  saw  the  good  fruits  of  that  system — 
when  we  found  that  the  children  educated 
under  the  system  now  existing  in  Scotland 
were  more  in  proportion  to  the  adult  popu- 
lation than  what  Sir  James  Kaye  Shuttle- 
worth  thought  ought  to  be  the  average — 
then  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  said  that,  unless  they 
could  impeach  all  the  evidence  that  had 
been  given  in  favour  of  the  existing  system, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  make  the  severance 
that  was  now  proposed — a  severance  that 
would  cause  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
amongst  large]  sections  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  refer  was  one  which  involved 
something  like  a  contradiction.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  the  preamble  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  were  quite  consistent.  By 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  in  perfect 
consistency  with  his  own  speech,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  laid  down 
generally  and  strongly  the  necessity  of  a 
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religious  education.     But  when  we  came 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  proposed  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  a  system  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects  the  national  system   of  education 
of  Ireland.     And  this  was  to  be  done  at 
a  time  when,  be  it  remembered,  the  Irish 
system  was  more  or  less  proved  to  be  un- 
successful.    It  seemed  to  him,  also,  that 
the  Bill  was  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  religious  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
proposed  to  do  away  altogether  with  reli- 
gious  tests.     When   the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  brought  in  his  Bill 
last  year  to  do  away  with  tests  for  all  pro- 
fessors in  Scotch  Universities,  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  ho  abolished  that  part  of 
the  test  which  related  to  what  he  said, 
and  justly  said,  was  the  only  point  of  dif- 
ference upon  religious  questions  in  Scot- 
land— namely,  that  relating  to  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  Church  ;  bat 
he  still  retained  the  test  of  doctrine,  upon 
which  he  admitted,  and   truly  admitted, 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  not  di- 
vided.    In  tne  Bill  of  last  year  the  pro- 
fessors were  not  to  inculcate  any  opinion 
that  was   contrary    to   the   authority   of 
Divine    Scripture    and    the   Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.     It  did  seem  to  him 
(Mr.  Walpole)  that  a  similar  test  should 
be  inserted  in  the  present  Bill,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's own  statement,  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  appointment  of  any  school- 
master  that  was  -at  all  eligible   for  the 
office.     He   wished,   therefore,   the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  turn  his 
mind  to  this  subject.     There  was  a  third 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a  Board  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  the  people.     This 
Board,  among  others,  was   to  have   the 
power,  by  means  of  a  rate  to  be  levied  all 
over  Scotland,   to  establish    reformatory 
and  industrial  schools.     A  noble  proposi- 
tion!    But  it  could  not  fail  to  occur  to 
every  one,  that,  in  relation  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  there  was  a  palpable  de- 
fect.    For  if  the  principle  of  the  Bill  be 
sound,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  measure  pecu- 
liar to  Scotland — it  was  a  national  mea- 
sure.    It  applied,  or  should  he  made  to 
apply,  to  England  and  Ireland  as  well  as  to 
Scotland.     If,  then,  it  be  a  national  mea- 
sure, the  rate  for  its  support  should  not  be 
levied  upon  the  land,  but  the  money  re- 
quired should  be  taken  from  the  national 
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fund,  and  to  this  part  of  the  suhject  he 
would  beg  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell).  A  measure  to  be  this, 
conferring  probably  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  upon  all  classes  of  the  community, 
should  clearly  be  paid  for  by  all  classes 
alike,  and  should  not  be  made  to  bear  un- 
duly upon  one  particular  class,  and  upon 
that  alone.  -  Concurring  in  the  main  objects 
of  the  Bill,  he  hoped  they  would  all  join  in 
rendering  it  as  perfect  in  its  details  as 
possible,  'although  some  details  might  cer- 
tainly require  considerable  modification. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Before  I 
apply  myself.  Sir,  to  the  subject  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  called  my 
attention,  I  must  congratulate  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate on  the  clear  and  able  statement  he 
has  made  of  the  measure  he  proposes  to 
bring  forward,  and  on  the  reception  which 
that  measure  has  met  with  from  this 
House.  I  aQi  sure  that  that  statement 
will  convey  to  the  people  of  Scotland  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  extent  and  scope  of 
the  measure,  and  I  entertain  a  sanguine 
hope  that  when  they  understand  it  they 
will  approve  both  of  its  general  nature 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  he  proposes 
to  carry  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  two  points.  He  objects,  as  other 
hon.  Members  opposite  have  done,  to  the 
severance  which  it  is  proposed  to  make,  in 
places  where  the  heritors  do  not  maintain  the 
parochial  schools,  between  the  Established 
Church  and  such  schools.  Now,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  no  circumstances 
have  occurred  which  call  for  that  separa- 
tion. I  own  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
that  sentiment;  because,  be  it  observed  that, 
by  the  connection  which  is  now  formed, 
the  schoolmaster  is  subjected  to  the  test 
that  he  must  declare  that  he  will  conform 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  that  -that  test  was 
formed  at  a  time  when  by  far  the  larger 
majority  of  the  population — at  least  97 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland — 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  by  changes  which  took  place  some 
time  since,  and  by  the  still  larger  disrup- 
tion which  took  place  some  years  ago,  a 
great  portion  of  the  people,  at  leas't  one- 
half  of  the  whole  body  of  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland,  professing  the  same  doctrines 
and  the  same  belief  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  do  not  belong  to  her 
communion,  and  do  not  attend  her  services. 

VOL.    CXXX.      [third  SEBIEB.] 


Does  not  that  circumstance  alone  justify  a 
reconsideration  of  that  provision  in  the 
existing  law  by  which  the  test  is  applied 
to  parochial  schoolmasters?  Be  it  ob- 
served, that  it  is  neither  a  negative  test 
that  is  applied  to  the  profesBors  of  Univer- 
sities, nor  is  it  a  test  regarding  mere  doc- 
trine and  belief.  But  it  is  a  test  that  is 
applicable  only  to  those  who  declare  tliey 
conform  to  the  practice  of  the  Established 
Church  as  now  existing.  It  is  obvious 
that  one  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
cannot  accept  that  test ;  and  I,  therefore, 
ask  whether  we  are  to  exclude  one-half  of 
them  from  admission  to  the  office  of  paro- 
chial schoolmaster  ?  Is  it  a  reasonable,  is 
it  a  practicable  and  wise  provision  of  the 
law,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
frame  the  measure  with  such  a  test.  I 
am  not  now  saying  whether  it  is  wise  to 
enact  such  a  t%st  at  all — ^let  that  point  be 
conceded  ;  but  I  ask  whether  you  think  it 
is  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
Scotland  ?  Considering,  then,  the  state 
of  education  at  present,  the  question  is, 
shall  we  continue  that  test  ?  But  if  w^ 
cannot  continue  the  test  as  at  present 
existing,  shall  we  propose  a  new  test, 
which  all  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
could  take  in  conformity  with  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  other 
formularies  of  Presbyterianism  ?  I  must 
say  I  have  the  greatest  possible  objection 
to  enacting,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a  new 
test.  Wherever  you  find  that  an  existing 
test  is  productive  of  no  inconvenience,  it  may 
be  wise  not  to  disturb  the  present  law,  but 
to  enact  a  new  test  would,  in  my  mind,  be 
most  objectionable,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to'  concur  in  such  a  measure.  But 
then  it  is  said  that  the  tests  taken  by 
schoolmasters  and  the  supervision  of  the 
presbyteries  are  the  two  ties  which  bind 
the  parochial  schools  to  the  Established 
Church.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
test.  With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the 
presbyteries,  has  it  been  found  that  theirs 
was  a  generally  useful  and  practical  super- 
vision ?  I  own  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
hear  the  hon.  Member  for  Perthshire  (Mr. 
Stirling)  say  that  it  was  so,  Beeause  till  of 
late  years  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
their  supervision  was  merely  nominal,  and 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  so  was  notorious. 
Now,  if  that  be  so,  then  these  two  modes 
of  connecting  the  schools  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ought  no  longer  to  be  main- 
tained, and  I  consider  that  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  done  right  in  making 
the  abolition  of  those  modes  of  connection  a 
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provision  of  his  Bill.  What  is  the  result  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpolc), 
following  the  example  of  others,  has  spoken 
— though  he  has  not  urged  his  objections 
so  strongly  as  they  have  urged  them — 
against  the  plan  of  instruction  proposed, 
by  which  he  says. instruction  given  in  those 
schools  will  be  separated  from  religious 
instruction.  I  own  I  cannot  see  the  force 
of  that  objection.  Tou  declare  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Bill  that  religious  instruction 
is  one  of  your  main  objects.  Next,  you 
enact  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  that 
there  must  be  a  committee  to  provide  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that 
this  is  a  recurrence  to  the  Irish  national 
system  of  education.  Sir,  I  always  under- 
stood that  the  great  question  in  the  Irish 
system  of  education  was,  whether  or  not 
the  Bible  was  to  be  read  and  religious 
instruction  given  in  school  hours.  The 
point,  which  in  Ireland  was  decided  against 
the  Bible  being  read  in  school  hours,  is 
decided  here  the  other  way.  A  school 
committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  see  that 
religious  instruction  is  given,  and  given  by 
the  master.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  not  perhaps  have  observed  how  much 
the  practical  good  sense  of  Scotland  ad- 
mits great  toleration  in  respect  to  teaching 
in  schools.  They  did  not,  fts  in  the  schools 
of  the  National  Society,  say  that  they 
would  not  admit  children  to  their  schools 
who  would  not  receive  their  religious  in- 
struction. They  say,  with  regard  to  the 
children  attending  their  schools,  that 
even  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics,  if 
they  objected  to  the  religious  teaching, 
might  be  exempted  from  attending  school 
when  such  religious  instruction  was  given. 
Such  was  the  usual  practice  in  the  schools 
of  Scotland.  I  never  heard  of  any  objec- 
tions being  made,  either  by  the  presby- 
teries or  the  schoolmasters,  to  this  mea- 
sure of  toleration.  We  therefore  propose 
to  make  no  change  in  the  toleration  that 
is  already  practically  established  in  these 
schools.  And  let  me  say  here  that  I  quite 
admit  the  great  merits  of  the  parochial 
system  of  Scotland,  as  at  present  existing. 
And  I  think  that,  both  with  regard  to  that 
system  and  to  other  points,  the  practical 
good  sense  of  the  neople  of  Scotland  has 
solved  many  difficulties  over  which  we  are 
still  disputing  in  England.  Now  I  asked, 
when  in  Scotland,  a  question  respecting 
the  number  of  children  that  were  unable 
to  pay  for  their  education.  I  found  that 
while  there  was  the  greatest  anxiety  in 
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Scotland,  even  amongst  persons  who  irera 
hardly  able  to  procure  the  means,  to  obtain 
education,  yet  with  regard  to  those  mord 
destitute  there  was  the  greatest  fiEieilitjr 
afforded  for  giving  gratuitous  edueation. 
In  one  school,  for  example,  of  perhaps 
200  children,  there  were  only  five  or  ten 
for  whom  no  payments  Wefe  made.  Surely 
this  parochial  provision  fot  education  Is 
carried  much  further  in  the  proposal  made 
by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord  Advocate  for  a  national  rate  in  Scot- 
land to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
industrial  and  reformatory  education.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Midhurst,  in  thinking  this 
a  noble  proposition.  I  believe  thai  great 
consequences  may  flow  from  the  establish* 
ment  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools. 
The  course  of  sin  and  vice  that  is  going 
on  from  year  to  year  will  thus  be  checked 
and  corrected.  I  think  that  no  further 
time  should  be  lost  in  attempting  some 
remedy  for  an  evil  so  great  9  and  I  do  not 
know  any  proposition  better  calculated  to 
make  a  commencement  in  this  work  than 
that  of  my  right  hon.  And  learned  Friend. 
I  have  only  further  to  say,  that  while  I  do 
not  want  to  enter  into  the  statistics  of  the 
question,  I  may  observe  that  while  there 
are  1,100  parochial  schools  in  Scotland 
which  are  connected  with  the  Established 
Church,  there  are  2,366  more  which, 
though  Presbyterian,  are  not  so  connected. 
But  this  whole  question  occupies  ground 
much  larger  and  wider  than  that  which 
relates   to  the    connection    between    the 

{)arocbial  schools  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
and,  and  I  own  I  should  be  sorry  if  any 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 
.  Scotland  should  interfere  to  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  this  scheme.  There 
have  been  ominous  signs  this  evening  of 
such  obstacles  being  interposed.  But  I 
think  the  Established  Church  will  act  a 
wiser  and  a  more  generous  part  if  she 
throws  her  energies  into  this  measure,  in 
ordet*  to  contribute  to  its  success,  propos- 
ing such  amendments  as  she  may  think 
fit,  taking  care  to  secure  the  means  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  that  the  school- 
masters are  competent  to  give  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  the  measure, 
as  framed  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  will  be  found  adequate  to  their 
purpose.  If  boil.  Gentlemen  opposite  havci 
other  propositions  to  suggest,  which  they 
thiuk  still  more  adequate,  they  will,  uo 
doubt,  be  well  considered  by  this  House  ; 
but  I  hope  that  hon.  Gentlemen  will  not 
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eon^ider  this  ai  a  question  between  the 
'Established  Church  and  the  Free  Church 
—-that  thej  will  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
struggle  between  rival  denominations,  but 
that  they  will  consider  it  as  a  measure  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  whole— that 
with  that  yiew  they  will  see  whether  its 
prof isions  be  efficient  for  the  object  pro^ 
posed)  and  if  they  be  efficient  1  can  have 
no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  Kingdom 
will  ultimately  reap  great  benefit  from  the 
eiample  set  tts  in  this  respect  by  Boot- 
land. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATS  said,  the  noble 
Lord  denied  that  this  measure  was  any  ap- 
proiimation  to  the  Irish  system  of  educa- 
tion, because  children  of  farions  denomi- 
nations Were  educated  at  the  same  school, 
and  because  separate  hours  being  part  of 
the  school  hours  wero  devoted  to  the  task 
of  religious  instruction.  This  appeared  to 
him  but  a  very  slight  departure  or  differ- 
ence frotn  the  Irish  system.  But  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  this,  was  the 
measure  proposed  to  the  House  intended  to 
be  inoperative?  in  other  words,  was  it 
intended  to  leave  matters  as  they  stood 
with  respect  to  religious  instruction  ?  Be- 
cause if  this  measure  was  intended  to 
leave  matters  as  they  stood^  then  the 
Oovemment  were  guilty  by  the  introduction 
of  this  measure  of  most  unnecessary  and 
mischievous  interference.  He  must  say, 
as  far  as  he  had  heard  the  measure  de- 
scribed by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate,  that  he  understood  it  to  be  vir- 
tually the  importation  of  the  Irish  system 
of  national  educatioh  with  all  its  faults 
into  Scotland.  It  was  either  that,  or  it 
was  a  piece  of  unnecessary  interference. 
The  uoblo  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
by  tio  means  denied  that  the  existing  system 
had  worked  well  in  Scotland  either  in  re- 
spect of  secular  or  religious  tests.  Every 
one  must  admit  the  good  working  of  the 
system,  as  shown  by  the  general  education 
and  prevalent  teligious  tone  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  But  the  noble  Lord  said  that, 
owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland — 
owing  to  the  separation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  from  the  Church,  not 
on  points  of  doctrine,  but  on  matters  of 
discipline— difficulties  had  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
schoolmasters.  Now,  it  was  obvious,  that 
that  if  the  religious  test  required  of  the 
schoolmaster  was  altered  with  respect  to 
the  matters  of  discipline  on  which  differ- 
enee  of  opinion  eiisted^  but  was  main- 


tained with  respect  to  doctrine,  upon 
which  no  difference  between  the  Kirk  and 
tlie  Free  Church  existed,  the  difficulty  com- 
plained of  would  be  removed,  but  the  reli- 
gious, Protestant,  and  Christian  character 
of  the  teachers  would  be,  as  hitherto, 
secured ;  but  the  noble  Lord  said  that, 
whether  this  was  so  or  not,  he  would  not 
undertake  the  proposing  of  new  religious 
teats,  therefore  he  would  abandon  religious 
tests  altogether.  He  could  not  understand 
that  there  was  any  tangible  reason  for  the 
introduction  6f  this  measure,  except  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  assimi- 
late the  Scotch  to  the  Irish  system  of 
education. 

Ma.  ALEXANDER  HASTIB  said,  he 
thought  the  subject  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ought  to  have  been  left,  not  with  the 
schoolmaster,  but  with  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  children.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocato  seemed  to  think 
that  the  population  of  Scotland,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  per  cent,  belonged 
all  to  one  religious  denomination.  He  was 
afraid  that  in  that  respect  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  overrated  the  re« 
ligious  uniformity  prevailing  in  Scotland. 
In  Glasgow  alone  there  were  80,000  Ro- 
man Catholics  \  and  he  hardly  saw  how  by 
this  Bill  they  were  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  that  large  portion  of  the  popular 
tion,  whichi  he  must  say,  needed  educa- 
tion more  than  any  other.  There  was  one 
other  point  to  which  he  would  refer,  though 
he  would  not  go  into  the  question  at  pre- 
sent— he  alluded  to  the  compulsory  atten- 
dance of  children  at  the  schools.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  said,  that 
in  certain  cases  parents  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  educate  their  ehildreii.  He  was 
not  sure  how  that  clause  was  likely  to  work  $ 
and  even  in  its  most  modified  form  he 
would  think  it  right  to  see  the  clause  be* 
fore  he  gave  his  opinions  upon  it. 

Mb.  DUNLOP  said,  he  conld  not  re- 
frain from  stating  how  entirely  he  eon* 
curred  in  those  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  praise  which  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  elicited  from  all 
sides  of  the  House.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  on  the  first  hearing  of  a  mea- 
sure of  such  magnitude  he  should  be  able 
to  enter  into  all  the  details,  yet  he  be- 
lieved that,  in  its  general  features,  the 
measure  was  likely  to  conciliate  the  feel- 
ings of  nearly  all  classes  in  Scotland,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  framed 
as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  There 
was  one  part  in  particular  to  which  he 
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could  not  refrain  from  expressing  bis  ap- 
probation, notwitbstanding  tbe  observa- 
tions of  his  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  A.  Hastie) — be  meant  tbe 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  and 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
them.  In  the  case  of  children  who  lived 
with  their  parents,  and  who  bad  not  gone 
astray  or  been  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate, he  might  perhaps  hesitate  to  take 
such  a  step ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  re- 
tain the  power  where  children  were  neg- 
lected, and  were  brought  up  for  petty  de- 
linquencies, of  sending  them  to  school  in- 
stead of  to  gaol. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  be  must  apolo- 
gise for  intruding  himself  on  the  House 
with  regard  to  a  Scottish  measure;  but  his 
excuse  was,  that  in  the  matter  of  reforma- 
tory schools  it  dealt  with  a  question  which 
equally  affected  England,  and  one  in  which 
he  took  the  deepest  interest.  The  Bill 
divided  itself  into  two  parts — first,  the 
widening  the  existing  schools  in  Scotland, 
and  next,  tbe  introduction,  as  a  supple- 
ment, of  a  new  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. With  regard  to  the  first  part, 
some  such  measure  was  necessary.  Large 
schisms  having  broken  up  the  Church 
of  Scotland  upon  questions  of  govern- 
ment and  patronage,  it  was  necessary, 
so  far,  to  make  an  alteration  with  respect 
to  tbe  appointment  of  schoolmasters. 
But  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
bad  entirely  failed  to  meet  the  objection  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr. 
Walpole),  who  complained  that,  whereas 
the  schism  upon  points  of  government  and 
patronage  rendered  necessary  the  widening 
of  the  tests,  the  tests  were  upon  that  ac- 
count to  be  swept  altogether  away.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  "  When  we  are  sweeping 
away  tests,  I  do  not  like  to  re-enact  them  ;*' 
but  the  noble  Lord  djd  not  seem  to  see  the 
difference  between  re-enacting  a  test  and 
retaining  that  portion  which  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  dispense  with.  If  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  meet  that  point,  he  (Mr.  Adderley) 
hoped  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Ad- 
vocate would  consider  whether  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  insist  upon  it,  the  only  change 
being  in  point  of  government,  the  unity  of 
creed  remaining.  With  regard  to  the  se- 
cond portion  of  tbe  Bill,  that  which  sup- 
plemented national  education  upon  a  new 
system,  be  would  just  observe  that  the 
unity  of  creed  in  Scotland  upon  religious 
points  rendered  a  measure  on  this  subject 
much  easier  than  either  in  England  or  Ire- 
land.   The  union  in  creed,  the  general  con- 
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sent  to  the  Catechism,  rendered  a  religious 
national  system  easy  there ;  but  it  was  very 
natural  for  tbe  right  hon.  tbe  Member  for 
Midhurst  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Ireland ; 
for  the  same  system  introduced  into  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  where  there  was  diversity  of 
creed,  became  necessarily  the  Irish  system. 
He  hoped  that  tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  Member 
for  tbe  City  of  London,  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  education  for  the  United  Empire, 
would  consider  whether  one  feature  in  this 
measure  could  not  be  also  applied  both  ia 
England  and  Ireland.  This  suggestion  had 
reference  to  the  third  portion  of  the  Bill,  a 
part  of  it  upon  which  he  congratulated  the 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  the  means 
for  establishing  juvenile  reformatories  in 
Scotland.  The  whole  country,  be  believed, 
was  equally  anxious  for  this  provision.  In 
this  Bill  reformatory  schools  were  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  national  education  system, 
and  hopes  were  held  out  that  England 
might  likewise  have  them  when  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  a  national  education 
system.  Scotland  would  thus  have  ju- 
venile reformatories  very  long  before  Eng« 
land ;  and  he  asked  why  Scotland  should 
have  them,  and  not  England?  It  was 
very  bard  both  upon  England  and  upon 
Ireland  to  have  to  wait  for  their  reforma- 
tory institutions  until  a  question  could  be 
solved,  which  in  those  countries  was  al- 
most insoluble,  though  of  no  difficulty 
in  Scotland.  Nor  was  there  any  reason 
why  this  part  of  tbe  Bill  should  be  mixed 
up  with  the  rest.  There  ought  to  be  a 
Bill  for  providing  juvenile  reformatories 
for  the  whole  United  Empire  introduced  at 
once.  Let  him  tell  tbe  noble  Lord  that  he 
(Mr.  Adderley)  and  a  great  many  more, 
both  in  and  out  of  that  House,  considered 
that  he  was  pledged  to  introduce  a  Bill 
this  Session,  and  to  pass  it  too,  for  esta- 
blishing juvenile  reformatories  throughout 
England.  The  subject  was  not  pressed  in 
tbe  House  by  private  Members,  only  be- 
cause they  understood  it  to  be  the  distinct 
intention  of  the  Government,  from  the 
pledge  of  tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  Home  Se- 
cretary, to  introduce  it  themselves.  He 
hoped  they  would  do  so  forthwith,  or  else 
that  this  portion  of  the  subject  would  be 
severed  from  the  Bill,  iu  order  that  there 
might  be  a  general  scheme  for  reformatory 
schools  drawn  up  for  tbe  whole  Kingdom. 
He  would  only  say  one  word  more  on  a 
matter  personal  to  himself.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  that,  if,  id  quoting  a  pas- 
sage from  a  pamphlet,  he  had  hurt  tbe 
feelings  of  tbe  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
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Advocate.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
Baj  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  make 
the  quotation  from  the  pamphlet;  he  did 
not,  however,  state  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  had  used  the  words  imputed 
to  him,  hut  only  that  he  (Mr.  Adderley) 
had  seen  it  so  stated,  and  he  gave  his 
authority.  He  would  repeat,  he  was  sorry 
if  he  had  hurt  the  ^feelings  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate ;  but  he 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  would  thank  him  for  having  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a 
misquotation  of  his  sentiments  upon  so 
important  a  point. 

Mr.  fag  an  said,  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  a  fear  that  if  the  system  was 
introduced  into  Scotland,  its  operation 
would  be  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics 
from  its  benefits.  There  were  80,000  of 
that  persuasion  in  Glasgow  alone,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land ;  so  that,  unless  the  measure  was  so 
framed  as  to  enable  them  to  partake  of  its 
benefits,  the  House  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  that  community. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  begged  to 
thank  the  House  most  sincerely  for  the 
spirit  in  which  the  measure  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  House.  Nothing  afibrded 
him  greater  gratification  than  to  see,  as  he 
hoped  he  did,  something  like  a  prospect 
of  its  passing.  With  regard  to  what  had 
fallen  from  an  hon.  Member  opposite  re- 
specting religious  instruction,  undoubtedly 
the  Bill  left  things  pretty  much  as  they 
were,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderley)  had  given 
the  true  explanation  of  it.  Parties  in 
Scotland  were  so  much  agreed  upon  the 
necessity  of  religious  instruction,  that  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
the  laying  down  of  creeds ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  religious  instruction  was  recognised 
by  a  particular  clause.  With  regard  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  Fagan),  he  had  only  to  say  that 
in  the  parochial  and  new  schools  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  were  not  bound  to 
attend  at  those  hours  when  religious  in- 
struction was  given.  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  further  opportunities  of  consider- 
ing the  measure  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  population.  As  to  the  reformatory 
portion  of  the  Bill,  he  was  sure  that,  if  it 
was  the  feeling  of  a  large  majority  of  that 
House,  the  Government  would'  have  no  ob- 
jection to  consider  that  subject  as  part  of 
a  general  measure. 


Leave  given.  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  Viscount  Palmerston. 

REGISTRATION— WEST  SURREY 
ELECTORS. 

Mr.  EVELYN  said,  he  begged  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
complaints  contained  in  a  petition  presented 
on  the  15th  of  February,  relative  to  the 
registration  of  electors  in  the  western  divi- 
sion of  Surrey.     The  matters  referred  to 
in  this  petition  involved  the  rights  of  every 
elector  in  the  country.     What  had  hap- 
pened in  the  western  division  of  Surrey 
might  happen  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, or  in  the  City  of  London;  and  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
gross  injustice  had  been  done   to  many 
persons  who  were  lately  constituents   of 
his.     No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen persons  had  been  struck  off  the  regis- 
ter of  voters  for  West  Surrey,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  deserved  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  seeing  that  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  they  had  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  defending  their  votes. 
Of  these  individuals,  six  had   petitioned 
the  House  to  be  replaced  on  the  register, 
and  prayed  for  inquiry.     The  first  part  of 
their  request  he  did  not  press;  but  it  was 
fair  that  inquiry  should  be  made  before  a 
Committee,  because   any  question   which 
affected  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our 
constituents,  affected  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  every  Member  in  that  House. 
The  Act  6  dc  7   Vict.  c.    18,  regulated 
the  proceedings  in  respect  to  the  regis- 
tration of  voters.     In  that  Act  two  classes 
of  objections  were  recognised.     Objections 
to   voters   might   be   taken   by  overseers 
of  the  parish  and  by  individual  electors; 
but  it  was  with  the  latter  only  that  he 
was  now  concerned.      It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  that  every  elector 
objected   to  should  have  an   opportunity 
of  defending  his  vote ;  and,  therefore,  any 
person  who  objected  must  either  deliver 
a  notice  of  objection  at  the  house  of  the 
person  objected  to  on  or  before  the  25th 
of  August,  or  he  might  go  to  the  Post 
Office  and  drop  the  notice  of  objection  in 
a  box  at  such  i^  time  that  it  would  arrive 
at  the  elector's  residence,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  post,  by  the  25th  of  August.    If 
a  person  posted  a  notice,  he  was  bound  to 
prove  before  the  revising  barrister  that  he 
bad  posted  it ;  when  it  was  posted  he  re- 
ceived a  stamped  duplicate,  and  when  the 
objector  appeared  before  the  revising  bar- 
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rister  with  a  etamped  duplicate,  the  re- 
vising harrister  was  bound  to  receive  such 
stamped  duplicate  as  proving  that  ihe  no- 
tice of  objection  had  been  dulj  posted. 
At  the  last  registration  for  West  Surrey 
these  stamped  duplicates  were  produced ; 
but  neither  the  persons  objected  to  nor  the 
overseers  ever  received  any  notice.  The 
revising  barrister  saw  the  hardship  of  the 
ease,  but,  considering  himself  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  he  felt  bound 
to  strike  off  those  objected  to,  to  whom 
the  stamped  duplicates  referred.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  persons  were  thus  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  franchise.  He  (Mr.  Eve- 
lyn) afterwards  sent  circular  letters  to 
every  one  of  these  hundred  and  fifteen 
persons,  asking  them  whether  they  had 
received  any  notice  of  objection ;  and  he 
also  wrote  to  the  overseers  of  the  parishes, 
asking  them  whether  they  had  received 
any.  To  those  sent  to  individuals  whose 
names  had  been  expunged  he  received 
forty-seven  answers,  stating  that  they  had 
received  no  notices  of  objection ;  forty-six 
were  unanswered,  and  the  rest  were  re- 
turned from  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  He 
was  not  much  surprised  at  so  many  letters 
remaining  unanswered,  because  many  of 
these  electors  were  in  a  humble  station  of 
life  and  not  much  accustomed  to  receive 
printed  circulars  except  during  the  time  of 
contested  elections,  when  they  not  only 
received  them,  but  were  not  a  littlo  be- 
wildered by  them.  The  overseers  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  106  electors  they  had 
received  no  notice  of  objection,  but  that  in 
the  ease  of  nine  electors  they  had.  These 
letters  were  proved  to  have  been  taken 
and  duly  posted  at  an  office  in  the  Strand. 
He  therefore  thought  that  this  was  a  case 
which  demanded  inquiry.  What  had  oc- 
curred once  might  occur  again;  and  he 
did  not  think  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
electors  were  safe  so  long  as  such  mistakes 
could  occur.  He  did  not  know  upon  what 
ground  a  Select  Committee  could  be  re- 
fused, seeing  that  it  would  be  a  public 
benefit  to  investigate  these  transactions, 
and  to  show  whether  the  system  required 
alteration.  It  was  due  also  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Post  Office  that  inquiry  should 
take  place.  On  the  24th  of  October  he 
wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General,  begging 
that  a  searching  inquiry  might  be  insti- 
tuted. To  this  letter  he  received  an  an- 
swer, but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 
But  he  submitted  that  even  if  the  Post 
Office  had  made  inquiry,  the  subject  would 
«till  be  one  for  the  oonsideraiaon  of  that 
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House,  and  not  for  the  Post  Offiee,  whioh 
really  would  be  upon  its  trial  in  the  event 
of  the  Select  Committee  being  granted. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  frankly  state  that 
the  persons  who  had  been  that  unfairly 
disfranchised  were  his  own  friends;  but  if 
they  had  been  opposed  to  him  he  should 
have  followed  exactly  the  same  course. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^*- 

"Thnt  a  Select  Oonimittee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  allegations  eontalned  in  a  Peti- 
tion presented  upon  the  Idth  day  of  this  instant 
February,  from  certain  persons  until  lately  regis- 
tered Electors  of  the  western  division  of  the 
county  of  Surrey," 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  wai  not  ib- 
olined  to  deny  the  great  importance  of  the 
question,  or  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
parties  to  whom  reference  was  made,  to 
have  the  matter  investigated.  But  he 
diflPered  fi'oni  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
moved  for  the  Committee,  as  to  the  form 
in  which  he  wished  inquiry  to  be  made.  It 
was  not  until  within  the  last  few  minutes 
that  he  had  heard  anything  of  the  merits 
of  the  question,  and  he  regretted  they  had 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Treasury, 
where  they  would  have  undergone  a  strict 
investigation.  The  case  was  an  isolated 
case,  though,  no  doubt,  of  extreme  import- 
ance, in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  with 
reference  to  the  administration  of  a  parti* 
cular  department  of  the  public  service.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  give  any 
explanation  relative  to  it ;  but,  considering 
the  number  of  Committees  appointed  for 
public  purposes,  the  House  ought  to  be 
extremely  cautious  how  they  multiplied  the 
subjects  on  which  they  were  granted.  He 
agreed,  however,  that,  if  the  investigation 
by  the  Treasury  was  not  satisfactory,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  then  be  entitled  to 
ask  for  a  Parliamentary  Committee — re- 
lating, as  the  subject  did,  to  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament extremely  convenient  in  county 
elections,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  county  registrations 
to  be  carried  on  as  they  now  are.  The 
posting  of  letters,  as  there  provided,  was  to 
be  regarded  for  this  purpose  as  a  great 
constitutional  right ;  but  he  would  suggest 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  submit  the 
facts  of  this  just  complaint  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  first  instance ;  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  them  ;  and  if, 
after  their  inquiry,  a  fair  explanation  could 
not  be  obtained,  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  objection  to  grant  a 
Committee. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  waa  not  awftr^ 
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of  the  faoU  of  the  oase  until  he  had  juit 
beard  them  stated.     Upon  that  statement 
be  must  say  he  thought  the  case  ought  to 
be  inquired  into,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
impugning  the  Post  Offioe,  but  for  settling 
a  queation  of  immense  constitutional  im- 
portanee,  in  order  that  constituents  should 
not  be  struck  off  the  register  through  any 
error  in  a  public  department.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Wilson)  said  the  pase  had 
not   been   represented  at   the   Treasury. 
But  it  bad  been  represented  at  the  Post 
Office,  from  which  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion or  answer  bad  been  received  which 
eould  clear  up  the  matter.     It  was  now 
proposed  that  the  Treasury  should  make 
an  investigation.    He  (Mr.  Walpole)  doubt- 
ed whether  such  a  course  would  be  satis- 
factory.    Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Wilson)  said  this  was  an  isolated  ease.  He 
(Mr.  Walpole)  could  assure  hiui  it  was  not 
•0 ;  for  many  instances  bad  been  brought 
under  bis  own  special  notice  where  notices 
of  objection  had  been  served,  or  alleged  to 
have  been  served,  in  such  a  manner  that 
tliey  never  reached  the   parties,     Many^ 
persons  had  been  struck  off  the  register 
on  the  allegation  that  notices  had  been  put 
into  the  Post  Office,  when  they  bad  not 
been  put  in»  or  not  put  in  so  as  to  ensure 
their  delivery  to  the  party  within  the  time. 
If  it  was  important  to  prescribe  some  means 
by  which  notices  of  objection  would  be  sure 
to  reach  the  parties  objected  to,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  defend  their 
votes,  he  eould  not  conceive  any  tribunal 
so  effectual  for  that  purpose  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  Inquiry.    He  would, 
therefore,  beg  to  submit  that  these  words 
should  be  added  to  the  Motion  : — **  For  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  whether  any  better 
method  of  ensuring  the  due  delivery  of 
ttotiees    of   objection   can   be    obtained." 
These  words  would  remove  anything  like 
censure  upon  the  Post  Office,  whilst  a  full, 
complete,  and  searching  inquiry  would  be 
Instituted,  the  results  of  which  the  House 
might  be  enabled  to  deal  with  when  the 
sew  Reform  Bill  was  under  consideration. 
Mb.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  a  transaction 
in  an  Irish  post  office,  which,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  affected  the  Postmaster  General  in 
the  last  Government.     On  a  particular  oc- 
casion, subsequent  to  the  last  election  for 
the  oonnty  be  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
an  official  connected  with  the  Post  Office, 
the  leading  inspector  of  the  district — 

Mb.  speaker  here  informed  the  ban. 
Member  that  the  observations  he  was  now 


making  had  no  reference  to  the  question 
before  the  House. 

Mb.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  would  bow 
to  the  authority  of  the  Chair.  He  was 
speaking  upon  the  general  principle  of 
making  inquiry  into  Post-Office  malversa* 
tion ;  and  he  was  about  to  apply  bis  obser- 
vations to  the  conduct  of  Lord  tiardwicke, 
the  Postmaster  General  in  the  last  Admi- 
nistration.— [Cries  of  **^  Question."] 

Thb  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  that  the  question 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  House ;  and 
he  also  concurred  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  Evelyn)  that  the 
facts  he  had  stated  were  of  great  import- 
ance, and  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
House.  But  he  hoped  be  was  not  re- 
questing too  much,  if  he, asked  the  hon. 
Member  to  allow  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  do  its  duty  in  the  first  place  before 
he  appealed  to  a  Parliamentary  tribunal. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  be  bad  applied 
to  the  Post  Office,  and  no  inquiry  had 
been  instituted ;  but  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  found,  from  the  papers 
with  which  the  hon.  Member  had  just 
supplied  him,  that  the  complaint  had  been 
made  to  the  Post  Office  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  on  the  27th  of  October  the  Post  Office 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  his  letter,  and 
requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  expunged  from  the  register 
in  consequence  of  the  non-delivery  of  the 
notices  of  objection.  The  reply  made  to 
the  Post  Office  was  that  only  the  names  of 
the  persons  in  the  Chertsey  district  could 
be  furnished,  but  that  the  list  should  be 
completed  and  sent.  Now  be  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  did  not  think  it 
unnatural  that  the  Postmaster  General 
should  wait  until  the  complete  list  of  names 
had  been  furnished  before  he  instituted  in- 
quiry. He  would,  therefore,  suggest,  as 
it  appeared  probable  that  a  misunderstand- 
ing had  occurred,  that  the  hon.  Member 
should  allow  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
Post  Office;  and  then,  with  the  result  iu 
his  hand,  he  might  take  whatever  steps  he 
thought  fit,  and  he  should  have  every  faci- 
lity from  the  Government  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  further.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  the  case  was,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  an  isolated  case,  for  the  potidon 
said  that  a  large  number  of  objections  had 
been  sent  through  the  post  in  the  last  nine 
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years,  and  that  no  miscarriage  had  taken 
place.  So  far  as  regarded  any  irregularity 
or  malversation,  this,  then,  was  an  isolated 
case.  The  hon.  Member  contended  that 
it  was  not  an  isolated  case,  because  many 
other  cases  had  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  delivery  of  notices  by  post.  He  be- 
lieved those  cases  had  rather  turned  on 
what  constituted  a  legal  notice  than  on  the 
non-delivery  of  letters ;  but  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole) 
related  to  a  different  matter  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  Motion  now  before  the  House. 
The  Motion  was  founded  on  the  belief  that 
the  Post  Office  had  failed  to  perform  its 
duty.  If  that  was  the  case,  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  an  inquiry.  But,  owing  to 
the  state  in  which  the  correspondence  had 
been  broken  off,  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  was  so  or  not.  The  sub- 
ject referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ought  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
.  notice,  and  it  was  well  worthy  of  his  con- 
sideration whether  it  required  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  He 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
treat  the  subject  without  the  trouble  of 
instituting  an  inquiry  before  a  Committee. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  a 
change  in  the  law  desirable,  he  might 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter 
the  law,  and  the  House  would  then  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  question. 
But  if  he  thought  the  question  required 
investigation  in  detail,  and  could  only  be 
dealt  with  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
he  might  submit  a  Motion  to  that  effect. 
Looking  upon  this  Motion  as  casting  an 
imputation  upon  the  Post  Office,  he  trusted 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  would 
not  press  the  point  until  the  Treasury 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inves- 
tigating the  matter. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  thought  this  a 
case  in  whibh  an  inquiry  ought  to  be 
granted.  Not  less  than  a  hundred  persons 
had  been  deprived  of  their  franchise  by  no 
default  of  their  own,  and  he  thought  this 
a  matter  which  that  House  ought  to  take 
into  Its  consideration.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive on  what  ground  any  impediment 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  full  and 
searching  inquiry.  No  man  ought  to  lose 
his  franchise  from  the  misconduct  of  pub- 
lic officers.  The  parties  in  the  present 
instance  had  no  opportunity  of  appealing 
against  the  revising  barrister's  decision, 
which  was  final  and  conclusive.  Was  it  to 
be  tolerated  that,  through  mismanagement 
in  the  ^ost  Office,  persons  might  be  de* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


prived  of  their  fraDchise,  and  the  fate  of 
an  election  decided  in  that  manner  ?  The 
other  day  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  an  Irish  squabble  about  the 
sale  of  offices,  because  the  transaction  was 
said  to  affect  some  Member  of  that  House. 
But  here  was  a  case  in  which  hand  fide 
electors  showed  they  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  franchise  in  consequence 
of  some  error  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office ;  and,  considering  that  a  full  inquiry 
ought  to  take  place,  he  should  support  the 
Motion. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  imagine 
that  inquiry  had  been  refused.  Now,  there 
had  been  no  refusal,  and  the  GovemmeDt 
had  no  intention  of  shielding  the  Post 
Office.  That  office  was  subject  to  the 
Treasury,  add  the  Treasury  ought  to  make 
the  inquiry  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
regular  course,  and  bring  the  matter  to  a 
regular  issue. 

Mr.  VANSITTART   said,  he  did  not 
think  the  refusal  of  the  Committee  reflect- 
ed any  credit  on  the  Government,  when  a 
grave  constitutional  principle  was  involved 
in  the  inquiry.     The  electors  were  all  on 
one  side,  and  the  non-delivery  of  the  no- 
tices might  have  made  a  difference  of  two 
seats.  Not  only  were  the  notices  not  served 
on  the  parties  themselves,  but  they  were 
not  served  on  the  overseers.     With  regard 
to  the  assertion  that  this  was  an  isolated 
case,  he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that, 
although  this  was  the  first  time  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  had  been  called  to  the 
subject,  rumours  had  been  very  prevalent 
of  similar  occurrences,  and  he  knew  of  in- 
stances in  which  parties  had  escaped  being 
struck  off  the  list  of  voters  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  some  friends  happening  to  be 
in   court   when   their  names    were   men- 
tioned.    Although  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  chosen  to  take  advantage 
of  the  quibble  that  letters  had  not  been 
received  from  all  the  electors,   he  would 
recommend  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Evelyn) 
to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  had  made  out  a  strong  case 
for  inquiry,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  a  rational  proposition. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  promised 
inquiry  would  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  in- 
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quiry  iminediately,  and,  when  the  facts 
should  he  laid  hefore  the  House,  the  hon. 
Memher  would  have  no  difficulty  in  renew- 
ing his  Motion. 

Mr.  masters  SMITH  said,  he 
tliought  that  a  strong  case  had  heeu  made 
out,  hut  recommended  his  hon.  Friend  to 
postpone  his  Motion. 

Mr.  EVELYN,  in  withdrawing  his  Mo- 
tion, said,  that  on  the  24th  of  Octoher  he 
wrote  a  letter,  requesting  an  investigation 
into  the  matter,  and  referring  the  Post- 
master General  to  a  gentleman  who  could 
acquaint  him  with  the  whole  of  the  facts. 
A  communication  was  received  from  the 
Post  Office,  requiring  all  the  names  which 
had  heen  expunged.  Circulars  were  sent 
to  all  the  electors  and  the  overseers  of  the 
parishes,  and  a  list  from  the  Chertsey  dis- 
trict, containing  the  names  of  thirty-two 
persons,  was  sent  to  the  Post  Office,  and 
he  thought  an  investigation  might  have 
heen  instituted  into  those  cases. 

Motion,  hy  leave,  withdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Ten 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  February  24,  1854. 

Minutes]  Pubuc  Bills.  —  !•  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  ;  Compensations  for  Tenants  Im- 
proyements  (Ireland). 

RUSSIA   AND   THE   PORTE.  — Rksolutions 

SKSraCTINO   THS    ObJSCTB    OF   THB   WaB. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  rose  to  move  the 
Resolutions  of  which  he  had  given  notice  : — 

"  That  it  appears  from  the  Documents  which 
Her  Majesty  has  heen  graciously  pleased  to  com- 
municate to  this  House  that  the  Efforts  of  Her 
Majesty  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Allies  to  establish, 
without  Recourse  to  Arms,  amicable  Relations 
between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  been  unremit- 
ting. 

"  That  it  appears  also  that  those  Efforts  have 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  Effect,  and  that  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  continues  to  hold  by  force  of 
Arms  Two  important  Provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

"  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  Opinion  of  this  House 
that  the  Honour  and  best  Interests  of  this  Coun- 
try require  that  immediate  and  effectual  Means 
be  taken  to  repel  the  unjustifiable  Aggression  of 
Russia  on  the  Territory  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  that 
the  Power  and  Influence  of  this  Country  should 
be  exerted  to  place  the  Relations  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  with  the  rest  of  Europe  on  such  Founda- 
tions as  shall  appear  best  calculated  to  secure  a 
durable  Peace,  and  afford  the  Ottoman  Empire  a 
fiiir  Opportunity  for  developing  its  natural  Re- 
sources, and  of  proceeding  with  its  administrative 
Reforms." 


The  nohle  Lord  proceeded  to  say,  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  resume  the  thread  of  the  discussion 
that  took  place  in  their  Lordship's  House 
a  short  time  since  on  the  Motion  of  his 
nohle  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Olanricarde) ; 
for,  however  anxious  he  might  have  heen 
on  that  occasion  to  go  into  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  papers  that  had  heeu  laid 
upon  the  tahle,  and  to  point  out  those 
passages  which  he  thought  reflected  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  thought  a  justification  of 
a  portion  of  their  conduct,  still  he  helieved 
that  to  pursue  such  a  course  at  the  present 
moment  would  neither  tend  to  promote  the 
ohject  he  had  then  in  view,  nor  to  explain 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  made  the  pre- 
sent Motion.  There  could  he  no  douht 
that  the  analysis  which  his  nohle  Friend  on 
that  occasion  made  of  the  papers  was  most 
ahly  executed ;  and  although  he  must  allow 
that  much  had  heen  afterwards  said  to  ex- 
plain away  many  of  the  charges  hrought 
against  the  Government,  and  although  he 
thought  that  on  many  points  a  hotter  de- 
fence might  he  offered  for  the  Government 
than  they  had  yet  made  for  themselves, 
yet  he  must  still  maintain  that  one  or  two 
charges  with  respect  to  the  past  conduct  of 
the  Government  still  remained  unanswered. 
He  would  not  then  enter  into  any  details 
with  regard  to  those  papers,  and  would 
only  refer  to  them  in  such  a  general  man- 
ner as  was  ahsolutely  necessary  hy  way  of 
explanation  and  to  carry  the  history  of 
events  up  to  the  present  period.  As  to 
the  charges  that  in  his  opinion  remained 
unanswered,  he  must  say,  with  all  due 
submission  to  his  nohle  Friends  on  the 
Treasury  hench,  that  the  charge  of  credu- 
lity heing  carried  to  the  point  of  weakness 
remained  wholly  uncontradicted.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  it  was  utterly  iropossihle 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  placing  confidence  in  the  professed  inten- 
tions of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  when  they  had 
such  positive  evidence  in  contradiction,  as 
appeared,  not  only  in  the  papers  laid  before 
the  House,  but  in  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  in  regard  to  this  subject.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
the  Government  were  extreme;  he  admitted 
that  the  most  distinct  professions  were  made 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  he  believed  that,  in 
addition  to  what  appeared  in  the  papers, 
much  stronger  verbal  declarations  had  been 
made,  and  which,  being  delivered  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador  here,  must  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  echo  of  the  Emperor's 
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insiruotioQS :  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  Go- 
Temmeni  were  in  tliis  difficult  position — 
that  the  J  mast  either  at  once  have  posi< 
tifeljr  charged  the  Eraperor  of  Russia  with 
direct  falsehood,  or  must  have  given  some 
weight  to  the  positive  assurances  that  were 
made  ou  his  behalf.  This  certainly  was  an 
eicuse.    But  still  when,  time  after  time,  in- 
formation of  an  opposite  character  reached 
them  from  every  quarter  of  Europe ;  when 
everybody,  not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  Rus- 
sia, understood  the  designs  of  the  Emperor, 
when  facts  came  positively  contradicting 
the  assurances  given,  why,  then,  even  that 
respect  which  should  always  be  shown  to 
the  word  of  a  crowned  head  should  have 
had  its  limits.     It  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Government  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  with  respect  to  European  Turkey 
were  of  a  systematic  character,  and  formed 
part  of  an  enormous  plan  long  sioee  framed, 
which  had  never  been  departed  from,  which 
from  its  commencement  had  been  pursued 
with   unflinching  persererance,  and  with 
great  ability.     There  were  documents  to 
which  not  only  noble  Lords  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench,  but  all  their  Lordships,  might 
have  access,  and  in  these  documents  were 
distinctly  stated  the  intentions  and  policy 
of  the  Russian  Goyemment  on  the  highest 
authority  ,  and  although  their  date  was  no 
doubt  rather  distant,  they  distinctly  antici- 
pated as  a  portion  of  their  policy  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  intended  to  meet  such 
events  as  had  since  taken  place.     Those 
papers  showed  with  what  skill  they  had 
laid  their  net  to  entrap  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.    It  was  remarkable  how,  through- 
out all  their  proceedings  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  they  had  carefully  connected  that 
which  belonged  to  the  religious  with  that 
which  belonged  to  the  political  part  of  the 
question;  and,  in  fact,  they  had  done  so 
so  systematically  that  at  last,  when  they 
talked  aboot  the  religious  question,  they 
implied  a  claim  to  a  control  over  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  who  professed  the 
Greek  faith.      One  of  the  documents  to 
whioh  he  referred,  though  written  a  long 
time  agOf  had  only  been  given  to  the  pub« 
lie  some  short  time  since ;  and  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  oertain  State  papers 
belonging  to  Russia  had,  at  various  times, 
been  betrayed  by  the  officials  employed  in 
their  public  offices,  or  copies  of  them  bad, 
as  in  the  present  ease,  been  discovered  and 
given  to  the  world  in  the  course  of  some 
revolution.      Now,  in  one  of  the  papers, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  bo  found  a 
'wn  out  at  the  suggestion  of  the 


Emperor  of  Russia  with  regard  to  the  very 
state  of  circumstances  now  occurring.     No 
doubt  some  of  those  papers  conbined  with 
that  a  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  at  the  time  they  were  drawn  up — 
to  the  treaty  of  July,  and  to  the  poaitton  of 
Franoe,  England,  and  Austria,  at  that  par- 
ticular  moment :    but  the  general  broad 
scheme  of  the  perpetual  and  standing  policy 
of  Russia  was  nevertheless  there  given ; 
and  the  same  scheme  was  repeated  at  a 
later  period,  the  papers  containing  it  being 
on  both  occasions  drawn  np  at  the  request 
of  the  Emperor.    The  Emperor,  desiring  to 
have  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
country  on  this  subject,  asked  the  views  of 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Prince  Lieven,  and  Count 
Nesselrode,  and  of  many  other  persons  whose 
abilities  rendered  them  capable  of  drawing 
up  a  plan  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
position  of  Russia  in  the  East,  and  by  which 
he  might  eventually  be  able  to  obtain  a  oob« 
trol   over  the   Ottoman  empire.     One  of 
these  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  help 
quoting  two  or  three  passages  as  to  the 
scheme  it  was  thought  ought  to  be  pursued. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  in  the  paper  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Emperor,  said : — 

"  On  the  side  of  Turkey  it  is  necesaary  to  have 
everything  ready  to  penetrate  to  the  capital  of 
that  coantry.  It  is  also  neoeesary  to  turn  the 
Servians  to  our  advanuge,  and  also  all  other 
Christians  who  are  willing  to  join  us.  As  soon 
as  the  Principalities  are  occupied  by  ns.  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  establish  rela- 
tions with  the  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  Mnpire.  In 
stating  this,  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  any  step 
which  would  imply  recognition  of  that  people. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  make  them  feel  by  means 
of  agents,  whom  we  need  not  avow,  that  their 
safety  depended  on  the  resolutions  taken  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  that  they  should  always  bo 
rfady  to  follow  his  direction.  It  would  also  be 
useful  to  associate  Persia  with  us  in  our  designs, 
and  to  try  what  could  be  done  in  that  quarter  in 
case  of  a  war  with  Turkey.*' 

Then  he  went  on  to  show  the  great  change 
which  he  believed  to  have  taken  place  m 
the  policy  of  England  from  the  acoesuon 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  power ;  to  state  how 
hostile  he  felt  that  Minister  to  be  to  the 
Russian  plan  of  aggrandisement,  and  how 
much  was  to  be  feared  from  the  prineiplea 
he  had  introduced.  He  next  calenlates 
carefully  the  power  and  the  position  of 
England,  and  considers  how  she  would 
be  circumstanced  were  she  to  declare  war 
against  Russia  on  the  Turkish  question. 
He  says  no  doubt  she  might  hare  sao- 
eesses  by  sea,  and  might  blockade  the 
ports  of  Kussia,  and  it  would  be  prudent 
to  prepare  for  these  events ;  but  boalili- 
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ties  with  England  would  not  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  would 
Clause  her  no  serious  evil,  especially  if 
not  supported  by  continental  co-operation. 
"  Besides,"  he  says,  "  she  will  always  be  de- 
sirous to  arrange  matters,  even  if  a  rupture 
with  us  were  to  take  place."  He  next 
goes  on  to  suppose  that  Austria  co*operated 
with  England,  and  says,  "Great  Britain  is 
not  formidable  without  allies;"  and  then 
adds : — 

**  Sh«  will,  however,  be  weaker  stlU  when  she 
has  oompromised  Austria,  for  then  she  will  have 
exposed  part  of  her  system  to  destruction.  Our 
policy,  therefore,  requires  us  to  present  ourselves 
under  an  aspect  terrible  to  Austria,  so  as  to 
persuade  her  that  if  she  moTes  or  takes  a  step 
against  us,  she  will  enoounter  one  of  the  most 

terrible  storms  she  has  ever  witnessed 

In  QODsequence  of  that,  she  will  either  tell  the 
Turks  to  listen  to  our  proposals,  or  she  will  her- 
Celf  ikll  on  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
In  the  first  case,  we  shall  perfectly  agree  with  her; 
in  the  seoood,  we  shall  oome  to  an  agreement." 

Now,  these  were  only  specimens  of  the 
schemes  and  plans  of  the  Russian  states- 
men I  and  knowing  these,  he  certainly  was 
surprised  at  the  confidepce  which  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  some  other 
Members  of  the  Government  seemed  to  have 
reposed  in  the  assurances  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor.  It  was  the  more 
surprising,  when  they  recollected  the  con- 
duct of  Russia  in  the  Greek  war,  in  the 
war  with  Turkey  in  1828  and  1829,  and 
in  the  treaty  forced  upon  the  Porte  at 
the  peaoe  of  Adrianople,  which  was  a 
complete  violation  of  all  her  previous  en- 
gagements and  agreements,  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  not  have  been  more  upon 
their  guard  against  the  professions  of  that 
country.  After  this  rery  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople, Count  Nesselrode,  by  command  of 
his  roaster,  wrote  a  State  paper  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  position  of  Turkey 
and  Russia,  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  the 
coarse  of  policy  which  the  latter  should 
adopt  with  respect  to  her  neighbour.  He 
there  says: — 

**  In  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  the  continuance 
ef  the  Ottoman  empire,  if  reduced  to  eiist  only 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  obliged  to 
lltteo  in  future  to  all  the  wishes  of  Russia,  would 
suit  our  political  and  commercial  interests  better 
than  any  new  combinations  which  would  necessi- 
tate the  extension  of  our  dominions  by  conquest 
or  by  the  substitution  of  other  States  in  the  place 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  might  become  our 
riTals,  It  is  on  this  principle  we  should  deal  with 
the  Divan.  We  do  not  wish  the  ruin  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire ;  we  seek  to  sustain  it  in  the  state  it 
■ow  is,  as  this  GoTemment  can  only  be  fiuthful 
to  OS  by  its  deference  towards  us." 

With  all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  in* 


stances  before  us,  though  the  Russian  as- 
surances were  very  strong,  and  although 
no  doubt  Baron  Brunnow  and  Count  Nes- 
selrode, and  the  Emperor  himself,  were  all 
**  honourable  men,"  yet  still  he  thought 
that,  with  all  this  before  them,  the  Govern- 
ment might  well  have  felt  and  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  the  bond  fich  intentions 
of  the  Emperor,  or  as  to  the  positive  true 
and  literal  meaning  of  the  assurances  which 
he  gave  as  to  his  intentions.  On  that 
point,  therefore,  he  could  not  think  that 
the  Government  were  entirely  blameless. 
He  thought  they  had  carried  credulity  to 
weakness ;  but  still  he  perceived  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  which  surrounded  them, 
and  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  results  of 
their  policy  had  not  turned  out  to  be  very 
disastrous.  It  had  its  good  as  well  as  its 
bad  side.  The  delay  which  had  taken  place 
had  no  doubt  been  of  great  use  to  Turkey, 
the  party  most  interested ;  and  it  was  now, 
no  doubt,  of  great  use  to  the  Government, 
albeit  through  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  by  enabling  them  to 
lay  before  the  public  a  better  case,  by  al- 
lowing the  people  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  by  giving  time  for  public 
feeling  to  rise  into  enthusiasm,  and  by 
placing  it  in  the  power  of  Government  to 
say,  *'  We  are  rather  urged  on  by  the  Toice 
of  the  people  than  conducting  the  people 
towards  war." 

He  must  own,  too,  that  there  appeared 
to  him  another  defect  in  the  past  oonduet 
of  the  Government  that  he  could  not  pass 
over.  He  thought  they  had  not  sufficiently 
availed  themselves  of  the  many  opportuni- 
ties they  had  had  to  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  of  the  position  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  They  were  not  well  aware  of  the 
character  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  its 
resources,  or  of  the  nature  and  conduct  of 
its  Government,  or  they  would  not  hare 
spoken  of  that  empire  or  acted  towards  it 
in  the  manner  they  had.  Had  they  been 
aware,  as  they  must  now  be,  that  that 
country  was  still  great,  powerful,  and  in- 
dependent— that  its  councils  were  directed 
with  extreme  wisdom -*that  its  troops  were 
prepared  to  fight  with  eourage—- that  the 
people  were  ready  to  show  their  patriotism 
and  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their  sore* 
reign,  they  would  have,  no  doubt,  taken  a 
different  tone  both  towards  Russia  and 
Turkey — they  would  have  been  less  hum* 
hie  and  subservient  in  their  addresses  to 
Russia,  and  more  firm  in  their  appeals  to 
the  Emperor,  and  they  would  never  have 
ventured,  without  calling  for  the  advioe  of 
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tbe  Turkish  Minister,  to  have  drawn  up  a 
note  which  was  to  arrange  and  settle  de- 
finitively the^relations  between  tbe  Ottoman 
empire  and  Russia.  He  believed  that  had 
they  regarded  this  question  as  one  relating 
to  two  great  and  powerful  countries — 
though,  no  doubt,  one  was  more  powerful 
than  the  other — they  would  have  acted  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  proceedings  at 
Vienna  might  have  had  a  successful  and 
honourable  result.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, instead  of  taking  that  view,  some 
portion  of  the  Cabinet,  and  particularly 
that  section  of  it  which  was  more  directly 
represented  in  that  House  in  consequence 
of  the  head  of  the  Government  having  a 
seat^  there,  had  used  language  towards 
Turkey  at  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings,  which  was  calculated  to  run 
down  and  depreciate  that  country.  And 
though  he  would  never  charge  Ministers 
with  any  direct  communication  with  the 
public  press,  he  must  say  that  one  at  least 
of  the  journals  which  was  supposed  to  re- 
present the  opinions  of  the  Government, 
and  particularly  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
took  a  line  at  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings — it  had  taken  a  much  wiser 
course  since — which  tended  in  every  way 
to  encourage  Russia  by  running  down 
Turkey.  We  were  told  that  to  fight  for 
the  independence  of  Turkey  was  to  fight 
for  a  shadow ;  for  that  her  integrity  and 
her  independence  were  alike  impossible. 
The  whole  tone  assumed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
by  their  supposed  organs,  had  a  very  in- 
jurious effect  ;  and  during  the  four  or  five 
months  that  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  was  on 
the  Continent,  be  never  heard  a  person 
whose  opinion  was  worth  having,  who  did 
not  say  that  it  was  bis  firm  conviction  that 
the  English  Cabinet  were  rather  inclined 
to  favour  Russia,  that  they  had  a  bias  for 
Russia,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
going  to  war  with  that  country  to  support 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  they  looked  on  her  independence 
as  a  shadow  and  an  impossibility ;  that 
they  knew  that  Russia  must  prevail ;  that 
all  they  wanted  was  to  avoid  a  general 
continental  war,  and  that  they  would  do 
this  by  framing  any  bridge  to  enable  Rus- 
sia to  retreat.  Although,  as  he  had  said 
before,  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  never  would 
accuse  any  Minister  of  descending  to  work 
on  the  public  mind  in  an  underhand  way, 
through  the  press,  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  his  opinions  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  yet,  still,  knowing  that  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  who  the  writers  of  these 
articles  were,  and  that  it  was  whispered 
that  some  of  them  came  from  persons 
holding  some  inferior  ofiSces  not  far  from 
Downing  Street,  and  who  might,  therefore, 
have  opportunities  of  learning  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  Government,  he 
thought  that  these  articles  must  pass  as 
semi-ofiicial  communications  of  the  opi- 
nions and  policy  of  the  Government. 
There  had  been  a  wide  difference  between 
the  language  that  bad  been  used  on  this 
subject  by  the  members  of  the  Government 
in  that  House  and  the  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
no  contrast  could  be  more  complete  than  the 
contrast  between  the  speeches  which  he  had 
lately  read  in  the  newspapers,  stated  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  by 
Lord  John  Russell  in  another  place,  and  the 
speeches  which  he  had  listened  to  in  that 
House,  and  which  had  been  delivered  by 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  read  that  the  two  noble  Lords  to 
whom  he  alluded  had  made  speeches  in 
the  other  House,  so  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  the  country,  so  firm  in  purpose,  so  de- 
cided with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government,  so  positive  in  their  declara- 
tions with  regard  to  hostile  measures,  so 
condemnatory  in  every  way  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  so  approving, 
applauding,  and  asserting  the  progress  of 
Turkey,  stating  that  they  were  not  fight- 
ing for  a  shadow  when  they  were  fighting 
for  the  independence  of  a  great  progres- 
sive power,  and  stating  so  distinctly  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  they  should  go  right  forward 
in  the  course  which  they  had  professed  to 
take,  namely,  to  act  as  the  firm  and  faith- 
ful ally  of  the  Porte — that  the  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  those  speeches  was,  that 
no  peace  would  be  entered  into  which  did 
not  afford  a  proper  security  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey,  and  a  firm  guarantee 
also  for  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 
That  warlike  tone — those  spirited  phrases 
— that  appeal  to  the  people — that  urging 
on  of  great  armies  to  proceed — that  calling 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  sup- 
port them,  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
speeches  they  had  heard  in  that  House, 
where  a  tone  had  been  assumed  which 
would  have  been  perfectly  appropriate  in 
the  mouths  of  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Sturge. 
He  found  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
a  sentence  which  was  not  only  a  contrast, 
to  the  speechoB  of  his  Colleagues  in  an- 
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other  place,   but  which  had    the    effect 
of  making  the  present  state  of  affairs  so 
gross  an  anomaly,  that  he  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  some  vote  like   that 
which  he  proposed.      The  noble  Enrl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  in  answer 
to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, observed  that,  when  that  noble  Earl 
said  he  was  more  of  a  war  Minister  than 
he  had  intended,  he  had  put  forth  more 
truth  than  he  perhaps  contemplated;  for, 
said  the  noble  Earl,  "  I  can  assure  him  in 
good  truth  that  if  I  have  any  misgiving,  it 
certainly  is  not  that  we  have  been  too  pa- 
cific." Was  not  that  a  direct  contradiction 
to  the  whole  statement  made  in  the  other 
House  ?     Did  the  noble  Earl  say  he  was 
forced  to  go  on  against  his  opinion  ?     Did 
he  still  say  he  had  a  misgiving  whether 
they  were  right  in  going  to  war  ?     Did 
he  persist  in  saying,  that  while  his  col- 
leagues were  blowing  the  blast  of  war,  he 
was   still  hanging  on  to  some   hopes  of 
peace?     He  (Lord  Beaumont)  could  not 
imagine  anything  more  puzzling  or  more 
strange.     But  the  noble  Earl  said  more 
than  that ;  he  said,  "  the  feeling  is  a  ge- 
nerous one,  to  resist  aggression  and  injus- 
tice ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  encourage  that 
feeling."      He  (Lord  Beaumont)  differed 
widely  from  the  morality  of  the  noble  Earl, 
who  proceeded  to  add,  "  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  as  much 
as  possible  to  resist  such  feelings,  however 
natural  and  generous  tbey  may  be,  and  to 
direct  them  in  the  course  of  a  more  pacific 
policy."     He  (Lord  Beaumont)  differed  to- 
tally from  the  noble  Earl,   and   asserted 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  of  any  man,  to  try  to  suppress 
feelings   that   were    honourable  in  them- 
selves, or  to  encourage  the  people  to  adopt 
pacific  views — that  is  to  say,  peace  at  all 
price — when  war  should  be  the  honourable 
choice.    Why  should  they  attempt  to  crush 
everything  that  was  patriotic,  noble,  and 
generous  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
to  instil  into  them  those  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd doctrines  that  were  preached  by  that 
absurd  society  called  the  Peace  Society? 
They  might  smile  at  the  mention  of  that 
Society ;    but  it  was  no  smiling  matter, 
when  the   same   doctrines  were  preached 
by  the  head  of  the  Government  that  were 
held  up  by  that  little  club  of  ridiculous 
people. 

He  should  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  since  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  upon  their 
proceedings  since  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 


ment thaf  he  justified  his  present  Motion. 
At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  Her  Majesty 
stated  that  documents  would  be  laid  upon 
the  table  relative  to  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  they  were  informed  that,  though  efforts 
to  obtain  peace  had  been  unremitting,*  they 
had  been  unsuccessful ;  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, they  would  be  proceeded  with,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  support  those 
efforts  by  an  increase  in  the  naval  and 
military  forces.  Now,  he  (Lord  Beaumont) 
presumed  those  documents  were  laid  there 
to  be  read  and  studied ;  and  he  could  not 
understand  the  allegation  that  it  was  use- 
less "  to  potter  "  over  those  papers.  They 
were  informed  of  the  position  of  affairs  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and,  though 
the  information  given  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  very  precise,  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  as  much  as  he  thought 
ought  at  that  period  to  have  been  given. 
At  that  time  the  note  founded  on  the  pro- 
tocol of  Vienna  was  still  before  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  no  positive  answer  had  been 
received  from  him,  and  the  Porte,  from 
whom  the  note  was  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence, had  allowed  foKy  days  for  the  Empe- 
ror to  answer  it.  He  understood  that  note  to 
be  the  ultimatum  of  the  whole  of  the  Powers 
that  were  represented  at  the  Conference, 
and  that  if  in  forty  days  no  answer  was 
given,  or  if  the  note  were  rejected,  there 
was  nothing  left  then  but  the  last  thing 
they  could  appeal  to — namely,  war.  Since 
that,  he  believed  positive  information  had 
been  received  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
declined  to  accept  the  terms;  and  after 
that  it  was  naturally  expected  that  the 
next  step  would  have  been  a  declaration  of 
war,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  a  Message  would 
have  come  down  to  Parliament  announcing 
the  position  in  which  they  then  were,  and 
that  the  last  appeal  by  negotiation  was 
totally  at  an  end.  Instead  of  that,  what 
took  place  ?  There  had  been  no  informa- 
tion from  the  Government,  there  had  been 
no  Message  from  the  Crown ;  on  the  con- 
trary, whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  any  information  from. the  Govern- 
ment, the  members  of  the  Government  in 
that  House  answered  in  a  manner  the  most 
puzzling  that  was  possible.  The  answer  of 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  o^  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  indeed  not  only  inge- 
nious, for  it  left  them  more  in  the  dark 
than  before,  but  it  also,  he  believed,  truly 
represented  the  exact  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Their  Lordships  would  well 
remember  the  comments  that  had  been 
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mad^  on  the  noble  Earrs  answer,  in  a  moat 
facetious  tone*  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Derbjr).  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  stated  that  thej  were 
not  at  peace — that  they  were  not  at  war-*^ 
that  they  were  not  neutral ;  but  that  they 
were  drifting  towards  war.  Now,  drifting 
meant  this-^and  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
true  position  of  the  Government  at  the 
time~--drifting  was  applied  to  a  ship  that 
was  going  with  every  wind  and  tide,  and 
would  not  obey  the  helm,  and  he  believed 
that  was  the  true  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  and  he  was  afraid  it  was 
the  position  of  the  Government  at  present. 
He  believed  that  they  were  then  catching 
at  straws — hoping  against  hope-^thinking 
that  something  would  happen — that  per- 
haps Austria  would  come  forward  and 
make  some  convenient  bridge  for  the  Em- 
peror to  get  off — that  Count  Orloff  might 
propose  some  more  pacific  measure — that 
it  was  possible  that  at  Berlin  something 
might  occur — that  something  would  occur, 
perhaps,  in  the  Principalities — that  the 
Emperor  might  win  some  battle — whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  lost  a  battle,  on 
the  Danube — that  his  pride  would  then  be 
satisfied,  and  that  he  would  come  to  an 
arrangement.  But  everything  had  turned 
out  contrary  to  what  they  expected — all 
these  sources  had  failed  them.  Count  Or- 
loff's  message  was  more  hostile  and  warlike 
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clamation  which  would  be  justifiable  in 
the  case  of  a  war*  when  the  safety  of 
the  country  required  it  •^  which  was  re- 
quisite for  the  publio  security,  under  the 
circumstances  of  their  going  to  war  with 
Russia,  but  which  could  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  assurances  of  the  noble  Pre^ 
mier,  and  the  hopes  he  held  out  that  nd 
hostile  measures  would  be  necessary.  That 
proclamation  had  appeared  In  the  ptiblio 
papers,  and  yet  not  only  had  there  been 
no  declaration  of  war,  but  they  had  had 
no  Message  from  the  Crown,  or  statement 
from  the  Government.  All  they  could  ga- 
ther from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was,  that 
they  were  still  at  peace,  and  likely  so  to 
remain ;  it  is  true  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lfords  in  the  other  House  of  Par* 
liament  indicated  something  like  war,  and 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  stated  that  they  were  drifting  to- 
wards war.  Surely  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  Parliament  was  sitting,  some 
communication  ought  now  to  be  made, 
which,  if  not  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  would  let  us  know  what  we  were 
about,  and  which,  going  forth  to  the  world, 
would  let  it  know  in  what  position  ouk" 
fleets  were  placed.  They  should  considet* 
the  dangers  to  which  our  merchantmen 
might  be  exposed.  We  might  hear  some 
day  of  some   accident  having  happened. 


than  any  answer  that  had  been  received  |  He  understood  there  were  now  Russian 


before — the  proposal  from  Vienna  had  been 
rejected  with  scorn  —  nothing  had  taken 
place  in  Berlin  of  which  he  was  aware — 
and  instead  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
winning  a  battle,  he  had  suffered  a  de- 
feat.      Under    these    circumstances,    he 


rate,  a  Message  from  the  Crown,  or  some 
information  from  the  Minister,  to  show 
that,  instead  of  drifting  towards  war,  the 
ship  obeyed  her  helm^  that  she  had  luffed 
up,  and  that  they  were  really  going  to 
take  some  decided  course.  Kothing  of  the 
sort ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  most  extra- 
ordinary that.  Parliament  being  sitting, 
there  was  no  Message  from  the  Crown  or 
statement  from  the  Minister,  and  that  all 
they  could  know  of  the  state  they  were  in 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  public  news- 
papers, and  not  from  the  Minister  in  Par- 
liament. To  his  astonishment,  he  found 
by  the  public  papers,  that  a  proclamation 
had  been  issued  which  would  interrupt  the 
trade  of  the  country — which  set  aside  an 
Aet  of  Parliament — which  prevented  men 
from   carrying   on   their   trade  —  a   pro- 
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vessels  in  the  Adriatic,  and  it  was  possible 
that  some  of  our  ships  might  fall  in  with 
them.  If  such  a  thing  happened,  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Would  they  salute  each 
other  ?  or  would  our  ships  seise  upon  the 
Russian  ships  ?     Or,  suppose  that  the  Eus< 


thought  that  they  would  have  had,  at  any    sian  ships  should  be  found  acting  in  co- 


operation on  the  coasts  with  the  Palleari, 
or  with  Albanian  or  Greek  robbers,  who 
had  got  possession  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  Albania,  and  were  trying  to 
raise  a  rebellion  there,  until  there  was  il 
declaration  of  war,  how  could  the  British 
men-of-war  interfere  with  them  ?  They 
should  have  a  declaration  of  some  kind ; 
that  declaration,  indeed,  he  thought  should 
be  a  declaration  of  war,  as  that  would  be  the 
naturol  result  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's 
refusal  to  accept  the  ultimatum  at  the  ex- 
piry of  forty  days  ;  but  whatever  that  de- 
claratien  might  be,  it  should  bo  one  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  contradictions 
which  now  characterised  the  speeches  of 
Ministers.  These  circumstances  justified 
him  in  bringing  the  snbject  before  their 
Lordships ;  auch  a  state  of  ignorance  ooght 
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not  to  continue ;  they  ought  to  be  enlight* 
ened  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  Qo- 
Ternmetit )  they  should  know  the  position 
they  were  placed  in.  He  understood,  also, 
that  in  the  China  seas  there  was  a  large — 
certainly  a  Russian — force.  In  addition  to 
that,  he  was  afraid  of  something  which 
Was  still  more  serious — and  he  would  be 
candid  on  that  point,  for  it  was  the  great 
object  he  had  in  view  in  making  the  pre- 
sent Motion.  He  was  afraid  the  Gofern- 
ment  considered  that  the  note  which  re- 
sulted from  the  protocol  of  Vienna  was  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Bmperor  of 
Russia  s  and  he  was  afraid,  that  if  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  now  accepted  that 
note«  the  Goternment  would  feel  them- 
selvet  justified  in  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment. Now,  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  pro- 
tested against  that^^-he  protested  ogainst 
the  possibility  of  such  an  act  altering  the 
situation  of  affairs.  If  they  made  peace 
in  that  way — if  they  allowed  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  after  he  had  put  them  to  the 
expense  of  fitting  out  10,000  or  20.000 
men-— sending  their  fleets  into  the  Black 
Sea  and  preparing  for  war — after  he  had 
insulted  this  country  in  the  manner  he  had 
done — after  he  had  warred  against  the 
opinion  of  Europe  and  attempted  to  tram- 
ple down  the  people  of  Turkey — after  he 
had  laid  desolate  two  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  destroyed  the 
tradd  there,  blockaded  its  mouth,  and  in- 
jured the  best  interests  not  only  of  Turkey, 
but  of  the  whole  of  Europe — if,  after  he 
had  done  all  that — after  they  had  conde- 
scendingly and  generously  given  him  twen- 
ty bridges  to  retreat  orer  without  loss  of 
honour,  and  he  had  obstinately  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  them — they  offered  him 
terms  almost  equiralent  to  the  terms  he 
originally  asked — if  they  offered  now  again 
to  sacrifice  Turkey,  which  they  would  have 
done  if  the  Csar  had  accepted  any  of  those 
offers — if,  after  he  had  done  all  that,  they 
had  agreed  not  only  to  put  him  in  as  good, 
but  in  fact  in  a  better  position  than  he  stood 
in  before  he  undertook  thils  unlaivful  and 
immoral  war,  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  protested 
against  their  purchasing  peace  at  such  a 
price.  But  he  feared  that  a  portion  of  the 
Government  would  eagerly  seize  upon  that 
fltraw.  He  had  no  fear  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  would  accept  such  terms.  His 
language  was  the  language  he  wished  to 
hear  in  that  House,  and  that  noble  Lord's 
tone,  the  tone  which  he  wished  Ministers 
would  aMome  there.    He  bad  no  fear  that 


the  leader  of  the  House  of  Oommoiis,  who 
had  made  a  most  eloquent  speech,  and  had 
spoken  out  like  a  man  on  the  subjeot,  to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  would  submit  to  such 
terms  ;  but  from  all  he  could  collect  from 
the  members  of  the  Government  in  this 
House,  particularly  from  the  noble  Barl  at 
the  head  of  it,  such  terms  as  these  might 
be  acceptable  to  them*  He  protested 
against  anything  of  that  sort ;  but  he  found, 
on  comparing  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
Prime  Minister  with  all  that  had  fallen  on 
a  previous  occasion  from  his  noble  Friend 
below  him  (Earl  Gfcy),  except  his  depreci- 
ation of  Russia,  there  was  a  nearer  ap- 
proach between  his  noble  Friend  and  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
than  between  the  noble  Premier  and  either 
of  the  noble  Lords  to  whose  speeches  else- 
where he  had  alluded.  If  the  noble  Earl 
really  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  below 
him;  if  he  really  thought  that  the  in- 
dependence of  Turkey  was  a  shadow^  and 
that  in  fighting  for  Turkey  they  were 
fighting  for  a  mere  name,  he  did  not  think 
the  noble  Earl  was  justified  in  going  to 
war.  If  he  held  those  opinions  he  should 
recommend  them  at  once  to  accept  any 
peace  they  could  get,  to  agree  to  the  Men- 
chikoff  note,  and  to  bully  the  Porte  into 
accepting  it.  The  noble  Earl  below  him 
(Earl  Grey)  had  said  that  Turkey  wad 
not  an  Independent  Power ;  but  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  would  undertake  to  prove  that 
Turkey  was  as  independent  a  Power  as 
any  other  Power  in  continental  Europe. 
It  was  said  that  Turkey  must  either  rely 
upon  some  of  the  Western  Powers  or  upon 
Russia  ;  but  admitting  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  was  there,  he  asked,  a  Power 
in  Europe  that  must  not  rely  upon  some  of 
its  neighbours,  or  Upon  some  great  Power 
in  Europe,  if  there  should  be  a  combina- 
tion of  other  great  Powers  against  it? 
Was  Austria  independent  T  Why,  at  one 
period  Austria  could  not  have  existed  for 
an  hour  without  the  support  of  Russia ; 
and  if  Russia  were  to  attack  her  she  could 
not  exist  an  hour  if  Turkey  were  not  to  de- 
fend her  southern  frontier.  Could  Austria 
exist  if  the  other  Powers  in  Germany  rose 
in  rebellion  against  her,  except  she  wa4 
protected  by  Russia  ?  He  would  remind 
their  Lordships  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
1850,  when  the  dourse  taken  by  ProssiA 
would  hav^  been  fatal  to  Austria  had  not 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  interposed  in  a 
manner  even  more  violent  than  he  had 
done  towards  Turkey  :  for  he  drew  up  A 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  be- 
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tween  Ansiria  and  Prnsaia,  and  said,  "Ac- 1 
eept  this,  or  I  will  march  upon  jou."     He  | 
treated  them  both  as  dependent  Powers,  and 
dependent  Powers  they  were.     The  conse- 
qaence  was,  that  Prussia  was  obliged  to 
succumb  and  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Czar; 
she  did  so,  she  eat  dirt ;  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  told  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that 
he  could  not  defend  himself  against  one  of 
his  own  revolted  provinces  ;  but  that  he,  as 
his  protector,  would  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  pay 
him  for  it'  by  putting  himself  entirely  at  his 
disposal.     For  the  time,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  the  other  States  of  Germany  were  the 
▼assals  and  slaves  of  Russia ;  and  that  vos- 
salage  and  slavery  existed  till  the  tie  was 
broken  not  by  the  manly  conduct  of  Austria 
or  Prussia,  but  was  broken  by  the  cannon  of 
Omar  Pasha  at  Oltenitza.     Luckily  there 
was  now  an  opportunity  afforded  to  them 
of  assuming  their  former  position,  and  he 
trusted  they  would,  by  ranging  themselves 
on  the  side  of  national  independence  and 
of  Turkey,  throw  off  the  incubus  of  Russian 
influence.     What  other  States  were  com- 
pletely independent  of  all  aid  in  Europe  ? 
Was  Spain  or  Portugal  ?     Certainly  not. 
The  United  States  of  America  are,  and 
perhaps  this  country  and  France  are,  inde- 
pendent Powers ;  but  could  even  France  or 
England   be  considered    perfectly   secure 
without  allies  ?     France  and  England  had 
wisely  sought  an  alliance  with  each  other; 
but  one  of  them  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  fight  an  unequal  battle,  and 
this  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Ottoman 
empire — namely,  that  Turkey,  by  herself, 
would  also  fight  an  unequal  battle.  She  must 
seek  alliances  somewhere  to  defend  herself 
against  the  aggression  of  a  foreign  Power, 
as  every  other  Power  in  Europe  under  si- 
milar circumstances  would  be  obliged  to  do, 
and  this  fact  showed  the  wisdom  of  General 
Marmont's  observation,  that  she  must  seek 
an  alliance  either  with  the  Western  Powers 
or  with  Russia.    She  preferred  the  alliance 
of  the  Western  Powers ;  •  but  unless  they 
treated  her  cordially  and  as  an  independent 
State  she  would  be  driven  into  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  such  an  alliance  was  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  Russian  statesmen. 
He  believed  Russia,  when  she  professed 
that  she    did  not  want  to  take  territory 
from  Turkey,  or  to  take  a  portion  of  it 
herself  and  give  a  portion  of  it  to  another 
State;  but  she  desired  that  Turkey  should 
be  united  to  her  in  such  a  manner  that 
she  would   possess   not  a  province  here 
or  a  province  there,  but  that  she  would 
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be   able   to    exercise    a    moral    influence 
throughout  the  whole    of  Turkey.     She 
might  wish  to  acquire  Constantinople,  but 
he  believed  she  would  never  attempt  to  hold 
Constantinople,  as  she  knew  the  race  of 
men  who  now  possessed  it,  and  she  knew 
that  the  Sea  of  Marmora  would  be  one  pool 
of  blood,  and  that  no  mosque  or  minaret 
would  be  left  standing  before  the  Osmanli 
would  permit  the  Muscovite  to  possess  those 
territories.    She  therefore  thought  it  would 
be  better  for  her  own  interests  to  spread  a 
Russian  protectorate,  which  would  act  like 
a  subtle  poison  over  all  the  institutions  of 
Turkey,  so  as  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection and  enable  the  Czar  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  sneaking  control  over  her.     They 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  this 
long-cherished  design,  and  of  driving  Rus« 
sia  back  from  the  Principalities  over  which 
she  had  exercised  a  protectorate,  and  they 
should  not  let  slip  by  that  opportunity,  but 
put  an  end  to  that  protectorate,  not  onlj 
as  regarded  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  but 
as  regarded  Servia,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised so  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.     It  was  their  duty  to  be 
prepared   to   do   something  which   might 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  Europe  now 
that  they  were  preparing  to  expend  their 
money   and   their   blood  and    to    involve 
themselves    in    war.      He    believed   this 
country   would   never  be  satisfied  if  the 
war  they  were  about  to  commence  did  not 
lead  to  some  better  result  than  the  protocol 
of  Vienna — if  it  did  not,  above  all,  secure 
the  real  independence  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire.    They  should  also   throw  back  the 
Russians    from   that   ground   which    was 
called  the  quarantine  ground,  at  the  mouth, 
of  the  Danube,  where,  under  the  name  of 
a  quarantine  station,  she  had  forts  to  con- 
trol the  commerce  there.     The  mouth  of 
the  Danube  should  be  cleared,  and^  they 
should  establish  on  it,  like  all  other  great 
European  rivers,  a  highway  for  all  nations 
and  for  all  flags.     This  country  had  now 
gone  too  far  to  go  back,  and  they  must  for 
ever  shut  the  books  on  the  table,  and  no 
more  look  to  the  miserable  Vienna  note, 
or  equally  paltry  protocol  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;    but    they   must  look   forward   to 
making  Turkey  and  Russia  distinct  coun- 
tries, without  any  of  those  treaties  between 
them  which  encourage  mutual  aggression 
and  interference.     He  was  sorry  to  find 
that  some  persons  mixed  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  Danube  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  spoke  against  the  treaty  of  1841, 
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which  oloBed  the  Dardanellea'against  foreign 
TesaeU.  But  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would 
atand  bj  that  treaty.  It  waa  a  wise  and 
safe  treaty  for  Turkey,  and  a  still  wiser 
and  safer  treaty  for  England  and  France. 
That  treaty,  in  time  of  peace,  shut  the  Dar- 
danelles against  them,  but  it  also  shut  the 
Bosphorus  against  Russia.  Let  them  con- 
aider  what  was  the  effect  of  that  treaty. 
Although  Russia  could  build  any  amount 
of  ships  she  liked  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
eonld  also  man  them  and  exercise  them,  as 
ahe  possessed  some  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  the  world  there,  she  could  not,  while 
the  treaty  of  1841  was  in  existence,  take 
them  into  the  Mediterranean.  If  she 
were  not  at  war  with  the  Porte,  her  fleet 
would  be  perfectly  useless  to  her,  because 
it  would  be  shut  np  in  the  Black  Sea.  All 
that  Russia  would  be  able  to  do,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  i^ith  England,  would  be  to 
put  a  stop  to  that  portion  of  our  trade 
which  was  carried  on  between  Constantino- 
ple and  the  ports  in  the  Black  Sea;  where- 
as, if  the  treaty  were  not  in  existence,  she 
would  be  able  to  come  suddenly  down  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  keep  as  large 
a  fleet  there  as  she  now  kept  in  the  Black 
Sea.  This  would  oblige  us  also  to  increase 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  would 
add  both  to  our  danger  and  to  our  expense. 
The  treaty  of  1841,  therefore,  guarded  this 
country  against  surprise  by  shutting  up  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Certainly, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  treaty,  they  could  go 
into  the  Black  Sea;  but  where  would  be  the 
use  of  their  going  into  the  Black  Sea,  unless 
they  went  in  there  with  a  larger  fleet  than 
waa  possessed  by  Russia  ?  When  we  wanted 
to  go  into  the  Black  Sea  it  was  generally 
in  consequence  of  some  aggression  on  the 
Turkish  territory,  and  when  that  took 
place  the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground.  Surely 
a  treaty  could  not  be  made  upon  a  safer 
footing.  He  wished  to  see  that  treaty  re- 
enacted,  and  its  preamble  freed  from  am- 
biguity. He  said  this  on  account  of  the 
interpretation  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
of  Aberdeen)  had  put  upon  this  instrument ; 
otherwise  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  treaty  as  it  stood. 
The  noble  Earl  said  that  the  treaty  shut  the 
Dardanelles,  but  contained  nothing  binding 
us  to  uphold  the  integrity  or  independence  of 
Turkey.  Now,  taking  the  words  literally, 
that  might  be  so;  but  by  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  we  were  so  bound,  and  it  waa  un- 
worthy of  nations  to  act  upon  quibbles  of 
this  kind.  What  waa  the  intention  of 
France  in  joining  in  the  treaty  f     In  a 
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despatch  of  the  French  Government  which 
was  not  in  the  blue  book,  but  which  ap- 
peared in  the  M<miteur — and  therefore  he 
presumed  he  might  quote  it — it  was  stated 
that  Turkey  claimed,  under  the  treaty  of 
1841,  and  now  had  a  right  to  share  in  the 
solidarity  which  now  unites  all  the  Euro- 
pean States,  and  in  the  security  which 
those  States  now  derived  from  it.  He 
(Lord  Beaumont)  thought  that  Turkey  was 
justified  in  making  this  demand;  because 
M.  Guizot,  alluding  to  this  treaty,  called 
it  an  ofiicial  act  which  introduced  the  Porte 
into  the  public  right  of  Europe,  and  which 
declared  the  common  intention  of  the  great 
Powers  to  respect  the  inviolability  of  the 
Sultan's  rights,  and  to  consolidate  the  re- 
pose of  his  empire.  There  could,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  this  treaty  admitted 
the  Porte  into  the  comity  of  European  na- 
tions, so  that  the  Porte  had  as  good  a 
right  to  demand  protection  against  the  in- 
fraction of  its  integrity  as  any  Power  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  had  a  right  to  demand  assistance 
should  their  territory  be  endangered.  He 
(Lord  Beaumont)  hoped,  therefore,  that  in 
future  they  would  hear  no  more  about  its 
being  advisable  that  the  Black  Sea  should 
no  longer  be  a  mare  elausum.  When  this 
question  was  last  before  the  House  hia 
noble  Friend  below  him  (Earl  Grey)  made 
a  speech  containing  many  passages  which, 
if  they  had  fallen  from  many  persons,  he 
should  have  deemed  too  absurd  for  notice, 
but  which,  proceeding  from  an  Individual 
who  displayed  immense  ability  and  judg- 
ment in  most  cases,  he  felt  bound  to  make 
some  observations  upon.  He  hoped  hia 
noble  Friend  would  acquit  him  of  anything 
ungracious  or  disrespectful  when  he  declared 
that  he  never  heard  a  speech  containing 
so  many  statements,  both  of  fact  and  opi- 
nion, from  which  he  so  completely  differed. 
The  general  principles  which  his  noble 
Friend  laid  down  were  totally  destructive 
of  all  society,  because,  by  rendering  trea- 
ties entirely  useless,  they  would  reduce  the 
whole  world  to  a  jumble  of  annrchy  and 
confusion,  and  leave  nations  to  make  what 
they  could  for  themselves  in  a  universal 
scramble,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  common  law  of  Europe,  as  they 
now  did  in  all  questions  of  right.  He  also 
differed  from  the  noble  Earl's  alleged  facta, 
although  the  noble  Earl  had  with  great 
ingenuity  strung  together,  in  a  very  plau- 
sible and  eloquent  speech,  isolated  circum- 
stances relating  at  one  time  to  Albania, 
and  at  another  time  to  some  other  equally 
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oltscure  territory.  The  noble  Earl's  sketch  '  streets  walking  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
of  the  Turki^li  empire  was  about  ns  true  Mohotnedon  soldiery  ;  and,  on  the  other 
as  that  wonderful  narrative,  so  agreeable  hand,  the  processions  of  the  Greek  clergy 
to  youth,  *'  Jack  ike  Giant  Killer,"  In  had  to  be  protected  from  the  Latin  Chris- 
the  first  place  the  noble  Karl  stated  that  tians  in  the  same  manner.  In  Turkey 
Turkey  was  the  most  intolerant  country,  there  were  innumerable  sects  of  Ohris- 
and  that  no  Christian  was  allowed  any  de-  tians,  and  they  were  all  hostile  to-  each 
gree  of  freedom  there.  Now  ho  (Lord  other.  There  was  no  intolerance  displayed 
Beaumont)  ventured  to  say,  from  fourteen  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  ;  in  fact,  there 
months'  personal  experience  of  Turkey,  as  was  not  one  sect  of  Christians  who  were 
well  as  from  the  assertions  of  other  per-  not  more  intolerant  towards  their  fellow 
sons  of  the  highest  authority  who  had  re-  i  Christians  than  the  Mahomedans  ;  and 
sided  there,  that  there  was  no  portion  the  Turkish  Government  invariably  took 
of  Europe,  not  excepting  England  itself,  the  side  of  order,  and  did  its  utmost  to 
where  such  complete  religious  toleration  maintain  it.  The  powers  of  the  Christian 
for  different  sects  and  different  opinions  clergy  relating  to  excommunication  and 
prevailed  as  was  the  case  in  Turkey.  In* '  some  other  motters  ought  to  be  regulated 
deed,  so  great  was  that  toleration,  that-—  or  withdrawn.  During  the  last  fifteen  or 
though  the  opinion  might  startle  some  per-  j  twenty  years  Turkey  had  made  vast  pro- 
sons — he  could  wish  it  were  in  some  degree  gross  in  social  improvement,  and  in  the 
curtailed,  because  it  at  present  enabled  development  of  administrative  reforms.  In 
the  clergy  to  oppress  the  laity  of  the  dif-  a  great  portion  of  the  empire  the  wise  and 
ferent  communions.  The  toleration  of  ,  excellent  provisions  of  the  famous  procla- 
Christians  in  Turkey  went  to  this  extent,  !  mation  of  Gulhan^  had  been  in  operation, 
that  there  existed  no  Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  tribunals  of  commerce  and  courts  of 
Bill  there — the  titles  of  Christian  bishops  criminal  jurisdiction  bad  been  established, 
of  all  denominations  were  acknowledged,  and  were  working  admirably,  giving  pro- 
Every  man  might  go  freely  with  book  and  tection  to  life  and  property,  and  affording 
candle  to  church;  and  in  fact  every  reli-  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  community.  A 
gious  privilege  that  could  possibly  exist  code  had  also  been  published,  and  was  now 
was  enjoyed  by  different  communities  in  |  in  operation ;  the  army  had  been  reorgan- 


Turkey.  The  bishops,  priests,  and  other 
members  of  the  hierarcliy  were  judges  in 
various  cases,  and  they  had  the  power,  in 
certain  instances,  of  putting  in  force  sen- 


ised,  and  a  perfect  system  of  police  insti- 
tuted; financial  reforms  had  been  com- 
menced, and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Turkish  Government   that    the   Christian 


tencet  of  excommunication.  Quarrels,  it '  population  did  not  serve  and  receive  pro- 
was  true,  sometimes  happen(*d  between  ^  motion  in  the  army  in  the  same  way  as  the 
tribes  of  Mahomed(ins  on  the  one  side  Mahomecfans.  An  able  Turkish  diplo- 
and  Christians  on  the  other,  because  the ,  matist  had  informed  him  that  the  Govern- 
Afahomedans  had  certain  privileges  which  ment  were  fully  aware  that  the  system  of 
the  Christians  had  not ;  but  he  (Lord  \  conscription,  by  being  confined  to  the  Ma- 
Beaumont)  scarcely  recollected  a  single  homedans,  checked  the  increase  of  the 
instance  in  which  any  such  quarrel  had  Mussulman  population,  whilst  it  gave  un- 
originated  on  any  question  of  a  purely  re-  j  due  advantage  to  the  Christian  population, 
ligious  character.  The  case,  indeed,  was  I  His  informant  also  told  him  that  the  Go- 
different  between  the  Christians  of  difierent ;  Ternmcnt  had  been  most  anxious  to  induce 
aeots.  To  speak  from  his  own  experience  the  Christians  to  serve  in  the  army,  be- 
— in  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  where  cause  by  this  extension  of  the  conscription 
Latin  and  Greek  Christians  resided,  the  over  the  whole  populntion  of  the  country, 
enmity  between  the  two  sects  was  so  great,  i  it  would  fall  much  lighter  upon  the  Mus- 
that  when  a  Roman   Catholic  sailor  was    sulmans,  and  enable  them  to  follow  agri- 


dyinjp.  and  wished  the  viaticum,  the  Catho- 
lic priest  came  out  with  the  consecrated 
host,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  doath-bed, 
when  the  Greek  Christians  collected  a  mob. 


cultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  from 
which  they  were  to  a  great  extent  precluded 
by  the  existing  system.  The  Government 
had,  therefore,  offered  to  abolish  the  capi- 


blew  out  his  torches  and  candles,  insulted  tation  tax  levied  upon  the  Christians  on 
him  in  every  way,  and  prevented  him  from  <  condition  that  they  would  accept  service  in 
fulfilling  the  last  rite  of  his  church  to  the  the  army,  but  the  Christians  of  various 
living.  Catholic  processions  with  the  con-  i  denominations  had  refused  to  render  mili- 
aecrated  Host  were  frequently  seen  in  the  tary  service,  and  preferred,  and  indeed 
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begged  and  intreated,  to  be  allowed  to  paj 
the  capitation  tax  instead.  The  provision 
of  the  hatti  sheriff  of  Gulhane  in  this  re- 
spect, although  it  was  now  the  law  of  the 
liuid,  and  had  been  so  for  some  years,  had 
not  been  able  to  be  carried  into  effect.  In 
fact,  then,  Tarkey  had  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  social  improvement  of  late  years; 
and — as  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  stated 
elsewhere — she  had  made  more  internal 
progress  during  the  last  fifteen  years  than 
Russia  had  done  in  150  years.  The  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Orey)  must  therefore  have  been 
reading  some  antiquated  books  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  chat  the  indepen- 
dence of  Turkey  was  a  shadow,  and  that 
she  was  the  most  intolerant  and  the  most 
stationary  country  on  the  earth. 

He  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  now  briefly 
refer  to  the  position  in  which  England  stood 
at  the  present  moment,  before  he  sat  down. 
As  he  had  said  before,  all  negotiations  had 
terminated  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  Since 
then  we  had  been  drifting  about,  as  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiairs 
said,  and  now  it  was  time  that  we  should 
know  whether  we  were  likely  to  take  some 
certain  course,  and  also  towards  what  point 
the  Government  intended  to  steer.  If  the 
Government  meant  now  to  go  to  war  with 
a  great  object  in  view — namely,  to  com- 
plete such  a  peace  as  was  likely  to  be  per- 
manent— never  could  a  Government  go  to 
war  under  better  auspices.  We  were 
closely  bound  and  allied  to  the  great  and 
powerful  nation  of  France  by  the  ties  of 
common  interest*-  and  common  objects, 
and  in  vain  would  any  attempt  be  made  to 
separate  the  two  countries.  We  had  like* 
wise  the  prospect  of  having  Austria  and 
Prussia  with  us,  to  the  statesmen  of  which 
countries  i^  must  be  clear  and  evident, 
as  it  was  to  the  world,  that  the  ohance  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  these  two 
German  Powers  rested  upon  their  joint 
action  with  England  and  France.  The 
geographical  position  of  Austria  indicated 
the  necessity  of  such  a  combination,  and 
the  honour  of  Prussia  urged  her  in  the 
same  direction.  Had  we  not,  therefore, 
the  certainty  of  the  joint  action  of  these 
three  great  Powers  in  the  course  we  were 
about  to  pursue  ?  Further  than  that,  had 
we  not  also  an  ally  in  the  Power  on  whose 
land  we  were  going  to  fight  the  battle  of  ci- 
vilisation against  barbarism,  of  indepen- 
dence against  aggression,  and  right  against 
wrong  ?  Had  we  not  also  already  wit- 
nessed the  bravery  and  the  saccesa  of  the 


arms  of  Turkey,  and  the  people  of  that 
country  rallying  round  their  Sovereign 
eager  to  defend  his  rights  ? — ^had  we  not 
also  observed  the  judgment,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  honour,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  Turkish  Government?  The  ability* 
and  firmness,  and  good  sense  displayed  by 
Reshid  Pasha  and  the  other  Turkish  Mi- 
nisters, was  some  guarantee  that  that  Go* 
vernment  was  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by 
any  vain  hopes,  or  to  be  induced  to  act 
without  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  her  allies.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Far  beyond  all  these  elements 
of  strength,  our  Government  had  with 
them  at  this  moment  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, whose  patriotic  enthusiasm  had  been 
fully  aroused.  Never  was  a  more  interest- 
ing spectacle  witnessed  than  that  presented 
by  the  departure  of  the  Guards  the  other 
day,  cheered  as  they  went  by  crowds  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  showing  by 
the  words  which  fell  from  them  that  their 
hearts  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  about  to  serve.  Backed  by  this 
immense  moral  and  physical  support,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  obtain 
something  far  more  advantageous  than  a 
counterpart  of  the  protocol  of  Vienna — 
something  that  should  secure  a  firm  and 
tasting  peace.  With  this  view  he  had 
brought  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  Let  the  people  of  this 
country  be  assured  that  the  Government 
was  not  engaging  in  a  war  in  order  to 
patch  up  worthless  treaties — for  shadows 
or  phantoms,  but  for  great  European  ob- 
jects— for  objects  worthy  of  our  arms,  and 
for  the  real  and  earnest  support  of  an  ally 
and  a  nation  essential  to  our  existence,  and 
who  he  believed  was  now  fighting  our  bat- 
tle as  well  as  its  own  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Turkey  had  long  been  the  means 
of  saving  Europe  from  the  invasion  of 
northern  barbarism,  and  now  we  must 
not  repeat  our  former  blunders  \a  leaving 
her  to  fight  it  alone,  but  identify  her  cause 
with  our  own,  and  endeavour  to  draw  from 
our  expenditure  a  permanent  good  for  her 
and  for  Europe  at  large.  Well,  with  all 
this  in  our  favour,  what  was  there  arrayed 
against  us  ?  He  coold  not  agree  with  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  in  bis  estimate 
of  the  power  of  Russia,  which  seemed  to 
be  on  a  par  with  that  once  entertained  by 
a  Gentleman  who  talked  of  "  crumpling  it 
up."  Russia  was  an  immense  Power,  and 
in  a  just  cause  would  not  easily  be  beaten. 
She  was  a  great  military  Power,  and  pos- 
sessed great  moral  power  over  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  Europe,  which  a  short  time  ogo 
would  hnve  given  her  immense  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  both  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria.    Let  them  not,  then,  despise  Russia ; 
but  still  it  was  true  she  now  stood  single- 
hnnded  agnin^t  the  combination  of  all  the 
Po«%ers  of  Europe.      By  whom   wns  she 
supported  ?     Not  by  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe — not  by  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey,  though  great  efforts  had  been 
made  to  create  a   Russian   cause  among 
them.     He  knew  that  there  had  been  some 
outbreaks  in  Albania  and  other  places,  but 
he  was  able,   by  previous  experience,  to 
put  a  proper  CHtinrnte  on  those  outbreaks. 
He    knew    that    the    Emperor  of  Rui^sia 
had  plied  the  trade  of  Mazzini  in  Turkey 
without  either  the  excuse  or  the  ability  of 
the  Italian  agitator.     Russia's  policy  was 
always  fir^t  to  excite  disaffection  in  the 
countries  which  she  wished  to  subdue ;  and 
she  had  sought  to  spread  anarchy  in  the 
Turkish  States  by  means  of  agents  whom 
she  could  afterwards  disavow.      But  she 
had  failed.     The  Bulgarian  population  of 
Russia  had  evinced  a  desire  to  eniigrate  to 
Turkey,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
milder  government.     Even  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey  so  much  dreaded  the 
nominal  protecti(m  of  Russia  that  they  had 
sponraneously    declared    that  they  would 
sooner  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Porte. 
In  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  province,  the  whole  of 
the  liberal  party  had  loudly  proclaimed  in 
1842$,  and  since  that  date,  their  wish  to 
be  under  the  simple  suzerainty  of  the  Sul- 
tan, with  the  liberties  which  he  had  offered 
them,  and  to  be  released  from  the  incubus 
of  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  Russia. 
Russia,  then,  in  the  present  case,  stood 
alone  on  the  one  side,  and  all  Europe  on 
the  other.     Whatever  might  be  the  diffi- 
culties, therefore,  which  they  might  have 
to  overcome,  he  never  could  believe  that, 
in  a  iit^e  of  circumstances  such  as  that, 
this  country  and  its  allies  would  not  in  a 
very  short  time  have  its  enemy  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to^  dictate  whatever 
terms  it  pleased.      This  was  in  truth  the 
real  object  of  his  Motion.     He  had  no  wish 
to  force  on  the  Emperor  of    Russia  any 
unjust  or  exaggerated    demands,   but  he 
should  not  have  any  confidence  in  the  Go- 
Ternmcnt  unless,  they  demanded  of  Russia 
something  more  than  a  mere  protocol  em- 
bodying the  substance  of  the  Vienna  note, 
and  unless  they  insisted  upon  some  clear 
and  definite  measure  from   Russia  which 
would  hereafter  ensure  the  peace  of  Europe 

Lord  Beaumont 


and  vindicate  the  common  law  of  nations. 
He  should  feel  little  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment if  he  thought,  as  appealed  to 
be  indicated  by  the  speeches  of  two  noble 
Lords  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  the  Government  merely  contemplated 
the  reinstatement  of  the  protocol  of  Vienna. 
But  if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  will- 
ing to  announce  that  the  objects  they  had 
in  view  were  such  as  were  worthy  of  the 
country,  then  he  would  give  them  his  humble 
support,  and  he  hoped  and  believed  they 
would  receive  tho  support  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  noble  Lord  having  apolo- 
gised to  their  Lordships  for  having  so  long 
trespassed  on  their  attention,  concluded  by 
moving  his  Resolutions. 

The  Earl  op  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  I  have  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  long,  able;  and  discursive  speech  of 
my  noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down ; 
but  I  have  listened  in  vain  for  any  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  Resolutions  with 
which  he  has  concluded  bis  speech.  My 
Lords,  I  think  that  there  are  parts  oflthose 
Resolutions  which  are  certainly  unobjec- 
tionable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  consider 
that  it  is  perfectly  useless  for  your  Lord- 
ships to  affirm  by  a  positive  Resolution  a 
notorious  fact,  which  was  stated  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
that  it  is  also  perfectly  useless  to  affirm 
other  statements  which  have  been  made  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  think  it 
also  highly  ohjcctiunabtc  that  your  Lord- 
ships sliould  tie  your  hands  with  reference 
to  the  results  of  a  war  which  is  not  yet 
commenced,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  spe- 
culative or  administrative  reforms  in  Tur- 
key. But  I  hope  that  my  noble  Friend, 
now  having  had  that  opportunity,  which  he 
says  he  did  not  have  the  other  night,  of 
making  his  speech,  will  not  press  the  Re- 
solutions which  he  has  now  laid  on  the 
table.  And,  my  Lords,  I  am  certainly  not 
about  to  follow — even  if  I  were  able  to  do 
so — my  noble  Friend  through  the  various 
topics  to  which  he  has  at  different  times 
returned  and  returned  again  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  I  shall  not  follow  him 
through  his  details,  neither  shall  I  refer 
to  the  despatch  of  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  nor 
to  the  details  in  the  Times  newspaper,  nor 
to  the  Russian  iniquities  which  he  has  re- 
counted, nor  to  the  Turkish  statistics  into 
which  he  so  fullv  entered  :  nor,  since  it 
has  been  my  duty  to  trespass  on  your 
Lordships  attention  at  some  length  on  a 
very  recent  occasion,  should  I  have  troubled 
you  at  ail  this  eyeuing,  had  it  not  been  that 
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begged  and  intreated,  to  be  allowed  to  paj 
the  capitation  tax  instead.  The  provision 
of  the  hatti  sheriff  of  Gulhan6  in  this  re- 
spect, although  it  was  now  the  law  of  the 
Und,  and  had  beep  so  for  some  years,  had 
not  been  able  to  be  carried  into  effect.  In 
fact,  then,  Turkey  had  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  social  improvement  of  late  years; 
and — as  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  stated 
elsewhere — she  had  made  more  internal 
progress  during  the  last  fifteen  years  tiian 
Russia  had  done  in  150  years.  The  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  must  therefore  have  been 
reading  some  antiquated  books  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  chat  the  indepen- 
dence of  Turkey  was  a  shadow,  and  that 
she  was  the  most  intolerant  and  the  most 
stationary  country  on  the  earth. 

He  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  now  briefly 
refer  to  the  position  in  which  England  stood 
at  the  present  moment,  before  he  sat  down. 
As  he  had  said  before,  all  negotiations  had 
terminated  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  Since 
then  Ve  had  been  drifting  about,  as  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiairs 
said,  and  now  it  was  time  that  we  should 
know  whether  we  were  likely  to  take  some 
certain  course,  and  also  towards  what  point 
the  Government  intended  to  steer.  If  the 
Government  meant  now  to  go  to  war  with 
a  great  object  in  view — namely,  to  com- 
plete such  a  peace  as  was  likely  to  be  per- 
manent— never  could  a  Government  go  to 
war  under  better  auspices.  We  were 
closely  bound  and  allied  to  the  great  and 
poweiful  nation  of  France  by  the  ties  of 
common  interesta-  and  common  objects, 
and  in  vain  would  any  attempt  be  made  to 
separate  the  two  countries.  We  had  like* 
wise  the  prospect  of  having  Austria  and 
Prussia  with  us,  to  the  statesmen  of  which 
countries  i^  must  be  clear  and  evident, 
as  it  was  to  the  world,  that  the  chance  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  these  two 
German  Powers  rested  upon  their  joint 
action  with  England  and  France.  The 
geographical  position  of  Austria  indicated 
the  necessity  of  such  a  combination,  and 
the  honour  of  Prussia  urged  her  in  the 
same  direction.  Had  we  not,  therefore, 
the  certainty  of  the  joint  action  of  these 
three  great  Powers  in  the  course  we  were 
about  to  pursue  ?  Further  than  that,  had 
we  not  also  an  ally  in  the  Power  on  whose 
land  we  were  going  to  fight  the  battle  of  ci- 
vilisation against  barbarism,  of  indepen- 
dence against  aggression,  and  right  against 
wrong  ?  Had  we  not  also  already  wit- 
nessed the  bravery  and  the  success  of  the 


arms  of  Turkey,  and  the,  people  of  that 
country  rallying  round  their  Sovereign 
eager  to  defend  his  rights  ? — ^had  we  not 
also  observed  the  judgment,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  honour,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  Turkish  Government?  The  ability* 
and  firmness,  and  good  sense  displayed  by 
Reshid  Pasha  and  the  other  Turkish  Mi- 
nisters, was  some  guarantee  that  that  Go* 
vernment  was  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by 
any  vain  hopes,  or  to  be  induced  to  act 
without  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  her  allies.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Far  beyond  all  these  elements 
of  strength,  our  Government  had  with 
them  at  this  moment  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  whose  patriotic  enthusiasm  had  been 
fully  aroused.  Never  was  a  more  interest- 
ing spectacle  witnessed  than  that  presented 
by  the  departure  of  the  Guards  the  other 
day,  cheered  as  they  went  by  crowds  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  showing  by 
the  words  which  fell  from  them  that  their 
hearts  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  about  to  serve.  Backed  by  this 
immense  moral  and  physical  support,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  obtain 
something  far  more  advantageous  than  a 
counterpart  of  the  protocol  of  Vienna — 
something  that  should  secure  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace.  With  this  view  he  had 
brought  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  Let  the  people  of  this 
country  be  assured  that  the  Government 
was  not  engaging  in  a  war  in  order  to 
patch  up  worthless  treaties — for  shadows 
or  phantoms,  but  for  great  European  ob- 
jects— for  objects  worthy  of  our  arms,  and 
for  the  real  and  earnest  support  of  an  ally 
and  a  nation  essential  to  our  existence,  and 
who  he  believed  was  now  fighting  our  bat- 
tle as  well  as  its  own  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Turkey  had  long  been  the  means 
of  saving  Europe  from  the  invasion  of 
northern  barbarism,  and  now  we  must 
not  repeat  our  former  blunders  h^  leaving 
her  to  fight  it  alone,  but  identify  her  cause 
with  our  own,  and  endeavour  to  draw  from 
our  expenditure  a  permanent  good  for  her 
and  for  Europe  at  large.  Well,  with  all 
this  in  our  favour,  what  was  there  arrayed 
against  us  ?  He  coold  not  agree  with  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  in  his  estimate 
of  the  power  of  Russia,  which  seemed  to 
be  on  a  par  with  that  once  entertained  by 
a  Gentleman  who  talked  of  "  crumpling  it 
up."  Russia  was  an  immense  Power,  and 
in  a  just  cause  would  not  easily  be  beaten. 
She  was  a  great  military  Power,  and  pos- 
sessed great  moral  power  over  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  Europe,  which  a  short  time  ago 
would  have  given  her  immense  influence 
over  the  deMinies  of  both  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria.    Let  them  not,  then,  despise  Russia ; 
but  still  it  was  true  she  now  stood  single- 
handed  against  the  combination  of  all  the 
Po%%ers  of  Europe.      By  whom   was  she 
supported  ?     Not  bj  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe — not  by  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey,  though  great  efforts  had  been 
made  to  create  a   Russian   cause  among 
them.     He  knew  that  there  had  been  somo 
outbreaks  in  Albania  and  other  places,  but 
he  was  able,   by  previous  experience,  to 
put  a  proper  estiniate  on  those  outbreaks. 
Ho    knew    that    the    Emperor  of  Russia 
had  plied  the  trade  of  Mazzini  in  Turkey 
without  either  the  excuse  or  the  ability  of 
the  Italian  agitator.     Rrus5(ia*s  policy  was 
always  fir^t  to  excite  disaffection  in  the 
countries  which  she  wished  to  subdue ;  and 
she  had  sought  to  spread  anarchy  in  the 
Turkish  States  by  means  of  agents  whom 
she  could  afterwards  disavow.      But  she 
hnd  failed.     The  Bulgarian  population  of 
Russia  had  evinced  a  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Turkey,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 
milder  government.     Even  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey  so  much  dreaded  the 
nominal  protection  of  Russia  that  they  had 
spontaneously    declared    that  they  would 
sooner  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Porte. 
In  Moldavia  and  Wallnehia,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  province,  the  whole  of 
the  libera]  party  had  loudly  proclaimed  in 
1842S,  and  since  that  date,  their  wish  to 
be  under  the  simple  suzerainty  of  the  Sul- 
tan, with  the  liberties  which  he  had  offered 
them,  and  to  be  released  from  the  incubus 
of  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  Russia. 
Russia,  then,  in   the  present  case,  stood 
alone  on  the  one  side,  and  all  Europe  on 
the  other.     Whatever  might  be  the  diffi- 
culties, therefore,  which  they  might  have 
to  overcome,  he  never  could  believe  that, 
in  a  8ti\|e  of  circumstances  such  as  that, 
i\m  country  ond  its  allies  would  not  in  a 
very  short  time  have  its  enemy  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to^  dictate  whatever 
terms  it  pleased.      This  was  in  truth  the 
real  object  of  his  Motion.     He  had  no  wish 
to  force  on  the  Emperor  of    Russia  any 
unjust  or  exaggerated    demands,   but  he 
should  not  have  any  confidenoe  in  the  Go- 
Ternmcnt  unless,  they  demanded  of  Russia 
something  more  than  a  mere  protocol  em- 
bodying the  substance  of  the  Vienna  note, 
and  unless  they  insisted  upon  some  clear 
and  definite  measure  from  Russia  which 
would  hereafter  ensure  the  peace  of  Europe 
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and  vindicate  the  common  law  of  nations. 
He  should  feel  little  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment if  he  thought,  as  appeared  to 
be  indicated  by  the  speeches  of  two  noblo 
Lords  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  the  Government  merely  contemplated 
the  reinstatement  of  the  protocol  of  Vienna. 
But  if  Ilcr  Majesty's  Ministers  were  will- 
itig  to  announce  that  the  objects  they  had 
in  view  were  such  as  were  worthy  of  the 
country,  then  he  would  give  them  his  humble 
support,  and  he  hoped  and  believed  they 
would  receive  tho  support  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  noble  Lord  having  a|H>lo- 
gised  to  their  Lordships  for  having  so  long 
trespassed  on  their  attention,  concluded  by 
moving  his  Resolutions. 

Thb  Earl  of  CLARENDON:  My 
Lords,  I  have  listened  with  great  attentioa 
to  the  long,  able;  and  discursive  speech  of 
my  noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down ; 
but  I  have  listened  in  vain  for  any  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  Resolutions  with 
which  he  has  concluded  his  speech.  My 
Lords,  I  think  that  there  are  parts  ofllhose 
Resolutions  which  are  certainly  unobjec- 
tionable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  consider 
that  it  is  perfectly  useless  for  your  Lord- 
ships to  affirm  by  a  positive  Resolution  a 
notorious  fact,  which  was  stated  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
that  it  is  also  perfectly  useless  to  affirm 
other  statements  which  have  been  made  iu 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  think  it 
also  highly  objectionable  that  your  Lord- 
ships sliould  tie  your  hands  with  reference 
to  tbe  results  of  a  war  which  is  not  yet 
commenced,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  spe- 
culative or  administrative  reforms  in  Tur- 
key. But  I  hope  that  my  noble  Friend, 
now  having  had  that  opportunity,  which  he 
says  he  did  not  have  the  other  night,  of 
making  his  speech,  will  not  press  the  Re- 
solutions which  he  has  now  laid  on  the 
table.  And,  my  Lords,  I  am  certainly  not 
about  to  follow — even  if  I  were  able  to  do 
so — my  noble  Friend  through  the  various 
topics  to  which  he  has  at  different  times 
returned  and  returned  again  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  I  shall  not  follow  him 
through  bis  details,  neither  shall  I  refer 
to  the  despatch  of  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  nor 
to  the  details  in  the  Times  newspaper,  nor 
to  the  Russian  iniquities  which  he  has  re- 
counted, nor  to  the  Turkish  statistics  into 
which  he  so  fully  entered  :  nor,  since  it 
has  been  my  duty  to  trespass  on  your 
Lordships  ottention  at  some  length  on  a 
very  recent  occasion,  should  I  have  troubled 
you  at  all  this  eyeuing,  had  it  not  been  that 
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uiiCHiiiliJ  oppoaitiun  tu  wliirli  [Icr  Mnjc'ty's 
Gofemnient  lias  been  iiuliJei^teJ ;  Imil  Iio 
nnt  accusetl  o»,  as  atliers  Imre  ilone,  vf 
that  whidi  I  know  is  not  tlie  fact  i  and  Imd 
be  not  sail],  in  reference  to  tlio  pnst.  tliat 
we  have  eililbiicd  nn  easj  creiliililj  and 
ItehBTed  wiiliout  lufiii-ifeiit  decision  during 
the  DCgutlntions  on  lliia  question.  I  will 
onl;  detain  ;iiur  Lordships  a  rery  fcv  mi- 
nutes bj  otferin;;  a  remarit  on  ihat  part  of 
my  noble  Friend's  speech  which  rel'crs  to 
past  events:  and,  indreil,  if  I  feel  bnund 
to  offer  any  cX]>laiiBtion  to  your  Lordships 
and  to  tiio  country — ami.  in  fact,  the  only 
matter  concerning  nhich  any  explanntion 
either  to  yuur  Lurditiiips  or  to  ihe  country 
is  at  nil  necessary— it  is  in  respect  to  that 
part  of  my  noble  Friend's  speecli  which 
refers,  not  to  past  events,  but  to  the  posi- 
tion in  whicli  we  now  stand,  and  the  objects 
which  we  have  in  view.  However,  my 
Lords,  with  reference  to  the  past,  I  will 
say  a  very  few  words  in  reply  to  my  noble 
Friend.  My  noble  Friend  has  referred  to 
oor  ready  credence  of  whnt  was  stnted  to 
us  by  Russia.  1  say  that,  up  to  the  hegiti* 
ning  of  May,  when  we  knew  that  Prince 
Uencbikoff  had  other  designs  than  (hose 
which  we  were  led  to  believe— 1  stiy  it 
would  hnve  been  impossible  not  to  have 
given  ereilit  to  those  frequent,  those  so- 
lemn, and,  in  mnny  instances,  unsolicited 
assurances  which  we  received  from  Ru8»in  ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  my  noble 
Friend  himself,  if  he  had  been  in  our  place, 
would  have  done  the  fame.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  we  found- — which  was  within  lees 
than  two  months  after  these  negotiiuions 
commenced — as  soon  as  we  funnd  what  was 
the  course  of  poHcy  being  pursued  by  Rus- 
sia— as  soon  as  we  fonnd  that  it  was  nut 
what  we  had  hecn  led  to  eipect  it  to  be, 
there  was  never  for  one  moment  any  hesi- 
tation in  onr  opinion  as  to  the  course 
we  sbonlil  adopt.  We  declared  our  deter- 
mination to  uphold  ibe  integrity  and  inde- 
pendi-nce  of  the  Turkish  empire;  we  ad- 
vised the  Sultan  not  to  assent  to  anything 
contrary  to  his  dignity  or  indenetidencc ; 
and  we  assured  him,  and  we  tulil  him  that 
if  the  terms  which  be  proposed,  and  whicii 
were  consistent  with  his  dignity,  were  re- 
fused by  Russia,  he  might  then  securely 
count  upon  our  active  support.  But,  at 
the  snme  time,  my  Lords,  we  strenuoualy 
and  sincerely  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
peace;  and  if  my  noble  Friend  had  had 
the  candour  to  put  himself  in  our  place 
■even  or  eight  months  ago,  he  would,  I 
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Blnto  of  things,  at 

iBi   lime,    was    mis  —  that    Turkey    wos 

holly  unprepared  for  war,  that  she  could 

have  offered  no  resistance,  that  there  was 

Baltic  fleet,  and  thnt,  at  this  very  time, 

r   own   fleet,  except   that   portion  of  it 

ich   was  nt   Bcoikn   Buy.   and  also   tha 

fleet  of  Frnnce.  were  scailen'd  over  the 

world;    while  Ausiria  and    Prussia,  con- 

demning  alike  with  ourselves  the  oecupa- 

of  the  Principalities,  were  enlroaliug 

>t  to  resort  to  warlike  nicaanrcit  until 

remonstrances  and  representations  had  been 

*~  but   assuring   us  that  if 

those   representations   were   not   elfectnnl, 

Ihey  would  act  in  concert  with  us.      And 

your  Lordships  must  bear  this  other  fnct 

mind,   that  no  sooner  had  a  Russian 

ce  entered  the  Priiicipalilics,  than  the 

Emperor  of  Russia  asked  for  the  mediation 

of  Austria,  whose  principal  object  was  to 

got  bim  out  of  the  Principnlilies.      So  far 

fi-om  there  being  at  that  time  any  desire 

'.  or  that  euthusiasm  which  my  noble 
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possibility.  But  my  nob 
others  sny  that  wc  did  not  use  strong 
language,  which  would  have  controlled  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  prevented  war, 
Hy  Lords,  strong  Innguage  means  menace, 
anil  menace  menus  war ;  for  I  suppnse  my 
noble  Friend  docs  not  mean  that  we  should 
menaco  the  Emperor  of  Russia  unless  wo 
were  prepared  to  support  the  menaco  ;  and 
I  say  you  hnve  no  right — that  my  noble 
Friend  has  no  right— to  say  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  more  than  any  other  man 
would  have  bent  to  menace.  In  speaking 
of  Russia,  let  it  bo  temcmbcred  thnt  we 
are  speaking  of,  and  dealing  with,  a  very 
great  naliiin,  and  also  with  a  single  man, 
I  man  holding  despotic  power  ond  irrcspon- 
libtc  for  the  c^tercise  of  it;  ncciistouicd  to 
the  predominance  of  his  will,  ond  possess- 
'  ig  great  resources.  1  should  hke  to  know 
hy  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  have 
bent  to  menace,  and  why  ho  should  hnve 
evacuated  the  Principalities  upon  the  Ktii;. 
lifh  and  French  fleets  occupying  the  DIack 
Sen?  If  we  bnd  then  gone  to  war — gone 
to  war,  mind  you,  as  my  noble  Friend  says, 
on  account  of  llie  great  military  prepara- 
tions that  RuAsia  had  made — on  acc<ii|nt  of 
tlie  vast  armnmeuta  and  corpt  d'armie  thai 
were  collected  on  tbe  TutWiah  ftontier-r 
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vrhat  would  have  been  the  sefitiments  of 
the  people  of  England?  If  Russia  was 
then  prepared,  as  my  noble  Friend  thinks 
she  was,  and  we  had  gone  to  war,  there 
was  nothing  to  have  prevented  the  Russian 
arnij  from  crossing  the  Danube  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  Constantinople.  Now,  I 
believe  that  Russia  could  not  have  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  I  believe  that,  as  mv 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Beaumont)  says,  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  is  not  what  Russia 
wants ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  that  if  it  had  taken  place — 
the  Turks  being  unarmed,  unprepared,  and 
unable  to  resist  ?  Why,  the  consequence 
would  have  been  that  the  Russians  would 
have  exacted,  from  the  fears  and  weakness 
of  Turkey,  what  terms  they  had  desired ; 
while  Austria  and  Prussia  might  fairly 
have  said  to  us,  "Tou  have  disregarded 
our  interests,  you  have  disregarded  our 
entreaties ;  you  have  not  allowed  us  to  use 
the  means  at  our  disposal ;  you  must  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised,  nor  quarrel  with 
us,  if  yon  find  that  our  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia is  cemented."  The  people  of  this 
country  would  have  been  justly  indignant 
if  no  measures  had  been  taken,  if  no  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  save  the  vast 
foreign  interests  of  this  country  from  the 
calamities  of  war.  But,  my  Lords,  we 
acted  otherwise— ^we  acted  as  our  accusers 
would  have  acted,  or  as  any  men  of  sense 
and  alive  to  the  consequences  and  respon- 
sibilities of  their  own  acts,  would  have 
acted ;  and  what  have  been  the  conse- 
quences ?  Why,  as  even  my  noble  Friend 
admits,  a  powerful  army  has  been  raised 
in  Turkey  with  an  alacrity  that  is  perfectly 
wonderful;  that  that  army  has  already 
done  great  and  good  service ;  and  that  a 
national  spirit,  wholly  apart  from  a  fanati- 
cal spirit,  has  been  raised  in  Turkey,  which 
inspires  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  vigour 
and  vitality  of  that  country  i  while  Austria 
and  Prussia,  grateful  for  the  deference  that 
we  have  shown  to  their  opinions,  and  as 
fully  alive  as  we  are  to  the  aggressive  and 
mischievous  policy  of  Russia,  arc  now  with 
us.  We  no  longer  hear  any  talk  about 
neutrality.  It  was  only  this  day  that  I 
beard  by  telegraph  that  25,000  fresh  troops 
had  been  ordered  by  Austria  to  the  frontier. 
We  ourselves  shall  shortly  have  in  the 
Downs  as  effective  and  powerful  a  fleet  as 
£ver  left  the  shores  of  England  to  sustain 
her  glory;  the  French  Government  are 
precisely  in  the  same  position ;  while  the 
conviction  existing  in  England  that  war  is 
inevitable,  because  every  means  of  main- 
line Earl  of  Clarendon 


taining  peace  have  been  exhausted,  will  be 
a  very  important  source  of  success.  I  say, 
then,  my  Lords,  that  we  have  brought  to 
bear  against  Russia  an  amount  of  moral 
and  material  power  such  as  no  natiou  on 
earth  ever  before  had  to  encounter;  and 
that  this  is  the  result  of  six  months  for- 
bearance and  moderation.  And  now,  my 
Lords,  that  the  facts  are  before  the  people 
of  England,  who  in  their  judgments  are 
always  just  and  reasonable,  to  judgment 
and  sense  of  justice  we  appeal.  They 
adroit  that  these  things  are  so;  and  aa 
to  the  charges  brought  against  us  of  cre« 
dulity  and  connivance  to  the  dishonouring 
of  England,  there  is  no  echo  of  these 
accusations  from  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  the  part  of 
my  noble  Friend's  speech  in  which  ho 
asked,  what  is  oitr  present  position — whe- 
ther we  are  at  war  ?  and  very  justly  de- 
duced that  we  are  not  at  war,  because  no 
declaration  to  that  effect  has  been  made 
by  the  Government  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  My  noble  Friend  seemed  to 
show  a  most  feverish  and  nervous  anxiety 
lest  the  deferring  of  the  deelaraiiuti  of  war 
should  indicate  a  settled  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
peace.  I  can  to  a  certain  extent  relieve 
the  mind  of  my  noble  Friend  on  that  sub- 
ject; because,  although  I  certainly  am  jnst 
as  desirous  for  peace  as  ever,  and  should 
be  just  as  happy  as  ever  if  I  could  inform 
your  Lordships  that  peace  was  now  attain- 
able upon  just  and  honest  grounds,  yet  I 
must  say  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a 
thing.  Just  and  honotirable  terms  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. He  might,  with  ho'hour  to  himself, 
have  relieved  Europe  from  the  state  of 
suspense  and  anxiety  in  which  it  now  is, 
and  have  saved  it  from  the  calamities  of 
the  war  in  which  we  may  now  be  about  to 
plunge;  but  he  has  rejected  all  overtures 
of  a  pacific  nature,  and  has  added  to  \\\s 
original  unreasonable  demands  requisitions 
that  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertaineil. 
He  has  made  representations  and  addressed 
remonstrances  to  his  nearest  allies;  and 
by  a  requisitition  to  them  to  connect  them- 
selves with  his  policy,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  has  hurled  defiance  at  Europe. 
My  noble  Friend  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehensfun  that  that  challenge  will  not 
be  taken  up.  But  your  Lordships  must  be 
well  aware  that  we  are  not  acting  alone  ; 
it  is  not  a  quarrel  between  England  and 
Russia  alone  ; — we  are  acting  with  alliea 
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and  for  allies,  and  it  would  be  the  height 
of  imprudence  were  we  not  to  take  nil  the 
precautions  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  render  necessary  i  or  if  we  were  to  be 
induced  by  any  sneers  or  reproaches  to 
declare  or  to  announce  anything  which  we 
do  not  consider  the  actual  state  of  tilings 
to  require.  1  am  quite  sure  that  your 
LordshipA  will  not  require  that  we  should 
do  so.  Your  Lordships  never  do  require 
that  any  statement  should  be  mado  by  a 
Government  which  they  believe  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  service  ;  and  your 
Lordships  will  readily  understand  that,  as 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  fully  entitled 
themselves  to  our  confidence,  it  is  our  duty 
to  defer  to  a  certain  extent  to  their  wishes, 
as  well  as  our  interest  to  know  what^  under 
certain  contingencies,  will  be  their  policy. 
We  are  also  bound  to  consult,  not  alone 
the  wishes*  but  also  the  dignity  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  inforai  him  of  the  measures 
we  are  about  to  take  in  order  to  guard  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  his  empire. 
Wo  have  consequently  proposed  to  the 
Sultan  a  convention,  and  until  his  assent 
to  that  is  g!ven.  it  would  be  to  consult 
neither  his  dignity  nor  his  independence  to 
land  an  English  and  French  anny  upon 
his  territory.  My  noble  Friend  need  there- 
fore be  under  no  alarm  in  consequence  of 
the  declaration  of  war  dot  having  yet  been 
communicated  to  the  Houses  of  t'arlia- 
inent,  because  he  must  bo  aware  that  no 
time  is  lost  and  no  injury  caused  by  the 
delay ;  that  during  this  time  our  prepara- 
tions are  being  carried  ou  with  all  neces- 
sary vigour  and  energy  ;  and  that  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  England  and  France  will  be 
in  a  state  to  carry  out  effectively  the  great 
purpose  of  any  war — the  prompt  restora- 
tion of  peace. 

My  noble  Friend  has  said  much  about 
what  the  objects  of  that  peace  should  be, 
and  has  requii-ed  your  Lordships  to  bind 
yourselvea  to  what  shall  be  the  ultimate 
obj<'Ct  in  view.  I  thibk,  however,  that 
your  Lord&hips  will  be  of  opinion  thot  it 
Would  be  a  most  imprudent  course — nay, 
it  w(»uld  be  an  impossible  course — for  you 
to  pledge  yourselves  as  to  the  results  of  a 
war  which  has  not  yet  commenced,  ami 
upon  the  contingencies,  upon  the  proverbial 
chances  and  uncertainties  of  which  they 
must  depend.  There  are  many  things 
which  may  be  just  and  desirable  to  be 
attained,  but  which  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  totally  impossible  for  us  to  say  can  be 
attained.  Many  of  the  things  my  noble 
Friend  has  alluded  to  may  be  just  and  de- 


sirable— It  may  be  desirable  that  nohe  of 
the  treaties  now  e.Tistiiig  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  should  continue  in  force*  But, 
by  the  way^  there  is  a  great  misapprehen- 
sion about  those  treaties.  I  will  take,  for 
instance,  the  treaty  of  Koinardji.  Why 
does  the  Emperor  of  Russia  quarrel  with 
that  treaty  ?  Because  he  says  it  does  not 
give  him  what  he  wants,  and  that  it  is  in* 
effectual  for  its  purpose.  He  wants  to  in- 
terpret it  in  a  manner  in  which  Europe 
will  not  permit  him  to  interpret  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  get  a  power  and  influence 
which  he  can  get  in  no  other  way.  It  is 
the  7th  article  of  that  treaty  on  which  he 
rests  his  claim.  What  is  that  7th  article  ? 
He  says  that  the  Sultan  promises,  by  that 
article,  to  protect  the  Greek  religion  and 
all  its  churches  throughout  the  Ottoman 
empire.  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  very  pro- 
per pledge  for  a  Mahomedan  Power  to  give 
to  a  Christian  one  ;  but  it  is  limited  to,  or 
rather  it  extends  no  further  than,  the  gene- 
ral protection  ;  and  the  only  intervention 
permitted  to  Russia  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  Church  is  with  respect  to  a  church 
at  that  time  building  in  Constantinople. 
It,  therefore,  proves  thot  the  Emperor  has 
no  right  to  protect  the  Greek  Church, 
which  does  not  equally  apply  to  other  de- 
nominations. So  much  with  respect  to 
the  treaty  of  Kainardji.  I  any  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Bait  a  Liman 
in  respect  to  the  provinces.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  not  in  possession  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities by  virtno  of  that  treaty,  but  in 
violation  of  it.  If  that  treaty  bad  never 
existed,  his  troops  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  been  there.  Be  is  there  by 
the  right,  or  rather  by  an  abuse  of  the 
right,  of  vicinoge.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia has  an  army  on  the  frontier,  and  when- 
ever he  wants  to  coerce  Turkey  he  marches 
into  her  neighbouring  territory  \  that  is  all 
that  it  has  to  do  with  the  existence  of  a 
treaty.  I  was  going  to  say,  however,  that 
it  might  be  just  and  desirable  to  effect 
some  of  the  things  alluded  to  by  my  noble 
Friend.  It  might  be  desirable  not  to  re- 
tain these  treaties ;  it  might  be  very  de- 
sirable or  very  just  to  take  from  Russia, 
and  to  restore  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  hod  been  token,  varioua  territories 
which  Russia  had  taken  from  other  coun- 
tries ;  it  may  be  very  just  and  desirable  to 
make  Russia  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  ;  bnt« 
my  Lords,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
take  any  resolution  upon  any  of  these  sub- 
jects without  knowing  with  what  skill  and 
with  what  aaccesa  the  war  will  be  oon- 
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ducted,  or  what  will  be  the  position  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at 
its  conclusion.  The  predilection  of  Mr. 
Pitt  for  the  French  Royal  Familj,  for  the 
Bourbons,  was  certainly  very  strong.  No 
one  could  desire  more  than  he  did,  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors;  yet 
throughout  the  war,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  constantly  pressed  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Pitt  never  would  say  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  was  the  object  of  the  war, 
or  should  be  the  ground  on  which  peace 
should  be  concluded.  In  the  same  way, 
my  Lords,  I  afiirm  that  we  cannot  now 
come  to  any  resolution  as  to  how  a  peace 
shall  be  made  durable,  or  how  Turkey 
shall  so  become  a  portion  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean family  as  shall  tend  to  make  peace 
durable.  My  Lords,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  that  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of 
very  momentous  and  important  events ; 
and  I  think  that  it  would  ill  become  the 
gravity  of  the  moment  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion such  as  id  suggested  by  the  noble 
Lord.  Wo  are  now  approaching — or  ra- 
ther, I  may  say,  we  are  already  embarked 
in — that  great  question  which  has  long 
been  foreseen,  and  which  has  long  been 
postponed,  by  all  the  ablest  and  clearest- 
sighted  statesmen  in  Europe,  on  account 
of  its  magnitude — of  the  universal  political 
embarrassment  and  commercial  dislocation 
which  it  would  cause ;  but,  my  Lords,  as 
we  are  about  to  undertake  it.  and  as  we 
have  been  forced  into  it  against  our  wish, 
I  say  that  it  ought  to  be  settled,  and 
firmly  settled,  once  for  all.  I  again  re- 
peat, my  Lords,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
at  this  moment  to  tell  what  the  result 
will  be  ;  but  I  can  assure  your  Lordships 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  every  man  who 
directly  or  indirectly  will  take  part  in  this 
war,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Her 
Majesty !s  Government,  so  far  as  the  conrse 
of  events  will  permit,  to  do  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  future  security  and  tran- 
quillity of  Europe — to  check  the  aggres- 
sive and  ambitious  power  of  Russia  ; — I 
say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  I 
Bay  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  solid  gua- 
rantees that  Europe  shall  not  be  again  de- 
prived of  the  great  blessings  of  peace; 
but  I  say  also  that  neither  this  country  nor 
the  other  Christian  Powers  would  fulfil  the 
great  duty  that  has  devolved  upon  them, 
nor,  indeed,  would  they  consult  the  best 
interests  of  the  Sultan  himselfi  if  they  did 

Jle  Earl  of  Clarendon 


not  take  this  opportunity  to  secure  equal 
rights  and  equ^l  justice  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  that  progress  and  prosperity  which 
Christian  civilisation  would  bring  about  in 
that  empire. 

The  Earl  of  MORNINGTON  was  un- 
derstood to  blame  the  Government  for 
having,  at  one  stage  of  the  transactions, 
placed  too  great  confidence  in  the  assn- 
ranees  of  peace  made  by  Russia,  while  that 
Power  was  actively  arming  for  war.  He 
thought  that;  in  the  face  of  certain  notorious 
facts,  they  ought  to  have  required  from 
that  Power  more  distinct  and  positive  ex- 
planations. It  was  necessary,  in  his  opi- 
nion, in  order  to  maintain  the  just  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  to  deprive  Russia  of 
that  power  which  she  exercised,  under  the 
pretext  of  religious  treaties,  against  the 
independence  of  the  Sultan.  The  Russo- 
Greek  communion  and  the  Greek  Church 
were  as  different  as  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
manism ;  and,  therefore,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  no  justification  for  putting  for- 
ward the  claims  he  had  made  to  the  pro- 
tectorate of  that  Church.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  Turkish  character,  and 
very  little  for  the  position  of  the  Greek 
and  Christian  population  generally  in  the 
Turkish  dominions ;  but  the  way  to  im-^ 
prove  that  population  and  to  render  them 
more  moral  was  to  let  them  see  that  all 
Christian  nations  collectively  in  Europe 
were  ready,  should  they  be  oppresseil  by 
the  Turks,  to  interest  themselves  in  their 
behalf  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  one  sect 
against  the  other  as  had  hitherto  been  the 
case. 

Lord  LYTTELTON:  My  Lords,  on 
this  question  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  agree  with  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey) :  I  do  not  put  it  in  that  way, 
for  I  am  very  glad  to  agree  with  that  noble 
Earl  whenever  I  can.  But  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  hold  to  some  extent,  in  com- 
mon with  him,  views  in  which  I  fear  very 
few  of  your  Lordships,  very  few  people  of 
this  country,  concur.  That  being  so,  I 
have,  indeed,  no  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
giving  expression  to  these  views  in  this 
place.  A  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Lyndhurst)  once  quoted  here  a  saying  of  A 
learned  man  in  old  times — Nunquam  lihen- 
titu  loquor,  qtMtn  cum  quod  dico  auditoru 
bus  displicet.  The  noble  Lord  said  he  did 
not  share  in  that  feeling— neither  do  I. 
But  I  do  feel  unwilling  that  the  noble  Earl 
should  be  alone  in  this  House  in  giving 
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expression  to  those  opinions ;  and  I  hope  I 
may  ask  the  indulgence  of  the.  House  if  I 
now  act  on  that  feeling.     I  do  not  profess 
adhesion  to  all  the  views  stated  by  the 
noble  Earl.     Concerning  the  condition  of 
the  Russian   and  Turkish   empires — con- 
<^eming  the  old  question  of  the  balance  of 
European   power — I   will  only   saj,   that 
what  the  noble  Earl  said  seems  to  me  de- 
serving of   serious  consideration.     I  pro- 
pose to  take  a  much  narrower  ground — to 
confine  myself  to  the  demand  of  Russia^- 
for  what  I  presume  was  the  most  import- 
ant point  in  the  recent  negotiations,  the 
power  of  interference,  control — what  you 
v^ill — over  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  and,  with  reference  to  that,  t(h 
the  period  of  Prince  MenchikofF*s  mission. 
Since,  or  nearly  since  that  time,  I  much 
agree  with   the  noble   Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  that,  mainly,  I  suppose,  by  the 
indecision  and  embarrassment  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  the  negotiations  became 
Buoh  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  to 
follow,  or  to  recollect.     I  trust   that   no 
apology  is  required — an  apology  is  due  at 
any  time  from  so  insignificant  a  Member 
of  the  House  as  myself,  for  troubling  the 
House — but  I  trust  no  npology  is  required 
for  adverting  to  these  early  negotiations. 
At  least,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  general  response  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters,  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  speak  of  these  early  transac- 
tions.    I   apprehend   it  has  always  been 
the  custom,  the   right,  and   the   duty  of 
Parliament,  closely  to  scrutinise  the  origin 
of  wars ;  that  it  is  important  for  various 
rea!«ons,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
guidance  of  our  future  policy.     Now  I  by 
no  means  deny  that,  preceding  and  accom- 
panying Prince  Menchikoff's  mission,  there 
was   much   in    the  conduct  of  Russia  to 
excite  suspicion  and  disapproval — in  her 
vast  armaments,  in   the   imperious  tone, 
and  in  the  demand  for  secrecy,  which  he 
was  instructed  to  make  use  of.     But  that 
IS  not  the  exact  question.     I  wish  to  look 
at  the  actual  demands  made  by  Russia, 
and  at  what  our  negotiators  were  prepared 
to  concede ;  and  I  desire  to  ask  attention, 
with  perhaps  rather  more  precision  than 
has  yet  been  done,  to  the  words  of  some 
of  the  more  important  documents  of  that 
time.     It  seems  that  there  were  four  im- 
portant   papers    issued    by   Prince  Men- 
chikoff ;  and  what  I  would  urge  is,  that  as 
that  series  of  proposals  was  a  series  of 
concessions  on  the  part  of  Russia,  so  the 
difference  of  the  parties,  which  began  by 


being  one  of  substance,  became  one  of 
form,  and  in  the  end  even  that  difference 
of  form  was  obliterated.  The  first  paper 
was  a  project  of  secret  treaty;  the  second, 
a  letter  proposing  a  different  sort  of  con- 
vention ;  the  third,  the  actual  draft  of  con* 
vention  founded  on  that  letter ;  the  fourth, 
the  well-known  note  or  ultimatum.  I 
must  ask  leave  of  the  House  to  read  the 
particular  clauses  in  these  papers  which 
bear  on  my  point.     The  first  is  this :  — 

"  The  Greek  religion  shail  alwnys  be  protected 
in  all  the  churches ;  the  representatives  of  the 
Imperial  Court  shall  have  the  right  to  give  orders 
to  the  churches  in  Constantinople  and  in  other 
places,  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastics ;  and  as 
these  recommendations  proceed  from  a  friendly 
and  neighbouring  Government,  they  shall  be  well 
received." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  objection- 
able proposal.  Considering  the  relation  of 
the  parties,  of  course  these  "  orders " 
would  be  peremptory  ones  ;  and  tlieir  being 
**  well  received  *'  means,  of  course,  the 
absolute  submission  of  Turkey.  In  the 
very  next  paper  these  grounds  of  objection 
have  disappeared.  It  is  there  merely  said 
that  "  a  sened  or  convention  shall  be  made 
for  the  guarantee  of  the  strict  status  quo 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  Greco 
Russian  rite  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
of  its  sanctuaries.'*  The  third  paper  puts 
this  in  a  defiuUe  form,  namely,  the  ar« 
tide — 

"  No  change  shall  be  made  as  regards  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  which  have  been  en- 
joyed by,  or  are  possessed  ab  antiquo  by,  the 
orthodox  churches,  pious  institutions,  and  clergy 
in  the  dominion  of  the  Porte,  which  is  pleased  to 
secure  the  same  to  them  in  perpetuity,  on  the 
strict  basis  of  the  staiut  quo  now  existing." 

The  fourth  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
third,  but  the  form  is  varied  from  a  con- 
vention to  an  official  note.  Now  this  ques- 
tion is  one  partly  of  substance,  partly  of 
form — partly  the  form  of  the  question  is 
itself  its  substance ;  and  I  would  first  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  important 
despatch  of  Lord  Stratford,  inclosing  (un- 
der date  15th  May)  a  proposal  which  he 
then  thought,  between  the  time  of  the 
third  and  fourth  proposals  of  Prince  Men- 
chikoff,  might  be  accepted  by  the  Porte. 
In  that  despatch  he  states — *'  Your  Lord- 
ship will  perceive  that  it  gives  everything 
required  by  Russia,  except  the  form  of 
guarantee."  Now  it  is  true  that  these 
words  are  not  literally  correct.  The  clause 
referred  to  does  concede  all  that  Russia 
asks,  but  that  the  limiting  words  are  added, 
**as  regards  spiritual  matters.*'  And  I 
am  aware  that  in  some  parts   of  these' 
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pnpers,  stress  is  laid  on  this  circumstance. 
But  I  apprehend  nothing  can,  in  fact,  he 
built  upon  it.  For  whatever  Lord  Strat- 
ford may  have  thought  about  it,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Porte  itself  was  prepared  to  go 
beyond  those  words.  This  appears  in  many 
places,  but  especially  in  a  firman  which 
the  Porte  issued,  or  was  to  issue,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  and  which  appears  in  p. 
27 1.     There  the  Sultan  sars : — 


"  I  pfO|M>ae  that  the  special  privileges  oonoem- 
Ing  spiritual  matters  which  my  ancestors  hare 
granted  to  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  religion,  my 
faithttil  subjects — that  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges g^ntcd  to  its  churches"  (additional)  "with 
the  lands  and  real  property  dependent  thereon — 
and  that  the  immUDities  and  rights  which  pecU' 
liarly  appertain  to  the  Greek  clergy-^hall  be  for 
ever  maintained." 

And  again,  in  the  protest  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities,  the  Porte 
"  does  not  hesitate  to  gite  sufficient  assu- 
rances respecting  the  rights,  spiritual  pri- 
vileges^ and  other  immunities  attaching  to 
the  Greek  churches."  I  conceive,  there- 
fore, that  Lord  Stratford's  words  are  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  that  the  difference 
was  only  one  of  form.  Well,  then  the 
form  was  given  up  I  In  the  elaborate  lan- 
guage sometimes  used  in  these  despatches, 
all  that  was  *'  bilateral  and  synallagmatic  '^ 
tn  the  form  was  given  up,  and  an  official 
note  was  substituted.  It  ns  true  that  in 
one  place  Lord  Stratford  says  that  the 
note  would  have  the  force  of  a  treaty. 
But  how  could  that  be  ?  If  the  force,  why 
not  the  form  ?  I  must  repeat  that  the 
stress  Was  laid  on  the  mere  form,  and  that 
that  form  was  given  pp.  And,  accordingly, 
on  the  note  being  sabmitted  by  them  to 
the  Porte,  and  their  advice  asked,  onr  nego- 
tiators, rather  like  people  unexpectedly 
taken  at  their  wordy  refused  to  say  any- 
thing. I  must  say  this  seems  rather  a 
poor-spirited  and  improper  thing  to  do.  I 
eoaceive  that  H  was  their  duty  thronghovt 
these  transactions  to  hate  advised  the 
Porte.  But,  in  fact,  though  nomrnally 
they  did  not  advise,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  opinion  was  well  known  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  very  despatch  sending 
home  the  note.  Lord  Stratfunl  says  : — 

"The  Pashft  declared  his  opinion  that  the  al-* 
tered  form  of  the  Russian  demands  left  them  as 
objectionable  as  ever,  and  I  found  that  my  col- 
leagues agreed  with  me  in  adopting  an  opinion 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  the  Turkish 
Minister." 

Now  it  is  true  that  this  confinement  of  the 
question  to  the  point  of  form  was  not  re- 
sorted to  by  our  Governiuent  at  home  as  it 

Lord  Lyttelton 


was  at  Constantinople.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  j>f  Clarendon)  always  insisted 
much  on  the  substance  of  the  demand. 
That  substance  may  be  found  most  con- 
veniently stated  in  the  third  of  Prince 
Menchikoff^s  papery,  as  folloits  i — 

"  No  change  shall  be  made  as  regards  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  have 
been  enjoyed  by,  or  are  possessed  ab  antiquo  by, 
the  orthodox  clergy,  Ac,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Forte,  which  is  pleased  to  secure  the  same  to 
them  in  perpetuity*  on  the  striet  basis  of  the 
$iaiu8  quo  now  existing." 

One  objection  was  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  a  part  of  this  clause,  which 
hardly  seems  to  have  much  weight- 
namely,  founded  on  the  words  ah  antiquo, 
as  possibly  admitting  a  number  of  indefi- 
nite and  obsolete  claims  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  to  the  danger  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Now  this  Ys  answered  in  several 
parts  of  the  Rus&ian  papers,  but  it  was 
really  superfluous  to  do  so,  for  ihe  clause 
itself  says  that  what  is  .  claimed  is  the 
status  quo  now  existing.  I  desire,  then, 
to  know  what  is  the  objection  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  demand  ?  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  its  effect  on  the  actual  state  of  things 
— the  actual  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  If  that  were  the  qiios- 
tioUf  there  is  much  curiotM  evidence  upon 
it  that  may  be  inferred  from  the  despatches 
of  that  able  negotiator.  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour. It  will  bo  found  that  in  several 
places,  when  pressed  by  Count  Nesselrode 
to  say  what  would  be  the  harm  of  this— 
what  would  be  the  real  change — he  evades, 
in  a  remarkable  way,  giving  any  argument 
in  reply.  lie  says  i — '*  After  a  little  dia- 
cnssion  on  this,  we  passed  on;*'  or,  *' I 
said  it  was  of  no  use  to  advert  to  that ; 
that  the  mind  of  my  Government  was 
made  up  upon  it,  and  there  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  said.''  But  there  is  one 
much,  more  significant  passage.  In  a  re- 
port (p.  242)  of  a  conYersation  which  he 
had  with  Count  Nesselrode,  Sir  H.  Sey- 
mour says  he  observed — **  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  granting  to  the  Emperor  a  right 
of  protection  over  l(>,000;OtX)  of  Greeks, 
which  would  make  them  all  k>ok  up  to  a 
forergn  sovereign,  and  not  to  their  own 


master.'  '*  Have  they  looked,"  Count 
Nesselrode  replied,  **  for  the  last  100  years 
in  any  other  direction?"  Sir  H.  Sey- 
mour, of  course,  denies  this  in  a  general 
sort  of  way,  but  he  does  not  controvert  it ; 
and  his  concluding  sentence  seems  to  me 
still  more  significant.     He  says  : — 

**  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued  that  this  influenee 
is  ali'eady  possessed  by  Russia,  and  thati  although 


Greek  aubjeots  of  (he  Porte  i>  not  ;et  leoured  to 
her,  the  pnicCiae  of  so  iDterTering  has  loag  pre- 
vailed. All  this  n»j  be  true." 
And  then  he  adds  words  whicb,  I  must 
eaj,  coming  from  bo  clear  a  writer  as  Sir 
H.  Sejmour,  seem  to  me,  from  their 
feebleness  and  iodistiDctneBS,  to  furnish 
strong  proof  that  he  himHelf  felt  very 
little  force  Id  what  he  was  aajing.     He 

"  All  this  mar  he  true,  but  It  i>  no  leu  eertala 
that  a  loug-oherisbed  object  id  Been  to  bnve  been 
■ought  b;  a  tortuous  pnth,  and  that  if  words  be 
not  inteaded  to  diiguise  tDtentions,  Her  Majeat^'s 
Government  have  good  right  to  look  with  auspioion 
upon  their  demanda." 

Bat  what  I  am  to  look  at  is  the  condition 
of  the  existing  treatieB.  I  deBire  to  know 
in  what  respect  this  demand  departs  from 
the  substance  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  t 
No  donbt  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  and  others  have  put 
their  finger  on  these  very  treaties,  and 
hare  said,  "  The  mischief  lies  here,  and 
these  treaties  maaC  be  reconstructed." 
That  may  be  or  may  not ;  I  am  not 
concerned  to  argue  it.  Very  likely  it  is 
BO,  and  that  reconstruction  may  be  an  in- 
cidental advantage  of  the  preBeot  war ; 
but  of  course  there  was  no  such  qaestion 
as  that  in  the  negotiation,  and  the  argu- 
ment tells  the  other  way.  No  one  can 
donbt  that,  if  Kussia  could  have  established 
that  her  demands  did  not  vary  from  the 
treaties,  her  case  would  hare  been  made 
out.  Well,  the  words  in  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji  are  no  doubt  very  few,  rery  sim- 
ple, Very  general : — *'  The  Porte  promises 
to  protect  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
churches."  And  the  only  argument  in 
these  papen  against  the  Rnssian  allega- 
tion that  its  present  demand,  though  more 
explicit  and  detailed,  is  subBtantially  iden- 
tical with  tho  terms  of  the  treaty  is — first, 
that  the  treaty  is  general,  while  the  de- 
mand is  precise  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
whereas  the  treaty  mentions  tbe  Christian 
religion,  the  demand  relates  to  the  Greek 
Church.  But  the  more  general  words  are, 
tho  more  space  they  may  cover  in  a  ques- 
tion I  and,  with  regard  to  the  first  and  to 
the  second  point,  with  every  desire  tcfind  a 
satisfactory  answer,  and,  though  it  is  vrbat 
one  does  not  like  to  do — at  such  a  moment 
it  may  sound  unnational — Co  adopt  the 
enemy's  words,  I  cannot  resist  the  force  of 
a  few  sentences,  which  I  will  read,  of 
Connt  Nesselrode,  in  a  sort  of  semi-of&cial 
letter  ivbich  he  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Seymour 
(p.  328) :- 


^  trae  tbat,  if  tiken  lilerall;,  the  righU  aad  privi- 
leges of  tbe  Greek  religion  are  not  mentioned 
therein  in  oiprcaa  terma  ]  but  protection  granted 
to  religion  and  its  ohurchea  clearl}  inipllea,  in  the 
eatimalion  of  every  aenaible  and  honest  man,  that 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  said  ohurobes. 
From  the  moment  that  the  Sultan  pledged  himself 
to  ua  to  protect  them,  be  by  Chat  very  aot  con- 
ferred upon  ua  the  right  of  hatching  over  ttia 
manner  in  which  he  fulHll^  IbaC  engagement. 
And,  as  regards  the  term  '  Christian  religion,' 
employed  in  the  article  of  the  treat;,  we  will  not 
do  the  English  Cabinet  tho  injustice  t«  suppose 
that  it  is  desirous  of  quibbling  (mibtilii^)  on  that 
term.  It  is  very  evident  thai,  in  stipulating  for 
religion  and  churcbes  in  Turkey,  the  Catholic  rite 
being  already  placed  there  under  another  proteo- 
tion  than  our  own,  there  Could  only  be  a  question 
of  the  religion  and  the  ohurchea  to  which  We  and 
the  aubjecta  of  the  Sultan  our  co-retigiomsts  be* 
long." 

I,  therefore,  cannot  resist  the  eonclnsion, 
that  the  Porte  ought  to  have  been  advised 
to  accept  this  u2ltnui(ifin ;  and  that,  if  so, 
the  war  would  have  been  averted  or  post- 
poned. Perhaps,  indeed,  that  is  not  de- 
nied. The  noble  Earl  (the  Sari  of  Derby) 
seemed  to  think  it  enough  to  say  that  it 
would  only  have  been  so  for  a  time.  I 
reply,  that  a  mere  postponement  of  a  war 
ii  a  clear  gain  and  a  great  advantage.  It  is 
so  even  in  ibe  natiuo  implicated,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that,  after  postponement,  it 
would  enter  on  the  war  at  an  increased  dis- 
advantage.  And  how  can  that  be  main- 
tained of  Turkey  }  Is  it  not  the  fact  that, 
since  the  last  war,  or  the  last  danger  of 
war,  thot  empire  has  greatly  increased  in 
military  power  and  ability  ?  Are  We  not 
loudly  told  by  the  friends  of  Turkey,  that 
that  improvement  is  rapidly  going  on  f 
And  still  more,  might  it  not  have  been 
hoped,  though  1  at  le/ist  could  not  confi- 
dently expect  it,  that  had  peace  been  pre- 
served, Turkey  might  have  well  spent  tbe 
years  that  are  coming  in  the  conciliation 
and  consolidation  of  the  affections  of  her 
own  people,  especially  of  her  Christiat) 
population  ?  I  must  say,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  by  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Beaumont),  that  some  credit  must 
be  given  to  what  we  see  in  these  blue 
books ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
eminently  nn satisfactory  than  the  reports 
there  furnished  by  Lord  Stratford  of  the 
state  of  that  Christian  population.  And  I 
should  conjecture  that,  if  at  this  moment 
there  is  one  subject  which  more  than  an- 
other weighs  upon  the  minds  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  it  is  tbe  accounts  which 
reach  us  day  by  day  of  the  Greek  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Turkish  provinces.     Moreover, 
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the  question  whether  war  was  or  was  not, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitable,  does  not  malse 
insignificant  the  question,  whether  it  was 
just  in  its  origin  at  the  time  it  was  entered 
upon.  I  am  one  of  those  who  consider 
that  the  war  of  1793  was  not,  at  the  time 
and  on  the  grounds  on  which  we  engaged  in 
it,  a  justifiable  one.  I  liave  no  idea  that 
it  could  have  been  long  deferred  ;  but  still 
the  question,  whether  it  was  then  a  right 
one,  has  always  been  held  an  important  one 
in  history.  Having  ventured  to  express 
these  opinions,  I  am  anxious  to  add  some 
words,  to  some  extent,  in  qualification  of 
them.  First,  it  would  bo  very  presump- 
tuous and  unbecoming  in  me  to  cast  any 
strong  or  sweeping  censure  either  on  the 
Government,  or  on  the  able  man  who  has 
conducted  these  negotiations  at  Constanti- 
nople. I  cannot,  indeed,  resist  the  opinion, 
that  at  an  important  moment  errors  of 
judgment  were  committed,  but  no  one  can 
feel  more  strongly  that  both  here  and  there 
they  were  actuated  by  the  most  sincere  love 
of  justice  and  the  most  anxious  desire 
of  peace.  My  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  has  often  told  us  that  he  feels, 
as  every  man  ought  to  feel,  the  acutest 
pain  at  the  thought  of  this  country  being 
involved  in  war  from  any  cause  whatever. 
I  also  wish  distinctly  to  avow,  that  these 
opinions  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the 
present  or  immediate  future  conduct  of  this 
country.  Not  only  now,  but  for  many 
months  past,  I  believe  that  war  has  been 
inevitable  ;  and  an  inevitable  war  is  a  just 
For  many  months  past,  I  conceive 


war. 


that  Russia,  almost  by  her  every  step,  has 
been  putting  herself  more  and  more  in  the 
wrong,  and  so  has  altered  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  question.  Still  more,  after  the  ap- 
proval, the  support,  the  encourngement, 
the  promises  which  we  have  given  to  Tur- 
key, it  would  be  impossible  to  desert  her 
now  in  her  hour  of  extreme  peril  and  need. 
Parliament,  indeed,  is  not  responsible  for 
this  war.  By  the  necessities  of  our  foreign 
system— almost  entirely  even  while  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  quite  so  when  it  is  not — 
the  responsibility  of  a  war  lies  upon  the 
executive  Government.  But  Parliament 
is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Government,  and,  therefore, 
would  be  so  for  so  flagrant  a  breach  of 
faith  as  the  desertion  of  Turkey  now  would 
be.  War,  therefore,  must  be ;  and  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  most  humane,  that  is, 
the  most  vigorous  manner.  And,  no  doubt, 
It  is  well  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  points 
pf  view,  that  in  such  a  war  we  should  have 
Lord  LyiteUon 


the  strong  popular  feeling  which  now  exists 
on  our  side.  But  I  hope  that  no  one  is 
relying  too  much  on  the  continuance  of 
that  popular  feeling.  No  one  can  tell  me 
of  any  war  that  was  not  popular  at  its  out- 
set with  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  more  so  now  because  it  is  so  entire  a 
novelty  to  the  present  generation.  No 
wonder,  then,  magnificent  preparations  for 
war  delight  them.  But  that  same  novelty 
and  inexperience  will  very  soon  have  a 
powerful  opposite  effect,  when  the  people 
begin  to  feel  the  burdens  of  war,  of  which 
they  now  know  nothing.  I  believe,  and 
sincerely  hope,  that  the  Government  intend 
to  make  the  country  pay  for  this  war  year 
by  year,  without  running  into  debt.  That 
is  the  only  right  way ;  but  its  effect  on 
the  popular  feeling  may  easily  be  antici- 
pated. But,  as  to  the  people's  approval  of 
this  war,  what  do  the  bulk  of  the  people 
know  about  the  origin  of  this  war  ?  What 
can  thev  know  about  it  ?  What  thev  know 
and  see  is,  that  there  is  a  big  fellow  bully- 
ing a  little  one,  and  that  the  little  one  is 
making  a  brave  fight  of  it — and  they  are 
all  for  the  little  one.  And  that  is  very  good 
and  right ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  origin  of 
this  war.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  result 
may  be  a  peace  more  stable  and  durable 
than  we  have  lately  had — the  production 
of  some  good  that  may  more  than  counter- 
balance the  certain  interruption  of  good, 
and  creation  of  evil,  that  any  war  whatever 
must  occasion. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  would  not  trespass  long  upon  their 
Lordships*  time,  but  he  rose  to  express  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
because,  whatever  might  be  their  Lord- 
ships* opinions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  dispute  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
negotiations  had  been  conducted,  they  were 
all  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyt- 
telton),  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
a  vigorous  manner  was  the  best,  the  safest, 
and  the  most  humane  policy.  The  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  held  out  hopes  to  the 
country  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  fully  alive  to  that  consideration,  and 
were  amply  doing  their  duty.  But  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  fact,  that 
there  never  before  had  been  an  occasion 
when  the  country  sent  out  an  armed  expe- 
dition and  organised  great  fleets  without  a 
communication  upon  the  subject,  or  the  ob« 
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ject,  being  made  direct  from  the  Croirn  to  ' 
the  two  (louses  of  Parliament.  And  such  a 
message  from  the  Crown  might  have  been 
made  on  the  present  occasion,  and  yet  need 
not   have   communicated   one   quarter   as 
much  in  the  waj  of  revealing  in  a  direct 
form  the  plans  of  the  Government  as  was  ' 
contained  in  the  speech  of  liis  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Clarendon).     The  noble  Earl , 
had  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt  \ 
as   a   precedent.      He   (the  Marquess   of 
Clanricarde)  would   also  refer  to  the  au-  \ 
thority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  those  who  were 
his  contemporaries;    and   he  found   that 
when   Mr.  Pitt   went  to   war,    and   when 
Mr.    Addington,   his    successor,    went   to 
war,   they  came  down  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  not  only  made  a  communi- 
cation,  but  moved  an  Address,  by  which 
the  sense  of  Parliament  was  expressed  on 
the  expediency  of  the  war.     The  Address 
moved  in  the  year  1803  might  be  adopted 
almost    verbatim    at    the   present    crisis, 
merely  changing  the  word  "  France*'  to 
'*  Russia;"  it  expresi^ed  a  determination 
to   resist   the  spirit   of  encroachment,  of 
ambition  and  aggression,  which  then  ac- 
tuated the  Government  of  France.  He  was 
liigltlj  gratified  at^the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent debate,  on  account  of  the  speech  it 
had  drawn  forth  from  the  Treasury  bench  ; 
though,  undoubtedly,  it  would  have  been 
still  more  gratifying  if  they  had  had  that 
speech  from  the  noble  Earl  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury — because  it  was  impossible 
not  to  have  noticed  the  discrepancy  of  tone 
which  had  been  evident  in  the  speeches  of 
ditferent  members  of  the  Government  at 
different  times  on  this  important  subject. 
Having  said  this  much,  he  would  not  go 
back  to  the  blue   books,  or  again  repeat 
his  opinion  further  than  to  declare   tliat 
nothing  had  been  advanced  in  these  dis- 
cussions which  proved  that  this  war  might 
not  have  been  avoided.     A  new  question 
had  now  sprung  up  of  a  very  embarrassing 
nature,  which  reminded  him  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  pretensions  of  Russia  were 
checked  on  former  occasions  by  the  firm 
and  decided  attitude  that  had  been   then 
taken  ;  he  alluded  to  the  claims  of  Russia 
upon  Turkey  in  reference  to  political  refu- 
gees.    This  had   been  a  question  in  the 
Cabinet  of   Russia   for   many  years,  and 
he    remembered    that,  in  a  debate  which 
took  place  in  their  Lordships'  House  in 
1850,  the  noble  Earl  now  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  sneered  at  the  appearance 
of  the  British  fleet  at  that   time  in  the 
Levant,  in  consequence  of  this  very  ques- 


tion of  the  political  refugees  having  been 
mooted  by  Russia.     The  agents  of  Russia 
knew  well  that  the  great  Western  Powers, 
France  and  England,  would  not  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  the  encroachment  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Sultan,  which,  in  re- 
spect of  that  very  point,  Russia  was  at- 
tempting to  make.     True,  our  naval  forces 
did   not   then   arrive  in    Turkish   waters 
until  after  that  question  was  settled  ;  but 
that  was  a  case  almost  exactly  similar  to 
the  present,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion    for  a  ship  of    war  to  approach 
the   Turkish   coast   now   if   it  had   been 
clearly  understood   from   the  outset  that, 
now  as  then,  the  Governments  of  France 
and  England  were  prepared  to  act  in  con- 
cert to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Russia. 
He  would  repeat  that  he  had  heard  with 
pleasure  the  speech  of   his  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  that  night,  because 
he  hoped  it  would  do  much  to  counteract 
the  bad  eflects  which  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  from  themselves  had  been  produced 
in  the  East  by  the  extraordinary  position 
in  which  the  combined  fleets  were  placed. 
We  read  that  the  fleets  were  in  the  Bos- 
phorus.     But   why  ?    Because   they  were 
waiting    for   an    explanation   of  their  in- 
structions.    He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde) had  no  right  to  ask  what  those  in- 
structions had  been,  or  what  they  were  to 
be.     But  he  held  that  it  was  a  most  unfor- 
tunate thing  that  the  Admirals  should  hare 
been  instructed  to  put  forth  a  threat  which 
they  could  not  fulfil,  and  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  mere  idle  boastful  menace.  Captain 
Drummond  was  sent  in  the  frigate  Aetri- 
hution  to  Sebastopol,  and  well  had  he  exe- 
cuted his  commission.  Would  that  courage 
and  determination  similar  to  that  of  Cap- 
tain Drummond  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
counsels   of  the   allies    of   the  Sultan    a 
year  ago.    Captain  Drummond  was  sent  to 
Sebastopol  to  intimate  that  the  combined 
fleets    would  not  allow  the   Russian  fleet 
any  longer  to  assail  the  Turkish  coasts 
or  interfere  with   Turkish  vess^s  in  the 
Black  Sea.     Had  we  carried  that  threat 
into  execution  ?  He  might  be  told  that  pro- 
fessional reasons  had  prevented  its  being 
done.     No  doubt  they  had  ;  but  it  was  a 
most   unfortunate  thing,   indeed,  that  we 
should  have  held  out  that  threat,  and  that 
the  nations  of  the  East,  susceptible  as  they 
were  known  to  be,  should  see  our  fleet  re- 
tire, and  the  Russian  ships  come  out  from 
Sebastopol,  and,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  fleet,  bombard  the   fort  of  Shefkatil, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  Ho 
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hoped,  therefore,  that  the  speech  of  his 
nohle  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  would 
go  forth  to  the  East  without  delay,  for 
every  minute  lost  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance there.  He  helieved  that  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  combined  squa- 
drons would  be  worth  more  than  an  army  of 
20,000  men  on  the  shores  of  the  Caucasus 
for  if  once  the  fleet  showed  that  England 
and  France  were  really  opposed  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Russia,  the  whole  population 
of  that  and  the  adjacent  countries  would 
join  the  standard  of  the  Sultan.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Beaumont) 
not  to  press  his  Resolutions  to  a  division,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  unusual  and  unwise  after  the  satisfac- 
tory declarations  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  no  apo- 
logy  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Beaumont)  for  having 
again  brought  forward  the  present  ques* 
tion  ;  for  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon) had  a  few  nights  ago  expressed  a 
strong  wish,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  the  discussion  upon  this 
subject  should  be  of  the  most  ample  kind ; 
and  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  had  had 
that  wish  granted,  and  that,  by  the  grant- 
ing of  that  wish,  it  was  shown  that  the 
more  the  blue  books  had  been  "  pottered 
over*'  and  the  question  discussed,  either  in 
that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the 
stronger  and  the  more  general  had  the 
opinion  become  of  the  wisdom,  and  saga- 
city, and  ability  with  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  conducted  these  most  difBcult 
negotiations.  The  question  had  resolved 
itself  into  two  accusations  against  the  Go* 
▼ernment — the  first,  made  with  singular 
ability  by  a  noble  Earl  (Lord  Grey)  was* 
that  they  had  been  too  inclined  to  go  to  war, 
ancV  that  the  reasons  they  bad  adopted  for 
going  to  war  were  not  good  reasons.  He 
need  not  argue  now  whether  this  opinion 
was  well  or  ill  founded,  for  the  utter- 
ance of  this  opinion  had  not  met  with 
any  response  either  in  the  country  or 
in  their  Lordships'  House.  As  to  the 
other  charge,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know 
that  it  was  the  very  identical  charge  which 
every  Opposition  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe  concerned  in  this  great  question 
had  made  on  their  Governments — namely, 
that  they  had  shown  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation. Every  post  confirmed  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Count  Nesselrode  for  the  course 
be    bad    pursued    towards   England  and 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 


France.  In  Turkey,  the  population  of  the 
capital  actually  broke  into  open  insurrec- 
tion, from  discontent  with  their  Govern- 
ment not  taking  a  soflieiently  energetic 
tone.  The  same  accusations  were  made 
against  the  Government  of  France  as 
against  that  of  England ;  that  Government 
being  accused  of  being  dragged  in  the 
wake  of  England. for  a  cause  which  did 
not  interest  France  ;  while  in  this  country 
it  was  said  that  our  only  acts  of  vigour 
were  the  consequence  of  the  spirited  action 
of  the  French ;  so  that  they  had  the  Oppo- 
sitions bringing  against  two  Governments* - 
which,  he  believed,  had  in  an  unexampled 
manner  acted  together  in  perfect  confidence 
for  a  disinterested  object,  the  same  accusa- 
tions— accusations  so  incompatible  that  they 
could  be  mathematically  shown  to  be  impos- 
sible. The  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  had  stated  his  case  as  if 
the  Government  were  going  to  war  without 
making  any  communication  to  Parliament 
upon  the  subject.  But  that  was  not  the 
fact,  and  he  held  that  it  was  a  matter 
entirely  for  Government  to  decide  when  it 
was  proper  to  make  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
had  said  nothing  about  a  declaration  of 
war.  He  had  spoken  merely  of  the  expe- 
dition which  had  just  been  sent  out. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  customary  for  communications  to  be 
made  to  Parliament  every  time  that  troops 
were  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  the  troops 
which  had  recently  embarked  had  gone  to 
Malta.  '  As  to  the  reflections  which  had 
to-night  been  made  upon  the  combined 
squadrons  employed  in  the  Bosphorus,  he 
was  sure  the  noble  Marquess  would,  upon 
consideration,  perceive  that  he  was  not 
justified  in  the  statement  he  had  put  forth. 
There  had  been  no  squabble  respecting  the 
Admirals  refusing  to  do  a  service  they 
were  called  upon  to  perform.  No  want  of 
spirit  had  been  displayed  on  their  part. 
They  were  perfectly  prepared  to  do  what 
they  were  required  to  do ;  but,  influenced 
by  nautical  considerations  (and  all  profes- 
sional authorities  in  the  country  agreed 
with  them),  they  thought  it  better  to  take 
possession  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  moving  war 
steamers  from  place  to  place,  than  by  ex- 
posing the  men 'Of- war  to  be  knocked  about, 
or  keeping  them  in  the  very  position  where, 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  gal- 
lant oflicers  employed,  Russia  most  wished 
them  to  be  for  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  before  the  House, 
he  (Earl  Granville)  did  not  know  what  was 


of  confidence  (and  nfler  the  ileclnrntioni 
that  had  been  mnde  by  his  noble  Frten( 
tho  Foreign  Secretnrj  the  House  wonli 
unanimoiiilj  reject  it),  or  else  it  itbh  a  vote 
of  coDfidence ;  but  the  GoTcrnnicnt  did  not 
wnnl  a  vote  of  confidence.  He  considered 
the  coarse  pursued  to  be  rerj  remarkable. 
If  ft  Tote  of  want  of  confidence  hod  been 
carried,  or  nearlj  carried,  against  the  Go- 
Terninent,  the  necensity  for  such  a  Motion 
aa  the  present  might,  perhaps,  have  then 
arisen  ;  but  tlie  contmry  was  the  case,  for 
it  was  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
neither  Honse  of  -Farlianient  had  the 
s)ij;hlest  attempt  been  made  to  convey  a 
real  censure  on  the  OoTernment.  And 
even  if  lh«  noble  Lord  had  meant  it  in  a 
favourable  sense,  and  the  GoTeniment  had 
acce|ited  it,  he  was  sure  the  effect  would 
be  bad.  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  all  Europe.  There  was  one 
other  point  to  which  he  wished  to  advert, 
His  noble  Friend  who  had  introduced  the 
discussion  had  talked  of  a  discrepancy 
between  the  language  which  had  been  held 
by  members  of  tho  Government  in  that 
Bouse,  who  had  strongly  expressed  their 
opiuiuna  as  to  the  desirabihty  of  peace  and 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  language 
which  had  feen  held  by  other  members  of 
the  Qovemment  in  the  other  House,  who 
had  made  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the  country 

I  to  carry  on  bostihties  in  the  spirit  which 

became  Englishmen.  Me  (Barl  Granville) 
aa  a  very  humble  member  o!  the  Govern- 
ment, protested  against  such  being  the 
case.  Even  at  the  present  time  he  felt 
no  enthusiasm  at  the  apprnaoh  of  war. 
He  had  remarked  that  the  noble  Marquess 
himself  had  carefully  guarded  himself 
against  the  possibility  of  iu  being  supposed 
that  he  was  anxious  for  hostilities,  although 
his  noble  Friend,  with  whom  the  discussion 
had  originated,  had  hardly  spoken  in  so 
temperate  a  tone.  But  he. (Earl  Granville) 
believed  that  there  was  not  one  Meuiber  of 
that  House  who  would  not  be  prepared  to 
express  his  conviction  that  war  waa  a  fright- 
ful calamity,  that  it  was  pregnant  with 
evil  and  destructive  of  much  good  ;  but 
was  it  to  be  asserted  on  that  account  that 
the  war,   when   once   it   was   undertaken, 

[  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  with  becoming 

vigour  and  energy.  His  noble  Friend  had 
quoted  from  a  despatch  of  Count  Fozzo  di 
Borgo.  He  also  [Earl  Granville)  had  read 
that  paper,  and,  speaking  from  memory,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  despatch  only 
xerved  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  course 


nnicu  nnu  ueen  pursaeo  oy  aer  najesiy  a 
Government.     But  he  remembered  another 

i  despatch  written  by  Count  Pozeo  di  Borgo 
six  months  later,  and  to  which  he  would  for 

I  a  moment  direct  their  Lordships' attention. 
In  that  latter  document  the  writer  stated 
hii  reasons  why  England  could  not,  in  bia 
opinion,  go  to  war  on  the  Eastern  question. 
He  said  that  England  could  never  succeed 
in  combining  with  her  the  other  European 
Powers— that  her  internal  stats  was  anch 
as  would  prevent  her  from  going  to  war — 
that  her  commerce  was  in  a  most  desperate 
condition — that  a  Roman  CathoKc  insurrec- 
tion was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
IrSland^that  the  revenue  of  this  country 
was  diminishing  from  year  to  year— that 
we  were  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  food 
— that  tho  people  were  clamorous  for  a 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which  the  aristo- 
cracy would  not  grant.  Now  these  state- 
ments were,  to  a  great  extent,  true  in  the 
year  1836,  when  they  were  made.  But 
wh^t  was  the  at^ate  of  England  at  present? 
In  consequence  of  the  legislative  measares 
which  had  been  passed  of  late  years,  and 
which  had  been  supported  by  every  mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
which  were  approved  of  by  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde), 
though  not,  he  beheved,  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Mover  of  the  Resolutions  (Lord  Beau- 
mont), the  greatest  prosperity,  both  as  re- 
gards trade  and  commerce,  wos  enjoyed  by 
this  country.  Her  commerce  and  her  ma- 
Dufacturos  were  flourishing ;  her  revenue, 
instead  of  declining  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
was  increasing  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
and  the  increase  in  the  last  qnarler  hod 
amounted  to  3. 000. 000 f. ;  and  instead  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  being  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  the  most  gratifying  accounts 
were  received  of  their  hurrying  to  the  Bri- 
tish standard  in  a  manner  most  creditable 
to  that  brave  nation.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord  Lyttelt'on)  that 
for  the  sake  of  a  permanent  peace,  nnd  of 
a  satisfactory  settlement,  not  only  of  this, 
but  of  other  questions,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  whole  foroe  of  this  country  should 
be  put  forward  the  moment  it  engaged  in 
war.  He  hoped  that  policy  would  bo  pur- 
sued, and  he,  for  one,  could  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  of  its  success.  There  bad 
been  idle  discussions  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  progress 
of  science,  aa  applied  to  war  of  late  years, 

j  had  been  as  great  as  the  progress  of  science 
in  the  arts  of  pence.  Whatever  might  be 
the  judgment  at  which  people  might  nrnTe 
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upon  that  point,  it  was  qaite  clear  that 
nearly  all  those  modern  inventions  which 
had  been  so  useful  in  peace  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  he  could 
not  believe  that  this  country,  which  pos- 
sessed within  itself  so  vast  a  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  which  supplied  the  mov- 
ing power  of  steam,  which  was  almost  un- 
known in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  which 
had  been  so  extensively  employed  in  our 
navigation,  in  oar  inland  locomotion,  and 
in  every  species  of  machinery — he  could 
not  believe  that  this  country  could  fail  in 
the  most  effective  and  formidable  applica- 
tion of  modern  scientific  discoveries  to  the 
operations  of  war.  He  felt  persuaded  that 
the  freedom  of  our  commerce,  and  the  great 
extension  of  our  trade,  in  recent  times  had 
not  unnerved  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  expansion  of  our  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  that  perfect  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  which  we  enjoyed,  would  indefi- 
nitely extend  our  material  resources.  All 
that  Her  Majesty's  Govornmeut  asked  at 
present  from  their  Lordships  was,  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  them  on  a  preceding  evening. 
They  felt  that  they  had  undertaken  a  great 
responsibility ;  but  it  was  a  responsibility 
from  which  they  would  not  retreat.  He 
thought  he  could  answer  for  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  sup- 
ported as  he  would  be  by  his  colleagues, 
he  would  do  his  doty,  while  he  took  as  his 
guiding  rule  of  conduct  that  principle  which 
has  been  laid  down  as  the  only  proper  basis 
of  English  policy  by  the  illustrious  Canning 
and  by  Sir  Jamea  Macintosh— the  principle 
of  respect  for  the  faith  of  treaties — respect 
for  the  independence  of  nations — respect 
for  that  territorial  arrangement  of  Europe 
which  was  known  as  the  balance  of  power — 
and  though  last,  not  least,  respect  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  England. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
explained  that  he  did  not  mean  to  cast 
the  slightest  imputation  on  the  gallant 
officers  commanding  the  fleets  in  the 
Black  Sea;  he  had  merely  said  they 
were  detained  in  the  Bosphorus  for  ex- 
planation of  their  instructions.  He  knew, 
if  they  were  told  to  go  out  and  fight  the 
Russians,  they  would  make  short  work  of 
them. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  would  not  argue 
the  point.  The  Queen's  Speech  had  in- 
formed the  House  that  warlike  preparations 
were  being  made,  the  present  destination 
of  the  troops  was  known,  and  when  the 

£arl  OranvilU 


proper  time  arrived   further   ioformation 
would  be  given. 

Earl  FITZWitLI AM  said,  he  believed 
that  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  in  which  some  communication  had 
not  been  made  to  Parliament  by  the  Minis- 
try of  such  portentous  proceedings  as  those 
in  which  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment had  become  engaged.  He  would, 
however,  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  he 
was  not  one  who  blamed  the  Government 
for  their  endeavours  to  procure  peace,  but 
rather  because  their  eudeavours  to  obtain 
it  had,  judging  from  the  result,  been  un- 
successful and  misdirected.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  they  had  pursued  a 
more  vigorous  policy  at  the  commencement 
of  these  proceedings  a  different  result  might 
have  been  arrived  at.  Without  entering 
into  any  examination  of  the  blue  books,  he 
would  remind  their  Lordships  that  some 
sort  of  insinuation  had  been  now  and  then 
thrown  out,  either  in  that  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement, when  the  Russian  Ambassador 
appeared  at  Constantinople,  there  was  not 
quite  a  sufficient  degree  of  prudence  exer- 
cised by  the  gentleman  who  filled  the  office 
of  Chargi  d*Affaires  of  this  country  at 
Constantinople.  Prince  Menchikoff  arrived 
at  Constantinople  about  the  7th  of  March. 
In  consequence  of  his  arrival,  and,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Colonel  Rose 
sent  to  the  fleets  to  go  to  Vourla  Bay.  The 
result  of  that  being  known  at  the  Russian 
Legation  produced  a  total  change  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Prince  Menchi- 
koff, who  before  that  had  behaved  in  a 
most  insulting  manner  to  the  Porte;  but 
the  change  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Le- 
gation was  so  marked  as  to  produce  an 
impression  upon  some  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Sultan  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  act  in  any  other  than  a  friendly  manner. 
What  happened,  however,  when  it  became 
known  that  the.  order  to  the  fleet  had  been 
countermanded  ?  Then  came  back  the  in- 
sulting tone,  the  menace,  and  the  frown. 
The  charge  to  which  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment was  obnoxious  was,  that  they  had 
failed  in  energy,  not  at  the  termination, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotia- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  particular  Mo- 
tion before  the  House,  he  confessed  that 
he  entertained,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
objection  which  had  been  offered  to  it  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  upon  that  account  he 

{>roposed  to  move  an  Amendment  to  the 
atter  part  of  the  Resolution.     He  agreed 
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with  the  Government  that  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  point  in  detail  to  the  particu- 
lars at  which  they  might  think  it  desirable 
to  arrive ;  but  he  did  not  admit  that  they 
should  conceal  from  Parliament  what  were 
the  objects  which  they  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  allowing  the  country  to  be  drawn 
into  a  war.  lie  wanted  to  know  what  we 
were  going  to  war  for,  and  he  wished  to 
warn  the  Government  against  their  suffer- 
ing to  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  foreign 
nations  suspicions  of  what  the  objects  of 
England  were.  He  was  far  more  afraid 
of  the  wiles  of  Russia  than  of  her  power ; 
and  he  wished  it  to  be  stated  as  the  opinion 
of  one  individual  member  of  their  Lord- 
ships* House  what  the  object  ought  to  be 
for  which  we  were  going  to  war.  The 
common  law  of  Europe  declared  that  no 
State  should  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon 
the  territories  of  a  neighbour.  It  was  that 
common  law  which  protected  the  weak 
from  the  strong ;  it  was  that  common  law 
which  had  been  invaded  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  it  was  that  invasion  of  the 
common  law  of  Europe  which  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  that  House  should  mark 
with  its  reprobation.  When  they  were 
about  to  engage  in  war,  they  should  de- 
clare what  was  the  cause  which  justified 
that  wf^r,  and  he  should  propose  to  substi- 
tute for  the  end  of  the  Resolution  words  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  suggest 
even  the  trace  of  any  selfish  motive  upon 
the  part  of  England.  The  Amendment 
which  he  proposed  was  as  follows  : — 

"  That  it  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  immediate  and 
effectual  steps  ought  to  bo  taken  to  vindicate  the 
public  law  of  Europe  by  repelling  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  Russia  upon  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  obtain  a  durable  and  secure  peace." 

The  duty  of  England  was  a  great  one. 
He  hoped  that,  single-handed,  England 
could  contend  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Her  Navy  ought  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and,  com- 
bined with  France,  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
crush  them  all.  But,  when  he  saw  that 
the  other  Powers  were  combined  with 
England,  and  were  acting  with  her  with 
a  cordiality  which,  perhaps,  was  not  to 
have  been  expected,  he  could  entertain  no 
doubt  about  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
must  be  conducted,  however,  upon  a  great 
scale ;  they  must  make  no  little  war ;  they 
must  task  the  energies  of  this  country  to 
the  utmost.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  the  people  understand 
what  was  the  character  and  what  might  be 
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the  duration  of  the  war,  and  to  teach  them 
that  they  must  not  repine  at  the  sacrifice 
of  pleasure  or  of  life,  but  that  the  greater 
the  early  sacrifice,  the  more  sure  would  be 
the  speedy  and  sucaessful  termination  to 
the  war. 

Lord  BEAUMONT,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  noblo  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had,  on  this  occasion,  made 
a  speech  of  quite  an  unusual  character. 
Presuming  him  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  Cabinet,  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  had  ob- 
tained from  that  Cabinet  an  assurance 
equivalent  entirely  to  that  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  obtained  by  the  Motion ;  for  if 
he  understood  the  noble  Earl  at  all,  he 
agreed  that  effectual  means  must  be  taken 
to  repel  the  aggression  of  Russia — that 
the  power  of  this  country  should  be  ex- 
erted to  place  the  relations  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  the  rest  of  Europe  on  a  founda- 
tion calculated  to  secure  %  durable  peace. 
The  noble  Earl  stated  more.  He  stated 
that  affairs  were  really  advancing  to  that 
end,  and  that  an  agreement  was  now  being 
entered  into  with  the  Porte  and  France 
which  had  for  its  object  the  supporting  of 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  He  could  not  in  such  circum- 
stances press  his  Motion,  and  he,  there- 
fore, begged  leave  to  withdraw  it. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  objected  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Motion,  as  be  wished  his 
Amendment  to  be  put. 

The  Earl  op  BLLENBOROUGH  said, 
the  Motion  could  not  be  withdrawn,  if  any 
one  of  their  Lordships  objected  to  the  with- 
drawal. 

After  a  short  discussion, 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  be  would 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  wUh- 
drawn. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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Minutes  ]     Pubuo    Bills.  —  1°   Bribery,  Ac. ; 
Controverted  Elections,  d(o. ;  Colonial  Clergy 
DiitabilitieB. 
2^   Towns    Improvement   (Ireland);    Improve- 
ment of  Towns  (Ireland). 

COPPER  COINAGE  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

Mr.  THORNELY  said,  thehon.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  having  stated  on  a 
previous  evening  that  a  contract  bad  been 
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entered  into  with  a  house  in  Birmingham 
for  the  supply  of  coin  for  this  country  and 
Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Thomely)  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Secretary  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  into  consideration  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplying  copper  coin  to  the 
Colonies,  and  especially  to  the  colony  of 
Australia  ?  He  (Mr.  Thornely)  had  that 
morning  received  information  that  so  great 
was  the  scarcity  of  copper  coin  in  Austra- 
lia, and  so  little,  experienced  were  the 
people  in  preparing  a  supply  of  it,  that 
they  had  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  from  America.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  Government  had 
taken  any  measures  to  supply  the  Colonies 
of  this  country,  and  especially  the  colony 
of  Australia,  with  copper  coin  ? 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  the  contract  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  alluded  was  en- 
tered into,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  this '  country,  but  also  of  our 
Colonies,  and  more  particularly  North 
America  and  Australia.  Of  the  500  tons 
of  copper  coin  only  19,000?.  had  as  yet 
been  issued;  but  he  had  the  pleasure  to  state 
that  the  daily  delivery  now  amounted  to 
80,000 pieces,  so  that,  the  wants  of  Ireland 
having  been  relieved,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Master  of  the  Mint  being  aware  of  the 

Pressure  in  Australia,  to  which  the  hon. 
[ember  had  so  properly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  would  take  measures  to 
see  it  speedily  relieved. 

SEIZURE  OF  GUNPOWDER. 
Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of    the  hon.   Secretary  to   the 
Treasury  to  the  following  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  that  day's  Timet : — 

"  The  public  will  rejoice  to  hear  that,  under  the 
operation  of  the  order  which  recently  appeared,  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  intended  for  exportation 
and  for  delivery  to  the  enemies  of  England,  has 
been  seised.  Two  large  operations  of  this  kind 
have  been  happily  diseonoerted.  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  others  will  meet  with  the  same  fate. 
This  result  has  been  obtained  by  an  anonymous 
communication  made  to  the  authorities,  and, 
although  we  are  no  friends  to  anonymous  commu- 
nications in  most  instances,  still,  when  the  lives  of 
our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  are  at  stake,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  over  sensitive." 

He  wished  to  know  whether  there  would 
he  any  objection  to  state  to  the  House  the 
names  of  those  traders  wliose  gunpowder 
and  munitions  of  war  had  been  seized  un- 
der the  recent  proclamation  ? 
Ma.  J.  WILSON  said,  in  answer  to  the 
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question,  he  must  hifomi  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  that  was  a  matter  which  came 
entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  and  he  had  to  atste  to  the  House  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  steps  which  they  had 
taken  to  carry  out  the  present  Order  in  Coun- 
cil.    The  fact  was,  that  the  day  after  the 
proclamation   appeared  the  authorities  at 
the  Treasury  had  an   intinaation  from  cer- 
tain persons  that  led  them  to  suppose  that  a 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  about  to 
be   shipped  to  Syra,   for  the  use  oi  the 
Greek  insurgents,  and  that  a  portion  of  it 
was  intended  for  employment  hy  Russia. 
The  gunpowder  was  stopped,  as  well  as 
other  munitions  which  had  also  been  pre- 
pared for  the  same  market.      Ho  should 
not  feel  justified  in  stating  the  names  of 
the  persons   who   had   been    engaged   in 
these  transactions,  because  it  did  not  at 
all  follow  that  the  persons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  shipping  the  gunpowder  for  Syra 
were  informed  of  the  quarter  for  which 
it   was   destined ;    and  as    the    Treasury 
proceeded  on  information  which  was  in  a 
great    measure    confidential,    he   did   not 
think  he  should  be  justified  in  stating  more 
than  the  general  circumstance.     The  au- 
thorities at  the  Treasury  were  quite  aware 
of  the  great  difficulty  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  in  attempting  to  stop  this  illicit 
trade.     The  means  to  which  thej  had  re- 
sorted, and  which   might  prove  of  some 
importance,  was,  that  they  had  oaased  an 
account  to  be  made  out  of  the  quantity  of 
gunpowder   that   each   market   had   been 
usually  supplied  with,  monthly,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  ;  and  whenever  they 
now  found  that  an    unusual   supply  was 
about  to  be  shipped  to  any  country,  they 
should  probably  feel  themselves  justified, 
unless    the    circumstance   was   fully  and 
satisfactorily   explained,    in   stopping   the 
shipment  of  such   unusual  quantity.     Of 
course,   the  authorities  at   the   Treasury 
were  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic.    They  had  received  very  considerable 
assistance  by  confidential  communications 
made  to  the  several  departments,  and  they 
should  be  much  obliged  to  any  person  who 
would  aid  them  in  carrying  out  the  object 
they  had  in  view. 

TRANSPORT  OF  CAVALRY  HORSES. 

Gei^eral  WYNDHAM  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  or 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War,  why  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  are  to  be  embarked  in  sail- 
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ing  transports,  at  the  risk  of  a  protracted 
sea  vojage,  and  whether  any  good  and 
substantial  reasons  exist  to  prevent  their 
accommodation  on  board  of  steam-vessels  ? 
Sib  JAMES  GRAHAM :  Sir,  in  an- 
Bwer  to  the  question  put  by  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
state,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  reasons 
which  decided  the  Government  to  employ 
sailing  Bhi|)B  instead  of  steam- vessels  for 
the  conveyance  of  horses  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  sure  the  experience  of  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  will  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  course  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  right.  All  the 
experience  that  we  have  hitherto  had  in 
removing  forces  by  steam  has  been  for 
short  distances ;  and  for  short  distances 
the  horses  may  safely  remain  on  deck 
without  any  danger.  But  on  embarking 
for  a  distant  part  of  the  Levant,  1  think 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have — that 
it  would  bo  extremely  detrimental,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  the  horses  if  they  should  re- 
main on  deck  during  so  long  a  voyage.  If 
it  were  considered  requisite  to  put  them 
tinder  hatohes,  it  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  immense  amount  of 
tonnage  that  would  be  required.  You 
would  require  a  space  equal  to  ten  tons  ; 
and  I  think,  when  the  House  considers  the 
vast  space  occupied  in  the  hull  of  each 
steam  ship  by  the  machinery,  the  quantity 
of  ooal  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  for  so  long  a  voyage,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  and  of  provender  for  each  horse, 
the  difficulty  of  the  operation  will  be  seen  to 
be  insuperable.  For  the  conveyance  of  the 
troops,  amounting  to  about  11,000, 1  think 
fourteen  steamers  will  be  provided ;  and 
the  entire  force  will  be  removed  in  this 
way  from  hence  to  Malta  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fortnight.  The  consumption  of 
coal  for  such  an  operation  will  be  no  less 
than  6,000  tons  ;  and  if,  for  1,500  horses, 
you  are  to  provide  15,000  tons  of  steam 
transport — each  horse  requiring,  as  1  have 
said,  ten  tons — it  would  be  necessary  that 
we  should  have  a  collier  in  attendance  on 
each  steamer.  Besides  the  tonnage  for  the 
provender  of  the  horses,  you  would  have 
to  supply  an  extra  tonnage  for  coals.  I 
do  speak  of  the  expense,  which  vrould  be 
enormous.  My  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  has  given 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  subject 
which  he  could  bestow  ;  we  were  most  de- 
sirous that  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  in- 
iAQirjf  should  be  conveyed  by  steamers ; 


but,  after  having  considered  the  subject, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diffi- 
culties were  so  great  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  incur  them  ;  and  I  think  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  will  consider  that  that 
was  the  wisest  decision  we  could  eome  to. 

SOLDIERS'  WIVES  AND  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  MACARTNEY  said,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War,  whe> 
ther  it  is  intended  to  provide  temporary 
accommodation  and  support  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  soldiers  now  proceeding  to 
the  seat  of  war,  who  have  not  been  pro- 
vided with  a  passage  on  board  the  trans- 
ports; and,  in  case  of  their  being  unable 
to  support  themselves  and  families  during 
the  absence  of  their  husbands,  whether 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  proceeding 
than  by  being  passed  to  their  several  pa- 
rishes and  becoming  inmates  of  the  work- 
house ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  Sir, -my 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by 
several  Gentlemen;  and  I  should,  in  the 
first  place,  wish  the  House  to  understand 
the  system  upon  which  the  removal  of 
troops  is  usually  conducted,  and  the  ar- 
rangements that  are  made  with  regard  to 
the  wives  of  soldiers.  Usually,  when  a 
regiment,  is  ordered  on  foreign  service,  six 
women  are  allowed  to  go  for  every  100 
men.  Of  course,  this  being  the  nsual 
ease,  there  would  be  no  greater  amount  of 
separation  between  soldiers  and  4heir  wives 
than  is  usual  when  a  regiment  goes,  in 
ordinary  times,  to  any  of  our  Colonies. 
But  it  was  thought  necessary,  as  those 
troops  were  going  on  foreign  service,  to 
diminish  to  some  extent  the  proportion  of 
women  and  children  who  should  accompany 
them.  I  believe  that  arrangement  is  a 
humane  one,  from  what  I  understand  from 
officers  who  have  had  great  experience  in 
foreign  service ;  for  when  I  asked  one  of 
them  how  the  wives  and  children  of  sol- 
diers on  foreign  service  were  provided  for, 
he  said  the  women  usually  followed  the 
regiments  on  foot,  and  were  occasionally 
given  '*  a  lift"  on  the  carts  or  baggage 
waggons ;  but  with  respect  to  the  children, 
he  used  this  remarkable  expression — '*  Be- 
fore long  they  disappeared," — meaning, 
without  doubt,  that  the  hardships  to  which 
they  are  exposed  are  such,  that  the  chil- 
dren die.  It  clearly,  therefore,  is  not  a 
humane  proceeding  to  encourage  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  be  taken  out  with  troops 
going  on  foreign  service.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Horse  Guards  decided  that^ 
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instead  of  Bending  six  women  out  for  each 
100  men,  four  only  should  be  allowed  to 
go.  The  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  four  and  the  six  —  that  is,  the  two 
women  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  as 
a  matter  of  course — are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  considerable  hardship.  I  have 
written  to  the  depdts  of  all  the  regiments 
that  are  going  abroad  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  to 
know  what  is  the  best  course  to  adopt  with 
respect  to  them.  At  present,  under  the 
existing  regulations,  the  wives  of  soldiers 
who  do  not  accompany  their  husbands  will 
be  removed  to  their  own  homes  at  the 
public  expense,  where  tliey  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  any  friends  they  may  have ;  or, 
in  case  they  have  no  friends  or  relations, 
they  will  have  recourse  to  parochial  relief. 
But  1  would  just  make  this  observation, 
that  if  you  encourage — by  giving  perma- 
nent provision  to  the  wives  of  soldiers 
going  abroad — the  habit  of  marriage  in 
the  Army,  you  increase  the  evil  to  which 
you  wish  to  put  an  end.  I  think,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  would 
not  be  justified  in  making  any  arrangement 
to  give  provision  from  the  public  purse  to 
the  wives  of  soldiers  who  are  sent  abroad. 
Tou  will  recollect  that  the  non-permission 
to  soldiers  to  marry  above  a  certain  pro- 
portion was  a  great  hardship  when  soldiers 
were  enlisted  for  life;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
diminished  in  cases  where  a  man  of  only 
eighteen  or  nineteen  enlists  for  the  short 
term  of  ten  years.  I  have,  however,  taken 
measures  to  ascertain  what  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  women  that  have  been  left 
behind.  Those  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  naturally  remain  behind 
will  be  sent  home  in  the  usual  manner  to 
their  friends,  unless  they  have  work  or  oc- 
cupation in  the  places  where  they  are 
located.  With  regard  to  those  who  had 
been  originally  intended  to  go  abroad  with 
their  husbands,  but  who  are  now  to  remain 
behind  in  consequence  of  the  new  regula- 
tion, I  think  their  cases  are  special ;  and  I 
have  for  the  present  ordered  that  half- 
rations  shall  be  supplied  to  them ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  deal  with  them  in  the 
best  manner  that  1  can. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  would  offer  as 
a  suggestion,  that  the  barracks  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  now  emptied  by  the  troops, 
lately  quartered  there  going  abroad,  might 
be  made  a  place  of  temporary  accommoda- 
tion for  the  wives  and  children  of  the  sol- 
'^  ordered  on  foreign  service. 
^fr.  8.  Eei'hert 


REMOVAL  OF  IRISH  PAUPERS. 

On  the  question  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  MAQUIRE  rose,  and  begged  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  short 
time  on  a  matter  which  he  conceived  to  be 
really  worthy  of  attention.  The  object  be 
had  in  placing  his  notice  on  the  paper  was 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
harsh  and  unjust  operation  of  the  law  for 
the  removal  of  Irish  poor  from  this  coun- 
try to  Ireland.  He  was  also  anxious  to 
place  before  the  House  some  instances 
which  would  prove  that  a  sufficiently  harsh 
and  stringent  provision  of  the  existing  law 
was  overstepped  and  exceeded  bj  the  inte- 
rest or  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  this  country.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  the  statement  he  was  about  to 
make,  because  his  (Mr.  Maguire's)  object 
was  to  place  such  a  statement  before  the 
House  as  might  induce  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  consider  the  case  of  Ireland  se- 
riously, and  induce  him  and  his  colleagues 
to  consider  the  necessity,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill — of  which 
he  (Mr.  Maguire)  begged  to  say  he  warmly 
approved — of  making  a  statement  to  the 
House  to  effect  that  Ireland  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  humane  and  salutary 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  main  object 
of  that  Bill  was  to  give  the  poor  man  the 
right  to  relief  in  whatever  parish  he  might 
find  himself  destitute  at  the  time  of  asking 
for  that  relief.  That  he  should  have  a 
right  to  that  relief,  and  have  no  fear,  as  at 
present,  that  on  applying  for  relief  he  will 
be  removed  to  whatever  locality  he  may 
be  considered  chargeable  upon.  He  (Mr. 
Maguire)  regretted  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
did  not  take  more  into  his  consideration, 
and  state  more  strongly,  the  case  of  Ireland. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  how'  stood  the  law 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  poor?  By  the 
8  <Sc  9  Vict,  c.  117,  it  was  provided,  that 

— "If  any  person  born  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
and  not  settled  in  England,  became  chargeable  in 
England,  by  reason  of  relief  given  to  him  or  her, 
or  their  children,  such  persons  and  such  children 
were  liable  to  be  removed  to  their  own  coun- 
try." 

But  that  law  was  altered  by  the  10  &  11 
Vict.  c.  33,  wherein  it  was  provided,  that 

— "  Any  relieving  officer,  poor-law  guardian,  or 
parish  overseer,  might  take  before  any  two  jus- 
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tices,  without  warrant  or  summons,  any  person 
who  became  chargeable  to  the  parish,  or  whom 
he  believed  was  liable  to  be  removed  from  this 
country." 

Now  see  the  operation  of  that.  A  poor 
man,  who  might  have  resided  for  twenty 
years  in  this  country,  and  who  had  not 
established  the  necessary  settlement,  which 
would  be  a  bar  to  his  removal,  would  be  lia- 
ble, on  obtaining  parochial  relief,  to  prompt 
removal  as  coming  within  the  meshes  of  the 
law.  He  was  removed  ;  and  though  he 
might  have  spent  all  his  life  in  this  country, 
he  was  flung,  notwithstanding,  on  the  most 
convenient  part  of  the  Irish  shore  by  the 
party  who  held  the  contract  for  his  removal, 
with  every  prospect  of  being  henceforth  a 
helpless  and  destitute  pauper.  The  law 
provided,  that  the  poor  to  be  removed  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  port  nearest  the  locality 
of  their  birth.  However,  the  ports  of  Wex- 
ford, Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  were 
the  only  ones  named.  Limerick,  from  its 
inconvenient  situation,  did  not  enjoy  so 
many  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  that 
state  of  the  law  as  the  other  ports ;  but 
even  when  landed  at  either  of  the  other 
ports,  it  often  happened  that  the  unfortu- 
nate pauper  was  100  or  150  miles  from  the 
locality  of  his  birth,  which  distance  he  had 
to  trudge  with  heart  worn  out  by  misery, 
and  broken  down  by  fatigue  and  privation. 
The  moment  the  unfortunate  pauper  entered 
the  workhouse  of  that  distant  locality,  he 
left  all  hope  behind  him,  and  misery  and 
despair  might  be  said  to  be  his  portion  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  could  cite 
many  instances  of  the  hardships  which  the 
poor  people  of  Ireland  had  suffered  from 
this  state  of  things.  Some  time  since,  in 
1849,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  who  sent  an  inspector 
to  inquire  into  the  case  of  a  woman  named 
Murray,  whose  husband  had  been  a  resident 
in  this  country  thirty-nine  years,  and  her- 
self a  resident  twenty-one  years,  the  last 
eight  yeors  of  which  she  lived  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  The  husband 
died,  and  left  her  with  a  child  of  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  was  born  in  London. 
They  got  relief  for  about  thirteen  weeks, 
and  were  then  shipped  to  Ireland  against 
their  will.  Evidence  in  the  case  was  taken 
upon  oath,  and  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  went  to 
the  establishment,  a  papier-mache  ware- 
house near  the  Strand,  where  the  husband 
had  been  employed,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  for  fifteen  years  in  the  employment, 
and  also  that  he  was  of  unexceptionable 
character  and  conduct.     The  Cork  Board 


of  Guarilians  were  enduring  at  this  very 
moment,  not  100  but  over  200,  cases  of  a 
similar  nature,  cases  that  they  were  not 
legally  bound  to  administer  relief  in,  and 
all  because  they  had  no  idea  of  entering 
into  a  contest  in  the  matter  with  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.      He  (Mr.  Maguire) 
could  tell  those  who  were  just  now  seeking 
the  means  to  uphold  the  honour  of  England, 
that  this  was  the  time  for  them  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  prove 
to  them  that  they  recognised  their  equality, 
as  well  as  solicited  them  to  share  in  the 
toils  and  the  chances  of  the  approaching 
conflict.    But  he  had  several  other  cases  to 
give  to  the  House.     On  the  21st  Septem- 
Jber,  a  woman  named  Condon  went  before 
the  Cork  bench.     She  had  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  in  the  parish  of  Maryle- 
bone.     Her  husband,  who  had  always  pre- 
viously  maintained   the    family,  found    it 
difficult  to  obtain  work.   He  left  his  family 
to   seek   employment.     The  poor  woman 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  parochial  relief. 
But  she  was  quickly  shipped  to  Cork  ;  and 
one  of  the  constables  of  that  city  found 
the  unfortunate  woman  and  her  four  chil- 
dren wandering  about  the  streets  of  Cork 
at  night,  having  neither  food  nor  shelter 
beneath  which  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs. 
The  next  case  was  one  that  came  before 
him  (Mr.  Maguire)  when  he  filled  the  office 
of  mayor  of  Cork.     A   woman,  who  had 
resided  sixteen  years  in  Westminster,  was 
deserted  by  her  husband.     She  was  ad- 
vised by  her  friends  to  seek  parish  relief, 
in  order  to  render  her  husband  legally  re- 
sponsible.    She   did    so,   and  was  imme- 
diately shipped  to  Cork.    The  poor  woman 
was  most  anxious  to  get  back  to  West- 
minster; and  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  applied  for  relief  before, 
to  which  she  replied,  **  She  never  did,  as 
she  always  worked  hard  for  a  livelihood." 
Now  that  certainly  was  doing  more  than 
putting  the  law  in  force ;  it  was  outraging 
the  law,  harsh  and  stringent  as  that  law 
was  of  itself.     A  third  case  was  that  of  fi 
poor  girl  only  sixteen  years  old,  who,  hov- 
ing  lost  halt-a-crown,  with  which  her  sister 
had  sent  her  out,  she  became  afraid  to  go 
home,  and  applied  for  relief.    She  obtained 
it,  and  was  shipped  to  Cork  on  the  6th  of 
February.      Now,    hon.    Gentlemen   from 
Ireland  kne^v  the  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort of  crossing  the  sea  to  Holyhead — 
a  matter  of  ^we  or  six  hours  ;  yet  here  was 
this  wretched  girl  put  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer,  against  her  will,  clothed  in  a  very 
light  dress,  with  no  head- covering  what* 
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e?or.  She  implored  to  be  permitted  to  go 
back  to  her  sister,  or  to  let  her  see  her 
sister;  but  no,  the  officials  knew  their 
duty  too  well,  and  she  was  shipped  to  Cork, 
her  sister  being  even  ignorant  of  what  had 
become  of  her.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  twenty  years  in 
England,  and  who  was  brought  before  the 
Cork  bench  on  the  15th  instant.  She 
stated  her  husband  had  got  out  of  employ- 
ment for  a  short  time,  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse  to  be 
confined.  The  workhouse  authorities 
threatened  to  send  her  to  Ireland.  She 
supplicated  them  to  lea?e  her  for  a  few 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  her  husband, 
she  said,  would  provide  for  her.  But  she, 
with  her  four  children,  all  bom  in  England, 
were  sent  to  Ireland.  The  comment  of 
the  poor  creature  on  the  law  was  this  : — 

*'  I  have  lived  the  last  ten  years  in  Lamheth  ; 
a]l  my  children  were  bom  there  ;  and  it  is  a  crnel 
thing  to  send  a  wife  and  childi^n  away  from  their 
provider,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  parting  us  for 
ever." 

The  remark  of  the  Cork  magistrate  was, 
'*  If  this  woman  were  English,  and  twenty 
years  amongst  us,  we  would  have  no  power 
whatever  to  send  her  away."  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Maguire)  asserted  it  was  unjust  to 
have  one  law  for  a  rich  and  powerful  coun- 
try, and  another  for  a  weak  and  poor  one. 
The  clerk  of  the  poor-law  guardians  at 
Cork,  writing  to  him  the  other  day,  in- 
formed him  that  an  old  woman  bom  in 
Jersey,  and  who  knew  nothing  about  Ire- 
land, was  shipped  to  Cork,  and  was  in  the 
Cork  workhouse  at  present,  having  strayed 
from  Jersey  into  England.  Then  there 
was  also  a  blind  boy,  who  had  been  born 
in  Jersey,  and  having  strayed  into  Ply- 
mouth, was  got  rid  of  by  the  officials  there, 
and  was  at  present  an  inmate  of  the  blind 
asylum  at  Cork.  A  woman  nan)ed  Ellen 
Connor,  aged  twenty-one.  and  eight  years 
a  resident  in  London,  went  into  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  After  three  months  she  applied 
for  her  discharge,  which  was  refused,  and 
she  was  shipped  for  Cork,  to  the  total  ig- 
norance of  her  husband.  Then  again  there 
was  the  case  of  a  child  seven  years  of  age, 
born  in  London,  but  being  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, she  was  shipped  to  that  country, 
though  she  knew  no  person  there,  nor  had 
she  a  single  friend.  There  was  also  the 
case  of  Catherine  Hogan,  of  Whitechapel, 
aged  seventeen,  born  in  London.  Her 
father  was  also  born  in  London,  and  died 
in  America.  She  became  ill  and  went  to 
Mr,  Maguire 


an  hospital.  After  some  time  she  applied 
for  her  discharge,  was  refused,  was  forcibly 
put  into  a  ran,  and  subsequently  shipped 
for  Ireland,  because  she  was  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. Bridget  M*Carthy,  who  resided 
thirty-three  years  in  London,  and  had  four 
children  bom  there  ; — she  was  kept  four 
days  in  St.  Clement's,  and  then  forcibly 
sent  to  Cork  in  May  last.  Mary  Mahoney, 
six  years  in  London,  three  children  born 
here,  was  sent  over  from  Westminster 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband. 
But  the  worst  case  was  that  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Cotter,  the  father  aged  sixty, 
the  mother  fifty,  with  two  children,  one  of 
ten  and  the  other  of  five  years.  Cotter 
lived  in  England  forty-six  years,  the  nine 
last  of  which  he  spent  in  Liverpool.  They 
all  became  afflicted  with  fever,  applied  for 
parochial  relief,  and  obtained  it.  They 
were  kept  in  the  workhouse  until  barely 
recovered,  and  were  then  shipped  o?er  to 
become  an  additional  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers of  Cork.  Anne  Harriss,  a  resident 
of  St.  Pancras  for  seven  years,  applied  for 
relief,  her  husband  having  gone  into  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  with  a  broken  leg.  She 
obtained  it,  but  was  refused  a  discharge, 
and  sent  to  Cork  against  her  will  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  The 
clerk  of  the  Cork  guardians  assured  him 
(Mr.  Maguire)  that  did  time  permit  he  could 
easily  have  sent  twenty  additional  cases. 
He  also  said  : — 

."  He  did  not  know  if  Cork  had  been  pecnliarly 
unfortunate  in  receiving  cases  of  this  description, 
but  he  did  know  that  the  number  of  poor  oast 
helpless  and  penniless  on  the  quays  of  Cork  was 
really  frightful." 

Now,  hon.  Gentlemen  might  ask,  •'  Why 
don*t  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws  in- 
terfere?*' The  answer  was  this:  Many  ' 
cases  of  the  kind  had  been  from  time  to  ' 
time  stated  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners* 
but  no  benefit  ever  arose  from  any  such 
compUints,  and,  consequently,  the  guar- 
dians had  long  ceased  to  make  representa- 
tions on  the  subject.  But  the  matter  was 
now  being  taken  up  indignantly.  The  ma- 
gistrates solicited  the  press  to  record  the 
cases;  and  what,  he  begged  to  ask,  did 
hon.  Gentlemen  think  would  be  the  result 
upon  the  sensitive  and  impulsive  Irish 
people,  whose  assistance  they  were  now 
anxious  to  secure  in  strengthening  the 
power  of  their  arms  ?  His  object  was  to 
point  out  this  crying  grievance ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  if  they  intend- 
ed to  justify  what  they  had  stated,  to 
grapple  with  the  enormity  of  the  evil  im- 
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meiliately.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  at 
War  spoke,  a  few  minutes  since,  of  the 
disappearance  of  children  during  a  military 
campaign.  He  (Mr.  Maguire)  could  assure 
him  that  children  also  disappeared  from  the 
hai-dehips  and  exposure  of  the  unsheltered 
deck  to  which  they  were  consigned  in  the 
depth  of  winter  hy  some  bloated  official, 
some  hard-hearted  wretch,  such  as  tied  up 
the  bell  of  the  Whiteehapel  Workhouse,  and 
denied  the  means  of  ingress  to  an  unfortu* 
uate  woman  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 
The  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Poor- 
La  w  Board,  had  stated,  in  reply  to  a  depu- 
talioa  which  watted  upon  him  a  day  or  two- 
since,  in  reference  to  the  new  Bill : — 

*'  Whftt  he  deMred  was  to  pnt  sn  end  to  eom- 
pulsory  removal,  which  was  unjust  and  oppressive 
to  the  poor  nian.  The  effeet  of  the  law,  as  it  now 
sto^d,  and  which  it  was  his  (Mr.  Baines's)  wish  to 
remedy,  was,  that  if  a  man,  through  unforeseen 
circvmstaiwes,  fell  into  distress,  for  instance, 
either  in  Marylebone  or  St.  Pancras,  instead  of 
receiving  relief  from  either  of  those  parishes,  the 
authorities  had  the  power  to  send  the  poor  man, 
and,  perhaps,  a  wife  and  fiimily,  into  Northumber- 
land,  or  any  otiier  distant  part,  merely  because  his 
fetber  some  years  before  had  a  settiement  there. 
Just  in  like  manner  might  a  poor  man  be  sent  up 
from  Cornwall  to  one  of  the  metropolitan  parishes. 
The  Act  was  unjust,  impolitic,  and  cruel,  and  one 
which  the  Legislature  was  bound  to  put  an  end 
to.  The  preaent  law  of  removal  did  not  affect 
Tagraints,  but  was  calculated  to  oppress  the  indus- 
trious classes,  who  might  iall  into  misfortune. 
Again,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  at  present 
the  grossest  frauds  were  practised  in  some  pa- 
rishes by  unserupul«u8  officers  to  get  rid  of  the 
poor  when  the  five  years'  resideoce  was  about  to 
expire." 

There  could  he  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  this  description  of  the 
effects  of  the  existing  law.  But  if  there 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  repealing  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law,  which  per- 
mitted an  Englishman  to  be  sent  hfick  to 
his  own  parish,  there  was  ten  times  more 
justice  and  humanity  in  pressing  for  the 
repeal  of  a  law  which  at  this  moment  per- 
mitted bloated  officials  and  unfeeling  guar- 
dians «in  England  to  fling  back  upon  his 
own  country  the  poor  used-up  and  unfortu- 
nate man  wIk)  had  been  all  his  life  toiling 
in  the  creation  of  wealth  for  this  country. 
In  many  cases  they  might  as  well  send 
these  unfortunate  people  to  the  backwoods 
of  Canada  as  te  laud  them  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Cork.  He  had  put  for- 
ward the  case  of  these  unfortunate  people 
now,  in  order  that  the  right  hon*  Gentle- 
man might  have  sufficient  time  to  take 
that  part  of  the  case  into  his  consideration. 
The  law  could  not  remain  in  its  present 
st«te«  because  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 


Ireland  was  thoroughly  aroused  against  it. 
He  was  gi^teful  for  the  measure  so  far  as 
it  went,  but  he  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  consider  the  case  of  the 
helpless  Irish  poor  unworthy  of  his  con-> 
sideration. 

•Mr.  BAINES   said,  ha  regretted  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  have  supposed  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  question  ••  one  of 
great  importance.     He  could  assvre  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  thouscht  it  of  the 
utmost  iovportance,  and  he  was  desirous 
that  the  House  should  have  before  it  the 
fullest  information  in  its  power  before  it 
proceeded  to  legislate  upon  a  question  of 
so  much  magnitude  and  interest.     On  that 
account  he  was  glad  to  find  that  au  hon. 
Member  had  moved  that  all  correspondence 
with  the  Poor  Law  Commisstoners,  both 
in  reference  to  Scotland,   England,  and 
Ireland,  should  be  hud  upon  the  table  be- 
fore any  legislative  steps  were  taken.     At 
present  he  felt  that  the  House  had  not 
that  information  which  would  enable  it  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.      He 
had  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
law  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  at 
present.     In   the  ease  of    Scotland   and 
England  there  was  now  a  power  of  re- 
moving all  Irish  paupers  to  Ireland,  and 
the  experience  some  years  had  given  him 
of  the  working  of  the  law  satisfied  him 
that  it  was  a  most  injudicious  arrangement, 
and  entailed  often  very  great  hardship  and 
injustice.     At  the  same  time,  he  conld  noft 
help  regretting  that  a   subject  like  tliis 
should  have  been  interposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  at  a  time  which 
was  not  well  calculated  to  ensure  it  a  fair 
amount  of  consideration  from  the  House, 
and  to  which  he  admitted  it  was  eminently 
entitled.    The  hon  Gentleman  had  brought 
the  subject  forward  at  a  time  when  the 
House  was  anxious  to  go  into  Committee 
of  Supply,  and  before  it  was  in  possession 
of  sufficient   information  to  enable  it  to 
form  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion.    He   must  complain   also   that   the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  given  him  any 
notice  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
statement   he  intended   to   make   to   the 
House,  because  if  he  had  done  so  he  (Mr. 
Baines)  would  have  been  able  to  meet  him 
and   state    whether   the    information   was 
accurate,  or  to  show  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing doubts  of  its  entire  accuracy.     At  all 
events,  those  unions  and  parishes  to  which 
be  had  referred  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain when  they  found  the  hon.  Gentleman 
impugning  the  conduct  of   their  officers 
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without  giving  them  intimation  that  each 
charges  were  to  be  made.  Under  these 
eireumstanees,  the  House  must  perceive 
that  the  only  fair  coarse  would  be  to  allow 
the  matter  to  remain  as  it  was,  until  the 
correspondence  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Bateson) 
should  be  laid  on  the  table.  If  that  corre- 
spondence should  turn  out  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  in  view,  he  should  be 
willing  to  afford  every  facility  for  inveati- 

gating  further  the  operation  of  the  existing 
^w,  and  for  putting  the  House  in  posses- 
sion of  such  information  as  would  enable 
them  to  decide  whether,  as  he  confessed 
was  his  own  opinion,  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
must  complain  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, while  laying  down  the  proposed  alter- 
ations !■  the  law,  had  wholly  omitted  to 
notice  the  great  injustice  which  was  per- 
petrated towards  the  Irish  paupers.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  statement  that 
evening  showed  how  well  justified  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Maguire)  was 
in   taking   the  course   he  had.     He  had 
himself  admitted  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
change.     He  was  aware  that  official  Gen- 
tlemen were   usually  reluctant  to   depart 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  tho  House, 
but  he  bogged  to  remind  them  that  inde- 
pendent Members  had,  according   to  the 
rules  of  that  House,  very  few  opportunities 
of  bringing  forward   cases  of  grievance, 
and   the  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken   the 
first     legitimate    opportunity    that     pre- 
sented   itself.      However    impatient    the 
House  might  be  to  hear  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the  Esti- 
mates, be  must  say  the  discussion  had  not 
been  without  its  advantage,  and  he  was 
glad   to   bear  the   right   hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Baines)  state  that  he  intended  turning 
his  attention  to  these  cases  of  hardship. 
He  feared  the  correspondence  to  which  he 
had  referred  would  fall  far  short  of  sup- 
plying all  the  information  (hat  was  required. 
Not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cases  of 
injustice  in  which  the  Unions  found  them- 
selves fully  justified  in  resisting  the  order 
sent  them  would  be  found  in  this  corre- 
spondence.    He  could  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  one  Union  alone  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  had  been  saddled  with  the 
expense  of  539  paupers,  who   had   been 
shipped  from  England  during  the  preceding 
year,  and   he   had  no   doubt   there  were 
many  similar  cases  which  called  for  serious 
investigation.     He  might  instance  the  case 
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of  one  poor  person «  who,  after  an  indus- 
trial   residence   of    fortj    years    in    Lon- 
don, was,  at  the  age  of  eightj-two,  sent 
back    in    the    winter     season    to    Ireland. 
These  cases  showed  the  greatest  injustice 
and   cruelty,   and  no    temporary  inconve- 
nience should  prevent  anj  hon.  Gentleroao 
who  was  cognisant  of  similar  ones  bringing 
them  at  once  before  the   House.     In  the 
district  of  Westminster,  be  could  give  him 
a  case  from  St.  Margaret's  parish  of  one 
unfortunate   woman,    with     five    children, 
who   had  been  thirty-two    years    resident 
there,  and  nine  years  consecutivelj  in  one 
house.     Having  received  some  temporary 
relief,  she  was  sent  bj   the   magistrate's 
order,  in   the  custody  of  the   police,   and 
shipped  off  to  Ireland,  without   being  al- 
lowed to  sell  her  furniture    or  any  little 
matters  she  had  to  dispose  of.      These  ex- 
amples   might   be   quoted    not   only  from 
London,  but  other  towns,  and  in  Liverpool 
he  had  heard 'Of  the  case  of  an  unfortunate 
man  who  had  been  twenty  years  residing 
there,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  had  re- 
sided in  the  same  house  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  destitute,  till  by  an   accident  he 
fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  applied 
for  and  obtained   some  temporary  relief. 
The  poor-law  officials  obtaincKl  an  order  to 
have  him  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  was  able  to  leave  it,  he  was  seized 
as  if  he  had  been  a  felon,  and  although 
102.  14«.  was  actually  due  to  him,  at  the 
time,  for  wages,  he  was  not  allowed  to  get 
it,  but  was  shipped  off  and  landed  in  Ireland, 
at  least  100  miles  from  his  native  place. 
Under    these   circumstances    he    did   not 
think  they  ought  to  stand  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  or  that  was  the  proper 
time  to  bring  forward  such  cases  of  cruelty, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  such  an   appeal 
to  the  justice  of  the  House  would  never  be 
made  in  vain. 
Subject  dropped. 

MILITARY  ESTABUSDMENTS— WAR 
WITH  RUSSIA. 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said,  that,  in  rising 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  military  establishments 
of  the  country  to  meet  the  exigencies  of. 
the  approaching  war,  he  must  say  that 
althoua[h  tho  state  of  our  forei(i:n  relations 
had  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  attention  of  the  House  during  the 
last  few  days,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
the  ability  of  the  speakers  on  either  side, 
a  cortain  languor  appeared  to  pervade  the 
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xrhoie  debate,  in  conseqaence,  i\8  he  be- 
lieved, of  its  referring  for  the  most  part 
to  past  events   and  bygone   transactions. 
He  now  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  the 
House  to  consider  this  great  question  from 
another  point  of  view  ;  to  cast  their  eyes 
forward,  and  to  consider  what  policy  they 
ought  to  pursue  in  the  future ;  to  endea- 
vour to  measure  the  proportions  of    the 
contest  into  which  they  were  about  to  en- 
ter, to  estimate  the  means  which  they  in- 
tended to  eifiploy  in  order   to  procure  a 
successful    result.      He    regretted    being 
the   cause    of    interposing   any   delay   in 
going  into  the  Committee  of  Supply,  but 
he   felt   that  the  considerations   he   was 
anxious  to  offer  to  the  House  were  of  so 
general  n  character  as  to  be  more  fitted 
for  discussion  in  the  whole  House  than 
in    any    particular   vote    in    Committee. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  necessity  of  war; 
even  that  champion  of  peace,  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding,  could  not  regret  it 
more ;  but  when  we  had  actually  entered 
into  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance with  France  and  Turkey,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  out  of  the  power  even 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
himself  to  point  out  to  us   a   means  of 
honourably  avoiding  war.     He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  commit  the  error  of  under- 
rating the  importance  of  the  approaching 
struggle.     He  had  heard  hon.  Gentlemen 
say,  both  in  and  out  of  that  House,  that  the 
power  of  Russia  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated— that  her  armies  existed  only  upon 
paper — that  the  mismanaged  state  of  her 
commissariat    neutralised  the  strength  of 
her  forces — that  all  her  classes  were  demo- 
ralised and  corrupted — and  that,  in  short, 
her  power  was  a  mere  bugbear,  and  she  her- 
self an  ideal  adversary.     That  was  not  the 
opinion  of  one  whose  judgment  on  military 
matters,  and  on  national  questions  such  as 
the  present,  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration.     The  Emperor  Napoleon  re- 
presented the  forces  of  Russia  to  be  of  the 
very  first  order,  and  said  that  Russia  was 
the  only  country  in  Europe  whose  popula- 
tion were  roised  in  the  social  scale  by  be- 
coming soldiers.     It  must  be  recollected 
likewise,  that,  although   Russia  was   go- 
verned by  an  absolute  monarch,  a  very  in- 
tense national  spirit  pervaded  it — that  the 
patriotism  of  the  Russians  was  of  a  very 
warm  character,  and  that  in  the  present 
contest  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
were  enlisted.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  what  the  sea  was  to  England,  her 
steppes,  her  immense  tracts  of  country,  her 


ice-bound  shores,  and  her  rigorous  climate 
were  to  Russia,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  was 
a  fortress  and  a  citadel  in  herself,  waging 
war  upon  her  opponents,  assured  of  the 
comparative  safety  of  her  own  interior  do- 
minions, and  perfectly  safe  from  foreign 
invasion.  The  greatest  empire  this  world 
ever  saw  was  shipwrecked  and  disorga- 
nised in  a  vain  attempt  to  cope  with  her. 
Moreover,  when  once  war  was  proclaimed 
in  Europe — when  once  the  peace  of  forty 
years  was  broken — we  could  not  estimate 
what  extension  the  war  would  have,  or 
what  direction  it  would  take.  Even  within 
the  last  few  days  the  theatre  of  the  war 
had  been  extended.  A  war  of  a  most  em- 
barrassing character,  which  might  wholly 
change,  if  it  proceeded,  the  complexion  of 
the  entire  contest,  had  supervened,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  original  war.  An  insur- 
rection had  taken  place  among  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  How  far 
that  insurrection  might  extend,  or  what  di- 
rection it  might  finally  take,  was  certainly, 
at  present,  a  question  involved  in  obscurity; 
but  there  were  the  elements  of  extension 
in  it,  for  not  only  were  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  European  Turkey  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation,  but  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable Christian  population  in  Syria, 
which  had  often  been  disaffected,  which 
was  always  turbulent,  and  which  was  war- 
like and  capable  of  causing  additional  em- 
barrassment. He  must,  therefore,  confess 
that  he  viewed  this  part  of  the  contest 
with  considerable  anxiety,  for,  whatever 
might  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  cause  of  Turkey  as 
against  Russia,  the  question  would  cer- 
tainly become  verj  much  changed  if  it 
should  assume  the  character  of  a  struggle 
between  Christianity  and  Islamism  within 
the  territory  of  the  Porte.  But  there  was 
another  point  to  which  he  would  venture 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  Two 
systems  of  neutrality  had  now  been  de- 
clared in  Europe :  one,  the  system  of  neu- 
trality declared  by  the  northern  maritime 
nations ;  the  other,  the  system  of  neu- 
trality declared  by  the  great  Germanic 
Powers.  Now,  he  saw  round  him,  perhaps, 
very  few  hon.  Gentlemen  who,  any  more 
than  himself,  had  much  experience  of  mili- 
tary matters,  but  he  presumed  he  saw  a 
great  many  who  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience of  electioneering  contests — those 
little  mimic  wars  which  bore  some  degree 
of  similarity  to  great  struggles  between  na- 
tions— and  he  would  appeal  to  them  whc- 
ther,  in  electioneering  contests,  they  could 
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ever  plnee  tbe  sliglite&t  reliance  upon  de- 
olarationa  of  sevtralitj.  Sueh  declara* 
tions  had  often  been  made  in  elections  in 
which  he  himself  was  engaged,  but  he 
jiever  knew  of  one,  where  the  conteet  be- 
came keen  and  the  paBsions  were  aroused, 
in  which  these  deckrations  were  not 
merged  in  the  heat  and  exciteoaent  of  the 
contest ;  and  lie  was  quite  sure  that  in 
this  respect  the  politics  upon  the  great 
stage  of  Europe  would  not  diier  essen- 
tially fi'on  those  of  a  county  or  a  bo- 
rough. There  was  still  another  point  te 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attentic^n  of 
the  House.  The  peace  of  Europe,  which 
had  now  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years, 
was  based  upon  the  treaty  of  1815-16  ; 
but  shortly  subsequent  to  the  great  com* 
pact  a  Tcry  important  treaty  was  entered 
into  by  the  Northern  Powers,  which  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 
He  alluded  to  that  famous  treaty  which 
had  been  so  oft^i  denounced  in  that  House 
— the  Holy  Alliance.  There  were  two 
main  principles  upon  which  that  treaty 
was  founded.  First,  it  was  a  union  of 
three  great  Powers'  against  t\w  prin- 
ciples c?  revolution  and  progress  ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  that  principle,  there 
was  another  necessarily  superadded — that 
of  a  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  these  three 
Powers  of  all  and  every  intention  of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  or  personal  or  na- 
tional ambitious  views,  by  those  nations 
towards  each  other.  Now  the  latter,  at 
any  rate,  whatever  might  have  been  th'e 
disadvantages  or  the  faults  in  ether  re- 
spects of  the  BU>ly  Alliance,  was  a  prin- 
ciple which  in  itself  worked  for  good.  The 
Holy  Alliance  was  originated  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  that  disclaimer  and 
relinquishment  of  all  views  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  had  been  one  of  the  many 
causes  which*  for  nearly  forty  years,  had 
preserved  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  was 
now  quite  evident,  however,  ttiat  Russia 
bad  abandoned  that  policy — that  all  those 
obstacles  which  the  three  allied  Powers 
opposed  in  Europe  to  the  progress  of  na- 
tional ambition  and  the  desire  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,  which  in  former  times 
Lad  been  the  cause  of  half  the  wars  of  the 
world,  had  been  swept  away — and  that  all 
the  horrors  of  confusion  and  anarchy  had 
been  again  let  loose  upon  mankind.  We 
had  now,  consequently,  to  deal  with  an 
altered  state  of  things,  and  would  neces- 
sarily be  obliged  to  make  a  corresponding 
change  in  our  policy.  During  the  last 
forty  years  we  had  dealt  with  a  state  of 
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peace;  we  had  now  to  deal  with  a  state  of 
war,  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  we 
had  at  present  no  means  of  measuring. 
The  policy  of  England  daring  the  conti- 
nuance of  peace  had  been  a  policy  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  war  would  never 
again  exist  in  the  world,  but  would  be 
superseded  by  the  enlightenment  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  age.  We  had  new  arrived  at 
a  state  of  things  in  which  war  was  not 
only  certain,  but  in  which  it  was  extremely 
Hkely  that  war  would  be  for  some  time  to 
come  tbe  normal  condition  of  Europe* 
What,  then,  was  the  course  which  Eng* 
land  should  take  under  such  ciroumstances 
— what  the  provision  she  should  make  to 
preserve  her  character  and  position  as  one 
of  the  first-class  Powers  of  tlie  world  ? 
England  bad  never  been  an  aggressive 
country — the  whole  of  her  history  showed 
that  she  had  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose  from  war;  but  still,  if  war 
did  come,  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that 
England  should  be  maintained  in  her  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  greatest  notions  in  the 
world.  Now,  it  might  be  said  that  any 
war  in  which  England  ought  to  engage 
should  be  a  naval  war ;  but  he  thought,  in 
answer  to  that,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
point  to  tbe  fact,  that  before  we  were 
actually  at  war — when  we  were  only  drift- 
ing towards  war — we  found  it  necessary  to 
send  25,000  men  to  the  other  extremity  of 
Europe.  If  there  was  to  be  an  European 
war,  and  if  England  was  to  be  engaged  in 
it,  she  must  of  necessity  be  both  a  great 
naval  and  a  great  military  Power.  And 
England  had  every  possible  requisite  for 
becoming  both.  Napoleon  had  said,  *'  With 
your  40,000  troops  you  will  never  beeome 
a  great  military  Power."  But  why  should 
England  have  an  army  only  of  40.000 
men  available  for  foreign  service  ?  Why, 
he  would  ask,  with  27,000,000  of  inhabU 
tants,  with  the  richest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  with  soldiers  who  had 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  troops  in  the 
world,  should  we  not  be  a  military  nation 
if  an  European  war  should  occur?  Not 
only  had  we  the  materials  for  making  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world,  but  we  possessed 
the  command  of  the  seas,  and  that  great 
facility  of  transport  by  steam  which  had 
infinitely  augmented  our  power,  and  we 
enjoyed  advantages  in  other  respects  which 
might  enable  us  to  become  a  powerful  mi- 
litary nation,  with  a  comparatively  smaller 
number  of  troops  than  any  other  great 
country  in  Europe.  Supposing  a  state  of 
war  pervaded  Europe,  England,  Us  ho  bad 
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showD,  bad  Qver^  ineans  to  become  a  great 
military  Power.  National  feeling,  be  was 
Bure,  would  respond  to  eyerj  demand  pro- 
perly made  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people; 
and  he  wished  to  know  on  what  grounds  it 
ooald  be  urged  that  we  'should  be  satisfied 
with  assuming  a  second  position*  when  we 
had  a  right  to  assume  the  first  position, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
English  army  at  present  was  about  equal 
in  number  to  the  armj  of  Bdgium — a 
second* rate  State;  but  the  English  army 
was  dispersed  over  all  the  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  for  years  past  we  had  barely 
had  a  peace  establishment.  The  right 
hon.  Genlleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
was  now  about  to  propose  an  augmentation 
of  about  10,000  men  upon  the  Army  Esti* 
mates  for  last  year — but  would  our  army 
be  then  upon  any  other  footing  than 
that  of  a  liberal  peace  establishment  ? 
la  1848-49,  when  we  had  no  subject  of 
quarrel  or  controversy  with  any  other  State 
— though  certainly  there  were  disturbances 
on  the  Continent  which  rendered  precau- 
tionary measures  prudent — our  army  cou- 
BBsted  of  113,847  men.  The  number  of 
men  now  about  to  be  proposed  for  the  army 
was  rather  less  than  113|000  men,  so  that, 
while  we  were  sending  25,000  men  to  fight 
the  Russians  in  Turkey,  the  number  of  men 
in  the  army  would  be  actually  less  than  it 
was  in  1848-49.  In  the  year  1846  our 
army  consisted  of  108,600  men,  and  in  1847 
of  108,400  men,  and  therefore  our  army 
this  year,  with  the  proposed  augmentation, 
would  little  exceed  in  number  the  armies  of 
1846  and  1847,  when  a  state  of  peace  ex« 
isted.  He  would  ask  whether  this  was  an 
adequate  provision  for  a  great  emergency 
— for  a  struggle  with  a  first>rate  Power  of 
Europe?  It  appeared  to  him  either  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  extrava- 
gant then,  or  that  they  were  parsimonious 
now.  It  was  actually  proposed  to  dlmiuish, 
though  not  to  any  great  degree,  the  number 
of  the  cavalry — a  most  important  arm  of 
the  service,  and  one  that  it  required  a  very 
considerable  time  to  form.  He  thought  it 
was  evident,  then,  that  though  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  present  warlike  movement  to  get 
the  army  up  asain  from  the  low  numbers 
to  which  it  had  been  screwed  down  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)  and  his  friends  to  the  peace  esta- 
blishment, which  was  maintained  four  or 
five  years  ago,  they  were  not  putting  the 
army  upon  the  footing  of  a  war  establish- 
ment.   He  did  not  bring  forward  the  ques- 


tion with  any  party  views,  or  in  any  spirit 
of  hostility  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  in« 
deed,  he  thought  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
ought  to  feci  obliged  to  him  for  throwing 
out  these  suggestions.  If  it  were  intended 
to  be  a  party  or  hostile  move,  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  clumsiest  ever  man  conceived, 
because  the  Secretary  at  War  would  most 
probably  use  his  (Sir  J.  Walsh's)  speech 
as  an  answer  to  that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  opposite  (Sir  D.  L.  Evans),  who 
had  a  notice  on  the  paper  to  call  attention 
to  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Colonies 
which  had  been  found  necessary  to  protect 
our  garrisons  during  forty  years  of  peace, 
but  were  to  be  withdrawn  during  the  very 
first  year  of  war.  He  would  leave  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  to  answer  that  proposition, 
but  he  ventured  to  predict  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  tell  the  House  there 
was  one  hon.  Member  calling  out  for  greater 
armaments  and  another  for  the  withdrawal 
of  those  already  existing,  whilst  the  Govern- 
ment, taking  the  happy  medium,  only  asked 
for  such  a  force  as  was  indispensable.  He 
brought  forward  this  subject,  however*  with 
no  hostility,  as  he  had  already  said,  to  the 
Government,  but  simply  as  an  independent 
country  gentleman,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  present  crisis,  and  anxi- 
ous to  impress  what  he  considered  truths  of 
a  most  important  character  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  d  the  country.-  In 
doing  so,  he  was  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  that  great  man  to  whose  valour  we  owed 
the  blessings  of  the  long  peace  which  we 
had  enjoyed.  In  almost  the  last  speech 
which  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  he  made  use  of  a  few 
epigrammatic  sentences,  which  were  so  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear quoting  thenh  believing  also  that  the 
voice,  as  of  one  beyond  the  grave,  would 
possess  a  weight  and  consideration  which 
the  words  of  no  living  man  could  obtain. 
On  the  Idth  of  June,  1852,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said : — 

«*  As  to  the  regular  army,  my  Lords,  I  tell  you 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  you  have  never  had  in 
your  army  more  men  than  enough  to  rclieye  the 
sentries  on  duty  at  your  stations  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  such  is  the  state  of  your  peace 
establishment  at  the  present  time ;  such  has  been 
the  state  of  your  peace  establishment  for  the  last 
ten  years.  You  haye  been  carrying  on  war  iu  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  the  different  stations,  by 
means  of  this  peace  establishment ;  you  have  now 
a  war  at  the  Cape,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Iler 
Majesty's  dominions,  still  continuing,  which  you 
carry  on  with  your  peace  establishment ;  yet  on 
that  peace  establishment  I  tell  you  you  have  not 
more  men  than  arc  enough  to  relieve  the  sentries 
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at  tbe  different  lUtions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  relieve  the  different  regiments  in  the  tro- 
|Mca  and  eliewbere,  after  services  there — of  how 
long  do  jQQ  suppose  ?— of,  in  some  cases,  twenty- 
five  jears,  in  none  less  than  ten  years,  and  after 
wbieh  yon  give  them  five  years  at  home,  nominally 
— for  it  is  only  nominally  in  a  great  many  cases. 
.  .  «  My  Lords,  I  tell  you  you  have  never  had 
a  proper  peace  establishment  all  this  time/' — 
[3  Hansard,  cxxii.  729.] 

ThoM  were  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  if  he  used  those  words  when 
the  country  was  at  peace,  or  engaged  onlj 
in  little  wars  with  distant  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, what  would  he  have  said  had  he  been 
•pared  to  the  present  crisis,  and  seen  Eng- 
land, with  only  a  peace  establishment,  en- 
tering upon  a  war  with  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  nation  in  Europe? 

Mu.  ALCOCK  said,  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  he  had,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
travelled  through  those  countries  which 
were  now  the  scenes  of  war,  and  had 
formed  opinions  which,  whatever  might  be 
their  merit,  were  founded  upon  the  most 
honest  convict  iou.  He  would  not  refer  to 
any  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which 
had  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  but 
would  come  at  once  to  the  question  of  war 
with  Russia.  Upon  that  subject  he  only 
wished  to  refer  to  one  particular  point — 
namely,  the  question  of  the  command  of 
the  Black  Sea.  In  his  opinion,  if  this 
country  determined  to  have  the  ascendancy 
in  that  sea,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  compelling  Russia  to  come  to 
terms.  He  was  fortified  in  this  belief  by 
the  opinions  of  the  English  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  of  others  who  were  admitted  to  be 
the  highest  authorities  upon  this  subject. 
In  a  letter  from  Lord  Cowley  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  dated  the  16th  of  December, 
Lord  Cowley  said  that  he  had  had  a  very 
long  interview  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  ; 
that  they  had  discussed  the  affair  of  Sinope, 
and  the  question  of  sending  the  fleets  into 
the  Black  Sea ;  that  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  unfortunately,  they  had 
not  the  power  to  compel  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  by  acting  on  the  Danube  or  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  that  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  compel  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties by  obtaining  the  superiority  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  by  sweeping  that  sea  of 
the  Russian  flag.  In  another  part  of  the 
same  letter.  Lord  Cowley  spoke  of  Russia 
n.8  being  paramount  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
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little  else  than  a  Russian  like.  The  ques- 
tion had  already  been  asked,  but  he  thought 
it  had  not  been  very  satisfactorily  answered 
—why,  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
these  facts,  the  French  and  English  Go- 
vernments did  not  send  their  fleets  into  the 
Black  Sea  before  the  affair  of  Sinope? 
But,  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing why  the  fleets  did  not  enter  the  Black 
Sea  before  the  affair  of  Sinope,  why,  he 
asked,  did  not  they  enter  that  sea  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
ships  at  Sinope  ?  He  did  not  attach  any 
blame  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
reference  to  that  matter ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  considered  that  Lord  Clarendon  had 
behaved  very  nobly  on  the  subject,  and  he 
(Mr.  Alcock)  had  not  a  word  to  say  except 
in  praise  of  Her  Mojesty*s  Gorernment. 
But  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this 
country  and  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  He  (Mr. 
Alcock)  might  refer,  on  this  point,  to  two 
letters  in  the  published  correspondence — 
one  addressed  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  Lord 
Stratford  on  the  17th  of  December,  and 
the  other  addressed  by  Lord  Stratford  to 
Lord  Clarendon  dh  the  same  day.  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  letter,  alluding  to  the 
afiair  of  Sinope,  said  : — 

-  "  Your  Excellency, no  doubt,  will  have  already 
sent  the  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea.  No  particular 
instructions,  it  seems  to  us,  are  necessary ;  ve 
have  engaged  to  support  Turkey  against  the  hos- 
tile aggressions  of  Russia,  and  we  are  bound  to 
stand  by  that  engagement." 


Of  a  very  different  spirit  and  character 
was  the  letter  of  Lord  Stratford.  Having 
stated  that  he  was  about  to  send  the  com- 
bined fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  he  went 
on  to  say,  in  effect : — 

"  But  your  Lordship  may  be  disposed  to  ask 
why  I  have  not  done  this  sooner — why  I  have  not 
sent  the  combined  fleets  to  avenge  themselves  for 
the  dreadful  attack  on  Sinope — why  I  have  waited 
until  this  time  ?" 

And  what  did  the  House  think  were  Lord 
Stratford's  reasons?  Lord  Stratford  as- 
signed Ave  reasons  for  the  delay — three 
principal  and  two  inferior  reasons.  His 
first  reason  was,  want  of  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea.  But  the  best  way  of  dis- 
covering the  movements  of  the  Russian 
fleet  would  have  been  by  sending  out  the 
combined  fleets  to  confront  it.  In  the  very 
some  letter  of  the  1 7th  of  December, 
however.  Lord  Stratford  showed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the 
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Russian  fleet,  for  he  mentioned  that  on  the 
8th  of  December  that  fleet,  consisting  of 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  had  been  seen  on 
the  cost  of  the  Crimea.  Lord  Stratford's 
second  reason  was  nn  unwillingness  to  incur 
the  risk  of  a  collision  by  premature  prove- 
cation  ;~  but,  when  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions  between  this  country  and  Russia  had 
been  going  on  for  so, long  a  time,  and  when 
the  barbarous  massacre  of  Sinope  had 
taken  place,  he  (Mr.  Alcock)  thought  it 
was  absurd  to  talk  of  premature  provoca- 
tion. Lord  Stratford's  third  reason  was 
that  he  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Turkish  Government ; 
but  it  would  be  found  from  the  published 
despatches  that  such  an  invitation  had  been 
given  on  the  4th  of  December,  when  Be- 
shid  Pasha  requested  that  the  combined 
fleets  might  enter  the  Black  Sea.  The 
two  inferior  reasons  assigned  by  Lord 
Stratford  were,  that  the  north-west  winds 
prevailed  and  had  delayed  the  arrival  of 
the  English  fleet  from  Besika  Bay,  and 
that  about  the  time  in  question  a  change 
of  the  French  Ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople took  place.  He  (Mr.  Alcock)  must 
say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  that  imme- 
diately after  the  affair  of  Sinope  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  apathy 
of  Lord  Stratford  and  at  unce  take  Trebi- 
zond.  lie  had  been  induced  to  make  these 
remarks  against  Lord  §tratford  de  Red- 
cliffc,  he  need  not  say,  from  no  personal 
motives,  but  because  blame  must  be  laid 
somewhere,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  was  the  quarter  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  laid.  Why  had  the  British  navy  been 
tied  down  in  the  Bosphorus,  contrary  to 
their  natural  feelings,  for  they  must  have 
been  burning  to  sail  into  the  Black  Sea  ? 
The  result  of  keeping  them  back  was  that 
opportunities  had  been  lost  which  we  should 
scarcely  ever  have  again.  The  Govern- 
ment had  now  to  despatch  troops  to  Con- 
stantinople, but  the. war  would  have  been 
put  an  end  to  at  the  time  he  referred  to  if 
the  fleets  had  been  sent  into  the  Black  Sea 
with  full  power  to  act  against  the  Russians. 
He  believed  there  was  yet  time  to  repair 
the  mistake  which  had  been  made.  Let 
the  combined  fleets  sweep  the  Black  Sea 
of  the  Russian  flag,  and  the  war  would 
soon  be  at  an  end.  The  possession  of  the 
Black  Sea  was  not  only  important  from 
the  material  power  it  gave,  but  from  the 
moral  power  it  also  conferred.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  English  and  French  fleets 
held  possession  of  that  sea,  the  Russian 


fleet  could  no  longer  assail  that  of  Turkey, 
nor  could  it  co-operate  as  jn  ]  828-29  with 
land  forces  from  Odessa  or  Sebastdpol, 
below  the  line  of  the  Balkan.  That  was 
most  important,  because  it  was  only  from 
that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  their  fleet 
that  the  Russians  got  to  Adrianople  in 
their  last  campaign  against  the  Turks. 
Then,  again,  by  holding  the  Black  Sea, 
we  should  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  reinforcements  being  conveyed 
to  the  Russian  troops  in  Georgia,  and  other 
parts  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  all  the 
fortresses,  extending  for  300  miles  on  the 
coast,  and  including  Anapa,  Sudjouk- 
Kale-Julendjik  and  Poti,  would  easily 
fall,  the  existence  of  which  alone  pre- 
vented the  Turks  co-operating  with  the 
Circassians.  The  House  would  recollect 
that  the  people  of  the  Caucasus,  who  hod 
for  so  many  years  defended  themselves 
single-handed  against  the  whole  power  of 
Russia,  occupied  a  country  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  composed  of 
a  succession  of  fastnesses  and  natural  for- 
tresses, and  it  was  not  an  unreasonable 
expectation  that,  if  that  indomitable  people 
were  properly  assisted,  they  would  soon 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunity,  and 
Georgia  (one  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Russia)  would  be  wrested  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Czar.  These  were  some  of  the 
material  advantages  ;  and  then,  looking  at 
the  moral  effect,  what  would  the  people  of 
Bessarabia  and  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  dis- 
contented nations  under  Russian  rule,  do  if 
they  once  knew  that  the  ascendancy  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  British  navy  was  paramount 
there?  Why,  it  would  be  nothing  leiKS 
than  a  deathblow  to  Russia,  and  it  would 
then  rest  with  the  allies  .to  make  their  own 
terms.  In  conclusion,  he  would  reiterate 
his  opinion  that  great  blame  attached  to 
our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  for  his 
want  of  decision  and  straightforward  con- 
duct in  not  taking  that  course  with  regard 
to  the  entry  of  the  fleets  into  the  Black 
Sea  which  was  marked  out  for  him  by  his 
own  Government,  and  still  more  by  the 
Government  of  our  ally. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  had  a 
notice  on  the  paper  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  large  number  of  troops 
employed  in  the  Colonies.  He  had  on  a 
former  occasion  attempted  to  advocate  a 
reduction  of  the  military  force  in  the  Colo- 
nies, and  he  thought  it  was  more  oppor- 
tune at  the  present  moment  than  at  any 
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other  period — not,  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  suppoeed,  because  ho  wish- 
ed to  diminish  the  military  force  of  the 
country!  hut  because  his  object  was  to 
place  an  additional  force 'at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  several  hon.  Gentlemen,  be- 
sides himself,  had  adverted  to  the  grest 
number  of  troops  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  being  diminished,  con- 
sidering that,  as  free  trade  had  been  esta- 
blished and  free  institutions  had  been  con- 
ceded to  the  majority  of  them,  the  time 
had  arrived  to  oblige  the  Colonies,  if  they 
wanted  troops,  to  maintain  them  at  their 
own  expense,  and  not  to  have  the  British 
army  disseminated  over  those  Colonies  in 
small  detachments  at  a  great  additional 
expense  and  without  any  advantage  to  the 
Imperial  Crown.  He  found,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell), that  he  readily  complied  with  those 
suggestions,  and  promised  that  several 
regiments  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Colonies;  but  he  was  very  sorry  to  find, 
by  a  return  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
within  the  last  few  days,  that,  instead  of 
diminishing  the  force  in  the  Colonies,  they 
had  been  increased,  and  had  now  reached 
the  enormous  number  of  47,000  men  of 
all  arms.  Considering  that  the  whole 
force  disposable  for  war  and  the  defence 
of  our  home  territories  was  only  64,000 
men,  he  thought  47,000  a  very  large  and 
unnecessary  force  to  be  retained  in  the 
Colonies.  He  did  not  propose  to  touch 
the  garrisons,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  fear.  He  was  aware  that  the  garrisons 
must  be  kept  up  in  the  fortresses,  and  he 
should  not  say  a  word  on  that  subject. 
He  would,  however,  advert  to  two  or  three 
principal  items.  He  found  that  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  our 
other  North  American  Colonies  had  6,400 
men ;  the  West  Indies,  5,300 ;  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  he  lamented  to  see,  8,000, 
besides  irregular  troops,  which  were  very 
expensive  ;  Ceylon,  3,000 ;  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  3,400.  He  understood 
that  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies  had 
consented  to  charge  itself  with  a  battalion. 
That  was  a  beginning,  though  a  very 
small  one,  but  he  trusted  this  example 
would  be  generally  followed.  He  con- 
tended that  the  whole  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  colonists.  He  would 
not  go  into  detail,  except  with  regard  to 
our  Canadian  Colonies.  That  splendid 
oolony  had  now  an  independent  Govem- 
JSir  D.  L.  Evam 


moot  of 'its  own.  He  found  the  revenue 
for  the  last  year  was  723,0002.,  and  the 
expenses,  including  interest  on  debt  and 
sinking  fund,  was  535,000{.,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  188,0002.;  and,  with  this  sur* 
plus  of  188,0002.,  the  mother-country  was 
still  left  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  that  colony.  There  were 
the  fortresses  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in 
which  garrisons  should  be  kept;  but  the 
noble  Earl  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  colony  had  advised,  two  or  three  years 
back,  that  the  number  of  troops  should  be 
reduced  to  1,500  or  2,000  men.  He  con- 
sidered that  that  advice  ought  to  have 
been  followed,  and  that  1,500  or  2,000 
men  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  garrison 
the  fortresses  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  3,400  men 
disposable  for  the  service  for  which  they 
were  now  likely  to  be  required.  He  was 
especially  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  so 
many  as  1,000  men  of  the  Artillery  and 
Sappers  and  Miners  should  be  kept  in  the 
Canadas  alone.  There  was  another  cokmj 
which  was  in  so  flourishing  a  state  that 
last  year  its  revenue  had  nearly  doubled — 
he  alluded  to  the  colony  of  Nova  Scotia; 
and  yet  this  country  was  required  to  pay  a 
military  force  for  its  defence,  although 
there  was  no  external  danger  whatever  to 
be  apprehended.  In  point  of  fact,  with 
respect  to  these  colonies  the  troops  there 
were  doing  litde  more  than  police  duties. 
He  had  no  wish  to  detain  the  Honse  from 
going  into  the  Estimates,  but  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  would  take  the  subject  into  his  con- 
sideration and  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 
He  knew  that  there  was  a  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies  against  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops;  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that, 
whatever  the  colonists  n|ight  wish,  that 
House  would  permit  the  continuance  of 
this  unnecessary  expense.  There  was  an- 
other topic  with  respect  to  which  his  name 
appeared  upon  the  paper,  upon  which  he 
proposed  to  make  a  very  few  remarks. 
Great  complaints  had  been  made  in  the 
public  prints  with  respect  to  the  advanced 
age  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Army. 
It  was  fur  the  Government  and  not  for 
him  to  say  whether  those  complaints  were 
well  founded  or  not.  He  was  afraid  it 
was  BO  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
he  thouffht  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  notice  which  he  had  given  suggested 
either  that  the  intervals  between  the  mili- 
tary breveta  should  be  shortened,  or  that 


of  general  officers  ;  or  that  the  selection 
should  be  made  upon  the  ground  of  merit, 
or  of  (itnessfrfor  command,  which  he  thought 
would  be  the  best  rule  of  all.  If  senioritj 
was  to  be  perpetually  the  rule»  and  five  or 
six  years  to  continue  to  be  tlie  interval,  it 
must  of  necessity  happen  that  the  higher 
ranks  would  be  constantly  filled  by  old 
men.  If  they  compared  the  Army  with 
the  Navy,  they  would  find  that,  although 
the  former  was,  in  point  of  fact,  threefold 
more  numerous  than  the  latter,  the  Navy 
had  a  greater  number  of  admirals  than  the 
Army  bad  of  generals.  To  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  flag  list,  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  some  little  time  ago  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth (Sir  F.  Baring),  then  at  tho  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  for  limiting  the  list  of 
effective  flag  officers  to  100,  and  for  placing 
the  remainder  on  the  non-effective  or  re- 
tired list.  What  was  called  the  effective 
list  contained  100  admirals,  and  the  non- 
eflfective  list  199;  but,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, he  believed  that  a  great  number  even 
ef  the  former  were  troubled  with  gout  and 
other  little  matters  which  would  be  likely 
naterially  to  impair  their  fitness  for  active 
service.  He  did  not,  therefore,  ask  that 
the  rule  which  prevailed  in  the  Navy  might 
be  extended  to  the  Army,  but  certainly 
some  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of 
things  was  imperatively  called  for.  It 
was,  moreover,  quite  unfair  to  send  out,  as 
they  were  doing,  a  number  of  officers  of 
the  rank  of  colonel  to  take  the  command 
of  brigades,  because  they  had  not  officers 
enough  of  the  higher  grade  to  undertake 
that  duty.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
service  Uiere  was,  probably,  no  option. 
But  was  it  fair  to  call  upon  these  officers 
to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  rank  higheir  Ihan  their  own,  without 
giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  rank 
and  pay  ?  Would  the  same  kind  of  rule 
be  considered  just  if  it  were  applied  to  the 
civil  service — ^if,  instead  of  promoting  per- 
sons from  subordinate  positions  to  fill  the 
Tacancies  occasioned  by  tho  retirement  or 
incapacity  of  their  superiors,  they  com- 
pelled them  to  do  the  doty  for  half  pay, 
giving  them  only  a  kind  of  local  or  tem- 
porary rank  ?  He  thought  that  where  the 
doty  was  thrown,  the  rank  and  pay  ought 
to  follow;  and  he  hoped  the  subject  would 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  Go- 
▼ernment,  as  in  the  present  circumstances 


that  It  was  intended  to  be  referred  to  a 
Commission,  becaose  questions  which  were 
so  dealt  with  were  almost  invariably 
shelved. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  was  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  power  of  Russia  waa  so  for- 
midable as  it  had  been  considered  to  be. 
In  the  campaign  of  1828  and  1829,  aU 
though  the  Danube  and  Balkan  were  un- 
defended, and  there  was  but  a  very  little 
fighting  at  Shumla,  Varna,  and  Silistria, 
it  still  took  the  Russians  two  years  to  get 
to  Adrianople ;  and  he  had  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Ponsonby  that,  at  the  moment 
when  peace  was  signed,  Russia  had  only 
7,000  available  bayonets,  and  that  out  of 
the  immense  force,  120,000  men  and  300 
guns,  which  crossed  the  Pruth  two  years 
before,  only  15,000  returned  to  their  own 
country.  Turkey  at  the  present  moment 
stood  in  a  very  different  position  from  that 
in  which  she  was  then  placed.  She  now 
had  a  large  army  in  first-rate  order,  her 
artillery  was  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
and  she  had  proved  that  her  ovm  troops 
alone  were  competent  to  her  defence ;  but» 
if  even  they  were  beaten  at  Ralafat,  and 
the  Balkan  was  turned  by  Sophia,  the  con- 
tingent of  France  and  England  would 
meet  the  Russians  successfully  when  they 
emerged  upon  the  plains  of  Adrianople. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Surrey  (Mr.  Alcock),  that  any 
blame  was  to  be  attached  to  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  he  concur  in  the  praise  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  Government  for 
the  line  of  policy  they  had  pursued.  The 
Government  had  beenguilty  of  grave  errors, 
both  of  omission  and  commission,  in  this 
matter.  The  first  error  to  which  he  would 
advert  was  non-compliance  with  the  re- 
quest sent  by  Colonel  Rose  that  the  fleet 
should  proceed  to  Constantinople.  He 
knew  it  was  said  that  Colonel  Rose  had 
afterwards  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
this  request  had  not  been  complied  with, 
but  it  was  worthy  of  notice  that  from  tho 
time  that  Colonel  Rose  sent  for  the  fleet 
an  altered  tone  was  observable  in  the  nego- 
tiations. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  approved 
of  the  refusal  of  Admiral  Dundas  to  leave 
Malta — so  did  the  Bmperor  of  Russia,  as 
shown  by  the  complimentary  message  con- 
veyed from  him  to  Lor«I  Aberdeen  in  Count 
Nesselrode*s  despatch.  How  strange  it 
was  that  all  Sovereigns  eutertaining  hos* 
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to  Batoum,  within  twentj-seven  miles  of 
St.  Nicholas,  which  place  was  bombarded 
after  our  entry  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  no 


tile  feelings  towards  England,    as   Louis 
Philippe  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages— Nicholas  on  the  question  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches— are  gratified 
at,  and  grateful  for  the  beau  r6U  played 
by   this   noble   Lord.     He  (Mr.    French) 
doubted  that  the  approval  of  these  Sove- 
reigns would  enhance  his  merits,  whatever 
they  might  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public.     The  next  point  was  the  non-in- 
terference of  the  British  fleet  after  it  did 
go  up  to  Constantinople.     Admiral  Dun- 
das  had  a  force  quite  sufficient  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  into  which  we  had  entered  to 
give  assistance  to  the  Turks,  but  at  Con- 
stantinople it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whe- 
ther the  fleet  had  been  sent  to  assist  the 
Turks  against  Russia,   or   to  coerce   the 
subjects  of  the  Porto.     Had  the  fleet  gone 
as  directed  by  the  Ambassador  to  the  Black 
Sea  one  week  before  the  disaster  at  Sinope, 
that  unfortunate  event  would  not  have  oc- 
curred, and  he  believed  that  not  only  had 
we  been  the  cause  of  that  disaster,  by  our 
fleet   not  going  into  the  Black  Sea,  but 
that  it  was  through    the  interference  of 
British  agency   the  Turks  had  not  been 
allowed  to  protect  themselves.   There  were 
letters  from  Aduural  Slade  in  this  country 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  Russian  fleet  with 
the  ships  under  his  command;  but  Lord 
Stratford  interfered,  and  they  found  him 
writing  to  Lord   Clarendon  that  he   had 
succeeded  in   dissuading   the  Porte  from 
sending    a    detachment    of   line-of-battle 
ships  into  the  Black   Sea.      Indeed,  the 
friends  of  Admiral  Slade  expected  to  hear 
of  a  victory  over  the  Russian  fleet,  when 
the  news  came  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  flotilla  at  Sinope.     On  the  5th  of 
November   Lord   Stratford  writes   to   M. 
Pisaui : — 

**  I  have  just  heard  that  orders  are  come  up  for 
sending  four  line-of-battle  ships  and  ten  sailing 
frigates  into  the  Black  Sea  to-morrow.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  I  shall  not  order  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squadron  until  the  intended  en- 
terprise is  abandoned." 

This  squadron  was  destined  for  Sinope. 
The  threat  was  effectual,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  given  up.  The  same  day  the 
Ambassador  writes  to  Lord  Clarendon  : — 

'*  T  have  succeeded  in  dissuading  the  Porte  from 
sending  a  detachment  of  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates  into  the  Black  Sea  at  this  moment." 

We  neither  protected  the  Turks  nor  al- 
lowed them  to  defend  themselves.  Then, 
when  our  fleet  did  go  into  the  Black  Sea, 
what  did  they  do  ?  We  seut  ^ar  steamers 
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explanation  of  this  circumstance  had  yet 
been  given,  nor  of  the  cause  of  their  re- 
turn. It  was  said  they  were  induced  to 
do  BO  from  stress  pf  weather,  but  the 
Turks  declared  that  they  never  had  better 
weather  than  at  this  time.  The  steamers 
returned,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  orders 
of  the  Ambassador.  The  noble  Lord  had 
approved  the  course  taken  by  the  Admiral. 
No  sooner  had  they  returned  than  the 
Ritssian  fleet  came  out,  threatening  the 
whole  coast  of  Circassia,  and  the  British 
merchants  at  Trebizond  were  compelled  to 
solicit  protection.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  wonderful  that  ques- 
tions were  raised  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government.  What  was  Lord  Strat- 
ford's opinion  of  the  course  that  was  taken 
may  be  judged  from  his  letters.  On  the 
17th  of  December  he  writes  to  Lord 
Clarendon  : — 

"  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  the  late  de- 
struction of  the  many  Turkish  ships  at  Sinope 
would  not  have  taken  place  had  the  fleets  been 
sent  up  the  Black  Sea  at  an  earlier  period.  For- 
give me,  my  Lord,  if,  in  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, all  tending  to  the  same  conclusion,  I 
cannot  lose  sight  of  public  opinion,  or  that  matured 
judgment  which  later  times  will  pronounce  on  our 
conduct." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times 
says  that  Count  Buol  was  so  afraid  that 
the  Western  Powers,  after  Sinope,  would 
assume    the   offensive,    that   an    uninter- 
rupted telegraphic  communication  was  kept 
up  with  Paris  and  London,  till  his  appre- 
hensions  were   relieved  by  an  assurance, 
**  that  no  step  would  be  taken  that  could 
interrupt   negotiations."     In    whom    was 
the  command  of  the  fleet  vested  ?  Foreign 
Secretary,     Ambassador,     or     Admiral  ? 
Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  Lord  Stratford 
was  allowed  to  have  the  disposal  of  the 
fleet,  if  he  considered  the  assistance  of  a 
British   force   absolutely  essential   to  the 
safety  of  the  Turkish  empire;    that  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  however,  were  de- 
sirous that  his  Excellency  should  understand 
they  by  no  means  intend  to  depart  from 
the   moderation   and   conciliatory   course, 
which    they    had    always    adopted;     and 
concluded   by  informing   him   that   force 
should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  and 
unavoidable  resource  for  the  protection  of 
Turkey  from  an  unprovoked  attack.     For 
what  was  the  fleet  sent  to  Constantinople? 
Lord  Clarendon  declared   to  Baron  Brun- 
now  that  it  was  merely  to  protect  British 
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of  straiglitforward  dealing,  when  such  is 
the  course  taken  bj  a  British  Minister? 
He  gave  Ministers  credit  for  their  desire 
to  preserve  peace,  though  the  means  thej 
took  to  bring  it  about  would  hare,  if  suc- 
cessful, left  matters  in  a  far  worse  state 
than  they  found  them,  and  forced  all  £u* 
rope  into  war  to  resettle  the  balauce  of 
power  on  a  safer  basis.     Their  negotia- 
tions were  described  by  Lord  Ponsimby  as 
'Vbased  on  fear  of  Russia."     He  writes, 
**  The  present  pusillanimity  is  the  promoter 
of  danger,  it  is  the  fosterer  of  shame,  it  is 
the  offspring  of  ignorance,  it  has  disgraced 
the  country  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations." 
Such   was  the    deliberate    opinion   of  A 
Minister    of    the    highest    intellect   and 
greatest  experience  iu  Europe.     The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received.     His  de- 
mands in  relation  to  the  Holy  Places  were 
approved  of  here  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  be- 
fore they  were  presented  to  the  Sultan  by 
Prince  Menchikoff,  and  were  supported  by 
England  at  Constantinople.     The  intended 
occupation  of  the  Daoubian  provinces  was 
known  and  not  objected  to  here.     So  early 
as  the  7th  January  the  Government  had 
ample  information  that  Russia  was  prepar- 
ing military  forces  to  carry  out  her  objects, 
whatever  those  objects  might  be.     They 
had  similar  advices  in  March,  and  again 
in  April.     It  was  true  that  Count  Nesael- 
rode  8  answers  to  representations  on  this 
subject  were  evasive ;  but  there  were  the 
like   accounts  from  our  own  consuls  and 
agents  in  or  near  the  countries  where  the 
forces   were  being   collected.     How   was 
this  information  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment?    Merely   by  sanguine  hopes  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  refrain  from 
further  increasing  his  forces  or  abstain 
from  using  them.    Was  there  any  language 
of  remonstrance  heard  from  the    British 
Government  ?     Was  there  any  attempt  to 
point  out  the  gross  injustice  which  Rus- 
sia was  about  to  commit,  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Emperor  of  measures 
which  would  inevitably  throw  Europe  into 
collision,  and  to  point  out  to  him  that,  if 
he  drew  the  sword  and  took  possession  of 
territory  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  he 
would  be  responsible  for  all  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  Alight  ensue?     Not  a  bit 
of  it.     The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  wrote  a  despatch  to 
the  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
which  he  said :-~ 
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tion  of  personal  feelings  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  bat  he  believed  it  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  we  should  at  the  present 
moment  have  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  men  who  possessed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  country. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said^  he  must  express 
his  strong  dissent  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
for  he  highly  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  making  war  their  der^ 
nier  ressort.  So  far  from  having  suffered 
by  delay,  he  thought  we  had  obtained  vast 
and  almost  incalculable  advantages  by  it. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  declared  to  the  world  that  the 
policy  of  this  country  was  peace ;  and  the 
desire  we  had  shown  to  avoid  war  must 
Lave  convinced  the  world  at  large  that  the 
sentiment  which  the  noblo  Lord  had  ut- 
tered was  not  a  mere  profession.  Thrice 
armed  was  he  whose  quarrel  was  right, 
and  since  we  had  not  willingly  entered  into 
this  struggle,  but  had  been  driven  to  it, 
Europe  would  find  the  wrath  of  the  peace- 
ful man  more  effectual  than  the  fury  of 
the  enraged  Emperor. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  must 
object  to  the  course  which  the  discussion 
was  now  taking,  as  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent. There  had  been  a  lengthened  debate 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  House  had  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  that  supplies  should  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  if  the  country  should  be  involved  in 
war.  The  Government  had  not  shrunk 
from  debate,  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  now  be  acting  only  in  conformity 
with  its  expressed  opinion  by  allowing  them 
to  go  into  Committee. 

House  in  Committee;  Mr.  Bouyerie  in 
the  chair. 

SUPPLY— THE  A.RMY  ESTIMATES. 

(1.)  112,977  Land  Forces,  number  of 
men. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  Mr.  Bou- 
▼erie,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
who  addressed  the  House  a  short  time  ago, 
making  some  observations  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  troops,  and  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Walsh)  who  objected  to  the  amount  of 
force  proposed  in  the  present  estimate  will 
not  think  me  guilty  of  any  disrespect  to- 
wards them  in  having  waited  until  the 
House  had  gone  into  Committee  before 
noticing  the  observations  which  they  had 
made.  Before  I  do  so  I  will  state — and 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  it  as  shortly  as  I 
can — the  changes  which  are  embraced  in 
the  present  estimate,  stating  at  the  outset 
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that  the  present  estimate  must  not  be 
looked  to  as  the  final  estimate  for  the  year. 
The  Government  thought  it  more  conso- 
nant with  their  duty  to  allow  the  House  to 
discuss  their  policy,  being  a  policy  on  which 
any  large  increase  of  estimate  would  be 
necessarily  founded,  before  laying  any  such 
large  increase  before  the  House.  This, 
therefore,  must  be  looked  on  as  an  esti- 
mate formed  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  an- 
ticipation of  events  which  might  follow. 
Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  men  amounts,  speaking  in  round 
numbers,  to  10,600;  but  the  increase  really 
is  rather  larger  than  that,  owing  to  the 
reductions  which  have  taken  place  in  some 
of  the  colonial  corps,  and  particularly  in 
the  Ceylon  corps,  in  which  a  large  reduc- 
tion has  been  effected,  because  it  was 
found  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  re- 
cruiting ground  of  the  Ceylon  rifles  did 
not  afford  a  sufficiently  large  population  to 
recruit  the  regiment  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment.  Allowing  for 
these  reductions,  we  may  consider  that  the 
increase  of  British  troops — Guards  and  in- 
fantry of  the  line — amounts  in  round  num- 
bers to  11,000  men,  and  that  the  increase 
of  cost  will  be  300,0001.  The  increase  in 
the  whole  estimate,  however,  will  be  ba- 
lanced by  very  considerable  reductions  in 
the  non-effective  departments  of  the  ser- 
vice. There  are  some  items  of  increase 
over  which  I  can  have  no  control,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Military  Asylum,  the  Hibernian 
School,  and  the  hospitals  at  Chelsea  and 
Kilmainham,  where  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  provisions  has  of  course  had  con- 
siderable effect.  By  the  constant  applica- 
tion and  vigilance  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, there  is  a  reduction  of  something  like 
33,0002.  The  attention  of  the  Government 
has  for  some  time  past  been  systematically 
turned  to  the  staff,  and  the  reductions  in 
consequence  have  been  considerable;  but 
in  spite  of  that,  there  has  again  this  year 
been  a  reduction  at  Canada,  the  Cape, 
Hong  Kong,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West 
Indies,  antounting  to  about  5,0002. 

Before  1  state  the  degree  to  which  the 
concentration  and  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  foreign  stations  has  increased  the  ef- 
fective power  of  the  army,  I  should  like  to 
mention  what  changes  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year  in  its  interior  organisation. 
Upon  the  subject  of  education  in  the 
army,  very  considerable  changes  have  been 
made  this  year.  In  the  first  place,  the  pay 
of  the  schoolmasters  is  about  to  be  put 
on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  that 
on  which  it  was  heretofore.     Hitherto  the 


rest  of  their  receipts  to  what  they  could 

fet  by  fees  from  the  men,  their  scholars. 
t  was  tliought,  as  it  turned  out  crrone- 
oubIj,  that  the  effect  of  that  system  would 
be,  that,  their  pay  depending  on  their  acti- 
vity and  their  exertions,  they  would,  from 
niulives  of  interast,  keep  up  tho  numbers 
of  their  scholars.  But  it  was  found  oa  ex- 
perience, that  this  was  not  so.  It  was 
ibund  tbat  the  popularity  of  the  school, 
and  the  number  of  men  attending  it, 
depended  br  more  on  the  interest  taken 
ID  it  by  the  officers  than  on  the  de- 
gree of  ^ciency  i»  tlie  schoolmaster ; 
tor  of  his  efficiency  tfae  great  majority  of 
the  tnen  were  not  able  to  judge,  whilst  if 
tbey  found  the  officers  of  their  regiment 
taking  an  interest  in  the  school,  they  were 
■mmediatety  stimulated  Jnto  attendance. 
The  result  was,  that  we  had  some  of  tlie 
Tery  best  schoolmasters  which  Chelsea  had 
produced,  receiving  the  lowest  rotes  of  re- 
niDDeratiou,  aixl,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  worst  receiving  the  highest;  and 
there  ware  constant  complainta  trom  those 
who  considered  themselves  ill  oif,  and  re- 
quest! from  then  to  be  removed  to  what 
they  eonstdered  better  regiments,  that  is, 
to  regiments  where  the  attendance  was 
better.  Under  these  circnmstancea  I  pro. 
posed  to  Lord  Hsrdinge  (hat  the  system, 
not  answering,  should  be  changed,  and 
that,  instead  of  the  faulty  mode  of  payment 
then  existing,  there  should  be  three  fixed 
rates  of  pay,  into' which  the  fees  should  be 
merged  applicable  to  three  classes  of  school- 
masters. I  suggested  this  change,  and,  at 
the  sane  time,  proposed  that  promotion 
from  one  class  to  another  should  be  by 
merit,  and  by  merit  alone.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  hope  of  appreciation  and  reward 
would  be  in  this,  as  in  other  profession 
the  very  beet  stimulus  to  etertton.  Th 
system,  I  believe,  will  tend  to  promote  teal 
•moDg  tho  schoolmasters,  and  will  indue 
them  to  use  every  exertion  to  keep  tli 
schools  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  I  hope 
that  it  will  also  improve  the  somewhat  ano- 
malous position  of  the  regimental  school- 
master, who  is  at  present  considered  neithet 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  result  of  tiiis  school  system  has  as  yet 
been  extremely  good,  and  that  the  army 
has  derived  great  advantage  from  its  intro- 
duction. 

The  Committee  will  perhaps  recollect — 
in  reference  to  the  education  of  officers,  to 
whieh  I  propose  dow  to  advert — that  some 


commiasioD  in  the  army  should  receive 
one,  unless  he  had  passed  a  certain  stand- 
ard examination.  The  Duke  of  Welliiig- 
also  stated  that  it  was  his  wish  that  no 
officer  of  the  army  should  be  promoted  from 
a  subaltern  rank  to  a  company,  unless  he 
had  passed  an  examination  proving  hint  fit 
for  the  transition.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton then  said,  that  in  the  first  ezaminatioa 
all  you  need  wish  to  obtain  was  the  know- 
ledge that  the  young  man  had  had  the 
lucation  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  pOB- 
scBsed  the  abilities  to  take  full  advantage 
of  that  education.  But  of  the  second  ex* 
atioB  his  Grace  spoke  differently ;  and 
he  said  that  it  should  show  not  merely  that 
the  candidate  had  had  a  liberal  education, 
but  that  he  had  applied  it  by  turning  his 
mind  to  military  studies,  and  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theory  of  his  profcs< 
slot).  The  present  examination  for  the 
first  commissiou  is  conducted  at  Sand- 
hurst; and  about  it  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  details;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  the  education  thera  ia  too  limited,  and 
within  its  limits  too  severe.  It  is  too  limit- 
ed, because  certain  text  books  only  ore 
required  to  be  studied,  and  the  young  man 
who  has  not  even  the  best  memory,  but  the 
quickest  memory,  is  most  successful.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  that  is  not  a  fair 
or  a  desirable  system,  and  that  it  might  be 
thus  improved ; — By  allowing  a  young  man 
who  had  had  a  fair  liberal  education  to  be 
examined  in  what  it  is  staled  that  he  had 
learned,  by  making  that  the  test  of  bis  fit- 
ness as  regarded  sufficiency  of  instruction, 
and  by  only  considering  further  his  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  education,  the  libe- 
ral education,  which  he  hod  received.  That 
is  all  you  want  in  the  first  examination.  In 
the  second  it  is  different.  You  then  want 
a  professional  examination  ;  you  want  to 
know  that,  in  addition  to  a  fair  gentlemanly 
education,  your  officer  has  applied  his  mind 
to  mathematical  and  strategetical  studies, 
to  such  studies  as  will  render  him  efficient 
as  an  officer.  I  know  there  is  an  objec- 
tion, which  I  consider  fallacious,  to  this 
examination,  that,  by  it,  you  will  get  men 
who  are  book-worms  instead  of  getting  tho 
active  spirits  you  require.  There  is  this 
answer  to  that,  that  if  tho  officer  who  has 
studied  his  profession  is  the  worse  for  his 
studies,  then  yon  must  admit  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers, who  are  all  men  of  reading  aud 
great  scientific  knowledge,  are  unfit  for 
T  2 
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their  profession ;  and  that  I  am  nure  yon 
will  not  do.  There  remains,  however, 
this  difficulty — a  more  rpasonahle  one,  to 
my  mind — that  tho  moons  of  study  given 
to  different  officers  would  not  be  the  same, 
and  that  they  would,  on  the  contrary,  vary 
extremely  with  the  localities  in  which  they  , 
were  quartered.  For  instance,  the  officer 
quartered  in  England  has  access  to  all  the 
best  and  newest  books,  whilst  he  who  is 
quartered  in  tho  backwoods  of  Canada  or 
elsewhere,  is,  of  course,  isolated  from  all 
access  of  the  kind.  It  is  proposed,  by 
way  of  removing  this  difference  of  oppor- 
tunities, to  establish  at  the  head  quarters 
of  certain  districts  an  officer,  whom  you 
may  call  "  Captain  of  Instruction,*'  or 
what  you  please,  who  will  be  known  as 
professor  of  military  studies  in  that  dis- 
trict; and  on  whom  it  will  be  arranged 
that  every  subaltern  officer  shall  get  leave 
to  attend.  Thus  every  such  officer  would 
be  able  to  go  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion before  he  became  a  lieutenant,  and 
through  another  course  of  instruction  be- 
fore he  became  a  captain.  It  is  intended 
that  there  shall  be  an  examination  on  both 
these  occasions ;  but,  of  course,  great  care 
must  be  taken,  and  will  be  taken,  at  first, 
not  to  make  the  standard  of  these  exami- 
nations too  high,  but  to  arrange  it  so  as 
to  give  those  who  had  to  go  through  it 
every  encouragement  to  qualify  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  men,  I  need  only 
say  that  one  proof  of  the  degree  to 
which  that  instruction  is  popular  among 
them  is  shown  in  the  increasing  number  of 
volumes  which  they  use,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  subscribing  to  the  military 
libraries.  They  were  instituted  in  1840; 
each  man  paid  a  penny  per  month,  and  the 
officers  one  day's  pay  in  the  year.  The 
number  of  books  when  the  libraries  were 
first  established  was  5,000.  and  it  is  now 
118,000,  and  the  number  of  men  subscrib- 
ing is  between  15,000  and  16,000. 

It  was  sugij^ested  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  that  there 
is  not  at  present  any  sufficient  means  of 
education  fur  the  post  of  army  surgeon. 
With  especial  reference  to  this  question,  I 
have  made  inquiries  both  at  Paris  and 
Vienna  as  to  the  training  provided  for 
those  who  are  candidates  for  employment 
in  their  armies  as  medical  officers.  At 
Paris  I  find  they  have  gono  into  an  ex- 
treme which  works  very  ill.  They  take 
medical  students  and  educate  them  exdu- 
aively  for  military  surgeons,  entirely  for- 
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getting  that  in  nine  eases  oat  of  ten  a  mi- 
litary surgeon's  dutiea  diflercd  in  no  way 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  surgeon.  On 
the  other  hand  here,  except  at  Edinburgh, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  instruction  of  the 
peculiar  character  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  military  surgeon.  Now,  what  we 
propose  is,  not  to  diminish  by  any  means 
the  general  studies  of  yoang  men  wishing 
to  become  military  surgeons,  bat  to  super- 
add to  those  general  studies  a  coarse  of 
lectures  on  military  surgery ;  these  to  be 
given  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  London. 
The  House  must  be  aware  that  do  army  in 
the  world  requires  this  course  of  stady  so 
much  as  oar  own.  Last  year,  for  instanee, 
in  Barbadoes,  a  colony  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  comparatively  healthy 
and  the  freest  from  that  terrible  scoui^  of 
all  the  West  India  Islands,  the  yellow 
fever  broke  outr  and,  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  doctors  thero  could  do,  it  did  not 
abate.  To  fill  vacancies  only  too  frequent 
we  were  obliged  to  send  out  medical  men 
from  England  ;  bat  what  were  they  ? 
Men  who  had  studied  every  disease  bot 
this,  which  they  had  had  no  meana  of 
studying  in  England.  It  is  most  neces- 
sary that  before  young  men  become  army 
surgeons  they  should  have  the  opportanitj 
of  making  themselves  acqaainted  with  the 
diseases  of  tropical  climates,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  diseases  incident  to  the  soldier's 
life.  Under  theso  circumstances,  we  are 
going  to  extend  to  London  and  Dublin 
the  advantages  of  the  establishment  which 
already  exists  at  Edinburgh,  and  we  hope 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures there  by  next  autumn.  These  lee* 
tures,  I  believe,  will  bo  attended  with  a 
double  advantage.  Not  only  will  they  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  students,  but  a 
great  number  of  army  surgeons  also  will 
gladly  have  recourse  to  them  for  the  par- 
pose  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
they  already  possess. 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  say,  in  passing  from 
this  subject  of  the  education  of  the  sol- 
diers, that  there  has  been  a  very  remark- 
able improvement  in  their  conduct.  It  was 
the  custom  for  many  years  to  govern  in 
the  army  almost  entirely  by  the  fear  of 
punishment ;  it  has  been  the  custom  now, 
for  some  years,  to  govern  it  by  the  hope  of 
reward.  The  difference,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
has  been  very  remarkable.  Under  the 
former  system  the  man  entered  for  life,  at 
least  for  t wen  ty-one  years,  during  all  which 
time  the  best  he  could  hope  was  not  to  be 
flogged,  not  to  be  imprisoned,  and  so  on. 
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Under  the  pre^^ent  pyatem  he  has  not  this  ' 
only  motire  of  the  dread  of  punishment — ; 
he  has  tlie  immediate  hope  of  reward,  by  | 
the  increase  of  his  pay,  and  he  has  the 
assurance  that  ultimately,  in  the  case  of 
long  service,  he  will  obtain  an  increase  of 
his  pension^  supposing  his  merits  to  entitle 
him  to  it.  Lately,  too,  we  have  made  a  dif- 
ference with  regard  to  men  who  have  given 
twenty-one  years  of  good  service.  The 
practice  was  to  give  them  a  medal  after 
their  discharge;  but  that,  however  gratify- 
ing to  them,  had,  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
ampte,  but  little  effect.  We  have  changed 
that  practice,  and  now  we  give  this  medal 
after  eighteen  years,  and  he  who  has 
earned  it  wears  it  from  that  time  till  the 
time  of  his  discharge.  We  liave  likewise 
made  changes  with  regard  to  the  accom- 
modation of  troops  on  board  ship  ;  and 
more  especially  with  contract  packets. 
The  effect  of  all  these  changes  has  been 
most  marked  in  the  conduct  of  the  men,  the 
excellence  of  which  increases  every  year. 
This  year  I  may  mention,  if  anything  were 
wanting  to  prove  the  greater  than  ordinary 
frugality  of  the  men,  that  there  has  been 
an  augmentation  in  the  amount  they  have 
invested  in  the  savings  banks.  In  1844 
the  number  of  depositors  was  1,890,  the 
amount  deposited  14,849^.  ;  in  1853  the 
number  of  depositors  was  10,723,  the 
amount  deposited  124,0002.  As  to  of- 
fences, the  number  of  persons  in  military 
prisons  is  diminishing  ;  but  on  this  point  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  the  governor  of 
the  prison  in  Limerick  : — 

I  "  From  a  force  oomprisiDg  lo  many  men  as  that 
which  aends  its  delinquente  to  this  prison,  onl/ 
173  have  been  received  during  the  last  year,  a 
fiict  which,  it  is  mj  privilege  to  say,  exhibits  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  admitted  in  former 
years.  That  this  gratifying  result  is  to  be  attri- 
buted exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  dread  of 
military  prisons,  would  not,  I  think,  be  a  correct 
conclusion.  Mere  punishment,  however  rigorous 
and  severe,  will  not  deter  the  soldier  from  offend- 
ing. I  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  the  decrease 
of  military  offences  as,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
happy  consequence  of  that  system  of  education  and 
reward  which  is  now  so  beneficially  operating 
upon  the  soldier,  and  teaching  him  to  realise  the 
importance  and  advantage  of  respectability  and 
fiiithfulness.  The  excellent  conduct  of  the  troops 
ierving  in  this  district  is  additionally  gratifying 
and  observable,  since  during  the  post  year  drunlc- 
enness  has,  1  regret  to  say,  very  lamentably  in- 
creased among  the  lower  orders  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Now,  Sir,  having  gone  through  these 
heads,  let  me  say  that  the  military  autho- 
rities, while  paying  this  attention  to  the 
individual  oumforta  of  our  soldiers,  and  to 


the  means  by  which  the  character  of  the 
men  cuuld  be  formed,  have  not  neglected 
to  take  measures  for  securing  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  forces.  Last  year  i  '  took 
from  the  estimates  a  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  an  establishment  at  Hythe, 
where  we  could  obtain — what  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  now  very  difficult  to  obtain  ~  a  suf- 
ficiently long  range  for  practice  in  shooting. 
Before  the  completion  of  that  establishment 
the  practice  of  the  musket  had  been  ex- 
tremely neglected,  and  in  some  regiments 
there  was  scarcely  any  ball-cartridge  used 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Tliat  state  of 
things  is  now  remedied.  To  that  estab- 
lishment a  certain  number  of  privates  and 
non-commissioned  officers  go  from  each 
regiment  in  their  turn  ;  there  they  obtain 
practice  and  instruction;  and  then  they 
go  back  to  their  regiments,  able  to  in- 
struct those  whom  they  left  behind  them. 
The  consequence  is  that  there  is  hardly 
a  regiment  which  will  not  soon  be  tho- 
roughly masters  of  what  lately  was  so 
generally  neglected.  A  gentleman,  a  com- 
petent judge,  came  to  me  the  other  day, 
having  spent  a  day  at  Hythe,  where,  he 
told  me,  he  had  seen  almost  more  than 
he  could  believe.  He  saw  the  men  at 
practice  with  the  Minie  rifle,  and  out  of  100 
shots  seventy- seven  were  put  into  a  target 
eight  feet  high,  representing  cavalry,  at' 
80U  yards  distance.  He  had  also  seen  the 
men  skirmishing — shooting  without  any 
measured  distance,  and  obliged  to  gue&s  at 
It — which,  as  any  one  accustomed  to  rifle 
shooting  knew,  was  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  yet  out  of  fifty  shots  forty  were  put 
into  the  target. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  point  which 
was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  who  asked  what 
are  the  Government's  intentions — first, 
with  regard  to  the  troops  to  be  allotted  to 
the  Colonies  ;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to 
promotions  in  the  army.  I  agree  entirely 
with  what  he  said  as  to  the  distribution  of 
troops  in  the  Colonies,  but  I  must  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  return  he  has 
quoted  is  a  misleading  return.  The  return 
of  the  1st  of  April,  1^53.  really  gives  the 
force  existing  in  1852.  The  next  return 
which  appeors  will  give  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  the  right  figures  fur  1853.  and 
by  it  he  will  find  that  the  number  of  troops 
in  the  Colonies  has  been  very  considerably 
diminished  since  the  present  Government 
came  into  office.  Five  thousand  men,  I 
think,  have  been  withdrawn  in  that  time 
from  the  Cape,  North  America,  and  tho 
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West  Indies.  Bat  you  have  to  pat  against 
these  the  augnientation  that  has  been  made 
in  the  garrisons  of  the  Mediterranean. 
During  the  last  year,  whilst  reductions 
have  Deen  taking  place  in  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Cape,  an  addition 
has  been  made  of  upwards  of  1,800  men 
at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Islands; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment these  three  garrisons  form  the  basis 
of  our  operations  in  the  East.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that 
the  Government  were  right  in  withdrawing 
troops  from  the  West  Indies.  There  have 
been  complaints  of  that,  though ;  but  there 
always  are  complaints  if  you  remove  troops 
from  any  colony.  Since  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, Australia  has  maintained  a  regi- 
ment from'its  own  resources.  A  regiment 
is  given  on  the  condition  that  they  pay  all 
the  expenses  except  arms  and  clothing;  and 
if  they  want  any  further  troops  they  will  be 
sent  to  them  on  the  same  terms,  and  on  the 
same  terms  only.  In  short,  the  Govern- 
ment have  made  considerable  reductions  so 
far  as  regards  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer's 
first  inquiry.  With  regard  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member's  other  question,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  has  also  been 
drawn  to  that  subject.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  there  have  been  appointments  of 
colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  to  act  as 
brigadiers  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
age  of  general  officers ;  but  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  Government  have  decided  to  issue 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
appointments  and  retirements  in  the  army, 
with  a  view  to  see  what  means  can  be 
adopted  to  bring  up  men  more  rapidly  in 
promotion,  and  at  a  period  of  greater 
vigour.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners 
are  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  on  all 
sides.  First,  there  are  the  two  eminent 
military  authorities,  Lord  Hardinge  and 
Lord  Raglan ;  two  general  officers.  Lord 
Cathcart  and  Lord  Seaton  ;  two  colonels, 
Colonel  Buller  and  Colonel  Knowles ;  two 
ex-Secretaries  of  State,  Earl  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Pakington ;  two  ex> Secretaries 
fit  War,  Lord  Panmure  and  Mr.  Ellice ; 
and  myself.  With  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations which  have  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Walsh),  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  hon.  Baronet  has  under- 
rated the  military  power  of  this  country, 
and  when  he  quoted  the  dictum  of  Napo- 
leon that  this  country  never  could  be  a  mili- 
tary Power  because  it  could  not  raise  more 
'"0  40,000  men,  he  forgot  one  impor- 
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tant  point,  that  it  actually  raised  140,000. 
The  hon.  Baronet  omitted,  too,  the  great 
augmentation  that  has  been  made  in  the 
Artillery,  which  has  been  increased  from 
14.000  to  19,000  men.  I  must  remind 
those  who  think  the  present  estimate  ia 
not  large  enough,  that  I  do  not  propose 
this  as  a  war  estimate  to  the  Committee. 
The  Government  wished  to  have  their 
policy  discussed  before  making  any  great 
augmentation.  It  may  not  be  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Committee  as  to  the  hon. 
Baronet,  but  I  have  to  state  that  I  musi 
before  long  bring  before  yon  a  supplemen- 
tary estimate.  At  present  I  will  not  delay 
the  Committee  any  farther,  but  only  move 
that  the  number  of  land  forces,  officers  and 
men,  for  the  ensuing  year,  be  112,977. 

Mr.  HUMEj  said,  he  cordially  congratu- 
lated the  Government  on  the  great  success 
which  had  attended  the  amended  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  He  hoped  they 
would  persevere  in  tlfe  system,  which  was 
one  that  he  had  advocated  for  many  years 
past.  He  was  also  gratified  to  find  so 
large  an  increase  of  depositors  in  the 
military  savings  banks.  He  was  also  glad 
to  hear  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
establish  medical  schools  for  the  Army. 
With  respect  to  the  Colonies,  anxious  aa 
he  generally  was  to  reduce  the  military 
force  in  them,  he  thought  there  was  great 
cause  why  they  should  not  withdraw  troops 
from  those  Colonies  which  had  been  almost 
ruined  by  legislation  in  this  country,  ami 
which  were  hardly  in  a  condition  at  pre- 
sent to  maintain  even  their  own  police.  He 
thought  it  likely  disorders  might  arise  if 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  thence.  But 
as  regarded  the  whole  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  he  was  of  opinion  the 
troops  might  be  withdrawn  from  them  to 
strengthen  our  military  establishment  here. 
He  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  they  intended 
to  pay  some  regard  to  the  unfortunate  Co- 
lonies which  had  a  mixed  population  and 
were  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  Austra- 
lian or  North  American  possessions.  Pie 
could  not  help  thinking  that  too  expensive 
a  staff  had  been  retained,  and  although 
he  admitted  that  much  had  been  done 
to  reduce  the  non-effective  portion  of  the 
Army,  yet  they  still  found  nearly  2,000,000i. 
of  money  paid  for  non-effective  services, 
while  the  effective  services  only  required 
4,000.000?.  This  went  far  to  prove  that 
the  complaints  repeatedly  made  last  year 
were  well-founded.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, placing  confidence  in  the  improved 
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maDagement,  he  bad  no  hcBitation  Id  say- 
ing that  BO  department  of  the  public  Ber- 
Tice  had  undergone  so  much  improvement 
as  the  Army.     The  results  which  had  been 
stated  with  respect  to  education,  the  atten- 
tion to  schools,  supply  of  books,  and  other 
matters,    were    highly    satisfactory,    and 
taking  what  they  had  done  as  an  earnest 
of  their  future  intentions,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  with  the  Government 
with  respect  to  trivial  matters.     He  must 
say,  on  going  over  the  list,  that  they  had 
added  ll,0(K)  men   to  the  Army  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  and  he  would  admit 
that  it  was  possible  to  double  or  treble  the 
number,  if  necessary,  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  expense.     Before  he  sat  down, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  refer  to  what  had 
fallen  from  an  hon.  Member  with  respect 
to  Lord  Aberdeen.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  (Mr.  F.  French)  took  on  him- 
self to  say,   that  those  around  him  con- 
curred entirely  in  the  reference  he  made  to 
that  nobleman.     That  might  sound  very 
well  out  of  doors,  but  hon.  Members  would 
recollect  that  there  was  not  a  single  Mem- 
ber on  the  bench  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  at  the  time  he  was  speak- 
ing.    He  considered  that  there  had  been  a 
settled  attack  upon  the  Government,  and 
that  gross  injustice  had  been  done  to  them 
in  reference  to  their  reluctance  to  go  to 
war.     He  would,  as    a   friend  of   peace, 
repeat  his  opinion,  that  their  conduct  in 
the  matter  deserved  great  praise,  and  he 
therefore  protested  against  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member   for  Roscommon  being 
supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  being  entirely  des- 
titute of  supporters,  though  he  appealed 
to  those  around  him,  as  though  many  were 
sitting  near.     In  conclusion,  he  congratu- 
lated the  country  on  having  an  improved 
Army  and  better  hopes  of  prospective  im- 
provement than  on  any  former  occasion. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  he  wished  to  in- 
quire whether  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  to  add  at 
least  one  subaltern  to  a  company.  He 
would  remind  the  House  that  we  were 
about  to  enter  into  a  war  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  be  carried  on  in  an  un- 
healthy climate  and  under  uncertain  aus- 
pices, and  therefore  it  was  our  duty  to 
provide  for  the  effective  officering  of  the 
troops,  hi  this  particular  the  French  ex- 
celled us,  their  men  being  much  better 
officered  than  ours.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  intentions  of  the  Government  on 
this  matter. 


I 


Mr.  JOHN  MAGGREGOR  said,  he 
fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  in  thinking  that  the 
Government  had  acted  wisely,  and  with 
extraordinary  prudence,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  the  occurrence  of  those  lamentable 
disputes  in  the  East.  He  also  considered 
that  the  Estimates  had  heen  framed  with 
a  wise  regard  to  economy  and  efficiency. 
He  hoped  that  the  Government  would  take 
measures  to  assimilate  the  law  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  respect  to  the  billeting  of 
soldiers.  As  regarded  Scotland,  the  state 
of  the  law  upon  the  subject  was  most  vexa- 
tious. He  was  not  going  to  get  up  a  Scotch 
grievance,  but  the  billeting  of  troops  on 
private  houses  was  unknown  in  England, 
though  it  was  unfortunately  the  practice  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished, 
before  proceeding  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  the  Estimates,  to  call  the  attention- 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  the 
great  inconvenience  which  arose  from  the 
number  of  Motions  that  were  brought  on 
upon  different  subjects  on*  Supply  nights 
previously  to  going  into  Committee.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  House  to  do  its 
duty,  and  go  through  the  Estimates  with 
that  care  and  deliberation  which  their  im- 
portance deserved,  when  they  were  brought 
on  at  so  late  an  hour — the  previous  portion 
of  the  evening  being  occupied  with  the. 
discussion  of  four  Motions,  at  which  not. 
forty  Members  were  present.  A  few  days 
ago  two  or  three  of  the  most  important 
votes  in  the  Naval  Estimates  were  taken 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  did  not 
wish  to  stop  hon.  Gentleman  from  bringing 
forward  their  Motions,  but  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  bring  them  forward  on 
Supply  nights,  but  on  Wednesday,  when 
but  little  business  was  brought  on.  He 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  offering, 
any  opposition  to  the  effective  portion  ci 
the  vote.  He  would  concede  all  the  men 
and  money  that  were  required,  though 
he  must  say  he  heard  with  some  regret 
the  observation  thrown  out  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  at  War,  that  it  was  not 
unlikely  he  would  come  before  Parliament 
again  during  the  present  Session  with 
fresh  Estimates.  He  had  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  no  unnecessary  expendi*. 
ture  should  take  place,  it  was  now.  Hia 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  last  year  called  attention 
to  the  increase  of  pay  ta  the  colonels  of 
the  Foot  Guards,  as  compared  with  thosQ 
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of  the  otber  regiments  of  the  line.  Kow, 
no  man  woold  object  to  the  increased  pay 
of  the  Dttke  of  Wellington  as  long  as  that 
fliostrioas  soldier  lived,  bnt  that  was  no 
reason  whj  Prince  Albert  should  enjoy 
such  high  emolnment  as  Colonel  of  the 
Grenadier  Qaards,  in  direct  riolation  of 
the  reeomniendations  which  a  Committee 
of  that  Hoase  had  laid  down  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Nowy  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  although  holding  a  high  rank  in 
the  amy,  was  not  a  soldier,  and  did  not 
profess  to  be,  and  in  his  (Mr.  Williams's) 
opinion,  the  giving  of  that  regiment  to 
his  Rdyal  Highness  was  a  violation  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  increase  was  grant- 
ed, namely,  that  it  should  be  conferred  on 
officers  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices. By  the  provision  of  1833,  adopt- 
ed at  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  pay  to  the  colonel  of  the  Gre- 
nadier Guards  was  fixed  at  1,200{.  a 
year;  allowance  for  clothing  the  regiment, 
8.949^  13«.  e^d.,  making  together  10.1491. 
13f.  6M.;  and  assuming  cost  of  clothing 
to  be  7,109/.  11«.,  it  left  an  absolute  re- 
muneration to  the  colonel  of  3,040/.  2$.  6f  c/. 
The  colonel  of  the  Fusilier  Guards  was  the 
Buke  of  Cambridge,  a  very  gallant  soldier, 
no  doubt,  but  he  was  not  a  soldier  who  had 
rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  coun- 
try, that  he  ought  to  receive  increased  pay, 
when  they  saw  veteran  officers  who  had 
served  all  through  the  Peninsular  war  and  at 
Waterloo,  whose  only  reward  was  their  me- 
dals— some  with  nine  or  ten  clasps — and 
their  simple  good  service  pension  of  150/. 
or  200/.  a  year.  Nobody  would  object  to 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Strafford,  the  colonel 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  or  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey,  receiving  the  highest  pay 
and  the  highest  honours,  but  it  was  on 
such  men  alone  both  ought  to  be  con- 
ferred. The  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge as  colonel  of  the  Fusilier  Guards 
was  1,000/.  a  year;  allowance  for  cloth- 
ing, 5,010/.;  making  together  6,010/. 
— ^the  net  income  of  the  colonel  being 
2,135/.  The  pay  of  the  colonel  of  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  Foot  was  500/.  a  year; 
clothing,  2,186/.;  net  income,  1,080/. 
Men  of  high  rank,  whosoever  they  were, 
however  exalted,  ought  not  in  the  British 
army  or  navy  to  be  permitted  to  elbow  out 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  bled  for 
their  country.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
positive  degradation  that  a  colonel  should 
be  also  the  tailor  of  his  regiment.  The 
colonels  ought  to  have  a  fixed  allowance, 
"*^d  ought  not  to  be  allowed  any  tailoring 
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perquisites.  It  was  humiliating  to  see  bo 
exalted  a  personnge  ns  the  husband  of  the 
Sovereign  making  a  profit  of  1 ,800/.  a  year 
out  of  the  clothes  of  the  soldiers ;  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  soldier, 
and  degrading  to  the  position  of  a  prince. 
Colonels  of  artillery  received  a  salary  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  without  tailoring  perqui- 
sites, and  it  was  found  that  the  clothing 
of  the  men  of  the  artillery  was  obtained 
1 6  per  cent  cheaper  than  that  of  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  and  that  the  clothing 
was  of  a  better  description.  He  was  happy 
to  learn  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War  bore  such  honourable 
testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  as  evidence  of  the  increase  in 
**the  good  service  pay,*'  and  the  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  punishments. 
The  "  good  service  pay**  commenced  in 
1837,  and  during  the  first  year  the  number 
entitled  to  it  was  1,944  soldiers,  who  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  3,600/.  It  had  been 
gradually  increasing  ever  since,  and  in  the 
present  year  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
received  good  service  pay  was  30.900,  the 
amount  of  money  63,900/.  This  was  a 
large  sum  of  nioney,  no  doubt,  but  still  he 
did  not  grudge  it,  since  it  improved  the 
social  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  kept 
away  the  lash.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  at  War  how  it  was  that 
there  was  a  charge  of  12,500/.  for  encamp- 
ment expenses  ?  Was  that  a  remnant  of 
the  Chobham  expenditure?  He  thought 
there  ought  not  to  be  such  a  charge,  since 
the  Government,  in  reply  to  a  question 
last  year,  declared  the  vote  then  given  waa 
sufficient.  He  also  wanted  to  know  what 
saving  had  been  effected  in  the  army  ex- 
penditure in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
men  on  the  1st  of  January  being  12,000 
less  than  the  number  voted  Inst  year  ? 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  without  wishing 
to  revive  the  discussion  of  the  Eastern 
question,  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  present  Vote,  involving,  as  it  did* 
the  number  of  men  to  be  added  to  the 
army,  related  to  the  conduct  of  that  war, 
and  whether  it  was  to  be  conducted  with 
the  energy  and  decision  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  issue.  Conceiving  the  num- 
ber of  11,000  to  be  added  to  the  army, 
and  260.000/.  in  the  Estimates,  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  effect  that  purpose,  it 
was  with  satisfaction  he  heard  the  state- 
ment by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
reference  to  a  supplemental  estimate  by 
which  the  number  might  be  increased.  In 
making  that  statement  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
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tleman  seemed  to  entertain  some  misji^iving 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  mi^ht  be  re- 
ceived by  some  parties  in  that  House,  but 
his  (Mr.  Laing's)  object  in  rising  was  to 
show  the  Government,  that  many  hon. 
Members,  who  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces would  scrutinise  these  votes  with  rigour, 
and  object,  with  a  view  to  economy,  to  any 
increase  of  the  Estimates,  thought,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  that  the  true 
economy  would  be  to  ask  for  such  supplies 
as  to  enable  Government  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  Certain 
parties  in  that  House  were  of  opinion  the 
war  onght  never  to  be  undertaken ;  others 
thought  that  in  its  conduct  the  operations 
ought  to  be  confined  to  our  Navy ;  while  a 
third  party,  and  he  thought  by  far  the 
largest  majority,  were  of  opinion  that, 
being  once  forced  into  a  war,  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  proceed  with  all  our 
energy,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  i  conclusion.  The  amount  of  injury 
which  the  country  had  already  Fustained 
by  the  mere  apprehension  of  war  was  far 
greater  than  would  have  been  supposed. 
That  floating  mass  -of  property  which  was 
contained  in  the  funds,  railway  securities, 
and  such  like,  and  which  was  generally 
estimated  at  1,000.000,000/.  sterling,  had 
Buffered  a  depreciation  of  not  less  than  1 0 
per  cent,  being  a  total  loss  of  100,000,000/. 
He  wished,  instead  of  the  criticism  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Government,  some  substantial  Motion  had 
been  proposed,  on  which  the  House  might 
have  expressed  its  opinion  by  a  vote.  They 
would  thus  have  shown  to  foreign  countries 
the  unanimity  of  their  feelings  on  this 
question  ;  and  the  Government  would  have 
been  able  with  more  freedom,  and  with  a 
more  undivided  responsibility,  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  thought  necespary  for  bring- 
ing this  war  to  a  speedy  and  a  successful 
termination. 

Colonel  BLAIR  said,  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  made  with  respect 
to  the  pay  of  colonels  of  the  Guards, 
the  lion.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
time  to  make  such  a  statement  than  the 
present  juncture.  The  colonel  of  the  Fu- 
silier Guards  was  no  drawing-room  soldier, 
but  was  about  to  proceed  on  foreign  ser- 
vice. He  could  not  sit  by  and  hear  him 
called  a  regimental  tailor,  and  he  consi- 
dered it  was  speaking  in  a  very  derogatory 
manner  of  a  Royal  Prince.  It  was  said 
that  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was 
not  a  soldier ;  he  (Col.  Blair)  had  an  op- 


portunity of  observing  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  the  regiment  under  the  command 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  no  general 
officer  could  command  it  better.  He  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Member  to  say  that 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ought  not  to  have 
a  regiment  because  older  officers  were  un- 
employed. He  could  only  say,  that  no 
blame  ought  to  be  imputed  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  had  proved  by  the 
Estimates  that  it  was  the  wiah  of  Govern- 
ment to  advance  junior  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  wished  to  explain 
that  he  did  not  mention  the  word  **  tailors  ** 
to  impute  the  least  disrespect.  He  merely 
described  the  position,  and  condemned  the 
practice  of  placing  such  distioguished  men 
in  it. 

Mb.  J.  HEATHCOAT  said,  he  wished 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  at  War  to  the  distinction  in  the 
dress  worn  by  the  officers  and  privates, 
and  he  would  suggest  the  expediency  of 
not  unnecessarily  exposing  our  officers, 
through  this  moans,  to  be  picked  off  by 
the  able  marksmen  of  the  enemy.  He 
believed  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  re- 
cently made  some  alteration  in  the  dress 
of  his  officers,  assimilating  them  to  that  of 
the  troops.  It  was  highly  inexpedient  that 
the  officers  should  come  into  the  field  in 
blue,  and  the  men  in  red  coats.  He  thought 
they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  preserve  the  brave 
men  who  were  going  abroad  to  lead  the 
British  army,  and  who  left  so  many  near 
and  dear  to  them  behind. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  had 
made  reference  to  a  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  making  promotions.  He  (Sir 
De  L.  Evans)  thought  such  Commissions 
often  led  to  shelving  questions,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  why  the  great  officers  of 
State  should  not  take  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  these  promotions  as  here- 
tofore. These  Commissions  were  only  de- 
vices to  remove  the  responsibility  from  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  ought  to  bear  it. 
With  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the  troops, 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
distinctions  of  dress,  which  wore  a  relic  of 
antiquity,  should  be  removed  when  danger 
might  result  from  their  continuance.  The 
Government  were  sending  troops  to  the 
East  to  serve  with  the  French,  who  were 
much  more  rationally  clothed.  He  witihed 
the   Secretary  at  War  would   take  the 
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clothing  of  the  troops  into  his  own  hands; 
it  was  only  a  question  of  money.  He  knew 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  desired 
yery  much  to  make  alterations  in  clothing, 
and  to  give  frock-coats  to  officers  who  wore 
jackets ;  but  one  of  the  principal  causes 
why  nothing  had  been  done  was,  bectiase 
it  would  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
between  the  colonels  and  the  contractors, 
and  diminish  the  profits  of  the  colonels. 
If  the  war  were  to  last,  was  it  to  save 
trouble  to  contractors  and  to  save  clothing, 
that  our  troops  were  to  present  such  a 
contrast  to  those  of  our  allies  ? 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  at  War 
to  the  women  and  children  of  the  troops 
who  had  embarked  for  the  East.  Every 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  embarkation  of 
troops  for  foreign  service  must  be  aware  of 
the  misery  that  was  always  presented  to 
view  upon  the  beach.  Only  four,  or,  at 
the  most,  six  women  were  allowed  to  go 
with  a  company,  and,  from  the  facility 
with  which  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments consented  to  marriages,  which  was, 
in  reality,  only  a  cruelty  to  the  men,  there 
were  always  accumulated  a  great  number 
of  women  and  children  who  could  not  ac- 
company a  regiment.  They  had  no  means 
of  support,  except  what  they  derived  from 
the  subscriptions  of  the  officers,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  sent  to  their  different 
localities,  where  they  usually  fell  upon  the 
poor  rates.  Sometimes  the  women,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  con- 
tracted vicious  habits,  and  the  children 
were  almost  invariably  deprived  of  all  means 
of  education.  This  subject  ought  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Parliament,  for  the 
army  would  never  be  properly  organised, 
and  the  men  would  never  go  out  to  fight 
with  proper  feelings,  so  long  as  they  knew 
that  their  wives  and  children  were  thrown 
upon  the  world  for  charity  during  their 
absence.  The  question  of  the  staff  was 
also  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary at  War.  Of  all  the  armies  of  Europe 
ours  had  the  worst  staff  in  the  field,  and 
the  reason  was,  because  our  officers  had  so 
little  experience  of  staff  duties.  /  One  of 
the  greatest  uses  of  the  camp  at  Chobham 
was  to  teach  our  officers  the  nature  of 
staff  duties.  In  the  French  army,  before 
an  officer  could  serve  upon  the  itat  major, 
he  must  serve  by  turns  in  the  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery,  and  then,  having 
served  in  each  arm  of  the  service,  ai^d 
gained  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  itat  major.     But, 
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except  about  fourteen  officers  who  went  to 
study  at  Sandhurst,  but  who  were  not 
appointed  to  staff  duties  any  the  more 
because  they  went  there,  we  had  no  school 
of  staff  officers.  There  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  any  one  Board  at  present  in 
existence  supplying  clothing  for  the  whole 
of  the  army.  The  general  officers  in  com- 
mand of  regiments,  if  they  were  suffi- 
ciently paid,  would  be  satisfied  to  give  up 
the  privilege  of  clothing  their  regiments. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he 
wished  to  state,  in  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Lovaine),  that  the  question  of 
appointing  additional  subaltern  officers 
must  stand  over  for  consideration  and  de- 
cision. The  attention  of  the  Government 
had  been  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  alter- 
ing the  dress  of  the  officers,  so  that  the 
officers  and  men  might  fight  in  coats  of  the 
same  colour,  and  last  year,  when  the 
Guards  were  at  Chobham,  the  officers 
received  instructions  to  be  dressed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  men.  With  respect 
to  the  complaint  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  (Mr.  Williams),  as  to  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  household  regiments,  he  had 
on  a « previous  occasion  stated  that  the 
Committee  had  reported  that  the  three 
household  regiments  of  cavalry  should  be 
reserved  for  veteran  officers  of  distinction  ; 
but  they  did  not  recommend  that  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  insisted  on  with 
respect  to  the  Foot  Guards,  the  appoint- 
ments to  which  rested  with  the  Sovereign 
for  the  members  of  her  family.  In  the 
case  of  the  household  cavalry  regiments 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  had 
been  scrupulously  followed.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  household  infantry.  Lord 
Strafford  had  been  appointed  to  one  of 
them,  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
brilliant  services.  With  respect  to  the 
suggestion  for  an  equalisation  of  the  al- 
lowances, he  must  observe  that  the  three 
regiments  did  not  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  numerical  force ;  and  he  thought 
the  vested  interests  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion should  be  respected.  He  thought  it 
was  due  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  to  observe  that  he  (Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert)  had  occasion  to  make  a  proposal 
to  him  with  respect  to  his  regiment.  It 
had  been  a  matter  of  complaint  in  that 
House  for  a  long  time  that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  supernumerary  officers  in 
the  Guards,  and  he  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert) 
made  a  proposal  with  respect  to  those 
supernumerary  officers  which  involved  a 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  colonels  of  the 
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Guards  of  their  patronage.  That  proposal 
he  submitted  to  His  Rojal  Highness,  who 
at  once  consented  to  relinquish  his  patron- 
age. He  thought  it  only  due  to  His  Rojal 
Highness  to  state  that  circumstance. 

Sir  JOHN  FITZGERALD  said,  he 
wished  that  it  could  he  referred  to  a  com- 
mission to  inquire,  among  other  matters, 
into  the  propriety  of  doing  awaj  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  which  was  only  a  useless 
rank,  and  prevented  an  officer  from  arriv- 
ing at  the  rank  of  general  when  his  health 
and  strength  allowed  him  to  serve  with  the 
greatest  efficiency.  He  was  nine  years  a 
colonel  without  employment,  and  that  time 
was  altogether  lost  to  him.  He  was  then 
made  major-general.  Now,  would  it  not 
bo  .much  better  that  an  officer  should  be 
promoted  at  once  from  the  grade  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel  to  that  of  a  major-gene- 
ral ?  They  would  thus  have  general  officers 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  energies.  He 
fully  agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who 
thought  that  the  clothing  of  the  army  was 
not  a  proper  subject  of  emolument  to  the 
colonels.  Improvements  were  from  time 
to  time  required  in  the  clothing  of  the 
army,  which  the  authorities  now  hesitated 
to  make.  It  would  be  much  better  if 
it  were  left  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
alter  the  clothing,  without  having  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  general  officers  who  had 
regiments.  He  very  much  desired  to  see 
the  cavalry  regiments  completed  to  800 
men,  for  it  was  much  better  to  have  one 
regiment  of  800  men  acting  together  than 
to  have  that  number  made  up  of  detach- 
ments from  other  regiments. 

Viscount  GODERICH  said,  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  mode  of  education  now  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  private  soldier,  under  which 
he  was  required  to  attend  school  only  during 
the  time  when  he  was  undergoing  the  pre- 
liminary drill,  the  consequence  being,  of 
necessity  almost,  that  he  acquired  a  dis- 
like for  the  instruction  he  received  there. 
He  suggested  that  the  soldier  should  not 
be  required  to  attend  school  until  after  he 
had  undergone  that  preliminary  drill,  and 
then  that  he  should  do  little  of  nothing 
else  for  three  or  four  months,  an  arrange 
ment  which  he  (Lord  Goderich)  thought 
would  tend  to  make  him  appreciate  the 
education  the  more  at  the  time  it  was  im- 
parted, and  to  use  it  afterwards  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  tedium  of  garrison  duty 
during  his  subsequent  service. 

Mr,  J.  G.  PfllLLIMORE  said,  in  order 
to  guard  against  his  vote  in  support  of  the 


Estimates  being  misconstrued,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  remark  at  that  point  of  the 
discussion  that,  had  we  adopted  a  firm 
and  manly  tone  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  the  negotiations  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, the  same  result  would  have  happened 
which  followed  the  negotiations  in  1851, 
when  our  remonstrances  were  backed  by  a 
fleet,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with- 
drew his  claims. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(2.)  3,923,288^,  Chargeof  Land  Forces. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished  to 
move  that  the  emoluments  of  the  colonels 
of  the  Grenadier  Foot  Guards  be  reduced 
by  2.0002.,  and  those  of  the  colonels  of 
the  Fusileer  Guards  by  1,0002. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  would  be  that  his  Royal 
Highness  {'rince  Albert,  who  had  nearly 
3,000  men  under  his  command,  would  have 
to  conduct  his  regiment  for  the  same  sum 
that  would  be  allowed  to  a  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  the  line  for  a  single  battalion. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  whether  his 
regiment  consisted  of  one,  two,  or  three 
battalions,  performed  no  duty ;  that  his 
office  was,  in  fact,  a  sinecure,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  reward  for  distinguished 
services. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  also, 

(3.)  151,3822.,  General  Staff  Officers. 

(4.)  105.0932.,  Public  Departments. 

(5.)  17.4012.,  Royal  Military  College. 

CoLOKEL  NORTH  said,  he  must  com- 
plain of  the  change  which  had  been 
effected  of  late  years  in  the  rules  of  this 
institution,  by  which  the  object  of  its 
founder  was  entirely  defeated.  The  col- 
lege was  established  by  the  late  Duke  of 
York  for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of 
officers,  but  now  these  orphans  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  sum  of  402.  per  annum 
before  they  could  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  institution.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious, when  the  widow  of  an  ensign  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  only  362.  a  year,  and 
the  widow  of  a  lieutenant  only  402.  a  year, 
that  the  college  was  now  virtually  closed  to 
that  class  of  cadets  for  whose  advantage 
the  institution  was  specially  designed  by 
the  Duke  of  York.  He  did  not  wish  to 
throw  the  slightest  blame  upon  the  present 
Secretary  at  War,  for  the  existing  regula- 
tions were  in  force  when  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  succeeded  to  office.  He  (Co- 
lonel North)  hoped,  however,  some  mea^ 
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BUres  would  be  adopted  for  enabling  tbat 
class  of  young  men  for  whose  benefit  the 
establishment  was  originally  intended  to 
receive  education  without  any  expense  to 
their  friends.  A  lar^e  surplus,  of  variable 
amount,  had  lately  been  derived  from  the 
college,  but  he  was  confident  that,  even  if 
the  arrangement  he  suggested  caused  any 
deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
such  deficiency  would  be  cheerfully  sup- 
plied by  that  House. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
while  he  felt  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer, 
and  for  the  feelings  which  dictated  his 
suggestion,  he  entertained  great  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  providing  an  eleemosy- 
nary education  for  such  a  profession  as  the 
Army.  Ho  had  frequent  applications  from 
the  widows  of  ofiicers  on  this  subject,  but 
ho  did  not  think  a  greater  disservice  could 
be  done  to  persons  in  such  a  position  than 
by  inducing  them  to  bring  up  their  sons  to 
so  expensive  a  profession  as  the  Army. 
He  considered  that  if  a  person  who  had  no 
private  income  entered  the  Army,  he  em- 
braced a  profession  which  was  not  likely 
to  conduce  to  his  comfort  in  life. 

CoLOiTEL  NORTH  could  only  say,  that 
many  of  the  cadets  of  the  orphan  class 
who  were  at  Sandhurst  at  the  same  time 
with  himself  were  at  this  moment  amon^ 
the  most  respectable  officers  in  the  service. 
He  only  regretted  that  the  service  should 
be  so  expensive  that  the  orphans  of  our 
gallant  soldiers  were  precluded  from  enter- 
ing it. 

Mr.  HUME  said  that  this  was,  he  be- 
lieved, the  only  country  where  the  military 
service  was  so  expensive  that  the  general 
community  were  unable  to  enter  it  with  a 
fair  chance.  He  thought  thot  the  Govern- 
ment ouiiUi  to  adopt  means  to  reduce  the 
extravagance  in  dress  and  other  matters 
which  rendered  the  military  service  so  ex- 
pensive. He  considered  that  the  pay  of 
oflScers  of  the  Army  ought  to  be  sufiicient 
to  maintain  them,  and  that  was  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  present  state  of  things  had 
arisen  because  the  Army  had  hei^etofore 
been  a  service  for  men  of  fortune.  Yuung 
men  had  been  put  into  the  Army  who  never 
meant  to  derive  their  livelihood  from  the 
service.  It  suited  them  very  well  during 
their  younger  years,  and  in  time  of  peace ; 
but  when  war  occurred,  they  sold  out  and 
lof^  the  service.  [Cries  of  •'  No,  no!  " 
Well,  aome  of  them  did.  [**  No,  no ! 
He  hoped  those  hon.  Gentlemea  whu  sai 
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"  No,"  would  not  difi^er  from  him  on  this 
point — that  the  Army  was  made  a  conve- 
nience, and  that  the  men  who  actually  per- 
formed the  duties  of  professional  soldiers 
were  deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  emolu- 
ments and  rank. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he 
would  recommend  the  Government  to  eco- 
nomise the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
at  Sandhurst,  which  might  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  efficiency  of  the  insti- 
tution, as  by  this  means  funds  might  be 
provided  for  educating  the  sons  of  such 
subaltern  ofiicers  as  died  in  the  service  of 
the  country  and  left  no  provision  for  their 
families.  There  was  a  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  were  both  general 
officers,  keeping  their  four  or  ^Ye  horses, 
at  the  college,  and  there  were  chaplainSp 
sergeants,  schoolmasters,  riding  masters, 
surgeons,  assistant-surgeons,  and  other 
officials,  all  to  look  after  about  150  boys. 
In  fact  there  were  about  as  many  officers 
as  there  were  boys  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  that  the  Sandhurst 
College  was  not  originally  intended  for 
civilians,  but  was  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion, of  the  sons  of  officers.  He  considered 
it  very  desirable  that  an  ensign's  wife 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  in  case  her  husband  died  in  battle, 
her  son  would  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  he  was  at  Sandhurst,  the  num- 
ber of  cadets  of  the  orphan  class  was  froii 
thirty  to  forty,  while  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  now  only  ten  or  twelve  of  that 
class  in  the  college;  he  thought  it  was 
most  desirable  that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  for  extending  the  advantag^es  of 
the  institution  to  the  orphans  of  officers. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  that  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment  might  be 
very  considerably  reduced.  He  found  that 
the  governor  received  1,0001.  n  year,  the 
lieutenant-governor  383^,  and  a  major- 
superintendent  300^.,  for  the  management 
of  a  few  boys. 

Mr.  M.  CHAMBERS  said,  he  had  had 
the  happiness  of  being  educated  at  Sand- 
hurst, and  he  knew  many  distinguished 
officers  who  had  been  educated  as  orphans 
at  that  institution.  He  would  suggest  to 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War,  however, 
that  4:01.  a  year  was  a  larger  sum  than  the 
orphans  of  some  officers  were  able  to  pay. 
He  had  been  sorry  to  hear  the  Secretary 
at  War  express  an  opinion  that  Gentlemen 
in  that  position  ought  not  to  enter  Her 
Miyestj*s    Army.     He    (Mr.   Chambers) 
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thought,  on  the  dontraiy,  that  they  wefe 
the  very  persons  who  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  entering  the  Army.  He 
conceived  thnt  no  class  of  young  men  were 
more  entitled  to  the  eonsideration  of  the 
State  than  those  who»e  fathers  had  died  in 
its  service,  and  who  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion which  precluded  them  from  paying  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  their  education. 
Sandhurst  College  was  founded  hy  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  who  thought  it  the  duty  of 
tho  country  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  orphan  children  of  officers,  and  who  pro- 
posed that  some  orphans  should  be  educated 
entirely  at  the  public  expense,  while  others 
should  pay  a  small  sum  for  their  education. 
He  (Mr.  Chambers)  considered  that,  as  the 
country  was  now  on  the  point  of  war,  the 
present  was  a  very  proper  time  for  bring- 
ing this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
CoAimittee,  because  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  persons  to  serve  the  country  well 
and  faithfully  if  they  knew  that,  should 
they  perish  in  the  public  service,  the  State 
would  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  who  would  hereafter  have  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  that  service  in  which 
their  fathers  had  gained  distinguished 
fame.  The  Secretary  at  War  had  stated, 
however,  that  he  did  not  think  the  army 
was  a  service  which  it  was  desirable  for  the 
orphans  of  officers  to  enter.  Ue  knew  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  that  the  Army 
was  too  expensive  a  service  for  young  men 
who  had  no  private  income.  That  was 
deeply  to  be  regretted;  but  he  (Mr.  Cham- 
bers) was  old  enough  to  recollect  the  late 
war,  and  he  knew  many  officers  who  had 
obtained  their  commissions  in  consequence 
of  passing  an  examination  at  the  Military 
College  at  Sandlrarst,  and  he  knew  also 
that  some  of  those  officers  had  paid  10/.  or 
2QI,  a  year,  accoitling  to  the  rank  of  their 
fathers,  while  others  had  paid  nothing,  but 
that  they  had  worked  their  Own  way  to 
rank  and  disthiction.  He  would  suggest 
that,  as  the  college  was  now  a  profitable 
establishment,  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
cadets  should  be  reduced,  and  regulated 
according  to  the  military  rank  held  by 
their  fathers. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  two  following  Votes  were  also 
agreed  to  : — 

(6.)  20,7562.,  for  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum, &c. 

(7.)  88,000^,  for  Volunteer  Corps. 

(8.)  20,5002. »  Rewards  for  Distinguished 
Services. 

Mb.  HUME  said  that,  in  the  Committee 


which  had  sat  upstairs,  the  abolition  of  all 
sinecures  in  connection  with  garrison  ap- 
pointments had  been  recommended.  The 
garrison  of  the  Tower  of  London  was  the 
only  one  which  had  not  been  the  subject 
of  inquiry ;  but  it  was  understood  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  com- 
plete change  would  take  place.  He  wished 
to  know  why  the  recommendation  of  tho 
Committee  had  not  been  carried  out  in 
that  ease  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
when  he  came  into  office  he  found  Lord 
Conibermere  filling  the  position  in  the 
Tower  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Since  then  a  war- 
rant had  been  signed  for  reducing  tho 
Tower  establishment  for  the  future,  and 
as  the  places  became  vacant  the  money 
saved  would  be  divided  as  rewards  for  dis- 
tinguished services. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(9.)  46,000/.,  Pay  of  General  Officers. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  immense  number  of 
general  officers  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  regiments.  He  found  from  the  last 
Armtf  List  that  there  were  324  general 
officers  to  128  regiments,  so  that  there 
were  more  than  two  generals  and  a-half 
to  each  regiment  in  the  services. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth,  in  looking  over  the 
Army  List^  had  taken  all  the  general 
officers  mentioned  there,  but  there  were 
many  whose  names  were  in  italics,  who 
were  retired  officers,  and  received  no  army 
pay.  The  number  of  general  officers  would 
not  be  more  than  243  or  244,  which  did 
not,  however,  include  those  belonging  to 
the  ordnancCi  artillery,  engineers,  and 
marines. 

Mr.  nUME  said,  the  Government  ought 
to  maintain  no  more  officers  than  were 
required  for  the  service.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  on  this  point  had 
led  to  no  result  whatever.  While  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  alive  every  alte- 
ration was  met  with  the  cry  of  ••  Oh,-  you 
must  put  it  off,  the  Duke  is  against  you;*' 
but  he  recommended  the  Government  now 
to  look  to  the  advice  of  the  Committee, 
and  bring  down  the  officers  to  the  number 
required. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(10.)  49,6U0Z.,  Full  Pay  for  Retired 
Officers. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  he  wonid 
suggest  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  remove  th^  grievance  which  was 
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complained  of  by  officers  retiring  on  full 
pay,  namely,  that  their  promotion  ceased 
as  soon  as  they  had  retired.  As  the  num- 
ber of  these  officers  was  but  small,  and  as 
the  average  number  of  years*  service  of 
the  retired  lieutenant-colonels  was  about 
thirty-eight,  and  of  majors  thirty-sii,  it  was 
clear  that  much  addition  to  the  higher 
ranks  could  not  be  made  by  allowing  promo- 
tion to  go  on.  He  hoped  this  subject 
would  receive  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  alluded. 

Vote  agreed  to;  As  was  also 
(11)  356,000/.,  Half-pay  and  MiliUry 
Allowances. 

(12.)  33.67n.,  Foreign  Half-pay. 
Mr.  HUME  said,  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing a  fear  that  great  abuses  existed 
in  this  item.  One  case  he  had  heard  of, 
in  which  an  officer  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
signed  thirteen  or  fourteen  half-yearly  re- 
ceipts, which  his  widow  regularly  handed 
in  after  his  death  and  received  the  money. 
Personal  appearance  ought,  he  thought,  to 
be  necessary  for  receipt  of  a  pension. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  imposi- 
tion, and  of  late  years  personal  appearance 
had  been  insisted  on. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  were  also  the  two 
following  Votes : — 

(13.)  115.889?.,  Widows'  Pensions. 
(14.)  75,500/.,  Compassionate  List. 
(15.)  30,694{.,  In-Pensioners  of  Chelsea 
and  Kilmainham  Hospitals. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what  steps  had 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  last  Session  relating  to 
Kilmainham  Hospital? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  Vote,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  act  upon  the  decision  of  the 
House,  and  a  Royal  warrant  in  reference 
to  Kilmainham  was  being  prepared.  He 
had  made  several  alterations  in  the  staff 
there,  the  effect  of  which  was,  in  many 
instances,  a  reduction  of  expense,  and,  in 
all,  an  increase  of  efficiency.  The  number 
of  pensioners  admitted  this  year  had  been 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
number  would  be  permanently  kept  up  to 
140. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  this  management 
did  not  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ad- 
dress of  last  Session.  In  1845  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  was  fixed  by  Royal  war- 
rant at  200,  and  the  discussion  last  Session 
turned  upon  the  point  whether  the  number 
Col,  Lindsay 


was  to  remain  at  that  fixed  upon  by  that 
warrant.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman* 
however,  had  reduced  the  number  from  200 
to  140.  The  Vote  of  last  year  had  carried 
with  it  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  Ire- 
land, as  showing  that  the  Government  were 
not  determined  to  cut  down  institutions  of 
benevolence  merely  because  they  were  Irish, 
but  he  must  say  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
influence  would  be  done  away  with  when 
the  reduction  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  to  be  made  known,  par- 
ticularly when  the  Estimate  for  Chelsea 
Hospital  was  increased  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  that  for  Kilmainham  was  di- 
minished. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  considered 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  would  have  an  ill 
effect  on  the  recruiting  in  Ireland.  As  an 
income  tax  had  been  placed  upon  Irishmen, 
he  thought  they  had  at  least  a  right  to  have 
their  establishments  kept  up. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  like  to  see 
both  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospitals 
abolished,  and  he  believed  that  the  pen- 
sioners would  prefer  having  the  liberty  to 
live  where  they  pleased.  Kilmainham  kept 
up  a  large  staff  at  a  most  expensive  rate. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  had  come  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  There  were  in 
Kilmainham  140  inmates,  and  there  was 
a  department  for  out-pensioners,  who 
had  their  arms  and  accoutrements  there. 
There  was  full  accommodation  for  250 
pensioners  in  the  establishment.  He  be- 
lieved the  hospital  had  a  very  advantage- 
ous influence  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the 
service,  and  the  proportion  of  in-door  pen- 
sioners was  increasing,  having  been  only 
kept  down  by  the  apprehension  of  being 
turned  adrift. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  144  pensioners  in 
the  establishment,  but  there  were  only 
ninety-eight  old  soldiers,  and  there  were 
forty* six  persons  to  look  after  them. 
There  was  a  matron  and  nine  nurses,  an 
infirmary  sergeant,  two  cooks,  two  assist- 
ant-cooks, two  barbers,  two  lodge-keepers, 
and  so  on.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Gentle- 
men from  Ireland  to  wish  to  keep  up  an  es- 
tablishment of  such  importance  for  ninety- 
eight  old  men,  when  there  were  63,000  out- 
pensioners,  of  whom  at  least  25,000  were 
Irishmen,  living  more  comfortably  with 
their  families. 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  that  the  sUff  of 
officers  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth had  alluded  was  composed  of  old  sol* 
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diere  and  officers  who  had  senred,  and  de- 
served well  of,  their  country.  There  was  a 
great  disposition  to  enter  this  hospital  on 
the  part  of  men  who,  having  served  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ahroad,  had  lost  sight 
of  their  family  connections,  and  were  there- 
fore glad  to  go  where  they  might  meet 
with  their  old  comrades,  who  were  now 
their  only  friends.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  not,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  hy 
any  utilitarian  proceedings  in  that  House, 
repress  the  strong  feeling  which  always 
animated  Irishmen  to  come  forward  in  de- 
fence of  their  country. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  point  out 
that  all  the  officers  at  Kilmninham  could 
not  have  served  their  country,  because 
their  occupations  showed  that  they  had 
not  been  soldiers ;  besides,  some  of  them 
<— the  nurses,  for  example — were  women. 

Mr.  I.  BUTT  said,  that  there  were  few 
persons  in  the  hospital  who  had  not  served 
their  country  well.  The  very  nurses  were 
widows  of  old  soldiers  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  service.  But  the  question  was  not 
at  present  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital.  That  question  had  been  decided 
by  that  House  last  Session,  and  the  deci- 
sion would,  doubtless,  be  confirmed  if  the 
question  were  raised  again.  Those  who 
complained  that  there  was  a  large  staff 
and  a  small  number  of  pensioners,  made 
the  very  complaint  which  he  did.  At  an 
expense  of  5001.  the  hospital  could  be  made 
capable  of  receiving  twice  the  present 
number  of  pensioners,  and  that  would  tend 
to  keep  up  the  national  spirit  in  Ireland 
[Mr.  W.  Williams:  Hear,  hear!]  Oh, 
no  doubt  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
was  a  better  judge  of  those  matters  than 
the  gallant  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  or  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
was  strongly  In  favour  of  keeping  up  this 
ancient  establishment  on  a  proper  scale. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  among 
the  differences  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
the  hon.  Members  for  Lambeth  and  Tou- 
ghal  were  agreed  on  one  point,  and  on  that 
one  point  they  were  both  wrong.  The  num- 
ber was  not  144,  but  140;  and  the  staff,  so 
far  from  remaining  the  same  as  it  was,  had 
been  gradually  diminished,  and  was  still  in 
the  process  of  reduction,  until  it  was  more 
suited  to  the  number  of  the  pensioners. 
The  staff  was  admitted  on  the  very  same 

Srinciple  as  the  pensioners.  On  visiting 
Lilmainham  last  year,  he  found  127  or 
130  men  in  the  hospital;  he  had  altered  it 
to  140,  but  that  was  not  reduction.  It 
vas  indeed  a  reduction  from  the  number 


on  the  warrant  which  was  made  some  six 
years  ago.  He  had  made  that  alteration 
after  full  consultation  with  the  most  likely 
authorities  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  reconsider  it. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  two 
following  votes  : — 

(16.)  I.215,712Z.,  Out-Pensioners. 

(17.)  38,000Z.,  Superannuation  Allow- 
ances. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  Sir,  I  shall 
now  proceed,  if  the  Committee  pleases, 
with  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  shall  state 
very  shortly  what  is  the  result  of  our  cal- 
culations for  the  year.  On  a  former  even- 
ing the  Committee  consented  to  vote  the 
first  three  items,  which  are  the  largest  in 
point  of  amount.  The  increase  in  the 
Navy  Estimates  generally  may  be  stated  at 
1,200,0002.,  the  increase  upon  the  three 
first  votes  which  have  been  already  passed 
being  711,0002.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee  to  hear  that  the  entire  sum 
voted  for  the  Navy  Estimates  this  year  is 
by  no  means  the  largest  sum  which  has 
been  voted  within  the  last  ten  years.  I 
think  in  the  year  1848-49,  the  entire  sum 
voted  for  the  Navv  Estimates  amounted  to 
nearly  8,000,0002.;  this  year  it  is  under 
7,500,0002.  At  the  same  time,  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  men  for 
whom  provision  is  made  in  the  votes  which 
have  been  already  passed  amounts  to 
58,500,  whereas  in  1848-49,  when  a 
larger  sum  of  money  was  voted  than  in 
the  present  year,  the  number  of  men  was 
only  42,500,  so  that,  this  year,  a  less  sum 
of  money  was  required,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  is  provided  for.  The  increase 
in  the  remaining  votes  is  under  500,0002. 
Last  year  the  Committee  somewhat  ob- 
jected to  the  diminution  effected  in  the 
scientific  branch  of  the  service,  namely, 
the  fifth  vote,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
large  expenditure  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  with  reference  to  the  antici- 
pation of  warlike  operations,  I  thought  I 
should  best  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  not  continuing  the  reduction 
upon  the  scientific  branch,  and  this  year 
the  Committee  will  observe  there  is  a  very 
considerable  increase  made  in  the  amount 
of  the  vote.  I  will  now  state  the  particu- 
lar services  in  which  that  increase  arises. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  an- 
nounced, in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  me 
the  other  night  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine 
with  reference  to  meteorological  observa- 
tionSy  we  propose  a  vote  of  1 ,0002.  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  conference  which  took 
place  at  Brussels.  Observations  have 
likewise  been  directed  to  be  made  and 
recorded  daily  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war ;  and,  in  concert  with  my  ri^ht  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I  have  arranged  for  the  taking  of 
aiinilar  obsenrations  in  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine. These  records  will  be  carefully  kept, 
the  statistical  information  will  be  properly 
digested,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  advan- 
tage to  science  will  be  considerable.  In 
the  second  place,  my  nohle  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aff.iira  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  an  expedition 
to  Central  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  river  Telmdda,  with 
the  view  of  opening  up  the  interior  of  that 
▼ast  continent  to  our  commerce,  and  the 
cost  of  that  expedition  will  be  5,0002.  It 
18  also  necessary  to  provide  for  sending  a 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
both  to  Bell  ring  *s  Straits  and  the  extremity 
of  Wellington  Sound.  The  Committee  will 
probably  be  aware  of  the  announcement 
which  the  Admiralty  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make,  that,  considering  the  little 
5 respect  there  now  is  of  the  return  of  Sir 
ohn  Franklyn  and  his  gallant  comrades, 
it  is  not  intended,  after  the  present  year, 
to  send  any  further  expeditions  upon  that 
hopeless  search;  but  for  the  present  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the 
ships  already  employed  in  that  distant  and 
hazardous  service.  The  next  vote  to  which 
I  will  refer  shows  an  increase  of  200,000^ 
as  compared  with  the  estimates  of  last 
year.  That  increase  is  owing  to  the  higli 
price  of  provisions,  and  to  the  increased 
duties  to  be  performed  in  the  dockyards 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
artificers  eni)doyed  in  those  establishments 
ore  now  working  extra  hours,  and  their 
pay  has  consequently  to  be  increased,  in 
addition  to  the  expense  attending  the  em- 
ployment of  a  larger  number  of  additional 
labourers.  The  next  increase  is  upon  the 
naval  stores;  it  amounts  to  119.72H.,  and 
arises  chiefly  from  the  high  price  paid  for 
articles  principally  consumed  in  the  dock- 
yards, such  as  coat  and  other  commodities, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  very  large. 
The  next  item  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  an 
incrense  of  115.000/.  upon  new  works.  This 
increase  principally  arises  from  the  expen- 
diture at  Keyham,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  arsenal  at  Devonport, 
where  a  considerable  sum  will  require  to 
be  expended  in  the  present  year.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  a  sum  of  60,000^  to 
complete  the  two  docks  and  basin;  45,000/. 

Sir  Jam€i  Oraham 


will  be  requisite  for  the  commencement  of 
the  works  for  the  repair  of  steamships  of 
war,  and  10,000^  will  be  expended  upon 
the  tunnel  between  Devonport  Dockyard 
and  Keyham.  The  only  remaining  sum  to 
which  I  shall  allude  is  Vote  17,  in  which 
the  increase  is  72,000/.,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Army  and  Ordnance,  and  which  is 
the  sum  taken  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
within  the  year.  I  may  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee that,  upon  the  whole,  my  confident 
expectation  is,  that  the  entire  sum  which  I 
now  propose  to  be  voted  will  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  present  amount  of  the  forces, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  particu- 
lars. I  am  not  quite  sure  that  another 
vote  may  not  be  necessary,  under  the  head 
of  No.  2 — for  provisions — the  price  of 
which  keeps  perpetually  rising.  I  am  in* 
dined  to  think,  also,  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  under  Vote  17,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  troops,  that  a  larger  sum  will 
be  necessary  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
Session.  Now,  Sir,  I  know  not  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me,  before  going  into  the 
discussion  of  the  votes  separately,  to  ad- 
dress any  further  observations  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  certainly  do  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  make  any  vainglorious  boast  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  preparation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves ;  but,  in  justice  to 
my  predecessors,  you  must  allow  me  to 
state  that  I  found  the  affairs  of  tho  depart- 
ment in  admirable  order,  all  the  branches 
in  good  working  condition,  and  all  the 
servants  zealous  and  efficient.  One  great 
change  is  in  progress — I  mean  the  change 
caused  by  the  application  of  screw  power 
as  an  auxiliary  to  sailing  power.  I  think 
it  just  to  my  predecessors  to  state,  that  the 
first  application  of  this  new  power  took 
place  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Haddington,  whose  secretary  1  see  opposite. 
This  great  auxiliary  principle  was  applied 
to  ships  of  war  in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
tion. The  principle  was  carried  out  under 
the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  which  pro- 
ceeded slowly  and  prudently  as  experiments 
led  the  way ;  but  the  officer,  who  is  now 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  efforts  he  made  and 
the  timely  advice  which  he  gave,  for,  being 
confident  of  the  excellence  of  the  principle, 
he  persevered  till  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming every  opposition.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (SirF. 
Baring)  is  also  deserving  of  the  thanks  of 
the  country  for  the  efforts  he  made  while 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  naval  forces ;  and  I 
should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  to  th« 
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administration  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, if  I  did  not  say  that  to  his  Grace, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker,  we  owe  the  application  of  the 
screw  principle  to  a  large  number  of  ships 
of  war.  WhateTor  maj  be  said,  therefore, 
of  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  our 
naval  forces  now  are,  the  praise  is  to  be 
distributed  among  mj  predecessors,  who 
hare  introduced  great  and  decided  improve- 
ments into  all  the  branches  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  The  result  is, 
Sir,  that  without  over-confidence  I  may 
assure  the  Committee,  that  I  believe  the 
British  Navy  will  be  found  more  efficient 
than  ever  it  was  before,  and  ready  and 
prepared  to  maintain  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  I  now  beg  to 
move  a  vote  of  138,467^.  for  the  Admi- 
ralty Office. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  thought 
there  was  no  one  in  the  nation  who  would 
be  more  worthy  to  be  a  permanent  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  now  filled  the  office ;  but 
it  would  be  well  if  they  could  divest  the 
office  of  all  Parliamentary  influence,  and 
apply  to  it  the  principle  which  was  laid 
down  in  the  paragraph  used  with  respect 
to  the  dockyards — that  merit,  and  merit 
only,  ahould  be  the  ground  for  advance- 
ment. He  was  glad  to  find  that  this  rule 
was  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Civil 
Service,  and  he  hoped  the  same  alteration 
would  soon  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  for  then  the  best  talent 
in  each  of  those  professions  would  be 
brought  forward  certainly  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  had  been  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years.  They  had  7,000  officers 
of  all  descriptions  beloniring  to  the  Navy, 
there  was  about  250  or  260  admirals,  and 
about  400  post-captains.  There  was  no 
way,  in  his  opinion,  to  bring  the  Navy 
into  an  efficient  state,  even  in  war  time, 
but  by  at  least  reducing  their  active 
list  one-half.  In  consequence  of  hav- 
ing so  large  a  list,  the  officers  were  four 
or  five  years  on  shore  for  every  one 
they  were  at  sea;  and  some  of  the  ad- 
mirals, when  they  hoisted  their  flags, 
bad  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  shore, 
and  wheu  that  is  the  case,  however  able 
they  may  be,  they  get  out  of  order  and 
rusty.  There  were  3,000  officers  on  the 
retired  list,  and  1,690  admirals,  captains, 
and  lieutenants,  of  whom  a  great  many 
would  never  go  afloat  again ;  and  the  navy 
list  was  kept  crowded  without  any  good  to 
it  whatever.     He  would  glance  at  an  ar> 
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rangement  that  was  made  some  years  ago» 
but  in  which  it  would  be  now  necessary  to 
make  some  alteration.  It  was  now  required 
that  every  post-captain  should  serve  a 
certain  number  of  years  after  he  was 
posted,  or  otherwise,  when  he  came  to  the 
head  of  the  list,  he  would  be  put  on  the 
retired  list,  and  would  not  be  employed  in 
active  service.  Now  he  thought  that  the 
whole  of  an  officer's  service  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  of  those  who 
were  set  aside  had  served  much  longer 
than  the  required  time  as  midshipmen,  two 
or  threo  times  the  required  period  as  lieu* 
tenants,  and  three  or  four  times  the  period 
as  commanders ;  but  because  they  had  not 
served  six  years  as  post-captains,  they  were 
not  considered  fit  to  be  made  admirals. 
Such  men  might  have  been  twenty  yeara 
afloat,  when  those  who  were  made  admirals 
because  they  had  served  the  six  years 
might  not  have  been  more  than  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  afloat.  With  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  the  active  list,  he  would  re* 
mind  the  Committee  that  the  French  navr 
had  only  two  admirals,  five  or  six  vice-ad- 
mirals, and  eight  or  ten  rear-admirals,  all 
of  whom  must  have  seen  service,  and  must 
be  really  good  officers.  In  the  American 
navy  there  was  not  a  single  admiral,  and 
there  were  very  few  commodores.  He 
wished  to  see  the  Navy  more  efficient  than 
it  had  hitherto  been  ;  but  no  systematic 
improvements  could  be  effected  when  so 
many  changes  took  place  in  the  Board  of  Ad« 
miralty.  Tnore  had  been  seven  First  Lords 
since  1840.  He  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  another  important  point. 
They  had  voted  that  night  something  mora 
than  51,  per  man  for  raising  18,900  sol- 
diers, and  it  was  not  fair  or  equitable  not 
to  offer  an  equal  bounty  to  seamen  as  they 
did  to  the  soldiers,  and  to  the  marines,  who 
served  with  the  seamen.  They  wanted 
7.000  men  for  the  Navy,  and  they  should 
offer  5^.  per  head  to  come  to  them.  Tho 
nature  of  the  sailors  was  this — they  were 
generally  in  want  of  cash,  and  if  they  told 
them  there  was  ready  money  for  them, 
which  would  enable  them  to  put  on  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  they  were  likely  to  accept 
of  it.  He  must  protest  against  their  en« 
tering  more  landsmen  than  were  necessary* 
for  it  was  very  seldom  that  a  grown  man 
could  ever  be  made  a  good  seaman,  and 
they  were  liable  to  all  sorts  of  accidenta 
on  board  ship.  He  hoped,  also,  that  the 
landsmen  who  were  entered  would  not  be 
required  to  be  five  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
as  by  taking  a  lower  standard,  they  would 
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obtain  men  wbo  did  not  come  np  to' the 
military  height,  besides  which  it  was  well 
known  that  a  tall  man  on  board  ship  aU 
ways  found  his  head  in  his  way.  They 
were  told  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war, 
and  he  dare  say  they  were.  He  trusted 
hnd  believed  the  Nayy  wonld  do  their  dnty. 
They  never  had  such  powerful  ships,  and 
he  only  hoped  they  would  have  such  good 
crews  as  they  had  during  the  last  war. 
It  should  be,  however,  obserred,  that  the 
best  crews  did  not  shake  into  their  places 
for  some  months,  and  they  could  not  expect 
that  ships  would  all  at  once  be  as  effective 
as  if  they  had  been  in  commission  for  six 
or  eight  months.  It  required  time  to  en- 
lible  the  officers  to  judge  of  them,  and  to 
put  them  in  their  places.  Some  remarks 
had  been  made,  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  (he 
would  ^ave  him  to  take  care  of  himself), 
and  also  on  the  conduct  of  the  Admirals 
in  command  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  Com- 
ments had  been  made  as  to  why  they  went 
here  and  there ;  but  they  should  recollect 
the  dangers  that  must  occur  in  an  unknown 
sea  of  narrow  dimensions,  where  the  fleets 
of  two  nations  were  cruising  together;  and 
the  best  thing  to  do  during  the  dark  nights 
and  bad  weather  was  to  do  what  had  been 
done— to  keep  up  a  chain  of  steamers  be- 
tween themselves  and  Sebastopol,  let  the 
Russians  go  to  sea,  and  then  get  between 
them  and  Sebastopol  and  stop  them.  Some 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  commented  upon 
those  matters  had  never  seen  a  gale  of 
wind.  With  respect  to  the  Baltic,  he  had 
served  there  three  years,  and  had  been  at 
the  blockade  of  Cronstadt.  At  that  time 
they  were  at  war  with  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Rassia.  The  enemy  managed  to  get 
in,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  blockade 
them.  Whether  their  screws  would  do 
more  he  could  not  say,  but  at  all  events 
they  kept  the  enemy  in,  and  they  never 
-Attempted  to  get  out.  He  hoped  for  more 
decided  results,  however,  both  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  in  the  Baltic. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  address  the  Committee  in  refer- 
ence to  the  affair  at  Sinope. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  it  would  be 
irregular  to  submit  a  Motion  of  that  subject 
on  the  question  of  a  Vote  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Admiralty  Office. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  that 
in  that  case  he  would  bring  the  subject 
forward  on  the  Motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  a  future  occasion.  His  object 
In  wishing  to  discuss  that  subject  now  was 
Captain  Scohell 


that  he  wished  to  avoid  a  general  discQsaioii 
of  their  Eastern  policy. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  this  was  a  question  of 
great  importance,  because  it  was  just  pos* 
sible  that  there  might  he  a  difficulty  for 
the  future  in  obtaining  seamen.  Good  sea^ 
men  were  scarce,  and  he  hopei  Gorem- 
ment  would  not  hesitate,  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary,  to  increase  the  pay  of  ther 
sailor,  who  was  required  for  the  service  of 
his  country.  Whilst  every  class  of  labourero 
and  artisans  were  receiving  ftn  advance  ia 
their  wages,  it  was  only  right  the  Navy 
should  participate  in  the  rise ;  and  he  trusted 
there  would  be  some  attention  paid  to  thia 
point  by  the  department  whose  espeeial 
duty  it  should  be  to  look  after  it.  True,  a 
great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  ftccommodattoo 
provided  for  men  who  entered  the  Navy, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  same  spirit 
of  liberality  were  extended  to  the  pay,  but 
little  difficulty  would  be  lound  in  securing 
an  ample  and  efficient  number  of  rolunteers 
for  the  future  requirements  of  the  Nary. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  som^ 
short  time  back  the  House  had  consented 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pay  of  the 
sailor,  and  also  that  the  Board  of  Amirahy 
had  reconsidered  the  question  of  secondary 
punishments,  and  the  result  had  been  that 
they  had  thought  it  desirable  to  mitigate 
their  severity,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that  crime  was  on  the  decrease.  The 
result  of  the  endeavour  to  raise  additional 
seamen  had  been  most  satisfactory.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  rise  m.  seamen's 
wages,  and  the  emigration  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  royal  service 
had  become  so  popular  that  since  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  7,000  additional  seamen  and 
1,800  marines  had  been  entered,  showing 
that  there  was  no  necessity  at  the  present 
time  for  any  bounty.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  (Captain  Scohell)  was  in  error 
in  supposing  a  bounty  of  51.  would  only 
involve  the  sum  of  85,000Z.  for  the  7,000 
fresh  volunteers.  By  a  just  law  the  Admi« 
ralty  would  be  bound  to  give  the  same 
bounty  to  the  seamen  already  entered,  and 
that  would  amount  to  at  least  200,000f. 
The  spirit  of  the  seafaring  population  was 
above  all  praise,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  men  came  forward, 
he  was  happy  to  say  they  had  in  the  month 
of  February  entered  no  less  than  900  men 
by  voluntary  enlistment  alone,  and  volun*- 
teers  were  still  coming  in  as  quickly  as 
they  could  desire. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said  he  fully 
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agreed  with  the  right  hoc.  Gentleman  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  that  there  waa  no  fear  of  any 
want  of  seamen,  neither  did  there  appear 
any  necessity  for  giving  a  bounty  to  induce 
seamen  to  enter.     They  had  waited  to  see 
if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  really  in 
earnest,  and  now  that  they  saw  a  good 
chanoe  of  active  service,  they  had  come 
forward.     He  was  glad   that  the  experi- 
ment of  calling  the  coast  guard  men  into 
service  had  been  successfuU  and  he  thought 
that  that  circumstance  might  lead  to  de- 
fects being  pointed  out  which  ought  not  to 
exist.     It  waa  intended  when  the  coast- 
guard service  was  established  that  it  should 
consist  of  sailors  who  received  good  cha- 
racters from  ships  just  paid  off;  but  he 
feared  that  there  were  at  present  men  in 
that  force  who  did   not  even  know  how 
to  sling  their   hammocks.     He  had  the 
strongest    hope,   and,   indeed,   he  firmly 
believed,  that  in  the  impending  struggle 
the  ships    and  seamen  of   this    country 
would   do  their  duty,   for  there  was  no 
period  in  the  former  history  of  the  country 
at  which  its  Navy  was  in  such  an  efficient 
condition.     With  regard  to  the  injustice  of 
placing  post-captains  who  had  not  been  six 
years  at  sea,  when  they  came  to  the  head 
of  their  list,  on  what  was  called  the  re- 
served list,  and  not  upon  the  list  for  active 
service  as  admiriUs,  the  subject  had  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, though  he    had  not  observed  it 
stated  that  sometimes  the  captains  got 
better  situations,  and  did  not  apply  for  any 
appointment  to  ships  in  commission.     It 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  service  that 
such  strenuous  attempts  had  been  made  to 
abolish  corporal  punishment,  and,  indeed, 
at  the  present  day,  any  officer  whose  books 
showed  that  a  very  great  amount  of  punish* 
ment  had  been  inflicted  on  board  his  ship 
would  suffer  in   his    future  career.     The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had   given 
them  reason  to  believe  all  the  ships  would 
be    required   to   perform   services   in  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  but  he  hoped  some 
attention  would  be  paid  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  could   only  be 
done  effectually  by  a  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Cuba.     He  hoped   the  Admiralty  had 
taken  such  precautions  as  to  leave  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ships  for  the  purpose,  for 
he  observed  the  present  captain  general  of 
Cuba  was  determined  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  slaves — 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  rose  to  order. 
The  Chairman  bad  prevented  the  hon. 
Uember  for  Evesham  (Sir  H,  Willoughby) 


discussing  the  affair  at  Sinope.  Surely  the 
slave  trade  of  Cuba  was  quite  as  irregular. 
The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Brighton  was  connecting  it 
with  the  administration  of  the  Admiralty. 

Sib  GEORGE    PECHELL   said,    he 
considered  the  interruption  of  the   noble 
Lord  very  unnecessary,  and  really  thought 
the  hon.   Baronet    (Sir   H.    Willoughby) 
might  have  discussed  the  dreadful  cata- 
strophe at  Sinope,  as  the  Admiralty  had 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  neighbourhood,  without 
appealing  to  the  Chairman   at  all  on  the 
matter.     Perhaps  some  discussion  of  that 
subject  would  have  been  of  advantage  in 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  so  great  a 
calamity.    It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  screw  propeller  was  now  to  be  applied 
to  all  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy.     He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  would  not  forget  the  subject  of 
the  freight-money  receivable  by  officers  in 
the  Navy.     He  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman   whether    that    valuable 
article,  marine  glue,  so  useful  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  masts  of  line-of-battle  ships 
and  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  generally, 
was  still  made  use  of  in  the  Navy  ?     This 
glue  also  enabled  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
process  of  caulking,  and  the  use  of  pitch 
on  board  of  our  vessels,  which,  in  tropical 
climates,  was  a  very  offensive  nuisance. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  would 
begin  first  with  the  glue.  He  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  telling  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  that,  so  far  from  the  use 
of  that  article  being  discontinued  in  the 
Navy,  it  still  proved  a  very  efficacious  and 
excellent  material,  which  was  used  very 
largely,  and  effected  a  great  saving  to  the 
public.  The  practice  with  regard  to  freight* 
money,  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber referred,  had  been  superseded  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  course  of  events ; 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  instance  of 
it  had  occurred  for  a  considerable  period. 
There  was  another  observation  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  which  he  could  not 
allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  would  be  very 
undesirable  that  it  should  be  supposed  in 
Africa  and  Cuba  that,  on  account  of  the 
naval  exertions  this  country  was  called  on 
to  make,  we  had  the  least  intention  of 
relaxing  our  efforts  in  suppressing  the  slave 
trade.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  great 
pleasure  in  informing  the  Committee  that 
he  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  African  sta- 
tion a  single  ship,  and  he  had  no  intention 
to  do  BO.  The  flagship  would  be  replaced 
by  a  roost  efficient  screw  $teamer ;  and  the 
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directions  of  the  Admiral  were  to  keep  a 
dose  watch,  the  earnest  resolution  of  the 
Government  heing,  thAt  the  efforts  and 
vigilance  of  the  squadron  in  suppressing 
the  slave  trade  should  not  undergo  any 
diminution. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  gave  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  credit  for  not  having 
increased  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  dock- 
yards, notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  labour  which  had  taken  place  in  those 
yards,  but  he  could  not  help  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  less  than  243  clerks 
employed  in  the  Admiralty,  and  sixty-seven 
messengers,  being  one  messenger  for  every 
four  clerks.     That  was  monstrous. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
roust  express  his  regret  that  the  Chairman 
had  decided  against  hearing  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Evesham  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  on 
the  subject  of  Sinope.  He  thought  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  in  order  in  referring  to 
that  disastrous  affair,  especially  as  they 
were  about  to  vote  money  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  the  servants  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty ;  but  he  bowed  to  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  He  did  not  think  there  would 
have  been  any  objection  to  such  a  discus- 
sion after  the  patriotic  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  which  was  worthy  of  a  Minister  of 
that  great  country,  and  of  the  leader  of 
that  House — not  shrinking  from  stigma- 
tising the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  terms  that 
were  deserved — and  followed  as  he  was,  in 
the  same  spirit,  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  After 
hearing  these  speeches  with  reference  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  a  manly, 
vigorous  style,  worthy  of  the  country,  he 
was  willing  to  give  the  Government  his 
most  earnest,  cheerful,  and  decided  sup- 

f^ort.  While  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  would 
ike  to  put  it  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty whether  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
in  order  to  make  tlie  naval  service  more 
popular,  to  abolish  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  our 
sailors  were  to  be  armed  with  Colt's  re- 
volvers ?  Having  seen  it  stated  that  the 
Russian  sailors  on  board  the  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  were  armed  with  these  weapons, 
he  believed  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to 
the  country  to  feel  that  our  sailors  were 
DO  less  efficiently  equipped. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  there 
waft  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 

Sir  J,  Oraham 


miralty  to  supply  Her  Majesty's  ships  with 
Colt's  revolvers,  neither  did  he  think  that 
British  sailors  would  require  them. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

COLONIAL  CLERGY  DISABILITIES  BILL. 
The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL,  in  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  relieve 
the  colonial  clergy  from  certain  disabilities, 
said,  he  should  confine  himself  at  that  late 
hour  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  object 
of  the  measure,  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  attain  it,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  made  it  necessary  that  some  snch 
measure  should  be  passed.  There  was  at 
present  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  colonial  clergy  meeting  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  agreeing,  either 
among  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  lay  members  of  the  Church,  upon  any 
regulations  or  arrangements  which  might 
be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  eccle* 
siastical  affairs.  Hon.  Members  who  were 
present  at  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
that  took  place  in  the  preceding  Parliament 
would  remember  that  disability  arose — or 
was  supposed,  and  he  thought  justly,  to 
arise — out  of  a  Statute  passed  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  meeting  together  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  order,  canon,  or 
constitution,  without  being  summoned  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Ring.  That  Statute 
had  become  part  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  and  as  the  supremacy  was  held  to 
extend  over  the  whole  country  as  well  as 
to  any  foreign  possession,  there  was  very 
good  reason,  he  thought,  for  the  appre- 
hension that  the  colonial  clergy — carrying 
with  them,  as  they  did,  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  that  Statute — would  be  acting 
in  violation  of  the  law  if  they  attempted 
any  meeting,  either  by  themselves  or  jointly 
with  the  laity,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  ecclesiastical  regulation  or  arrange- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  disability  was 
to  press  very  hardly  on  the  clergy,  and 
to  place  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colonies  in  a  position  very  far  inferior  to 
the  freedom  possessed  by  religious  bodies 
of  every  other  denomination.  It  became 
abundantly  necessary,  therefore,  that  some 
step  should  be  taken,  not  for  making  any 
Church  establishment  in  the  Colonies,  but 
for  giving  to  the  Church  of  England  there 
the  same  freedom  which  was  enjoyed  by 
other  communions.  It  was  unfair  to  place 
the  clergy  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to 
other  religious  bodies  in  countries  where 
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they  liad  not  the  same  tribunals  to  appeal 
to  which  were  available  to  their  brethren 
in  this  country ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  disability  should  be  removed,  because 
in  the  present  state  of  things  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  their  bishops  defined 
and  carried  out.  The  result  was,  that  the 
bishop  exercised  despotic  power ;  and  he 
might  deprive  a  clergyman  of  his  licence, 
and,  with  his  licence,  of  the  stipend  which 
he  received  from  the  Colonial  Legislature 
«— taking  away  from  him  his  whole  ecclesi- 
astical and  clerical  status,  and,  in  fact,  de- 
priving him  altogether  of  his  privileges, 
without  his  having  any  opportunity  of  ap- 
peal. The  bishops  were  reluctant  to  exer- 
cise this  power ;  the  clergy  felt  themselves 
oppressed  by  the  existence  of  a  power 
which  was  not  regulated  by  a  legal  check ; 
and  it  had  been  very  generally  felt,  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  that  some  legislation 
on  this  particular  subject  was  necessary. 
The  difficulty  in  legislating  appeared  to  be 
to  confine  the  Bill  to  the  mere  object  of 
removing  the  disability,  without  proceeding 
by  implication  to  do  what  he  believed  would 
be  very  generally  deprecated,  giving  the 
clergy  and  laity  the  power,  when  assem- 
bled, to  make  laws ;  or  imparting  to  any 
regulations  on  which  they  might  agree 
the  force  of  an  Imperial  enactment.  In 
the  Bill  which  he  had  prepared  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  collect  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  ;  for  he  had  found,  on  both 
sides,  a  concurrent  expression  of  opinion 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  legislative  interference,  but  that 
it  should  be  expressly  confined  to  confer- 
ring upon  the  Church  a  liberty  correspon- 
dent with  that  enjoyed  by  other  religious 
sects.  To  that  purpose  it  was  strictly 
limited ;  and,  therefore,  while  it  took  away 
from  the  clergy,  while  in  the  Colonies  and 
doing  spiritual  duty  there,  the  disability  to 
meet,  either  by  themselves  or  with  their 
lay  brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  was  care- 
ful to  provide  that  no  authority  should  be 
conferred,  or  derived  by  Implication  from 
the  Statute  which  could  give  to  any  regu- 
lations tnade  at  any  of  ^  these  meetings  any 
binding  force,  unless,  indeed,  they  were 
contfrmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature. These  were  the  general  features 
of  the  Bill,  which  he  hoped  would  meet 
with  the  absent  of  both  sides  of  the 
House, 
lift.  HENLEY  said,  that  he  would  not 


oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but 
he  must  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
judging  of  the  measure  when  the  Bill  was 
printed.  He  was  afraid  that  it  might  be 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  did  little  else 
than  relieve  the  clergy  in  the  Colonies  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  J.  G."  PHILLIMORE  said,  that 
the  measure  would  not  abolish  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Crown,  but  would  merely 
place  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colo- 
nies in  the  same  position  as  other  religious 
bodies.  It  was  a  melancholy  thing  that 
this  boon  should  have  come  so  late,  but  he 
thanked  the  Government  for  having  taken 
up  a  question  with  which  all  previous  Go- 
vernments had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
grapple. 

Thb  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  there  was  no  more  reason  to  fear 
that  by  this  measure  the  clergy  would  be 
relieved  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
than  from  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
England. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Peel. 

Bill  read  1^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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Monday,  February  27,  1854. 

MiNtTKs.]     Pdtblio  Bius^^-I*  Seoond  Commoa 
Law  Prooedure  (1854). 
2*  County  Court  Eztensitm  Act  Explanation. 

RUSSIA  AND  Tflfi  PORTE— 
RussiAir  Natal  Motbhints. 

The  EarlofELLENBOROUGH  :  My 
Lords,  I  wish  fo  put  a  questfon  to  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, with  reference  to  a  Circumstance 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  yesterday. 
It  appears  that  a  general  order  has  been 
issued  from  St.  Petersbur'g  for  the  pre* 
paration  for  sea  of  twelve  frigates  and  cor* 
vettes  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  iee.  Tha 
question  I  have  to  put  is,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  intend,  if  they  can, 
to  prevent  those  frigates  and  dorv'ettei 
from  leaving  the  Baltic  ?  It  is  im]!>ossibfe 
to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt'  that  the 
intention  of  Russia  with  riespect  to  theise 
twelve  ships  of  war  is  to  send  ihem  out  of 
the  Baltic  before  our  ships  arrive  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Categat.  If  they  leave 
the  Categat  and  reach  the  obiramo  of  the 
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North  Sea,  the  Naze  of  Norway,  before  the 
21st  March,  they  may  take  a  northern 
passage,  round  by  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
and  before  five  weeks  have  elapsed  from 
this  time,  the  tranquillity  which  has  lasted 
so  long  at  Lloyd's  may  be  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  the  notification  of  the  capture 
of  unsuspecting  British  merchantmen  in 
the  chops  of  the  Channel  or  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  the  feelings  of  all  England 
may  be  distracted  by  the  capture  of  Bri- 
tish artillery  in  sailing  ressels,'  without 
convoys,  by  Russian  men-of-war  on  their 
voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  I  infer  that 
this  is  the  destination  of  those  ships  from 
circumstances  which  I  shall  mention. 
There  are  not  less  than  eleven  Russian 
men-of-war  that  I  know  of  distributed 
in  different  positions  on  foreign  stations. 
A  frigate  ana  a  brig  are  at  Manilla,  flank- 
ing the  whole  of  the  China  trade ;  and  we 
have  only  a  50-gun  ship — which  was  lately 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  I  am  sorry  to  say — 
at  Hong  Kong — though  that  I  know  would 
not  prevent  them  from  fighting  should  it 
be  found  necessary.  There  is  a  Russian 
60-gun  frigate  off  Au^^tralia,  where  we 
have  only  a  26-gttn  frigate,  which  is 
ordered  to  be  relieved  by  another  frigate 
of  the  same  power.  The  whole  of  the 
Australian  trade  will,  therefore,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  that  Russian  man-of-war.  At 
Rio  there  is  a  44-gun  frigate,  the  Aurora, 
which  we,  in  the  exercise  of  a  generous 
hospitality,  recently  repaired  at  Ports- 
mouth, at  a  time  when  onr  artificers  were 
required  for  constructkig  or  repairing  ships 
for  our  own  purposes.  That  vessel  is  now 
at  Rio;  and  I  believe  the  whole  number 
of  guns  which  we  have  now  at  that  station 
is  not  equal  to  the  number  of  guns  mount- 
ed by  that  one  ship  alone.  There  is  also 
at  Madeira  a  schooner,  heavily  armed. 
Two  heavy  frigates  were  seen  on  the  9th 
November  off  Cape  de  Yerde,  and  from 
the  direction  they  were  steering,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  our  not  having  heard 
of  them  since,  my  impression  is,  that  these 
frigates  have  gone  round  Cape  Horn. 
Again,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  are  three 
Russian  frigates,  in  an  Austrian  port,  fo- 
menting a  Greek  insurrection.  All  these 
Tessels  are  unwatched,  and  may  all  pounce 
upon  our  trade  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  give  orders  te  that  effect, 
because  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to  assume 
that  what  we  have  done  amounts  to  war, 
if  he  %o  pleases.  Wc  may  take  it  as  war 
«r  f)/4«  as  wc  please,  but  it  is  war,  and 

The  Earl  of  ElUhborough 


jnatifies  him  in  giving  instructions  to  the 
commanders  of  these  vessels  to  act  accord- 
ingly. The  ships  in  the  Baltic,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  may  be  met  with  an  equal 
or  a  superior  force,  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  Categat ;  but  if  they  are  not  prevented 
from  leaving  the  Categat  three  times  the 
number  will  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  our 
trade ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  abaolnte  urgency  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  make  up  their  minds  aa 
to  what  they  mean  to  do  on  this  subject. 
The  orders  should  be  given  immediately; 
not  a  day  or  an  hour  should  be  lost.  It 
will  not  do  to  issue  instructiona  to  each 
skip  which  may  be  sent  to  the  Categat 
at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
to  intimate  to  each  Russian  ship  that 
may  be  met  with,  that  she  must  go 
back  to  her  own  port,  or  come  into  an 
English  port.  The  sending  of  aach  a 
message  might  embarrass  extremely  aU 
the  operations  of  the  English  vessel,  for  at 
the  very  time  she  is  sending  a  boat»  per* 
haps  she  ought  to  be  firing  her  guna 
double-shotted,  and  thus  her  movementa 
may  be  materially  impeded.  I  trust* 
therefore,  that  that  course  will  not  be 
adopted.  I  conclude  that  it  can  never  be 
considered  possible  to  attack  without  no* 
tice  ;  and  therefore  I  conclude  thai 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  as  to  the  intention  which  we  en-^ 
tertain ;  and  as  these  vessels  may  be  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Categat  before  ours  may 
meet  them,  in  three  weeks,  not  an  hoar  we 
a  day  ought  to  be  lost  in  giving  that  no* 
tice.  And,  therefore,  I  ask  my  noble 
Friend  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
prepared  to  prevent  these  frigates  and  cor> 
vettes  from  leaving  the  Baltic  ? 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  :  My  Lords» 
I  think  my  noble  Friend  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  conduct  and  r^ulate  military 
operations  of  great  importance,  can  scarcely 
expect  me  to  give  him  an  answer  to  this 
question.  I  think  I  might  hope  that  my 
noble  Friend  would  give  Her  Miyesty*8 
Government  credit  for  possessing  in  some 
degree  the  activity  and  watchfidness  which 
belongs  to  himself.  My  Lords,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  give  an  answer  to  this  qnestioa 
— an  answer  which  can  only  be  useful  to 
the  Power  against  whom  it  is  desired  that 
our  movements  should  be  directed.  And, 
^y  Lords,  henceforth,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  answer  no 
question  respecting  prospective  military  or 
naval  operations  of  this  description.  My 
noble  Friend  has,  witli  more  or  less  accu- 
I 
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rscy,  deaeribed  ihe  position  of  the  Russian 
fiAval  force  in  difforent  parts  of  the  world  ; 
bttt  he  has  miide  one  grievous  error  in  his 
deseriptiOB*  in  saying  that  they  are  un- 
matched. Further  than  this  I  do  not  think 
it  Deoflsaary  to  enter  into  the  question  ;  I 
liedine  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
Bsked  by  sny  noble  Friend ;  and  I  trust, 
sinder  (the  circumstances,  the  House  will 
jiee  Bod  feel  the  propriety  of  the  'Cotirse 
frhieh  I  takeu 

Thb  Barl  of  ELLBNBOROUGH:  My 
Lords.  I  contend  that  I  am  not  justified  in 
frying  fler  Majesty's  Ministers  credit  for 
Activifty  and  WAtchfulness  in  this  matter. 
For  anything  that,  can  he  drawn  from 
witfcdB  Ihe  four  comers  of  a  hook  on  poli- 
jticftl  'economy  or  finance  I  may  give  them 
credit*  and  I  believe  they  would  generally, 
in  this  jrespect,  propose  measures  which  to 
A  great  extent  would  obtain  mv  confidence 
And  support ;  but  as  a  war  Ministry  they 
«re  M  yet  utterly  untried  ;  and  when  I  see 
that  libey  are  not  aware  of  the  value  of  time, 
(which  in  war  k  almost  everything — when 
I  see  they  have  postponed  for  two  or  three 
fiMBtbs  die  most  necessary  and  essential 
■preparations — preparations  absolutely  re- 
quired for  success,  sand  even  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  coasts  oi  England — when  1  see 
that  the  military  and  naval  forces  tliey 
firopoBe  to  employ  are  utterly  inadequate — 
w^cdieviog  that  it  is  discreditable  to  enter 
ion  a  war  with  the  peace  establishment 
«cai«ely  increased — and  when  1  see  thom 
^ndeayouring  to  persuade  themselves  that 
(that  is  a  little  war  which  is  one  of  the 


appears  to  know  of  the  preparactions  timt 
have  been  made  to  meet  that  war,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  preparations  have 
been  conducted — ^and  which,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  evidence  before  the  public,  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  magnificent  fleets 
now  preparing  to  sail,  and  the  admirable 
army  now  preparing  to  be  sent  out — he 
would  see  that  all  the  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  watchfulness,  the  foresight,  and  the 
determination  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. And  when  the  noble  Earl  comes 
to  look  into  these  particulars,  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  have  the  candour  to  own  that 
these  preparations  are  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  efiectual,  and  that  they  will 
afford  sufficient  proof,  not  only  in  the  par- 
ticular details  which  he  has  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  but  in 
every  particular  spreading  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  of  the  watchfulness  of 
the  Queen's  Government.  But  let  me  add 
that  it  would  take  away  a  great  deal  from 
the  merit  and  from  the  effect  of  that 
watchfulness,  if,  having  been  wMchful, 
they  were  to  announce  the  details  of  that 
watchfulness  to  the  public  and  to  this 
House — even  upon  a  question  propounded 
by  the  noble  Earl — in  such  a  manner  as  to 
add  nothing  to  the  effect  of  that  watchful- 
ness, but  to  betray  it  in  its  details  to  the 
enemy. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  : 
Let  me  say  one  single  word  ^s  to  the  ex- 
ample juat  adduced  by  the  noble  Marquess 
of  the  foresight  and  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.     The  noble  Mar- 


^reateat  in  which  we  have  ever  been  en- i  quess  has  particularly  adverted  to  the"  mag- 


^ged — I  say,  my  Lords,  that  having  these 
ttrnpresBiORS  with  respect  to  the  past  con- 
duct'Of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  refer- 
ence to  this  war,  I  cannot  give  them  cre- 
liit  either  for  watohfulneas  or  for  activity. 
I  shall  be  laoat  happy,  indeed,  if  my  fore- 
fbodiogs  should  not  be  realised,  and  if  those 


nificent  fleet"  now  in  preparation.  That 
fleet,  my  Lords,  consists,  1  believe,  of 
eighteen  line>of-battle  ships,  out  of  which 
eighteen  vessels  seven  only  have  ever  been  at 
sea;  and  1  do  say  that  that  state  of  things, 
with  the  chance  of  their  being  engaged  with 
the  enemy  in  a  fortnight  or  less-^elevcn 


'Who  have  showji,  to  a  great  extent,  abilities  !  untried  ships,  with  eleven  untried  crews — is 
jfor  the  Qonduot  of  our  affairs  in  peace,  not  a  proof  either  of  foresight  or  of  watch- 
should  exhibit  similar  qualifications  for  the  fulness.  It  was  precisely  to  tliat  very  point 
iQonduct  of  war.  i  that  I  was  adverting ;  because  I  do  think 

The  Harquesb  ofLANSDOWNE:  My  the  state  of  the  negotiations  in  the  early 
liords«  tWe  is  one  point  on  which  I  con- 1  part  of  November  was  such,  that  the 
t>ur  with  the  noble  Earl :  1  agree  with  him  ,  Government  should  have  commenced  to 
an  what  he  has  stated  <)n  this  and  a  former  ,  make  all  the  preparations  which  they  com- 
jevening—- that  this  war — which  1  am  afraid  .  menced  two  or  three  months  later,  and 
'I  must  describe  as  an  immediately  impend-  then  they  would  have  had  such  a  fleet  as 
ing  war-^is  not  a  little  war,  and  cannot  be  ^  we  were  accustomed  to  conquer  with— a 
(Considered  a  little  war.     But  that  which  1    fleet  which  had  been  at  sea,  and  one  in 


iDost  distinetly  deny  is,  that  Her  Majesty's 
^srovernAMot  have  ever  looked  at  the  war. 


which  all  the  officers  knew  the  men,  and 
in  which  there  was  such  a  degree  of  disc(- 


•for  a  moment,  in  the  light  of  a  little  war  ;  '  pline  and  experience  as  to  give  a  certainty 
und  if  the  noble  Etrl  knew  more  than  he  of  success. 
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Thb  Eabl  or  WICKLOW  said,  the 
allegation  against  the  Goveniment  was. 
that  they  were  sending  oat  ships  which 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  being  en- 
gaged, and  with  new  and  untried  crews. 
Now,  how  it  was  possible  after  forty  years 
of  peace  to  have  such  experience  and  dis- 
jipline  as  the  noble  Earl  looked  for  he 
could  not  understand. 

V 

SECOND  COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE 
(1854)  BILL. 

Tb8  lord  chancellor  said,  that 
lie  now  proposed  to  lay  on  the  table  a  Bill 
for  further  amending  the  Proceedings  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law.     He  would 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  as  briefly  as 
he  could  to  the  case  with  which  he  meant 
to  deal;  and  in  doing  so,  he  felt  that  a 
difficult  task  was  imposed  upon  him,  for  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  he  must 
eiperience  in  attempting  to  divert  their 
notice  from  exciting  political  topics  to  a 
Bubject  so  very  dry,   and  containing  so 
much  matter  of  mere  legal  and  technical 
detail.     But  as  he  felt  that  that  duty  was 
imposed  upon  him,  he  should  endeavour  to 
discharge  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  in  the 
summer  of  the  vear  1850  Lord  Cottenharo, 
shortly  before  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal, 
issued  a  commission  to  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar — among  whom  were 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Fleas,  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  and  the  present 
Attorney   General-^ in    order  that   they 
might  investigate  and  report  upon  the  best 
mode  of  ^forming  and  simplifying  pro- 
ceedings in  actions  at  common  law.    Those 
gentlemen  made  their  first  Report  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1851  i  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  report  was  the  passing  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  following  Ses- 
sion which  tended  very  materially  to  im- 
prove the  cotorse  of  proceeding  in  those 
actions.     The  report  in  question   related 
principally  to  that  stage  of  actions  which 
precedes  the  trial — naMely,  the  course  of 
pleaditag  and  (sertain  intlsrlocutory  proceed- 
ings %hich  must  take  place  in  every  case 
befoire  trial ;  and  the  object  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  to  get  rid,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  evierything  merely  technical, 
atid  to  place  the  mod)9  of  procedure  on  the 
•implOst  footing.      Ono  main  subject  to 
which  they  direotdd  their  attention  was 
that  whiteh  w^  popularly  called  **  special 
{ileadin^."  Against  special  pleading  there 
•iSitedf  he  believed,   a  most  unfounded 
fr^uiiee  in  the  minds  of  the  publioi  in 
•ouaquaiioe  of  a  misapprehension  of  what 

Ths  Lord  Chancottor 


it  really  meant.     Special  pleading,  when 
not  abused,  afforded  the  best  machinery 
that    could    be    invented     for    rendering 
proceedings  at  law   simple  and  inexpen* 
sive.     Its  object  was  to  compel  litiganta 
to  bring  their  disputes  to  the  simplest  and 
shortest  issue,  on  which  the  ease  went  to 
trial.  Such  was  the  simple  object  of  special 
pleading ;   and,  though  it   had  no  doubt 
been  subjected  to  very  considerable  abuae» 
in  its  main  features  it  had  been  an  eminently 
useful  instrument  in  the  administration  of 
justice.     In  proof  of  that  statement,  he 
need  only  to  refer  to  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  appeals  which  had  been  entered 
for  hearing  before  their  Lordships  in  the 
present  Session  from  England  and  Ireland, 
where  pleading  was   carefully  practised* 
as  compared  with  the  nnmber  entered  from 
Scotland,  where  pleading  was  unknown, 
or  was  very  loosely  conducted.     He  had 
looked    over    the    list    of   appeals    from 
different   parts    of  the   Kingdom  during 
the  present  Session,  and  he  found  that 
there  had  been  only  four  appeals  entered 
from  Ireland  with  a  population  of  7,000,000 
or  8,000,000,  that  there  had  been  only 
eleven  entered  from  England  with  a  po- 
pulation of   12,000,000    or   13,000,000, 
while    there    had    been    thirty-eight  en- 
tered from  Scotland  with  a  population  of 
2,000.000  or  3.000,000.     He  conld  not 
help   thinking  that  those   facts   afforded 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  system  of 
special  pleading  practised  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland,  though  it  had  some  disad« 
vantages,  and  occasionally  appeared  and 
really  was  too  technical,  must  be  attended 
with  some  considerable  advantages  over 
those  looser  modes  of  proceeding  which,  to 
the  minds  of  some,  oppeared  more  consist* 
ent  with   convenience  and  justice.     The 
Commissioners  had  recommended  a  great 
many  improvements  in  that  system ;  but  he 
was  happy  to  know  that  their  inquiries  had 
led  them  to  think  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  abolished,  but  that,  with  great 
amendments,  it  ought  to  be  retained.     Aft 
Act  of  Parliament  had   been   passed   ia 
conformity   with    their   recommendations, 
and  he  believed  the  Judges  were  prepared 
to  testify  that  that  Act  had  worked  very 
successfully,  and  had  been  attended  with 
as  few  difficulties  and  as  little  disappoint* 
ment  as  could  possibly  be  expected.     He 
had  said  that  that  first  import  had  beee 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  questioa 
of  special  pleading  and  the  earlier  atagea 
of  actions  at  law.     But  the  Commissionera 
afterwards  proceeded  .to  consider  whether 
any  and  what  amendments  could  be  safely 
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and  properly  made  in  the  trial  itself.  That 
was  the  main  stihject  of  their  second  re- 
port, which  they  had  produced  on  the  30th 
of  April  last  year.  He  had  immediately,  on 
receiTing  that  report,  directed  that  a  Bill 
should  ho  framed,  founded  upon  their  recom- 
mendations ;  hut  as  that  Bill  could  not  he 
framed  until  an  advanced  period  of  the 
Session,  and  until  a  time  when  his  noole 
and  learned  Friend  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Queen ^s  Bench  was  absent 
from  town  on  circuit  with  the  other  Judges, 
he  was  then  unahle  to  proceed  further  with 
the  measure  than  to  have  the  Bill  printed 
and  laid  upon  the  tahle  of  the  House.  He 
had  caused  the  Bill  to  be  sent  to  the  Judges 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  opinion 
of  its  provisions ;  and  he  believed  he  might 
(iay  that  almost  all  of  them  approved  of  its 
general  outlines.  He  confessed  that  he  could 
not  himself  accede  to  all  the  suggestions  of 
the  Commissioners,  but  be  had  adopted 
them  as  far  as  he  thought  advisable  in  the 
measure  which  he  proposed  to  introduce 
that  evening.  He  would  now  sketch  out 
to  their  Lordships  what  the  Commissioners 
recommended,  and  what  he  had  thought 
right  to  adopt.  The  first  great  change 
which  the  Commissioners  recommended  was 
one  which»  he  had  no  doubt,  would  startle 
many  persons,  but  to  which  he  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  a  convert,  though  he 
owned  that  he  could  not  but  look  upon  it 
with  some  degpree  of  apprehension.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  in  civil  as  well 
as  in  criminal  proceedings  in  this  country, 
questions  of  disputed  facts  were  tried  by  a 
jury ;  and  so  much  was  that  practice  in- 
terwoven with  our  system  of  judicature, 
that  we  had  in  England  little  notion  of  any 
mode  of  trial  except  trial  by  jury.  He 
believed  he  coald  acquit  himself  of  any  of 
the  ordinary— ^he  was  going  to  say  clap- 
trap— admiration  of  trial  by  jury;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  that  trial  hj 
jury,  as  it  was  conducted  in  this  country, 
afforded  one  of  the  best  means  for  arriving 
at  truth  that  had  ever  yet  been  fnvented. 
When  they  spoke  of  trial  by  jury,  it  should 
always  be  understood  that  they  spoke  of 
trial  by  a  jury  presided  bver  and  guided  by 
a  judge.  The  consequence  of  that  system 
was,  that  while  questions  of  simple  fact 
were  submitted  to  men  not  lawyers,  they 
were  submitted  to  them  under  the  direc- 
tion and  guidance  of  one  who  was  emi- 
nently a  lawyer,  and  who  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  looking  at  facts  from  a  legal 
point  of  view.  He  believed  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  result  of  that  system  was  to 
ensure  the  triumph  of  truth  better  than 


it  could  be  ensured  under  any  other  mode 
of  proceeding.  He  knew  it  was  thought 
that  juries  often  gave,  wrong  verdicts, 
and  no  doubt  they  did^  but  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  judges  would  not  give 
wrong  verdicts?  Everybody  was  neoes* 
sarily  liable  to  error.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  experience  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friends  was  in  conformity  with  his 
own,  but  he  could  most  conscientiously 
state  to  their  Lordships,  that  during  the 
eleven  years  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
acting  as  a  common  law  Jud<re,  and  during 
which  he  had,  of  course,  frequently  had 
occasion  to  preside  at  trials,  it  had  very 
often  happened  to  him  that  after  having 
thought  at  first  that  a  jury  had  returned  a 
wrong  verdict,  he  had,  on  further  reflection, 
been  led  to  think  that  the  jury  had  been 
right.  That  had  not,  however,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  always  been  the 
case,  and  he  had  sometimes  persisted  in 
his  original  impression.  But  he  thought  it 
was  worthy  of  observation,  that  it  was  not 
certain  that  juries  were  wrong  merely  be* 
cause  judges  considered  that  they  were  so. 
One  great  advantage  in  a  trial  by  jury  was 
this,  that  as  it  was  a  natural  tendency  of 
the  minds  of  persons  who,  as  lawyers,  had 
been  professionally  educated  to  look  upon 
questions  submitted  to  their  consideration 
in  a  purely  professional  point  of  view, 
they  had  their  notions  on  these  questions 
corrected  by  persons  who  looked  at  them 
from  a  different  point  of  view ;  and  he  was 
afraid,  if  they  were  to  get  rid  of  juries 
altogether,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
conclusions  which  would  be  arrived  at  by 
means  of  professional  men  would  not  be  so 
consistent  with  common  sense  as  the  con* 
elusions  they  had  hitherto  obtained  by 
means  of  non- professional  men.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
one  of  the  first  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  was  that  they  should,  to 
some  extent,  get  rid  of  trial  by  jury ;  for 
there  were,  no  doubt,  many  cases  in  which 
a  jury  presented  a  cumbrous  and  inconve* 
nient  machinery  for  arriving  at  the  truth. 
What  the  Commissioners  recommended  was» 
that  whenever  both  the  litigants  wished  that 
the  matter  of  fact  which  was  in  dispute  be* 
tween  them  should  be  decided  by  a  judge 
without  a  jury,  it  should  be  in  their  power 
to  have  it  so  decided.  In  the  Bill  which  he 
had  prepared  last  Session  he  had  adopted 
that  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
without  any  modification*  But  at  present 
he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  on 
their  parts,  when  they  were  making  a  great 
change — and  a  greater  change  than  taking 
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ftway  the  triai  of  focU  horn  a  jnty  %ui 
giving  it  to  a  judge  could  hardly  be  con* 
oeiTed^-^o  long  as  ihey  were  going  in  a 
right  direetiMi,  he  doubted  whether  it  wei^d 
not  be  wiser  to  proeeed  bj  steps  euoh  as 
persons  of  erdeoC  temperament  might  think 
too  slow.  What  he  proposed  in  the  pre- 
•OBt  Ml  was,  tiiat  whenever  bodi  the  par- 
ties wished  that  a  matter  of  fact  should  be 
tried  by  a  j«dge  and  net  by  a  jury,  it 
•houid  be  so  tried  if  the  Court  in  which 
the  action  is  brought,  or  any  judge  of  that 
doart  thought  fit,  either  from  a  conside- 
ration of  Che  particular  nature  of  the  case, 
or  in  oonsequenoe  of  certain  general  rules 
of  classification,  to  be  framed  by  the  Judges, 
whtoh  should  guide  them  on  such  occasioBS. 
lie  did  not  think  tbey  ought  to  begin  by 
compelling  the  Judges  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  trying  particular  classes  of  cases, 
mnd  mssessing  the  damages,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  an  action  for  criminal  conver- 
sation, or  where  a  father  brought  an  acUon 
for  the  sedaotion  of  his  daughter.  In  his 
o^nion  it  was  not  desirable  that  that  duty 
of  trying  such  oases  by  himself  should  be 
imposed  as  a  necessity  on  a  Judge  until 
th^  had  had  some  trial  of  the  system. 
Tliere  was  certainly  one  advantage  in  the 
existing  system — namely,  that  it  did  not 
{give  the  litigants  an  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining that  they  had  not  been  treated  im- 
partially, for  it  was  well  known  that  juries 
were  chosen  at  what  might  be  considered 
iiap-hazard ;  but  the  same  rule  would  not 
mpply  where  the  case  was  decided  by  an  in- 
dividual. He  might  be  wrong,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  safer  to  adopt  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Commissioners  with 
^e  limitation  which  he  proposed;  and  if 
experience  showed  that  it  worked  well, 
they  might  then  very  easily  extend  the 
application  of  the  principle.  He  was  well 
•ware  that  there  was  no  such  limitation  in 
the  connty  courts,  where  the  Judge  always 
decided  on  questions  of  fact,  unless  the 
parties  wished  it  to  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
which  they  vei*y  rardy  did;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  the  rule  which  they 
jkloptod  with  respect  to  the  cases  which 
came  b^ore  the  county  court  Judges  ought 
«eces8ari]y  to  he  enforced  with  respect  to 
those  larger  qnestions  which  came  before 
the  superior  court  Judges.  He  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  whatever  answered 
in  the  county  courts  would  necessarily  an- 
swer in  the  superior  courts ;  and,  indeed, 
srith  regard  to  many  cases  for  personal 
damages,  they  could  derive  no  suggestion 
from  the  county  courts,  because  of  actions 
fiir  slander,  libel,  and  such  as  those  he  had 
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mentioned,  they  had  no  ceg^ntsaaee.    For 
these  reasons  it  was  his  intenti(m  to  propose, 
in  the  first  iastaooe,  that  trials  by  the 
Judges  should  be  limited  in  the  mode  which 
he  had  suggested.     There  was  another  eir- 
oumstanoe  conneoted  with  these  trials  whiek 
he  regarded  as  presenting  a  great  anomaly, 
and  to  which  he  deemed  it  to  be  his  datjr 
to  endeavour  to  spply  some  remedy.  There 
were  many  cases  in  which  the  issue  to  be 
tried  was  based  solely  upon  a  matter  of 
account,  and  is  which,  after  a  great  deal  of 
expense  had  been  occasioned  to  the  parties 
to  the  action,  the  Judge  found  it  necessary 
to  order  the  question  to  be  referred  to  aiw 
bitration.    Now  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mended that,  with  a  view  to  saving  both 
time  and  money,  great  facilities  should  be 
given  to  litigants  to  refer  their  case  for  de- 
cision to  an  aooonntant,  or  some  other  re- 
feree competent  to  settle  the  matter,  with- 
out going  before  a  court,  or  subjecting 
thesMselves  to  the  expense  which  must  be 
consequent  upon  the  present  mods  of  pro- 
ceeding.     The  Commissioners  suggested 
that  a  person  or  persons,  selected  by  the 
parties  to  such  actions,  some  officer  of  the 
court,  or,  what  would  he  useful  indeed,  a 
county  court  Judge,  might  advantageously 
be  appointed   as   arbitrator,   who   should 
make  a  report  upon  the  question  on  which 
the  court  could  act ; — and  this  course  the 
Commissioners  thought  would  be  Hkely  to 
gpve  the  most  general  satisfisction.      He 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  entirely  concurred  in 
the   wisdom  of  that  suggestion,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  meet  with  their  Lordships' 
approbation.     These,  tlwn,  were  the  two 
first   recommendations    which    had    been 
made  by  the  Commissioners;  but,  antici- 
pating, of  course,  as  was  but  reasonable, 
that  many  cases  would  still  remain  to  be 
tried  by  juries,  even  after  those  recom- 
mesdations  had  been  adopted,  they  had 
proceeded  to  recommend  a  number  of  im- 
proveownts  in  that  mode  of  procedure,  and 
he   had  not  hesitated  to  adopt  many  of 
those  recommendations.      Their  Lordships 
were   aware   of    the   distinction   between 
common  and  special  juries.      One  of  the 
changes    which   the   CommissioDers    sug- 
gested in  connection  with  the  suhjeet  of 
trials  by  jury,  was  one  which  related  to  the 
admixture  of  common  and  special  jurors. 
They  had  proposed  that  the  qualification 
of  the  juror   should  be  in  some  degree 
raised,  and   inasmuch  as  common  jnries 
were  not  in  general  selectbd  from  a  class 
as  intelligent  as  could  be  desired,  that  the 
pan^  from  which  the  jurors  were  to   be 
selected,   should    inclsik   persons    whose 
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nameB  appeared  not  only  apon  the  oom- 
moD,  but  also  persons  whose  names  were 
entered  upon  the  special  list.  Such  a 
course  would  secure  the  object  of  having 
men  on  the  jurj  who  would  bring  know- 
ledge of  a  superior  order,  while  others 
would  bring  a  knowledge  of  modes  of  life 
vliich  the  tfppor  clashes  could  not  be 
aware  of;  and  this  admixture  would,  in 
bis  opinion,  be  productive  of  no  inconsider- 
able advantage.  Now;  the  jury  having 
been  assembled,  the  Commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  alterations  which  Uiey 
deemed  it  desirable  to  introduce  in  the 
jnode  ef  proceeding  before  them  at  the 
trial.  In  the  present  mode  of  proceeding 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintifiF  opened  his 
ease  by  stating  what  it  was  he  proposed  to 
prove,  and  making  such  obeervations  as  he 
thought  would  benefit  his  client,  and  wit- 
Besses  were  then  called  to  establish  the 
statements  thus  put  forward.  In  the 
same  manner  the  counsel  for  the  defen- 
dant went  through  his  case,  and  called 
witnesses,  or  did  not  call  any,  as  he 
.thought  proper.  If  the  couns^  for  the 
'defendant  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
bring  forward  any  witnesses,  then  tiie  mat- 
ter ended,  so  far  as  the  argument  upon  the 
^juestion  was  concerned,  with  his  state- 
jnent ;  but  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  testi- 
mony was  adduced  to  establish  his  case, 
then  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  had  a 
Tight,  after  the  close  of  the  evidence*  to 
j^ply.  That  mode  of  proceeding  was,  in 
his  (the  Lord  Chancellor's)  opinion,  liable 
to  some  objection ;  because  it  often  hap- 
pened in  the  most  honestly  conducted 
•cases,  that  when  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff had  set  forth  what  he  was  instructed 
•could  in  evidence  be  established,  and  had 
adduced  ^at  evidence,  the  witnesses  did 
not  exactly  bear  out  the  opening  statement 
of  the  counsel;  and  then  it  might  be  in 
the  power  of  an  adroit  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence to  point  out  some  discrepancy  in  the 
testimony,  and,  by  calling  no  witnesses 
upon  the  part  of  his  client,  to  preclude 
the  opposing  counsel  from  having  an  op- 
portunity of  reconciling  contradicti<ms,  for 
which  he  might  very  easily  and  very  satis- 
factorily have  it  in  his  power  to  account. 
Now,  ^e  Commissioners,  in  order  to  afford 
a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  had, 
be  thought,  vory  wisely,  recommended 
that  at  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  the 
defendant's  counsel  should  be  called  upon 
to  state  whether  he  intended  to  adduce 
any  evidence,  and  if  he  replied  in  the 
negative,  then  that  the  plaintiff 's  oounsel 
should  be  permitted  at  the  close  of  the 


examination  of  his  own  witoessos  to  ad- 
dress the  jury  a  second  time.  One  of  the 
objections  which  might  be  urged  against 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course  was  that  it 
would  occasion  an  additional  consumption 
of  time.  If  justice  required  it  time  must 
be  found ;  but  he  believed  that  the  objec- 
tion was  one  which  was  not  entitled  to  very 
great  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  plamtiff's 
counsel,  knowing  that  in  any  case  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  jury 
a  second  time,  would  be  inclined,  even  as  a 
matter  of  strategy,  to  defer  to  the  close  of 
the  examination  of  his  own  witnesses  the 
greater  portion  of  the  observations  which 
he  might  feel  himself  called  upon  to  make. 
SevenU  other  suggestions  had  been  made 
by  the  Commissioners  in  connection  with 
the  ^nbject  of  trial  by  jury  in  general, 
whiefh  were  of  a  character  too  technical  to 
render  it  desirable  that  he  should  bring 
them  under  their  Lordships'  notice  at 
length.  There  were,  however,  some  fur* 
ther  recommendations  of  the  Commission- 
ers with  respect  to  which  he  wished  to 
enter  into  a  brief  ez]^oation.  They  were 
of  a  somewhat  striking  nature,  and  would, 
he  had  no  doubt,  meet  their  Lordships'  ap- 
probation. They  had  proposed  to  get  rid 
of  one  or  two  anomalies  which  existed  in 
the  present  system  of  jnrisprndence,  and 
which  had  been  found  to  interfere  very 
much  with  the  administration  of  snbstan^ 
tial  justice.  There  was  a  rule  in  law,  not 
altogether  unfoonded  in  good  sense,  which 
\;ompelled  the  party  who  gave  a  written 
document  in  evidence  to  bring  forward  the 
witness  also  by  whom  that  document  had 
been  attested,  if  his  testimony  could  be 
procured.  The  foundation  of  the  rule 
was  based  upon  the  principle  that  it  was 
desirable  thai  the  person  who  had  been 
present  at  the  execution  of  an  instroment 
should,  if  possible,  be  brought  forward  to 
give  evidence  as  to  whsi  passed  at  the 
time,  and  to  establish  dearly  by  the  corro- 
boration which  his  testimony  mustundonbt- 
odly  afford  the  hondj/ide  nature  of  the  do^ 
cument.  The  Commissioners,  therefore, 
proposed  to  abolish  the  rule  in  question, 
which  wa9  one  which  had  evidently  been 
productive  of  very  great  expense,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  validity  of  the  docu- 
ment itself  depended  upon  its  having  been 
executed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
There  wore  a  number  of  other  suggestions 
made  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
discrediting  a  party's  own  witnesses,  which 
the  Commissioners  produced  to  reduce 
under  the  rules  of  common  sense,  but  with 
the  detailfl  of  whidi  he  ebonld  not  trouble 
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their  Lordships  upon  that  occasion.  He 
should  next  advert  to  another  question  of 
some  importance,  upon  which  he  felt  hound 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the  House.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  in  the  case  of  a 
verdict,  perfect  unanimity  was,  under  our 
present  system,  required  upon  the  part  of  all 
the  jurors  engaged  upon  the  trial.  He  did 
not  propose  to  alter  the  rule  which  required 
unanimity  under  such  circumstances;  he- 
cause*  notwithstanding  all  the  inconveni- 
ences which  might  be  attendant  upon  the 
operation  of  that  rule,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  to  abolish  it  altogether  would  be  a 
course  which  would  be  encompassed  with 
no  inconsiderable  risk;  as,  for  instance, 
natural  indolence  would  induce  many  per- 
sons to  say  they  voted  for  A,  others  that 
they  voted  for  B,  and  the  ease  would  be  thus 
easily  disposed  of,  without  the  troth  being 
sifted  and  canvassed,  while  the  present 
unanimity  required  from  jurors  necessitated 
discussion.  But,  although  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  rule  in  question,  he  did  not 
wish  to  insist  upon  its  being  carried  into 
effect  with  all  the  machinery  by  which  it 
was  at  present  surfounded.  It  was  well 
known  to  their  Lordships  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  unanimity  in  the  case 
of  juries,  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
at  times,  to  measures  of  coercion  the  most 
severe.  Juries  were  locked  up ;  they  were 
deprived  of  fire,  meat,  and  drink,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  there  was  no  danger 
to  life  from  the  deprivation,  until  they 
came  to  an  agreement  as  to  their  verdict, 
or  until  one  or  more  of  their  number  died  ; 
or,  at  any  riskte,  until  it  was  certain  that 
their  further  detention  would  do  serious 
bodily  injury  to  some  of  them.  The  Com- 
missioners saw  the  necessity  of  grappling 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  and  of  pro- 
posing some  more  rational  rule  with  respect 
to  it  than  the  very  anomalous  one  which 
at  present  prevailed,  and  which  made  the 
success  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  the  strength 
of  the  jurors  by  whom  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion favourable  to  his  claims  might  be  sup- 
ported, or  on  the  more  recent  period  at 
which  they  might  have  satisfied  their  appe- 
tites. To  obviate  that  anomaly  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  that^  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time — twelve  hours,  for  instance, 
might  be  considered  a  reasonable  time— > 
the  jury,  if  they  could  not  agree,  might  be 
discharged,  and  a  new  trial  might  be  grant- 
ed. The  Commissioners  had  also  suggested 
that  they  should  be  allowed  such  reason- 
able refreshments,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Judge*  as  might  preclude  the  possibility  of 
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the  supposition  that  they  had  been  starved 
into  a  verdict  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  could 
be  no  real  danger  in  making  that  altera- 
tion in  the  present  system ;  for,  althongh 
much  evil  might  not  have  really  resulted 
from  the  present  anomalous  state  of  the 
law,  yet  the  attention  of  Parliament  having 
been  called-  to  it,  and  the  Commissioners 
having  recommended  a  change,  he  thought 
this  recommendation  was  one  which  might 
well  receive  their  Lordships'  approval.  In 
the  case  in  which,  after  a  confinement  of 
twelve  hours,  the  jury  did  not  unanimously 
agree  as  to  the  verdict  which  they  ought 
to  pronounce,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Judge 
should  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  them,  and 
the  parties  were  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  if  they  had  not  gone  to  trial  at  all,  and 
they  might  either  proceed  to  a  new  trial  im- 
mediately at  the  same  assizes  or  sittings, 
or  they  might  have  the  case  adjourned 
until  the  following  assizes,  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  might  be  deemed  the  prefer- 
able course.  Another  of  the  changes  which 
the  Commissioners  had  recommended  in 
the  proceedings  during  the  course  of  the 
trial,  and  which  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
thought  was  based  on  good  sense,  was 
this :— ^Their  Lordships  were  aware  that 
almost  all  the  evidence  given  in  our  courts 
of  justice  was  tendered  upon  oath.  There 
were,  however,  certain  religious  bodies, 
such  as  the  Quakers  and  Moravians,  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  with  reference 
to  taking  an  oath,  and  to  whose  scruples 
deference  had  been  paid  by  the  Legislature. 
The  members  of  these  religions  persuasions 
might  give  their  testimony  without  binding 
themselves  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath ; 
and  it  w^s  for  the  jury  to  decide  how  far 
that  circumstance  did  or  did  not  in  any 
particular  case  affect  the  testimony  which 
they  might  have  given  ;  but  the  Judge  was 
bound  to  receive,  and  the  jury  to  listen  to 
it.  It  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that 
persons  belonging  to  none  of  those  religious 
bodies  whose  members  were  exempted  from 
taking  an  oath  on  trials  by  jury,  had  an 
objection  equally  strong  against  binding 
themselves  by  any  obligation  so  solemn, 
and  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  Judge 
was  thereby  placed  in  a  very  disagreeable 
position.  In  a  trial  at  which  he  himself  pre- 
sided in  York,  a  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance was  brought  forward  as  a  witness  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  but  refused  to 
take  an  oath  in  consequence  of  the  religious 
scruples  upon  the  point  which  he  entertained. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  was  a  Quaker^ 
or  a  Moravian,  or  a  Separatist,  or  a  mem. 
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ber  of  any  of  those  religious  sects  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Legislatare  had  been 
directed ;  hut  he  replied,  "  No,  I  am  nei- 
ther, but  I  have  a  most  conscientious  scru- 
ple against  taking  an  oath  ;**  and  he  quotecT 
the  words  '*  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  other 
passages  in  Scripture,  in  justification  of  his 
refusal.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was 
bound  to  say  that  the  witness  must  either 
take  the  oath  or  be  committed  ;  but  the 
man  said  that,  whatever  might  he  the  con- 
sequences, he  could  not  take  the  oath. 
Thereupon,  as  the  witness  was  an  honour- 
able-looking man,  it  was  agreed  that,  in- 
stead of  his  heing  committed  for  contempt 
of  court,  which  he  must  otherwise  have 
been,  the  trial  should  he  adjourned  until 
the  next  day,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
consider the  matter.  The  next  morning  he 
came  and  said  he  had  asked  tho  opinions 
of  various  persons,  whose  names  he  men- 
tioned, and  he  now  believed  that  he  might 
take  the  oath,  and  he  accordingly  did  take 
the  oath.  The  difficulty  was  avoided  in 
that  case,  but  it  was  avoided  by  accident ; 
and  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  observe 
the  position  in  which  they  were  now  placed. 
They  would  not  hear  what  a  man  had  to  say, 
althoijgh  so  strong  and  conscientious  was 
his  feeling  that  he  ought  to  discharge  his 
duty  honestly,  that  he  would  go  to  prison 
rather  than  utter  a  single  word  against  his 
conscience.  Now,  what  the  Commissioners 
had  proposed  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
those  men  who  seemed  ready  to  undergo 
imprisonment  rather  than  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty 
was,  that  the  Judge  should  have  the  power 
of  examining  such  persons,  and  if  he  deem- 
ed their  objections  of  taking  an  oath  to 
be  based  upon  conscientious  motives,  of 
regarding  their  evidence  in  the  same  light 
aa  that  of  the  members  of  those  religions 
persuasions  with  reference  to  whom  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath  had  by  the  Legislature 
been  dispensed  with.  This  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  considered  was  the  best  mode 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  permitted.  He  knew 
that  some  persons  considered  oaths  as  un- 
necessary under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  its  administration  to  witnesses  upon  a 
trial  tendered  to  serve  no  useful  end,  in- 
asmuch as  that  those  who  conscientiously 
objected  to  an  oath  would  tell  the  truth, 
while  those  who  did  not  intend  to  speak 
the  truth  would  not  be  induced  to  do  so 
by  an  oath.  Practically,  this  might  be  per- 
fectly true  with  regard  to  their  Lordships, 
and  the  Constitution  in  some  measure  sup- 
posed it^  because,  ib  cases  where  other  per* 


sons  were  obliged  to  answer  on  their  oaths, 
their  Lordships  were  permitted  to  answer 
on  their  honours;  but  he  should  be  very 
loath  to  give  up  the  additional  security  for 
the  truth  being  spoken,  which  was  now  ob- 
tained from  the  impression  that  they  were 
speaking  upon  oath  produced  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons.  He  was  greatly  confirm- 
ed in  his  conviction  by  an  observation  whidi 
he  had  heard  made  by  Lord  Melbourne — 
that  they  never  found  a  secret  society  ex- 
isting, the  members  of  which  did  not  bind 
each  other  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  This 
showed  the  force  which  in  their  opinion  at« 
tached  to  an  oath.  He  thought  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Commissioners  was  the  best 
that  could  be  made ;  and  therefore  he  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  oath  as  it  now  was, 
but  that  the  present  exception  in  favour  of 
Moravians,  Quakers,  and  other  classes  of 
persons,  should  be  extended  to  all  persons 
who,  having  stated  that  they  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  taking  an  oath,  were 
able  to  satisfy  the  Judge,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  they  were  stating  that  which  was 
perfectly  true.  He  was  aware  that  there 
were  matters  of  detail,  but  he  should  be 
loath  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  this  sort  into 
their  Lordships'  House  without  acquainting 
their  Lordships  with  some  of  the  most  ma- 
terial changes  which  it  proposed  to  effect. 
There  was  another  circumstance  which 
sometimes  took  place  during  a  trial,  with 
regard  to  which  a  proposition  had  been 
made.  A  question  sometimes  arose  as  to 
whether  a  particular  document  or  a  parti- 
cular signature  was  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
particular  person.  Generally  speaking, 
out  of  the  walls  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  if 
a  person  wished  to  know  whether  a  certain 
signature  was  the  genuine  writing  of  the 
person  whose  signature  it  purported  to  be, 
and  he  could  not  apply  to  the  person  by 
whom  it  purported  to  have  been  written, 
he  compared  it  with  other  signatures  or 
with  the  writing  of  other  documents  which 
he  knew  to  be  genuine.  Undoubtedly  this 
course  might  have  been  adopted  in  courts 
of  justice ;  but  there  the  objection  has  been 
taken,  '*  You  cannot  tell  that  the  other 
documents  have  not  been  manufactured ;" 
and  thus  they  probably  shut  out  a  com- 
parison in  99  cases  where  the  documents 
had  not  been  manufactured,  because  in  the 
100th  case  it  might  have  been  mannfac* 
tured  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  They 
shut  out  the  truth  in  a  majority  of  oases, 
because  in  one  solitary  case  more  harm 
than  good  might  be  done  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  submitted.  The  Commis- 
sioners had,  therefore,  proposed  to  alter 
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their  Lordships  upon  that  occasion.  He 
should  next  advert  to  another  question  of 
some  importance,  upon  which  he  felt  hound 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  the  House.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  in  the  case  of  a 
verdict,  perfect  unanimity  was,  under  our 
present  system,  required  upon  the  part  of  all 
the  jurors  engaged  upon  the  trial.  He  did 
not  propose  to  alter  the  rule  which  required 
unanimity  under  such  circumstances ;  he- 
cause*  notwithstanding  all  the  inconveni- 
ences which  might  he  attendant  upon  the 
operation  of  that  rule,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  to  aholish  it  altogether  would  be  a 
course  which  would  he  encompassed  with 
no  inconsiderahle  risk;  as,  for  instance, 
natural  indolence  would  induce  many  per- 
sons to  say  they  voted  for  A,  others  that 
they  voted  for  B,  and  the  case  would  be  thus 
easily  disposed  of,  without  the  truth  being 
sifted  and  canvassed,  while  the  present 
unanimity  required  from  jurors  necessitated 
discussion.  But,  although  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  rule  in  question,  he  did  not 
wish  to  insist  upon  its  being  carried  into 
effect  with  all  the  machinery  by  which  it 
was  at  present  surfbunded.  It  was  well 
known  to  their  Lordships  that,  iu  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  unanimity  in  the  case 
of  juries,  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
at  times,  to  measures  of  coercion  the  most 
severe.  Juries  were  locked  up ;  they  were 
deprived  of  fire,  meat,  and  drink,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  there  was  no  danger 
to  life  from  the  deprivation,  until  they 
came  to  an  agreement  as  to  their  verdict,' 
or  until  one  or  more  of  their  number  died  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  until  it  was  certain  that 
their  further  detention  would  do  serious 
bodily  injury  to  some  of  them.  The  Com- 
missioners saw  the  necessity  of  grappling 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  and  of  pro- 
posing some  more  rational  rule  with  respect 
to  it  than  the  very  anomalous  one  which 
at  present  prevailed,  and  which  made  the 
success  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  the  strength 
of  the  jurors  by  whom  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion favourable  to  his  claims  might  be  sup- 
ported, or  on  the  more  recent  period  at 
which  they  might  have  satisfied  their  appe- 
tites. To  obviate  that  anomaly  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time — twelve  hours,  for  instance, 
might  be  considered  a  reasonable  time— > 
the  jury,  if  they  could  not  agree,  might  be 
discharged,  and  a  new  trial  might  be  grant- 
ed. The  Commissioners  had  also  suggested 
that  they  should  be  allowed  such  reason- 
able refreshments,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Judge»  as  might  preclude  the  possibility  of 
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the  supposition  that  they  had  been  starved 
into  a  verdict  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  could 
be  no  real  danger  in  making  that  altera- 
tion in  the  present  system ;  for,  although 
much  evil  might  not  have  really  resulted 
from  the  present  anomalous  state  of  the 
law,  yet  the  attention  of  Parliament  having 
been  called-  to  it,  and  the  Commissioners 
having  recommended  a  change,  he  thought 
this  recommendation  was  one  which  might 
well  receive  their  Lordships'  approval.  In 
the  case  in  which,  after  a  confinement  of 
twelve  hours,  the  jury  did  not  unanimously 
agree  as  to  the  verdict  which  they  ought 
to  pronounce,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Judge 
should  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  them,  and 
the  parties  were  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  if  they  had  not  gone  to  trial  at  all,  and 
they  might  either  proceed  to  a  new  trial  im* 
mediately  at  the  same  assizes  or  sittings, 
or  they  might  have  the  case  adjourned 
until  the  following  assizes,  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  might  be  deemed  the  prefer- 
able course.  Another  of  the  changes  which 
the  Commissioners  had  recommended  in 
the  proceedings  during  the  course  of  the 
trial,  and  which  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
thought  was  based  on  good  sensOy  was 
this  :-^Their  Lordships  were  aware  that 
almost  all  the  evidence  given  in  our  courts 
of  justice  was  tendered  upon  oath.  There 
were,  however,  certain  religious  bodies, 
such  as  the  Quakers  and  Moravians,  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  with  reference 
to  taking  an  oath,  and  to  whose  scruples 
deference  had  been  paid  by  the  Legislature. 
The  members  of  these  religions  persuasions 
might  give  their  testimony  without  binding 
themselves  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath ; 
and  it  wits  for  the  jury  to  decide  how  far 
that  circumstance  did  or  did  not  in  any 
particular  case  affect  the  testimony  which 
they  might  have  given  ;  but  the  Judge  was 
bound  to  receive*  and  the  jury  to  listen  to 
it.  It  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that 
persons  belonging  to  none  of  those  religious 
bodies  whose  members  were  exempted  from 
taking  an  oath  on  trials  by  jury,  had  an 
objection  equally  strong  against  binding 
themselves  by  any  obligation  so  solemn, 
and  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Judge 
was  thereby  placed  in  a  very  disagreeable 
position.  In  a  trial  at  which  he  himself  pre- 
sided in  York,  a  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance was  brought  forward  as  a  witness  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  but  refused  to 
take  an  oath  in  consequence  of  the  religious 
scruples  upon  the  point  which  he  entertained. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  was  a  Quaker, 
or  a  Moravian,  or  a  Separatist,  or  a  mem. 
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bcr  of  any  of  those  religions  sects  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  had  been 
directed ;  but  he  replied,  **  No,  I  am  nei- 
ther, but  I  have  a  most  conscientious  scru- 
ple against  taking  an  oath  ;**  and  he  quotecT 
the  words  **  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  other 
passages  in  Scripture,  in  justification  of  his 
refus^.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was 
bound  to  say  that  the  witness  must  either 
take  the  oath  or  be  committed  ;  but  the 
roan  said  that,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences, he  could  not  take  the  oath. 
Thereupon,  as  the  witness  was  an  honour- 
able-loosing man,  it  was  agreed  that,  in- 
stead of  his  being  committed  for  contempt 
of  court,  which  he  must  otherwise  have 
been,  the  trial  should  be  adjourned  until 
the  next  day,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
consider the  matter.  The  next  morning  he 
came  and  said  he  had  asked  tho  opinions 
of  various  persons,  whose  names  he  nien- 
tipned,  and  he  now  believed  that  he  might 
take  the  oath,  and  he  accordingly  did  take 
the  oath.  The  difficulty  was  avoided  in 
that  case,  but  it  was  avoided  by  accident ; 
and  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  observe 
the  position  in  which  they  were  now  placed. 
They  would  not  hear  what  a  man  had  to  say, 
althoqgh  so  strong  and  conscientious  was 
his  feeling  that  he  ought  to  discharge  his 
duty  honestly,  that  he  would  go  to  prison 
rather  than  utter  a  single  word  against  his 
conscience.  Now,  what  the  Commissioners 
had  proposed  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
those  men  who  seemed  ready  to  undergo 
imprisonment  rather  than  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty 
was,  that  the  Judge  should  have  the  power 
of  examining  such  persons,  and  if  he  deem- 
ed their  objections  of  taking  an  oath  to 
be  based  upon  conscientious  motives,  of 
regarding  their  evidence  in  the  same  light 
as  that  of  the  members  of  those  religious 
persuasions  with  reference  to  whom  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath  had  by  the  Legislature 
been  dispensed  with.  This  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  considered  was  the  best  mode 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  permitted.  He  knew 
that  some  persons  considered  oaths  as  un- 
necessary under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  its  administration  to  witnesses  upon  a 
trial  tendered  to  serve  no  useful  end,  in- 
asmuch as  that  those  who  conscientiously 
objected  to  an  oath  would  tell  the  truth, 
while  those  who  did  not  intend  to  speak 
the  truth  would  not  be  induced  to  do  so 
by  an  oath.  Practically,  this  might  be  per- 
fectly true  with  regard  to  their  Lordships, 
and  the  Constitution  in  some  measure  sup- 
posed it,  because,  ill  cases  where  other  per* 


sons  were  obliged  to  answer  on  their  oaths, 
their  Lordships  were  permitted  to  answer 
on  their  honours;  but  he  should  be  very 
loath  to  give  up  the  additional  security  for 
the  truth  being  spoken,  which  was  now  ob- 
tained from  the  impression  that  they  were 
speaking  upon  oath  produced  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons.  He  was  greatly  confirm- 
ed in  his  conviction  by  an  observation  whidi 
he  had  heard  made  by  Lord  Melbourne — 
that  they  never  found  a  secret  society  ex- 
isting, the  members  of  which  did  not  bind 
each  other  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  This 
showed  the  force  which  in  their  opinion  at« 
tached  to  an  oath.  He  thought  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Commissioners  was  the  best 
that  could  be  made ;  and  therefore  he  pro* 
posed  to  leave  the  oath  as  it  now  was, 
but  that  the  present  exception  in  favour  of 
Moravians,  Quakers,  and  other  classes  of 
persons,  should  be  extended  to  all  persons 
who,  having  stated  that  they  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  taking  an  oath,  were 
able  to  satisfy  the  Judge,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  they  were  stating  tnat  which  was 
perfectly  true.  He  was  aware  that  there 
were  matters  of  detail,  but  he  should  be 
loath  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  this  sort  into 
their  Lordships*  House  without  acquainting 
their  Lordships  with  some  of  the  most  ma- 
terial changes  which  it  proposed  to  effect. 
There  was  another  circumstance  which 
sometimes  took  place  during  a  trial,  with 
regard  to  which  a  proposition  had  been 
made.  A  question  sometimes  arose  as  to 
whether  a  particular  document  or  a  parti- 
cular signature  was  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
particular  person.  Generally  speaking, 
out  of  the  walls  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  if 
a  person  wished  to  know  whether  a  certain 
signature  was  the  genuine  writing  of  the 
person  whose  signature  it  purported  to  be, 
and  he  could  not  apply  to  the  person  by 
whom  it  purported  to  have  been  written, 
he  compared  it  with  other  signatures  or 
with  the  writing  of  other  documents  which 
he  knew  to  be  genuine.  Undoubtedly  this 
course  might  have  been  adopted  in  courts 
of  justice ;  but  there  the  objection  has  been 
taken,  "  You  cannot  tell  that  the  other 
documents  have  not  been  manufactured ;" 
and  thus  they  probably  shut  out  a  com- 
parison in  99  cases  where  the  documents 
had  not  been  manufactured,  because  in  the 
100th  case  it  might  have  been  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose  of  deception.  They 
shut  out  the  truth  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
because  in  one  solitary  case  more  harm 
than  good  might  be  done  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  submitted.  The  Commis* 
sioners  had,  therefore,  proposed  to  alter 
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the  present  rule ;  so  thai,  if  any  other  do* 
cument  were  in  evidence  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  person  whose  signature  to  a  particu- 
lar document  was  disputed*  the  jurj  might 
be  allowed  to  compare  the  two  documents. 
At  present  a  counsel  at  nisi  priiM  had  to 
display  a  kind  of  dexterity  in  order  to  get 
some  other  document  in  the  same  hand- 
writing put  in  evidenee;  but  it  was  now 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a  comparison  should  be  made  in  all  cases. 
Tbere  was  also  another  change  proposed, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  very  desirable, 
and  which  he  trusted  would  be  effected. 
It  sometimes  turned  out  that  a  document 
produced  in  evidence  during  a  trial  had  an 
improper  stamp  upon  it.     It  might  be  said 
that  the  party  could  now  go  to  Somerset 
House   and   get  the  document    properly 
stamped*  by  paying  a  fine  of  5{.;  but,  if 
the  trial  was  taking  place  in  the  country, 
it  had  to  go  on,  and  the  result  was,  that  if 
the  party  lost  his  verdict  he  was  obliged, 
not  only  to  pay  for  the  stamp,  but  also  the 
costs  of  the  trial,  and  to  have  a  new  trial. 
It  was  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  that  state 
of  things,  that  the  officer  of  the  court  should 
in  such  cases  be  empowered  to  receive  the 
penalty,  the  amount  of  the  proper  stamp, 
and  something  more,  and  the  document 
would  then  be  considered  in  the  same  state 
as  if  it  had  been  stamped  at  Somerset 
House.     This,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  would 
be  a  very  desirable  object  to  attain,  as  a 
trial  now  very  often  failed  because  there 
was  an  error  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
instrument  had  been  stamped,  having,  for 
instance,  a  151,  instead  of  a  202.  stamp — 
not  because  it  was  without  a  stamp  at  all 
— ^and  it  was  very  often  extremely  difficult 
to  tell  what  the  stamp  ought  to  have  been. 
These  were  the  main  recommendations  with 
'  respect  to  proceedings  at  trials.      There 
were  a  number  of  other  recommendations 
connected  with  trials,  some  of  which  he 
had  adopted,  and  some  of  which  he  thought 
he  could  not  properly  recommend  to  their 
Lordshipa,     At  present,  in  all  actions  of 
contract,  a  defendant  who  was  sued  might 
pay  money  into  court,  and   then  if  the 
plaintiff  proceeded  to  trial  for  more — for 
instance,  for  5002.,  the  defendant  having 
paid  200{.  into  court,  with  the  costs  up  to 
that  time — but  did  not  recover  more  than 
tlie  amount  of  the  payment  into  court,  he 
was  very  properly  obliged  to  pay  all  the 
subsequent  costs  up  to  the  time  of  the  do- 
livery  of  the  verdict.     The  Commissioners 
proposed  that  this  rule  should  be  extended 
to  all  cases,  but  he  thought  this  would 
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multitude  of  cases  in  which  the  damages 
did  not  constitute  all  that  the  plaintiff  de- 
sired to  attain.     A  man's  character  might 
be  slandered,  and  he  might  bring  his  action 
Kecause  he  wanted  to  vindicate  his  eharae* 
ter  from  the  imputations  which  bad  been 
wrongfully  cast  upon  it,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  trial  would  attain  his  object.     What  a 
position  would  that  man  be  placed  ia  if  the 
defendant  were  entitled  to  pay  his  500/. 
into  court,  and  so  prevent  the  trial  from 
proceeding  ?  He  would  say,  "  That  ia  not 
what  I  want ;  I  want  my  neighbours  and 
the  public  to  know  that  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  the  abominable  acts  which  have 
been  imputed  to  me."     It  would  be  unjust 
not  to  allow  a  man  to  proceed  except  upon 
the  peril  of  laying,  as  it  were,  a  wager  aa 
to  whether  the  jury  would  give  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  damages  or  not,  and  he 
did    not  therefore  intend  to  recommend 
their  Lordships  to  adopt  the  proposal  of 
the  Commissioners.    There  were  a  number 
of  other  recommendations  as  to  what  the 
court  might  do  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
administration    of   justice  —  empowering 
them  to  make  orders  for  the  investigation 
of  documents,  for  the   inspection   of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  controversy  by  the 
opposite  party,  and  other  matters  upon 
which  he  would  not  dwell,  because  it  waa 
obvious  that  they  must  obtain  universal 
concurrence.  There  was,  however,  another 
very  valuable  suggestion  to  which  he  would 
refer.     According  to  the  present  course  of 
proceedings,  as  laid  down  by  the  last  Bill, 
what  was  called  special  pleading  still  con* 
tinned  to  exist.     The  plaintiff  delivered  a 
short  statement  of  his  gprievances  to  the 
defendant,  and  the  defendant  delivered  a 
short  answer  of  '*  Not  guilty,"  or  what- 
ever his  defence  might  be.     The  Commis- 
sioners  made  the  suggestion,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  a  most  reasonable  one,  that 
the  plaintiff  in  his  declaration,  or  the  de-* 
fondant  in  his  plea,  migh%  deliver  a  written 
interrogatory  or  interrogatories,  to  which 
either,  party  respectively  should  be  bound 
to  return  an  answer  upon  oath.  He  thought 
that  if  this  suggestion  of  the   Commis- 
sioners was  adopted  it  would,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  prevent  all  further  litigation. 
The  parties  to  a  cause  were,  as  the  law 
now  stood,  liable  to  be  examined  upon  a 
trial;  and  why  should  they  not  be  exa^ 
mined  vix>4  voce  upon  the  trial :  why  not, 
he  would  ask,  examine  them  beforehand, 
and  bring  the  matter  in  dispute  within  the 
smallest  compass,  rather  than  entail  upon 
them  unnecessarily  all  the  expense  which 
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Some  might  answer  truly  and  someuntrnlj; 
tbej  woald,  however,  incur  the  penalties  of 
perjury  bj  swearing  falsely,  but  there  was 
BO  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  the  parties  would  not  speak  the 
truth.  At  all  events,  let  the  experiment 
be  tried,  for  it  could  do  no  harm.  Affcer 
the  plaintiff  had  recovered  judgment  in  an 
action  brought  for  some  wrong  which  had 
been  done,  it  very  often  happened  that  the 
defendant  kept  on  repeating  the  same  in« 
jury,  and  at  present  a  court  of  common 
law  had  no  power,  except  in  the  single 
ease  of  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  and 
that  only  hj  a  very  recent  Act  of  Farlia^ 
ment,  to  ^  what  was  called  preventive 
justice.  It  might  give  damages  when  the 
Injury  had  been  committed,  but  it  could 
Bot  prevent  the  injury,  and,  in  order  that 
this  might  be  done,  the  party  must  be 
handed  over  to  another  tribunal,  to  the 
eommon-place  declamations  against  which 
he  should  be  the  last  to  yield — namely, 
the  Court  of  Chancery — in  order  to  secure 
themselves  from  a  recurrence  of  these  in- 
juries ;  but  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion, 
be  more  utterly  at  variance  with  the  object 
•f  all  jurisprudence  than  unnecessarily  to 
band  over  a  party  from  one  tribunal  to 
another ;  and  why  should  they  not  there- 
fore give  the  court  which  had  adjudicated 
upon  the  right,  and  given  damages  in  re- 
spect of  its  infringement,  the  power  of 
also  issuing  an  injunction  to  prevent  its 
farther  infringement?  The  recommenda-* 
iion  of  the  Commissioners  upon  this  point 
he  proposed  to  adopt,  as  he  considered 
that  it  was  founded  upon  very  good  rea- 
sons. At  present,  especially  since  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  and  the  increase  of 
railway  and  other  public  Acts,  a  party,  be- 
sides being  entitled  to  a  remedy  for  a  wrong 
done,  was  also  entitled  to  apply  for  a  writ 
of  mandcAnuB  compelling  a  publio  body  to 
do  a  certain  act.  Suppose  that  a  railway 
Act  passed,  authorising  a  company  to  make 
a  railway,  and  directing  them  to  make  a 
eommuoication  from  one  to  another  of  his 
fields.  If  they  made  the  railway,  but  not 
the  communication,  he  had  two  grievances 
against  them.  In  the  first  place  he  had 
been  injured  by  being  shut  up  in  one  of 
his  fields,  and  in  the  next  place  the  injury 
was  one  which  might  continue  for  all  time. 
He  must  now  take  two  proceedings,  one  in 
a  court  of  law  to  recover  compensation  for 
the  injury  that  had  been  done  him,  and 
the  other  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  com- 
pel a  specific  performance  of  the  right  to 
which  he  had  become  entitled.  The  Com- 
Inissioners  suggested  that  the  same  pro- 


ceeding should  enable  the  party  to  obtain 
damages  and  also  relief  from  the  injury. 
The  Commissioners  went  on  further  to  re* 
commend  that  there  should  be  given  to  thei 
courts  of  common  law  power  to  decree 
what  was  called  specific  performance  of  il 
contract;  but  he  did  not  go  along  with 
them  in  that  suggestion,  and  he  thought  it 
was  unnecessary.  At  present  specific  per* 
formance  might  practically  be  said  to  be  con* 
fined  to  cases  of  contracts  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  lands,  alihought  strictly  and 
technically  speaking,  there  were  othw  casea 
to  Which  it  also  applied,  and  those  cases  wero 
well  and  satisfactorily  a(j\|udicated  uppn  by 
a  proceeding  well  known  in  Chancery.  The 
Commissioners  proposed,  that  in  all  casea 
of  contracts  the  common  law  courts  might 
order  the  parties  specifically  to  perform. 
He  was  at  first,  he  confessed,  taken  with 
the  proposal,  and  thought  it  quite  conso- 
nant with  justice,  but  he  did  not  know, 
when  he  had  considered  it,  what  limitationa 
could  be  imposed  upon  it.  Could  the  party 
be  compelled  to  specific  performance  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ? 
This  illustration  went  to  an  extreme  length, 
but  there  were  numbers  of  cases,  not  quite 
so  strong,  which,  if  they  were  not  excepted 
from  the  general  rule,  would  present  great 
difiBculty  in  the  way  (^  its  application.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  feel  warranted  in  recom- 
mending their  Lordships  to  adopt  this  sug-* 
gestion.  Having  gone  through  the  pro- 
ceedings at  trials,  the  Commissioners  had 
directed  their  attention  to  the  means  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  to'  enable 
parties  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  their  success- 
ful verdicts.  Various  alterations  had  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  articles 
which  might  be  taken  in  execution  after 
verdict.  Chattels  were  always  liable  to  be 
taken,  and  land  had  lately  been  also  made 
liable ;  but  it  was  singular,  that  for  a 
length  of  time  moneiy  could  not  be  taken, 
although  the  law  had  now  been  altered  in 
that  respect.  But  there  was  one  descrip* 
tion  of  property  which  could  not  be  taken, 
A  man  might  have  a  quantity  of  valuable 
debts,  but,  except  in  the  city  of  London, 
by  the  system  of  foreign  attachment,  andi 
he  believed,  in  Bristol  and  some  other 
places,  a  creditor  who  recovered  judgment 
against  a  debtor  could  not  touch  his  debts. 
He  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  saw  no  good 
reason  why  that  should  continue  any  longer 
to  be  the  case.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  man  who  owed  him  100/. 
and  would  not  pay  him,  should  not  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  1002.  owed  him  by 
another  man,  in  satisfsction  of  his  debt« 
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Certain  elauses  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Bill  to  carry  out  this  object.  There  was 
one  other  very  important  subject  to  which 
he  would  call  their  Lordships'  attention. 
They  had  heard  of  late  a  great  deal  about 
the  expediency  of  what  was  called  a  fusion 
of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  so  that 
each  court  should  be  competent  to  admi- 
nister justice  either  as  a  court  of  law  or  of 
equity.  Undoubtedly,  if  they  were  found- 
ing a  new  country  which  had  no  law  at  all 
-—where  all  were,  as  it  were,  a  tabula  rasa 
—and  were  endea?ouring  to  make  the  best 
system  which  could  be  devised,  no  one 
would  think  of  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  was  technically  called  law  and 
what  was  technically  termed  equity.  He 
was  not,  however,  one  of  those  who  held 
the  opinion,  considering  the  position  in 
which  we  were  now  placed,  that  so  much 
advantage  would  result  from  the  proposed 
fusion  of  law  and  equity  as  many  persons 
seemed  to  imagine.  If  there  were  any 
real  grievance  to  be  complained  of  as  the 
result  of  the  present  mode,  then  the  ques- 
tion would  undoubtedly  assume  a  different 
aspect,  and  a  fusion  would  perhaps  become 
imperative — but  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  difference  between  wha(  were  techni- 
cally known  as  law  and  equity  was  welt 
understood^  But,  although  this  was  the 
riew  he  took,  he  was  far  from  not  agreeing 
that,  if  they  could  so  far  assimilate  the  two 
that  a  party,  by  going  to  law,  could  obtain 
all  he  could  now  get  by  going  to  law  and 
equity,  so  as  to  have  everything  done  in 
one  court,  it  would  not  be  a  most  desirable 
object.  With  this  riew,  the  Commissioners 
had  recommended  that  great  facilities 
should  be  given  to  the  pleading  of  what 
were  termed  **  equitable  defences,"  at  trials 
at  common  law.  He  would  illustrate  his 
meaning.  A  man  brought  an  action  on  a 
bond  and  recovered  judgment,  but  the 
party  against  whom  he  had  recovered  re- 
fused to  pay,  because  an  agreement,  not 
under  seal,  released  him  from  the  payment. 
According  to  the  rules  of  law,  this  defence 
coold  not  now  be  pleaded,  as  it  was  an 
equitable,  not  a  legal  one*  He  proposed 
in  this  Bill,  that  an  equitable  defence 
might  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  difiBculty  would 
be  found  in  the  working  of  the  provision. 
One  of  the  learned  and  talented  gentlemen 
whose  name  was  attached  to  the  Report, 
Mr.  Willes,  had  lately  visited  the  United 
States,  where  this  law  was  in  operation, 
with  the  understanding  of  a  lawyer.  He 
said,  that  in  the  American  courts  he  had 
Been  equitable  defences  tried,  and  had 
Th$  Lord  Chancellor 


spoken  to  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
lawyers  in  that  country  on  the  subject* 
but,  although  the  alteration  had  only  been 
introduced  within  the  last  thirty  years,  no 
difficulty  whatever  had  been  found  in  car- 
rying it  into  effect,  and  this  had  confirmed 
him  in  his  previous  opinion.  He  would 
nowy  thanking  their  Lordships  for  the  in- 
dulgence with  which  they  had  listened  to 
his  statement,  move  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  first  time.  The  course  he  proposed  to 
take  was  to  move  the  second  reading, 
upon  which  he  supposed  there  would  be  no 
discussion,  as  the  Bill  referred  almost  en- 
tirely to  matters  of  detail,  when  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
returned  from  his  circuit,  in  order  that  it 
might  then  be  immediately  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  then  presented  A  Bill  for  the  further 
Amendment  of  the  Process  and  Practice 
and  Mode  of  Pleading  in  and  enlarging  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Com« 
mon  Law  at  Westminster. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  had  no  doubt  that, 
when  the  measure  proposed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  received  the  Royal  assent* 
it  would  very  much  improve  tlie  jurispru- 
dence of  the  country.  He  thought  they 
were  exceedingly  indebted  to  the  learned 
Commissioners  for  the  suggestions  they  had 
made,  and  that  they  were  deserving  also  of 
the  thanks  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  some  of  the  suggestions 
which  he  thought  went  further  than  the 
House  could  safely  venture,  and  be  was 
glad  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
not  followed  all  the  suggestions  pressed 
upon  him.  With  regard  to  trial  by  jury, 
he  was  glad  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  not  one  of  the  new  converts  who 
thought  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  many  cases  now  brought 
before  a  jury  which  a  jury  was  unfit  to 
try,  and  they  should  refer  such  cases, 
at  least  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
to  the  Judge,  and  not  to  the  jury.  For 
example,  cases  of  ejectment,  in  which 
there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts, 
but  the  questions  to  be  decided  were 
simply  points  of  law  and  matters  of  that 
kind,  should  not  be  sent  before  a  jury, 
because  a  jury  was  totally  incompetent 
to  try  them,  and  the  sooner  they  were 
removed  from  their  jurisdiction  the  bet- 
ter; but  he  felt  convinced  that  with  re* 
gard  to  cases  that  were  fit  for  a  jury, 
a  jury  with  a  Judge  would  try  them  in. 
finitely  better  than  a  Judge  without  a  jury. 
Cases  of  slander,  assault^  and  persona} 
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wreogSi  were  of  thi»  dass,  and  would  be 
tned  much   better  by  a  y\rj  with  the  as- 
sistance ofi  a  Joidge^  than  by  a  J^udge  with- 
out  the   assistance  of  a  jury.      Efen-  as 
regavded.  contracts,  grave  objections   ex- 
isted against  referring  them,  without  any 
exception*   to   the   decision-  ef   a  Judge. 
Suppose  an  action  was  brought  agninst^  an 
insuranoe  o£Bee  on  a  ^re  policy,  and  that 
the  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  set 
fire  to  the  premises  with  the  view  of  de- 
frauding the  insurance  office.     In  this  case 
the  rea^  issue  to  be  tried  would  be  whe- 
ther the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  felony  ; 
but   stiH    it  was   an    action   of  contract, 
and    would  it  be    iit    that   such   a    case 
should  be  tried*'  by  a  single  Judge  instead 
of  being  tried   by  a  jiiry  ?     He  was  sure 
that  he  aa  a  Judge  would  shrink  from  such 
a  task  were  it  to  be  thrown  upon   him. 
With*  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the 
trial  by  jtM'y  to  which  hia  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred,  he  approved  of  them 
all,  particularly  the  change  which  hod  re- 
ference* to  the  alteration  of  that  barbarous 
custom  of  locking   up   and   starving   out 
juries.     It  was  not,  however,  accurate  to 
aay  that  they  wei^  not  allowed   candle- 
light.    They  were  not  to  have  fire,  but 
they  were  allowed  the  advantage  of  candle- 
light ;  they  might  have  candles,   but  not 
fire,  and  they  must  remain  without  meat 
or  drink  until  they  do  concur.     And^  on 
circuit  it  was  prescribed,  tliat  if  they  could 
not  agree^upon  tkeir  verdict  they  were  to 
be  carried  in  a-  cart  to  the  border  of  the 
county  and  there  shot  into  the^  boundary. 
He  was  glad  that  that  system  wafr  to  be 
changed  t  but  in  carrying  out  the  proposed 
measure  they  should  take  eare  that  the  ju- 
roraweMnot  engagedin  reading  newspapers 
or  fashionable  novels  until  the  twelve  hours 
during  which  tbey  are  to  be  detained  had 
ezpinedi.    The  next  subject  referred  to  was 
the  objection  expressed  sometimes  by  wit- 
nesses to  the  taking  of   oaths.     In   this 
matter  the  discretion  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  Judge  in  the  administration  of  oaths 
wa>a  an  improvement  that  had  long  been 
caHied  fon.     A  noble  and  leasned  Friend  of 
hi&(Lord  D.enniany  formerly  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  carry  into  effect  what  wos  now  pro- 
posed,, and  providing  that  where  a  Judge 
thought  there  was  a  sincere  scruple  on  the 
ftwt  of  a  witness  to  take  an-  oath,  that 
witnesa  might  be  examined  without  being 
aworiK     He  (Lord  Campbell)  must  express 
his    astonishment,    notwithstanding    that 
measure  had   been   several   times  before 
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their  Lordships,  who  were  alwaya  eager  to 
vote  for  any  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  that  was  proposed,  and 
to  set  an  example  to  the  other  Hou$«e  in 
respect  of  legal  improvements,  that  three 
times   had<  such  a  measure   been    before 
them,  and    that  such    a   measure   should 
have  been  lost.     It  was  supported  by  the 
right  rev.  bench,  and  particularly  by  the 
Bishop  of   London,   who  was  of  opinion 
that  after  the  words  of  the  Divine  Founder 
of  our  faith — "Swear  not  at  all  "^ — no  one 
could  be   said  to  be  absurd,  who   should 
entertain  scruples  on  the   subject.     The 
Bishop  of  London  said  that,  although  the 
Thii*ty-nine   Articles    allowed    that   oaths 
may  be  taken  by  Christians,  those  articles 
are  not  at  all  binding  upon  lay  Christians 
of  the  Church  o^  Englbnd;     And  that  a 
man  might  be  a  good  Church  of  England 
man,  not  only  nominally^  but  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of>  England,  and'  in  all 
respects  recognised  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  might  refuse  to 
take  an  oath  on  the  notion  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  precept   of  our  Saviour. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  only  Dissenters  that 
might  suffer  for  refusing  to  take  an  oath, 
but  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
might   also  staffer  for   refusing  to  do  so. 
^e  intended  alteration-  in  the  law  would 
moreover  afford  relief,  not'  merely  to  those 
j  who  entertained  conscientious  scruples  as 
to  the  taking  of  oaths,  but  to  those  inte- 
rested in  obtaining  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses.    He  ha4'.  said  before,  and  he  now 
repeated,  that.fr  right  to  a  seat  in  their 
Lordships'  Hd^ae  might  be  forfeited  by 
the  scruple  of  a^  witness  to  take  an  oath, 
and  that  would  show  how  much  the  admi- 
nistration  of  justice   would   be  improved 
by  an  alteration-  on  that   point.       There 
was  one  part  of  the  plan  proposed  by  his 
noble  and  learned'  Friend  to  which  he  en- 
tertained serious  objections.     It  was  now 
proposed  that  in  all  cases  whatever,  when- 
ever a  new  trial  was  moved  for  or  refused 
in  any  of  the  superior  courts,  there  might 
be  an  appeal  against  that  decree  or  judg- 
ment of  the   superior  eourt,  and  it  was 
proposed    that    that    Appeal    should    be 
to    another    court,   not  coming  to  their 
Lordships*  House,  but  that  their  Lordships' 
jurisdiotion    should    be   encroacbed    upon 
or  set  aside.      To  allow  that   unlimited 
power  of  appeal  in  every  case  would  lead 
to  great  vexation  and  mischief,  and  must 
seriously  obstruct    the    administration    of 
justice.     If  there  should  be  an^  appeai'  from 
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the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber  without  bringing  the  case 
before  their  Lordships*  House,  it  would 
be  an  alarming  encroachment  upon  the 
privileges  of  that  House.  For  the  sake 
of  the  public,  and  for  the  dignity  and 
efficiency  of  that  House,  he  earnestly  ad- 
vised their  Lordships  carefully  to  watch 
their  privileges  as  being  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:    There 
is  a  right  of  appeal  to  this  House  also. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  if  a  final 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  be 
given  in  every  case  of  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  that  would  be  an  error  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction.       Suppose   an   action  was 
brought  in  the  Common  Pleas  for  an  as- 
sault, the  plaintiff  obtained  a  rordiet,  and 
the  defendant  moved  to  show  cause  why  the 
verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  and  a  new 
trial  had  ; — there  being  no  pretence  for 
the  Motion,  the  Court  refuses  to  interfere. 
It  was  proposed  that  tinder  these  circum- 
stances there  might  be  an  appeal,  first  to 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  afterwards 
an  appeal  to  that  House,  about  a  trumpery 
matter  of  51.,  when  there  was  no  ground 
to  question  the  decision  of  the  Common 
Pleas.     That  he  should  most  strenuously 
resist.      It  was  a  very  clumsy  proceeding; 
it  was  a  much  more  convenient  mode  to 
put  any  great  question  of  law  upon  the 
record,  and  when  once  upon  the  record  let 
them  come  to  that  House  ;  but  according 
to  this  new  proposition  the  Bridgwater  case 
must  have  been  decided  by  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  without  coming  to  that  House. 
With  respect  to  the  fusion  of    law  and 
equity,  he  concurred  in  the  views  which 
liis  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  expressed. 
It  would  be  a  great  matter  that  one  court 
should  be  able  to  decide  one  case,  and  that 
the  suitor  should  not  be  going  about  from 
one  court  to  another,  oscillating  between 
equity  and  common  law ;  and,  though  he 
believed  it  would  be  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, he  thought  it  was  an  object  that 
could  be  accomplished.     He  regretted  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  despaired 
altogether  of  enabling  a  court  of  law  to  or- 
der the  specific  performance  of  a  contract. 
Certainly  the  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  nefer  answer,  for  they  pro- 
posed that  in  every  case  where  damages 
might  be  recovered  there  might  be  a  specific 
performance  decreed.     Suppose,  however, 
after  a  promise  of  marriage,  the  lady  re- 
fused to  perform  that  promise,  ought  there 
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to  be  a  specific  performanoe  decreed  of 
that  contract  of  marriage,  and  that  she, 
against  her  will,  might,  at  the  peril  of 
incurring  a  commitment  for  contempt  of 
the  Court  of  Queen  *s  Bench,  be  un- 
willingly dragged  to  the  altar.  The  fiil- 
filment  of  such  a  contract. eonld  not  be 
specifically  enforced.  But  (at  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  land)  there  were  others  in 
which  a  specific  performance  of  a  eon- 
tract  might  be  very  safely  referred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law.  He  should 
be  most  happy  to  lend  his  best  assistance 
to  the  improvement  of  this  Bill,  and  lie 
had  no  doubt,  from  the  labov  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  Members  of  that  House — 
lay,  he  hoped,  as  well  as  law  Lords,  for 
there  were  parts  of  it  on  which  all  their 
Lordships  could  form  as  good  aa  opinion 
as  the  legal  Peers — that  when  it  left  that 
House,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  would  deserve  the  approb^ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  his  assent 
to  the  measure  proposed  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  a  matter  of  course, 
because  the  greater  part  of  its  proviaions 
— all,  indeed,  but  one  or  two — were  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  which  be  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) had  presented  to  their  Lordships  last 
year.    He  was  bound  to  say  that  this  coin- 
cidence was  without  any  concert  or  design 
between  the  Commissioners  and  himself; 
for  his  Bill  was  drawn  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  direction  which  their  inquiries  had 
taken,  and  their  recommendations  were,  he 
believed,  founded  upon  a  consideration  ef 
the  evidence  they   received,  without  Che 
least  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  pro- 
visions which  he  had  embodied  in  this  Bill. 
In  many  of  the  observations^  made  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  subject  of  trial 
by  jury  he  entirely  concurred.     He  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that  no  man  who 
knew  the  law  or  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  or  had   any  ezperienee  or  even 
observation  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
could  harbour  an  idea  of  dispensing  gene- 
rally and  absolutely  with   trial  by  jury. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  was  found  in  practice, 
as    had    been    stated  by  his    noble  and 
learned   Friend    on    the   woolsack,    that 
many  cases  were  much  better  tried  by  a 
Judge  than  by  a  jury.  Frequently,  indeed, 
trial  by  jury  was  a  mere  form ;  for,  akli(»ugh 
nominally  tried  by  the  jury,  they  were  in 
reality  tried  by  the  Judge,  the  jury  Laving 
only  to  say  that  the  facts,  about  which 
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there  was  no  dispute,  were  so  and  so.     In 
other  cases  it  would  be  much  more  conre* 
nient  to  have  them  tried  by  a  single  indi- 
▼idual — a  Judge  in  effect — rather  than  by 
the  jury.  In  cases  of  account,  for  instance, 
when  the  cause  was  called  on  before  the 
Judge  and  jury,  the  barristers  on  both  sides 
exclaimed,  '*  This  is  a  case  which  should 
never  have  come  here — it  must  be  referred 
to  arbitration;"  and  it  was  accordingly 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  after  all  the 
expenses  had  been  incurred  to  have  it  tried 
before  a  Judge  and  jury,  the  same  expenses 
roust  be  gone  through  to  bring  it  before  an 
arbitrator.     Oat  of  150,000  cases  in  the 
county  courts,  bow  many  did  their  Lord- 
ships  think,  the  parties  having  the  option, 
chose  to  have  them  tried  by  a  jury  ?  Where 
the  debt  was  under  51.  they  had  not  the 
option.     Where  it  was  between  51.  and 
50/.  they  had  the  option,  and  out  of  1 50,000 
cases  where  the  debt  was  between  51.  and 
50/.,  and  where  the  parties  had  the  option, 
769  eases  only  were  tried  before  a  jury. 
That  was  to  say,  one  tn  200;  the  other  199 
cases  were  tried  by  the  Judge,  the  parties 
having  the  option  to  have  them  tried  by  a 
jury   if  they   pleased.      Tfaeir  Lordships 
must  remember,   moreover,   that    in  the 
county  courts,  cases  of  tort  as  well  as  of 
contract  were  dealt  with.      The  measure 
he  proposed  last  year  was  confined  to  cases 
of  contract,  but  his  belief  was  that  thene 
would  be  no  barm  whatever  in  making  the 
measure  general  as  it  was  in  the  county 
courts,  and  in  cases  of  tort  as  well  as  con- 
tract leaving  them  to  be  tried  by  a  Judge 
or  by  a  jury,  as  should  be  agreed.     He 
must   express   his  astonishment  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Frrend  should  object  to 
allowing  money  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  into 
court,  and  he  could  not  see  any  ground  for 
the    objection.     His    noble    and    learned 
Friend  had  said  that  if  a  defendant  were 
to  be  at  liberty  in  all  cases  to  pay  money 
into  court  when  a  party  brought  an  action 
for  the  vindication  of  his  character,  or  to 
Boothe  his  wounded  feelings,  the  defendant, 
if  be  were  a  rich  man,  would  pay  money 
into  court,  and  prevent  the  plaintiff  from 
going  before  a  jury,  when  all  he  wanted 
was  to  go  before  a  jury  for  the  vindication 
of  his  character,  and  to  soothe  his  feelings ; 
but  as  the  law  now  stands,  precisely  the 
same  case   might  arise  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  take  the  money  offered  to  him. 
The  rich  man  might  make  his  offer,  and 
the  poor  man  might  take  it,  and  his  cha- 
racter would  never  be  vindicated  before  a 
jury,  nor  would  his  feelings  be  soothed. 


[The  Loi-d  Chanobllo&:  If  he  ahoM  to 
take  it.]  If  he  chose  to  take  it,  no  doubt. 
But  suppose  the  defendant  should  be  al- 
lowed in  all  cases  to  pay  money  into  court, 
my  noble  Friend  cannot  think  that  the 
plaintiff  would  be  bound  to  take  that 
money.  If  in  an  action  for  slander  a  bum 
of  money  was  paid  into  court  by  the  de- 
fendant, it  was  only  a  tender,  which  the 
plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  accept.  He 
might  say,  *<  I  don't  want  your  paltry 
money,  but  I  want  to  have  my  character 
vindicated,  and  my  feelings  soothed.'*  lie 
regretted  that  another  part  of  bis  Bill  of 
last  year  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Report.  He  referred  to  the  protection  of 
witnesses  in  matters  where  the  answer 
might  tend  to  criminate  them. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  was  under- 
stood to  intimate  that  some  step  on  the 
subject  had  been  taken. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  pleased  to  hear 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  say  so.  He 
had  discussed  the  subject  last. Session  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  and  he  had 
taken  a  considerable  step  in  a  right  direc- 
tion. Now  his  hope  was  that,  before  he 
bad  done  with  it,  they  should  make  him 
convert  that  step  into  a  stride,  so  as  to 
make  it  effective.  As  to  the  equitable 
clauses,  they  were  no  doubt  an  improve- 
ment, and  he  perceived  that  they  were 
almost  entirely  taken  from  the  able  and 
learned  report  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
now  one  of  the  county  court  judges.  He 
had  to  express  his  thanks,  first  to  the 
learned  Commissioners,  and  then  to  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  who  had  adopted 
his  views  on  most  important  points.  He 
had  hoped  that  another  improvement  would 
have  been  introduced  which  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  courts 
and  to  despatch  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  would  do  away  with  what  was 
considered  a  very  great  grievance,  and  that 
was  making  the  writs  returnable  alike  in 
all  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  It 
frequently  happened  that  one  court  had 
hardly  any  business  in  comparison  with  the 
others.  In  Ireland,  for  some  years  past, 
the  possibility  of  that  had  been  prevented, 
for  all  writs  were  made  up  in  parcels  of 
twenty-five  and  distributed  amongst  the 
courts ;  and  there  was  no  ground  whatever 
for  allowing  the  plaintiff  to  choose  his  own 
court  in  this  country  any  more  than  he 
was  allowed  to  choose  it  in  Ireland. 

Bill  read  l^ 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE     OP     COMMONS, 
Monday^  February  27,  1854. 

MiwoT»8.]  PaBmo  Billb.— 2°  Church  Building 
Acta  Aniendmeat;  Vftluation  (Ireland)  Act 
Amendnaeoit. 

CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS— iStUESTION. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  wished 
to  inquire  of  Ihe  right  hon.  Membei*  for 
Morpeth  ^Sir  G.  Grey)  bj  what  authority, 
and  with  what  object,  the  19th  question 
was  inserted  in  the  form  of  inquiry  as  to 
endowed.  National.,  British,  infant,  and 
other  schools;  and  the  .20th  question  in 
the  form  of  inquiry,  as  to  endowed  gram- 
mar schools,  by  the  Charity  .Commission- 
ers? and  whether  those  questions  were 
addressed  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissent- 
ing schools,  or  only  to  those  jof  the  Clu^rch 
of  England? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  the  au- 
thority under  which  the  questions  referred 
to  had  heen  inserted  in  the  form  of  inquiry 
was  contained  in  the  9  th  and  10th  sections 
of  the  Act  of  last  Session,  esta'blishhng  the 
Charities  Commission.  The  first  of  these 
sections  empowered  the  Commissioners  to 
examine  and  inquire  into  all  charities  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  nature,  ob- 
jects, management,  and  result  thereof. 
The  second  section  required  all  trustees  or 
persons  concerned  in  the  management  of 
any  charity  to  answer  ail  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  direction  of  the  Board 
relating  to  those  matters.  The  object 
with  which  the  particular  question  had  been 
inserted  in  the  inquiries  was  to  ascertain 
to  what  class  of  children  any  particular 
school  was  open,  and  whether  in  any  en- 
dowed school  there  was  any  particular  ez- 
clnsion  of  children  of  Dissenters.  This 
inquiry  was  an  important  one  with  respect 
to  that  class  of  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
proposed  to  apply  to  educational  purposes 
and  other  exigencies  of  a  school  inefficiently 
endowed  the  funds  of  other  charities  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  any  particular 
place  without  distinction  of  creed.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  they  were  to  be  addressed  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools,  he  had  to  state  that 
these  questions  were  not  addressed  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  schools,  because,  by  the  62nd 
section,  Roman  Catholic  charities  were  for 
two  years  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  With  respect  to  schools  managed 
by  Protestant  Dissenters,  these  particular 
questions  would  be  clearly  inapplicable. 
The  form  of  inquiry  included  all  the  ques- 


tions fit  to  be  put  in  any  case,  but  the  par- 
ticular inquiries  would  be  varied  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  while 
the  same  principle  would  be  applied  to  all 
cases  of  Dissenting  schools  desiring  to 
pi^rticipate  iu  the  benefits  of  the  general 
charity. 

WAR  WITH  KUSSI A -RUSSIAN  MER. 
CHANTMEN— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CLAY  said,  he  besged 
to  inquire  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) whether  Russian  ships  chartered  bj 
British  merchants  to  bring  com  from  the 
Black  Sea,  and  by  a  firman  of  the  Sultan 
(issued  after  his  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia)  permitted  to  pass  the  Bosphorua 
and  Dardanelles,  would  be  also  permitted 
to  PASS  unmolested  by  British  men-of-war, 
in  the  event  of  wsiT  occurring  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia?  and  whether 
the  Government  would  use  its  good  offices 
with  the  Government  of  France  to  insure 
for  the  vessels  so  circumstanced  a  safe 
conduct  from  French  cruisers  likewise? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  the 
i)uestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Ilamlets  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy; and  I  must  say,  before  answering 
the  question,  that  I  think  it  would  be  more 
convenient  if  the  merchants  interested  in 
this  question  would  address  an  application 
on  the  subject  to  the  Foreign  office.  My 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  would 
then  direct  an  answer  to  be  sent  in  writing, 
stating  the  exact  directions  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  give  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  facts  with  respect  to  this  parti- 
cular case  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  refers 
are  these : — In  the  month  of  February  an 
application  was  made  by  certain  mercliants 
of  Hull  to  know  whether  Lord  Stratford 
do  Reddifie,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  would  be  instructed  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Sultan  protection  for  certain 
Russian  vessels  then  loading  iu  the  Black 
Sea,  and  expected  to  come  back  with  car- 
goes on  British  account.  Lord  Stratford 
was  directed  to  apply  to  the  Porte  on  the 
subject.  The  Sultan  acceded  to  the  request 
made,  and  those  vessels  were  protected  in 
their  passage  through  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles.  In  December  there  were 
some  other  vessels,  with  respect  to  which 
an  application  was  made,  and  Lord  Strat- 
ford was  again  desired  to  protect  British 
interests  as  far  as  he  could.  But  with 
respect  to  the  original  application,  there 
was  a  subsequent  request  in   February, 
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asking  whether  British  cruisers  would  be 
bound  to  respect  Russian  vessels  similarly 
circurastaneed  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  Russia  and  this 
country.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  answer  to 
this  request,  desired  to  know  the  names  of 
the  vesseta  referred  to,  and  a  list  of  four 
vessels  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
With  respect  to  those  vessels.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon will  take  care,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  take  care,  that  in  case  of 
war  directions  shall  be  given  to  British 
cruisers  to  respect  those  vessels,  which  have 
been  allowed  by  the  Sultan  to  pass  through 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  With 
respect  to  any  protection  from  French 
men-of-war,  that  is,  of  course,  a  thing 
which  we  cannot  possibly  demand  of  the 
French  Government.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  use  their  good  offices  with 
the  French  Government,  with  the  view  of 
getting  them  that  protection  to  which,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  they  would  not,  in  the 
case  of  war,  be  entitled.  But  lest  this 
question  and  the  answer  which  I  have  given 
might  receive  a  more  general  interpreta- 
tion than  it  is  Intended  to  have,  I  will 
repeat  what  I  stated  at  the  commencement 
— ^that  it  is  most  desirous  that  applications 
on  the  subject  should  be  made  in  writing, 
and  that  persons  should  not  be  misled  by 
thinking  that  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government  can  be  afforded  further  than 
those  cases  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment  think  they  are  entitled  to  carry 
it  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  MILNBR  GIBSON:  Sir,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  question  put  by  the  lion.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay),  as 
to  whether  certain  Russian  ships  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  our  vessels  under  certain 
circumstances,  I  wish  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  whether  we  may  expect 
the  decision  of  the  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  right  of  neutral  flags,  in  case 
of  war  breaking  out?  That  is,  whether 
the  Government  has  come  to  a  decision, 
and  whether  they  will  announce  that  doci- 
sion — whether  free  ships  are  to  make  free 
goods,  and  neutral  flags  be  respected  ?  Of 
course.  I  refer  to  neutral  ships  carrying 
ordinary  mercantile  produce,  nut  to  ships 
carrying  muniments  of  war. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  The  question 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  is  alto- 
gether under  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. At  present  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
nonnce  a  decision  on  any  of  the  various 
points   of  the   matter.      But   before  any 


declaration  of  war  is  made  we  will  be  pro- 
pared  to  answer  the  question. 

REMOVAL  OF  IRISH  PAUPER9. 

On  the  Mation  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  wished 
to  make  a  short  statement  in  reply  to  the 
observations  which  fell  from  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  Maguire)  on 
Friday  evening,  with  respect  to  certain 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  in  connection  with 
the  removal  of  paupers  to  Ireland.  Some 
of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
were  of  so  startling  a  character,  and  bore 
so  harshly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  paro- 
chial officers  in  the  metropolis,  especially 
those  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  that 
he  had  oonsidiered  it  his  duty,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  metropolitan  bo- 
roughs, to  inquire  into  the  subject,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  were  really 
such  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  repre- 
sented them  to  be.  He  was  informed  that 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, so  far  as  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras 
was  concerned,  was  wholly  without  foun- 
dation ;  and  although  he  did  not  blame  the 
hon.  Member  for  bringing  the  subject  for- 
ward, yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
those  persons  who  had  supplied  the  hpn. 
Gentleman  with  the  extraordinary  cases 
of  hardship  and  oppression  which  he  had 
narrated  to  the  House  should  have  been 
more  careful  in  their  inquiries,  and  more 
accurate  in  their  information,  before  they 
called  upon  him  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament.  It  was  very  in- 
convenient that  those  statements  should  be 
made  at  a  time  when  the  House  was  about 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  and  thus 
obstruct  the  public  business.  The  hon. 
Member  was  reported  to  have  said  :— 

"  Ono  poor  woman — Anne  Harris— not  the 
Mrs.  Harris  of  the  novelist,  but  a  Mrs.  Harris  of 
real  life — had  resided  seven  years  in  St.  Pancras  ; 
but  about  three  months  since  her  husband  broke 
his  leg,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, and  a  few  weeks  since  she  applied  for  and 
obtained  relief  for  herself  and  her  children,  born 
in  the  parish.  The  mother  and  children  entered 
the  workhouse,  and  on  recovering  from  the  sick- 
ness caused  hy  the  privations  they  had  undergone, 
she  asked  for  her  discharge.  The  parish  authori- 
ties were  too  glad  to  have  her  at  their  mercy,  and 
the  poor  woman  and  her  children  were  sent  off  to 
Ireland,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
siok  husband,  then  lying  in  the  hospital.'* 

What  were  the  facts  of  the  case?  No 
such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Harris  existed  ;  and 
at  the  time  when  it  was  said  she  was  ro« 
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lieved  in  the  workhouse,  there  was  no  man 
of  the  name  of  Harris  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Ahout  the  period  referred  to  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Macarthj  was  re- 
moved to  Ireland  bj  the  authorities  of  St. 
Pancras ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  aban- 
doned character,  unmarried,  and  with  two 
illegitimate  children.  During  the  la»t  few 
years  the  expense  of  removins^  paupers 
from  St.  Pancras  to  Ireland  had  been  only 
2\L  13«.  2d.  per  annum,  though  the  parish 
contained  a  population  of  667,000  souls. 
He  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  other 
parishes ;  but  if  the  statements  which  the 
hen.  Member  for  Durgarran  had  made 
with  respect  to  the  other  metropolitan  dis« 
tricts  were  no  better  founded  than  those 
which  he  had  put  forth  in  regard  to  St. 
Pancras,  he  could  tell  him  that  they  were 
not  of  any  value  whatever. 

Mr.  MAGUIRB  said,  he  would  not  take 
the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
with  regard  to  the  statements  which,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  should 
bring  forward.  The  hon'.  Baronet  had  so 
confused  and  thimble-rigged  his  explana^ 
t ion— one  moment  the  pea  being  here  and 
the  next  moment  there — that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  One  moment,  this 
Mrs.  Harris  was  a  wpman  of  infamous  cha* 
ractcr,  and  another  of  no  character  at  all. 
[Laughter.]  He  asked  the  hon.  Oentle- 
mea  who  laughed  whether  they  could  say 
there  was  no  difference  between  '*  no  cha- 
racter at  all  and  an  infamous  character  ?  " 
There  was  a  g^at  difference  in  politics 
between  the  two,  and  he  thought  there  was 
also  in  morals.  The  authority  upon  which 
he  had  made  the  statement  was  the  decla- 
ration of  the  woman  herself  made  before  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork,  a  copy 
of  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians,  whom 
he  had  requested  to  furnish  bim  with  cases 
bearing  upon  the  Motion  he  had  given 
notice  of  bringing  forward.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  woman  was  really  a 
Mrs.  Harris,  for  in  Ireland  it  was  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  married  woman 
to  give  her  maiden  name.  Therefore, 
though  the  declaration  was  made  by  Anne 
Harris,  that  was  no  reason  for  saying  that 
she  was  not  a  married  woman^  and  a  woman 
of  good  character. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TURKISIX  FLEET 
*     AT  SINOPE. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  that 
he  was  anxious,  previous  to  going  into  Com- 
Sir  B,  Hall 


mittee  of  Supply,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  portion  of  the  naval  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  our  fleet  in  the 
Bosphorus.  The  House  would  remember 
that  the  Turkish  flotilla  at  Sinope  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Russians  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  1853,  and  that  a  British  squa- 
dron had  been  lying  in  the  Bosphorus  since 
the  Ist  of  November.  He  would  not  then 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  harsh  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Russians  at  Sinope» 
further  than  by  sayins:  that,  if  they  had  a 
right  to  destroy  the  Turkish  flotilla,  they 
exercised  that  right  in  a  bloody  and  barb*' 
reus  manner.  The  question  which  he 
wished  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
answer  was,  how  did  it  happen  that  thai 
lamentable  catastrophe  was  not  prevented? 
It  must  be  obvious  to  the  House  that  the 
instant  that  that  catastrophe  took  place  aU 
hope  of  peace  had  expired  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  circttmstances 
to  which  he  would  allude,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  tarnish  the  hitherto  unblemished 
reputation  of  British  faith.  He  wished  ta 
be  informed  whether  it  was  or  was  not  true 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  insisted 
upon  the  Turks  not  sending  out  their  fleet 
to  the  Black  Sea.  He  apprehended  that 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1853,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Turks  not  to 
send  their  fleet  to  the  Black  Sea,  left  no 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Turkey  had  at  that 
time  a  large  fleet.  One  portion  of  that  fleet 
consisted  of  four  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  fri- 
gates, the  latter  as  large  as  our  seventy- 
fours,  and  had  it  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea  and  anchor  at  Sin<^,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  more  favourable  to 
the  Turks.  But  the  Turks  not  having 
been  permitted  to  defend  themselves,  it 
became  the  duty  of  those  who  commanded 
the  British  squadron  in  the  Bosphorus 
to  take  care  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  Turkish  vessels  by  the  Russiaa 
fleet.  As  early  as  the  5th  of  October, 
1853,  Lord  Stratford  declared  his  opinion 
to  be  that,  unless  they  gave  naval  aid  to 
Turkey  cordially  and  frankly,  Russia  would 
finally  succeed.  Lord  Clarendon  anticipated 
that  letter  of  Lord  Stratford's  by  writing 
to  Lord  Cowley,  at  Paris,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  to 
Lord  Stratford,  at  Constantinople,  order- 
ing that  the  British  squadron  was  to  go  to 
the  Bosphorus  from  tlie  Dardanelles.     In 
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those  letters  he  used  the  expression,  "  If 
the  fleets  of  the  Russiaus  should  leave 
Sehastopol,  the  British  squadron  will,  of 
course,  pass  into  the  Bosphorus."  Now, 
he  (Sir  H.  Willoughbjr)  wished  to  learn 
froDoi  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  how 
it  happened  that,  after  the  Russians  had 
notoriously  gone  from  Sebastopol,  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  remained  inactive  in  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  did  not  enter  the  Black  Sea  ? 
But  that  was  not  all.  On  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe :— * 

**It  will  be  necesMiry  that  Admiral  Dandas 
should  infomi  the  Rassian  Admiral  oommanding 
at  Sebastopol,  that  if  the  Russian  fleet  should 
come  out  of  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
troops  OD  any  portion  of  the  Turkish  territory,  or 
of  oommitting  any  act  of  overt  hostility  against 
the  Porte,  his  orders  are  to  protect  the  SiUtan*s 
dominions  from  attack." 

Those  instructions  were  despatched  to 
Constantinople  on  the  8th  day  of  October, 
nearly  two  months  before  the  affair  at  Si- 
nope, and  he  wanted  to  know  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  why  they  were  not  car- 
ried into  effect.  The  importance  of  those 
instructions  was  very  great,  because  it  was 
quite  clear  that  if  the  Russian  Admiral  had 
been  informed  that  the  territories  and  ships 
of  the  Turks  would  be  protected  by  the 
British  and  French  fleets,  uo  Russian  fleet 
woald  have  appeared  at  Sinope;  at  all 
events,  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
had  occurred  would  have  been  a  direct  of- 
fence on  the  part  of  Russia  against  the 
British  and  French  Qovernments,  and  the 
consequences  could  in  no  way  have  been 
eluded  by  the  Russians.  lie  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby)  was  so  struck  with  that  view  of 
the  matter,  on  reading  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  8th  of  October, 
that  ho  asked  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  whether  the  in- 
structions contained  in  it  had  been  carried 
into  effect.  To  that  question,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  gave  a  most  extra- 
ordinary answer,  for  he  said  that  the  in- 
structions had  been  brilliantly  can  ied  out 
by  Captain  Drummond.  But  that  was  no 
answer  at  all,  for  the  affair  in  which  Cap- 
tain Drummond  figured  took  place  iu  Janu- 
ary, 1854.  and,  of  course,  long  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Sinope.  Tho  noble  Lord 
must  surely  have  forgotten  all  the  dates 
connected  with  this  matter.  No  doubt, 
something  relating  to  tho  instructions  of 
the  8th  of  October  did  transpire  at 
St.  Petersburg,  for  Courtt  Nes.*elrode 
appeared  to  have  said  to  Sir  Hamil- 
ton   Seymour,   by  way  of  defending  the 


j  destruction  at  Sinope,  that  Russia  had 
I  supposed,  that  England  had  only  meant  at 
that  time  to  have  protected  the  Turkish 
territory  and  not  the  fleets  of  the  Turks, 
lie  (Sir  H.  Willoughby),  therefore,  wished 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  state 
why  the  important  instructions  of  the  8th 
of  October  had  not  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect, because  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  if  they  had  been,  the  lives  of  4,000 
Turks,  who  perished  at  Sinope — a  loss 
greater  than  had  occurred  in  some  of  the 
chief  naval  engagements  in  which  Eng- 
land had  taken  part  —  would  have  been 
saved,  and  the  chances  of  peaco  have  been 
greater.  The  House  wonld  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  large  Rus- 
sian fleet,  including  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line,  in  the  Black  Sea,  was  perfectly  noto- 
rious. And  it  was  also  well  known,  that 
in  the  middle  of  November  two  Turkish 
steamers  were  actually  taken  by  the  Rus* 
sians.  He  wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  explain 
what  the  British  fleet  was  then  doing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  ?  why  was  it 
not  watching,  with  the  eyes  of  an  Argus, 
the  powerful  fleet  of  Russia?  Had  the 
British  fleet  properly  obeyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, it  would  have  narrowly  watched  the 
movements  of  the  gigantic  power  then  ex- 
isting at  Sebastopol.  But  the  British  fleet 
would  not  allow  the  Turkish  ships  to  go 
out ;  and  that  prohibition  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  wise  one  if  the  British  fleet 
had  itself  undertaken  the  duty  of  prevent- 
ing the  Russians  from  doing  any  injury  to 
the  Turks.  After  the  catastrophe  at  Si- 
nope, only  two  steam  frigates  went  to  in- 
quire what  had  taken  place  there  ;  and  if 
the  Russian  fleet  had  been  at  Sinope,  it 
conld  haTo  made  those  two  frigates  turn 
tail  and  go  baek  again.  It  seemed  clear, 
then,  to  him  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  that,  all 
through  the  affair,  there  had  been  a  want 
of  vigour,  foresight,  and  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Constantino- 
ple. He  felt  quite  persuaded  that  the 
conduct  of  our  fleet  in  this  affair  had 
damaged  the  reputation  of  British  faith  in 
the  opinion  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  fleet 
towards  Turkey,  he  was  inclined  to  use 
the  phrase  which  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  bad  a  few  evenings  ago  applied 
to  those  who  quoted  from  the  blue  books 
in  support  of  their  arguments  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Eastern  question^  he  was 
afraid  that  our  floet  had  "  pottered"  much 
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too  long  in  Besika  6aj  and  in  tbe  Bos- 
pliorus.  The  dilatory  conduct  of  our  fleet  in 
the  Bosphorus,  notwithstanding  the  daring 
couduct  of  the  Czar,  was  such  as  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  history  proved  was  likely  to 
produce  immense  disasters.  He  was  quite 
persuaded  that  the  blue  books  did  not 
furnidh  a  full  narrative  of  the  affair  at 
Sinope.  The  hon.  Menrber  for  Roscom- 
mon (Mr.  French)  had,  ou  Friday  last, 
stated  the  circurastaiiees  attend  mi;  that 
aflfuir  with  great  detail,  but  Her  Majesty's 
Government  suffered  his  observations  to 
pass  without  remark.  He  (Sir  H.  WiU 
loughby)  therefore  trusted  that  he  should 
not  be  considered  to  be  interrupting  the 
course  of  public  bfusiness  if  he  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  explain  to 
the  House  how  it  was  that  the  destruction 
at  Sinope  had  happened  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  fleet  ?  He  sincerely 
believed  that  the  matter  required  investi- 
gation. 

S(&  JAMES  GRAHAM   said,  he  was 
Yei*y  far  from   imputing  any  blame  to  tbe 
hon.  Baronet  for  having  brought  forward 
this  discussion.     On  a  former  evening  the 
hou.  Baronet    sought    an    opportunity   of 
bringing  the  matter  forward,  but,  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  ho  was  prevented,  and, 
therefore,  he  (Sir  J.  Grahom)  had  not  one 
word  to  say  now  against  the  course  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  pursuing.     At  the  same 
time,  be  thought  it  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  when  he  reminded  the 
hon.  Baronet  that  in  the  course  of  a  long 
discussion  in  going  into  a  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply on  a  previous  occasion,  this  part  of  the 
matter   was   dwelt  upon  by  various  hon. 
Members,  and  that  upon  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  received  what  he 
thought  a  full  and  complete  explanation. 
At  all  events,  when  he  himself  had   the 
honour  of  addressing  the  House,  he  did  not 
seek  to  evade  this  part  of  the  case,  but  ex- 
pressed— what   was    the    feeling    of    the 
House,  of  the  country,  and  of  Europe — 
the  deepest  regret — he  had  almost  said  the 
most  uufcigned   indignation — at   the  out- 
rage  of  Sinope,  which  had   led   to   such 
grave  results.     As  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  hon.  Baronet  and  himself  were  almost 
entirely  agreed.     Tho  order  despatched  by 
the  British  Government  to  Lord  Stratford 
do  Redcliffe  and  Admiral  Dundas  on  the 
8th  October  was  an  order  to  protect  the 
Turkish  territories  only  against  direct  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  Russia ;  but  when 
intelligence  of  the  outrage  at  Sin<»pe  ar- 
rived in  England,  an  order  was  immediately 
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despatched   by   Her  Majesty's  Mim^ters, 
actino:  in  concert  with  the  Government  of 
France,  which  carried  Ihe  -instructions  of 
the  8th  of  October  much  further,  and  -di- 
rected that  protection  should  be  given,  not 
only  to  'the  territories  of  Turkey,  but  t© 
the  flag  of  Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea — that 
means   should  be  taken  by  the  combined 
fleets  to  prevent  any  Russian  ship  of  war 
whatever  from  navigating  the  Black  Sea, 
and  that  if  any  such  Russian  ship  of  war 
should  appear  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  should 
be   requcHted,   in  the  "first  instance,   and 
compelled,  if  necessary,  io  return  to  Sebas- 
topol.     But  the  hon.  Baronet  said  they  had 
not   accounted    for  Che   delay  which  took 
place  in   sending  the  entire  fleet  into  the 
Black   Sea.     Now,  upon   that  point,   the 
fullest  information  had  been  given  in  the 
course  of  the  late  debate.     It  was  stated 
that  power  was  given  to  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  to  communicate 
to   the    Russion  Admiral  commanding  at 
Sebastopol,  the  instructions   contained  in 
the  despatch  of  the  8th  of  October ;  but 
that    Lord    Stratford   de   Redcliffe,  exer- 
cising a  discretion  on  the  spot,  did  not,  at 
that   time,    think  it  expedient  to  do  so  ; 
and,  consequently,  when  the  affair  at  Si- 
nope occurred,  the  order  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  not  been  communicated  to 
the  Russian  Admiral.     But  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said  that  the  blue  books  afforded  no 
explanation   of  those   transactions.     Now 
the  despatches  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe, written  in  December,  clearly  proved 
that  in  his  opinion  the  catastrophe  at  Si- 
nope was  owing  to  the  culpable  uegVigence 
of   the  Turkish  Commander.      This    was 
shown  by   a   despatch    from   Vice-Consul 
Guarracino  to  Lord   Stratford,  dated   the 
22nd  of  November,  aud  inclosed  in  a  de- 
spatch from  Lord  Stratford  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon (No.  336).  dated  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, after  the  catastrophe  of  Sinope.    Lord 
Stratford  said, — 

*'  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  from  Mr.  Guar- 
racino*8  reportg  that  the  danger  to  which  the 
Turkish  flotilla  at  Sinope  was  exposed,  had  not 
escaped  observation  before  the  catastrophe." 


The  letter  inclosed  from  Vice-Consul  Guar- 
racino to  Lord  Stratford  contained  the 
following  passage : — 

•*  At  the  time  the  Medari  Ttdjaret  was  cap- 
tured, there  were  seven  Turkish  sailing  men-of- 
war  at  anchor  at  Sinope.  After  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  the  steamer,  the  commander  of  this 
squadron  gave  orders  that  tlie  ships  should  put  to 
sea  directly ;  and  the  steamers  lit  their  fires  to 
prepare,  but  a  contrary  order  was  issued  soon 
after." 
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The  House  would  obserye  that  this  letter 
was  dated  eight  days  before  the  Russian 
attack  upon  Sinope  took  place.  But  really 
he  thought  he  could  not  so  well  discharge 
his  duty  to  the  House,  as  to  read  the  expla- 
nation which  Admiral  Dundas  had  given  to 
him  from  time  to  time  of  these  transactions. 
Admiral  Dundas  was  well  known  to  the 
Members  of  that  House,  and  though  the 
bon.  Baronet  said  he  had  failed  in  vigour 
— [Sir  H.  Willoughby:  I  said  the  Go- 
vernment had  failed  in  vigour.] — By  the 
orders  of  the  8th  of  October  a  discretionary 
power  was  given  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  and  Admiral  Dundas  to  send  the  fleet 
into  the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  protect  the 
territories  of  Turkey  against  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  The  fleet  was  not  ac- 
tually sent  into  the  Blacl  Sea  until  after 
the  disaster  at  Sinope,  but  he  might  state 
to  the  House  that  Admiral  Dundas,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  did  offer  to  go  iuto  the 
Black  Sea.  Circumstances,  however,  arose 
which  prevented  effect  being  ghren  to  that 
offer,  but  it  was  distinctly  made  by  Admi- 
ral Dundas,  who  did  not  deserve  that  any 
doubt  should  be  cast  on  his  vigour  and 
decision.  Whatever  other  qualities  Admi- 
ral Dundas  might  possess,  he  was  confident 
that,  whenever  a  fit  occasion  should  arise, 
he  would  prove  to  that  House  and  the 
country,  that  neither  in  vigour  nor  in  deci- 
sion would  he  be  found  wanting.  The  gal- 
lant Admiral,  writing  on  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember, after  the  catastrophe  of  Sinope, 
said : — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  Turkish 
force  of  five  frigates  had  been  for  weeks  at  Si- 
nope, although  ordered  to  return  to  Coostanti- 
nople ;  and  that  Sinope  is  not  defended  bj  any 
guns,  and  no  soldiers  are  stationed  there." 

Writing  on  the  9th  of  December,  Admiral 

Dundas  said : — 

"  The  cause  of  this  calamity  is  the  Turks  leav- 
ing this  squadron  in  so  unprotected  a^bay  for  so 
long  a  period." 

He  added : — 

••  It  is  most  extraordinary  the  careless  manner 
in  which  these  Turkish  ships  have  been  left.  For 
three  weeks,  at  least,  five  frigates  lay  inactive  in 
this  open  bay  ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that 
sincei'  1829  no  Turkish  sailing  ship  has  been  cruis- 
ing in  the  Black  Sea,  the  month  of  November 
was  the  worst  time  to  send  them  out.  When  I 
arrived  at  this  anchorage  I  was  asked  my  opinion, 
and  I  frankly  told  them  that  if  their  ships  were 
sent  out  to  cruise  they  would  certainly  lose  them 
either  by  shipwreck  or  the  enemy.  The  steamer 
that  did  escape  was  one  of  the  squadron,  and  left 
by  the  commander  of  the  squadron  to  assist  in 
towing  out  the  ships  from  Sinope.  But  it  appears 
that  the  two  Fashas  differed  in  opinion,  and  the 
determination  not  to  sail  was  unfortunately  de- 


cided on,  otherwise,  the  wind  being  fresh  from 
the  eastward,  all  would  have  been  safe." 

On  the  12th  of  December  he  wrote  : — 

"  My  letters  will  have  told  you  of  the  unfortu- 
nate aflair  at  Sinope,  all  owing  to  the^great  ne- 
glect of  the  Turks  keeping  ships  in  an  open  road- 
stead within  150  miles  of  Sebastopol." 

It  appeared  thus  that  the  Capitan  Pasha 
differed  in  opinion  from  Admiral  Dundas; 
the  ships  were  consequent!}'  sent  into  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  House  knew  the  result. 
Moreover,  they  had  the  testimony  of  Ad- 
miral Dundas  to  the  fact  that,  even  after 
they  had  entered  the  Black  Sea  and  arrived 
at  Sinope,  the  Turkish  frigates  were  or- 
dered to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  that 
if  th;U  order  had  been  obeyed,  the  subse- 
quent disaster  would  not  have  occurred. 
Certainly,  then.  Admiral  Dundas  having 
offefed  to  go  into  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
17th  of  November,  and  having  warned  the 
Turkish  authorities  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  frigates  would  be  exposed,  and  that 
order  having  been  given  for  the  return  of 
the  flotilla,  he  still  strongly  held  by  the 
opinion  that,  though  the  disaster  at  Sinope 
was  lamentable  in  the  extreme,  all  blame 
was  removed  from  the  British  Government 
and  the  British  Admiral.  Distinct  orders 
had  now  been  issued,  both  by  the  French 
and  English  Admirals,  that  no  Russian  ship 
of  war  should  navigate  the  Black  Sea  if 
the  English  and  French  fleets  could  pre- 
vent it.  He  was  confident  that,  whenever 
vigour  and  decision  were  required,  they 
would  not  be  found  wanting  on  the  part 
either  of  the  British  or  French  Admirals. 

Mr.  buck  said,  that,  whatever  notice 
might  have  been  given  to  the  Turkish  fri- 
gates at  Sinope  of  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  no  intimation  of  the  sort  was 
made  to  the  single  English  vessel  which 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  time.  He  re- 
gretted to  say  that  two  of  the  crew  were 
murdered  by  the  Russians,  and  the  rest 
would  have  been  killed  likewise,  if  they 
hud  not  put  themselves  under  the  authority 
of  the  Austrian  Consul. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  there 
was  only  one  English  ship  at  Sinope,  which 
had  arrived  a  very  short  time  before  the 
attack  was  made.  He  believed  the  crew 
were  placed  in  a  most  cruel  position. 
They  were  attacked  outside  the  harbour 
by  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  fire  that 
could  be  opened  upon  an  unresisting  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  when  the  crew  sought  to 
escape  and  to  get  on  shore,  they  were  ex* 
posed  to  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish population. 
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Sib  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  be 
thought  that  the  Btatement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
comptetelj  exonerated  the  British  Admiral 
from  the  slightest  blame  in  connection  with 
the  affair  at  Sinope.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whe- 
ther any  information  had  reached  the  Go* 
vernment  to  the  effect  that  two  Russian 
frigates  had  looked  into  Trebizond,  and 
stayed  there  for  a  short  time  ?  He  wished 
also  to  know  whether  it  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that 
the  Russian  fleet  was  still  continuing 
communications  with  the  coast  of  Cir- 
cassia ! 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  in  the 
communications  which  he  had  received 
from  Admiral  Dundas  it  was  stated  that 
the  screw  ships  of  war  and  the  steamers 
of  the  combined  fleets  had  visited  the  dif- 
ferent ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  They  had 
visited  Varna  mare  than  once ;  they  had 
visited  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azof; 
they  had  visited  the  coast  of  Circassia; 
and  with  the  exception  of  three  small 
ships  of  war  in  a  harbour  near  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  they  had  never  yet  seen  a  Rus- 
sian ship  of  war. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  for  any  time,  and  that  only 
in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Sinope.  As 
regarded  the  tenor  of  the  negotiation  pub- 
lished in  the  blue  books,  he  would  simply 
express  the  persuasion  which  he  had  always 
entertained,  that  a  vigorous  policy  was 
that  best  calculated  to  avert  war,  and  that 
a  timid  policy  was  fraught  with  danger 
and  ultimate  disaster.  In  this  spirit  he 
saw  cause  for  regret  that,  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Principalities  by  the  Russians, 
the  attitude  best  befitting  England  was  not 
followed,  by  the  coincident  entrance  of  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  British  fleet.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Marylebone  (Lord  D. 
Stuart),  speaking,  as  he  said,  under  cor- 
rection of  naval  Members  of  the  House, 
expressed  his  impression  that  a  line*-of- 
battle  ship  would  not  fire  into  a  frigate.  In 
such  case,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  British 
line- of- battle  ship  to  fire  clear  of  the  frigate, 
and  if  the  frigate  did  not  surrender,  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  fire  into  and  sink  it ; 
but  if  the  frigate  were  sunk,  no  effort 
would  be  spared  on  the  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  British  line-of-battle  ship  to  save 
every  man  they  could.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  seven  ships  of  the  line, 


sailing  down  upon,  and  destroying,  seven 
frigates,  should  have  been  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  congratulation  by  the  EmpenM*'  of 
Russia.  He  also  shared  in  the  difficulty 
which  the  noble  Lord  felt.  He  could  not 
elicit  from  the  English  language  words 
capable  of  embodying  the  sense  he  enter* 
tained  of  the  ignoble,  nay,  inhuman  and 
cowardly  carnage,  perpetrated  by  the  Rus- 
sian Admiral  and  his  squadron  on  an  un- 
resisting enemy,  nor  the  admiration  of 
the  heroic  and  almost  superhuman  defence 
made  by  the  Turkish  ships.  The  battle 
of  Sinope  would  reflect  everlasting  honour 
on  the  arms  of  Turkey,  and  tarnish  the 
escutcheon  of  Russia  with  a  disgrace  which 
time  would  not  obliterate.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
stated  the  other  iltght  that  the  dcfencelesa 
state  of  Sinope  being  evident,  the  Ambaa* 
sadors  of  England  and  France  had  made 
known  to  their  respective  Admirals  the 
necessity  that  the  fleets  should  immedi- 
ately proceed  thither ;  that  Admiral  Dun- 
das  had  responded  to  the  communication* 
but  that  the  French  Admiral  demurred  in 
the  first  instance,  in  consequence  of  the 
recall  of  his  Ambassador  and  a  desire  to 
avoid  incurring  the  responsibility ;  and  af<* 
terwards,  on  the  arrival  of  a  successor  in 
the  embassy,  upon  the  ground  of  unwill- 
ingness at  that  season  to  risk  his  ships  in 
the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  regretted 
that  Admiral  Dundas,  under  the  circum- 
stances, did  not  consider  himself  justified 
in  proceeding  alone,  as  the  British  fleet 
was  more  than  equal  to  engage  any  Rus- 
sian fleet  which  could  have  been  opposed 
to  him.  There  would  have  been,  then, 
but  small,  if  any,  risk  of  collision,  or  of 
the  safety  of  the  port  of  Sinope.  In  the 
first  instance,  however,  in  fair  justice,  ho 
must  observe  that  for  some  time  past,  be- 
fore the  30th  of  NoTcmber,  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks  had  been  at  active  war  on 
land.  Under  those  circumstances,  to  de- 
stroy an  enemy's  squadron  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  convoy  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, was  nothing  more  than  an  act  of 
lawful  warfare — deadly  as  the  attendant 
slaughter  might  be,  and  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. If  such  were  not  the  design  of 
naval  operations,  he  could  wish  to  have 
defined  that  course  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  opposed  fleets  and  armies  when 
sent  out  by  legitimate  authority  to  van- 
quish and  overcome  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  As  a  sailor — and  he  believed  he 
should  have  with  him  all  military  men — 
and  all  conversant  with  the  conduct  of  war 
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— he  was  of  opinion  that  the  RuBsian  Ad- 
miral did  no  more  than  his  dutj  by  leading 
into  the  port  of  Sinope  an  overwhelming 
force,  80  as  to  obtain  bis  object  at  the  least 
possible  risk  to  his  own  shipa  and  men ; 
for  the  highest  merit  and  the  first  dnty  of 
a  naval  commander  was  to  bring  his  fleet 
out  of  action  in  as  efficient  a  state  as  pes* 
aible  for  resuming  hostilities^  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  taking  a  greatly  superior 
force  would  have  been  an  act  of  humanity, 
if  properly  used.  It  was  his  subsequent 
conduct  which  clouded  his  squadron  and 
himself  with  condemnation  and  detesta- 
tion. To  torn  to  the  larger  question  from 
this  distressing  subject,  the  fate  of  an 
empire  which  adjusted  the  equilibrium  of 
European  power  was  now  at  stake — a  State 
considered  to  be  so  ieeble  and  tottering 
by  its  northern  enemy  as  to  be  ready,  at 
her  shaking,  to  crumble  into  powder.  He 
exulted  in  knowing  that  she  was  not 
to  be  left  to  her  own  heroic  defence, 
that  she  was  not  now  to  be  unsupported 
io  her  struggle  for  independence — not 
BOW  to  be  nncared  for,  when  slie  called 
for  help  to  that  nation  which  had  ever 
been  the  protector  of  the  weak.  On  the 
deliberations  and  voice  of  that  House 
depended  the  extension  of  that  aid  and 
succour  which  was  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration in  the  estimates  now  lying  on 
the  table,  and  which  would,  he  trusted, 
place  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  country  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  the  nation.  He  would 
only  observe  that  no  country  was  more 
gvilty  of  evil  consequences,  than  that 
which  underrated  the  power  of  the  eountry 
opposed  to  it,  or  uinlervalued  its  means 
of  defence.  It  was  to  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  Russia  bad  alwaya  gained  more  by 
diplomacy  than  by  arms.  She  began  her 
career  by  assuming  to  be  the  protector  of 
Poland,  the  Crimea,  and  Gircassia;  she 
ended  by  being  the  tyrant.  So,  now, 
would  she  claim  the  protectorate  over 
12,000,000  of  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey. 
The  Czar,  under  the  specious  mask  of 
aympathy  with  his  co-religionists,  aimed 
at  a  dominion  that  would  vanquish  and 
enslave  all  Christendom.  Russia  had 
already  wrested  from  Sweden  a  domain 
larger  than  the  remains  of  her  own  an- 
cient kingdom ;  from  Denmark,  Norway  ; 
from  Poland,  as  much  as  the  Austrian 
empire ;  from  Turkey  in  Europe,  as  much 
as  the  dominions  of  Prussia  proper ;  from 
Turkey  in  Asia,  as  much  as  the  Rheoiah 


f>rovince8  of  Piiissia,  Belgium,  and  Hoi* 
and ;  from  Persia,  as  much  as  England. 
In  sixtfy^four  ydars  Russia  had  advanced 
her  frontier  between  800  and  900  miles 
towards  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris ;  be- 
tween 400  and  500  miles  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  within  a  few  leagues  of  Stock- 
holm, and  1,000  miles  nearer  to  Teheran 
and  India.  She  was  now  coiling  round 
the  south  and  east  of  Austria.  The  safety 
and  policy  of  Europe  required  a  barrier 
against  Russia ;  she  must  not  extend  her 
jurisdiction  and  supremacy  over  the  East, 
or  make  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Se^ 
Russian  lakes,  or  the  Sound  and  the  Bos- 
phorous  the  bases  of  her  colossal  stride. 
She  must  not  be  allowed  to  threaten  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  high  road  to  India. 
A  stand  must  be  made,  and  the  limits  of 
Russia  must  not  be  transgressed.  On  the 
part  of  France  and  England  the  war  would 
not  be  one  of  ambition,  but  a  patriotic  war, 
undertaken  to  preserve  their  interests, 
while  Russia  threatened  the  balance  of 
European  power,  extended  her  frontier  to 
the  prejudice  and  peril  of  independent 
States,  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  pro- 
tectorate which  she  at  present  exercised 
in  Germany,  and  aimed  at  converting  Con- 
stantinople into  a  centre  of  future  con- 
quests and  the  metropolis  of  a  universal 
empire.  Steady,  aggressive,  and  unscru- 
pulous in  her  course  for  more  than  100 
years,  her  ambition  would  be  contented 
with  no  less  a  destiny.  He  made  no 
question  but  that  this  country  would 
emerge  from  any  position,  however  dif* 
ficult>,  in  which  she  might  be  placed,  with 
increased  honoor  shed  on  the  sister  ser- 
vices, and  with  additional  renown  to  her 
already  high  name  among  all  the  nationa 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND:  If  this  countty 
expects  to  be  well  served,  it  becomes  this 
House  to  aet  its  face  strenuously  against 
unprofessional  observations  on  the  com- 
manders it  employs.  It  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  any  one  should  hare 
insinuated  that  Admiral  Dundas  has,  in 
the  remotest  degree,  shown  a  want  of 
energy  and  decision.  Many  years  ago  I 
was  sailing  with  him  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  he  said  to  me,  '*  Some  day  or  other  I 
shall  be  an  admiral  ;  there  will  be  a  war ; 
I  shall  be  commanding  here ;  and  the 
worst  thing  I  shall  have  to  contend  against 
will  be  the  satiric  observations  of  ignorant 
people  at  home."  And  I  remember  well 
he  added,  *'  When  the  time  arrives  I  shall 
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quote  you  as  a  witness  that  I  told  you  this 
many  years  ago." 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  said, 
he  so  far  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  that  civilians  ought  to  abstain 
from  criticising  professional  details,  but  he 
could  not  concur  in  thinking  it  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  tife  British  House  of  Commons 
to  discuss  when  the  English  fleet  ought  or 
ought  not  to  act.  He  rose,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  had  altogether  evaded  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Evesham  (Sir  H.  Willoughby).  The  hon. 
Member  required  some  explanation  of  the 
inactivity  of  our  fleet,  when  it  had  been 
represented  that  Admiral  Dundas  was 
under  orders  to  go  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  J.  Graham's) 
reason  for  that  inactivity  was  that,  a 
change  of  ambassadors  occurring  about 
that  time,  the  French  Admiral  declined  to 
enter  the  Black  Sea  at  that  period.  It 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  French)  that  it  was 
not  so  very  essential  that  the  two  fleets 
should  advance  side  by  side,  especially  as 
it  must  be  recollected  the  French  fleet 
proceeded  to  the  Greek  waters  whilst  the 
English  fleet  remained  at  Malta.  Admiral 
Dundas  had  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  a 
fleet  perfectly  suflftcient  to  have  swept  the 
Black  Sea  and  driven  the  Russian  fleet 
into  Sebastopol.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
explain  why  English  interference  was  used 
to  prevent  Admiral  Slade  entering  the 
Black  Sea  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  per- 
fectly able  to  compete  with  the  Russian  fleet. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  shook  his  head, 
as  if  he  thought  that  was  not  the  case,  but 
it  was  Admiral  Slade 's  own  opinion,  it 
being  his  intention,  if,  entering  the  Black 
Sea,  he  did  not  find  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Si  nope,  to  go  round  by  Circassia  to  search 
for  it ;  and  he  said  in  a  letter,  that  they 
might  expect  in  a  few  days  to  hear  of  a 
eonflict  between  himself  and  the  Russians. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  with  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Turkish  line-of-battle  ships  com- 
bined he  shonld  be  able  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  Russians.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  that  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  had  attributed  the  disaster  to 
the  Turks  themselves  ;  surely  he  must 
htive  forgotten  the  despatch  in  which  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  wrote,  **  I  cannot 
disguise  from  myself  the  fact  that,  had 
oar  fleet  gone  into  the  Black  Sea,  this  dis- 
Mier   would   uot    have    happened.*"     He 


was,  however,  glad  to  hear  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  report  that  serious 
differences  existed  between  Admiral  Dun- 
das and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  the  gallant  Admiral  would  not  obey 
the  orders  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
without  seeing  the  despatches  from  the 
Government,  claiming  a  right  to  put  an 
interpretation  of  his  own  upon  those  im- 
portant documents.  No  person,  after 
reading  the  papers  before  the  House,  could 
charge  Lora  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  with 
not  acting  vigorously,  without  doing  great 
injustice  to  that  noble  Lord.  At  the  same 
time,  the  personal  prowess  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  was  known  to  them  all  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  if  not  fettered  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  would  be 
able,  there  was  little  doubt,  by  and  by,  to 
give  a  very  good  account  of  himself. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he  felt 
that  the  House  was  very  much  obliged  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  for 
raising  this  discussion,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  possibly  be  surprised 
that  an  affair  which  had  excited  so  much 
indignation  as  the  catastrophe  of  Sinope 
should  be  fully  discussed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  looked  upon  that  catastrophe 
as  occasioned  by  the  hesitating,  feeble,  and 
vacillating  policy  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  aroused  such  a  deep  feeling 
of  indignation,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  Europe ;  but  he  was  rejoiced 
to  see  that  they  had  at  length  discovered 
their  error,  and  were  preparing  to  pursue 
a  firmer  and  more  energetic  course.  Id 
his  opinion  the  combined  fleets  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  Black  Sea  long  before  it 
was,  and  by  his  despatches  it  was  plain 
Lord  Stratford  greatly  regretted  that  such 
a  measure  was  not  taken.  As  early  as 
the  month  of  October  it  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  two  Governments,  and 
instructions  were  sent  to  the  Ambassadors 
to  send  those  fleets  to  operate  wherever 
they  might  judge  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Turkish  territory.  It 
appeared  in  the  despatches,  both  from 
London  and  Paris,  that  if  the  Russian 
fleet  came  out  of  Sebastopol,  the  combined 
fleets  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  enter 
the  Bosphorns.  He  believed  that,  although 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  fleet  might  not 
have  come  out  in  a  body  from  Sebastopol, 
yet  for  a  very  long  period  previous  to  the 
affair  of  Sinope  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
cruising  in  the  Black  Sea.     When  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  lie  heard  the  Russian  fleet  de- 
scribed as  a  very  powerful  and  formidable 
fleet ;  and  when  he  went  on  board  the 
Adniirars  ship  at  Besika  Bay,  he  asked 
the  officers  how  that  was  known,  since  no 
one  had  hail  any  opportunity  of  observing 
it.  The  answer  he  received  was,  **  It  is 
true  we  have  not  seen  the  Russian  fleet, 
and  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
it;  but  this  we  know  — it  has  'kept  the 
Black  Sea  for  two  months,  which  no  other 
fleet  has  done,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
ft  very  bad  one."  He  could  not  conceive 
that  the  Ambassadors  would  not  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  send  the  combined 
fleets  into  that  sea  to  meet  the  Russians 
if  their  general  instructions  had  not  been  to 
avoid  any  possible  chance  of  collision,  lie 
looked  upon  that  policy  as  weak  and  feeble, 
and  very  unlikely  to  conduce  to  that  peace 
which  was  so  much  desired.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  hear  the  explanation 
which  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
with  regard  to  the  readiness  of  Admiral 
Dundas  to  go  into  the  Black  Sea,  because 
he  thought  that  completely  relieved  Ad- 
miral Dundas  from  any  imputation  of  show- 
ing reluctance  to  be  there.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate that  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  dissuaded  from  sending  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Slade  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Turkish  ships  were  very  fine  ships, 
and  manned  by  very  gallant  men ;  and  if 
the  whole  of  the  fleet  had  been  at  Sinope, 
most  probably  the  Russians  would  not 
have  attacked  the^i  at  all,  or,  if  they  had, 
the  Russian  fleet  would  have  been  beaten 
off.  In  either  case  the  catastrophe  of 
Sinope  would  have  been  averted.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  x>pposite  (Sir 
H.  Willoughby),  that,  bulky  as  the  blue 
books  were,  they  did  not  aflbrd  a  narrative 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
this  war,  nor  did  they  contain  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  ought  to  contain.  It 
was  stated  in  the  papers  that  the  Russian 
Admiral  issued  a  kind  of  manifesto  to  the 
Austrian  Consul  at  Sinope,  justifying  the 
attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet.  That  docu- 
ment was  not  to  be  found  in  the  blue 
books ;  and  there  were  others,  he  under- 
stood, which  would  throw  light  upon  the 
subject.  Other  documents,  he  had  been 
given  to  understand,  were  in  possession  of 
the  Government,  and  he  wished  to  ask 
whether  no  report  as  to  the  situation  and 
csLpRciij  of  Sinope  as  a  harbour  had  been 
received  which  could  be  laid  on  the  table 


of  the  House  ?  But  if,  before  the  cata- 
strophe at  Sinope,  a  reluctance  had  been 
shown  to  enter  the  Black  Sea,  why  was 
that  reluctance  continued  after  that  dread- 
ful event  ?  That  fearful  event,  which  the 
noble  Lord  hud  so  well  described  as  the 
butchery  of  Sinope.  occurred  on  the  30th 
of  November,  and  the  fleets  did  not  leave 
the  Bosphorus  until  the  5th  of  January. 
It  was  also  much  to  be  regretted  that  thoy 
remained  only  a  short  time  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  then  returned  to  Beycos.  He 
was  told  the  Black  Sea,  though  deficient 
in  harbours,  and  subject  to  fogs  and  violent 
gales,  was  remarkably  free  from  rocks  and 
shoals  ;  and  although  there  was  no  port  at 
Sinope,  the  holding  ground  was  so  good 
that  the  largest  ships  might  anchor  there 
in  perfect  safety.  There  might  be  some 
difliculty  in  getting  provisions  and  water 
at  Sinope,  but  that  might  have  been  over- 
come, and  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
been  encountered,  when  the  great  and 
paramount  object,  as  borne  out  by  the 
despatches,  was  to  sweep  the  Russian  flag 
from  that  sea.  How,  he  would  ask,  could 
that  be  done  if  the  fleets  did  not  remain  in 
that  sea  ?  He  knew  when  they  came 
back  to  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  it 
greatly  discouraged  the  Turks  and  elated 
the  partisans  of  Russia.  The  Greeks  all 
said, the  reason  why  they  came  back  was 
because  they  dare  not  meet  the  Russian 
fleet.  Such  an  observation  might,  from 
its  absurdity,  raise  a  smile  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  hon.  Gentlemen  here,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  was  the  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  minds  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion, and  that  they  believed  it  sincerely. 
Orders  were  mentioned  in  the  despatches 
that  the  Admirals  were  not  to  allow  the 
Russian  fleet  to  appear  in  those  waters, 
and  if  a  Russian  fleet  appeared  they  were 
to  call  upon  it  to  retire,  and  if  not  assented 
to  to  have  recourse  to  force.  The  words 
were  very  fine,  and  sounded  very  bold  ; 
but,  as  he  was  informed,  the  Russians  had 
taken  no  notice  of  them,  had  continued  to 
navigate  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  make 
direct  aggressions  in  the  Turkish  territory. 
In  the  letter  of  an  intelligent  officer  in  one 
of  the  ships  of  the  combined  fleet,  address- 
ed to  himself,  he  found  it  stated  that 
scarcely  had  they  retired  from  BatouiQ 
when  the  Russian  ships  of  war  cannonaded 
Fort  St.  Nicholas  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  attacked  by  land.  The  Russians 
were,  however,  repulsed.  That  was  on 
the  4th  of  January,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards  they  cannonaded  another  ^oiall  fort. 
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a  few  tntloB  east  of  Trebizond.  lie  could 
not  blame  tbe  French  and  English  Admi- 
rals. He  could  understand  why  thoj 
should  have  very  little  relish  for  half  mea- 
sures, and  not  like  to  expose  their  ships 
without  baring  anything  considerable  to 
accomplish.  He  could  not  but  express  his 
surprise  at  the  answer  he  had  received  to 
a  request  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House 
a  despatch  of  the  Prime  Minister,  which 
the  nuble  Earl  had  quoted  as  a  proof  that 
ho  did  not  deserve  to  be  attacked  for  any 
undue  predilectron  for  the  Government  of 
Russia.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
told  him  that  there  was  an  objection  to 
produce  that  despatch.  He  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  always  thought  it  was  a  rule  that 
the  country  had  a  right  to  see  any  public 
document  referred  to  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  in  Parliament,  and  he  trusted  his 
noble  Friend  would  reconsider  the  answer 
he  had  given  to  him.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  was  now  come  when 
half  measures  were  to  be  superseded  by 
yigorons  action,  and  when  such  a  course 
^should  be  enjoined  on  our  admirals,  and 
such  a  spirit  imparted  to  every  officer  and 
seaman  in  our  fleet,  as  would  enable  them 
to  sustain  with  honour  the  proud  position 
which  this  country  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
After  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  eloquent 
leader  of  the  House,  who  exposed  the  con- 
duct of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  told 
them  England  was  determined  to  restrain 
his  ambition,  to  chasten  his  presumption, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  Turkey  and  the 
liberty  of  Europe,  and  after  the  address  of 
the  noble  Lord  tbe  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  in  another  place,  had  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  arresting  the  ag- 
gressions of  Russia,  putting  a  check  npon 
the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and,  above  all,  of  procuring  a  solemn 
guarantee  that  the  peace  of  Europe  should 
not  be  disturbed  at  tbe  simple  will  of  an 
ambitious  Autocrat,  he  thought  they  could 
not  but  give  a  liearty  support  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  carrying  out  these  designs, 
and  ought  not  to  criticise  with  too  great 
minuteness  the  actions  of  their  officers. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  F.  French), 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond),  asked,  should 
not  the  House  of  Commons  determine  whe- 
ther the  fleets  should  go  into  the  Black 
Sea  ?  He  would  answer — the  Honse  of 
Commons  could  not  tell.  It  must  depend 
on  the  winds  and  weather.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  sit  there  and  con- 
Lord  D.  Stuart 


duct  the  Black  Sea  fleet.  It  was  also 
utterly  impossible  for  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  to  conduct  it. 
The  head  of  the  fleet,  the  Admiral  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  if  he  received  orders 
from  the  Ambassador,  must  still  judge  of 
the  condition  of  the  weather  at  the  time 
he  received  those  ordors.  It  had  been 
said,  why  did  not  the  English  fleet  go  alone 
into  the  Black  Sea  ?  Why  ?  Would  not 
such  a  course  have  been  most  unwise  ? 
Would  not  the  Government,  by  such  a  step, 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  embarking  in  a 
war  with  Russia  without  France?  We 
should  have  committed  an  aggression. 
Franco  would  have  committed  no  aggres- 
sion ;  and  yet  some  Gentlemen  would  have 
had  us  alone  attack  the  Russian  fleet  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war.  Then  it  was 
asked,  why  did  they  not  permit  the  Turkish 
fleet  to  go  and  thrash  the  Russian  fleet  ? 
There  was  one  portion  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Sinope,  and  that  was  not  equal 
to  meet  the  Russian  fleet.  Admiral  Slade 
was  a  gallant  man,  and  might  have 
attempted  it;  but  if  the  Russians  had 
known  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  was  in  the 
Black  Sea,  instead  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  they  would  have  brought  out  four- 
teen or  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  over- 
whelmed the  whole  of  them.  The  portion 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  which  was  destroyed 
was  lying,  as  they  had  heard,  for  weeks 
at  Sinope,  doing  nothing,  except  tempting 
the  Russians  to  come  out  and  destroy 
them  ;  for  150  miles,  the  distance  between 
Sinope  and  Sebastopol,  was  only  a 
few  hours'  sail  with  a  fair  wind.  lie 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Christchurch  (Adm.  Walcott),  that 
there  was  quite  enough  of  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  to  justify  the  Russian 
Admiral  in  the  attack  he  made  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  advantage,  but  he 
would  not  attempt  to  justify  the  horrors  (f 
the  massacre  at  the  termination  of  the 
action.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
until  the  battle  of  Sinope  the  orders  only 
were  to  protect  the  Turkish  territory.  It 
was  the  battle  of  Sinope  which  drew  forth 
the  order  to  send  Russian  vessels  back  to 
Sebastopol,  even  by  force  if  necessary. 
That  was  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
But  for  that  battle  such  an  order  would 
not  have  been  given  so  soon.  It  only  as- 
tonished him  that  Russia  had  not  treated 
it  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Russia  had, 
however,  put  up  with  tbe  affront,  for  affront 
it  was ;  and  he  supposed,  even  now,  if  the 
combined  fleets  mot  a  Russian  squadron. 
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tbej  mast  tell  them  eiyilly  to  go  into  port» 
and  if  thej  av  civilly  consented,  no  shots 
must  he  fired,  but  the  Admirals  must  take 
off  their  hsts  to  each  other,  and  say  they 
were  mutually  obliged.  The  House  must 
recollect  that  the  Black  Sea  was  a  very 
dangerous  sea,  and  that  a  €eet  at  sea 
required  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  that  its 
movements  must  always  be  regulated  by 
the  slowest  ships  belonging  to  it.  He 
really  thought,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
that  they  had  taken  steps  in  advance  of 
the  circumstances;  for  it  was  something 
BOW  to  hear  it  said,  eren  before  there  was 
a  declaration  of  war,  that  the  fleets  of 
another  nation  were  to  be  forced  back  into 
port.  Let  them  stop  until  war  was  de- 
clared, and  then  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  what  the  British  fleet  would  do. 
Nothing  could  be  more  irksoBM  than  for  a 
fleet  to  be  placed  in  such  circumstances, 
and  to  be  kept  without  orders  to  act ;  but 
only  let  those  orders  be  given,  and  be  was 
sure  that  the  same  energy,  and  decision, 
and  vigour  in  action  would  be  shown  which 
had  always  hitherto  characterised  the  Navy 
of  this  country. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  no 
information  had  been  afforded  to  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  attack  of  the  Russians 
upon  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  and  he  thought 
that,  if  such  information  had  been  received, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  in  possession  of  any  in^ 
formation  on  that  subject,  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther they  were  prepared  to  lay  it  before  the 
House  ?  The  people  of  this  country  seemed 
to  thhik  that  whenever  the  British  fleet 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Black  Sea  there 
was  certain  to  be  some  fresh  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  he  therefore 
considered  it  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  produce  any  information  which 
might  be  in  their  possession  with  respect  to 
the  attack  on  Fort  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  SANDARS:  It  is  not  my  intention, 
Sir,  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House, 
or  to  prevent  itn  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply  beyond  a  very  few  minutes.  The  un- 
toward affair  at  Stnope  was,  all  diust  admit, 
a  most  unfortunate  event,  and  characterised, 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  by  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  barbarity,  and,  as  expressed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  was  *'  a  horrid  butchery  of  the  Turks 
whilst  lying  peaceably  in  their  own  har- 


bour." After  listening  to  this  discnsstrm, 
I  find  a  difficulty  in  deciding  where  to  lay 
the  blame.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  says,  the  Turks 
alone  were  to  blame  for  their  loss  at  St- 
nope, as  they  had  been  lying  there  for 
several  weeks  in  a  most  unguarded  state ; 
and,  further,  had  been  warned  of  their 
danger  by  our  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. Another  hon.  Gentleman  lays  tlie 
blame  on  Admiral  Dundasfornot  folhiwing 
out  the  orders  and  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived. Again,  the  hon.  Baronet  below 
me,  who  originated  this  discussion,  says 
the  fault  was  with  our  Ambassador  in  not 
allowing  Admiral  Siade  to  proceed  into 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  rest  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  which  fleet  was  fully  able  to  have 
protected  the  fleet  at  Sinope,  and  to  have 
coped  successfully  with  that  of  Russia.  I 
repeat,  I  find  it  impossible  to  decide  which 
of  these  statements  is  eorrect,  and  who  is 
to  blame  for  this  bloody  massacre  at  Si- 
nope. But,  Sir,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press my  belief  tliat  if  our  Government 
had  been  more  energetic  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  Eastern  difficulties,  if  an 
early  expression  of  our  ultimate  intentions 
had  been  given  to  Russia,  if  the  passage 
of  the  Fruth  had  been  made  a  casus  beuu 
then  I  believe  we  should  not  have  been  at 
this  moment  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  war. 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  end.  As 
we  are  about  to  embark  in  this  war,  let  it 
not  be  barren  of  results.  We  want,  first, 
security  from  Russia  against  her  invading 
prosperous  and  peaceful  coimtries.  We 
want  also  the  abrogation  of  the  old  trea- 
ties between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  and 
the  renunciation  on  her  part  of  all  control 
over  the  Frtncipalitios  and  of  Servia ;  the 
restoration  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Porte,  and  the  opening  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  fleets  and  ships  of  all  nations. 
These  are  the  objects  we  have  to  accom- 
plish, and  without  which  we  shall  have 
entered  on  a  bloody  and  costly  war  to  very 
little  purpose.  In  fact,  if  we  go  to  war, 
we  should  not  be  at  war  for  nothing,  but 
demand  from  Russia  a  quid  pro  quo,  not  a 
hollow  peace,  patting  off  the  evil  day  for  a 
few  years  when  we  may  not  be  in  the  same 
favourable  position  as  at  present  for  re- 
pelling her  aggression.  We  are  now  at 
peace  with  all  the  world — France  our  firm 
ally,  Austria  and  Prussia  favourable  to  our 
policy ;  Russia  stands  alone.  I  have  said 
that  the  Government  made  a  mistake  in 
not  acting  with  more  energy  and  determi- 
nation at  the  commencement  of  this  affair ; 
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protocol  from  Vienna  was  not  accepted  hy 
RusBia ;  nor  do  I  re/jrret  that  the  proposals 
iu  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
were  not  accepted.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land wish  to  have  the  Black  Sea  thrown 
open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations ;  thej  wish 
that  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  should  be 
again  placed  under  the  sway  of  Turkey. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  are  not,  perhaps,  aware 
of  the  great  loss  and  inconvenience  which 
have  been  experienced  by  commercial  men 
in  this  country  owing  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  SuHna  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  I 
believe  Russia  has  an  interest  in  keeping  it 
in  that  state.  In  fact,  the  time  has  come 
when  Russia  must  be  taught  to  respect  the 
independence  of  other  countries,  and  to  give 
securities  for  the  preservation  of  peace  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  MURROUGH  said,  the  lion,  and 
gallant  Member  for  Bath  has  justly  stated, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  this  House  to  con- 
duct the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  it  is 
at  least  equally  impossible  for  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  himself  to  judge  of 
the  ability  of  Admiral  Slade  to  estimate 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Russian  squa- 
dron and  of  the  armament  under  his  own 
command.  And  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Wakeflold,  who  spoke  last, 
had  considered  nil  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  our  Eastern  diplomacy  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  he  would  have  been  at 
no  loss  to  apportion  the  blame  or  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
existing  difficulties.  He  would  have  been 
enabled  to  poiut  out  not  only  the  measures, 
but  almost  the  men  who  had  created  them  ; 
although,  perchance,  1  myself  might  have 
been  diverted  from  the  consideration  of 
those  measures  by  the  invective  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  the  noble  Lord  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  ac- 
clamations which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton — 


yet,  ^t  the  same  time,  I  give  them  the 
credit  of  intending  to  act  for  the  best, 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to  give 
them  my  support,  and  to  vote  the  neces- 
sary supplies  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  vigour,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
a  speedy  termination.  I  do  not  see  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)  in  his  place.  I  heard  his  speech 
the  other  night  with  regret.  It  was,  as 
usual,  an  able  speech,  but  in  my  opinion  a 
most  dangerous  one ;  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
not  expressing  the  opinions  of  that  great 
and  enlightened  constituency  which  he  re- 
presents in  this  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Czar 
in  possession  of  Constantinople,  but  that 
he  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  prevent 
it.  He  further  advised  the  Government  to 
accept  of  the  celebrated  Vienna  note,  and 
induce  Turkey  to  accede  to  it,  and  this 
after  it  had  been  repudiated,  not  only  by 
Turkey,  but  by  this  country,  France,  Prus- 
Bia,  and  Austria.  Sir,  these  are  not  the 
opinions  of  the  constituency  of  the  West 
Riding.  I  ought  to  know  what  their  feel- 
ing is  on  this  question,  representing,  as  I 
do,  a  borough  in  the  very  heart  of  that 
constituency.  I  remember  hearing  a  speech 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  subject 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  ;  I  said  at 
the  time  it  was  a  speech  calculated  to  do 
much  harm  at  foreign  Courts;  and  this  has 
since  been  confirmed  from  more  quarters 
than  one.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War  declared  the  other  night 
that  he  knew  it  had  had  an  unfortunate 
bearing  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween this  country  and  Russia.  The  Czar 
put  confidence  in  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  believed  that  we  should 
never  go  to  war  to  support,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  so  weak  a  Power,  and  one 
that  would  not  long  exist  as  a  European 
Power;  that  the  Mahomedan  religion  could  '  invective  and  acclamations,  in  my  optiiioa, 
not  exist  along  with  the  Christian  religion  ;  '  equally  undeserved — had  it  not  been  that 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  useless  attempting  '  these  plain  questions  have  been  so  often 
to  defend  Turkey.  The  hon.  Gentleman  j  put,  and  as  often  eraded,  why  was  Ad- 
has,  no  doubt,  great  influence  with  certain  miral  Slade  prevented  from  protecting  the 
parties  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  still  Turkish  flotilla  at  Sinope  ?  Why,  and  by 
more  with  foreign  Governments,  as  having '  whose  orders,  was  he  told  that,  if  he  en- 


been  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  successful 
fiarty ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's influence  is  great,  so  ought  he  at 
the  present  crisis  tu  be  more  guarded  in 
the  expression  of  his  peculiar  opinions. 
In  eonclusion,  Sir,  I  must  say,  roueh  as  I 
abhor  war,  and  I  yield  to  none  in  my  dis- 
like to  it,  still  I  am  not  sorry  that  the  last 
Mr.  Sandars 


tered  the  Black  Sea,  the  French  and  Eng« 
lish  fleets  should  go  back  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ?  Why  were  those  fleets  made  the 
means  of  intimidating  the  Power  which 
they  were  sent  out  nominally  to  protect  ? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  has  referred  to  the  withholding  of  a 
despatch.     I   apprehend  that,  under    our 
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system  of  {[^vei'ninent  tliis  House  has  a 
constitutional*  riglit  to  insist  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  this  despatch,  hut  we  are  not 
without  a  preceilentt  for  withholding  impor- 
tant papers.  Ita<  the  years  ISdi,  1832; 
and  1833.  momentous  events  were  ta4ting 
place.  Tlie-FashA  of  E)»ypt  had  emharked 
in  a  struggle  with  the  Sultan  for  securing 
to  himself  tli«>  inde|>endenee  of  his  throne 
and  the  poslialic  of  Acre,  in  the  autumn  of 
1831 ;  his  fttfces  commenced*  tiieir  ninreli 
in  July.  1832;  and  after  varioits  successes, 
his  army  passed*  llie  Taurus  and  was  al- 
most at  the  gales  of  Constantinople.  In 
this  extremity  the  Porte  appealed  to  Eng- 
land for  protection  and  Russia  joined  in 
that  appeal.  However,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Men>ber  for  Tiverton,  wlio-  at  that 
period  held  tho<portfolio  ol  Foreign  Affaii-s, 
refused  his  mterfurenee  ^  and  in  September 
the  battle-  ef  Rornah  was  fought.  In  De- 
cember, Lord  Ponsonby  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  Porte;-  but  amu<iiig 
himself  m  Italy,  after  tlie^  fstigues  of  his 
diplomatic  exertions  in^  Belginm>  he  diid 
not  reaeh  Constant inople  until  \hiy,  1833 ; 
during  this  important  and  critical  interval, 
England  was  represented*  at  Constantinople 
by  an  ordinary  secFct4iiiy  of  h^gation.  It 
was  under  these  ctrcttmstances  that  Russia 
tondere«k  her  assistance  to  the  Porte,  and 
her  fleet  anchored  in  ttie  Bosphorus ;  and  in 
A  few  days  afterwards,  2;0(I0  Russians  en- 
camped on  tlie  Asiatic  side,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Count  Orloff,  in 
July,  1833,  extorted  from  the  Sultan  a 
treaty,  by  wliich  he  closed  the  Dardanelles 
to  all  Powers  at  war  with,,  and  virtually 
surrendered  himself  to  Russia.  That  treaty 
has  never  been  laid  u|K>n  the  table  of  ^is 
House;  H  was  required  by  Mr.  Slieil  rn 
1834,  anil  he  was  told  hf  the  noble  Lord, 
that  its  production  at  that  period  might 
atfect  our  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia and  endanger  the  peace  of  Kitrope.  It 
was  a^ain  asked  for  in  1837,  and  the 
noble  Lord,  with  m^ieh  otfrontery,  told  the 
House  that  it  had  been  produced  three 
Tears  before.  Is  tlie  same  thing,  1  ask.  to 
bappen  again  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  three 
years  or  three  months  hence  that  this 
despatch  which  is  now  withheld  was  pro- 
ducrd  on  this  occasion  ?  There  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  in  the  country  that  the  arma- 
ments which  are  being  sent  forth  are  in- 
tended, not  for  the  protection,  but  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey ;  but  1  caution  the  Gro- 
vernment  not  to  become  the  antagonist  of 
the  people.  As  the  sword  has  been  drawn 
with   reluctance,  the  scabbard   must  not 
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be  resumed -without  consideration;  the  peo- 
ple will  not  be  well  pleased  with  barren  ex- 
ertions; thoj^  will  not  prrmit  any  Minister 
to  lose  in  diplomacy  that  which  may  be 
bought  with  blood.  The  Euxine  must  he 
free  to  every  flag;  the  ports  of  the  Danube 
free  to  every  sari ;  the  punishment  of  Rus- 
sia must  be  severe,  as  it  has  been  tnrdy ; 
it  must  be  worthyof  the-  nations  which 
inflict  it.  AnJ  if  the  necesi^ity  arises,  they 
imist  be  prepared  to  cirewnscribe  within 
the  original- liniUs  of  a  Muscovite  dirk edoia 
a  Power  that  tvonid  not  onlv  efiMse  the 
prescriptive  confines  of  Turkish  empire, 
but  eradicate  the  civilisation  and  trample 
upon  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Mr.  PHLLLIPS  said*,  he  thought  it 
was  useless  to-  enter  into  a  discussion  as 
to  what  might  ha«e  been  the  result  if  a 
dilferent  course  of  action  had  been  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  coiv 
sidered  that  the  House  ought  to  adttpt  one 
of  two  courses — either  to  say  that  the 
Government  had  so  completely  mismanaged 
matters,  duptng.  tliese  l^ng  netrotiatious 
that  tliey  were*  unfli  to  be  trusted  with  the 
condiictof  t|ie  w^r;:  or  to  give  them  the 
ooivftdence  of  the  House,  and  allow  them 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  deemed 
requisite.  11^  hoped  that,  as  he  was  the 
least  important  speaker  in  that  debate, 
he  might  be^.tli^  last,  and  he  would  only 
add  that  he.  was  prepared  to  give  his 
humble  supporit  to  any  measures  that 
might  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
war< 

LoRB  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he 
trusted  that  the  suggestion  of  llie  hon. 
Gentleman  who.  Imd  last  spoken  wuekl  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Bouse,  ttn4  that  this 
discussion  miglH  now  be  eonstd\^od  as 
finished.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  woold 
have  been  very  glad  if  he  had  been  able 
to  answer  correctly,  at  that  moment,  the 
auestion  of  the  noble  Lord  opposhe  (Lord 
J.  Manners).  Ot^  a  former  evening  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  with  him  in  the 
House  the  papers  n^lating  to  that  subject ; 
biH,  as  he  had  not  those  papers  with  him 
now,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  eould  give 
the  noble  Lord  a  eorrect  description  of 
what  had  occurred.  There  had  been  ru- 
mours, which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
false,  of  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  coast; 
but  there  had  been  an  attack  by  land  upon 
the  fort  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  an  attack 
was  also  made  by  three  small  steamers 
upon  a  fort  near  Trebizond,  but  on  the 
firing  of  a  few  shots  they  disappenrcd. 
Nothing,  in  shorty  of  any  serious  kind  had 
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occurred  since  the  disaster  at  Sinope.  On  i 
the  other  hand.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had 
gone  twice  with  a  squadron  to  Batonm, 
and  had  convoyed  vessels  containing  a 
large  number  of  troops.  Another  squadron 
of  Bnglish  and  French  steamers  had  gone 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol ;  they 
had  sailed  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  and  they  had  only  seen  three  small 
Russian  steamers  at  anchor.  He  was  as- 
sured that  no  Russian  men-of-war  had 
been  seen  at  sea  by  the  various  vessels  of 
the  combined  fleets  which  had  been  de- 
spatched in  different  directions.  The 
squadron  sent  to  Yarn  a  could  not  observe 
any  Russian  men-of-war;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Russians  had  not  kept  at  sea  since  the 
orders  were  given  to  the  combined  fleets 
subsequently  to  the  affair  of  Sinope.  He 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  no  further  statement 
to  make  to  the  House  at  that  moment,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  now  go  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply. 

SUPPLY—NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee,  Mr.  Bouverie  iu 
the  Chair. 

(L)  50,000{.,  Royal  Naval  Coast  Yolon- 
teers 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
now  take  the  opportunity,  which  he  could 
not  do  when,  on  a  previous  occasion,  the 
estimates  were  first  brought  in  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  make  some 
general  observations  respecting  them.  He 
begged,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
to  the  number  of  admirals.  It  appeared 
by  these  votes  that  there  were  sixteen 
admirals  on  active  service,  only  ten  of  whom 
were  employed  on  board,  the  other  four 
being  what  were  called  port  admirals. 
Against  these  there  were  261  admirals  in 
a  state  of  idleness,  receiving  half-pay  or 
on  the  pension  list.  Again,  take  the  cap- 
tains; there  were  ninety-three  captains 
and  127  commanders,  making  a  total  of 
220  on  the  active  list,  against  464  in  a 
state  of  idleness.  Then  again,  as  to  lien- 
tenants  and  masters,  thero  were  519  em- 
ployed, against  1,143  unemployed.  Really 
this  exhibited  a  monstrous  state  of  things, 
and  he  hoped  the  right  boo.  Baronet  would 
take  the  subject  seriously  into  his  consi- 
deration. Only  think  of  755  officers  of  all 
ranks  being  employed  in  a  fleet  the  most 
powerful  ever  seut  out  by  this  country, 
and  1,868  in  a  state  of  idleness.  He 
(Mr.  Williams)  must  say  that,  since  the 
present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
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been  in  office,  he  believed  the  management 
of  that  department  had  been  much  more 
economieal  and  efficient  than  was  formerly 
the  case ;  but  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  fact 
that,  since  the  termination  of  the  last 
war,  there  had  been  an  expenditure  of 
62,5O0,O00Z.  upon  wages,  machinery,  and 
other  items  in  the  dockyards,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  what  practical  advan- 
tage the  country  had  derived  in  return  fur 
such  vast  expenditure.  There  had  also 
been,  within  the  same  period,  an  expendi- 
ture of  10,500,0002.  for  the  enlargement 
of  dockyards ;  only  one  new  one,  that  of 
Pembroke,  having  been  construe  ted.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  take  stock 
of  the  ships,  putting  a  fair  value  on  them, 
and  making  a  most  liberal  allowance  fur 
repairs,  he  ventured  to  assert  he  would 
find  at  least  25,000,000Z.  of  money  that 
could  not  be  accounted  for — that  had  been 
squandered  in  extravagance,  mismanage- 
ment, and  inability  in  the  dockyards. 
Ships  had  been  altered,  and  almost  made 
entirely  new,  two  or  three  times  over.  He 
also  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  large  expendi- 
ture of  naval  agents  at  different  stations, 
for  taking  care  of  stores,  ammunition,  and 
various  iJiings.  They  hsd  large  establish- 
ments belonging  to  the  Navy  department, 
and  still  larger  for  the  Ordnance  and  com- 
missariat department,  all  at  the-  same 
place.  He  thought  a  saving  might  be 
made,  if  the  same  agent  conducted  the 
three  departments.  He  would  also  sug- 
gest that  a  savings  bank  should  be  esta- 
blished for  the  Navy. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  must 
thank  the  hon.  Member  for  the  support 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Government  in 
reference  to  these  estimates  hitherto,  and 
would  gladly  answer  his  observations,  al- 
though they  had  no  direct  reference  to  the 
vote  immediately  before  the  Committee. 
And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  number  (»f 
officers  on  half-pay,  beginning,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  done,  with  those  of  the  highest 
rank.  His  hon.  Friend  must  be  aware 
that  this  question  had  been  very  closely 
examined  by  the  Committee  on  the  Naval 
Estimates,  of  which  the  noble  Lord  tho 
Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour)  was 
Chairman  ;  that  the  number  of  admirals  uii 
the  active  list  was  at  that  time  considernblv 
larger  than  at  present;  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  that  Commit- 
tee, the  number  had  been  reduced  to  lOO, 
at  which  it  remained  fixed ;  that  the  pro- 
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motions  were  only  made  one  by  one  from 
thd  list  of  post-captains  as  vacancies  oo* 
curred;  and  that  all  brevets  had  ceased. 
With  respect  to  captains  and  commanders, 
the  rule  which  limited  the  promotions  to 
one  for  every  three  vacancies,  was  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  there  was  every  desire 
upon  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  reduce 
the  number  to  the  minimum  consistent 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  With 
respect  to  the  lieutenants,  the  number  on 
the  effective  list  had  been  so  much  reduced, 
that  in  the  armaments  which  were  now 
taking  place*  they  had  really  immense  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  number  they  required; 
and  he  did  think,  that  with  respect  to 
that  list,  some  reconsideration  of  the  rule 
now  in  force  would  become  essential ;  and 
if  brevets  were  to  cease,  as  he  thought 
they  ought  in  reference  to  the  higher 
ranks,  he  did  think  that  some  promotions 
from  lieuteuants  to  commanders  would  be 
fouud  indispcnably  necessary  in  order  to 
afford  encouragement  to  this  most  im- 
portant and  hard-working  class  of  offi- 
cers. With  respect  to  the  expenditure 
for  wages  and  materials  in  the  dockyards, 
his  hon.  Friend  should  recollect  the  im- 
mense changes  which  had  lately  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
ships;  first,  from  sailing  vessels  having 
given  way  to  paddle-wheel  steamers,  and 
still  more  recently  from  the  introduction  of 
the  screw.  It  was  impossible  that  changes 
Bo  considerable  could  be  made  without  ex- 
pense; but  considering  that  it  was  our 
duty  at  all  times  to  maintain  our  position 
as  the  greatest  naval  nation  in  the  world, 
he,  for  one,  did  not  regret  that  we  had  so 
large  a  number  of  vessels  in  ordinary,  be- 
cause it  had  been  shown  that  they  could 
be  converted  into  most  effective  screw 
ships  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  The 
experiment  of  placing  the  navy  agency  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissariat  had  been 
tried  to  a  certain  extent  at  Hong  Kong, 
but  it  had  been  found  to  produce  so  much 
confusion  in  the  accounts,  and  so  much 
disadvantage  to  the  naval  service,  that  he 
bad  felt  himself  bound  by  a  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  that  service  to  require  that  it 
should  be  abandoned.  With  respect  to  the 
encouraging  of  savings  banks,  he  must  in- 
form the  hon.  Member  that  facilities  for 
investment  had  been  given  to  our  seamen 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  had  not  suited 
their  tastes  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
he  regretted  to  say,  that  the  sums  invested 
hitherto  had  been  comparatively  small.  He 
admitted  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 


ject, and  his  attention  would  continue  to 
be,  as  it  had  been,  anxiously  directed  to 
the  subject.  He  attributed  the  differenco 
between  our  soldiers  and  seamen  in  this 
respect  to  the  difference  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  paid.  The  wages  of  the 
seaman  were  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  received  a  large  sum  at 
once  when  the  ship  was  paid  off  at  one  or 
other  of  the  outports,  where  he  was  subject 
to  immense  temptations  to  spend  it  prodi- 
gally. He  thought  it  most  desirable  to 
assimilate  the  two  services  in  this  respect, 
and  he  trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would  give 
him  credit  for  a  desire  to  introduce  the 
change  at  the  earliest  moment  at  which  it 
could  be  advantageously  made.  He  did 
not  think  the  present  time — when  they 
were  entering  different  classes  of  men 
under  different  circumstances,  and  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  pay — was  a  favourable  one 
to  make  the  alteration,  and  he  could  not 
positively  say  that  he  would  propose  it 
during  the  Session.  He  should,  however, 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so  when  an  opportune 
moment  arrived ;  for  he  looked  upon  it  as 
of  great  importance,  and  as  likely  to  have 
a  very  salutary  moral  effect  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  men. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  officers'  ages,  that  you  could  not 
blame  old  officers  for  having  become  old. 
A  new  system  was  wanted,  and  the  active 
list  ought  to  be  reduced  by  at  least  one- 
half.  At  present  we  had  officers  enough 
for  the  whole  navy  of  the  world,  enough 
for  the  navies  of  two  worlds  in  fact.  lie 
thought  it  very  right  to  have  such  a  force 
as  the  naval  coast  volunteers,  but  felt 
bound  to  call  attention  to  an  existing  im- 
propriety in  the  way  of  raising  them.  We 
wished  very  wisely  to  say  nothing  and  to 
do  nothing  with  impressment,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  representations  of  the  news- 
papers, the  officers  who  went  along  the 
coast  making  speeches  to  obtain  volunteers, 
constantly  told  them  as  an  inducement, 
that  if  they  entered  there  they  would  be 
free  from  impressment.  That  was  the 
very  worst  thing  they  could  do  for  the 
general  service.  He  wished  to  know  why, 
when  these  volunteers  were  given  a  bounty, 
none  was  allowed  to  able  seamen  ?  The 
sailors  had  never  been  tried  under  that 
system  ;  but  he  believed  that,  of  all  bodies 
of  men,  sailors  were  most  easily  accessible 
by  ready  money.  They  wanted  it ;  when 
he  was  a  midshipman  he  recollected  it  him- 
self. They  did  not  like  to  come  and  offer 
themselves  when  they  were  out  at  elbows  ; 
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and  such  a  bounty  would  enable  them  to 

fat  clothes.  He  believed  the  answer  to 
im  was,  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  to 
be  got  without  a  bounty,  and  that,  there- 
fore, to  give  one  would  be  to  incur  a  need- 
less expenditure.  There  might  be  plenty 
of  men,  but  he  doubted  whether  there 
were  plenty  of  seamen,  else  why  call  the 
coast  guard  into  service  ?  Why  rummage 
up  old  pensioners  ?  Why  these  appeals  to 
the  owners  of  yachts  ?  They  should  treat 
the  sailor  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  did 
the  soldier,  and  not  refuse  him  a  bounty 
when  asking  him  what  they  never  asked 
before — that  he  should  give  them  ten  years' 
service — place  his  body  at  their  disposal — 
go  in  what  ship,  to  what  climate,  and  to 
what  duty  they  pleased.  Let  this  be  given 
only  to  the  able,  trained  seamen ;  but  let 
it  be  remembered  that  they  had  grown 
into  a  less  eareless  and  a  more  thinking 
race,  and  that  they  believed  themselves,  in 
this  matter,  to  be  treated  with  injustice. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  with- 
out impugning  the  excellence  of  the  hoix^ 
and  gallant  Officer*a  motives  in  these  sug- 
gestions as  to  bounty,  he  still  thought 
that  if  any  oourse  could  be  takon  calcu- 
lated to  thwart  the  operations  of  the  exe- 
cutive Govern  meat  at  the  present  time,  it 
was  this  constant  recurrenee  to  the  ques- 
tion of  bouttty.  As  matters  stood  at  pre- 
sent he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  offer- 
lug  a  bounty,  and  thereby  entailing — as 
thereby  be  should  entail — upon  the  conn- 
try  an  immediate  expenditure  of  200,000^ 
Why  was  that  sum  to  be  expended  unless 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  it? 
Such  necessity,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  had 
no  exidtenee,  and  without  it  that  expense 
could  not,  of  course,  be  justified.  Greatly 
to  the  credit  of  our  seamen  he  said  it, 
that,  although  some  few  months  ago  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  men  for  the  fleet, 
iust  in  proportion  as  danger  had  been 
increasing,  the  willingness  of  the  sailor  to 
enter  without  bounty  had  increased  also; 
and  siaee  the  certainty  of  war  had  become 
clear«  the  whole  population  of  tlie  country* 
more  especially  the  seafaring  population, 
had  come  forward  with  a  spirit  which  it  was 
impossible  for  hon.  Members  of  that  House 
too  much  to  admire.  There  was,  thea^  bo 
need  of  a  bounty,  especially  since  the  ad- 
ditioa  of  pay  last  year  in  consideration  of 
enlisting  for  long  service,  the  care  now 
taken  to  prevent  arbitrary  pwiishments, 
and  die  mitigation  of  seeondary  punish- 
ments ill  the  Navy  wore  better  known  and 
more  fully  appreciated.  The  bounty  offend 


to  the  naval  coast  volunteers  was  offered 
them  because  tliey  were  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  militia;  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  not  on  the  same;  and  as  to  the 
bounty  given  to  the  soldier,  none  was 
offered  which  was  not  consumed  at  once 
for  necessaries  on  first  joinhig  his  regi- 
ment. So,  in  the  Marines,  the  bounty 
was  consumed  in  furnishing  necessaries. 
If  the  hon.  and  galhint  Member  was  not 
desirous  of  putting  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Government,  and  of  incurring  need- 
less expense  for  the  country,  he  would 
BOW  let  this  subject  drop. 

Sir  GEORGE  TYLER  eaid,  he  thought 
it  would  be  extremely  useful  to  the  Com- 
mittee if  some  information  could  be  given 
them  as  to  how  the  force  of  naval  eoast  vo- 
lunteers' had  been  raised,  and  whether  the 
number  of  men  who  had  eome  forward — 
many  of  whom  could  not  be  altogether  sea- 
men— was  equal  to  that  fur  which  the  vote 
had  been  taken  last  year«  When  the  sub- 
ject was  before  the  House  last  year  he  took 
an  occasion  to  express  an  opinion,  which 
was  met  with  ridicule  by  an  hoo.  and  gal- 
lant Admiral  as  rather  an  antiquated  notion. 
He  still  believed  that  we  must  depend  on 
the  mercantile  marine  for  the  manning  of 
the  Navy«  and  experience  had  since  shown 
that  he  was  correct  in  that  belief.  It  waa 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  always 
at  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  sailors  for 
continuously  manning  onr  fleet  when  re- 
quired. The  plan  proposed,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Admiral  Bowles,  was,  that  there 
should  be  a  naval  militia,  independent  of 
the  coast  volunteers,  formed  along  the 
coast,  and  within  five  miles  of  it;  and 
also,  that  there  ehoald  be  a  quota  esta- 
blishment Cor  each  great  seaport  town  in 
England.  This  force  the  author  proposed 
to  divide  into  classes;  and  he  suggested  that 
the  first  elasB,  composed  of  men  of  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  should  bo 
made  available  for  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Kavy  for  a  certain  fixed  |»eriod,  liable  to  be 
called  out  like  the  militia,  aad  with  equal 
bounties  and  advantages.  The  oeeond  class 
would  consist  of  men  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  liable  to  limited  service 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  in  this  way  a 
loree  wunld  be  established  whieh  would  bo 
at  all  times  available.  He  hoped  tlie  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  give  to  the  plan  of 
the  gallant  officer  that  consideration  which 
he  (Sir  G.  Tyler)  thought  it  deserved. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  he  must 
dtsclaira  any  intention  of  ever  ridicoling 
what  fell  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
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ber  xt\\o  had  just  spoke.  In  stating  that 
the  Navy  brought  up  men  for  her  own  ser- 
vice, and  did  not  get  them  from  the  mer- 
chant serrice,  he  had  stated  what  waa  the 
fact ;  and  he  might  roentioiT  that  it  was 
illustrated  in  the  case  ef  a  shrp  at  Devon^ 
port  the  other  dny,  inio  the  oircumetances 
of  wfaich  he  had  inquh^.  The  character 
of  all  the  men  was  g^od ;  and  when  he 
came  to  analyse  that  ship's  company,  he 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  men,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  among  tlve  petty  ofiicers, 
were  brought  up  hi  the  #ag-shrp  at  Devon- 
port.  His  intention  was  not  to  disparage 
the  merchant  service;  but  he  repeated  what 
he  had  said,  that  we  were  raising  the  very 
best  men  for  our  own  ships  and  our  own 
service.  We  had,  however,  in  very  many 
instances,  received  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ordinary  men,  who  no  doubt  would,  in 
due  thne,  make  very  good  seamen.  The 
coast  guards  were  a  very  fine  body  of  men, 
and  captains  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  the 
highest  prarse.  The  enrolment  of  coast  vo- 
lunteeits  bad  only  been  going  on  for  three 
weeks,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  at  this 
early  stage  to  say  how  it  would  proceed. 
However,  already  the  force  amounted,  in 
these  three  weeks,  to  abo^t  1,000  men. 

Captaiit  SCOBELL  said,  he  wished 
briefly  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the 
bounty.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  told  them  that  what  he  (Gapt.  Scobell) 
was  saying  would  prevent  the  manning  of 
the  Navy.  His  argument  was,  that  it 
assisted  the  manning  of  the  Navy.  How 
could  a  bounty  retard  the  manning  of  the 
Navy?  IJe  had  been  misunderstood  if  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  give  it  to  a 
single  man  who  did  not  enter  for  twenty 
years ;  and  this  mnst  be  considered  as 
against  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  estimate 
of  200,0UO{.  expense,  arising  from  the 
adoption  of  this  course.  He  would  ex- 
dude' ordinary  seamen  and  landsmen  alto- 
gether; but  he  wanted  to  see  the  better 
class  of  seamen  brought  forward  by  the 
bounty.  His  sole  object  was  to  assist  in 
the  manning  of  the  Navy  with  proper  men. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  must  beg 
to  express  his  gratification  at  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty's  statement  of  the 
effects  of  the  diminution  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  keep  his  attention  on  that  point; 
for  he  was  convinced  that  wherever  you 
found  an  officer  inflicting  numerous  pu- 
nishments on  board  his  ship,  there  you 
found  an  officer^  not  fit  for  command. 

Vote  agreed  to. 


(2.)  51.722^,  Scientific  Depnrtment. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  very  long  interval  that  oc- 
curred between  the  completion  of  surveys 
on  our  coasts  and  the  publication  of  the 
charts.  He  hoped  there  was  some  proba- 
bility of  their  soon  getting  the  very  great 
arrear  of  charts  now  due. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  must 
acknowledge  that  the  more  speedy  publi- 
eatioTt  of  the  result  of  the  surveys  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  He  had  given 
his  attention  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
hydrographical  department,  and  an  officer 
well  known  for  his  scientific  acquirements. 
Captain  Washfngton,  had  been  appointed 
as  assistant  to  Admiral  Beaufort.  The  at- 
tention of  these  officers  had  been  directed 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  more  speedy 
publication  of  the  surveys  which  had  been 
made,  as  charts  became  comparatively  use- 
less if  thefr  publication  was  long  delayed, 
and  he  believed  the  result  of  ttieir  joint 
efforts  would  be  that  the  wishes  of  his 
hon.  Friend  would,  before  long,  be  accom- 
plished. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  the  following 
four  Votes : — 

(3.)  131,451/.,  Establishments  at  Home. 

(4.)  22, 297 L,  Establishments  Abroad. 

(5.)  883,6482.,  Artificers  at  Home. 

(6.)  37.259^,  Artificers  Abroad. 

(7.)  1,142,7322.,  Naval  Stores. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  must  own 
that,  comparing  the  Votes  of  this  and  the 
previous  year  with  those  taken  for  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and,  looking  at 
the  efficient  Navy  which  we  now  possessed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  rrght  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
there  was  much  food  for  congratulation  as 
to  the  small  amount  required  to  prepare 
such  an  efficient  fleet  as  contrasted  with 
years  when  there  was  scarcely  any  fleet  at 
all  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  while  acknowledging 
the  admirable  state  of  efficiency  into  which 
the  fleet  had  been  brought,  there  was  one 
arm  in  which  he  fearea  it  was  deficient ; 
he  alluded  to  ships  fitted  for  carrying  mor- 
tars. When  he  was  at  the  Admiralty,  a 
seeond>  class  steam- sloop  was  fitted  for  that 
pnrpose,  and  the  experiment  was  looked 
upon  as  a  successful  one. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  that  all 
our  large  ships  at  present  threw  shells 
from  their  68>ponndcrs,  almost  in  the  same 
way  as  mortars,  and  were  capable  of  burst- 
ing their  shells  at  the  same  distance  aa 
mortars. 
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Mb.  CORRT  :  But  without  the  power 
of  elevation. 

Caftaih  SCOBELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
improvement  of  the  am  all  arma  would  not 
he  loat  aight  of.  Some  of  the  marinea,  he 
apprehended,  were  now  practiaed  in  the 
use  of  the  Mini6  rifle.  He  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  finally 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  propriety  of 
employing  iron  as  a  material  for  ships  of 
war  ?  He  wished  also  to  put  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Geutleman  with  regard  to  the 
reward  given  to  the  inventor  of  the  screw- 
propeller.  He  understood  there  were  par- 
ties who  were  said  to  have  a  reasonable 
claim  to  he  considered  in  the  matter,  and 
who  urged  that  the  screw-propeller  invent- 
ed by  them  was  the  very  one  which  the 
Royal  Navy  now  used,  and  for  whicli  the 
premium  had  been  awarded* 

Sib  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  informing  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  that  the  muskets  supplied 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  were  of  the 
most  improved  description.  With  regard 
to  the  second  question  which  had  beeu  put 
to  him,  he  had  to  state  that  the  result  of 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  afford- 
ed proof  that  iron  was  not  a  material  well 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
inventor  of  the  screw-propeller  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were,  that  a  aum 
of  10,000{.  had  been  paid  io  persons  who 
claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of  the  screw- 
propeller  in  use  in  Her  Majesty's  shipa, 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  a  bond  of  indemnity 
had  been  required,  in  the  event  of  any 
person  hereafter  coming  forward  and  prov- 
ing himself  to  have  beenAhe  original  in* 
venter,  and,  if  Captain  Carpenter  were,  in 
fact,  the  original  inventor,  he  could  insti- 
tute a  legal  claim. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  when 
he  was  at  the  Admiralty  the  patentees  of 
different  inventions  claimed  from  the  Ad- 
miralty payment  for  the  use  <of  their  screw- 
propellers.  Whilst  the  question  was  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Admiralty 
declined  making  any  payments.  At  last 
the  parties  made  an  arrangement,  vesting 
the  claims  in  one  company,  and  then  a 
demand  was  made  on  the  Admiralty  for 
the  sum  due,  which  was  a  very  consider- 
able sum.  When  the  matter  came  before 
him,  he  said  he  should  like  to  have  it  settled 
not  only  for  the  past,  but  also  for  the 
future.  The  parties  took  a  liberal  view  of 
the  subject,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that,  if 


the  Admiralty  had  been  called  upon  to  pay 
for  each  particular  invention,  the  amount 
would  have  been  much  larger  than  that 
paid,  namely,  10,000{.  A  guarantee  was 
taken  from  the  parties  holding  the  Govern* 
ment  harmless  for  the  future. 

Mb.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  said, 
he  felt  bound  to  state  that,  in  his  opinioUp 
the  credit  of  the  application  of  the  screw- 
propeller  to  ships  was  due  to  Captain 
Evans.  That  officer  had  been  sent  to  in- 
spect the  Archimedett  which,  he  believed, 
was  one  of  the  first  ships  which  was  fitted 
with  a  screw-propeller,  and  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  which  took  place,  and  the 
inventor  was  at  that  time  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  power  which  the  screw  gave  over  the 
helm,  and  every  one  of  the  statements 
which  Captain  Evans  made  on  that  occa- 
sion had  since  been  justified  by  the  result. 
When  credit  was  claimed  by  Afferent  per- 
sons for  the  application  of  the  screw-prd- 
peller,  he  thought  that  some  credit  was  due 
to  an  officer  who  had  so  materially  facili- 
tated its  adaptation. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  helieved 
the  money  had  been  paid  to  a  company, 
and  by  that  company  to  a  Mr.  Lowe.  In 
IS52,  Mr.  Lowe  petitioned  for  an  exten- 
sion of  his  patent,  and  the  petition  was 
heard  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinioa 
that  Mr.  Lowe  was  not  the  inventor  or  pa- 
tentee of  the  s^rew-propeller  used  in  Her 
Majesty^s  service,  and,  therefore,  refused  to 
extend  his  patent.  Captain  Carpenter  hud 
spent  3,000{.  in  carrying  out  his  plana, 
and  it  would  be  v>ery  hara  for  him  to  have 
to  fight  the  matter  in  a  court  of  law  against 
a  large  company.  The  screw  in  the  Aga-^ 
memnon,  and  some  other  ships,  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  screw  of  Captain 
Carpenter,  and  was  not  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  screw. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  the  de- 
cision that  Mr.  Lowe  had  no  claim  for  the 
extension  of  his  patent  was  no  proof  that 
the  Admiralty  were  not  bound  to  pay  whilst 
that  patent  was  in  operation.  It  was  a 
combination  of  a  great  number  of  patents, 
and  until  Captain  Carpenter  could  establish 
a  legal  right  he  could  have  no  claim. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  which  followed  that  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  the  head  took 
the  same  view  of  the  aubject,  and  carried 
it  out. 

Admibal  WALCOTT  said,  that  Captain 
Carpenter  had  devoted  the  entire  of  his 
private  fortune  to  the  advantage  of  hia 
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profession,  and  was  unable  to  take  pro* 
ceedinga  in  a  court  of  law. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  were  also  the  follow- 
ing three  Votes : — 

(8.)  372.642i.,  New  Works. 

(9.)  32,000i.,    Medicines  and  Medical 
Stores. 

(10.)  54,653{.,  Miscellaneous  Senrices. 

(11.)  657,5761..  Half.Pay. 

Admiral  WALGOTT  thought  that,  ac- 
customed as  we  had  been  to  refer  the 
high,  position  which  England  held  among 
nations  to  the  superiority  of  her  naval 
power,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  con- 
cur in  any  measure  which  should  make  a 
more  adequate  provision  for  manning  the 
Navy.  For  uf  what  possible  use  or  avail 
could  it  be  to  boast  of  a  splendid  navy  of 
ships,  unless  manned  with  the  sinews  and 
nerves  to  render  them  efficient?  But  it 
was  necessary  plainly  to  tell  the  man-of- 
war's  man  to  what  he  might  look  forward 
*-to  satisfy  him  of  the  certainty  of  that 
provision  which  was  proposed  for  his  wel- 
fare, present  and  fiiture.  The  officers 
should  possess  the  perfect  conviction  that 
DO  disposal  of  patronage,  fbr  ends  private 
or  political,  would  mar  their  prospect  of 
the  reward  due  to  merit.  Then  this  coun- 
try would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  such  a 
generous  and  fostering  care  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession. He  agreed  wholly  in  opinion  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Bath 
(Capt.  Scobell),  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unwise  than  to  encumber  a  ship  with  any 
large  proportion  of  landsmen.  Very  few, 
indeed,  but  ordinary  seamen  ought  to  bo 
taken  on  board.  Lads  of  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  the  material 
from  which  blue  jackets  must  be  made. 
In  the  Navy  yearly  from  3,000  to  4,000 
such  onght  to  be  entered,  in  order  to 
supply  regular  men-of-war's  men.  He 
was  gratified  by  the  testimony  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  to  the  services  of  his 
predecessors  at  that  board.  To  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  the  service  was 
indebted  for  the  Committee  on  Monning 
the  Navy,  of  such  vast  importance  in  its 
results.  He  believed  that  no  man  over 
entered  upon  that  office  with  more  sin- 
gle-minded purpose,  or  more  earnest  de- 
sire to  conduce  by  every  possible  exer- 
tion to.  its  efficiency ;  and,  as  regarded 
its  patronage,  to  make  merit  the  sole  cri- 
terion of  advancement.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  lists. 
It  ought  and  must  be  remembered  that 
during  the  lost  war  we  had  at  one  time  no 


less  than  1,000  pendants  flying,  and  to 
officer  those  ships  was  a  matter  of  the  first 
necessity.  The  officers  then  employed 
served  their  country  with  fidelity,  and  to 
its  utmost  advantage,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  dealt  with  in  speeches  of  disparage* 
ment.  Many  in  peace  time  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  advanced  their  claims  to  con- 
tinued service — many  were  still  most  de- 
sirous of  employment,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  humble  individuals,  and  in  a  short 
time  hundreds  of  these  men  would  no 
longer  need  the  reward  of  good  and  gallant 
service.  But  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  first  evidence  and  sign  of  a  de- 
clining nation  was  ingratitude  displayed 
towai^s  those  who  had  stood  by  their 
country,  giving  her  strength  and  life  in 
that  hour  in  which  she  most  needed  them. 
The  country  was  entering  upon  another 
war ;  and  she  would  require  able  heads 
and  youthful  spirit  and  vigour,  and  they 
ought  to  be  cheered  onwards  by  the  bright 
hope  that  the  country  would  not  be  dis- 
regardful  of  their  claims  upon  her  consi- 
deration. Their  ardour  should  not  be 
damped  by  indifference  shown  to  those  who 
preceded  them  in  a  career  no  leas  noble  or 
momentous  to  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  there  was 
an  Order  in  Council  relating  to  the  dock- 
yard which  provided  that  promotions  should 
go  by  merit,  and  on  public  grounds,  and 
that  every  application  out  of  the  authorised 
course  would  not  only  be  discountenanced, 
but  would  tend  to  check  the  future  ad- 
vancement of  the  parties.  Let  the  Ad- 
miralty apply  that  regulation  to  the  Navy, 
and  they  would  soon  make  a  wonderful 
change  in  its  efficiency.  He  was  afraid 
that,  when  a  few  persons  were  employed, 
they  were  selected  not  from  public  merit 
only  ;  and  he  believed  that  one-half  the 
lieutenants  never  got  beyond  that  rank. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Christchurch 
(Admiral  Walcott)  had  observed  that 
officers  of  merit  in  the  sea  service  had 
been  neglected,  he  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  manner  in  which  naval  officers 
were  treated  with  the  conduct  pursued 
towards  officers  in  the  Army,  in  reference 
to  good-service  pensions.  He  perceived 
by  the  estimates  that  one  of  the  persons 
receiving  a  good-eervice  pension  in  the 
Navy  was  Commodore  Michael  Seymour. 
This  gentlemen  entered  the  service  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1813,  and  doubtless  ^ 
must  then  have    beei^.^erj  young.     In 
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March,  1 814,  only  fotir  montlia  afterwards, 
he  was  present,  while  flcrvinor  in  the  ilun- 
nibnl,  at  the  capture  of  tlie  Frendi  frigate 
La  Saltaae,  and  that  wa«  the  only  service 
he  had  rendered  for  his  good-service  pen- 
sion. It  was  true  that  he  had  held  the 
appointment  of  Commodore  Superintend- 
eitt  of  Devonport  'Duokjard  since  Septem- 
ber, h8di,  and  kftd  been  actively  employed 
aflimt  -as  a  comniiseioned  ofliccr  about 
eighteen  years;  but  he  had  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  those  two  employments, 
and  ninny  an  oflScer  would  have  beoii  glad  to 
have  the  .appmtitraent<s.  The  grant  of  a 
g04Ml-serviee  pensiini  for  •tlie  single  -serTice 
lie  had  'meirtioned  exhibited  a  liberality  of 
which  the  lion,  tind  gallant  Admiral  had 
DO  right  to  complain,  especially  when  many 
men  in  the  Army  'who  had  -eeiwed  in  the 
lPenin»ula  and  at  'Waterloo  w-erc  not  so  well 
rewarded ;  he  therefure  thought  that  there 
<i?as  no  giHiund  for  complaint. 

&IK  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  rather  unfortunate  in  the 
instance  he  had  adduced  of  ill  bestowed 
reward.  Commodore  Seymour's  services 
were  set  forth  in  the  paper  before  the 
House,  and  as  he  had  had  an  intet*view 
that  very  •day  with  i\\e  gallant  •oommodore, 
iie  would  ^ell  -the  Hotise  what  tlie  nature 
of  that  interview  was.  ^It  became  the 
^du^y  of  the  Admiralty  to  select  a  captain 
of  the  6eet  for  the  force  to  be  commanded 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  he  accordingly 
consulted  Sir  Charles  Napier  as  to  the 
other  who,  on  the  whole,  would  be  most 
effieieni  for  that  post.  After  conferring 
together  -and  looking  at  the  list  of  officers, 
they  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
•if  Coromodore  Seymour  ^ould  bo  :induced 
to  accept  the  appuintment,  he  would  be 
the  most  efficient  person.  That  galhrat 
oiHcer  was  at  the  moment  Superintendent 
of  Devonport  Dockyard,  and  was  also,  on 
accoiHit  of  personal  and  professional  ^ser- 
vices— without  regard  to  the  character  of 
ills  gallant  fothor,  «4iohad  been  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  the  Navy — 
in  the  receipt  of  a  good-service  pension. 
The  moment  Commodore  Seymour  was 
told  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  tlie  ser- 
rice  for  him  >to  leave  the  ddckyard  At 
Devonpnrt  and  go  on  board  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  .captain  of  the  fleet  under 
B*r  Charles  Napier,  he  said,  **I  am  ready 
to  go  at  eight-and-forty  hours*  notice,  f 
:vas  treated  gcneniUHly  in  the  profession  to  ! 
wliicli  my  heart  is  devoted.  I  am  neady  i 
to  go  ai  ouoe«  and  to  remgn  my  oivil  ap- ' 
^tment.*'  Ue  did  not  thiuk  it  right  to 
Mr.  W.  WtUUmi  ^ 


take  Commedore  "Seymour  at  Ins  word,  but 
said  hethoH«;htHt  important  that  lie idiould 
go  on  board  "the  :£)uke  of  Wellington  for 
that  special  service,  and -that  irrransoments 
-should  be  made  to  ke^  the  appointment 
open  until  that  special  service  should  be 
(performed.  On  this  understanding  he  had 
obtained  the  hearty  good-will,  without  any 
eonsiderations  of  a  private  nature,  of  an 
officer  *wkose  services  he  was  quite  certain 
woijld  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
Sir  Gbarlee  Napier,  or  of  the  public,  in 
the  important  position  to  which  be  had 
been  apftointed. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  had 
meant  to 'cast  no  reflection  on  the  gallant 
officer, 'but  lie  thought  fth«t  many  a  lieu* 
tenant  who  >hfid  fought  and  had  been 
wounded  in  some  of  the  great  battles  of 
Nelson,  and  had  nbthing  but  their  mise- 
rable halfway. to  depend  on,  might  con- 
sider themselves  hardly  treated  when  diey 
compared  the  reward  of  their  service«  with 
that  given  to  a  gentleman  whose  good  aer- 
vice  was  confined  to  the  £r8t  four  montlic 
after  1ms  joimna  the  Navy. 

^ote  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  follow* 
ing  two  Votes  : — 

.<12.)  476,659^.,  MUitary  Bensiona  and 
Allowances. 

(13.)  148,7982.,  Civil  Pensions  aod  Al- 
lowances. 

(U.)  225,0502.,  Freight,  be.  (Army 
and    Ordnance  Departments). 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  eonsi* 
dcped  that  he  had  reason  to  convplaiii  tliat 
on  a  4ate  occasion  a  inerchant  steamer  was 
employed  fiir  the  conveyance  of  troops 
from  Plymouth  to  Dublin,  thotigh  two  war 
steamers  ^wero  iring  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour useless.  Tlie  -efTect  of  tlvis  arrange- 
ment was  not  only  great  expense^  but  it 
was  attended  with  much  inconvenience  to 
the  nion«  4vho  were  kept  on  deck  during 
the  greater  pftrt  of  the  time  ia  rainy 
weather. 

Sir  JAMES  GBAHAM  aa4d,  though 
the  hon.  Memlier  seemed  disposed  to  quar- 
rel with  the  largeness  of  tins  Vote,  he  was 
afraid  he  would  be  compelled  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  illouae  to  it  again  before 
the  cliise  of  the  Session^  as  it  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  ineet  the  large  ex- 
penditure  at  present  incurred  by  the  re- 
moval of  troops.  (Mr.  Wiluams  :  Oh, 
yes  %  I  don't  mean  that.]  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber esked  why  tlie  troops  were  not  removed 
in  men-of-war.  The  reason  was  very  sim- 
ple, that  whatever  might  be  the  want  of 
aoconunodation    for    troops  in    merchant 
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steamers,  the  inconvenience  in  war  steam* 
era  was  tenfold.  With  respect  to  this 
particular  Vote,  he  might  state  that  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  within  the  last  fort- 
nij;ht  fur  the  removal  of  10,000  men  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  within  the  next 
fortnight  arrangements  wonld  be  made  for 
doubling  that  number — exertions  which  he 
trusted  would  not  be  thrown  awaj  upon 
other  Powers.  He  had  now  onlj  to  thank 
both  «idos  of  the  House  for  the  generous 
support  they  had  given  htm  in  voting  these 
estimates. 

Caftaix  SCOBELL  said,  there  were 
three  Russian  men-of-war  in  the  Austrian 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Now,  the 
Russians  who  had  charge  of  these  vessels 
of  course  i«aw  our  newspapers,  and  they 
thereby  could  be  aware  of  the  voyage  out- 
wards of  our  ships  without  guns.  Had  the 
Government  taken  any  steps  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  Russian  wm'-steamers 
injuring  English  vessels  conveying  troops 
to  the  Mediterranean  ?  There  ap))eared  to 
be  great  impatience  manifested  with  re- 
sppct  t«>  tho  remarks  which  he  had  thought 
It  his  duty  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  on 
these  estimates,  but  he  must  say  that  the 
6,500.0002.  of  money  which  had  been 
agreed  to  as  supplies  for  the  Navy  had 
been  voted  away  with  steam- like  rapidity. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  escort  any  of  our  ships 
engaged  in  conveying  troops  to  the  Metli- 
terranean.  It  was  very  true  that  there 
were  three  Russian  war-steamers  at  Trieste, 
but  he  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  that 
there  were  three  English  men-of-war  in 
that  neighbourhood  ;  and  if  they  were  not 
a  sufficient  match  for  the  Russian  war- 
steamers,  there  were  two  powerful  French 
men-of-war  to  help  the  English.  The 
three  Russian  men-of-war  were  in  the 
outer  harbour  at  Trieste  at  first,  but  they 
were  now  hauled  into  tho  inner  harbour, 
near  the  mole.  Whilst  they  remained  in 
that  position,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
English  men  of-war  to  get  at  them. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— ORDANCE  ESTIMATES. 

(15.)  19,266/.,  Ordnance  Military  Corps. 

Mr.  MONSELLsaid  that,  in  submitting 
the  Ordnance  EMimates,  he  should  endea- 
vour, as  shortly  as  he  could,  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  increase  in  the  different 
Totes  :  and  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  sntisfy  the  House  that  some,  at  least,  of 
that  increase  would  leave  for  future  years 
a  permanent  annual    saving.     Upon  the 


first  vote,  the  increase  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery was  53.023/.;  the  engineers,  29,461/. 
and  the  increased  recruiting  necessary  for 
the  addition  to  the  forces,  20,167/.     It 
would  be  hardly  necessary  for  him  at  pre* 
sent,  after  the  statements  made  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi* 
rahy  and  the  Secretary  at  War  who  had 
preceded  him,  to  give  any  reason  for  this 
increase  ;  but  he  thought  the  Committee 
would  be  gratified  by  his  giving  very  short- 
ly  a  statement  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  artillery  force  now  was.    He  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  schools  connected  with  the 
force   which  for  several   years  had   been 
progressively   increasing,  were  aiimirably 
conducted.     The  Royal   Military  Reposi« 
tory  had  now  in  it  a  class  of  twenty-four 
non-commissioned  officers,  who,  besides  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  use  and  trans- 
port  of  military  machines,   were  taught 
geometry,  mensuration,  and  all  those  other 
studies  which  were  necessarv  to  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  duties.    The  Royal  Artil- 
lery Institution,  which  was  an  institution  of 
more  recent  foundation,  had  this  year  been 
opened,  and  already  it  had  conferred  very 
great  advantages  indeed  in  the  way  of  a  tho- 
rough system  of  education  upon  the  officers 
of  the  artillery  force.    So  great  was  the  in* 
terest  taken  in  this  establishment  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  on    the  part  of  the 
officers  themselves,  which  were  last  year 
153/.,  had   risen  this  year  to  420/.     A 
course  of  lectures  was  about  to  commence 
on  those  subjects  which  were  the    most 
useful  for  the  officers  of  the  artillery  to  be 
acquainted  with — military  carriages,  forti- 
fication, &c.;  and  in  addition  to  this.  Lord 
Raghin,  the  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, last  year,  for  the  first  time,  estab- 
I  lished  a  class  of  young  men  who  had  just 
received  their  commissions,  and  sent  them 
to  the  Continent  with  experienced  officers 
to  visit  the  best  fortifications  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, so  that  they  might  become  acquaint- 
ed with  those  improvements  in  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  artillery  which  were 
likely  to  render  them  most  efficient  in  the 
discharge  of  their    duties.     He  did   not 
know  if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  any  hon. 
Gentleman  to  compare  the  state  of  the 
artillery  force  now  about  to  leave  these 
shores  for  the  East,  and  the  condition  of 
that  force  which,  under  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  amounting  to  about  the 
same  numbrr,  quitted  these  shores  for  the 
Tagus  in  1808.   He  thought  nothing  could 
be  more  remarkable  or  more  satisfactory  than 
such  a  comparison.     In  every  single  par* 
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ticttlar  the  greatest  possible  troprovemeDt 
WAS  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  instead 
of  the  small  howitxers  of  4  2-5tbs  or  5^ 
inches  bore,  the  howitzers  now  sent  out  are 
all  of  12  inches  diameter,  consequently  hea- 
vier, more  effective,  and  of  the  best  possi- 
ble description.  In  the  ordnance  in  1808, 
in  each  of  the  batteries  there  were  three 
kinds  or  different  sorts  of  guns  used,  which 
caused  great  confusion  in  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  ammunition.  At  present 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  guns,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  ammunition  is  on  a  very 
simple  and  uniform  plan.  In  1808  civil 
artificers  accompanied  the  field  batteries, 
and  were  found  most  unserviceable  and 
troublesome ;  but  now,  instead  of  civil 
artificers,  military  artificers  form  a  compo- 
nent part  of  every  troop.  At  the  former 
period  there  were  no  instructions  for  ex- 
ercise, and  every  captain  used  his  own  dis- 
cretion; at  the  present  time  the  most  clear 
and  precise  instructions  are  laid  down,  and 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  artillery  officer, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  secure  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  execution  of  all 
duties  committed  to  them.  The  code  of 
finance  regulations  was  not  settled  in  1 808, 
from  which  many  hardships  arose;  hut  now 
the  finanee  regulations  are  in  the  liands 
of  every  commanding  officer.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the 
two  forces  was  in  the  sort  of  horses  sent 
out.  Any  Gentleman  who  would  refer  to 
the  despatohes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  find  that  the  horses  which  accom- 
panied the  artillery  in  1808  were  very 
inefficient,  and  were  described  by  Colonel 
Hardinge  as  a  set  of  broken-down  Irish 
horses,  taken  from  the  Irish  commissariat. 
They  were  utterly  useless  when  they  came 
into  action,  and  their  inefficiency  frequently 
necessitated  the  leaving  behind  of  guns  at 
4k  time  when  their  services  were  most  re- 
■quired.  The  artillery  force  about  to  leave 
our  shores  would  have  1,000  horses  in 
the  highest  possible  condition  and  order. 
TThen,  with  regard  to  pontooning,  any 
Gentleman  who  had  at  all  studied  the 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War  would  be 
aware  that  the  difficulties  oecasioned  by 
a  deficiency  of  pontoons  were  remark- 
able. He  believed  it  was  only  the  year 
before  the  expedition  he  was  now  referring 
to,  and  in  Soath  America,  our  forces  were 
stopped  for  several  days  by  a  trench  eight 
or  nine  feet  wide,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  pontoons.  A  sufficient  number 
of  pontoons  would  start  with  our  forces 
now,  and  they  would  he  altogether  in  the 
¥r.  MimseU 


highest  possible  efficiency.  He  might 
mention  many  more  particulars  to  the 
Committee,  but  he  would  not  weary  it  by 
going  any  further  into  the  details  of  the 
subject.  He  had,  however,  thought  it  of 
importance  to  point  out  the  greatly  in* 
creased  state  of  efficiency  of  the  artillery 
force,  which  everybody  knew  was  the  most 
important  arm  at  the  disposal  of  any  coun- 
try in  a  time  of  war.  He  would  proceed 
next  to  the  increase  in  the  Vote  for  the 
commissariat  supplies,  the  greater  part  of 
which  increase  was  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
traordinary rise^in  the  price  of  forage  and 
other  articles  required  for  the  keep  of 
horses.  The  increase  of  price  in  that  Vote 
alone  amounted  to  158,000{.  In  the  bar- 
rack supplies  which  were  necessary  this 
year  he  took  an  increased  quantity  on  ac- 
count of  a  miscalculation  last  year;  35,2982. 
was  the  increase  occasioned  by  the  increase 
of  price  ;  and  the  increase  of  32,000{.  was 
for  the  increase  necessary  to  be  made  to 
the  number  of  stores.  Upon  the  Vote  for 
the  Ordnance  Office,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  600{.  a  year  in  the  pay  of  the  clerks, 
on  account  of  some  of  the  senior  dorks 
having  died,  and  others  retired  from  the 
service,  bnt  there  was  no  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  payment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Treasury  Committee  which  sat  upon  the 
Ordnance  Department,  and  investigated 
most  minutely  all  its  affairs,  were  convinced 
that  several  of  the  clerks  were  most  inade- 
quately paid,  and  instead  of  a  reduction, 
he  was  happy  to  state  that  \hey  recom- 
mended that  several  of  their  salaries  should 
be  raised.  Upon  ihe  Votes  for  the  salaries, 
allowances,  and  contingencies  in  establish- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cdo- 
nies,  there  was  a  decrease  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  14,7411.  This,  the  Committee 
would  observe,  was  likely  to  be  a  perma- 
nent decrease,  inasmuch  as  an  increase  of 
the  establishments  for  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  and  other  British  possessions, 
would  not  probably  be  again  required.  The 
Committee  might,  therefore,  regard  this 
decrease  as  an  annual  permanent  decrease 
of  about  14,0002.  a  year.  Upon  the  Vote 
for  the  wages  of  artificers,  there  was  an 
increase  of  upwards  of  20,0002.,  altogether 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  wages  ren- 
dered necessary  in  the  Royal  carriage  and 
other  departments,  through  the  anxiety  to 
provide  an  additional  number  of  gun  car- 
riages for  the  ships  now  fitting  out- for  the 
Baltic  fleet  and  a  change  in  the  batteries 
of  from  six  to  nine  pounders  of  the  Royal 
Artillery.     The  next  Vote  was  for  stores. 
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and  there  was  an  increase  upon  it  amount- 
iiig  in  the  whole  to  267,8552.     Of  this 
sum  the  increase  occasioned  bj  the  new 
machinery  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
at  Woolwich  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  in- 
eluding  the  gun  factory,  upon  which  he 
should  have  to  say  a  few  words  hereafter, 
amounted  to   138,0002.     Deducting  that 
138,0002.  from  267,0002.,  129,0002.  re- 
raained,  of  which  79,0002.  was  for  increase 
in  price,  leaving  50,0002.  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for.    25,6002.  of  that  sum  was 
on  account  of  small  arms,  6,8272.  for  gun- 
powder cases  for  the  equipments  of  frigates 
of  the  navy ;  and  there  was  another  item 
for  the  carriages  of  the  artillery,   which 
had  already  been  referred  to.     The  next 
Vote,  for  works,  buildings,  and  repairs  at 
home    and   abroad,  was  902,8212.  ;   and 
of  that  sum  336,7562.  was  required  for 
fortifications    and    other    works    already 
sanctioned  by  Parliament ;  and  262|6872. 
was  for  ordinary  and   current  expenses. 
Now,  that  262,687/.  for  ordinary  and  cur- 
rent expenses  was  an  increase  upon  the 
same  item  in  last  year's  estimates  of  some- 
where about  40,0002.,   and    he  thought 
it    right  to  mention    to   the   Committee 
that  that  increase  was  mainly  occasioned 
by  the  incidental  items  having  been   in 
no  instance   this  year  reduced.     ,It  had 
been  considered  expedient  to  pursue  that 
course,  though  the  system  had  been  usually 
adopted  of  reducing  every  year  the  inci- 
dental items  sent  in  to  the  different  stations 
throughout  the  country,  amounting  to  some 
25*0002,     At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
foDini  impossible,  without  suffenng  serious 
injury,  to  dispense  with   the  expenditure 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  supe- 
rior officer,  and  afterwards  reduced  ;  and 
applications    had    then    to  be    made   to 
the  Treasury  to  allow  the  money  to  be 
given  from  some  unexhausted  surplus,  so 
that  the  apparent  reduetiun  on  the  vote 
was  no  real  reduction  of  expenditure.     Of 
the  remaining  increase  in  this  vote  there 
was  an  item  of  100,0002.  for  the  purchase 
of  land  at  Aldersbott,  near  Bagshot,  for  a 
camp.     The  Committee  might  be  aware 
that  Chobham  was  to  be  immediately  in- 
closed, and  all  the  land  about  it  was  in- 
closed, so  that  it  would  soon  have  been 
impossible  to  get  any  ground  near  London 
for  the  purpose  of  a  camp  if  tbcy  had  not 
secured  this  place.     The  ground  had  been 
purchased  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  at  sums 
varying  from  10/.  to  122.  an  acre,  and  at 
any  future  time  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  realise  the  expenditure.     The  next  item 
he  had  to  allude  to  was  one  of  85,0002. 


for  a  practice  range  at  Woolwich,  and  ho 
.had  shortly  stated  the  other  day,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  West- 
minster, the  reasons  for  that  vote.     There 
had  been  for  many  years  a  practice  range 
at  'Woolwich,  which,  he  believed,  had  an- 
swered every  purpose  perfectly  well  until 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.     At 
that  period,  when  the  use  of  steam  upon 
the  Thames   had  become   so   largely  in-* 
creased,  the  range  was  found  unsafe  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  vessels  conti- 
nually passing.     As  it  was  perfectly  essen- 
tial, however,  that  the  artillery  force  should 
have  constant  practice,  it  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  that  arm  of  the  service 
should  be  preserved  in  every  way  possible. 
He  thought  the  "House  would  agree  with 
him  that  no  vote  he  had  to  propose  was 
really  of  greater  importance  to  the  service 
than  this,  and  he  believed  none  would  be 
more  cheerfully  acquiesced  in.     Abroad  a 
sum  of  2,3002.  was  required  for  the  erection 
of  a  garrison  hospital  at  Cephalonia,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  effecting  an  annual 
saving  of  1902.,  now  paid.     The  increased 
accommodation  required  at  Malta  would  en- 
tail an  expenditure  of  about  7,0002.,  and  a 
sum  of  10,0002.  would  be  required  for  the 
improvement  and  repair  of  the  defences  of 
St.  Helena.  It  was  thought  proper,  however, 
merely  to  ask  for  2,5002.  this  year.  3,0002. 
would  be  required  for  additions  and  altera- 
tions at  the  cadets'  barracks  at  Woolwich, 
and  he  thought  no  alterations  were  more 
imperatively  required  than  this ;  for,  abso- 
lutely, the  cadets  at  Woolwich  were  obliged 
to  sleep  two  or  three  in  a  room,  and  they 
had  no  place  whatever  to  study  in.   By  the 
proposed  alterations,  every  one  of  the  forty 
cadets  would  be  provided  with  a  separate 
room.    A  sum  of  7.0002.  or  8,0002.  would 
also  be  required  for  increased  hospital  ac- 
commodation, drainage  at  various  stations, 
gas,  &c.    Upon  the  Vote  for  the  Ordnance 
surveys  of  the  kingdom,  25,000/.  additional 
was  taken  for  the  ordinary  survey,  and  he 
might  now  mention  the  precise  position  of 
this  matter  with  regard  to  the  scale  of  the 
survey  as  it  now  stood.     The  Committee 
would,  perhaps,  be  aware  that,  acting  on 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Irish  scale  of  the  survey  was  adopted 
for  Great  Britain.     About  a  year  ago,  a 
great  feeling  arose  in  Scotland  that  that 
scale  was  either  too  large  or  too  small,  and 
last  year  the  question  was  submitted  by 
the  Treasury  to  some  of  the  most  scientific 
men  in  this  country,  and  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  them  reported  that  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  have  the 
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surrej  taVen  on  n  larger  Male,  llionjrh  they 
ditfered  aiiionj;  tliemaelves  as  to  wliat  tliat 
prectM  Kale  sliould  be.  It  wng  now  pro- 
posed bf  tlie  Trensurj  again  to  aubtnlt  the 
qneation  to  them,  and  to  require  them  to 
stale,  adinilling  ttial  the  scale  should  be 
raiseil.  what  in  their  opinion  was  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  it  should  be  raised, 
rhether  KreDtj-iix  and  a  half  inches,  or 
twentT-four,  or  twenty.  He  might  state 
that  the  operations  now  going  on  in  Soot- 
land  were  BO  conducted  that  they  could  be 
adapted  either  to  the  one  scale  or  the 
other.  He  had  already  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  sum  of  138,000{.  for  machi- 
nery, and  that  he  should  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  was  paBKible  that,  with  reftard  to 
some  portioQ  of  the  Vote,  there  might  be 
some  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  first 
instance,  ho  asked  the  Committee  to  con- 
aider  the  two  items  he  proposed  to  take  for 
the  improTcment  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Boyal  carriage  department  and  of  the  Royal 
laboratory  at  Woolwich,  amonnting  to- 
gether  to  138,0001.  Those  Gentlemen 
who  had  looked  into  the  eatimates  of  this 
year  would  he  aware  of  the  enormous  sums 
paid  in  wages  in  these  establishments, 
amounting,  he  thought,  to  somewhere 
about  75,0001.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
tliat  Oie  Royal  laboratory,  considering  it 
in  the  light  of  a  manufactory,  was  in  an 
extremely  primitive  state.  The  rooms  in  it 
were  so  small  that  it  was  imnossiblo  (o 
hare  any  elToctive  superintendence  over 
the  workmen  in  order  to  see  that  they 
attended  to  anil  conducted  their  work  pro- 
perly. It  waa  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  in  any  manufactory  the  order  of  ma- 
nufacture ahould  be  consecutive  —  that, 
no  article  should  hare  to  trarel  in  the 
course  of  its  manufacture  twice  over  the 
same  ground.  At  present  that  aimpte 
rule  was  not  attended  to,  and,  on  ae- 
eoont  of  the  insufficient  arrangements, 
there  were  very  considerable  difficulties, 
particularly  at  the  present  moment,  in 
making  this  department  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  service.  He  would 
ask  tlie  Committee  to  consider  what  the 
necessary  cITcoL  of  this  was.  The  conse- 
quence vrns  ihnt  greet  numbers  of  articles 
were  maniifuctursd  in  time  of  peace  tii  be 
ready  against  an  emergency ;  they  were 
kept  in  store  till  aonie  got  quite  obsolete, 
and  others  wpie  entirely  rotten.  At  the 
present  tinio  tliere  were  carriafces  in  the 
Rojttl  carria^o  department  which  were 
nttorly  UBelcjB,  which  only  took  up  room, 
■"J  which,  after  having  cost  the  eounlry 

rmous  sum  of  numey,  were  gocd  (or 
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nothing  bnt  fire-wood.  At  the  present 
moment  these  two  department  a— the  Royal 
carriage  department,  which  produced  all 
the  gun  carriages,  and  the  Royal  labora- 
tory, which  produced  all  our  projectiles  of 
war — eipeuded  in  wages  at  least  7d, 0001.; 
at  least,  that  was  the  sum  put  down  in  this 
estimate,  though  he  should  deceive  the 
Committee  if  he  were  not  to  tell  them 
that  he  sbonld  not  probably  have  to  call  on 
them  for  a  further  veto.  The  new  build* 
ings  it  was  proposed  to  erect  for  these  de- 
parlmenta  would  cost  from  85,0001.  to 
90,000^  Taking  the  coat  at  90,0001.,  that 
BUm,  at  3  per  cent,  would  represent  about 
3,000f.  a  year;  but  the  niiprovcments  that 
would  be  introduced  vrould,  in  ihe  opinion 
of  the  most  practical  men,  redace  the 
amount  of  wages  by  one-half;  in  other 
words,  the  75,0001.  now  paid  every  year 
would  be  reduced  to  about  37,5001.  a  year 
— an  obvious  benefit,  which  would  he  se- 
cured to  the  country  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  sum  the  annual  interest  on  which  would 
not  be  more  than  3,0001.  He  thought  he 
could  show  that  this  was  not  an  imaginary 
calculation,  by  mentioning  some  of  the 
effects  already  produced  by  machinery  in 
the  Royal  carriage  department,  which  was 
in  a  more  ailvauced  stato  than  the  Royal 
laboratory,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions, 
the  skill,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  gallant 
officer  whose  loss  the  service  had  had  this 
year  to  deplore.  He  referred  to  Colonel 
Colqnhonn,  In  a  report  prepared  by  that 
gallant  officer's  successor,  be  mentioned 
that,  although  machinery  was  only  par- 
tially introduced  into  the  department,  the 
saving  by  it  in  the  expense  of  labour, 
comparing  the  year*  1844  and  1854,  was 
no  loss  than  one-siith.  At  the  present 
time  only  895  men  were  employed,  where 
1,094  were  required  before  to  perform  the 
same  amount  of  work;  but  when  all  the 
improvements  were  made, 
would  amount  to  one-half. 
The  saving  already  in  wages  had  been 
1I,98U.  oyear,  which,  at  3  percent,  would 
represent  a  capital  of  399,0001.  And  how 
much  hod  this  machinery  cost?  Hebegged 
the  Committee  to  mark  this  well.  Why, 
the  actual  expenditure  in  machineiy  up 
to  1854  hod  been  only  14,57W.  With- 
out going  into  the  detail  of  the  aaving, 
he  thought  theae  few  facta  must  satisfy 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt  the  anggestions  whieh  ha 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  The 
next  snm  ha  hod  to  bring  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Comraittee  was  probably  one 
on  which  tben  mmld  be  great  appreben- 
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■ions — it  was  the  sum  of  100,0002.  for  the 
eslabliahment  of  a  gun  factory.    He  begged 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  proposed  to  multiply  Government  fac- 
tories— in  fact,  two  Gorernment  establish* 
nients  were  to  be  discontinued.  At  present 
Government  had  an  establishment  at  Birm* 
ingham,  which  this  year  cost  5J0942.,  and 
one  at  Enfield,  which  cost  14,7832.    It  was 
proposed  to  get  rid  of  these  two  factories — 
each  of  them,  from  their  position,  could 
probably  be  disposed  of  very  profitably — 
and  in  their  place  to  erect  a  gun  factory 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wool- 
wich.    The  Board  of  Ordnance  had  but 
one  thing  to  consider,   and  that  was  to 
get  the  best  arm  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition. 
These,  of  course,  were  the  only  considera- 
tion which  could  weigh  with  them,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  should  be  very  sorry  that 
it  should  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  all  in- 
different to  the  position  of  the  gunmakers, 
who  seemed   to  consider  themselves  ag* 
grieved  by  what  was  about  to  be  done. 
The  question  had  been  forced  on  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Minie  rifle  into  our 
service.     When  the  Board  was  called  on 
to  produce  Minie  rifles  sufBcient  for  the 
whole  army,  they  would  have   been  ne- 
glecting their  duty  if  they  had  not  taken 
into  consideration  the  system  which  had 
prevailed  np  to  that  time,  whether  it  had 
worked  well,  and  whether,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  calculated  efficiently  to  supply  the 
wants  of    the  service.      Colonel    TuUoh 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  two  gentlemen  of  great 
experience  and  ability,  proceeded  to  Bir- 
mingham and  other  places  where  guns  and 
bayonets  were  manufactured.     They  re- 
ported the  gun  trade  to  be — 

"  Altogether  in  a  very  lamentable  state,  and  fiur 
b^ind  any  other  tmde  to  whioh  it  ean  be  com- 
pared. With  the  ezoeption  of  the  hairel  of  the 
musket,  they  found  the  greater  portion  produced 
by  hand-labour  alone.  At  the  bayonet  works 
idiich  th^  visited  hardly  any  machinery  worthy 
of  the  name  is  employed,  and,  consequently,  the 
expense  of  a  bayonet  is  considerably  more  than 
double  what  it  may  be  expected  to  be  made  by 
machinery.^ 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
the  gunmakers.  He  would  not  deny  that 
there  might  be  faults  on  both  sides,  but  he 
believed  he  could  show  positively  that  on 
the  side  of  the  gunmakers  there  were 
very  considerable  faults.  The  system  pur- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  fully 
considered  by  a  Committee  of  that  House 


which  sat  in  the  year  1849,  from  whose 
Report  the  following  was  an  extract : — 

"  Tour  Committee  made  some  inquiries  into  the 
mode  of  contracting  for  muskets,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaioiug  whether  any  reduction  could  be 
made  in  their  cost  without  endangering  the  effl- 
cieney  of  the  weapon  supplied.  Upon  this  point 
conflicting  opinions  will  be  found  in  the  evidence. 
The  weight  of  the  musket  is  in  great  measure 
regulated  by  the  length  and  calibre  of  the  barrel. 
These  points  have  been  decided  by  the  highest 
military  authority,  and  this  decision  your  Com- 
mittee suppose  was  made  on  soflScient  reasons. 
Objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
present  rigid  system  of  inspection  do  not  appear 
to  rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  take  every  security 
that  the  muskets  supplied  shall  conform  to  the 
pattern  approved,  and  your  Committee  have  not 
heard  that  any  favouritism  has  been  imputed  to 
the  viewers  or  other  ofScers  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice." 

In  the  year  1851  tenders  were  called  for 
for  what  was  then  called  the  Mini6  musket, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June,  1852,  the  fol- 
lowing petition  was  received  from  the  mi- 
litary gun-lock  makers : — 

*'  Consequences  to  be  deplored  have  resulted 
firom  this  state  of  things,  for  the  men  have  from 
time  to  time  embraced  remunerative  employment, 
as,  for  instance,  great  numbers  are  employed  upon 
revolving  pistols ;  and  at  this  present  juncture  we 
'  could  not  rely  upon  more  than  twenty,  or,  at  most, 
thirty  efficient  workmen  to  execute  your  order ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  difficulties  that 
surround  us  absolutely  deter  us  from  undertaking 
to  supply  a  specified  quantity,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  supply  the  quantity  required.'* 

The  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  musket  were  so  great  that  it 
was  nearly  two  years  after  the  order  was 
given  that  the  whole  of  it  was  supplied. 
During  the  last  year  there  had  been  an 
order  given  for  2,000  carbines  for  the  ar- 
tillery, and,  though  the  first  steps  were 
taken  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  whole  of  that  order  had  not 
been  received  at  this  moment.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  year  20,000  new  Minie 
rifles  were  ordered ;  tenders  were  called 
for — not  called  from  London  or  Birming- 
ham, or  any  one  particular  place,  but  from 
all  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland;  those  re- 
ceived, being  unsatisfactory,  were  declined, 
and  new  tenders  advertised  for  in  the 
papers.  This  failed  to  excite  any  more 
competition,  and  Sir  Thomas  liaatings,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Storos,  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  intelligence  and  ezperienco, 
and  one  who  was  considered  by  all  the  gun- 
makers as  one  of  the  most  just  and  fair  offi- 
cers,  went  down  to  Birmingham,  and,  having 
suoceeded  in  making  better  terms,  ordered 
20,000  Mini6  muskets  there.     This  was<^ 
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the  26th  of  Octoher,  1853,  and  since  then 
they  had  received  from  the  gunmakers 
numbers  of  letters  alleging  various  reasons 
for  the  non-completion  of  this  order.  With 
some  it  was  a  general  strike  of  the  work- 
men—others had  been  unable  to  get  rod- 
makers,  others  had  made  miscalculations 
of  other  descriptions ;  but  with  almost  all, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  there  was  a  total 
impossibility  of  completing  the  work.  This 
was  one  part  of  the  present  system  which 
the  Board  had  to  consider  ;  and  they  had 
also  to  consider  the  price  for  wliich  the 
musket  could  be  made.  The  task  they 
had  before  them  was  to  provide  a  new  mus- 
ket for  the  whole  of  the  army  —including 
artillery,  marines,  and  coastguard,  the  price 
of  which,  at  present,  would  be  something 
under  32.  a- piece.  They  were  strongly 
warned  by  many  of  the  ablest  officers  in 
the  army  that  it  was  not  safe  for  the  coun- 
try to  rely  upon  the  existing  system,  and 
they  therefore  turned  their  attention  in  the 
firHt  place  to  the  system  which  prevailed 
in  the  United  States.  There  they  found 
that  the  Government  had  in  its  hands  two 
gun-factories  capable  of  turning  out  500 
rifle  mnskets  a-week  at  375.  a-piece.  They 
found  also  an  ample  amount  of  muskets  in* 
store,  and  the  latest  improvements  of  ma- 
chinery, by  means  of  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  musket  were  made  with  such 
accuracy  that  the  parts  of  one  musket 
fitted  into  the  parts  of  any  other  indiscri- 
minately. He  had  been  told  that  bags  of 
the  different  materials  of  which  muskets 
were  composed  were  sent  to  Mexico,  and 
that,  being  opened  on  their  arrival  there, 
the  parts  were  taken  out  promiscuously,  and 
fitted  into  each  other  with  as  much  nicety 
as  if  each  had  been  made  specially  for  the 
other.  That  he  believed  was  what  could 
not  be'  said  of  two  of  Purday's  rifles  if 
taken  out  of  the  same  case.  But  there  was 
also  another  consideration  which  he  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee.  In  1841 
the  percussion  arm  was  introduced  into  our 
service,  and,  all  the  old  flint  muskets  being 
thus  rendered  useless — for  the  attempt  to 
alter  them  was  never  successful — (he  ex- 
pense, of  course,  was  enormous.  But  did 
they  think  that  in  this  age  of  rapid  pro- 
gress the  musket  which  they  were  now 
about  to  introduce,  would  retain  for  many 
years  the  pre-eminence  wliich  it  now  en- 
joyed ?  And  was  it  not  advisable  on  that 
account  to  devise  a  plan,  by  means  of  which 
a  large  number  of  muskets  might  be  readily 
manufactured,  which  would  render  it  un- 
necessary   to   retain   such    an   inordinate 

Mr.  Manselt 


number  of  muskets  in  store,  and  avoid  the 
risk  of  the  country  being  put  to  a  similar 
expense  as  that  which  was  incurred  when 
the  percussion  musket  came  into  use"? 
When  the  late  Buke  of  Wellington  was 
Master- General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Lord 
Hardinge  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  they  de- 
cided that  the  number  of  muskets  to  be 
kept  in  store  should  be  457,000 ;  but  with- 
out going  to  that  enormous  number,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  with  the  present  amount  of 
production  at  our  disposal,  300,000  was  a 
sufficient  store  to  keep  up,  putting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Colonies  on  one  side. 
With  a  gun-factory  however,  capable  of 
producing  500  muskets  a-day,  we  should 
manifestly  be  in  a  better  position  with 
100,000  muskets  in  store  than  we  had  been 
before  with  300,000,  avoiding  the  risk  of 
great  loss  in  future,  besides  saving  the  ca- 
pital represented  by  the  difference  in  the 
two  numbers.  Let  the  Committee  for  a 
moment  consider  the  pecuniary  result  of 
the  proposed  change.  Instead  of  keeping 
300,000  muskets  in  store,  which  would 
have  cost  900,0002.,  we  should  only  have 
100,000,  representing  a  cost  of  300,0002. 
Here  would  at  once  be  a  saving  of  the  an- 
nual interest  upon  600,000/.,  by  the  expen- 
diture, whatever  it  might  be,  necessary  for 
the  new  factory,  which  it  was  believed, 
upon  the  most  careful  calculations,  might 
be  erected  for  150,0002.  The  factory, 
too,  would  produce  not  only  mnskets,  but 
bayonets.  He  had  said  that  he  would  ask 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  financial  ef- 
fects of  the  measure  he  proposed.  For  the 
line  there  would  be  required  110,000 
Mini^  muskets  ;  for  the  artillery,  10,000 ; 
for  the  marines,  15,000 ;  and  for  the  militia, 
50,000 1  the  number  for  store  being 
300,000;  or,  altogether,  485,000,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Colonies :  485,000  muskets,  at 
32.  each,  would  cost  1,455,0002. ;  but  the 
highest  authorities  believed  that  the  mus- 
ket might  be  produced  for  12.  lOs,  He 
had  stated  that  the  price  for  which  the 
musket  was  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  37«.  each ;  but,  considering  the  im- 
provements which  it  was  believed  by  those 
best  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject — by  those  who  were  engaged  in 
designs  for  the  ftictory — could  be  made  on 
the  American  machineiy,  he  was  prepared 
to  express  the  belief  that  the  musket  could 
be  produced  at  the  proposed  factory  for  30«. 
each.  Taking  this  estimate,  the  saving 
that  would  be  effected  upon  the  previous  es- 
timate he  had  stated,  of  32.  6ach,  would 
be  727,5002.     But,  further,  he  had  meu- 
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tioned  that,  bj  means  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, the  store,  in  time  of  peace,  could  be 
diminished  bj  200,000,  the  difference  re- 
sulting frocn  which  would  represent  a  capi- 
tal of  600,0002.  in  fatour  of  the  public,  the 
interest  upon  which  would  be  a  consider^ 
able  and  pennanent  saving.  All  this  ad- 
vantage would  be  realised  by  the  outlay  of 
150,C^^,  from  which,  moreover,  was  to 
be  deducted  whatever  the  present  establish- 
ments at  Birmingham  and  Enfield  might 
produce  when  sold.  All  these  Mini6  rifles 
must  have  new  bayonets;  485,000  bayo- 
nets, at  7«.  6(2.,  the  ordinary  price,  would 
dost  181,8752.;  but  it  was  calculated  that 
at  the  factory  they  could .  be  produced  for 
Is.  6d.  each,  which  would  amount  to  only 
36,3752.,  or  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
public,  by  means  of  the  factory,  of  not  less 
than  145,5002.  When,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  same  gentleman 
who  had  effected  such  enormous  savings  in 
the  Royal  carriage  department,  he  could 
show  the  Committee  that,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  proposed  150,0002.,  such  a 
large  amount  of  arms  could  be  produced  at 
such  a  vast  reduction  of  cost,  he  felt  that 
Lord  Baglan  was,  indeed,  perfectly  right 
in  considering  the  matter  now  before  the 
Committee  as  one  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance to  the  public  service,  as  pre-emi- 
nently conducive  to  the  permanent  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  pass  this  Vote  unanimously. 
He  had  stated  that  he  did  not  conceive  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  do  the  injury 
to  the  gun  trade  of  this  country  which  that 
trade  anticipated.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  our  gun  trade  was  at  present  in  a  very 
low  condition,  whereas  that  of  the  United 
States  was  in  a  very  flourishing  and  ad- 
vanced state.  In  the  Report  which  was 
presented  to  the  House  the  other  day,  with 
regard  to  the  machinery  department  of  the 
United  States'  Great  Exhibition,  it  was 
stated  that  the  gun  trade  of  America  was 
in  a  very  high  condition,  and  there  seemed 
every  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  oar  gun 
trade  became  immensely  improved,  the 
whole  trade  would  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  Under  such  circumstances, 
to  have  a  really  good  machinery  for  the 
construction  of  guns  introduced  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  gunmakers  of  England, 
whether  by  Government  or  by  individuals, 
could  not  be  deemed  other  than  a  public 
benefit.  How  stood  the  gun  trade  of  Eng- 
land now  ?  In  1851,  we  exported  247,236 
muskets ;  in  1853,  the  number  had  fallen 


to  238,767.  But  now,  turn  to  pistols.  In 
1851,  we  exported  5,333  pistols;  in 
1853,  we  exported  22,235  pistols,  or  more 
than  four  times  the  number  we  exported  in 
1851.  How  had  this  happened?  Why, 
because  Colonel  Colt  had  introduced  among 
us  this  very  system  of  machinery,  by  means 
of  which,  producing  pistols  of  admirable 
quality  at  a  cheap  rate,  we  had  been  ena- 
bled to  effect  so  largely  increased  a  demand 
for  our  pistols — surely  a  benefit  to  the  gun 
trade  of  the  country,  which,  with  regard  to 
muskets,  had  undergone  deterioration.  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  by  the  introduction, 
in  like  manner,  of  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  muskets,  the  Government 
would  be  benefiting  our  gun  trade  far 
more  than  the  stoppage  of  the  intermittent 
Government  contracts  would  injure  it ;  for 
those  improvements  would  continue,  and 
enlarge  for  the  trade  the  whole  market  of 
Europe.  He  trusted  that  he  had  now  satis- 
fied the  Committee,  and  that  he  should  sa- 
tisfy the  deputation  who  had  waited  on  him 
from  the  gunmakers,  that  the  proposal  he 
had  made  as  to  a  Government  factory  would 
largely  benefit  the  public,  without  sacrific- 
ing the  permanent  interests  of  the  small 
number  of  persons  whom  that  deputation 
represented. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  the  great  cause  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
and  the  workmen  in  Birmingham  had  been 
the  Minie  rifle,  an  article  with  which,  until 
lately,  all  parties  were  totally  unacquainted. 
Difficulties  had  \feen  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  Ordnance,  and  the  people  connected 
with  the  department,  and  that  was  the 
reason  of  the  delay.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  saving  to  be 
made  by  creating  this  establishment,  and 
filling  it  with  machinery.  But  already  a 
great  portion  of  the  manufacture  of  guns 
was  done  by  machinery  ;  and  he  took  leave 
to  doubt  altogether  the  statement  made  as 
to  the  amount  of  saving  to  be  effected.  If 
the  guns  were  fairly  inspected,  and  the 
manufacturers  had  consecutive  orders, 
there  was  no  reason  why  any  quantity  of 
arms  should  not  be  made  by  the  private 
manufacturers  quite  as  well,  and  more 
cheaply,  than  they  could  be  made  by  the 
Government.  In  estimating  the  saving 
to  be  effected  by  the  new  machinery,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  compared  the  cost  of 
the  work  to  be  done  with  that  of  work 
hitherto  done  with  the  Ordnance,  instead 
of,  as  he  ought  to  have  compared  it,  with 
that  of  work  done  by  private  individuals. 
He  (Mr.  Munta)  challenged  any  one  to 
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show  an  instance  in  which  the  Qovernment 
had  manufactured  any  article,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  private  competition  was 
possible,  in  which  thej  had  not  lost  25  or 
So  per  cent  by  tho  manufacture ;  and  so 
he  was  persuaded  it  would  continue  to  be. 
If  they  were  to  effect  the  saving  in  the 
amount  of  stock  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  referred,  as  a  result  of  their 
having  Govornmcnt  factories,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of  men 
constantly  ready  for  work,  and  thi^  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  great  expense. 
With  regard  to  the  delay  in  the  supply  of 
Minie  rifles,  Mr.  Muntz  said,  that  these 
arms  were  quite  a  new  article,  new  both  to 
the  Ordnance  and  the  gunraakers;  that 
there  was  a  delay  in  the  issuing  of  the 

Eattems;  and  that  after  the  sights  had 
een  fixed  upon  a  number  of  the  rifles,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  Ordnance 
inspector,  it  was  ft>und  that  they  were  all 
wrong,  and  they  had  to  be  altered  at  the 
expense  of  the  Board.  This  inspector  was 
a  man  who  did  not  understand  his  business, 
bat  he  had  resigned,  and  within  the  last  fort- 
night the  Board  of  Ordnance  had  appointed 
in  his  place  a  straightforward  and  able  man. 
One  serious  cause  of  complaint,  both  by 
the  gunmakers  and  their  workmen,  was, 
that  when  the  tenders  had  been  divided 
among  the  various  manufacturers,  no  fur- 
ther orders  were  given  until  the  wh<ile  of 
the  first  contract  was  sent  in,  so  that  if 
one  roan  did  not  finish  his  contract,  all  the 
other  manufacturers  and  their  workmen 
were  at  a  stand-still,  frequently  for  many 
weeks  together.  Of  course  the  result  of 
this  was,  that  tho  manufacturers  could  not 
do  the  work  so  cheaply  as  if  they  were  con- 
secutively emphiyed,  or  in  such  quantities 
as  were  required.  When  the  vote  for  the 
manufactory  was  proposed,  he  (Mr.  Muntz) 
should  move  that  it  should  be  suspended 
for  two  months,  and  if  the  manufocturers 
did  not  within  that  time  prove  to  the  Ord- 
nance, that  they  could  manufacture  any 
quantity  of  as  good  muskets  as  ever  were 
•eon,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  were  requii*ed, 
he  would  give  no  further  opposition  to  the 
Yote,  He  ventured  to  say  that,  even  if 
they  got  the  factory,  it  would  be  two  years 
before  they  got  a  single  arm  out  of  it. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  efllciency  of  our  artillery, 
whieh  he  considered  to  be  equal  to  any 
artillery  in  Europe.  He  thought  tho  im- 
"■  '  *>  contemplated  with  reference  to 

at  Woolwich  most  advantage- 
present  grounds  were  certainly 


not  sufficient  for  field  guns,  for  which,  if 
a  proper  range  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  corps. 
He  considered  that  the  question  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  smafl  arms  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  or  hastily  disposed  of. 
He  should  like,  also,  to  see  the  improve- 
ments suggested  cairried  out  in  the  labora- 
tory, inasmuch  as  he  believed  them  to  be 
most  necessary ;  and  nothing  wonld  please 
him  more  than  to  see  the  present  estimates 
framed  upon  a  basis  at  once  efficient  and 
perfect,  and  such  as  was  not  only  desirable 
but  requisite,  in  a  time  of  emergency  like 
the  present. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  could  not 
help  noticing  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
numl>er  of  men  in  the  Onlnance  corps  and 
depnriments,  which  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  1845  amounted  only  to 
abtnit  7,000  or  8,000  men,  in  1845  to 
9,000 ;  but  in  the  present  year,  according 
to  the  proposed  estimates,  to  19,000.  He 
thought  the  charge  of  8,5002.  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  330  officers  in  the  Engineers 
a  very  large  sura,  and  also  the  amount  of 
120,0002.  fur  additional  aid  and  allowance, 
one  that  was  out  of  all  proportion,  as  com* 
pared  with  similar  items  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
improvements  which  had  been  i^poken  of 
carried  out ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Committee  should  use 
the  greatest  care  in  voting  these  estimates. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(16.)  902.8172.,  Pay,  Allowances,  &c. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  as  the  subject 
of  clothing  had  been  mentioned  during  the 
discussions  on  the  Army  Estimates,  and  as 
everybody  followed  French  fashions  nowa* 
days,  he  begged  to  point  out — while  ex* 
pressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  more  com- 
fortable clothing  which  they  were  going  to 
give  the  troops— a  very  commendable  cus- 
tom that  prevailed  in  the  French  army. 
In  every  sentry-box  in  France  there  was  a 
large  cloak,  in  addition  to  the  great-eoat  of 
the  soldier,  and  the  use  of  this  cloak  was 
considered  by  the  medical  men  of  France 
to  be  of  great  advantoge  to  the  men.  This 
was  a  matter  well  worth  consideration.  He 
must  say  that  he  cordially  concurred  in  the 
proposal  that  the  system  of  clothing  by  the 
colonels  should  be  altogether  abolished. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(17.)  557,1762.,  Commissariat  and  6ar> 
rack  Supplies. 

Mr.  W.  Wl  LLIAMS  said,  he  would  beg 
to  suggest  that  the  barrack  eatabltsltmenta. 
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and  those  for  the  commissariat  at  home,  I 
ought  not  to  he  kept  up  separately,  hut 
combined  into  one  system. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion for  married  men  in  barracks.  It  was 
known  that  women  were  required  for  wash- 
ing, cooking,  &c.,  and  a  certain  number 
per  troop  or  company  were  allowed  to  live 
in  barracks,  provided  their  characters  were 
good.  The  married  men  were  allowed  the 
space  occupied  by  two  beds,  and  that  was 
all,  while  the  women  were  compelled  to 
live  habitually  in  the  same  room  with  sixty 
or  seventy  men.  Much  attention  had  been 
lately  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  why 
should  not  the  soldier  have  the  same  con- 
Bideration  paid  to  him  ?  This  matter  was 
a  part  of  our  military  system  which  was 
degrading  to  the  soldier  and  disgusting  to 
the  officer.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  would  take  the 
case  of  these  poor  women  into  considera- 
tion, and  enable  them  to  observe,  the  decen- 
cies  of  life 

Sir  WILLIAM  CLAY  said,  that  no 
one  who  had  ever  seen  a  barrack  could  fail 
to  concur  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  addressed  the  Committee. 
He  (Sir  W.  Clay)  believed  that  there  was 
hardly  a  barrack  in  the  kingdom  that 
would  bear  a  moment's  comparison  for 
comfort  and  accommodation  with  either  a 
gaol,  a  penitentiary,  or  an  union  work- 
house. It  was  creditable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  profession  that  our  soldiers  did  not 
trouble  Parliament  or  the  public  with  com- 
plaints; and  this  abstinence  from  complaint 
on  their  part  was  in  itself  a  reason  why 
their  grievances  should  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  redressed.  There  were  no  bar- 
racks in  the  kingdom  where  ventilation 
was  attended  to.  Where  forty  or  fifty 
men  slept  in  one  room,  as  was  at  present 
the  case,  the  atmosphere  was  almost  insup- 
portable, and  great  injury  to  health  was 
the  necessary  result.  Ophthalmia  and  other 
diseases  among  the  soldiers  could  be  traced 
to  this  cause.  The  evil  might  be  remedied 
by  a  yery  small  outlay  of  the  public  money. 
He  wished  next  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  defective  state  of  the  accommodation 
afforded  to  soldiers  who  were  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  regimental  libra- 
ries. At  a  barrack  he  (Sir  W.  Clay)  had 
recently  visited,  calculated  to  hold  1,000 
men,  the  only  accommodation  for  the  use 
of  the  library  was  a  closet  of  perhaps  10 
feet  by  6 — but  he  was  informed  that,  if  a 
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proper  reading-room  were  provided,  in 
which  the  men  could  sit  and  read,  instead 
of  being  driven  to  the  canteen  and  other 
places  of  resort,  twenty  books  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  library  where  one  was 
taken  out  at  present.  Another  want  which 
was  severely  felt  by  the  soldiers  was  that 
there  was  hardly  a  decent  room  for  wash- 
ing attached  to  any  of  the  barracks  in  the 
kingdom.  He  was  sure  that  that  Tlonse  and 
the  country  would  cheerfully  grant  the  ne- 
cessary funds  for  providing  the  army  with 
the  comforts  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  he  sympa- 
thised with  the  kind  wishes  which  had  been 
expressed  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers, 
but  he  was  sure  hon.  Gentlemen  must  see 
how  difficult  it  was  to  carry  out  the  differ- 
ent views  which  had  been  put  forth.  In 
all  the  new  barracks  the  accommodation 
for  married  women  had  been  much  im- 
proved, as,  indeed,  were  the  comforts  of 
the  soldier  generally ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  old  barracks,  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  making  the  required  alterations. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  thought  that 
in  the  old  barracks  the  same  arrangement 
might  be  effected  for  the  benefit  of  married 
soldiers  as  was  adopted  in  behalf  of  the 
colour- sergeants — that  was,  their  rooms 
might  be  separated  by  partitions. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  it  would  appear 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  either 
been  niggardly  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  soldier,  or  that  the  money  which  it  had 
voted  had  been  very  ill  spent.  It  was 
shown  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates  that  great  improvements 
had  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  ac- 
commodations of  the  soldier.  It  was  there 
stated  that  the  accommodation  had  in- 
creased to  that  extent  that  the  cost  of 
supplying  it  for  the  soldiers  in  barracks 
amounted  to  100/.  a  man.  Now,  if  that 
was  so,  the  soldier  should  certainly  be  very 
well  supplied  and  well  lodged.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  soldiers  had  no  means 
of  washing  themselves  in  barracks,  but  he 
remembered  that  a  large  sum  was  voted 
for  this  very  purpose  when  the  subject  of 
lavatories  was  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Panmure,  and  there  was  a  sum  taken 
every  year  for  washing  in  the  new  bar- 
racks ;  so  that,  so  far  from  grudging  good 
accommodation  to  the  soldiers,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  most  liberal  on  their 
behalf.  No  blame,  therefore,  attached  to 
that  House,  though  he  was  unable  to  say 
how  the  accommodation  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  proper  officers. 
2  Z 
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Captain  KNOX  saiil,  he  had  belonged 
to  a  regiment  which  was  stationed  in  new 
barracks,  and  certainly  he  was  unable  to 
discover  any  difference  between  them  and 
old  barracks  in  regard  to  the  accomtuoda- 
tion  for  married  soldiers. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  since  he 
had  entered  the  service  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  comfort  of  the  soldier  was 
more  attended  to  than  it  used  to  be. 

Vofo  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  three 
next  Votes, 

(18.)  73,71 9^,  Ordnance  Office. 

(19.)  281,6452.,  Establishments  at  llome 
and  Abroad. 

(20.)  162,3342.,  Wages  at  Homo  and 
Abroad. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  639,6522.,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Expense  of 
Ordnance  Stores  lor  Land  and  Sea  Service,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  3 1st  March,  1855." 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  should  propose  that 
this  Vote  be  postponed  for  two  months,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  already  stated. 

Mh.  MONSELL  said,  he  had  already 
explained  to  the  Committee  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  thought  this  Vote  was  ne> 
cessarv,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
agreo  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KEWDEGATE  was  about  to  se- 
cond the  request  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  that  the  Government 
would  postpone  the  vote  of  100,0002.  for 

establishing  a  Government  manufactory  of  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
small  arms,  but  he  begged  the  House  to  two  years  before  muakets  could  be  produced^ 
believe  that,  if  this  postponement  would,  ,  from  it  in  any  great  quantity,  and  within 
in  the  present  emergency  and  prospects  of  which  time  the  manufacturers  of  Birming- 
war,  in  any  way  delay  the  necessary  supply  '  ham  offered  to  supply  no  leas  than  150,000 
of  arms  for  our  troops,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  rifle  muskets,  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
would  never  have  sanctioned,  tolerated,  or  tern,  if  the  supply  of  arms  were  confided 
joined  in  requesting  it,  but  he  was  pre-  to  them,  and  their  trade  not  supplanted, 
pared  to  show  that,  instead  of  delaying  the  '  The  quickness  of  supply,  therefore,  rested 
immeiHate  supply  of  arms,  this  postpone-  in  favour  of  the  postponement  of  this  Vote, 
ment  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  He  The  Government  said  the  Birmingham  ma- 
held  in  his  hand  the  copy  of  an  offer  of  an  nufacturers  were  not  able  to  manufacture 
immediate  supply  of  arms,  which  had  been  muskets  or  rifles  for  them,  and  rested  their 
made  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  contin- ;  whule  case  on  the  success  of  the  Spring- 


"  We,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  gun 
trade,  will  undertake  (if  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
will  enter  into  contracts  for  that  purpose)  to 
supply  and  deliver  complete  50.000  rifled  mus- 
kets within  the  first  year,  100,000  in  the  second 
year,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  in  the  third 
year. 

"  We  will  undertake  to  find  all  the  materials 
for  the  above  muskets  except  the  rough  stocks,  of 
which  tlie  Board  of*  Ordnance  have  a  large  quan- 
tity in  store,  and  can  supply. 

'*  If  the  Board  of  Ordnance  will  entertain  this 
offer,  we  will  immediately  make  twenty  rifled 
muskets  of  the  pattern  required  as  samples, 
which  shall  he  inspected,  marked,  and  sealed  by 
the  inspector  of  small  arms,  ten  of  which  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  ten 
retained  by  the  contractors ;  the  whole  of  which 
shall  be  kept  for  reference  in  case  of  dispute. 

"  We  propose  that  the  course  of  inspection 
shall  be  the  same  as  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  part  of  the  musket 
shall  be  inspected  and  marked  in  each  stage  of 
manufacture  as  being  of  proper  quality  and  make. 
But  wo  will  undertake  and  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  a  perfect  arm,  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  supplied. 

**  HoLLxs  AND  Sheath. 

*'  Cbas.  p.  Swinbcbn  and  Son. 

"  Thomas  Turnkb. 

•*  Tipping  and  Lawdsn." 


Now,  this  was  an  offer  to  supply  150,000 
rifle  muskets  within  two  years.  If  the 
iirst  stone  or  brick  of  the  proposed  Go- 
vernment factory  were  now  laid,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  produce  from  it  a 
single  musket  within  a  year ;  it  was  highly 
improbable  that  this,  as  yet,  foundationlcss 
factory  could  be  fairly  in  work  before  the 
eighteeu  months  had  expired.    It  was  not 


gent  upon  their  not  taking  the  general 
supply  of  arms  for  the  Army  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham 
and  London,  who,  during  the  last  war,  had 


field  manufactory  of  arms,  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  had  esta- 
blished ;  yet  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  under- 
stood that  parts  of  some  arms  turned  out 


not  only  sunplied  the  En^lish  Army,  but  of  that  factory  had  been  supplied  from 
many  of  their  foreign  contingents,  and  had  fiirminghara.  He  found  that,  on  an  ave- 
maintaincd  this  country  independent  of  a  '  rage  of  three  years,  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
furoinn  tunnlv  of  arms — no  slight  national    don  turned  out  above  274,0()0  muskets  and 

extended  war.    This  offer  fowling-pieces  annually ;  and  yet  the  Go- 

Temment  had  ventured  to  assert  that  thej 
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were  unable  to  get  supplies  of  arms  in 
England.     He  might  also  instance  a  case 
in  which  the  French  Government  sent  over 
an  officer  to  Birmingham,  who,  after  in> 
spec  ting  the  patterns  made  for  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,   adopted  a  Birmingham  im- 
provement,  which  cost  3«.   6d,  additional 
for  each  musket.     This  improvement  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  had  rejected,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  French  troops 
were  supplied  with  a  better  arm  than  the 
British    troops.     lie   might   be  told    that 
there  would  be  no  better   chance   of  the 
contract  being  complrted,  if  this  offer  were 
accepted,   than    of  the  completion  of  the 
contracts,  the  failure  of  which  has  caused 
the  Goyernment  to  entertaiu  the  notion  of 
manufacturing  for   themselves.     He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  should  be  quite  of  that  opinion 
if  any   of  the   Lovell   family  were  to    be 
continued   in   the   office   of  inspectors  or 
viewers  of  the  arms  in  Birmingham  ;  for 
first  the  son   and    then   the   father,    Mr. 
Lovell,  had  held  these  offices,  and  it  was 
iroposBible  that   any    officers    could    have 
adopted   more   persevering    or    ingenious 
means  to  defeat  the  intention  of  their  em- 
ployers, and  to  destroy  the  trade  they  were 
appointed  to  regulate.     But  first  the  son 
Lovell,   and  now  the  father  LovoU,  have 
been  removed  ;  and  the  arms  trade  of  Bir- 
mingham, trusting  that,  at  last,  they  might 
have    fair   play,    approach    the   Board   of 
Ordnance  and  this  House  with  the  expres- 
sion of  their  hope  that  they  will  not  de- 
prive them   of  the   first   fair  opportunity 
for  serving  them  that  the  trade  of  Birming- 
ham have  had  for  many  years.     He  there- 
fore felt  confident  that,  if  the  Government 
chose  to  accept  this  offer,  and  to  make  the 
terms  of  the  contract  such  as  will  enable 
the  trade  of  Birmingham  freely  to  oom- 
plete  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
faithfully  executed.     He  not   only   asked 
the  Government  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
immediate  means  of  supplying  the  country 
with  arms,  but  he  asked  them,  in  justice 
to  the  public  service,  and  in  justice  to  this 
House,  to  allow  a  Committee  of  tliat  House 
to  examine  into  the  alleged  causes  which 
are  said  to  necessitate  this  vote  of  1 00,000/. , 
and  into  the  effect  upon  the  public  service 
which  their  declining  the  offer  he  had  read 
to  the  House,  and  insisting  on  this  Vote, 
were    likely   to  produce.     If  the    House 
would  grant   this  inquiry,  he   believed  it 
could  be  easily  shown  that,  although  there 
had  been  faults  on  both  sides,  the  failure 
of  timely  compliance  with  orders,  on  the 
part  of  the  Birmingham  arms  trade,  was, 
in   great  measure,  if  not   entirely,   attri- 


^  butable  to  the  conduct  of  successive  Go- 
vernments, and  of  the  Boards  of  Ordnance, 
especially  the  conduct  of  the  subordinates 
of   the   Ordnance   Department,   who  had 
had  the  immediate  direction  of  the  trade. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  complaint 
on   the  part  of  the  arms  trade  is,   that, 
instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
by  applying  scientific  examination  to  them 
for  years  past,  as  the  French  Governments, 
under  all  the  vicissitudes   to   which  they 
have  been   subject,   have  done,  and  tlien 
sending  to  Birmingham  contracts  extended 
over  a  sufficient  period  in  peaceful  times 
to  keep  the  trade  employed,  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  for  years  dosed  their  eyes  to 
these     improvements,     until,    about    two 
years  since,  they  were  startled  from  their 
sleep  by  the   announcement   that  10,000 
of   the   French    army   were   armed   with 
Minie  rifles,  which  are  effective  at  1,000 
yards,  instead  of  at  200  or  300,  the  effective 
range  of  the  old  musket ;  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden,   having   left    the    Birmingham 
trade  almost  without  orders  for  a  length, 
of  time,  and  having  rejected  all  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  arms,  suddenly 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  send  down  con« 
tracts  for  arms  of  a  kind  never  made  be- 
fore, limited  to  such  short  periods  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  at  once  to  ob- 
tain the  best  hands  to  carry  out  this  new 
plan,  owing  to  their  having  sought  other 
employments  during  the  previous  long  abey- 
ance of  Government  orders.  But  the  great, 
the  most  recent,  and  the  most  aggravated 
impediment,  thrown  by  the  Ordnance  in  the 
way  of  the  arms  trade  of  Birmingham, 
has  been,  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors, 
determined  to  obstruct  the  completion  of 
the  Government  contracts  in  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Lovell,  the  father,  was  some  years 
since   appointed   to    manage  the   Enfield 
establishment ;  he  seems  to  have  done  this 
with  zeal  and  ability ;  he  greatly  ira preyed 
the  make  of  the  old  musket,  but  he  was 
always  jealous  of  the  fact  the  Enfield  could 
not  turn  out  muskets  so  cheaply  as  Bir- 
mingham.    Mr.  Lovell  had  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  he  brought  up  to  the  arms  trade; 
he  always  wanted  the  Government  to  ma- 
nufacture more  largely  for  themselves,  but 
failing  in  that,  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  to 
set  up  in  the  arms  trade  at  Liege,  and  he 
got  the  other  appointed  inspector  at  Bir- 
mingham.    Of  course  the  whole  family  be- 
came more  interested  in  th^  success  of  the 
trade  of  Liege,  where  one  of  the  brothers 
was  manufacturing  on   his  own  account, 
than  in  the  success  of  Birmingham  ; 
2  Z  2 
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one  of  the  first  things  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
heard  of  Mr.  Lovell  the  younger,  when 
Government  inspector  at  Birmingham,  with 
full  liberty  of  access  to  all  the  Birmingham 
factories  by  yirtue  of  his  office,  was,  that 
an  improvement  in  rolling  barrels  for  mus- 
kets had  been  made  in  Birmingham,  and 
that  Mr.  Lovell,  Jun.,  used  the  opportu- 
nities of  his  office  to  procure  patterns  of 
the  machinery,  which  was  patented,  and  to 
send  men  from  Birmingham  to  set  up  the 
like  of  it  in  Liege.  So  absolute  was  the 
power  with  which  his  office  of  inspector 
invested  him,  that  the  manufacturer  and 
patentee  dare  not  complain.  Well,  time 
rolled  on,  and  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  heard 
many  complaints  of  the  injustice  perpe- 
trated by  the  rejection  of  good  articles, 
and  by  other  annoyances,  to  which  this 
inspector  subjected  the  trade.  At  last, 
just  about  the  time  that  Lord  Hardinge 
was  appointed  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. Mr.  LovoU's  injustice  grew  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  he  rejected  sixty  per  cent  of 
good  barrels.  The  trade  set  a  trap  for  the 
inspector ;  they  put  a  private  mark  on  the 
rejected  barrels,  cleaned  them  up,  and  sent 
them  in  again  to  the  inspector  with  some 
others.  On  the  second  view,  the  inspector 
passed  almost  all  those  very  barrels  which 
ne  had  previously  rejected.  This  was 
made  known  to  Lord  Hardinge,  and  Mr. 
Lovell,  Jun.,  was  very  soon  after  removed 
from  the  inspectorship  of  Birmingham. 
The  trade  rejoiced,  but  their  satisfaction 
was  not  to  be  of  long  continuance ;  Lord 
Hardinge  was  unfortunately  persuaded  to 
remove  Mr.  Lovell,  the  father,  from  En- 
field, and  send  him  to  Birmingham  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  son.  From  that  hour  the 
brief  prospect  of  fair  play  for  the  trade  of 
Birmingham  waned;  Mr.  Lovell,  the  father, 
was  certainly  more  competent  than  his  son, 
but  it  was  not  owing  to  his  incompetence 
that  his  son  had  failed  to  do  justice  to  his 
employers,  and  to  the  trade  of  Birming- 
ham. In  1851  and  1852,  a  contract  for 
23,000  Minie  rifles  was  in  course  of  com- 
pletion at  Birmingham,  and  delivery  of 
them  had  commenced.  Mr.  Lovell,  the 
father,  had  then  been  about  six  months  in 
office,  at  Birmingham,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  sights  had  been  placed 
crooked  on  the  greater  part  of  23,000 
rifled  muskets — a  more  diabolical  invention 
than  supplying  our  troops  with  muskets 
made  to  shoot  crooked,  could,  he  thought, 
scarcely  have  been  devised,  if  this  was  the 
result  of  design — or  a  grosser  case  of  ne- 
glect, if  it  was  an  oversight.  It  was  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  small  arms 

Mr,  Newdegate 


to  have  the  barrels  marked  for  affixing  the 
sights,  and  a  very  singular  fact  is,  that, 
although  Mr.  Lovell,  the  father,  had  been 
some  time  in  office  at  Birmingham,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  a  very  effective  ma- 
chine to  ascertain  the  straight-sighting  of 
muskets,  he  never  discovered,  at  all  events 
was  not  the  first  to  make  known,  this  gross 
abuse ;  but  more  than  this — the  workmen, 
who  were  employed  in  Birmingham,  are 
prepared  to  testify,  that  they  told  Mr. 
Lovell  that  in  working  to  their  marks  on 
the  barrels,  as  they  (the  inspectors) 
directed,  they  were  sighting  the  muskets 
crooked,  and  were  retorted  upon  by  being 
told  to  mind  their  own  business.  Now  this 
abuse  may  have  commenced  under  the 
regime  of  the  Son  Lovell,  who  was  dis- 
placed, but  it  continued  under  that  of  the 
father  Lovell  who  succeeded  him  ;  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  believed  that  Lord  Hardinge 
was  persuaded  that  the  father  had  not 
been  a  party  to  originally  crooked  mark- 
ing the  barrels  for  sighting,  but  had  sim- 
ply failed  to  detect  the  mischief  his  son 
had  set  on  foot.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
thought  his  Lordship  mistaken,  and,  ou 
the  part  of  the  trade,  represented  to  his 
Lordship  that  they  were  convinced,  if  Mr. 
Lovell  was  continued  at  Birmingham,  the 
trade  would  be  prevented  fulfilling  their 
contracts,  and  it  has  been  so.  On  the 
general  ground  of  economy  he  was  pre- 
pared to  contend,  that  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  manufacture 
for  themselves  was  extravagant,  because 
they  could  not  get  the  work  done  so 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  procured  through  the 
exertions  of  the  regular  trade,  stimulated 
by  competition ;  and,  further,  he  contended 
that  the  great  improvements,  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  in  the  musket,  did  not 
originate  at  Enfield,  but  are  the  result  of 
the  mechanical  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and 
enterprise  of  private  individuals ;  and  that, 
whether  the  House  regard  economy  or  the 
improvement  of  arms,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
transfer  the  supply  to  a  Government  esta- 
blishment. He  might  be  told,  indeed,  that 
there  is  some  improvement  in  machinery, 
by  which,  in  America,  muskets  can  be  pro- 
duced ready-made,  without,  or  almost  with- 
out, the  intervention  of  manual  labour,  or 
the  superintendence  of  human  intellect. 
He  did  not  believe  that  rifled  muskets, 
such  as  those  now  required  by  Government 
from  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  could  be 
produced  almost  exclusively  by  machinery, 
and  he  thought  the  House  would  do  very 
wrong,  were  it  to  sanction  a  large  expen- 
diture for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  ex- 
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periment,  which  the  erection  of  this  ma- 
chinery would  involve,  without  appointing 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  the  scheme.  Bat  suppose  it  is  true, 
that  much  may  be  done  by  machinery, 
what  presumption  was  there  that  Birming- 
ham cannot  use  such  machinery  to  as 
good  purpose  as  the  Government?  He 
should  certainly  vote  for  the  postponement 
and  inquiry  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Birmingham. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  said,  that  the 
Committee  could  not  forget  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz) 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  speaking, 
and  fairly  so,  on  behalf  of  the  constituen- 
cies they  represented.  The  question  the 
Committee  really  had  to  consider  was,  how 
the  service  could  be  best  supplied  with 
arms.  They  had  been  told  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance  of  the  great  public  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  arms.  He  thought  that  gen- 
tleman was  justified  in  making  that  state- 
ment, not  only  as  regarded  the  necessity 
for  a  present  supply,  but  also  as  to  the 
past.  He  recollected  that  some  few  years 
ago  a  Committee  sat  and  deliberated  as  to 
what  arms  ^should  be  given  to  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  and  after  the  arms  had  been 
decided  upon,  it  was  nearly  three  years 
before  they  were  supplied.  The  question 
was,  whether  they  should  combine  the  two 
establishments  now  in  existence  and  form 
one  establishment,  by  means  of  which  the 
service  would  be  better  supplied.  He  con- 
sidered the  argument  used  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  to  the  Government  inspector 
being  sent  down  to  Birmingham  was  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be 
used  in  favour  of  the  arms  being  manufac- 
tured in  one  establishment.  He  did  not 
think  that  this  would  be  injurious  to  the 
trade,  for  what  the  Birmingham  manufac- 
turers required  was  a  stimulus,  and  when 
they  could  produce  a  better  arm  than  the 
establishment  proposed  by  Government,  no 
doubt  their  proposals  would  be  accepted. 
[A  laugh.]  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  smile, 
but  he  believed  tliat  he  was  fully  justified 
in  saying  that,  if  such  a  stimulus  were 
given  to  private  enterprise,  it  would  cause 
manufacturers  to  produce  a  better  article 
than  the  Government  itself,  so  that  even- 
tually the  Government  would  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  manufacture  altogether.  He 
certainly  would  be  no  party  to  refusing,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  a  Vote  which  Her 
Majesty's   Government  considered   to  be 


necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide efficient  arms  for  their  troops. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said  that,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  American  gun  to  be 
made  for  375.,  he  found  that  it  could  easily 
be  made  in  this  country  for  285.  or  305., 
and  that  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
Minie  rifle. 

Mr.  GEACH  said,  he  considered  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  as  an  un- 
justifiable interference  with  private  enter- 
prise. Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious 
than  to  suppose  that  a  Government  esta- 
blishment could  be  conducted  with  greater 
economy  or  efficiency  than  a  private  enter- 
prise. It  was  really  amusing  to  compare 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done  in 
Government  as  compared  with  private  es- 
tablishments. As  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  had  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  Gentleman  on  whose  calcula- 
tions they  had  depended,  and  as  it  was 
the  same  gentleman  who  had  stated  that 
private  enterprise  was  unable  to  supply 
Government  with  arms,  he  could  not  help 
telling  to  the  Committee  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  two  months  ago.  At  that 
time  he  was  at  the  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, when  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Ander- 
ton,  came  forward  and  warned  them  against 
extending  the  size  of  the  ships,  as  beyond 
a  certain  size  great  difficulties  would  arise, 
and  the  ship  would  be  rendered  capable  of 
carrying  little  else  than  its  own  fuel,  and 
the  speed  would  not  be  increased.  It  had 
been  found,  however,  that  the  Himalaya^ 
now  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  troops, 
was,  although  one  of  the  largest  ships  ever 
built,  one  of  the  most  efficient.  So  that, 
if  they  had  had  the  same  confidence  in 
Mr.  Anderton  that  the  Government  had, 
the  improvements  in  shipbuilding  would 
not  have  gone  on  to  any  extent.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  the  manufacture  of 
guns  by  machinery;  every  one  who  knew 
anything  at  all  about  manufacturing  by 
machinery  knew  that  it  was  necessarily 
imperfect  at  first,  and  that  they  went  on 
slowly  and  gradually  improving.  But  Go- 
vernment required  the  article  to  be  perfect 
at  once,  and  yet  be  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery. Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  manufacture 
of  arms  had  been  carried  on  for  so  long  a 
period,  they  co«ld  not  rely  upon  private 
enterprise,  but  must  have  a  Government 
establishment  to  make  them  safe  ?  This 
was  not,  as  he  had  said,  a  question  of 
whether  they  should  employ  such  and  such 
gunmakers,  but  whether  they  should  pay 
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extravagantly  for  the  same  description  of 
article  which  gunmakers  could  furnish 
cheaply.  Reference  had  been  made  to 
American  machinery  and  to  Colonel  Colt ; 
he  gave  great  credit  to  Colonel  Colt  for 
his  improvements,  and  was  glad  he  had 
come  to  England.  Private  enterprise, 
conducted  with  skill  and  industry,  was 
sure  to  succeed  in  this  country,  but  the 
Government  establishments  had  no  profit 
or  loss  account  whether  they  conducted 
matters  well  or  ill,  and  if  the  present  pro- 
position were  agreed  to,  they  would  hear 
nothing  of  difficulty  or  expense  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing.  Had  the  Go- 
vernment exhausted  all  the  means  which 
existed  in  this  country  for  the  supply  of 
arms,  then,  indeed,  they  might  come  for- 
ward to  ask  for  public  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructinn:  a  manufactory  which 
would  compete  with  private  enterprise  ; 
but  they  had  not  exhausted  the  means 
which  already  existed,  for  he  ventured  to 
say  that,  if  any  merclinnt  received  at  the 
present  time  an  order  for  a  stand  of 
10,000  arms,  of  equal  quality  to  those 
which  the  Government  required,  they 
would  find  a  means  of  getting  supplied, 
while  the  Government  by  its  false  system 
would  not.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  not  consent  to  the  proposition  made 
by  Government. 

Mr.  MONSBLL  said,  ho  thought  the 
lion.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had, 
in  several  particulars,  greatly  misrepre- 
sented  the  proposal  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  make  to  the  House.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  had  spoken  of  a  Mr.  Anderton, 
with  whom  he  (Mr.  Monsell)  had  nothing 
to  do — the  gentleman  he  spoke  of  being 
Mr.  Anderson.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  if  the  Government  made  this  es- 
tablishment, they  would  go  on  well  or  ill, 
as  the  case  might  be,  without  at  all  trou- 
bling their  head  about  difficulties  or  ex- 
pense. The  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  jus- 
tified in  forming  any  such  conclusion ;  he 
must  have  forgotten  that  he  (Mr.  Monsell) 
had  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  House  a  proposition 
for  the  improvement  of  the  carriage  depart- 
ment. Did  that  show  any  great  selMauda- 
tion  or  reliance  upon  their  own  powers  ? 
On  the  contrary,  did  it  not  show  that  they 
were  animated  by  a  desire  for  improvement, 
Slid  did  not  the  present  proposal  evince  the 
of  the  Government  to  proceed  in  the 
d,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest 
t  On  that  latter  point  no  hon. 
in  who  had  spoken  had  addressed 
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one  word  to  the  Committee.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz)  had. 
indeed,  asked    him    whether   the   musket 
proposed   to  be  manufactured  in  the  Go- 
vernment establishment,  was  the  American 
rifle,  and  whether  that  was  the  Minie  rifle 
or  not.     To  that  question  he  said,  he  did 
not  know  ;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  a  very 
admirable  rifle,  and  very  celebrated  for  its 
range  and  execution.     But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  altogether  misconceived  the  state- 
ment he  (Mr.  Monsell)  made,  if  he  ima- 
gined he  rested  his  case  on  the  American 
rifle   costing   the   Government   only   30«. 
He  had  stated  in  the  most  minute  man- 
ner, that  the  calculations  which  had  been 
made  led  them  to  imagine  that  their  mus- 
ket would  be  manufactured  for  30#.,  and 
that  that  musket   would    be  as  good   or 
better  than  the  musket  for  which  they  now 
paid  more  than  3/.     If  that  were  the  case, 
surely  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  main- 
tain that  there  were  any  public  grounds 
for  resisting  the  proposition  made  to  the 
House.    At  present  they  had  an  enormous 
demand  made  upon  them  for  arms,  and, 
having  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them 
of  supplying  that  demand  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  if  they  could  show  the  Com- 
mittee that,  by  providing  for  it  in  the  way 
they   suggested,    they   could    save    some 
70,000^.  or  80,000^.  of  the  public  money, 
the  Committee  would  have  had  very  good 
grounds  for  finding  fault  with  the  Govern- 
ment if  they  had  not  made  the  proposition, 
and  would  show  great  neglect  of  the  inte- 
rest of  the  country  if  they  did  not  support 
it.      As  to  the  observations  which   were 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
he  believed  a  similar  statement  had  been 
made  to  Lord  Hardinge,  when  Master  Ge- 
neral of  the  Ordnance,  and  was  well  con- 
sidered by  his  Lordship,  who  did  not  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion.    It  was  beside  the 
question,  and  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  proposition,  showing,  as  it  did,  how 
difficult  it  was  to  make  the  system  of  ma- 
nufacturing  in  diffiTcnt  parts,  and    thea 
getting  a  viewer  to  have  it  set  up  perfect* 
On  this  subject  he  referred  hon.  Gentle- 
men   to  the    report    of   Mr.  Whitwill,    of 
4Bpringfield  establishment,  in  America.  Bat 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee again   to  the  fact  with   which  he 
commenced — that  this  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  getting  the  best  arm,  or  getting 
the  best  arm  in  the  shortest  time,  but  & 
question  involving  material  financial  con- 
siderations.   By  the  coarse  they  proposed. 
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they  would  save  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  country,  and  the  arm  that  would  he 
produced  would  he  much  better  than  the 
one  now  produced  at  Birmingham. 

Lord  SBYMOUR  said,  he  considered 
the  question  one  of  great  importance,  and 
he  WAS  sorry  to  see  it  prejudiced  by  heing 
brought  forward  as  a  local  question  relat- 
ing to  Birmingham.  The  question  of  Go- 
vernment manufactories  and  Government 
manufactures  had  frequently  come  under 
the  consideration  of  Committees  of  that 
House,  especially  on  the  Navy  and  Ord- 
nance Estimates.  The  opinion,  he  believed, 
of  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  wliich 
was  coincided  in  by  general  opinion,  was, 
that  Government  manufactories  were  not 
advisable.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a 
small  manufactory,  as  some  chock  upon 
the  private  producer,  but  nothing  more — 
the  general  system  should  be  that  of  con- 
trnct.  As  to  cheapness  in  Government 
establishments,  he  asked,  was  there  any 
man  in  that  House  who  believed  in  it  ? 
Would  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  get  up 
and  sny  he  believed  Government  manufac- 
tures were  cheap  ?  They  might  get  up  an 
article  so  as  to  be  certain  of  its  quality, 
but  they  would  have  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  to  get  it  up  in  that  manner.  But 
what  did  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  tell 
them  to  do?  To  establish  a  large  fac- 
tory to  supply  the  whole  of  the  muskets 
for  the  use  of  the  Government.  They  were 
told  it  was  always  for  the  interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation  to  produce 
largel}',  and,  accordingly,  they  were  to 
make  an  immense  number  of  muskets  in 
the  one  year.  These  muskets  were  now 
required,  but  that  number  would  not  al- 
ways be  wanted ;  and  how  were  they  to 
reduce  the  establishment,  for  they  %vell 
knew  if  machinery  was  not  constantly  at 
full  work,  the  production  of  the  article  was 
carried  on  at  great  loss  ?  Having  once 
established  this  manufactory,  that  very 
circnmstanee  would  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment why  they  should  continue  to  keep  it 
in  work  and  make  an  immense  stock.  Thus, 
they  would  he  involved  in  enormous  ex- 
pense, without  having  any  adequate  use 
for  the  articles  produced.  It  was  for  the 
present  war  these  muskets  were  required, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  this  proposition 
were  grantrd,  how  soon  this  establish- 
ment would  be  at  work  ?  Would  it  be 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  ?  And 
would  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  guaran- 
tee that  they  should  produce  50,000  mus- 
kets in  that  time  ?     They  were  told  that 


new  discoveries  and  new  improvements 
were  being  made  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  he  doubted  whether,  by  the  time  the 
proposed  establishment  had  got  into  pro- 
per working  condition,  the  improvements 
in  the  general  manufacture  would  not 
place  them  in  a  very  disadvantageous  po- 
sition. He  would,  therefore,  recommend 
the  Government  to  postpone  this  Vote  for 
a  time.  If  there  was  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  to  work  fairly,  or 
if  they  attempted  to  make  unfair  terms 
with  the  Government,  let  them  be  told 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  furnish 
all  the  money  that  was  necessary,  but 
would  not  heedlessly  run  into  unnecessary 
expenses. 

Colonel  BOLDRRO  said,  he  would  re- 
commend the  Government  to  adopt  the 
same  system  with  regard  to  the  manufac- 
tory of  small  arms  as  was  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  manufactory  of  gunpowder. 
The  inspector  of  that  department  had 
told  him  in  1842  that  20,000  barrels  of 
gunpowder  would  be  required  in  the  year, 
but,  instead  of  inserting  an  item  in  the 
Ordnance  Estimates  and  increasing  the 
amount  supplied  from  the  Government 
manufactory,  he  had  only  obtained  10,000 
or  12.000  barrels  from  the  manufactory, 
and  had  distributed  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  required  among  the  various  firms 
of  gunpowder  manufacturers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  By  allowing  those 
manufacturers  to  supply  2,000  or  3,000 
baiTcls  each  a  year,  they  were  able  to 
keep  up  their  establishments,  and  employ 
a  good  body  of  workmen ;  and  upon  an 
emergency  such  as  this,  they  could  thus 
supply  any  quantity  that  might  be  re- 
quired ;  whereas  if  the  Government  had 
supplied  the  whole  of  tlie  amount  them- 
selves, the  manufacturers  would,  as  he 
had  been  told  by  a  friend  of  his  who  was 
a  manufacturer,  require  eight  or  ten 
months  before  they  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  assist  the  Government.  There 
might  be  good  reasons  for  the  contem- 
plated removal  of  the  gunpowder  manu- 
factory, although  he  could  not  understand 
why  that  removal  was  necessary,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  our  present  gunpowder  esta- 
blishment was  as  perfect  as  it  could  be; 
but,  wherever  they  established  themselves, 
he  hoped  they  would  adopt  his  suggestion 
as  to  not  manufacturing  the  whole  of  the 
gunpowder  required  in  their  own  esta- 
blishments. The  gunpowder  manufacturers 
were  intelligent,  honourable  men,  who 
would   give   every  assistance    thej  could 
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to  the  Government,  and  lie  had  no  doubt 
that  was  also  the  case  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  Birmingham. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
natural  impatience  of  the  Committee  at 
that  late  hour  (ten  minutes  after  twelve), 
he  trusted  they  would  permit  him  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  them  upon  a  question 
of  such  interest  as  that  which  was  now 
under  their  consideration,  for  although  this 
was  a  Vote  in  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  for 
which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Mousell)  was 
primarily  responsible,  yet,  as  the  person 
immediately  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  he  should  feel  him- 
self deeply  culpable  if  he  permitted  a  Vote 
of  this  nature,  for  such  a  sum,  and  at  such 
a  period,  to  be  proposed  to  the  Committee 
without  having  given  it  the  fullest  conside- 
ration, and  entirely  satisfied  himself  as  to 
its  propriety.  Therefore,  trusting  to  the 
patience  and  impartiality  of  the  Commit- 
tee, he  would  state  generally  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Government  made  this  pro- 
position. At  the  same  time  he  admitted. 
at  the  outset,  that  there  was  great  djffi- 
culty,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
posal and  the  strength  and  activity  of  the 
interests  which  it  had  aroused,  in  convey- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  Committee  with 
clearness  those  points  of  detail  on  which 
the  question  in  great  part  realty  turned. 
The  motives  which  had  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  were  these : — In  the 
first  place,  the  extreme  dearness  of  the 
arm  which  was  at  present  furnished  to  the 
forces ;  in  the  next  place,  the  slowness  with 
which  that  arm  was  prepared ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  the  inferiority  consequent  upon 
the  present  mo^e  of  manufacture.  In  the 
first  place,  with  regard  to  its  dearness.  It 
cost  3^,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  rifle  mus- 
ket used  in  America  was  only  II,  178. 
[Expressions  of  dissent.]  Hon,  Gentle- 
men cried  down  the  quality  of  American 
arms ;  but,  as  far  as  general  opinion  went, 
he  did  not  think  they  would  be  supported 
in  the  sentiments  they  had  expressed.  He 
thought  the  lesson  they  had  received  from 
Colonel  Colt,  a  private  American  gentle- 
man, who  had  shown  England  how  to  work 
in  metals — that  branch  of  trade  with  which 
we  were  beyond  all  others  acquainted — 
was  a  pretty  good  example  of,  at  least,  the 
non-inferiority  of  American  rifles.  It  was 
said  by  the  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord 
Seymour),  amid  loud  cheers,  that  the  Go- 
Tornment  ought  not  to  be  manufacturers, 


and  in  those  cheers  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  join.  He  granted  at  once  that 
the  primd  facie  case  was  against  the  Go- 
vernment being  manufacturers,  and  it  was 
with  that  impression  that  he  himself  had 
looked  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  was 
not  very  certain  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  all  the  manufactures  now  carried 
on  by  the  Government,  but  there  were  at 
the  same  time  certain  cases  in  which  the 
Government  ought  to  be  manufacturers, 
and  in  which  no  one  denied  that  they  ought 
to  be  manufacturera.  No  one  denied  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue its  manufactory  of  gunpowder.  It 
had  been  stated  to  him  upon  good  autho- 
rity that  that  manufactory  had  saved  the 
country  not  less  a  sum  than  500,000L 
No  one  denied  that  Government  ought  to 
continue  to  be  the  manufacturer  of  its  ammu- 
nition generally.  No  one  objected  to  that. 
On  what  principle,  then,  was  there  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  certain  articles  of 
which  it  ought  and  other  articles  of 
which  it  ought  not  to  be  the  manufac- 
turer ?  The  distinction  obviously  depended 
on  the  particularities  and  specialties  of  each 
case,  and  therefore,  if  they  meant  to  settle 
the  question  on  principle  and  on  public 
duty,  not  on  class  interests,  it  was  not  to 
be  settled  by  general  dicta  about  the  im- 
propriety of  Government  being  manufac- 
turers, but  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
particular  merits  of  the  case.  What  was 
the  case  in  the  present  instance  with  re- 
gard to  cost  ?  The  musket  now  cost  31., 
and  the  Ordnance  Department  assure  the 
Committee  that  our  musket  can  be  manu- 
factured for  oOs.  But  economy  was  not 
the  only  question.  What  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  manufac- 
ture? What  said  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment ?  It  had  ordered  tenders  to  be  sent 
in  for  2,000  carbines  on  an  improved  plan 
to  be  ready  by  the  1st  of  March  last,  and 
not  one  of  those  carbines  had  yet  been 
received  into  the  stores.  What  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  certainty  of  the 
manufacture  ?  It  was  this ;  the  Commit- 
tee were  discussing  the  finest  instrument 
that  could  be  made,  and  which  required  in 
its  manufacture  the  most  rigid  and  minute 
precision.  So  great,  indeed,  was  that  pre- 
cision that  it  was  impossible  to  attain  to  it 
without  having  recourse  to  machinery. 
What  had  they  been  told  that  night  ? 
That  the  inspector  of  small  arms  in  Bir- 
mingham, even  although  he  was  minute 
and  critical  in  a  fastidious  degree,  blun- 
dered as  a  viewer  of  arms.     The  hon. 
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Gentleman  (Mr.  Newdegate)  seemed  to 
think  that  this  must  be  ascribed  to  some 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  public  officer, 
who,  as  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) believed,  had  acted  only  from  an 
error  of  judgment ;  but  it  proved  to  him 
the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossi- 
bility, of  judging  by  the  eye  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  a  rifle.  What,  then,  was 
really  the  nature  of  the  present  case? 
It  was  a  question  of  whether  they  would 
continue  to  have  guns  made  for  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's forces  by  the  old  and  obsolete  pro- 
cess of  hand  labour,  or  whether  they  would 
apply  to  this  description  of  articles  that 
which  they  had  applied  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  articles,  and  would  bring  to 
bear  upon  it  the  force  and  economy  of  ma- 
chinery ?  It  was  not  at  all  a  question 
about  monopoly  on  the  part  of  gun  manu- 
facturers or  of  extravagant  profits,  and  he 
would  make  no  accusation  against  them, 
-of  having  entered  into  a  combination,  for  he 
had  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  but  it  was  a 
question  between  superior  and  inferior  pro- 
cesses, between  labour  and  machinery.  But 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
admitted  that  machinery  was  employed  in 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  while 
he  said  that  hand  labour  was  all  that  was 
necessary  in  this  country. 

Mb.  newdegate  said,  he  never 
stated  that  machinery  was  superior  to  hand 
labour  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  hon.  Member  had  stated 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  machinery  had  been 
employed  for  the  manufacturing  of  arms  in 
America,  while  the  arms  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces  were  made  by  hand  labour,  and  the 
question  was  whether  they  would  continue 
to  employ  hand  labour  or  take  to  ma- 
chinery ?  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) said  that  they  ought  to  employ 
machinery.  It  was  said  that  they  might 
trust  to  the  resources  of  private  trade,  but 
that  statement  cuuld  be  met  both  by  argu- 
ment and  by  experience.  In  former  wars 
this  country,  it  was  well  known,  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  arms, 
And  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Liege  and  other  places  for 
muskets  to  put  in  the  hands  of  our  sol- 
diers. [An  Hon.  Member:  When?]  The 
bon.  Member  never  heard  of  it,  but  the 
thing  occurred  in  the  last  war ;  it  was  a 
well-known  fact,  and  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment could  furnish  the  particulars  of 
the  transaction.  It  was  a  question  of  eco- 
nomy, therefore,  whether  we  should  have 


cheap  instead  of  dear  arms — whether  arms 
should  be  rapidly  made  —  whether  they 
should  be  equally  and  precisely  made  by 
the  unerring  operation  of  machinery,  or 
whether  their  production  should  be  de- 
pendent on  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
application  of  the  human  hand  and  eye. 
As  regarded  economy,  the  result  was  most 
remarkable.  Until  he  investigated  the 
subject,  he  did  not  believe  that,  in  a  mat- 
ter so  comparatively  small,  it  would  be 
possible  to  realise  a  saving  of  from 
800,0002.  to  900,0002. ;  but  that  was  the 
case  as  it  stood  on  the  positive  estimate 
of  what  we  were  now  paying  and  what  we 
would  have  to  pay,  without  taking  into 
account  the  stock  which  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  in  hand  under  the  existing  system. 
The  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord  Sey- 
mour) had  asked  whether  th.  Government 
were  making  provision  for  uture  years. 
They  were  making  provision  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  for  the  war  now  gathering  around 
us.  The  noble  Lord  asked  when  the  fac- 
tory would  be  in  operation.  It  would  be 
in  operation  within  twelve  months,  and  the 
Government  expected  to  obtain  in  the 
course  of  next  year  a  full  supply  of  arms. 
If  the  Government  and  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment merited  censure,  it  was  not  for 
having  made  this  proposition  now,  but  for 
not  having  made  it  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  noble  Lord  condemned  this  plan,  be- 
cause  he  said  it  would  necessitate  the 
bringing  together  a  large  number  of  work- 
men, and  be  wanted  to  know  what  was  to 
become  of  them  when  the  demand  for  their 
labour,  which  was  of  an  uncertain  cha- 
racter, should  slacken  or  cease  altogether. 
Now  he  entreated  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  answer  he  was  about  to 
give  on  this  point,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  case.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate) said  it  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
a  fair  contract  that  the  demand  should  be 
continuous  and  equal.  Now  what  security 
for  continuity  and  equality  could  there  be 
in  the  demand  for  arms  ?  Let  the  House 
of  Commons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  econo- 
mise the  public  money,  answer  the  ques- 
tion. In  order  to  enable  a  private  firm  to 
fulfil  a  contract,  must  the  Government  un- 
dertake to  keep  up  a  war  supply  of  arms 
in  time  of  peace  ?  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  apprehended,  would  say  no.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  the  power  of  sudden 
expansion  and  rapid  manufacture  in  emer- 
gencies, and  those  were  the  objects  of  the 
present  proposition.     Without  the  power 
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of  expansion,  and  without  the  power  of 
producing  with  certainty  a  large  amount 
of  ormft,  we  should  be  compelled  to  go  on 
pottering  with  the  private  trade,  and  fail 
to  obtain  the  supply  we  wanted,  as  had 
happened  with  the  2,000  carbines  to  which 
he  had  already  referred.  Was  it  necessary, 
because  the  Government  would  lay  out  a 
sum  of  money  on  machinery,  that  they 
should  maintain  alar^e  staff  of  workmen  ? 
On  the  contrary.  While  we  depended  on 
hand  labour,  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
a  large  number  of  skilled  workmen,  but 
by  adopting  machinery  the  case  would  be 
entirely  cliangcd.  Then,  instead  of  re- 
quiring 90  per  cent  of  skilled  labour,  and 
10  per  cent  of  unskilled  labour,  we  should 
require  only  10  per  cent  of  skilled  to  90 
per  cent  of  unskilled  labour.  The  Go- 
vernment, therefore,  woui<l  maintain  the 
small  staff  of  skilled  labour  at  all  times, 
and  when  a  time  of  emergency  should  ar- 
rive they  could  at  once  obtain  unskilled 
labour  and  produce  an  unlimited  supply  of 
arms.  It  was  not  to  depress  the  private 
trade  that  at  such  a  moment  the  Govern- 
ment invited  the  House  of  Commons  to 
undertake  such  an  enterprise.  Unless  they 
hail  be^n  well  convinced  it  was  important 
to  the  public  interests,  they  would  nob  have 
gone  into  such  a  proposal.  They  would 
not  have  gone  into  it  unless  they  had  been 
well  convinced  it  would  lead  to  an  immense 
saving  of  the  public  money  ;  above  all,  for 
higher  objects  than  the  saving  of  money 
— that  it  was  material  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  in  this  emergency  that  they 
should  put  the  country,  not  into  a  tolerable 
condition,  but  into  the  best  possible  con- 
dition with  respect  to  the  supply  of  arms. 
He  hoped  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  refuse  to  back  the  Government  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty  to  the  eountry; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  would  as- 
sist the  Government  when  they  came  to 
give  a  decisive  vote  in  establishing  the 
means  to  supply  the  country  with  superior 
arms  at  a  lower  price  and  with  far  greater 
certainty  and  rapidity  than  under  the  pre- 
carious and  inconvenient  system  on  which 
they  were  now  dependent.  One  sentence 
more,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  tend  to 
-shorten  this  debate.  Ho  had  now  stated 
the  material  considerations  for  agreeing  to 
this  proposition,  but  at  the  commencement 
he  had  allowed  that,  in  the  case  of  a  novel 
proposition,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  invite  the 
assent  of  the  Committee,  without  giving 
some  means  of  acquiring  further  know- 
ledge.    He  could  not  dispense  with  the 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequei* 


discharge  of  that  duty,  because  he  was 
most  unwilling  in  evade  the  responsibility 
which  certainly  belonged  to  him  as  Min«ster 
of  Finance  with  respect  to  the  proposal, 
but  he  had  no  disposition  to  avoid  any  in> 
quiry  which  the  House  of  Commons  might 
think  fit  to  make.  He  would,  therefore, 
explain  what  would  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  Government,  provided  it  meet  the 
views  of  the  Committee.  If  the  Com- 
mittee thought  fit  to  postpone  this  Vote 
for  four  weeks,  with  a  view  to  the  imme- 
diate appointment  of  a  Committee— -which 
Committee,  sitting  from  day  to  day,  should 
conduct  its  investigation  into  the  whole 
question  to  a  close  in  that  period — to  that 
proposal  the  Government  would  freely  and 
readily  assent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that,  not  at  all 
on  account  of  any  pertinacity  in  their  own 
opinions,  but  on  account  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  plan  efRcaciously,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  propose  to  relax  those  pre- 
liminary and  preparatory  proceedings  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  they  would  con- 
tinue them  on  their  own  responsibility 
during  the  period  the  Committee  was  sit- 
ting, and  leave  the  House  of  Commons  to 
exercise  its  judgment  freely  when  the  re- 
sult of  that  inquiry  was  made  known. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  a  very  ingenious 
speech,  as  he  always  did  when  called  to 
the  rescue  of  liis  colleagues,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  shown  he  knew  nothing 
about  machinery.  ['*0h,  oh!'*]  It  was 
very  easy  to  say  '*oh,  oh!*'  but  what  did 
the  hon.  Member  know  about  it  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween machinery  and  hand  labour.  It  was 
no  such  thing.  Did  any  of  them  know 
what  a  good  fowling-piece  was  ?  And  yet 
nut  one  fowling-piece  in  England  was  made 
by  machinery.  It  was  a  compound  of 
hand  labour  and  machinery,  and  that  was 
the  American  scheme.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  making  guns 
was  like  spinning  cotton — they  put  iron 
and  wood  into  a  "  hopper  "  at  one  end, 
and  they  came  out  Minie  rifles  at  the  other. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  show  them 
first  that  the  American  rifle  was  a  rifle. 
He  said  it  was  a  plain  simple  musket,  and 
did  not  cost  2Ss.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  here  the  private  trade  charges 
3Z.  for  a  gun  which  the  Americans  make 
for  30s,  Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
prove  the  cost.  What  did  he  know  about 
the  cost  of  guns  ?     He  had  it  upon  aatb<H 
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ritj.     Upon  what  authority?     The  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance.     The  fact  was,  it  was  all 
assumption.   Because  the  Government  had 
got  hold  of  a  very  clever  talking  character, 
they  thought,  if  they  had  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery,  they  roust  have  a  complete  gun, 
and  a  perfect  gun,  and  it  must  he  made  for 
30s,     He  knew  that  30«.  would  he  50s., 
and  instead  of  100,00OZ.,  the  estalilishmeut 
would  cost  500,0002.     Let  the  right  hon. 
'Gentleman  prove  that  the  AroericAn  gun 
was  a  rifle ;  that  he  could  mnke  the  gun 
for  305.;  and  that  the  estahlishment  would 
not  cost  more  than  100,0002.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  knew  he  was  wrong,  and 
he  confessed  at  the  outset  all  Government 
establishments  were  bad.     He  (Mr.  Muntz) 
woB  not  surprised  at  that  admission,  for  it 
was  just  what  he  should  have  expected  from 
a  man  of  such  acuteness  ns  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.     He  was  sorry  to  oppose  the 
Government ;  but  he  considered  his  propo- 
aition  was  a  moderate  one,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  the  Government  could  reason- 
ably object  to  it.     His  proposition  was,  to 
allow  the  manufacturers  two  months  only 
to  deliver  any  quantity  of  guns  required. 
He  should,   therefore,  press  his  Amend- 
ment. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  object  to  the 
Amendment.  He  would  propose  the  Vote 
again  that  day  month.  The  hon.  Member 
had  challenged  him  with  having  shown 
no  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
his  statement  that  arms  were  purchased 
abroad  during  the  late  war  was  scoffed  at. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  on  the  subject;  and  after  stat- 
ing the  number  of  arms  in  store  in  1792, 
the  Report  went  on  to  say,  *'  This  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  collect  arms  from 
every  part,  and  to  ])urchase  them  in  foreign 
countries ;"  and  no  less  than  219,000  stand 
of  arms  were  so  purchased  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, besides  those  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture. 

Mr.  APSLEY  PELLATT  said,  he 
had  observed  that  a  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  and 
he  wi.^hed  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  that  of  London.  There  had  been  made 
in  London,  during  the  lai't  ten  years,  no 
less  than  584,376  small  arms,  which  gave 
an  average  of  something  like  58,137  per  | 


annum.  There  were  1 ,900  workmen,  and 
eighteen  houses,  already  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms  in  London ; 
and  he  understood  that  eight  or  ten  of 
these  houses  had  offered  their  services  to 
the  Government,  but  they  had  been  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  would  advise 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)  to  consent  to  the  proposition  of  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  the 
same  time  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  would  sug- 
gest to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a 
month  would  scarcely  afford  sufficient  time 
for  an  inquiry  on  this  subject.  The  gun- 
makers  said,  '*  Tell  us  exactly  what  you 
want ;  tell  us  what  time  you  will  give  us, 
and  what  price  you  will  pay,  and  we  wdl 
give  you  any  security  that  we  will  manu- 
facture arms  as  good  and  as  speedily  aa 
you,  the  Government,  can  manufacture 
them  yourselves.  We  can  get  our  ma- 
chinery cheaper  and  we  can  work  it  better 
than  you  can."  The  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, might  not  be  able  in  a  month  to  pro- 
duce a  fair  sample  of  what  they  would  be 
able  to  do  if  more  time  were  allowed  them. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if, 
upon  inquiry,  the  gunmakers  were  unable 
to  show  that  they  could  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  there  would  not  be  one 
word  of  opposition  from  them  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government.  He  was  satisfied 
that,  if  the  Government  threw  themselves 
upon  the  private  enterprise  of  the  country, 
their  demands  would  be  fully  met. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  did  not  think  that 
it  was  possible,  even  in  two  months,  to 
prove  the  case  of  the  manufacturers  as  it 
ought  to  be  proved.  He  was  ready,  how- 
ever, to  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  a  month 
should  be  taken  for  the  inquiry. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  it  was 
not  intended  to  limit  the  sittings  of  the 
Committee  by  a  single  day;  but  he  thought 
they  should  sit  de  die  in  diem,  and  that  if 
due  diligence  were  used  they  might  com- 
plete their  inquiry  in  a  month. 

Motion  by  leave  tcithdrawn.  The  fol- 
lowing Vote  was  then  passed. 

(21.)  539,552/.,  Ordnance  Stores. 

llouse  resumed. 

The  llouse  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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sion. 

When  in  the  Text  or  in  the  Index  a  Speech  is  marked  thus  *,  it  indicates  that  the  Speech 
is  reprinted  from  a  Pamphlet  or  some  authorised  Report. 

When  in  this  Index  a  *  is  added  to  the  Reading  of  a  Bill,  it  indicates  that  no  Debate  took  place 
upon  that  stage  of  the  measure. 


ABERDEEN,  Earl  of  (First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  86,  93,  105 
Eduoation,  National  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 

790 
Navy  List,  State  of  the.  Com.  moved  for,  301 
Oxford,  University  of,  1133 
Parliamentary  Reform,  395 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  395,  399,  614  ;  Russian 

Naval  Movements,  1324 

Absconding  Debtors  (Ireland)  Billf 
e.  IR.*  1045 

Adderlet,  Mr.  C.  B.,  Staffordshire^  N. 

Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1191 
Manchester  and  Salford  Eduoation,  2R.  1045, 
1056,  nil 

Advocate,  The  Lord  (Rt.  Hon.  F.  Mon- 

creifF),  Leith,  d^c. 
*  Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1151,  1193 
Lands,  Valuation  of  (Scotland),  Leave,  256,  257 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1055, 
1056 

Albemarle,  Earl  of 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  652 

Alcogk,  Mr.  T.,  Surrey,  E, 
Bribery,  Ae.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  440 
Military  EsUblishments— War  with  Ru8sia,1271 

Argyll,  Duke  of  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  617,  640,^652 


Am\s^  Export  of — Proclamation  against, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bright),  914 

Army, 

Administration  of  the,  e.  Question  (Lord  Sey- 
mour), 816 

Cavalry    Horaes,   Transport   of,  I.   Question 
(Earl  of  Cardigan),  1133; 
c.  Question  (Gen.  Wyndham),  1252 

EstimaUs,  e.  1283 

Military  EstabUshmenU — War  with  Russia, 
e.  Observations  (Sir  J.  Walsh),  1264 

Soldiers*  Wives  and  CJtildren,  e.  Question  (Mr. 
Macartney),  1254 

Assessed  Taxes  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  215 ;   1 R.*  t6. ;  2R.*  268  ;  3R.»  358 
L  1R.»  389  ;  2R.*  484  ;  3R.*  545 

Assessment,  Uniform,  Bill, 
e,  1 R.*  1045  ' 

Assistant- Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
c.  Motion  (CoL  Boldero),  817,  [A.   104,  N.  216 
M.  112]  831 

Atherton,  Mr.  W.,  Du%^ham,  City 
Portuguese    Government,  Claims  against  the, 
Com.  moved  for,  366 

Attorney  General,  The  (Sir  A.  B.  Cock- 
burn),  Southampton 
Bribery  Prevention,  Leave,  754 
Peterborough  Election,  220 
Public  Prosecutors,  Leave,  668 
Stannaries  Court,  Leave,  309 
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Baillie,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Inverness- shire 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  125 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  516 
Russia  and  the  Porter  910 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  516 

Baines,  Rt.   Hon.   M.  T.,  Leeds  (Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Laws) 
Irish  Paupers,  Removal  of,  1262 
Poor  Law  Unions,  Re-division  of,  701 
*  Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  443,  461, 
462,  465,  476,  477,  483 

Ball,  Mr.  E.,  Cambridgeshire 
Bribery,  Ac. ,  at  Elections,  Leave,  432 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1103 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  526 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  526 

Ball,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow 

Lrish  Members — Alleged  Corruption  of,  Com. 

moved  for,  328 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  522 
Post  Office  Arrangements,  271 
Vacating  of  Seati,  Leave,  522 

Bankes,  Rt.  Hon.  Gr.,  Dorsetshire 
Peterborough  Election,  219 

Baring,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  T.,  Portsmouth 

Navy  Estimates,  1387,  1388 

Barnstaple  Election^ 
L  Petition  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  1042 

Barrow,  Mr.  W.  U.,  Nottinghamshire,  S» 

Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  482 

Beamish,  Mr.  F.  Br,  Cork 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Smith,  1112 

Beaumont,  Lord 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  211,  266,  899;    Res. 
1201,  1250 

Bbntinck,  Mr.  J.  W.  P.,  Nor/olh,  W. 

Bribery,  dtc.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  441 

Navy  Estimates,  1386 

Sligo  Election,  Com.  moved  for,  290 

Berkeley,  Rear- Admiral  M.  F.  F.,  Olou- 

cester  (a  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj) 
Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  Navy,  827 
Navy  Estimates,  1384,  1386 

Berkeley,  Mr.  F.  F.  H.,  Bristol. 
Bribery,  ^e.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  425 
Bribery  Prevention,  Leave,  756 

Bernerb,  Lord 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  65 

Bethell,  Sir  R.,  see  Sougitob  General, 
The 


Blackett,  Mr.  J.  F.  B.,  NewcastU-on^ 
Tyne 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  132 
Oxford,  University  of,  1111 

Blair,  Col.  J.  H.,  Ayrshire 
Army  Estimates,  1297 

Guano,  Importation  of,  Correspondence  moved 
for,  687 

Blandford,  Marquess  of,  Woodstock 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates,  Leave,  213 

BoLDERO,  Col.  H.  G.,  Chippenham 
Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  mvy,  817 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1422 

BouYERiE,  Hon.  E.  P.,  Kilmamoch,  d&c 
(Chairman  of  Committees) 
Navy  Estimates,  1315,  1318 

Brady,  Mr.  J.,  Leitrim 
Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  Navy,  829 

Bribery,  dErc,  at  Elections  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  412;  IR.*  1250 

Bribery  Prevention, 
c.  Leave,  736,  1R.»  816 

Brioht,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 
Arms,  Export  of.  Proclamation  Against,  914, 

916 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1074, 

1084 
Parliamentary  Reform,  409 
Parliamentary  Representation,  735 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  Loive,  664 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Leave,  763 

Brotherton,  Mr.  J.,  Salford 
Business  of  the    House— Late  Sittings,  195, 

204 
Manchester  and  Sallbrd  Ednoation,  2R.  1109 

Brouoham,  Lord 

Barnstaple  Election,  1043 

Common  Law  Procedure  (1854),  Second,  IR. 

1348,  1350 
County  Courts  Extension  Act  Explanation,  IR. 

1124 
TestamenUry  Jurisdiction,  IR.  720,  731, 914 

Brown,  Mr.  W.,  Lancashire,  8. 
Stannaries  Court,  Leave,  311 

Bruce,  Mr.  C.  L.  C,  Elgin  and  Nairn- 
shire 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1177 
Lands  Valuation  (Scotland),  Leave,  256 

Bbuce,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Poor  Law  Unions,  Re-division  of,  701 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Leave,  762 

Buck,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Devonshire,  N. 
Destruction  of  the  Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope, 
1362 
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Business  of  the  Bouse — Late  Sittings, 

e.  Motion,  (Mr.  Brotherton),  195,  [A.  64,  N.  84, 
M.  30]  204 :  Com.  moved  for  (Rt.  Uon.  Sir 
J.  Pakington),  314 

Butt,  Mr.  G.  M.,  Weymouth 

Portuguese  Govemmpnt,  Ciaimi  Agaiiurt  the, 
Com.  moved  for,  370 

Butt,  Mr.  I.,  Toughall 
Army  Estimates,  1307,  1309 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption   of.   Com. 

moved  for,  319,  326,  531, 540,  545,  697,  699, 

700 
Peterborough  Election,  222 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  982 
Sligo  Election,  Com.  moved  for,  289 

Campbell,  Lord 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  104 
Common  Law  Procedure  (1854),  Second,  IR. 

1344,  1347 
Railway  Accidents,  295 
Statute  Law,  Revision  of  the,  356,  357 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  IR.  728 

Canning,  Viscount  (Postro aster-General) 
Post-Office  Arrangements,  258 

Cardigan,  Earl  of 
Cavalry,  Transport  of,  to  the  East,  1133 

Cardweix,    Rt.    Hon.    E.,   Oxford,   City 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade) 
Guano,  Importation  of.  Correspondence  moved 

for.  690 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  223,  255 
Pilotage,  Leave,  223,  255 
Stannaries  Court,  Leave,  313 

Carnaryon,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  6 

Cabtlerobse,  Viscount,  Kerry 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  110 

Cavalry  Horses,  Transport  of, 
I  Question  (Earl  of  Cardigan).  1133 
e,  Question  (Geu.  Wyndham),  1252 

Catlet,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yorkshire^  N.  B. 
Leadership  of  the  House,  Com.  moved  for,  371, 
388 

Chambers,  Mr.  M.,  Greenwich 

Army  Estimates,  1304 
Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  Navy,  822 

Chambers,  Mr.  T.,  Hertford 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1101 
Portuguese  Government,  Claims  Against  the. 
Com.  moved  for,  301,  371 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Cran  worth) 

Common  Law  Procedure  (1854),  Second,  IR. 

1327,  1347.  1350 
Criminal  l^w  Amendment,  205 
'     Statute  Law,  Revision  of  the,  350,  357 
X«ttMMntary  Jurisdiction,  IR.  702,  732,  913 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Rt.  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone),  Oxford  University 
Assessed  Taxes  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  215 
Constabulary,  The  Irish,  361 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1423,  1425,  1429 
Public  Revenue,  Ac,  Leave,  215 
Registration  —  West   Surrey   Electors,   Com« 
moved  for,  1198 

Charity  Commissioners, 
e.  Question  (Lord  J.  Manners),  1351 

Church  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  1R.*485;  2R.*  1351 

Clangarty.  Earl  of 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  Com.   mored 
tor,  797,  809,  815 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  19 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  201,  264,  398,  399,  400; 

Address  moved,  545,  652  ;  Res.  1240,  1244» 

1247 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical  Courta 

(Ireland),  913  • 

Clarendon,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Atfairs) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  35 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  Neutrality  of,  391,  399, 

485 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  208,  211,  212,  262,  207, 
389 ;  Address  moved,  563  ;  Res.  1224 

Clay,  Sir  W,,  Tower  Hamlets 

Ordnance  Estimates,  1409 
Russian  Merchantmen,  1352 

Coast  Guard  Volunteers'  Pensions, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Lucas),  735 

Coasting  Trade  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  340 

Cobden,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  TF.  B, 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  917 

CocKBURN.  Sir  A.  J.  £.,  see  Attobnsx 
Qeneral,  The 

Colchebter,  Lord 
Navy  List,  State  of  the.  Com.  moved  fi>r,  302 

Collier,  Mr.  R.  P.,  Plymouth 

Stannaries  Court,  Leave,  305 

Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1320^1  R.*  1322 

Common  Law  Procedure  (1854),  Seeomd, 
Bill, 

I,  IR.  1324 

Controverted  Elections  BiU, 

e.  Leave,  443  ;  IR.*  1250 

Convocation, 
e.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pakington).  108 
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Copper  Coinage  for  the  Colonies, 

e.  (lucstion  (Mr.  Thornei/),  1260 


ComtDall,  Duchy  of, 

e.  Correspondeoce  moved  for  (Mr.  Kendall),  318 ; 
Motion  neg  ,319 

Court,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  Tyrone 

Navy  Estimates,  1386,  1387 

County  Courts  Extension  Act  Explanation 

Bill 
I  IR.  1124;  2R.«132a 

Cowan,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Publin  Ilospitals,  Com.  moved  for,  1148 
Education  (2>cotland),  Leave,  1178 

CowPER,  Ilotj.  W,  F.,  Hertford  (Lord  of 

the  Admiraltj) 
Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  Navj,  830 

Cranworth,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 

Craufuro,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  Ac. 

Wages,  Payment  of.  Leave,  766 

Criminal  Law  Amendment, 
L  (Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  206 

Crosslet,  Mr.  F..  Halifax 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  910 

Customs  Officers, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  A.  Pellatt),  269 

Denison,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Malton 

Business  of  the  House — Late  Sittings,  202 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of,  Com, 

moved  for,  638 
Militia  Stores,  666 

Denmark,  Neutrality  of, 
I,  Questiou  (Earl  of  EUenborongh),  390,  484 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  66,  93,  100, 

105,  107 
Oxford.  University  of,  1124 
Parliamentary  Reform,  396 
Russia  and  tho  Porte,  027 

De  Ros,  Lord 
Cavalry,  Transport  of,  to  the  East,  1137 

Desart,  Earl  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  Neutrality  of,  391 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  fbr, 

803 
West  Indian   Islands,  Withdrawal  of  Troops 

from  the,  1137 

Disraeli,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  Buckinghamshire 
Adilrcss  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  162 
Parliamentary  Reform,  407 
Public  Revenue,  Ac,  Leave,  219 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  Letter  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  733,  910,  996,  1027 


DONOUGHMORE,  Earl  of 

Education,  National   (Ireland),    Com.  moved 
for,  810,  814 

Down  and  Connor,  Bishop  of 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  lor, 
792,  813 

Dbumlanrio,  Yisconnt,  DumfriessKire 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's lleply,  266 

Drummond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W. 
Bribery,  dtc.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  442 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1408 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  621 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  971 ;  Destruction  of  th* 

Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope,  1366 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  621 

Dublin  Hospitals, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Grogan),  1143 

DociE,  Earl  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  16 

Ddncombe,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 
Bribery,  &c„  at  Elections,  Leave,  434 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of.   Com, 

moved  for,  337 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  626 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  626 

DuNLOP,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Ghreenock 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1190 

Dunne,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Fartarlington 

Army  Estimates,  1299,  1308 

Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of.  Com. 

moved  for,  643 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1407,  1411 

Edinburgh  Police  and  Improvement  Bill, 
e,  IR.*  701 

Education,  National  {Ireland), 
I,  Com.  moved  for  (Earl  of  Egllnton),  783 

Education  (Scotland),  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  1161 

EoLiNTON,  Earl  of 
Education,   National  (Ireland),   Com.    moved 
for,  783,  816 

Elgin.  Earl  of 
West  India  Islands,  Withdrawal  of  Tcoopt  from 
the,  1141 

Elections,  Bribery  at.  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  412 

Elections,  Controverted,  Bill, 
0,  Leave,  443 

Ellenborouoh,  Earl  of 

Cavalry,  Transport  of,  to  the  East,  1136 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  Neutrality  of,  390,  391, 

484 
Navy  List,  State  of  the.  Com.  moved  for,  803 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  268 ;  Res.  1260 ;  Rua* 

sian  Naval  MovemenU,  1322,  I326«  1^120 
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Hume,  Mr.  J. — eontinued. 

Parliamentarj  Reform,  407 

Parliamentary  Representation,  I^aye,  520 

Pilotoge,  Leave,  238 

Public  Reyenue,  4(c.,  Leave,  218 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  1113 

Slave  Trade  Treaties,  359 

Stannaries  Court,  Leave,  310 

Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  520 

Wages,  Payment  of,  Leave,  761 

Improvement  of  Towns  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  484 ;  1 R.*  ib. ;  2  R .•  1250. 

Ingham,  Mr.  R.,  South  Shields 

Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  252 
Pilotage,  Leave,  252 

Ireland^ 
ConstaJlnUary^  The,  c.  Questipn  (Lord  C.  Ha- 
milton), 361 
Dublin  Hospitals,  c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Gro- 
wn), 1143 
Eaucation,  National,  I,  Com.  moved  for  (Earl 

of  Eglinton),  783 
Irish  Members — AUeged  Corruption  ofj  c.  Com. 
moved  for  (Mr.  I.  Butt),  319 ;  Nomination  of 
Com.  153,  697 
Irish  Paupers t  e.  Observations  (Mr.  Maguire), 

1256;  (Sir  B.  Hall),  1354 
Sligo  Election,  c»  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  I.  Butt), 
289 
See 
Absconding  Debtors  {Ireland)  Bill 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  {Ireland)  Bill 
Fisheries  {Ireland)  Bill 
Improvement  of  Towns  (Ireland)  Bill 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  {Ireland)  Bill 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  Consolidation 

(Ireland)  Bill 
Leasing  Powers  (Ireland)  Bill 
Leasing,  Powers  of,  (Ireland)  Bill  ^ 
Tenants*  Compensation  (Ireland)  Bill 
Tenants*  Improvements  Compensation  (Ireland) 

Bill 
Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Bill 
Transportations  (Ireland)  Bill 
Valuation  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill 

Islington  Cattle  Market  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1143 

JocELTN,  Viscount,  Lynn  Regis 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1417 
Parliamentary  Reform,  405 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  870 

Kelly,  Sir  F.,  Suffolk,  E. 

Bribery,  kc,,  at  Elections,  T^eave,  420 
Bribery  Prevention,  Leave,  736 

Kendall,  Mr.  N.,  Comvoall,  E. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  Correspondence  moved  for, 
318 

Kennedy,  Mr.  T.,  Louth 
Bribery,  Ac,  at  Elections,  Leave,  443 


King,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  E, 

Bribery,  Ac,  at  Elections,  Leave,  442 
Succession  to  Real  Estate,  Leave,  656 

Kingston-upon^Hull  Bribery  Commission^ 
c.  Question  (Mr.  W.  Patten),  358 

KiNNAiRD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1182 
Malta— Criminal  Code,  268 

BENIGHT,  Mr.  F.  yf,,Worcestershire,W. 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  466 

Knox,  Colonel  B.  W.,  Marlow 

Ordnance  Estimates,  1410 
Soldiers'  Wives  and  Children,  1255 

Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 

Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  246 
Pilotage,  Leave,  246 

L.4ING,  Mr.  ^„Wick,  &e. 

Army  Estimates,  1296 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1181 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  253 
Navy  Estimates,  1319 
Pilotage,  Leave,  253 

Lands,  Valuation  of,  (Scotland)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  256;  IR.*  257 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  BUI, 
I.  IR.*  1 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  (Ireland) 

Bill, 
Z.  1R.*783 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of  Consolida" 

tion,  (Ireland)  Bill, 
Z.  IR.*  1042 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of  (Member  of  the 

Cabinet,  without  Office) 
Barnstaple  Election,  1044 
Russia  and  the  Porte^Russian  Naval  Move- 
ments, 1325 

Latard,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Aylesbury 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  485,  488 ;  Statement,* 
831,  866 

Leadership  of  the  House, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Cayley),  371 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  389 

Leasing  Powers,  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1 

Leasing,  Powers  of,  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I  IR.*  783 

Lefeyre,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Shaw,  see 
also  Speaker,  The, 
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LooDELL,  Hon.  H.  T.,  Liverpool 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  147 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leaye,  241 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  512 
Pilotage,  Leave,  241 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  512 


Lighthouses  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  733 

Lindsay,  Hon.  Lieut. -Col.  J.,  Wigan 

Army  Estimates,  1302,  1306 

London  Markets^ 

c.  Correspondence  moved  for  (Sir  J.  Shelley), 
692 ; — see  Islington  Cattle  Market  Bill 

LoYAiNE,  Lord,  Northumberland^  N» 
Army  Estimates,  1293 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  465 

Lucas,  Mr.  F.,  Meath 

Coast  Guard  Volunteers*  Pensions,  735 
Irish  Memhers,  Alleged  Corruption  of,  Oom. 
moved  for,  329,  532 

Ltkdhurst,  Lord 

Criminal  Law  Amendment,  205 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  207,  209,  210 
SUtute  J^w,  Revision  of  the,  345,  357 

Ltttblton,  Lord 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  Res.,  1232 
Schools,  District  Pauper,  259 

Macartney,  Mr.  G.,  Antrim 

Soldiers'  Wives  and  Children,  1254 

MAcGitEOOR,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 
Armj  Estimates,  1294 

Guano,  Importation  of.  Correspondence  moved 
for,  69i 

M'Mahon,  Mr.  P.,  Wexford,  Oo. 
Tenants'  Compensation  (Ireland),  Leave,  781 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Leave,  769 

Madrid — Protestant  Burial' Ground  at, 
e,  Question  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  360 

MAOtTiRE,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Dungarvan 
Irish  Paupers,  Removal  of,  1256,  1355 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  529 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave^  481 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  529 

MALltESBURT,  Ihirl  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  46,  107 
tlussia  and  the  Porte,  579 

Malta — Criminal  Code  at, 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  257 
€.  Question  (Ilon.  A.  Kinnaird),  268 

Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill, 
c.  2R.   1045;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  iM .  fxibson), 
1055,  [o.  q.  A.  76,  N.  105,  M.  29]  11 11 
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Manners,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  R.,  Col- 
chester 
Charity  Commissioners,  1351 
Navy  Estimates,  1317 
Parliamentary  Reform,  410 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  944 ;  Destruction  of  the 
Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope,  1373 


Merchant  Shipping^ 
e.  Leave,  223 

Medical  Practitioners^  Bill, 
€,  1R.»  340 

Medical  Practitioners*  (Ifo.  2)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  nil 

MiALL,  Mr.  E.,  Rochdale 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1107 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E, 

Bribery,  dtc,  at  Elections,  Leave,  429 
Emigration  to  Australia,  404 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  461,  462 

Militia  Stores, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  E.  Denison),  656 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Ponte/ract 

Madrid— Protestant  Burial-Ground  at,  300 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  1116 

MOFFATT,  Mr.  G.,  Ashhurton 
Stannaries  Court,  Leave,  310 

MoNCREiPF,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  see  Advocate, 
The  Lord 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick,  Co.  (Clerk 

of  the  Ordnance) 
'  Ordnance  Estimates,  1393^,  1410, 1411,  1419 

Monte A6LE,  Lord 

Education,  National  (Ireland)',  Com.  move  for 

805,  809,  810 
Railway  Accidents,  291 

MooRE,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Armagh,  City 
Public  Prosecutors,  Leave,  672 

MORNINOTON,  Earl  of 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  Res.  1232 

MowBRAT,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Durham,  City* 

Peterborough  Election,  222 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F..  Birmingham 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruptioit  6^-  C(Mn. 

moved  for,  699 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  11 10 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1406,  1411,  1418,  1428, 

1430 
Registration  —  West   Surrey    Electors,    Comi 

moved  for,  1200 
Russia  and  the  Port(>,  1121 
Wages,  Payment  of,  Leave,  768 
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MuRROUGH,  Mr.  J.  p.,  Bridport 

Parliamentary  Representation,  lieave,  627 
Turkish  Fleet,  Destruction  of  the,  at  Sinope, 

1^76 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  527 

Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Dublin  University 

Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  Navy,  828 
Bribery,  &c.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  439 
Business  of  the  House — Late  Sittings,  203 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1059 
Public  Prosecutors,  Leave,  669 
Registration  —  West   Surrey    Electors,    Com. 

moved  for,  1199 
Tenants'  Compensation  (Ireland),  Leave,  780 

Navigation,  Improvements  in, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Heywood),  270 

Navy, 

Asststant- Surgeons t  c.  Motion  (Col.  Boldero), 

817,  [A.  104,  N.  216,  M.  112]  831 
CocLsi  Ouard  Volunteers*  Pension,  c.  Question 

(Mr.  Lucas),  735 
Estimates,  c,  1042,  1310, 1379 
List,  State  of  the,  I,  Com.  moved  for  (Earl  of 

Hardwicke),  296;  Motion  withdrawn,  305 

New  Writs, 
c.  Motion  (Lord  J.  Russell),  214 

Newcastle,  Duke  of  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies) 
Cavalry,  Transport  of,  to  the  East,  1184 
Malta— Criminal  Code,  258 
West  India  Islands — Withdrawal  of  Troops  from 
the,  1138 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Wanjoichshire,  N. 

Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1 189 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1411,  1425 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  619,  624 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  519,  524 

NoiiTH,  Col.  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 
Army  Estimates,  1302,  1303 

Nuisances,  Inspectors  of.  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  1201 

O'Brien,  Mr.  P.,  King's  County 
Army  Estimates,  1308 
Dublin  Hospitals,  Com.  moved  for,  1150 
Registration  —  West   Surrey   Electors,    Com. 
moved  for,  1197,  1198 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Smith, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Beamish),  1112 
O'CoxNELL,  Mr.  J.,  Clonmel 

Bribery,  Ac. ,  at  Elections,  Leave,  442 

Dublin  Hospitals,  Com.  moved  for,  1151 

Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of.  Com. 

moved  for,  320,  542 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  475 

Oltteiua,  Mr.  B.,  Pontefract 
Portuguese  Oovemment,  Claims  against  the. 

Com.  moved  for,  371 
Wine  Duties,  672 


Ordnance  Estimates, 

e.  1393 
Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Stafford 

Army  Estimates,  1304 
Gunpowder,  Seixure  of,  1251 

Outlatcries  Bill^ 
c,  IR.*  108 

Oxford,  University  of, 
I  Observations  (Earl  of  Derby),  1124 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Blackett),  1111 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  8, 
Bribery,  dtc,  at  Elections,  Leave,  424 
London  Markets,  Correspondence  moTdd  for, 

697 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  464 

Pakington,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Business  of  the   House — Late  Sittings,  198; 

Com.  moved  for,  314 
Convocation,  108 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of,   Com. 

moved  for,  537 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1073, 

1075 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  479 

Palmer,  Mr.  Roundell,  Plymouth 

Peterborough  Election,  222 

Palmekston,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  Tiverton 
(Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department) 

Militia  Stores,  656 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Smith,  1112 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  1029,  1119 

Wages,  Payment  of.  Leave,  767 

Parliament,  Opening  of  the, 
I.  Queen's  Speech,  2  ;  Address  moved,  5 
c.  Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  110  ;  Report, 
204,  219  ;  Her  Majesty's  Reply,  255 

Parliamentary  Oaths, 

c.  Leave,  272;  1R.*305 

Parliamentary  Reform, 
c.  Question  (Earl  Grey),  392 
c.  Question  (Visct.  Jocelyn),  405;— vide  Parlia^ 

mentary  Representation  BiUr-^VacaHng  of 

Seais  Ml 

Parliamentary  Representation  Bill^ 
c.  Leave,  491  ;  IR.*  733 
Question  (Mr.  Bright),  735 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N, 
Kingston-upon-IIull  Bribery  Commission,  358 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1093 

Pechell,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  G.  R.>  Brigh- 
ton 
Army  Estimates,  1304 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  243 
Navy  Estimates,  1316,  1318 
Pilotage,  Leave,  243 
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Peel,  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  135 

Peel,  Mr.  F.,  Burt/,  Lancashire  (Under 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies) 
Emigration  to  Australia,  405 

Pellatt,  Mr.  A.,  Southwark 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  204 
Customs  Officers,  269 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leaye,  254 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1429 
Pilotage,  Leave,  254 
Sewers,  Metropolitan,  2R.  342 

Peterborough  Election, 

e.  Motion  (Rt.  Hon.  O.  Bankes),  219  ;  Motion 
neg.,  223 

Peto,  Mr.  S.  M.,  Norwich 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1096 
Wages,  Payment  o^  Leave,  761 

Pew  Bents  Bill, 

I.  IR.*  291 


Philipps,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Haverfordwest 

Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  252 
Pilotage,  Leave,  252 
Public  Prosecutors,  Leave,  672 
Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope,  Destruction  of  the, 
1378 

Phillimore,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Leominster 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  161 
Army  Estimates,  1301 
Bribery,  Ao.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  431 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  Leave,  1322 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of,  Com. 

moved  for,  544 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1070 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  519 
Public  Prosecutors,  Leave,  665,  672 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  519 
Wages,  Payment  of.  Leave,  770 

PmNK,  Mr.  T.,  Bath 
Bribery,  Ac.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  426 

Pilotage, 
e.  Leave,  223 

Poor-Law  Unions,  Be-division  of  Exist- 
ing, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  Bruce),  701 

Portuguese  Ootemment,    Claims  against 

the, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.    T.  Chambers),  861, 
[A.  126,  N.  74»  M.  52]  371 

Post  Office  Arrangements, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Vivian),  258 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Ball),  271 

Postage,  Colonial, 
e.  Question  (  Mr»  Hankey),  403 


Property  Qualification  BiU^ 
c.  IR.*  914 

Public  Prosecutors  BiU^ 
e.  Leave,  665  ;  IR .•  672 

Public  Revenue  and  Consolidated  Fund 

Charges, 
6,  L«ave,  215 

Queen's  Speech,  The-^Opening  qf  Par- 
liament, * 

{.  2 ;  Address  moved,  5 

c.  Address  moved,  110  ;  Report,  204,  219 ;  Her 
Majesty's  Reply,  256 

BMway  Accidents, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Monteagle),  291 

Begistration^West  Surrey  Electors, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Evelyn),  1194 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  1201 

Rich,  Mr.  H.,  Bichmond 
Bribery,  Ac,  at  Elections^  Leave,  430 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork,  Co. 

Tenants'  Compensation  (Ireland),  Leave,  789 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of.  Com. 

moved  for,  545 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  890 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London  (Mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  without  Office.) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  176 
Army,  Administration  of  the,  816 
Bribery,  ^.,  at  Elections,  Leave,  412,  443 
Business  of  the  House — Late  Sittings,  199; 

Com.  moved  for,  818 
Convocation,  109 

Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  1185 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates,  Leave,  213 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of,  Com. 

moved  for,  327 
Leadership  of  the  House^  Com.  moved  for,  385, 

388 
Madrid — Protestant  Burial-Orottnd  at,  360 
Malta— Criminal  Code,  269 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1064 
Military    Establishments — War  with    Russia, 

1283 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1430 
Oxford,  University  of,  1112 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Leave,  2711 
Parliamentary  Reform,  406 
Parliamentary  Representatioil,  Leave,  40 !» 523, 

524,  525,  735 
Portuguese  Government,  Claims  against  the. 

Com.  moved  for,  367 
Registration  —  West    Surrey    £lecton>    Com. 

moved  for,  1200 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  403,  486,  489 ;— Letter 

of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendhi  734,  817,  893, 

910,    912,    1027 ;— Russian    Merchantmen, 

1352,   1353;    Destruction  of   the  Turkish 

Fleet  at  Sioope,  1378  [cont. 
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RuBSBLL,  Lord  J,  ^continued* 

Slare  Trade  Treaties,  360 

Succession  to  Real  Estate,  Leave,  665 

Turkey,  Christians  in,  914 

Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  491,  023,  524,  525 

Writs,  New,  214,  215 
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Itussia  and  the  Porte, 

L  Question  (Lord  Ljndhurst),  207 ;  (Marquess 
of  Clanricarde),  261,  892;  (Earl  FitzwU- 
liam),  389; — Address  moved  (Marquess  of 
Clanricarde),  545  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  655  ; 
-^Res.  (Lord  Beaumont),  1201  ;  Amend. 
(Earl  Fitzwilliam),  1 248 ;  Amend,  and  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  1250  ;  ■—  Eussian  Naval 
Movements,  Question  (Earl  of  Ellenborough), 
1322 

e.  Movement  of  the  FUets,  Question  (Mr.  F. 
French),  402;  (Mr.  Layard),  485;  (Mr. 
Grogan),  817;  (Mr.  Hume),  1113  ;— Obser- 
vations (Mr.  Layard),  831 ;  A^i.  Debate,  917 : 
— Provisions  of  the  Troops,  Question  (Lord 
W.  Graham),  i&9 ;— Letter  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Question  (Rt.  Hon.  B.Disraeli),  733  ;—M. 
litary  Establishments,  Observations  (Sir  J. 
Walsh),  1264; — Russian  Merchantmen, 
Question  (Sir  W.  Clay),  1852  ;— Destruction 
of  the  Turkish  Fleet  aJt  Sinape,  Observations 
(Sir  H.  Willoughby),  1355 

Sadleir,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow 
Sligo  Election,  Com.  moved  for,  289 

St.  Leonards,  Lord 

Testamentary  Jurisdiction,  IR.  724 

SandArs,  Mr.  G.,  Wakefield 
Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope,  Destruction  of  the, 
1873 

Schools,  District  Paupers, 
L  Question  (Lord  Lyttelton),  259 

ScoBELL,  Capt.  G.  T.,  Bath 

Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  Navy,  831 

Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  250 

Navy  Estimates,  1313,  1382, 1385, 1387, 1388, 

1390,  1393 
Pilotage,  Leave,  250 
Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope,  Destruction  of  the^ 

1871 

Scotland, 

Edinburgh  Police  and  Tmprdvemeni  Bill 

Education  (^Scotland)  Biu 

Lands,  Valuation  of,  (Scotland)  Bill 

Scott,  Hod.  F.,  Berwickshire 
Education  (Scotland)  Leave,  1179 
Peterborough  Election,  222 

Select  Vestries  Bill, 
I,  IR.*  1 

Settlement  and  Removal 
t.  Leave,  443 


Sewers,  Metropolitan,  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  213 
2R.  340 ;    Amend.  (Mr.  W.  WiUiama)  341 ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  342 


Seymour,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Totness 

Army,  Administration  of  the,  816 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1410,  1421 

Setmour,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Sunderland 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  158 
Portuguese  Government,  Claims  against  the. 
Com.  moved  for,  366 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 

Barnstaple  Election,  1042,  1044 
Malta — Criminal  Code,  257 

Shee,  Mr.  Serjeant  W.,  Kilkenny,  Co. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  154 
Tenants*  Compensation  (Ireland),  Leave,  770 

Shelley,  Sir  J.  V.,  Westminster 
London   Markets,  Correspondence  moved  for, 

692 
Portugue9e  Government,   Claims  against  the. 

Com.  moved  for,  371 
Puhlic  Prosecutors,  Leave,  668 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  478 

SiBTHORP,  Colonel  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  134 
Brihery,  Ac,  at  Elections,  Leave,  422 
Bribery  Preventi6n,  Leav6,  758 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  518 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  1041 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  518 

Slave  Trade  Treaties, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  350 

Sligo  Election, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  I.  Butt),  280 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 

Dublin  Hospitals,  Com.  moved  for,  1150 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  472,  478 

SaaiH,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Kent,  W. 

Registration  —  West    Surrey    Electors,    C<)nl* 
moved  for,  1201 

Soldiers^  Wites  and  Children, 
c,  Question  (Mr.  Macartney),  1254 

Solicitor  General,  The  (Sir  R.  Bethell)^ 
Aylesbury 
Colonial  Clergy  Disabilities,  Leave,  1320,  1322 

South  Sea  Company  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  402 

Speaker,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevrcf)^ 
Hampshire,  N, 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  1 10 
Business  of  the  House — Late  Sittings,  Com. 
moved  for,  3i8^  leorU, 
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Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of.  Com. 

moTed  for,  538,  546  . 
Registration  —  West    Surrey    Electors,  Com. 

moTed  for,  1197 
Wine  Duties,  687 

Spooker,  Mr.  R.,  Warwickshire,  N, 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1430 
Post-Offioe  Arrangements,  272 

Stapford,  Mr.  A.  S.   0.,  Northampian- 
shire,  N, 

Assistant-Surgeons  in  the  Navy,  820 
Nayy  Estimates,  1388 

Stanlet-of  Alderley,  Lord  (Paymaster 

of  the  Forces,  and  Vice-President  of 

the  Board  of  Trade) 
Railway  Accidents,  292 

Stannaries  Court, 
c.  Leave,  305 

Statute  Law,  Bevisian  of  the, 
L  Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  345 

Stirling,  Mr.  W.,  Perthshire 

Education  (Scotland,)  Leave,  117^ 
Leadership  of  the  House,  Com.  moved  for,  378 

Stuart,  Lord  D.  C,  Marylebone 

Navy  Estimates,  1319 

Russia  and  the  Porte,  881 ;  Destruction  of  the 
Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope,  1368 

Succession  to  Real  Estates  Bill, 

c.  Leave,  656;  IR.*  665 

Suw[>ly, 

e.  Army  Egtimates,  1283 
Exchequer  BiU$,  1042 
Navy  Estimates,  1042, 1310, 1379 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1393 

Sweden,  -Neutrality  of, 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  EUenborough),  390, 484 

Tenants*  Compensation  {Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  770  ;  1R.»  1045 

Tenants*  Improvements  Compensation  (Ire- 
land) BUI, 
I.  IR .•  783 

Tenants*  Improvements,  Compensation  for, 

{Ireland)  Bill, 
•  /.  1R.»  1201 

Testamentary  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
I  IR.  702 
Question  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde)^  913 

Thames  Improvement  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  219 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.,  Stamford 
Parliamentary  Oaths,  Leave,  283 
Write,  New,  215 


Thornely,  Mr.  T.,  Wolverhampton 
Copper  Coinage  for  the  Colonies,  1250 

Towns  Improvement,  {Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  1R.*402;  2R.*1250 

Transportations  (Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  nil 
Trollope,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Lincolnshire,  8, 

Bribery,  dtc,  at  Elections,  Leave,  437 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  475 

TuFNBLL,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Devonport 
Parliamentary  Representation,  Leave,  520 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  520 

Turkey  and  Russia, 

I,  Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  207 ;  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde),  261,  392  ;  Earl  Fitzwilliam), 
389 ; — ^Address  moved  (Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde), 545  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  655  ; — Res. 
(Lord  Beaumont),  1201  ;  Amend.  (Earl  Fitz- 
william), 1248;  Amend,  and  Motion  with- 
drawn, 1250 ; — Russian  Naval  Movements, 
Question  (Earl  of  EUenborough),  1322 

e.  Movement  of  the  Fleets,  Question  (Mr.  F. 
French),  402 ;  (Mr.  Layard),  485  ;  (Mr.  Gro- 
gan),  817;  (Mr.  Hume),  1113; — Observa- 
tions (Mr.  Layard),  831  ;  Adj.  Debate,  917 ; 
— Provisions  for  the  Troops,  Question  (Lord 
W.  Graham),  489  ;— Letter  of  the  Empe^ 
ror  of  the  French  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Question  (Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli),  733 ;— M/t- 
tary  Establishments,  Observations  (Sir  J. 
Widsh),  1264; — Russian  Merchantmen,  Ques- 
tion (Sir  W.  Clay),  1352  ;^Destruetion  of 
the  Turkish  Fleet  at  Sinope,  Observations 
(Sir  H.  WiUoughby),  1355 

Turkey,  Christians  in, 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Walsh),  914 

Ttler,  Sir  G.,  Glamorganshire 

Navy  Estimates,  1384 

Settlement  and  Removal,  Leave,  482 

Urquhart,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Westmeath 
Tenants'  Compensation  (Ireland),  Leave,  777 

Vacating  of  Seats, 
e.  Leave,  491 

Valuation  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Billp 

<;.  1R.*1143;  2R.»  1351 

Vance,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin,  City 

Army  Estimates,  1308 

Dublin  Hospitals,  Com.  moved  for,  1149 

Vane,  Lord  H.  G.,  Durham,  S, 
Irish  Members,  Alleged  Corruption  of,  Com. 
moved  for,  537 

Vansittart,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Berkshire 

Registration — West    Surrey    Electors,   Com. 
moved  for,  1200 

Vernon,   Mr.   G.  £.  H.,  Newark'Upon' 
Trent 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  2R.  1060 


